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OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

THE  NINTH  CENTURY.  300-900. 

The  more  civilized  part  of  the  globe  was  divided 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans  ;  the 
former  under  two  emperors,  the  latter  under  two 
caliphs.  1.  The  newly-erected  empire  of  the 
Franks  extended  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  even  the  Christian  princes  of  Britain  and  the 
mountains  of  Spain  respected  the  power  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  Charlemagne.  2.  The  empire  of  the 
Greeks,  or  as  they  vainly  styled  it,  of  the  Romans, 
had  preserved  only  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor.  3.  The  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah 
reigned  in  Spain.  4.  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  were  subject  to  the  Abassides.  What¬ 
ever  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  these  four  empires 
was  still  pagan,  and,  excepting  China,  still  bar¬ 
barous. 

The  overgrown  monarchy  of  the  Abassides  soon 
declined.  The  powerful  viceroys  of  great  and  dis¬ 
tant  provinces  gradually  usurped  the  prerogatives, 
vol.  hi.  B  though 
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though  they  still  respected  the  dignity 'of  the  caliph. 
f76-m.  The  reio.ns  of  A1  Rashid,  A1  Mam  Cm,  and  A1  Motas- 
Ss-Si*.  sem  Were,  however,  wise  and  prosperous  :  but 
their  feeble  successors,  immersed  in  the  luxury  ot 
the  seraglio,  resigned  the  guard  of  their  throne  and 
person  to  a  body  of  Turkish  mercenaries,  who,  as 
their  interest  or  passions  might  dictate,  deposed, 
massacred,  and  created  the  lieutenants  of  the  pro- 
866-869.  p|iet  ^  length  they  began  to  experience  the  dire 
S2!  effects  of  the  enthusiasm  to  which  they  owed  their 
grandeur.  A  sect  of  desperate  fanatics,  called  Kar- 
mathians,  disturbed  Irack  and  Arabia.  The  assas¬ 
sins  of  Syria,  so  much  dreaded  during  the  crusades, 
were  the  last  remains  of  them. 

The  ruin  of  the  French  empire  was  more  preci¬ 
pitate  and  attended  with  greater  calamities.  It  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
Franks,  unable  to  support  either  an  arbitrary  or  a 
814 — 840.  legal  government;  to  the  incapacity  of  Lewis  the 
84J‘  D6bonnaire,  and  to  the  ambition  of  his  four  sons, 
who,  in  one  battle,  destroyed  a  hundred  thousand 
of  their  subjects.  The  dignity  of  the  throne  and 
blood  of  Charlemagne  was  eclipsed,  as  ev'ery  prince 
divided  his  dominions  among  his  children ;  and  the 
ws-  spirit  of  union  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Charles  the 
Bald  disgraced  the  imperial  purple  by  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  he  held  it  from  the  favour  of  his  subject 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  Another  Charles,  as  un¬ 
worthy  as  the  former,  was  deposed  by  his  subjects, 
and  the  Vacant  empire  usurped  by  the  kings  of 
France,  of  Burgundy,  of  Arles,  of  Germany,  and 
of  Italy,  all  strangers  to  the  family  of  Charlemagne. 

The 
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The  dukes  and  the  counts  who  had  served  their 
ambition,  converted  their  governments  into  here¬ 
ditary  possessions,  which  they  shared  among  their 
barons,  and  these  again  among  their  followers ; 
the  superior  still  reserving  the  faith,  homage,  and 
military  service  of  his  vassal.  The  people,  both 
of  the  cities  and  country,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery.  The  clergy  sometimes  imitated,  and  some¬ 
times  moderated  the  tyranny  of  the  military  order. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Normans  from  the  North, 
the  Hungarians  from  the  East,  and  the  Arabs,  or 
Saracens  from  the  South,  assaulted  this  defenceless 
empire  on  every  side.  Rome  and  Paris  were  be-  849 
sieged,  and  these  invaders  often  met  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  ruined  provinces.  The  Normans 
especially,  animated  by  the  Saxons,  great  numbers 
of  whom  had  retired  into  Scandinavia  to  escape  the 
bloody  baptism  of  Charlemagne,  indicted  a  dread¬ 
ful  revenge  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
Christian  priestsi 

The  union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  was  effected 
by  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  had 
been  trained  to  arms  and  policy  in  the  school  of 
Charlemagne ;  for  it  was  scarcely  yet  cemented, 
when  England  experienced  the  same  calamities  as 
the  Continent  from  the  Danes  or  Normans.  They 
were  with  much  difficulty  expelled,  or  subdued,  by 
the  victories  of  Alfred.  Amidst  the  deepest  gloom 
of  barbarism,  the  virtue  of  Antoninus,  the  learning 
and  valour  of  Ciesar,  and  the  legislative  genius  of 
Lycurgus,  shone  forth  united  in  that  patriot  king. 
Several  of  his  institutions  have  survived  the  Nor-- 
u  2 
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900—1000. 

898—987. 


v 

man  conquest,  and  contributed  to  form  the  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution. 

The  Arabs,  whether  subject  to  the  house  of 
Abbas  or  to  that  of  Ommiyah,  formed  but  one 
people.  The  Christians  of  the  western  and  eastern 
empires  had  scarcely  any  common  resemblance, 
except  of  religious  superstition.  The  Franks  had 
almost  forgotten  to  read  or  write,  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  these  words.  The  Greeks  preserved  their 
ancient  authors  without  attempting  to  imitate  them. 
But  the  Arabs  were  poets  and  philosophers ;  bewil¬ 
dered  themselves  very  ingeniously  in  the  maze  of 
metaphysics,  and  improved  the  more  useful  sciences 
of  physic,  astronomy,  and  the  mathematics.  The 
arts,  which  minister  to  the  convenience  and  luxury 
of  life,  were  known  only  in  the  East,  and  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

From  these  arts  the  Arabs  derived  their  splen¬ 
dour,  and  the  Greeks  their  existence.  A^people 
without  valour  or  discipline,  and  a  throne  per¬ 
petually  stained  with  blood  and  occupied  by  weak 
princes,  could  not  long  have  withstood  the  nume¬ 
rous  enemies  which  on  every  side  surrounded 
them.  Constantinople  alone,  attracting  by  its  si¬ 
tuation  and  industry  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  supplied  the  absolute  monarch  with  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  wealth  and  power. 

THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

Out  of  respect  to  Charlemagne’s  memory, 
Charles  the  Simple  and  his  descendants  to  the  third 
generation,  were  permitted  to  hold  the  crown  of 
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France :  but  it  was  a  crown  without  either  power 
or  splendour.  Italy,  with  the  imperial  dignity; 
Germany,  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  Dauphin^,  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  were  separated  from  the  French  monarchy. 

The  last  Carlovingian  princes,  reduced  to  the  city 
of  Laon,  beheld  the  misery  of  their  country,  and 
the  wars  among  their  great  vassals.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  were  the  dukes  of  France,  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Acquitain;  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  of  Champagne,  and  of  Thoulouse. 

Rollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy,  acquired  that  on. 
fertile  province  by  conquest  and  by  treaty :  his 
barbarian  followers  readily  adopted  the  French 
manners,  religion,  and  language.  Hugh  Capet,  987-— 996. 
duke  of  France,  and  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans, 
wrested  from  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians  the  98?. 
sceptre,  which  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  his 
posterity  :  but'  his  new  regal  title  scarcely  gave 
him  any  authority  over  his  peers ,  and  his  ample 
fiefs  composed  a  very  inconsiderable  kingdom. 

The  Germans,  freed  from  the  French  yoke, 
elected  for  their  king  Conrad  duke  of  Franconia,  913—936, 
and  after  him  a  line  of  Saxon  princes.  Henry  the 
Fowler  chastised  the  Hungarians,  civilized  his  rude 
subjects,  and  was  the  first  founder  of  cities  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Germany.  His  son,  Otho  the 
Great,  passed  the  Alps,  gave  laws  to  Italy  and  to 
the  popes,  and  for  ever  fixed  the  imperial  dignity 
in  the  German  nation.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on 
the  vanquished  Danes  and  Bohemians,  and  since 
that  time  the  King  of  Bohemia  has  acknowledged 
b  3  himself 
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himself  the  first  vassal  of  the  German  empire, 
which  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Greeks, 
reluctantly  submitted  to  by  the  Italians,  but  re- 
973— f83.  Spected  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  second  and 
983  ic 02.  f-pjj-d  Otho,  son  and  grandson  to  the  first,  supported, 
though  with  less  vigour  and  capacity,  the  claims 
which  he  transmitted  to,  them. 

Spain  flourished  under  the  happy  government  of 
the  Ommiades  more  than  in  any  former  or  later 
period.  Their  capital,  Cordovo,  is  said  to  have, 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  and  the 
adjacent  country  twelve  thousand  villages.  The 
active  genius  of  the  Arabs  was  at  once  employed 
in  war,  science,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  caliph 
9i2—96t.  Abdoubrahman  III.  exceeded  six  millions  sterling, 
976— 1006.  and  probably  surpassed  that  of  all  the  Christian 
kings  united.  Under  the  reign  of  his  grandson, 
the  viziers  became  masters  of  the  palace,  and  the 
,  governors  of  their  provinces. 

The  Christian  princes  of  Gothic  or  Gascon  ex¬ 
traction,  who  had  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  Pyrenean  and  Asturean  riiountains,  and  of 
whom  the  King  of  Leon  was  the  most  considerable, 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  intestine  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Mahometans. 

A  new  empire  arose  in  Africa.  Obeidollah,  who 
styled  himself  the  descendant  and  avenger  of  Ali, 
reduced  under  his  obedience  the  whole  country 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt, 
together  with  the  island  of  Sicily;  and  founded 
969-  the  dynasty  of  the  Eatimite  caliph.  Moez  Ledi- 
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nilla,  the  fourth  in  descent  and  succession  from 
him,  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  built  Grand 
Cairo  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  Fatimite  caliphs  extended  their 
conquests  towards  the  East,  their  western  domi¬ 
nions  of  Africa  escaped  from  their  yoke.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Arabs  of  Mauritania,  who  still  re¬ 
tained  their  pastoral  life,  spread  the  terror  of  their 
arms  and  the  law  of  Mahomet  among  the  negro 
nations  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 

The  empire  of  the  Abassides  was  dismembered  93& 
by  twenty  dynasties,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians. 

The  caliph  of  Bagdad,  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  en¬ 
joyed  the  vain  honour  of  being  named  first  in  the 
public  prayers,  and  of  granting  the  investiture  of 
his  provinces  to  every  fortunate  usurper.  The 
Greeks  seized  the  favourable  opportunity,  reco¬ 
vered  Antioch,  and  once  more  extended  their 
power  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

As  England  formed  a  separate  world,  which 
maintained  very  little  intercourse  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  reserved  for  the  last  place.  Ed-  900—924. 
ward  the  elder  and  Athelstan  inherited  the  military  924-940. 
virtues  of  Alfred.  The  great  grandson  of  that  959—975, 
prince,  Edgar,  is  celebrated  by  the  monks  for  his 
profuse  devotion  to  their  order;  and  by  rational 
men,  for  the  attention  he  gave  to  the  natural 
strength  of  his  kingdom,  a  maritime  power.  The 
Danes,  who  since  the  time  of  Alfred  had  respected 
the  coasts  of  England,  renewed  their  attacks  as 
b  4  soon 
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soon  as  they  discovered  the  Weakness  of  young 
Ethelred,  the  son  of  Edgar. 

973-1016.  While  the  Musulmans,  notwithstanding  their 
intestine  troubles,  preserved  the  light  of  science, 
Europe  sunk  still  deeper  into  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  superstition.  The  Benedictine  abbeys,  though 
they  nursed  the  last  of  these  monsters,  opposed 
some  faint  resistance  against  the  two  former.  They 
transcribed  ancient  books,  improved  their  lands, 
and  opened  an  asylum  for  the  slaves  of  feudal  ty¬ 
ranny,  which  had  every  where  erected  fortified 
castles  on  the  ruins  of  cities  and  villages.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  rocks  of  Genoa,  and  of  the  marshes 
of  Venice,  began  to  seek,  first  a  subsistence,  and 
soon  afterwards  wealth  and  power,  in  the  useful 
employments  of  trade  and  navigation. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

1000-1100.  The  general  history  of  this  age  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  four  great  events.  1.  The  empire 
of  the  Turks  in  Asia.  2.  The  disputes  between 
the  emperors  and  the  popes.  3.  The  conquest  of 
England  and  Naples  by  the  Normans  ;  and  4.  The 
crusades  against  the  Mahometans. 

1.  Mahmud  of  Gasna  was  the  first  prince,  who, 
under  the -empire  of  the  caliphs,  assumed  the  title 
of  Sultan.  He  reigned  over  the  eastern  parts  of 
Persia,  and  invaded  the  rich  and  peaceful  nations 
of  Hindostan,  several  of  which  bowed  to  his  yoke, 
and  to  that  of  the  Alcoran.  As  he  had  occasion 
for  great  armies,  he  invited  into  his  service  the 
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tribe  of  Seljuk,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  nume¬ 
rous  among  the  Turks.  They  served  the  father, 
but  rebelled  against  the  son.  The  several  dynas-  1031. 
ties  of  Persia  fell  successively  before  the  sword  of 
Togrul  Beg,  their  first  sovereign.  The  feeble  ca-  10S8-1063. 
liph  of  Bagdad  was  obliged  to  grant  him  the  inves¬ 
titure  of  his  conquests,  and  to  receive  a  Turk  for 
his  protector  and  his  son-in-law.  Alp  Arslan,  the  1063-10V2. 
successor  of  Togrul,  took  the  Emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  prisoner  in  a  great  battle,  and  treated 
him  with  a  generous  courtesy  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  civilized  nations.  Asia  108o. 
Minor,  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  Syria  and 
Palestine,  then  subject  to  the  caliphs  of  Egypt, 
were  subdued  by  the  victorious  Turks.  The  em¬ 
pire  of  Malek  Shah  extended  from  India  to  the  1072-1092. 
Hellespont:  his  court  was  the  scat  of  learning, 
justice,  and  magnificence.  The  Turks,  who  had 
adopted  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Arabs, 
studied  to  conceal  from  the  nations  of  Asia  that 
they  had  changed  their  masters. 

2 .  The  Emperor  Otho  III.  was  succeeded  by  1002-1024. 
his  cousin  Henry  II.  surnamed  the  Saint,  because  1024-1043. 
he  chose  to  be  the  last  of  his  family.  The  Fran-  1043-1036. 
conian  princes,  Conrad  the  Salic,  Henry  III.  and  1056-1106. 
Henry  IV.  succeeded  to  the  house  of  Saxony. 

These  emperors  possessed  as  much  power  as  was 
compatible  with  the  feudal  system.  Their  great 
vassals  were  more  accustomed  to  order  and  obedi¬ 
ence  than  those  of  France.  They  enjoyed  a  large 
domain  and  revenue  in  Germany.  Italy,  once  the 
mistress,  and  since  the  slave  of  the  nations,  was 

treated 
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treated  as  a  conquered  country.  The  right  of 
Granting  the  investiture  of  benefices;  and  even  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  became  in  their  hands  an  inex- 
haustible  source  either  of  power  or  of  profit.  Gi  e- 
*073-1085.  gory  VII.  a  monk  of  a  daring  and  obstinate  spirit, 
embraced  the  pretence  of  abolishing  simony,  and 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  himself  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  from  an  odious  yoke.  The  emperor  was 
excommunicated  and  deposed,  and  these  spiritual 
arms  were  seconded,  either  from  interested  or  pious 
motives,  by  the  Normans,  by  the  Countess  Matilda, 
by  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  even  by  the  sons 
of  Henry.  Though  he  defended  himself  with 
vigour,  and  was  victorious  in  sixty-six  battles,  the 
church  still  maintained  the  war  with  new  re¬ 
sources,  and  inflexible  resolution ;  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  exalted  his  mitre  above  all  the  crowns  in 
Europe. 

3.  In  this  century,  England  was  twice  subdued 
by  foreign  invaders.  Sweyn  the  Dane  ravaged 
ioi6-io36.  the  country;  but  his  son  Canute,  who  had  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  was  acknowledged  king  by 
the  nation,  and  shewed  himself  as  mild  in  peace  as 
he  had  been  terrible  in  war.  The  dominion  of  the 
1042-1066.  Danes  expired  with  the  sons  of  Canute,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor  ascended  without  opposition 
the  vacant  throne.  The  more  than  doubtful  tes¬ 
tament  of  this  weak  prince,  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
line,  was  however  the  best  pretence  with  which 
William  the  bastard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  could 
io66.  colour  his  invasion  of  England .  In  the  decisive 
battle  or  Hastings,  the  valour  of  the  English  was 
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unable  to  withstand  the  flower  of  Europe’s  chivalry, 
led  on  by  an  experienced  general,  and  supported 
by  the  thunder  of  a  papal  excommunication.  Wil-  10<36-1087* 
liam  secured  his  conquest,  at  first  by  the  most 
gentle,  afterwards  by  the  most  violent  measures. 

He  attempted  to  abolish  the  laws  and  language  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  divided  their  country 
among  the  companions  of  his  victory.  Fourteen 
hundred  manors,  which  he  reserved  for  the  crown, 
formed  an  ample  and  independent  revenue.  Sixty 
thousand  knights  were  bound  by  duty  and  interest 
to  support  the  throne  of  their  benefactor.  The 
government  was  military ;  and  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  always  verges  towards  despotism.  The  only 
compensation  which  England  received  for  so  many 
calamities,  was  a  system  of  manners  somewhat 
more  polished,  and  a  more  extensive  influence  on 
the  Continent.  The  power  of  William  the  Con-  1087-1100. 
queror  and  of  his  son,  William  Rufus,  eclipsed 
their  sovereigns  the  kings  of  France.  Robert,  996— 1031. 
Henry  E  and  Philip  I.  the  successors  of  Hugh  1031-1060- 
Capet  in  lineal  descent,  wanted  both  talents  and  1060-1108. 
opportunity  to  wrest  the  prerogatives  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  their  crown  from  the  great  vassals  on 
whose  usurpations  time  had  almost  bestowed  a 
legal  sanction. 

The  Normans  were  at  that  time  renowned  in 
arms  beyond  all  the  European  nations.  A  few  1016* 
private  gentlemen  of  Normandy,  who  visited  the 
southern  parts  -  of  Italy  as  pilgrims,  and  served 
there  as  mercenaries,  soon  formed  themselves  into 
1 1  little  army  of  conquerors,  and  erected  a  formicla-  1057-1085. 
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1085. 

1065-1109. 

1072. 


IS 

ble  power  on  the  ruins  sof  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Lombards.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  greatest 
of  their  chiefs,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  only  six 
horsemen  and  thirty  foot,  attained  the  honour  of 
protecting  Gregory  VII.  and  of  seeing  both  the 
emperors  of  the  West  and  of  the  East  successively 
fly  before  him.  His  vast  projects  against  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  these  empires  were  interrupted  only  by  an 
untimely  death.  The  devotion,  or  the  policy  of 
the  Normans,  engaged  them  to  put  their  con¬ 
quests  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter;  and, 
since  that  time,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  been 
a  fief  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  caliphate  of  Spain  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  Christians  emerged  from  obscurity, 
and  in  their  turn  attacked  the  Moors  or  Arabs, 
now  divided  into  twenty  petty  sovereignties. 
While  each  Mahometan  prince  defended  himself 
separately,  all  were  vanquished,  but  the  victory 
was  long  doubtful  and  bloody.  Every  district 
cost  a  battle :  every  city  a  siege.  The  siege  of 
Toledo  lasted  a  year,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Spanish  general,  celebrated  in  history  and  romance 
under  the  name  of  the  Cid,  attracted  the  bravest 
knights  of  Italy  and  France  to  his  standard.  The 
dominions  of  his  master,  Alfonso  VI.  compre¬ 
hended  both  the  Castiles,  Leon,  Biscay,  Astureas, 
and  Gallicia.  The  Spanish  princes  of  Navarre, 
Arragon,  and  Catalonia  were  still  confined  between 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees.  About  the  same 
time  Count  Roger,  the  Norman,  brother  of  Robert 
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Guiscard,  expelled  the  Arabs  from  the  island  of 
Sicily,  and  pursued  them  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

These  advantages  were  preludes  to  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  crusades.  When  we  recollect 
that  arms  and  devotion  were  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  independent  barons  and  their  numerous  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  that  fame,  riches,  and  Paradise  were 
held  forth  as  the  sure  rewards  of  this  holy  warfare, 
we  shall  be  the  less  surprised  that  more  than  a 
million  of  men  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross.  Of  this  undisciplined  multitude,  the  far 
greater  part  perished  in  Hungary  and  Asia  Minor. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  other  Christian 
leaders,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  with 
with  only  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  horse;  but  even  this  handful  of  warriors  was  1099. 
sufficient  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to 
establish  a  feeble  and  transitory  dominion  over 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Edessa.  The 
Trench  and  Normans  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
folly  and  glory  of  the  first  crusade,  which  roused 
Europe  from  its  long  and  profound  lethargy,  and 
Was  productive  of  much  unforeseen  benefit  to  the 
popes,  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary,  adopted  the  Christian,  or  rather 
Popish  faith,  a  more  civilized  life,  and  the  first  ru¬ 
diments  of  feudal  policy.  The  conversion  of 
Russia  was  the  work  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
Sclavonian  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  from 

the 
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the  Elbe  to  the  gulph  of  Finland,  still  preserved 
their  ancient  religion  and  savage  independence. 


1100-1200.  TIIE  TWELFTH  CENTURY, 

Tiie  popes  prevailed  against  their  ancient  sove¬ 
reigns  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  deprived  the 
Hoe.  unfortunate  Henry  IV.  of  his  dominions,  his  rcpu- 
H06-H25.  tation,  his  life,  and  the  last  honours  of  a  grave.  To 
escape  a  similar  fate,  Henry  V.  resigned  the  long-- 
contested  right  of  investitures,  which  was  gradu- 
1121.  aily  usurped  by  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  clergy, 
instead  of  regaining  their  liberty,  soon  experi¬ 
enced  a  yoke,  still  heavier  when  imposed  by  one 
of  their  own  order.  The  fictitious  donation  of 
Constantine,  and  the  will  of  Matilda,  were  like¬ 
wise  asserted  by  the  popes,  but  with  less  success ; 
and  they  found  it  easier  to  shake  the  thrones  of 
other  princes  than  to  establish  their  own  temporal 
dominion.  A  jealous  truce  subsisted  between  the 
1125-H37.  church  and  empire  during  the  reigns  of  Lothaire 
II.  and  Conrad  III.  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  first. 
H37-H52.  of  the  house  of  Swabia.  The  war  was  renewed 
H52-H90.  between  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  surnamed  Barba- 
rossa,  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  each  of  whom  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  other  was  his  creature  and  vassal. 
The  cities  of  Lombardy,  enriched  by  commerce 
and  aspiring  to  liberty,  ranged  themselves  under 
the  papal  banner.  Though  Frederic  maintained 
his  lofty  claims  with  the  greatest  resolution  and 
ability;  though  he  set  up  an  anti-pope,  marched  six 
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times  into  Italy,  besieged  Rome,  and  levelled  Milan 
with  the  ground,  yet  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  bend 
before  the  throne  of  Alexander,  and  confirm  all  the 
immunities  of  the  Italian  confederacy. 

This  emperor  and  his  successor  Henry  VI.  were, 
however,  dreaded  and  obeyed  in  Germany,  now  en¬ 
larged  by  the  forced  conversion  of  the  Vandals  of 
Mecklenburgh  and  Pomerania.  In  the  north  of 
Italy  the  Imperial  authority  was  almost  lost :  but 
in  the  south,  Henry  VI.  acquired  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  by  marrying  Constantia,  the 
daughter  of  Roger  I.  who  had  united  the  Norman 
conquests,  and  assumed  the  regal  title.  A  power¬ 
ful  party  was  unable  to  resist  the  right  and  the 
arms  of  Henry,  but  he  sullied  his  victory  with 
cruelty  and  avarice. 

The  kings  of  France  still  remained  the  feeble 
heads  of  a  great  bod}".  In  private  quarrels,  the 
most  inconsiderable  baron  was  able  to  wage  war 
against  his  sovereign :  but  when  Lewis  VI.  as¬ 
sembled  the  national  force  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
two  hundred  thousand  men  appeared  under  the 
banner  of  the  Oriflamme.  Lewis  VII.  was  a 
prince  of  slender  abilities,  who  lost  the  great  duchy 
of  Aquitain  by  divorcing  his  wife  Eleanor  on  a 
jealous  suspicion.  His  minister  Suger,  and  his 
son  Philip  Augustus,  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
the  founders  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  an  honest  statesman  and  a  monk,  with¬ 
out  the  prejudices  of  a  convent.  The  fortune  of 
the  latter  was  equal  to' his  genius. 

In  England  the  weak  title  of  Henry  I.  youngest 
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son  of  the  conqueror,  his  marriage  with  a  JSaxoii 
princess,  and  above  all  the  hand  of  time,  gradu¬ 
ally  uniting  the  Normans  and  the  English  into 
one  people,  contributed  to  abolish  the  memory  of 
the  conquest,  and  to  relax  the  chains  of  despot- 
1135-1154.  ism.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  England  was 
afflicted  with  a  civil  war  between  his  daughter 
Matilda  and  his  nephew  Stephen,  till  at  length  the 
1154-1189.  contending  parties  acknowledged  Henry  II.  the 
son  of  Matilda,  an  active,  powerful,  and  fortunate 
monarch.  From  his  mother  he  inherited  England 
and  Normandy;  from  his  father,  Fulk  Plantage- 
net,  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine. 
By  the  marriage,  which  he  most  eagerly  contract¬ 
ed  with  the  repudiated  Eleanor,  he  obtained  the 
provinces  of  Aquitain  and  Poitou.  He  disposed 
of  the  duchy  of  Britanny  in  favour  of  his  third  son 
Jeffrey.  The  King  of  Scotland  did  him  homage, 
the  Welch  dreaded  his  power,  and  to  the  adven- 
im*  turous  valour  of  some  subjects  lie  was  indebted 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland ;  a  conquest  at  that 
time  of  little  value,  but  which  now  contains  more 
wealth  and  industry  than  the  extensive  empire  of 
Henry  II.  His  reign  was  however  disturbed  by 
117°*  the  ambition,  and  still  more  by  the  murder  of 
Becket;  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  king,  and 
ii89-ii99.  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  sons.  Richard  the  First, 
the  second  of  them,  possessed  only  the  personal 
1199-12 16.  courage  of  a  soldier.  John,  the  youngest,  (who 
usurped  the  crown  in  prejudice  to  his  nephew 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Jeffrey,)  was  even  devoid  of  that 
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vulgar  merit.  The  crusade  and  captivity  of  Richard 
exhausted  England,  and  impoverished  the  crown. 

The  Christians  of  Spain  acquired  a  manifest 
superiority  over  the  Infidels.  The  kingdom  of 
Castile  was  already  a  considerable  power,  and  Al¬ 
fonso  VIII.  vainly  styled  himself  Emperor  of  Spain. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre  still  remained  among 
the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  kings  of  Arragon  (one  of 
whom  married  the  heiress  of  Catalonia)  descended 
from  the  mountains  into  the  plain,  took  Saragossa, 
and  carried  their  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  Castile  and 
Valentia.  The  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal  was  still  more  rapid.  A  prince  of  the  house  of 
France  had  received  from  Alfonso  VI.  the  city  of 
Porto  Calle,  with  the  title  of  count ;  his  successor 
assumed  that  of  king,  took  Lisbon,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  English  and  Flemish  crusaders,  and 
subdued  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  from  Gallicia 
to  the  Algarves.  All  these  victories  were  attended 
with  the  greater  difficulty  and  glory,  as  the  Moors, 
both  of  Spain  and  Africa,  were  united  under  the 
empire  of  the  Miramolins ;  in  whom  were  revived 
the  zeal,  the  valour,  the  learning,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  caliphs.  Their  capitals,  Fez  and 
Morocco,  were  superior  to  any  cities  in  Christen¬ 
dom. 

Each  state,  unconnected  with  its  neighbours, 
had  its  own  revolutions;  but  the  expeditions  to 
Palestine  were  the  common  business  of  Europe. 
Though  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard  excited  a 
second  crusade  more  formidable  than  the  first,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  numerous  armies  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  Emperor  Conrad  and  Lewis  VII.  of 
France,  perished  by  the  artifices  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  and  those  monarehs  appeared 
in  the  Holy  Land  rather  as  pilgrims  than  as  con¬ 
querors.  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
1171.  tians  was  Saladin,  who  abolished  the  Fatimite 
caliphs,  and  raised  himself  from  a  private  station  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Zeal  and 
policy  forbade  him  to  suffer  a  Christian  kingdom 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  Jerusalem  yielded 
1137.  to  his  arms,  and  the  Christians  experienced  a  gene¬ 
rous  treatment,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undeserved. 
The  news  of  this  loss  filled  Europe  with  shame, 
grief,  and  indignation.  Suspending  their  domestic 
ii89.  quarrels,  the  military  force  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  marched  into  the  East,  under  their 
respective  monarclis.  Frederic  Barbarossa  died  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  a  career  of  useless  victories.  Philip, 
Augustus,  and  Richard  I.  who  preferred  the  safer 
but  more  expensive  method  of  transporting  their 
troops  by,  sea,  took  the  inconsiderable  town  of  St. 
John  D’Acre  after  a  siege  of  two  years.  This 
1191.  third  crusade  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Saladin, 
1193.  who  left  a  name  admired  in  Asia,  dreaded  and 
esteemed  in  Europe. 

The  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  no  longer 
obeyed  the  house  of  Seljuk.  New  princes  (to  use 
the  Eastern  expression)  had  arisen  from  the  dust 
before  their  throne.  A  race  of  slaves,  the  gover¬ 
nors,  afterwards  sultans  of  Carizme,  enriched  by 
U92.  their  favour,  and  spared  by  their  clemency,  de- 
U36-H60.  prived  the  last  of  these  monarehs  of  his  sceptre  and 
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life.  The  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  with  a  juster  title, 
had  recovered  their  independence  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Irak.  Two  younger  branches  of  the 
house  of  Seljuk  still  reigned  in  Kerman  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  the  rights,  natural  as 
well  as  civil,  of  mankind,  were  enjoyed  only  by  the 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  who  scarcely  formed  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  community.  In  this  cen¬ 
tury  they  were  gradually  diffused  among  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  cities  of  Italy  acquired  full 
liberty :  the  greater  towns  of  Germany,  England, 
France  and  Spain  became  legal  corporations,  and 
purchased  immunities  more  or  less  considerable; 
even  the  peasant  began  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  cattle  on  bis  lord’s  estate. 

With  the  liberty  of  Europe  its  genius  awoke  ; 
but  the  first  efforts  of  its  growing  strength  were 
consumed  in  vain  and  fruitless  pursuits.  Ignorance 
was  succeeded  by  error.  The  civil  and  canon 
jurisprudence  were  blindly  adopted,  and  labori¬ 
ously  perverted.  Romances  of  chivalry,  and  monk¬ 
ish  legends  still  more  fabulous,  supplied  the  place 
of  history.  The  dreams  of  astrology  were  dignified 
with  the  name  of  astronomy.  To  discover  the 
philosopher’s  stone  was  the  only  end  of  chemistry. 
Superstition,  instead  of  flying  before  the  light  of 
true  philosoplry,  was  involved  in  thicker  darkness 
by  the  scholastic  phantom  which  usurped  its 
honours.  The  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
nature  and  antiquity,  were  neglected  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

c  3 
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The  Moguls. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

We  may  now  contemplate  two  of  the  greatest 
powers  that  have  ever  given  laws  to  mankind  ;  the 
one  founded  on  force,  the  other  on  opinion:  I 
mean  the  Tartar  conquerors,  and  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs. 

Birth-right,  election,  personal  merit,  force  of 
arms,  and  some  claims  to  a  divine  mission,  invested 
Zingis  Khan  with  the  absolute  command  of.all  the 
Tartar  and  Mogul  tribes.  As  soon  as  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  degree  of  order  and  discipline  among  his 
barbarous  host,  he  invaded  the  empire  of  China, 
took  Pekin,  and  subdued  the  northern  provinces. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Persia  against  Mo¬ 
hammed,  sultan  of  Carizme,  who,  by  putting  to 
death  the  Mogul  ambassadors,  drew  ruin  on  him¬ 
self,  his  family,  and  his  dominions.  From  tlie 
Jaxartes  to  the  Tigris,  nothing  could  withstand  the 
numbers  and  fury  of  the  Moguls.  Carizme,  Bo- 
cara,  Samarcand,  See.  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  rich  provinces  to  the  east  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  were  changed  from  a  garden  to 
a  desert.  Zingis  died  loaded  with  the  spoils  and 
curses  of  Asia.  His  successors  trod  in  the  same 
paths  of  rapine  and  conquest.  About  the  same 
time,  one  army  of  Moguls  completed  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  empire  of  China,  and  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  farthest  point  of  Corea,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  shores  of  Japan;  a  second  over-ran 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  threatened  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  won  the  battle  of  Lignitz  in  Sile¬ 
sia; 
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sia ;  a  third  army  took  Bagdad,  destroyed  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Caliphs,  and  laid  waste  Asia  Minor  and  i^se. 
Syria.  The  Mogul  princes  of  Persia  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Tartary  long  hesitated  between  the  Gospel  and 
the  Alcoran.  Their  conversion  would  have  been 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  church  than  all  the  cru¬ 
sades  ;  but  at  length  they  preferred  the  faith  of 
Mahomet,  and  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  129?. 
great  Khan,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  1273. 
the  Dalai  Lama.  Cublai  Khan,  the  grandson  and 
fourth  successor  of  Zingis,  united,  by  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  dynasty  of  the  South,  the  whole  Chi¬ 
nese  monarchy  with  Eastern  Tartary,  adopted  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  conquered  people,  encou¬ 
raged  the  arts  and  artists  of  every  nation,  and  is 
reckoned  by  the  Chinese  themselves  among  their 
best  emperors. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  claimed  an  universal  mo-  The  popes, 
narchy,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  main¬ 
tained  that  all  inferior  powers,  emperors,  kings, 
and  bishops,  derived  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
their  delegated  authority.  Of  all  the  Popes,  none 
asserted  these  lofty  pretensions  with  more  spirit  1198-1216. 
and  success  than  Innocent  III.  By  establishing 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Inquisition,  he  obtained  the  two  most 
memorable  victories  over  the  common  sense  and 
common  rights  of  mankind.  He  reduced  the  schis¬ 
matic  Greeks,  exterminated  the  Albigeois  heretics, 
despoiled  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse,  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  excommunicated  two  emperors,  a  king  of 
France,  and  a  king  of  England ;  the  last  of  whom 
c  3  confessed 
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confessed  himself  the  vassal  and  tributary  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Innocent  reigned  in  Rome  as  the 
successor  of  Constantine,  and  in  Naples  as  the  na-- 
tural  guardian  of  young  Frederic  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Sixth;  who,  after  Philip  of  Suabia  and  Otho 
IV.,  was  acknowledged  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  empire.  T}ie  SUperior  abilities  of  Frederic  II.,  his  Italian 
education,  the  Imperial  sceptre,  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Suabia,  rendered  him  formidable  to  the 
Popes,  who,  unmindful  of  their  accustomed  policy, 
had  rather  assisted  than  checked  his  elevation. 
This  fatal  error  could  be  retrieved  only  by  the  de- 
1227-1268.  struction  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  and  the  design 
was  prosecuted  during  more  than  forty  years  with 
a  constancy  worthy  of  the  ancient  senate.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  seized  the  first  ground  of  dispute, 
rejected  all  terms  of  peace,  and  convinced  both 
their  friends  and  their  enemies  that  they  were  re¬ 
solved  either  to  perish  or  to  conquer.  The  parties 
of  the  church  and  of  the  empire,  under  the  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellins,  divided  and  desolated 
1245.  Italy.  Amidst  this  confusion,  Innocent  IV.  so¬ 
lemnly  deposed  Frederic  in  the, council  of  Lyons, 
and  pursued  that  unfortunate  monarch  to  the 
1250.  grave.  After  his  decease,  the  name  of  emperor 
was  assumed  for  a  short  time,  by  his  son  Conrad  IV. 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  defended  by  his 
bastard  Mainfroy,  till  the  papal  arms  were  entrusted 
to  Charles  count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Lewis 
1266.  IX.  Followed  by  the  bravest  and  most  pious  war¬ 
riors  of  Christendom,  that  active  prince  passed  the 
,  Alps, 
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Alps,  and  in  a  single  battle  deprived  Mainfroy  of 
his  sceptre  and  his  life.  Conrad  in,  the  grandson 
of  Frederic,  and  the  last  of  that  unhappy  line,  lost 
his  head  on  a  scaffold  at  Naples,  after  a  brave,  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  His  blood  was  soon  revenged  by  the 
blood  of  eight  thousand  French  in  the  Sicilian  ves¬ 
pers,  who  fell  just  victims  of  their  licentious  inso¬ 
lence.  A  long  and  blood}r  quarrel  commenced  be¬ 
tween  the  House  of  Arragon,  which  was  called  by 
the  oppressed  people  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and 
the  House  of  Anjou,  which  still  remained  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Naples. 

The  free  cities  of  Italy,  now  delivered  from  the 
German  yoke,  began  to  enjoy  and  to  abuse  the 
blessings  of  wealth  and  liberty.  Of  a  hundred  in¬ 
dependent  republics,  every  one,  except  Venice, 
was  destitute  of  a  regular  government,  and  torn  by 
civil  dissensions.  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibel- 
lins,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  contended  for 
the  sovereignty  of  their  country.  The  most  trifling 
incident  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  conspiracy,  a 
tumult,  and  a  revolution.  Among  these  troubles, 
the  dark,  insidious,  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Italians 
was  gradually  formed. 

In  Germany,  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  anarchy.  The  prerogatives 
and  domains  of  the  emperors  were  usurped  by  the 
great  vassals.  Every  gentleman  exercised  round 
his  castle  a  licentious  independence;  the  cities 
were,  obliged  to  seek  protection  from  their  walls 
and  confederacies;  and  from  the  Rhine  and  Da- 
c  4  nube 
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nube  to  the  Baltic  the  names  of  Peace  and  Justice 
were  unknown.  It  was  at  length  discovered,  that 
without  an  appearance  of  union  the  Germanic 
body  could  not  subsist.  The  great  princes,  who 
began  to  assume  the  title  of  electors ,  agreed  to 
invest  a  first  magistrate  with  the .  dignity,  but  not 
i272-i29i.  with  the  power,  of  their  ancient  emperors.  Their 

1292-1298.  .  .  r  .  .  .  r  ^  ti  l  i  i 

jealous  caution  successively  fixed  on  iioclolph  count 
of  Hapsburgh,  and  Adolph  count  of  Nassau ; 
whose  fortune  was  far  inferior  to  their  birth  and  perr 
sonal  merit.  The  former,  however,  who  was  father 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  transmitted  to  his  son  Al¬ 
bert  such  ample  hereditary  dominions,  as  enabled 
him  to  form  a  party  against  the  emperor  Adolph, 
1298-1308.  to  wrest  from  him  the  sceptre,  and  to  display  that 
ambitious  pride  which  has  ever  since  been  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  that  family. 

France.  The  aggrandisement  of  the  French  monarchy 
1180-1223.  bore  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  justice.  Philip 
Augustus  summoned  John,  king  of  England  and 
isos,  peer  of  France,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
justify  himself  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Ar¬ 
thur,  The  parliament  punished  the  contumacious 
vat  sal  by  the  confiscation  of  his  fiefs,  and  the  king 
executed  the  sentence  before  the  indignation  of 
the  other  peers  could  subside  into  a  sense  of  their 
1204.  common  interest.  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Poitou  were  united  to  the  crown.  .Aquitain,  or 
Guyenne,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  victory  of  Philip  over  the  empire  was 
1214.  more  splendid,  but  less  useful.  In  the  decisive 
and  well-bought  battle  of  Bo  vines,  he  defeated 
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Otlio  IV.  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Germans.  His  navy  threatened  England;  and  his  1213. 
son  Lewis,  afterwards  Lewis  VIII.,  was  for  a  time 
acknowledged  king  by  the  English  nation.  The  1216. 
reign  of  that  prince  was  short  and  inglorious  :  but 
France  owes  as  much  to  the  laws  of  Lewis  IX.  as  1223-1226. 
to  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus  his  grandfather. 

Lewis  IX.,  notwithstanding  he  has  been  disgraced  1226-1270. 
by  the  title  of  Saint,  possessed  uncommon  virtues 
and  abilities.  To  abolish  private  hostilities  and 
judicial  combats;  to  introduce  an  uniform  and 
equitable  jurisprudence;  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  barons’  courts ;  to  protect  and  extend  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people ;  to  acquire  the  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  neighbours,  were  the  honest  arts  of  his 
wise  policy,  Notw  ithstanding  his  mad  passion  for 
the  crusades,  (the  only  blemish  of  this  accomplished 
character,)  he  left  his  son,  Philip  III.  surnamed  1270-1285. 
the  Bold,  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Europe,  1271. 
which  wTas  soon  augmented  by  the  reunion  of1  the 
rich  county  of  Thoulouse.  Philip  III.  wras  sue-  1285-1315. 
ceeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.  surnamed  the  Fair. 

To  break  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged  at  Ensland* 
the  Norman  conquest  was  the  great  business  of  the 
English  barons.  John,  whose  misfortunes  deserve 
no  pity,  lost  his  reputation  and  foreign  power  by 
his  contests  with  Rome  and  France ;  and  his  do¬ 
mestic  authority,  by  signing  Magna  Cliarta,  which  1215. 
contains  tlie  rude  outlines  of*  British  freedom.  The 
fifty-six  years  of  his  soil  Henry  III.  were  a  long  1216-1272, 
•  minority ;  during  which,  the  reins  of  government 
were  successively  resigned  to  foreign  favourites, 
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1258.  and  usurped  by  the  turbulent  barons,  under  their 
leader  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  then  only  the  heir  apparent,  rescued  his 
father,  vanquished  Montfort  and  his  adherents  in 
1265.  the  field,  and  restored  the  royal  authority ;  but  his 
i272-i3or.  good  sense  soon  taught  him  to  respect  the  new  bar¬ 
riers  raised  against  it,  to  confirm  Magna  Charta, 
and  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt  to  resume  the 
alienated  crown-lands.  Amidst  these  troubles,  the 
House  of  Peers  became  less  numerous  and  more 
powerful ;  the  Commons  were  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  legislature,  the  common  law  and  courts  of 
justice  received  their  present  form,  and  the  first 
statutes  were  enacted  against  the  avarice  of  Rome. 
Edward  the  First,  to  whose  wisdom  we  owe  many 
of  those  advantages,  conceived,  and  almost  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  great  design  of  uniting  the  whole  island 
1283.  under  one  dominion.  The  W elsli  lost  their  ancient 
independence,  but  for  several  ages  preserved  their 
1291.  savage  manners.  The  throne  of  Scotland  was  dis¬ 
puted,  almost  with  equal  claims,  by  several  candi¬ 
dates.  Edward,  who  was  acknowledged  as  umpire, 
1292*  awarded  the  crown  to  Baliol,  the  most  obsequious 
1296.  of  the  competitors,  treated  him  first  as  a  vassal,  and 
soon  afterwards  as  a  rebel ;  endeavoured  by  every 
expedient  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  haughty  nation, 
1298.  and  sullied  his  glorious  end,  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  the  means  which  he  used  to  attain  it. 
Spain.-  The  empire  of  the  Miramolins  was  destroyed  by 
*212,  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  between  the  Moors 
and  the  Christians.  The  latter  pursued  their  ad- 
1236-1218.  vantage :  Seville  and  Cordova  were  taken,  and  the 
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provinces  of  Estramadura,  Andalusia,  and  Murcia 
were,  in  about  forty  years,  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Castile.  The  kings  of  Arragon  were  not  less 
successful.  They  wrested  from  the  Moors  the  fer-  I238> 
tile  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  established  a  naval 
power  by  the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  Majorca  1229. 
and  Minorca.  The  bravest  of  the  Moors  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  displayed  as 
much  industry  in  the  improvement,  as  they  exerted 
valour  in  the  defence  of  this  last  remnant  of  their 
extensive  conquests.  The  kings  of  Castile  who 
acquired  the  greatest  reputation  ‘were  Ferdinand  1217-1252. 
III.  and  Alphonso  the  Astronomer;  the  former  for  1252-1224. 
his  political  wisdom,  the  latter  for  his  speculative 
knowledge. 

Four  great  crusades,  besides  many  smaller  expe-  The  cm- 
ditions,  were  undertaken  in  this  century ;  but 
though  Palestine  was  still  the  object  of  the  war,  it 
was  no  longer  the  scene  of  action.  The  French  1204. 
and  Venetians  of  the  fourth  crusade  turned  their 
arms  against  the  schismatic  Greeks,  took  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  divided  the  empire.  Constantinople  1261- 
was  indeed  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  trade 
and  dominions  which  had  once  belonged  to  that 
capital  were  irretrievably  lost.  John  de  Brienne,  a  1218< 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  titular  king  of  Jerusalem, 
invaded  Egypt,  took  Damietta  (the  old  Pelusium) 
after  a  siege  of  two  years ;  but  soon  thought 
himself  happy  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat,  by  sur¬ 
rendering  that  important  place.  The  crusade  of  124& 
Lewis  IX.  was  more  splendid  at  first ;  but  in  the 
end  more  unfortunate.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
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Egypt,  subdued  as  often  as  it  had  been  attacked, 
should  withstand  a  young  hero,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
1250.  thousand  valiant  enthusiasts.  The  army  was,  how¬ 
ever,  destroyed,  and  the  French  monarch  remained 
a  prisoner  among  the  infidels.  Rather  from  a 
vague  passion  of  combating  the  Mahometans,  than 
from  any  rational  prospect  of  recovering  the  Holy 
1W0>  Land,  Lewis  IX.  led  another  crusade  to  Africa, 
and  died  of  the  plague  under  the  walls  of  Tunis. 
i29L  The  few  places  yet  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  were  swept  away  by  the  sultans,  the 
successors,  but  no  longer  the  descendants  of  Sala- 
din.  The  Mamalukes,  a  body  of  Circassian  and 
Tartar  slaves,  had  dethroned  their  masters,  usurped 
1250.  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  established 
a  military  government,  oppressive  at  home,  but 
formidable  abroad. 

Of  these  seven  great  armaments,  which  shook 
Asia,  and  depopulated  Europe,  nothing  remained 
except  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  in  the  House  of 
lj07,  Lusignan,  and  the  three  military  orders.  The 
Templars,  by  their  luxury  and  pride,  hastened 
their  dissolution.  The  Hospitaliers  and  Teutonic 
Knights  preserved  themselves  by  their  valour. 
i3io.  Tile  former  conquered  Rhodes,  and  are  still  settled 
1227-1309.  at  Malta:  the  latter  formed  a  great  dominion  in 
Prussia  and  Courland,  at  the  expense  of  the  idola¬ 
ters,  whom  they  compelled  to  become  Christians 
and  subjects.  A  great  part  of  the  old  nobility  of 
Europe  perished  in  the  crusades,  their  fiefs  reverted 
toTheir  lords,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  new 
men,  raised  by  wealth,  merit,  or  favour;  and  whp 
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soon  imbibed  the  vanity,  though  not  the  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  their  predecessors. 

The  numerous  vermin  of  mendicant  friars,  Fran-  Learning, 
ciscans,  Dominicans,  Augustins,  Carmelites,  who 
swarmed  in  this  century,  with  habits  and  institu¬ 
tions  variously  ridiculous,  disgraced  religion,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  common  sense.  They  seized  on  scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy  as  a  science  peculiarly  suited  to 
their  minds ;  and,  excepting  only  Friar  Bacon, 
they  all  preferred  words  to  things.  The  subtle,  the 
profound,  the  irrefragable,  the  angelic,  and  the  se¬ 
raphic  Doctor  acquired  those  pompous  titles  by 
filling  ponderous  volumes  with  a  small  number  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  much  smaller  number  of 
ideas.  Universities  arose  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  thousands  of  students  employed  their  lives 
upon  these  grave  follies.  The  love-songs  of  the 
Troubadours,  or  Provencal  bards,  were  follies  of 
a  more  pleasing  nature,  which  amused  the  leisure 
of  the  greatest  princes,  polished  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Italian 
poetry. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Both  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  con-  1300-1400, 

.  /  r  -it  1 1  /•  xi  The  popes. 

querors  and  the  vanquished,  withdrew  from  Italy,  1305. 
their  field  of  battle.  The  former,  invited  by  the 
kings  of  France,  and  disgusted  with  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  established  the  papal  resi¬ 
dence  at  Avignon  during  more  than  seventy  years. 

These  French  pontiffs  Were  more  strongly  pos¬ 
sessed 
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sessed  by  the  love  of  money  than  the  love  of  power. 
1316-1334.  John  XXII.,  by  the  sale  of  benefices,  indulgences, 
and  absolutions,  accumulated  a  treasure  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  gold  florins.  At  the  repeated  so¬ 
licitations  of  the  Romans,  who  felt  their  error 

1377.  when  it  was  too  late,  Gregory  XI.  returned  to  his 
capital;  but  his  eyes  were  scarcely  closed,  when 

1378.  the  enraged  people  surrounded  the  conclave, 
threatening  the  cardinals  with  instant  death  unless 
they  chose  an  Italian  pontiff.  The  affrighted 
Frenchmen  yielded  to  their  fury,  but  were  no 
sooner  at  liberty,  than  they  protested  against  their 
first  election,  and  nominated  one  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Europe  was  divided  between  the 
two  rivals.  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  Pope  of  Rome  :  France  and  Spain  sided 
with  the  Pope  of  Avignon.  Each  had  his  ad¬ 
herents,  his  doctors,  his  saints,  and  his  miracles; 
but  their  mutual  excommunications,  which  at 
another  time  might  have  produced  a  battle  of 
swords,  only  occasioned  a  war  of  pens. 

The  empe-  Emperors,  whose  authority  in  Germany  was  so 
*  much  circumscribed,  could  not  invade  with  any 
success  the  confirmed  liberty  of  the  Italians. 
1308-1313.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxembourg,  and  Lewis  V.  of 
i3i4-i347.  Bavaria,  entered  Rome  in  triumph;  but  their 
triumph  was  not  attended  with  any  solid  or  perma¬ 
nent  advantages.  The  grandson  of  Henry  of  Lux- 
1347-1378.  embourg,  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  and  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  was  invited  by  the  eloquent  Petrarch  to 
assume  the  station  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Caesars.  The  Bohemian  Caesar  marched  into  Italy ; 
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but  it  was  only  to  see  himself  excluded  from  every 
fortified  city  as  an  enemy,  or  cautiously" received 
as  a  prisoner.  He  was  crowned  at  Rome,  but 
quitted  it  the  very  day  of  his  coronation ;  meanly, 
or  perhaps  wisely,  resigning  to  the  popes  all  the 
ancient  rights  which  he  derived  from  Charlemagne 
and  Otho.  His  son  Wenceslaus  Avould  glady  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  have  relinquished  the  em¬ 
pire,  with  its  remaining  prerogatives,  for  a  few 
hogsheads  of  Rhenish  or  Florence  wine. 

Although  neither  leisure,  independence,  nor  in¬ 
genuity  Avere  wanting  to  the  Italians,  they  were 
never  able  to  connect  themselves  into  a  system  of 
union  and  liberty.  Naples  flourished  under  the 
administration  of  Robert,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  but  Avas  almost  ruined  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Joan.  By  the  murder  of  her  first  hus¬ 
band  AndreAV,  she  dreAV  doAvn  the  A  cngeance  of  his 
brother,  the  stern  king  of  Hungary ;  by  adopting 
LeAvis  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Charles  V., 
entailed  on  her  dominions  acivil  Avar,  of  Avhich  she 
was  herself  the  first  victim.  Rome  saw,  fora  mo¬ 
ment,  her  tribunes,  her  freedom,  and  her  dignity 
restored  by  Nicholas  Rienzi,  Avhose  extraordinary 
character  Avas  a  compound  of  the  hero  and  the  buf¬ 
foon.  Florence,  like  Athens,  experienced  all  the 
evils  incident,  or  rather  inherent,  to  a  wild  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  Avasted 
each  other’s  strength  in  naval  Avars,  Avhich  allowed 
not  the  latter  a  moment’s  respite  from  their  intes¬ 
tine  dissensions.  The  free  cities  of  Lombardy  and 
Romagna  were  oppressed  by  domestic  tyrants,  un- 
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der  the  specious  titles  6f  vicars  of  the  church  of 
of  the  empire;  but  these  petty  usurpers  were  gra^ 
dually  swallowed  up  in  the  power  of  the  Visconti, 
first  lords,  and  afterwards  dukes  of  Milan . 

The  more  phlegmatic  Germans,  though  poor 
and  barbarous,  maintained,  and  even  improved,  the 
form  of  their  constitution.  Whatever  concerned 
the  election  and  coronation  of  the  emperors,  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  civil  discord,  was  finally  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  golden  bull  published  by  Charles 
IV.  in  a  general  diet.  The  title  and  power  of 
electors  were  confined  to  seven  great  princes,  the 
Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  Count  Palatin. 
These  electors  soon  asserted  over  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus  their  right  of  deposing  an  unworthy 
sovereign. 

The  Swiss  owe  their  reputation  to  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  their  freedom  to  their  valour.  The  pea¬ 
sants  of  three  vallies  among  the  Alps,  Uri,  Schwitz, 
and  Underwald,  oppressed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Emperor  Albert,  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  at 
first  for  seven  years,  and  afterwards  for  ever.  Leo¬ 
pold  duke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  Albert,  marched 
against  them  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men; 
but  was  overthrown  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten 
by  1300  Swiss.  The  little,  communities  of  Zug 
and  Claris,  and  the  cities  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and 
Berne,  gradually  acceded  to  the  confederacy  which 
was  cemented  with  the  blood  of  another  Duke 
Leopold,  who  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the  Austrian 
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nobility,  in  the  battle  of  Sempach.  Zurich,  and 
Berne  were  allowed  the  first  rank  among  the  eight 
cantons;  the  former  for  its  wealth,  the  latter  for 
its  military  power.  In  the  five  rustic  communities 
the  government  was  a  pure  democracy;  in  the 
three  cities,  it  was  tempered  with  a  small  mixture 
of  aristocracy,  which  time  and  circumstances  have 
very  much  strengthened.  The  whole  common¬ 
wealth,  disclaiming  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  retained  their  ancient  allegiance  to  the 
German  empire. 

The  constitution  of  the  French  monarchy  re¬ 
ceived  new  strength  and  harmony  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  events :  1 .  In  the  memorable  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  clergy  remembered 
that  they  were  subjects  as  well  as  priests.  The 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  were  asserted  with 
spirit  and  success;  and  the  crown  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree  delivered  from  -a  servile  dependence  on  a 
foreign  prelate.  %  The  States  General ,  composed 
of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  were 
assembled  by  Philip  the  Fair,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  decline  of  the.  Carlovingian  race.  As 
their  meetings  were  short  and  irregular,  they  never 
acquired  the  authority  of  legislators,  and  their  tu¬ 
multuous  opposition  commonly  subsided  into  an 
obsequious  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
court.  3.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  styled  the 
Court  of  Peers,  and  should  have  been  composed  of 
the  great  vassals  of  the  crown;  but  as  they  dis¬ 
dained  the. humble  office  of  judicature,  their  place 
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was  supplied  by  the  bishops,  the  barons,  and  the 
principal  officers,  whose  noble  ignorance  was  di¬ 
rected  by  some  plebeian  assessors.  The  servants 
gradually  supplanted  their  masters,  combated  the* 
violence  of  the  nobility  with  the  subtilties  of  law, 
and  laboured  to  erect  a  pure  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  feudal  system.  For  a  long  time  these 
magistrates  held  their  places  only  during  the  king’s 
pleasure.  4.  The  Salic  law ,  though  of  the  most 
lasting  benefit  to  the  monarchy,  occasioned  the 
long  and  destructive  wars  between  France  and 
England.  After  a  series  of  eleven  kings,  in  lineal 
1314-1317.  and  male  descent  from  Hugh  Capet,  Lewis  X. 
.1317-1322-  Hutin,  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  Philip  V. 
1322-1328.  an(j  Qlarjes  J  V.,  and  afterwards  by  his  first  cousin, 
1328-1350.  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  on  the  acknowledged  princi* 
pie  that  females  were  incapable  of  inheriting  the 
crown  of  France.  Whether  that  principle  be  ad¬ 
mitted  or  rejected,  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  of 
England  is  equally  indefensible.  The  question 
was  not,  however,  decided  by  arguments,  but  by 
arms.  Both  nations  signalized  their  valour  in  the 
1346-1356.  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers;  but  the  discipline  of 
the  English  triumphed  over  the  numbers  of  the 
1350-1364.  French.  The  captivity  of  John,  who  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  crown  and  misfortunes  of  his  father 
Philip,  exposed  France  to  a  total  dissolution  of 
government,  with  all  its  attendant  calamities. 
However,  though  Edward  was  able  to  ruin,  he  was 
1360.  unable  to  Conquer  that  great  kingdom.  By  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  he  accepted  of  three  millions 
of  gold  crowns,  the  city  of  Calais,  and  seven  pro¬ 
vinces 
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vinces  adjacent  to  Guyenne;  but  the  last  were  i369. 
soon  wrested  from  him  by  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Charles  V.,  whose  wise  administration  healed  the  1364-1380. 
wounds  of  his  country.  They,  hied  afresh  under  1380-1422. 
his  unhappy  son  Charles  VI.  :  first  a  minor,  and 
afterwards  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  was  ever  a 
victim  of  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  his  uncles. 

In  this  century,  Champagne  and  Dauphin^,  the 
first  by  inheritance  and  treaty,  the  second  by  do¬ 
nation,  were  re-united  to  the  crown. 

The  iron  fetters,  in  which  Edward  I.  seemed  for  England, 
ever  to  have  bound  Scotland,  were  broken  by  the  1306- 
valour  and  fortune  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  kings.  To  resist  the  heroic  leader 
of  a  brave  nation,  combating  for  freedom  and  a 
throne,  required  all  the  powerful  genius  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  and  was  a  task  by  far  too  arduous  for  his 
feeble  son.  The  victory  of  Bannocks  Boarn  se-  1307-1327. 
cured  to  Robert  a  sceptre,  which,  by  the  marriage  1315. 
of  his  daughter,  was  transmitted  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Edward  II.,  vanquished  by  his  enemies,  1371. 
despised  by  his  subjects,  governed  by  his  favour¬ 
ites,  betrayed  by  his  brother,  his  wife,  and  his  son, 
descended  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  and  from  a 
prison  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  English  dwell 
with  rapture  on  the  trophies  of  Edward  III.  and  1327-1377. 
his  gallant  son  the  Black  Prince ;  on  the  fields  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  and  on  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  at  the  same  time  prisoners  in  Lon¬ 
don.  To  a  thinking  mind,  Edward’s  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  of  greater  value 
than  all  these  barren  laurels.  Richard  II.,  son  of 
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the  Black  Prince,  affords  the  second  instance  in 
this  century  of  an  English  king  deposed  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  subjects.  The  House  of  Commons 
acquired  its  present  form,  and  a  dignity  unknown 
to  the  third  estate  in  any  other  country,  by  the 
junction  of  the  knights  of  shires,  or  representatives 
of  the  lesser  nobility,  who,  about  this  time,  separa¬ 
ted  themselves  from  the  peers.  After  the  deposition 
of  Richard,  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of^  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III., 
usurped  the  crown.  The  posterity  of  the  second 
-son,  Lionel  of  Clarence,  was  disregarded, "but  still 
existed  latent  in  the  House  of  York. 

The  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  the 
four  Christian  monarchies  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Na¬ 
varre,  and  Portugal,  preserved  their  respective  laws 
and  limits.  The  constitution  of  the  Christian 
states  was  suited  to  the  haughty  and  generous 
temper  of  the  people.  The  justiciary  of  Arragon, 
a  name  dreadful  to  royal  ears,  possessed  the  noble 
but  dangerous  privilege  of  declaring  when  the  sub¬ 
jects  Were  justified  in  taking  arms  against  their 
sovereign.  The  Castilians,  without  waiting  for 
the  sentence  of  a  magistrate,  knew  how  to  resist  a 
tyrant,  either  in  the  Cortes  or  in  the  field.  The 
civil  war  between  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile, 
and  his  brother,  occasioned  a  great  revolution,  in 
which  France  and  England  took  the  opposite  sides, 
rather  from  a  wild  love  of  enterprise,  than  from 
any  rational  motives  of  policy.  After  several  turns 
of  fortune  the  bastard  was  victorious,  transmitted 
the  crown- to  his  posterity,  and  ratified  a  strict 
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union  with  his  French  allies ;  binding  Fiance  and 
Castile  to  each  other,  king  to  king,  people  to  peo¬ 
ple,  and  man  to  man. 

Africa,  relapsing  into  its  native  barbarism,  no 
longer  merits  our  attention.  Egypt  and  Syria 
continued  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ma- 
malukes  ;  although  some  of  those  sultans  correct¬ 
ed,  by  their  personal  virtues,  the  defects  of  their 
institution.  In  the  East,  two  formidable  powers 
arose.  The  greatness  of  the  Othman  Turks  was 
gradual  and  permanent ;  the  conquests  of  Timur 
were  rapid  and  transitory. 

During  the  anarchy  which  overspread  Asia 
Minor  on  the  fall  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  the 
Greeks  recovered  many  of  the  maritime  places, 
and  every  Turkish  emir  made  himself  independent 
within  his  jurisdiction.  Othman  first  erected 
his  standard  near  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia; 
and  as  he  commanded  only  a  small  tribe  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  soldiers,  he  was  branded  with  the  name 
of  robber.  A  more  numerous  army,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Nice,  Nicomeda,  and  Prusa,  bestowed 
on  his  son  Orcan  the  appellation  of  Conqueror. 
The  imprudent  Greeks,  in  the  madness  of  civil 
discord,  invited  the  Turks,  opened  the  Hellespont, 
and  betrayed  Christendom.  Adrianople  became 
the  capital  of  the  Othman  power  in  Europe ;  and 
the  Eastern  empire,  reduced  to  the  suburbs  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  pressed  on  either  side  by  the  arms 
of  Amurath  I.  That  sultan  instituted  the  janiza¬ 
ries,  a  body  of  infantry,  from  their  arms,  discipline, 
and  enthusiasm,  almost  invincible.  The  flower  of 
V  3  the 
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the  Christian  youth,  tom  in  infancy  from  their 
parents,  were  gradually  aggregated  to  the  Turkish 
nation,  after  they  had  lost,  in  the  severe  education 
of  the  seraglio,  all  memory  of  then'  former  country 
1389-1402.  anc[  religion.  Bajazet  I.  deserved  his  surname  of 
Ilderim,  or  Lightning,  by  the  rapid  impetuosity 
with  which  he  flew  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Da¬ 
nube.  He  triumphed  by  turns  over  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Christians  of  Bulgaria, 
1396.  Servia,  Hungary,  and  Greece;  and  the  total  de¬ 
feat  of  an  army  of  French  in  the  battle  of  Nico- 
polis,  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Europe.- 

Timur.  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  raised  himself  from  a  pri- 
1369-1405.  vate>  though  not  a  mean  condition,  to  the  throne 
of  Samareand.  His  first  dominions  lay  between 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  in  the  country  called 
Sogdiana  by  the  ancients,  Maurenahar  by  modern 
Persians,  and  by  the  Tartars  Zagatay,  from  one  of 
the  sons  of  Zingis.  The  lawful  successor  of  Za¬ 
gatay,  rather  mindful  of  his  situation  than  of  his 
descent,  served  with  humble  fidelity  in  the  army 
of  the  usurper.  After  reducing  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Carizme  and  Khorasan,  Timur  invaded 
Persia,  and  extinguished  all  the  petty  tyrants  who 
had  started  up  since  the  decline  of  the  House  of 
1335.  Zingis.  The  khan  of  the  Western  Tartary  (who 
ruled  the  kingdoms  of  Cazan  and  Astracan,  and 
exacted  a  tribute  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mus¬ 
covy)  was  unable  to  elude  the  pursuit,  or  to  resist 
the  arms  of  Timur.  From  the  deserts  of  Siberia 
he  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  re¬ 
turned 
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turned  from  Delhi  to  Samarcand  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  Hindostan.  He  knew  how  to  reign 
as  well  as  how  to  conquer.  Although  very  pro¬ 
fuse  of  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  he  was  careful  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects.  He  loved 
magnificence  and  society:  encouraged  the  arts, 
and  was  versed  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  litera¬ 
ture.  His  zeal  for  the  Mussulman  faith  inflamed 
his  natural  cruelty  against  the  Gentoos  of  India 
and  the  Christians  of  Georgia. 

The  empire  of  the  Moguls  in  China,  founded 
on  violence,  and  maintained  by  policy,  was  at 
length  dissolved  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  placed  a  dynasty  of  their  countrymen  on  the 
throne,  whilst  the  Tartars,  returning  to  the  pastoral 
life  of  the  desert,  gradually  recovered  the  martial 
spirit  which  they  had  lost  amidst  the  arts  and  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  conquered  provinces. 

A  more  diffusive  commerce  began  to  connect  the 
European  nations  by  their  mutual  wants  and  con¬ 
veniences  ;  the  discovery  of  the  compass  inspired 
navigators  with  greater  boldness  and  security.  The 
Hanseatic  cities  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  formed  a 
powerful  association,  engrossed  the  fishery,  iron, 
corn,  timber,  hides  and  furs  of  the  North;  and 
contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  with 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  money,  the  finer  manufactures,  and  the 
trade  of  the  East  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 
The  merchants  of  Venice  and  of  Dantzic  met  at 
tlie  common  mart  at  Bruges,  which  soon  became 
the  warehouse  of  Europe.  The  Flemings,  animated 
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by  the  spectacle  of  wealth  and  industry,  applied 
themselves  with  great  ardour  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  particularly  to  the  making  broad  cloth,  linen, 
and  tapestry. 

The  advantages  of  trade  were  common  to  several 
nations ;  but  the  pleasures  and  glory  of  literature 
were  confined  to  the  Italians,  or  rather  to  a  few 
men  of  genius,  who  emerged  from  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  multitude.  The  writings  of 
Dante,  Boccace,  and  Petrarch,  for  ever  fixed  the 
Italian  language.  The  first  displayed  the  powers 
of  a  wild  but  original  genius :  the  Decameron  of 
the  second  contains  a  just  and  agreeable  picture 
of  human  life.  A  few  stanzas  on  Laura  and  Rome 
have  immortalised  the  name  of  Petrarch,  who  was 
a  patriot,  a  philosopher,  and  the  first  restorer  of 
ihe  Latin  tongue,  and  of  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
If  any  barbarian  on  this  side  the  Alps  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  it  is  our  countryman  Chaucer, 
whose  Gothic  dialect  often  conceals  natural  hu¬ 
mour  and  poetical  imagery. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

After  breaking  the  power  of  the  Mamalukes, 
and  ruining  the  cities  of  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus,  Timur  advanced  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Bajazet.  The  situation  and  character  of  the 
two  monarchs  rendered  a  war  inevitable.  The  ar¬ 
mies  met  in  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the  contest 
was  decided  in  the  Tartar’s  favour,  by  the  total  de¬ 
feat  and  captivity  of  his  rival.  After  this  victory, 
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the  empire  of  Timur  extended  from  Moscow  to 
the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Ganges  ;  but  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied  : 
death  surprized  him  as  he  was  preparing  to  invade  1405. 
China,  to  assert  the  cause  of  his  nation  and  of  his 
religion.  His  feeble  successors,  far  from  meditat¬ 
ing  new  conquests,  saw  province  after  province 
gradually  escape  from  their  dominion,  till  a  few 
cities  near  the  Oxus  were  the  only  patrimony  that 
remained  to  the  House  of  Timur.  1470, 

The  Turks  had  been  defeated,  but  not  subdued.  TheTuAs. 
As  soon  as  Timur  was  no  more,  they  collected 
their  scattered  forces,  replaced  their  monarchy  on 
its  former  basis,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Maho-  1413-1421. 
met  I.  were  again  victorious  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Amurath  II.  swayed  the  Othman  sceptre  1421-1451. 
with  the  abilities  of  a  great  monarch,  and  twice 
resigned  it  with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher. 

He  was  forced  from  his  retreat  to  chastise  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary,  who,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  violated  a  so¬ 
lemn  truce.  That  act  of  justice  was  most  com¬ 
pletely  executed  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Wama,  1444. 
which  was  fatal  to  the  king,  to  the  papal  legate, 
and  to  the  whole  Christian  army.  The  easy  but  1453. 
important  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  reserved 
for  Mahomet  II.  The  little  empire  of  Trebizond,  1451-1481. 
and  the  other  independent  provinces  of  Greece  and  1452. 
Asia  Minor,  soon  experienced  the  same  fate. 

Though  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  raise  the  sieges 
of  Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  though  he  was  for  a  long 
time  stopped  by  Scanderbeg  in  the  mountains  of 
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Albania,  yet  his  arms  were  generally  successful 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates,  on  the  banks 
of  which  he  vanquished  Uzun  Hassan,  a  Turcoman 
prince,  who  had  usurped  Persia  from  the  posterity 
of  Timur.  The  conquest  of  Rome  and  Italy  was 
the  great  object  of  Mahomet’s  ambition ;  and  a 
Turkish  army  had  already  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  the  Christians  were  delivered  from 
this  imminent  danger  by  the  seasonable  death  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  inactive  disposition  of  his  son 
1481-1512.  Bajazet  II.  But  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the 
Turks  were  still  formidable  to  Christendom,  and 
the  passion  for  crusades  had  ceased  at  the  very 
time  when  it  might  have  been  approved  by  reason 
and  justice. 

^oundis  '*1  The  council  of  Pisa,  by  the  election  of  a  third 
1409.  pontiff,  multiplied,  instead  of  extinguishing,  the 
'  evils  of  the  great  schism.  The  council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  in  which  the  five  great  nations  of  Europe 
were  represented  by  their  prelates  and  ambassadors, 
acted  with  greater  vigour  and  effect,  They  re¬ 
jected  the  defective  title  of  two  pretenders,  and 
judicially  deposed  the  third,  by  whose  authority 
they  were  assembled.  The  election  of  Martin  V. 
restored  peace  to  the  church ;  but  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence,  which  had  animated  the  fathers  of 
1432-1443.  Constance,  revived  in  the  council  of  Basil.  The 
assembled  bishops  of  Christendom  attempted  to 
limit  the  despotic  power  which  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  usurped  over  his  brethren ;  but  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  distributed  with  a  skilful  hand,  si¬ 
lenced  the  opposition ;  and  nothing  remains  of 
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those  famous  councils  but  a  few  decrees,  revered 
at  Paris,  detested  and  dreaded  at  Rome.  Amongst 
these  disorders,  the  laity  of  some  countries  disco¬ 
vered  as  much  discontent  at  the  riches  of  the  clergy, 
as  the  clergy  expressed  at  the  power  of  the  popes. 
John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  two  Bohemian 
doctors,  who  taught  principles  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  protestants,  were  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  council'  of  Constance*  before 
which  they  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  the 
public  faith.  From  their  ashes  arose  a  civil  war, 
in  which  the  Bohemians,  inflamed  by  revenge  and 
enthusiasm,  for  a  long  time  inflicted  and  suffered 
the  severest  calamities. 

Italy,  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasions,  main¬ 
tained  an  internal  balance,  through  a  series  of  art¬ 
ful  negociations  and  harmless  wars,  attended  with 
scarcely  any  effusion  of  blood.  The  sword,  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  Italian  sovereigns, 
was  taken  up  by  troops  of  independent  mercena¬ 
ries,  who  acknowledged  no  tie  but  their  interest, 
nor  any  allegiance  except  to  leaders  of  their  own 
choice.  The  five  principal  powers  were,  the  popes, 
the  kings  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice.  1.  The  popes, 
after  the  couijcil  of  Constance  and  Basil,  applied 
themselves  to  reconcile  the  Roman  people  to  their 
government,  and  to  extirpate  the  petty  usurpers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  2.  Their  great  fief  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  theatre  of  a  long  civil 
war  between  the  Houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon. 
It  flourished  under  the  administration  of  Alphonso 
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1458-1494.  the  Wise,  who  preferred  Italy  to  his  Spanish  domi¬ 
nions.  Ferdinand  his  natural  son  succeeded  him 
in  Naples  only,  oppressed  the  barons,  protected 
the  people,  and  was  delivered  by  a  seasonable 
death  from  the  arms  of  Charles  VIII.  king  of 
1448.  France.  3.  After  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Vis¬ 
conti,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  superior  in  value  to  se¬ 
veral  kingdoms,  was  claimed  by  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  in  right  of  his  mother ;  but  was  usurped  by 
1450-1466.  Francis  Sforza,  the  bastard  of  a  peasant,  and  one 
of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  mercenary 
bands ;  who,  with  a  policy  equal  to  his  valour,  left 
Milan  the  peaceable  inheritance  of  his  family.  4. 
The  elevation  of  the  Medici  was  the  more  gradual 
1433-1464.  effect  of  prudence  and  industry :  Cosmo  the  father 
1472-1492.  of  his  country,  and  Lorenzo  the  father  of  the 
muses,  in  the 'humble  station  of  citizens  and  mer¬ 
chants,  revived  learning,  governed  Florence,  and 
influenced  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  old  forms  of  the 
commonwealth  were  preserved,  and  it  was  only  by 
an  unusual  tranquillity  that  the  Florentines  could 
be  sensible  of  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  *  5.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Venetian  senate,  the  arts  and  opu¬ 
lence  of  Venice,  an  extensive  commerce,  a  formi¬ 
dable  navy,  the  possession  of  a  long  tract  of  sea 
coast  in  Dalmatia,  with  the  islands  of  Candia,  Cy¬ 
prus,  &c:  formed  the  natural  strength  of  a  republic 
respected  in  Europe  as  the  firmest  bulwark  against 
the  Turkish  arms.  The  imprudent  conquests  in 
Lombardy,  from  which  the  Venetians  were  not 
able  to  refrain ;  the  Friul,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Brescia,  and  Bergamo,  drained  the  treasury  of  St. 
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Mark,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian 
powers. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Robert  Count  Palatin  Germany, 
was  obscure  and  inglorious.  Though  Sigismund  1400-1410. 
of  Luxembourg  presided  with  some  dignity  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  his  administration  was  rather  1410-1438. 
busy  than  active.  After  his  death,  the  Imperial 
crown  returned  for  ever  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
first  in  the  person  of  Albert  II.  and  then  of  Frede-  1438-1440. 
ric  III. ;  the  latter  possessed  the  title  of  emperor  1440-1493. 
above  half  a  century  without  either  authority  or 
reputation.  Germany  was  without  influence  in 
Europe;  but  judicious  foreigners  began  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  latent  powers  of  that  great  body,  when 
once  roused  into  action  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
defence.  The  levity  of  Maximilian  I.  engaged  1493-1519. 
him  in  perpetual  wars  and  treaties,  which  com¬ 
monly  ended  in  his  disappointment  and  confusion. 
However,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Austrian  greatness,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary 
of  Burgundy ;  and  as  the  founder  of  the  public  law , 
by  his  useful  institutions  of  the  circles  and  of  the 
Imperial  chamber.  * 

The  usurpation  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  England, 
supported  by  the  fortune  and  abilities  of  Henry 
IV.  His  warlike  son  Henry  V.  asserted,  by  the 
victory  of  AzincOurt,  the  claim  of  the  Plantagenets 
to  the  French  monarchy.  The  conquest  of  it  was 
a  task  much  too  difficult  for  a  prince  whose  reve¬ 
nue  did  not  exceed  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money,  and  whose  subjects 
were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  make  any  extra¬ 
ordinary 
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ordinary  efforts  to  render  England  in  the  end  & 
province  of  France.  The  vindictive'  spirit  of 
Queen  Isabella,  and  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy, 
betrayed  their  country  and  posterity.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch  was  solicited  to  sigh  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  and  to  accept,  with  the  hand  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Catharine,  the  quality  of  regent  and  heir  of 
France.  His  infant  son  Henry  VI.  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  at  Paris  as  well  as  at  London.  His  reign  was  a 
series  of  weakness  and  misfortunes.  The  French 
conquests  were  gradually  lost,  and  the  English 
barons  returned  into  their  island  exasperated 
against  each  other,  habituated  to  the  power  and 
licence  of  war,  and  as  much  discontented  with 
the  monkish  virtues  of  Henry,  as  with  the  mascu¬ 
line  spirit  and  foreign  connections  of  his  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  pretensions  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  and  of  his  son  Edward  IV.,  in¬ 
flamed  the  discontent  into  civil  war.  Hereditary 
right  was  pleaded  against  long  possession;  the 
banners  of  the  white  and  red  roses  met  in  many  a 
bloody  field,  and  the  votes  of  parliament  varied 
with  the  chance  of  arms.  Edward  of  York  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  revenged  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  triumphed  over  the  Lancastrian  party: 
but  no  sooner  was  the  imprudent  youth  seated  on 
the  throne,  than  he  cast  away ,  the  friendship  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  with  it  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sceptre.  That  warlike  and  popular  nobleman, 
impatient  of  indignities,  drove  Edward  into  exile, 
and  brought  back  Henry  (scarcely  conscious  of  the 
change)  from  the  tower  to  the  palace.  Edward’s 
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activity  soon  retrieved  his  indiscretion.  He  landed 
in  England  with  a  few  followers,  called  an  army  to 
his  standard,  obtained  the  decisive  victories  of  Bar- 
net  and  Tewksbury,  and  suffered  no  enemy  to  live 
who  might  interrupt  the  security  and  pleasure  of 
his  future  reign.  The  crimes  of  Richard  III.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  two 
nephews  (Edward  V,  and  his  brother),  reconciled 
the  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Henry  Tudor, 
earl  of  Richmond,  was  invited  over  from  Britanny 
as  the  common  avenger,  vanquished  and  slew  the 
tyrant  in  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  uniting  the 
two  roses  by  his  marriage  with  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  IV.,  gave  England  a  prospect  of 
serener  days.  The  kingdom  had  however  suffered 
less  than  might  be  expected  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.  The  frequent  revolutions  were  decided 
by  one  or  two  battles;  and  vso  short  a  time  was 
consumed  in  actual  hostilities  as  allowed  not  any 
foreign  power  to  interpose  his  dangerous  assist¬ 
ance:  no  cities  were  destroyed,  as  none  were 
enough  fortified  to  sustain  a  siege.  The  churches, 
and  even  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries  were  respect¬ 
ed,  and  the  revenge  of  the  conquerors  was  com¬ 
monly  confined  to  the  princes  and  barons  of  the 
adverse  party,  who  all  died  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold.  The  power  and  estates  of  this  old  nobi¬ 
lity  were  gradually  shared  by  a  multitude  of  new 
families  enriched  by  commerce,  and  favoured  by 
the  wise  policy  of  Henry  VII.;  but  between  the 
depression  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rise  of  the 
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commons,  there  was  an  interval  of  unresisted  des¬ 
potism. 

The  factions  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  who 
disputed  the  government  of  Charles  VI.,  filled 
France  with  blood  and  confusion.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  John  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  avow¬ 
ed  and  justified  the  deed,  was  some  years  after¬ 
wards  assassinated  in  the  presence,  and  probably 
with  the  consent  of  the  young  Dauphin.  That 
prince,  persecuted  by  his  mother,  disinherited  by 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  on  every  side  pressed  and 
surrounded  by  the  victorious  English,  assumed  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  on  his  father’s  death,  and  ap¬ 
pealed,  though  with  little  hopes  of  success,  to  God 
and  his  sword.  The  French  monarchy  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  but,  like  the  Othman  empire  in  the 
same  century,  rose  more  powerful  from  its  fall. 
A  generous  enthusiasm  first  revived  the  national 
spirit,  and  awakened  the  young  monarch  from  his 
indolent  despair.  A  shepherdess  declared  a  divine 
commission  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to 
crown  him  in  Rheims.  She  performed  her  promi¬ 
ses  ;  and  the  consternation  of  the  English  was  still 
greater  than  their  real  loss.  The  genius  of  Charles, 
seconded  by  his  brave  and  loyal  nobility,  seemed 
to  expand  with  his  fortune.  The  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  was  reconciled  to  his  kinsman  and  sove¬ 
reign,  Paris  opened  its  gates  with  willing  submis¬ 
sion,  and  at  length,  after  some  years  of  languid 
operations  or  imperfect  truces,  the  French  re¬ 
covered 
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covered  Normandy  and  Guyenne,  and  left  the 
English  no  footing*  in  their  country  beyond  the 
walls  of  Calais.  The  last  years  of  Charles  Vllth’s 
reign  were  employed  in  reforming  and  regulating 
the  state  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  the  first  modern 
prince  who  has  possessed  a  military  force  in  time 
of  peace,  or  imposed  taxes  by  his  sole  authority. 
The  former  were  composed  of  1500  lances,  who 
with  their  followers  made  a  body  of  9000  horse. 
The  latter  did  not  exceed  360,000  pounds  sterling. 
This  great  alteration  was  introduced  without  op¬ 
position,  and  felt  only  by  its  consequences,  which 
gradually  affected  all  Europe. 

The  feudal  system,  weakened,  in  France,  by 
these  innovations,  was  annihilated  by  the  severe 
despotism  of  Lewis  XI.,  into  whom  the  soul  of 
Tiberius  might  seem  to  have  passed.  As  it  wras 
his  constant  policy  to  level  all  distinctions  among 
his  subjects,  except  such  as  were  derived  from  his 
favour,  the  princes  and  great  nobility  took  up 
arms,  and  besieged  him  in  Paris:  but  their  con¬ 
federacy,  sumamed  of  the  public  good ,  was  soon 
dissolved  by  the  jealousy  and  private  views  of  the 
leaders,  few  of  whom  afterwards  escaped  the  re¬ 
venge  of  a  tyrant,  alike  insensible  to  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  the  law  of  justice,  or  the  dictates  of  humani¬ 
ty.  The  .Gendarmerie  of  the  kingdom  was  in¬ 
creased  to  4000  lances,  besides  a  disciplined  militia, 
a  large  body  of  Swiss  infantry,  and  a  considerable 
train  of  artillery,  the  use  of  which  had  already 
altered  the  art  of  war.  The  revenue  of  France  was 
raised  to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  as  well  by  extra- 
vol.  hi.  e  ordinary 
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ordinary  impositions, .  as  by  the  union  of  Anjoif, 
Maine,  Provence,  Roussillon,  Burgundy,  Tranche- 
Comt6,  and  Artois,  to  the  body  of  the  French 
monarchy,  which,  under  this  wise  tyrant,  began  to 
improve  in  domestic  policy,  and  to  assume  the  first 
station  in  the  great  republic  of  Christendom. 

The  revolution  which  restored  Burgundy  to  the 
French  monarchy  merits  more  than  common  atten¬ 
tion.  Charles  the  Bold  of  the  house  of  France, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sovereign  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  was  the  natural  and  implacable  enemy  of 
Lewis  XI.  His  subjects  of  Burgundy  were  brave 
and  loyal ;  those  of  Flanders,  rich  and  industrious ; 
liis  revenue  was  considerable  ;  his  court  magnifi¬ 
cent;  his  troops  numerous  and  well  disciplined  , 
and  his  dominions  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of 
Guelders,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  But  his  vain 
projects  of  ambition  were  far  superior  either  to  his 
power  or  his  abilities.  At  one  and  the  same  time 
he  aspired  to  obtain  the  regal  title,  to  be  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  to  divide  France  with  the 
English,  to  invade  Italy,  and  to  lead  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  The  Swiss  Cantons,  a  name 
till  then  unknown  in  Europe,  humbled  his  pride. 
Many  writers*  more  attentive  to  the  moral  precept 
than  to  historic  truth,  have  represented  the  Swiss 
as  a  harmless  people,  attacked  without  justice  or 
provocation.  Those  rude  mountaineers  were,  on 
the  contrary,  the  aggressors:  and  it  appears  by 
authentic  documents,  that  French  intrigues,  and 
even  French  money,  had  found  a  way  into  the 
senate  of  Beme,  Lewis  XI.,  who  in  his  youth 
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had  experienced  the  valour  of  the  Swiss,  inflamed 
the  quarrel'  till  it  became  irreconcileable,  and  then 
sat  down  the  quiet  spectator  of  the  event.  The 
Gendarmerie  of  Burgundy  was  discomfited  in 
three  great  battles,  by  the  firm  battalions  of  Swiss 
infantry,  composed  of  pikemen  and  musqueteers. 
At  Granson,  Charles  lost  his  honour  and  treasures; 
at  Morat,  the  flower  of  his  troops;  and  at  Nancy, 
his  life.  He  left  only  an  orphan  daughter,  whose 
rich  patrimony  Lewis  might  perhaps  have  secured 
by  a  treaty  of  marriage.  Actuated  by  passion, 
rather  than  sound  policy*  he  chose  to  ravish  it  by 
conquest.  Burgundy  and  Artois  submitted  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty ;  but  the  Flemings,  exasperated 
by  the  memory  of  ancient  injuries,  disdained  the 
French  yoke,  and  married  their  young  Princess 
Mary  to  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.  The  low  countries  became  the  inheritance  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  subject,  as  well  as 
theatre,  of  a  long  series  of  wars,  the  most  celebrated 
that  have  ever  disturbed  Europe. 

Such  was  the  growing  prosperity  of  France,  that 
even  the  disturbances  of  a  minority  proved  favoura¬ 
ble  to  its  greatness.  Britanny,  the  last  of  the  great 
fiefs,  escaped  a  total  conquest  only  by  the  marriage 
of  Anne, -heiress  of  that  great  duchy,  with  Charles 
VIII.,  son  and  successor  of  Lewis  XI.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  displayed  his 
character,  and  that  of  the  nation  which  he  com¬ 
manded.  In  five  months  he  traversed  affrighted 
Italy  as  a  conqueror,  gave  laws  to  the  Florentines 
and  the  Pope,  was  acknowledged  King  of  Naples; 
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and  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the.  East. 
Every  thing  yielded  to  the  first  fury  of  the  French ; 
every  thing  was  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  their 
councils.  The  Italian  powers,  recovered  from 
their  astonishment,  formed  a  league  with  Maxi¬ 
milian  and  Ferdinand,  to  intercept  the  return  of 
Charles  VIII.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  escaped 
from  his  hands,  and  the  victory  of  Femova  only 
served  to  secure  his  retreat.  He  died  soon  after¬ 
wards,  leaving  his  kingdom  exhausted  by  this 
rash  enterprize,  and  weakened  by  the  imprudent 
cession  of  Roussillon  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Qf 
Franche-Comt6  and  Artois  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

Spain  was.  hastening  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
powerful  monarchy.  Castile  and  Arragon  were  first 
united  under  the  same  family,  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards  under  the  same  sovereigns.  Henry  IV., 
King  of  Castile,  a  prince  odious  for  his  vices,  and 
contemptible  for  his  weakness,  was  solemnly  de¬ 
posed  in  a  great  assembly  of  his  subjects ;  who, 
despising  the  suspicious  birth  of  his  daughter  Ju- 
anna,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Isabella,  his 
sister.  The  marriage  of  that  princess  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Arragon  completed  the  salutary  revolution. 
The  Spaniards  celebrate,  with  reason,  the  united 
administration  of  those  monarchs ;  the  manly  vir¬ 
tues  of  Isabella,  and  the  profound  policy  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  Catholic,  always  covered  with  the  veil 
of  religion,  though  often  repugnant  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice.  After  a  ten  years’  war j  they  exe¬ 
cuted  the  great  project  of  delivering  Spain  from 
the  infidels.  The  Moors  of  Grenada  defended  that 
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last  possession  with  obstinate  valour,  and  stipu¬ 
lated,  by  that  capitulation,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Public  faith,  gratitude,  and 
policy  ought  to  have  maintained  this  treaty ;  and 
it  is  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Ximenes  that  he  *  urged  his  masters  to  violate  it. 
The  severe  persecutions  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
the  expulsion  of  many  thousands  of  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies,  inflicted  a  deep  but  secret  wound  on  Spain,  in 
the  midst  of  its  glory.  The  prosperity  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  was  embittered  by  the  death  of 
their  only  son.  Their  daughter  Juanna  married 
the  Archduke  Philip,  (son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,)  and  the  great 
successions  of  the  houses  of  Austria,  of  Burgundy, 
of  Arragon,  and  of  Castile,  were  gradually  accu¬ 
mulated  on  the  head  of  Charles  V.,  the  fortunate 
offspring  of  that  marriage. 

The  dominion  of  Spain  was  extended  into  a  new 
hemisphere,  which  had  never  yet  been  visited  by  the 
nations  placed  on  our  side  of  the  planet.  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  Genoese,  obtained  from  the  ministers 
of  Isabella,  after  long  solicitations  and  frequent  re¬ 
pulses,  three  small  barks  and  ninety  men,  with 
which  he  trusted  himself  to  the  unknown  Atlantic. 
His  timid  and  ignorant  sailors  repeatedly  exclaimed, 
that  he  was  carrying  them  beyond  the  appointed 
limits  of  Nature,  whence  they  could  never  return. 
Columbus  resisted  their  clamours,  and  at  the  end 
of  thirty-three  days  from  the  Canaries,  shewed 
them  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  abounding  in  gold, 
and  inhabited  by  a  gentle  race;  of  men.  In  his 
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subsequent  voyages,  undertaken  with  a  more  com 
siderable  force,  he  discovered  many  other  islands, 
and  saw  the  great  continent  of  America,  of  whose 
existence  he  was  already  convinced  from,  specula¬ 
tion. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  were  the  effort  of 
genius  and  courage ;  those  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
slow  effect  of  time  and  industry.  They  sailed 
round  the  continent  of  Africa ;  found,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  anew  and  more  independent  route 
to  the  East  Indies;  and  soon  diverted  the  commerce 
of  the  east  from  Alexandria  and  Venice  to  Lisbon. 

A  new  world  was  opened  to  the  studious  as  well 
as  to  the  active  part  of  mankind.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  Italians  to  read  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
without  a  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  Homer, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes.  Their  wishes  were  gra¬ 
tified  by  the  assistance  of  many  learned  Greeks, 
who  fled  from  the  Turkish  arms.  The  manuscripts 
which  they  had  saved,  or  which  were  discovered  in 
old  libraries,  were  quickly  diffused  and  multiplied 
by  the  useful  invention  of  printing,  which  so  much 
facilitated  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  some 
time,  however,  the  genius  of  the  Italians  seemed 
overpowered  by  this  sudden  accession  of  learning. 
Instead  of  exercising  their  own  reason,  they  acqui¬ 
esced  in  that  of  the  ancients;  instead  of  transfusing 
into  their  native  tongue  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the 
classics,  they  copied,  with  the  most  awkward  ser¬ 
vility,  the  language  and  ideas  suited  to  an  age  so 
different  from  their  own. 

If  we  turn  from  letters  to  religion,  the  Christian 
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must  grieve,  and  the  philosopher  will  smile.  By 
a  propensity  natural  to  man,  the  multitude  had 
easily  relapsed  into  the  grossest  polytheism.  The 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  indeed  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  his  mysterious  attributes  were  minutely, 
and  even  indecently,  canvassed  in  the  schools ;  but 
he  was  allowed  a  very  small  share  in  the  public 
worship,  or  the  administration  of  the  universe. 
The  devotion  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the 
Saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  delegates,  and 
almost  the  partners,  of  his  authority.  From  the 
extremities  of  Christendom  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
laden  with  rich  offerings,  crowded  to  the  temples 
and  statues  the  most  celebrated  for  their  miracu¬ 
lous  powers.  New  legends  and  new  practices  of 
superstition  were  daily  invented  by  the  interested 
diligence  of  the  mendicant  friars ;  and  as  this  re¬ 
ligion  had  scarcely  any  connection  with  morality, 
every  sin  was  expiated  b}^  penance,  and  every  pe¬ 
nance  indulgently  commutedinto  a  fine.  The  popes, 
bishops,  and  rich  abbots,  careless  of  the  public 
esteem,  were  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  men  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  yet  even  such  dignified  ecclesiastics  blushed 
at  the  grosser  vices  of  their  inferior  clergy. 
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POUR  SERVIR  DE  SUPPLEMENT  AUX  DISSERTATIONS  DE 
MM.  FRERET  ET  DE  BOUGAINVILLE. 

Parmi  les  savans  qui  ont  osE  penetrer  dans  la  nuit 
du  terns  pour  y  dEcouvrir  les  origines  des  nations  de 
TOrient,  Ton  doit  distinguer  M.  Freret  de  l’Aca- 
demie  des  Belles  Lettres.  Cet  habile  homme, 
Egal  aux  Scaliger  et  aux  Marsham  par  son  Erudi¬ 
tion,  a  su  substituer  a  leurs  vues  bornEes,  a  leurs 
conjectures  hasardEes,  et  a  leurs  hypotheses  par- 
tiales  et  dEfectueuses,  un  esprit  de  syst&me,  de 
critique,  et  de  philosophic.  II  a  rassemble  toutes 
les  autoritEs  qui  nous  sont  parvenues.  II  les  a 
EtudiE,  apprEciE,  rapprochE  et  comparE.  De  ce 
travail  il  a  vu  sortir  une  masse  de  lumiEre  qui 
Eclaire  sans  nous  Eblouir.  Je  vais  exposer  son  sys- 
teme.  Dans  ces  sortes  d’ Etude  nous  devons  cher- 
cher  la  vEritE  et  nous  contenter  de  la  vraisem- 
blance. 

M^mTe’  *  *  ^  an  *  avant  j Esus  Christ  est  l’Epoque  radi-. 
r Acad. tom.  cale  de  l’empire  des  Assyriens.  Ce  peuple  et  leurs 
405!  successeurs  les  MEdes,  les  Perses  et  les  MacEdoniens 
ont  rEgnE  1905  ans.  L’an  63  le  Grand  PompEe 
dEpouilla  le  dernier  des  SEleucides  de  1’hEritage  de 
ses  pEres  et  fit  passer  l’Asie  sous  les  loix^de  la  rE- 
publique.* 

%  Velleius 

*  Ce  fragment  est  curieux.  Mais  il  y  a  bien  quelque  chose 
k  dire.  f  .  Nous  ne  connoissons  point  cet  Emile  Sura.  2. 

r- 
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2.  Velleius.  Paterculus  place  la  revolte  d’A  -  ^mii.Sura. 

A  .  ap.  Vel.  Fa- 

bace  1070  apr&s  le  r&gne  de  Ninus.  Dans  son  ter.  1.1. 
propre  syst£me,  c’est  8£8  ans  avant  J.  C.  La  voix 
unanime  de  Fantiquit6  nous  rapproche  de  £ette 
6poque. 

3.  Castor,  fameux  chronologiste  de  Fantiquit6, 
assignoit  1280  ans  de  dur£e  k  cet  empire.  Ils  nous 
conduisent  h  68 8  ans  avant  J.  C.  C’est  Fannie 
que  les  Medes  d’H6rodote  enleverent  aux  Assy- 
riens  l’empire  de  l’Asie. 

4.  Ctesias  nous  donne  1360  ans  jusqu’a  la  de¬ 
struction  totale  de  Ninkve  et  la  mort  du  dernier  dc 
ses  rois.  L’on  trouve  par  les  combinaisons  les 
plus  sures  que  l’an  avant  Christ  6 08  fut  celui  de 
cette  grande  revolution. 

Trois  souverains  de  cette  dynastie  ont  port£  le 
nom  de  Sardanapale,  et  la  ressemblance  des  110ms, 
jointe  k  celle  des  £v£nemens,  a  r^pandu  sur  les  r£cits 
des  Grecs  une  confusion,  dont  une  critique  6clairee 
peut  seule  nous  garantir. 

Nous  sommes  parvenus  4  Faurore,  mais  cette  v.deBou- 
aurore  est  c.ouverte  de  nuages.  M.  Freret  n  a  point  derAcId"1’ 
essay£  de  les  dissiper.  Mais  le  premier  de  ses  p*  1— 
disciples,  M.  de  Bougainville,  son  confrere,  soil 
successeur,  son  interpr&te  et  son  ami,  a  voulu  con- 
sommer  ce  grand  ouvrage.  D’un  coup  d’oeil  sur 
<et  lumineux  il  a  parcouru  le  tableau  de  l’Asie  sou- 

Lipse  a  soupponn6  que  cet  endroit  n'est  pas  du  texte  de  Vel¬ 
leius.  3.  II  y  a  des  va'riantes  quant  au  nombre.  II  faut  opter 
entre  1905  et  1995.  4.  Cet  auteur  semble  indiquer  l’6poque 
de  la  defarte  de  Philippe  et  d'Antiochus  plutdt  que  celle  des  con- 
qu&tes  de  Pompee. 
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mise  aux  M£des.  11  a  .vu  que  les  deux  dynasties 
de  Ctesias  et  d’H^rodote  ytoient  essentiellement 
difF4rentes,  et  que  les.loix  de  la  critique  nous  per- 
mettoient  aussi  peu  de  les  rejetter  que  de  les  ac- 
corder.  Un  seul  parti  lui  restoit.  Son  heureuse 
simplicity  l’avoit  d^rob6  ^tousles  yeux.  II  sup¬ 
pose  que  les  deux  historiens  ont  parl£  de  deux 
monarchies  diffyrentes  et  que  les  successeurs  d’Ar- 
bace  r£gnoient  a  Suse  lorsque  D£joce  jetta  les 
fondemens  d’Agbatane.  M.  de  Vignoles  avoit  d6j A 
proposy  cette  explication,  mais  il  £toit  r6servy  & 
M.  de  Bougainville  de  changer  en  syst^me  rai- 
sonny  ce  qui  n’ytoit  encore  qu’une  conjecture  ha- 
sardye.  II  lui  restoit  encore  le  soin  de  developper 
l’origine,  la  liaison,  et  les  revolutions  des  deu^ 
dynasties,  et  de  montrer  que  cette  distinction  met- 
toit  dans  l’histoire  ancienne  un  accord  et  une  harr 
monie  qu’on  chercheroit  vainement  ailleurs.  II  se 
proposoit  de  remplir  cette  t&che  dans  un  second  my* 
moire.  Ses  occupations  et  ses  maux  auront  re- 
cuiy  l’exycution  de  sa  promesse,  et  la  mort,  qui  l’a 
enlevy.  a  la  sociyty  et  gux  lettres,  ne  permet  plus 
d’esperance.  Je  me  propose  de  poursuivre  ses 
idyes.  Je  donnerai  quelques  coups  de  crayon  au 
tableau  imparfait  d’un  grand  maitre.  Ce  maitre 
etoit  mon  ami.  Je  goute  un  triste  plaisir  dans  cette 
occupation  qui  me  retrace  si  vivement  tout  ce  qq’il 
&  yty,  et  tout  ce  qu’il  n’est  plus. 

Je  crois  devoir  iq’arrfeter  un  instant  pour  ry- 
fiychir  sur  le  caractkre  de  Ctesias,  et  sur  le  dygr£ 
de  foi  que  m6ritent  ses  annales.  On  peut  le  fixer 
en  peu  de  mots.  Ctesias  se.servOit  assez  mal  des 

excels 
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excellens  materiaux  qu’il  avoit  sous  les  yeux.  Un 
s6jour  de  dix-sept  ans  a  la  cour  de  Perse  et  la  fa- 
veur  d’Artaxerxe  dont  il  etoit  le  m^decin,  lui  ou- 
vrirent  toutes  les  archives  de  la  monarchic,  et  lui 
donnent  un  avantage  decide  sur  les  historiens  qui 
n’ont  rempli  leurs  ouvrages  que  des  traditions  po- 
pulaires  qu’ils  avoient  recueilli  dans  leurs  voyages. 
Mais  r£solu  de  s’eiever  sur  les  d6bris  de  la  reputa¬ 
tion  d’H^rodote,  il  ne  saerifioit  que  trop  souvent 
les  interets  de  la  verite  a  l’envic  de  plaire  X  sa  na¬ 
tion  toujours  avide  de  nouveautes  et  de  fables. 
Voila  l’idee  que  les  plus  habiles  critiques  de  l’an- 
tiquite  nous  ont  donn6  de  cet  ecrivain ;  mais  ils 
ont  cru  en  m^me  terns  que  son  imagination  a  tou¬ 
jours  respecte  les  grands  principes  de  l'histoire  de 
l’orient ;  et  les  ouvrages  nationaux  qui  ont  paru 
sous  les  successeurs  d’ Alexandre  n’ont  jamais 
ebranl6  le  syst^me  de  Ctesias  sur  l’origine,  la  du- 
ree,  et  la  mine  des  empires  des  MMes  etdes  Assy- 
liens.  Une  critique  modeste  et  impartial e  pourroit 
decomposer  le  tissu  des  r^cits  de  cet  historien,  de- 
meler  la  verite,  et  eclaircir  souvent  la  source  des 
erreurs.  Une  pareille  recherche  exigeroit  sans 
doute  un  examen  attentif  et  detaille.  Je  dirai 
seulement  ici  qu’au  lieu  de  rejetter  ou  d’adopter 
en  gros  son  liistoire  orientale,  je  distinguerois  plu- 
sieurs  classes  de  faits,  d’opinions  et  de  fables ;  tr£s 
ind^pendentes  par  leur  nature  et  leur  autorite,  et 
r6unies  seulement  dans  la  narration  de  Ctesias. 
1.  Les  traits  vraiment  historiques  qu’il  a  puis6 
daiis  les  annales  et  qui  portent  tous  les  earaches 
de  levidence.  %  Les  traditions  fabuleuses  des 

peuples 


Voy.  Phot 
Biblioth. 
p.  157.133. 
Freret  dans 
les  M6ui.  de 
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tom.  v.  p. 
850,  tom. 
vi.  p.  175. 
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peuples  qui  font  partie  de  leur  syst£me  religieux, 
ou  qui  servent  h  orner  le  berceau  des  empires.  Le 
plus  sage  des  bistoriens  les  rapporte.  Le  lecteur 
sourit ;  il  les  ddacbe  sans  peine  du  corps  de  l’bis- 
toire,  et  la  croix  de  Constantin  ne  lui  fait  point 
.  ,  „  reietter  la  ddaite  de  Maxence.  Je  citerois  iei 

Diodor.  Sic.  .  . 

i. h.  p.ii6.  la  naissance  et  1  education  de  oemiranns.  3.  Les 
interpretations  que  Ctesias  a  donn^es  4  ses  mat6- 
riaux.  Nous  ignorons  la  nature  precise  des  secours 
qu’il  a  eu,  si  les  ecrivains  originaux  de  Ninkve  ex- 
istoient  encore,  s’il  a  travailie  sur  des  abr6g6s  faits 
sous  la  dynastie  des  Mbdes  ou  m£me  sous  cede  des 
Perses.  II  se  voyoit  oblige  de  rendre  dans  une 
langue  etrangd*e  des  noms  de  d ignites,  de  lieux, 
et  mille  id£es  devenues  obscures  dans  le  si&cle  de 
Ctesias.  Quelle  source  f&conde  d’erreiirs !  II  vou- 
loit  composer  une  histoire  g6n6rale  par  la  reunion 
de  plusieurs  cbroniques  particuli&res ;  mais  peu 
acaoutume  aux  etudes  chronologiques,  destitue 
d’une  epoquegenerale,  egare  par  la  difference  ou  par 
la  ressemblance  des  noms,  il  marchoit  en  aveugle 
et  nous  autorise  &  distinguer.  entre  les  faits  parti- 
culiers  qu’il  rapporte,  et  le  systdne  de  clironologie 
par  lequel  il  les  rassemble.  4.  A  l’exemple  de  ses 
devanciers  il  interrompt  souvent  son  redt  par  des 
L.ii.  p.  digressions  mdiag£es  avec  art  et  liees  avec  son  su- 
125, *126,  jet  principal :  mais  cette  liaison  qui  existe  dans 
IS,’  &c.8’  l’esPrit  de  l’historien  n’a  point  de  fondement  dans 
la  nature  des  choses.  A  l’occasion  des  grands  tra- 
vaux  de  Sdnifamis,  Ctesias.  d6crit  la  plbpart  des. 
monumens  que  la  tradition  attribuoit  A  cette  prin- 
cesse.  Mais  l’autorit£  de  ces  traditions,  et  la  v<6rit£ 

des 
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des  descriptions  11’ont  rien  de  commun  avec  la  foi 
des  anciennes  annales  qui  constatent  l’existence 
d’une  S^miramis  et  les  grands  6v6nemens  de  son 
r&gne.  5.  Je  sens,  et  je  l’avoue  sans  peine,  qu’il  y 
avoit  des  fictions  aussi  bien  que  des  erreurs  dans 
les  ouvrages  de  Ctesias.  II  a  sou  vent  quitt6  le 
personnage  d’historien  pour  celui  de  rh£teur  et 
m£me  de  poete.  Je  mets,  sans  balancer,  dans  l.h.  p.m, 
cette  classe  l’oracle  d’ Ammon,  et  le  secours  qu’un 
roi  d’Assyrie  envoya  aux  Troyens.  J’accorderai, 
si  I’on  veut,  que  les  armies  de  Ninus  et  de  Semira-  Lii,P-lir» 
mis  sont  trop  nombreuses,  et  que  nous  pournons 
donner  un  peu  moins  d’dtendue  a  leur  empire.  6. 

Si  l’ouvrage  de  Ctesias  subsistoit  encore  nous  n’au- 
rions  point  a  craindre  de  nous  tromper  sur  ses  ve- 
ritables  sentimens.  Mais  nous  ne  le  connoissons 
plus  que  par  l’Abr^gd  de  Pliotius,*  et  par  les  ex¬ 
traits  d6taill£s  de  Diodore  de  Sicile,  de  Nicolas  de 
Damas,  &c.  L’on  ne  sent  que  trop  combien  nous 
sommes  portls  &  m^ler  nos  idees  avec  celles  que 
nous  rapportons  et  a  faire  des  cliangemens  dont 1 
nous  ne  voyons  pas  la  consequence.  Diodore  de 
Sicile  doit  en  general  nous  tenir  d’un  original  qu’il 
suit  dq  pr&s,  dont  il  rapporte  souvent  les  paroles,  et  v  j 
qu’il  a  cependant  alt£re  plus  d’une  fois.  Mais  je  127,  et 
ne  puis  soufFrir  qu’on  releve  les  erreurs  d’un  abbr6-  not.S60.ng’ 
viateur,  d’un  Justin  copiste  de  la  troisi&me  main  et 

*  II  est  assez  surprenant  que  ce  patriarche  se  soit  contente  Phot.  Bibl. 
d’indiquer  les  six  premiers  livres  de  Ctesias  qui  contenoient  This-  P- 106>  &c* 
toire  des  Medes  et  des  Assyriens,  et  qu’il  n’ait  commence  son  ex¬ 
trait  que  par  leseptieme.  II  avoit  lu  tous  les  vingt-trois  livres  de 
cet  historien. 

qu’on 
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qu’on  lcs  employe  contre  Fautorite  de  Ctesias; 
L’abbreviateur  lui  a  fait, dire  que  Ninus  fut  le  pre* 
mier  qui  fit  la  guerre  4  ses  voisins.  Iieias !  ce  ne 
fut  pas  Ninus,  ce  fut  ce  sauvage  que  enleva  le  pre¬ 
mier  k  son  fr&re  le  gland  qu’il  venoit  de  cueillir ! 
On  a  d6velopp6  toute  Fabsurdite  d’une  proposition 
qui  renverse  meme  le  systeme  de  son  auteur.  Mais 
cet  auteur  n’est  point  Ctesias.  Le  Ctesias  de  Dio- 
dore  avoit  dit  seulement  que  Ninus  est  le  premier 
dont  l’liistoire  nous  ait  conserve  les  exploits- 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi - * 

La  foule  des  savans  a  voulu  encore  opposer  au 
systeme  de  Ctesias  Fautorite  d’H6rodpte,  qui  n’a  ja¬ 
mais  expose  ses  sentimens  sur  les  grands  principes, 
de  l’histoire  Asiatique,  etdont  le  temoignage  bati  sur 
f  observation  et  sur  la  tradition  s’affoiblit  en  s’eioi- 
gnant  du  siticle  dans  lequel  il  a  vecu.  Mais  encore 
je  d£m£lc  dans  cette  obscurity  le  systeme  asscz 
conforme  a  celui  de  Ctesias,  qu’il  aura  suivi  dans 
ses  Assyriaques.  Je  d^velopperai  cette  proposition 
avec  d’autant  plus  de  plaisir,  que  la  tradition  ge¬ 
neral  e  y  rendra  temoignage  ct  la  haute  antiquity  de 
la  domination  Assyrienne. 

1 .  Le  nom  de  Syrie  ou  Assyrie  n’a  point  ete*born4 
a  cette  petite  province  sur  les  bords  du  «Tigre  dont 
Ninbve  est  la  capitale.  II  s’etendoit,  selon  Stra- 
bon,  depuis  le  fond  de  la  Babylonie  jusqu  au  Ponk 
Euxin.  Les  habitans  de  la  Chaldee,  de'l’Aturie, 
de  la  Mesopotamie,  et  de  la  Syrie  propre,  etoient 
les  Syriens  noirs  ou  de  la  haute  Syrie.  Ceux  du 
Pont  et  de  la  Cappadoce,  plus  avances  que  les  pre¬ 
miers 
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lniers  du  cot£  du  nord  et  de  la  mer  Mediterran£e, 
s’appelloient  les  Syriens  blancs  ou  de  la  basse  Sy- 
rie.  Plusieurs  auteurs  ont  regard^  le  fleuve  Ha- 
lys  comme  la  borne  occidentale  du  nom  Syrien, 
mais  il  est  constant  qu’il  s’6toit  6tendu  dans  la 
Phrygie  majcurc.  2*  On  ne  peut  rendie  raison  de 
ce  nom  commun  qu’en  supposant  une  domination 
commune  a  toutes  ces  provinces.  Tons  les  anci- 
ens  ont  pens6  que  les  Assy  l  iens  de  Nineve  ont 
communique  leur  nom  aux  pays  dans  lesqucis  ils 
ont  porte  leurs  armes  victorieuses.  3.  On  voit 
qu’ils  pla^oient  cette  conqu&te  dans  ce  terns  ob- 
scur  que  les  Grecs  ont  nomm6  fabuleux  mais 
qui  ne  l’6toit  que  pour  eux.  H6rodote  nous  ap- 
prcnd  que  les  Ph^niciens,  transplant's  des  bords  de 
la  Mer  Rouge  &  leur  nouvclle  demeure,  commen- 
£erent  aussitot  i\  faire  de  longs  voyages  de  mer,  et  i\ 
porter  les  marchandises  d’Egypte  et  d’Assyrie  dans 
les  ports  les  plus  61oign£s  et  en  particulier  a  celui 
d’Argos  d’ou  ils  enlev&rentla  fille  du  roi  Inachus. 
Du  terns  d’Inachus,  c’est  i\  dire  1800  ans  avant  J. 
C.*  les  Assyriens  etoient  d£j<\  (dans  le  sentiment 
d’HGodote)  une  nation  qui  possedoit  une  cdte  ma¬ 
ritime,  et  qui  alloit  de  pair  avec  les  Egyptiens 
pour  la  reputation,  le  luxe,  et  les  arts.  4.  On  me 
demandera  peut-etre  pourquoi  le  nom  d’Assyrie  ne 
s’est  jamais  £tendu  aux  provinces  Orientales  de 
l’empire?  Je  n’en  sais  rien,  mais  je  r^pondrois 
volontiers  que  les  fondateurs  de  la  monarch ie  ont 

*  Phoronee,  fils  d’Inachus,  ctoit  contemporain  d’Ogyges  qui  a 
vecu  1020  ans  avant  la  premiere  Olympiade,  c’est  h,  dire  796  ans 
avant  l’&re  Chretienne. 
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obscurci  la  gloire  de  leurs  successeurs  qui  ont  sub- 
jugu6  ces  provinces  long  terns  apr£s  eux.  Cette 
conjecture  expliqueroit  tres  bien  les  520  ans  de 
rfegne  qu’H^rodote  accorde  aux  Assyriens  sur  les 
M&des.  II  parol  t  que  le  dernier  roi  des  Assyriens* 
avoit  re£u  de  ses  pkres  un  empire  qui  s’etendoit 
depuis  les  fronti&res  de  l’lnde  jusqu’a  l’Euphrate 
et  l’Halys.  La  Syrie  propre  s’en  £toit  d£tach£e 
depuis  cent  cinquante  ans,  et  les  extremes  de  la 
monarchic,  telles  que  l’Arm^nie  et  les  cdtes  de  la 
Mer  Rouge,  6toient  encore  plong^es  dans  la  bar- 
barie  la  plus  grossiere. 

Avec  l’empire  Sardanapale  avoit  hdrite  de  la 
mollesse  de  ses  p&res.  Depuis  long  terns  on  ne 
voyoit  plus  les  rois  d’Assyrie  a  la  t&te  des  armies. 
La  chasse  leur  etoit  aussi  inconnue  que  la  guerre. 
Renferm^s  dans  leur  palais,  ils  ne  regnoient  plus 
que  sur  un  s^rail  dans  lequel  tout,  jusques  aux 
plaisirs,"  ne  respiroit  que  la  langueur,  la  contrainte 
et  la  servitude.  Mais  leur  nom  r^gnoit  encore  sur 
l’Asie,  et  les  sages  institutions  des  premiers  mo* 
narques  sembloient  assurer  la  puissance  de  leurs 
foibles  successeurs.  Une  arm£e  nombreuse,  com¬ 
post  de  toutes  les  provinces,  se  rassembloit  tous 
les  ans  a  Ninkve  ;  politique  adroite,  qui  environnoit 
le  tr6ne  d’une  garde  formidable,  et  qui  la  disper- 
soit  sans  lui  donner  le  terns  de  connoitre  ses  forces. 

Ce  fut  cependant  dans  le  sein  de  ces  troupes  que 
la  r^volte  se  forma.  Arbace,  qui  commandoit  les 

*  Dernier  roi  selon  l’interpretation  de  Ctesias.  C’est  le  Sarda¬ 
napale  de  Velleius  Paterculus,  le  premier  des  trois  que  M.  Freret 
a  distingues. 

troupes 
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troupes  de  la  province  de  Medie  poss&loit  la  faveur 
publique  et  la  m&itoit  par  toutes  les  vertus  oppo¬ 
ses  aux  vices  de  son  maitre.  Ce  guerrier,  qui  se 
sentoit  digne  de  donner  des  loix,*  rougissoit  d’en 
recevoir  d’un  sonverain  qu’il  m^prisoit.  II  nc 
cherchoit  que  les  moyens  de  sen  aftianchir,  et  les 
conseils  de  son  ami  Belesus  acheverent  de  d£ve-  Diodor, 
lopper  le  germe  d’une  r6volte  qui  changea  la  face  P!c'i37. 
de  l’Asie.  Ce  chef  Chald6en  lui  annon^a  hardi- 
ment  cet  empire  que  les  astres  (dont  il  se  disoit  l’in- 
terpr&te)  lui  dcstinoient.  Arbace,  £bloui  lui-meme 
par  les  promesses  de  cet  art  trompeur,  ou  charm 6 
d’en  eblouirles  autres,  le  crut  sans  peine.  D£s  ce 
moment  il  nc  s’occupa  plus  quA  inspirer  ses  senti- 
mens  a  tous  les  chefs  de  famine.  Il  ne  seroit  pas 
difficile  de  composer  la  harangue  d’Arbace.  La 
mollesse  de  Sardanapale,  la  honte  de  lui  obtur,  la 
facilite  de  la  re  volte,  le  bien  public  £tal6  avec 
beaucoup  de  pompe,  et  les  avantages  particulars 
insiniks  avec  art: — telles  furent  sans  doute  les 
raisons  qu’il  employa.  A  force  d’intrigues,  de 
promesses  et  de  pr^sens,  il  associa  a  ses  des-  id.  p.  1 
seins  les  M&des,  les  Persans,  les  Babyloniens, 
et  quelques  tribus  d’Arabes  qui  reconnoissoient 
la  superiority  plutdt  que  le  joug  de  1 ’empire.  Au 
commencement  de  Fannie  suivante,  tous  ces 
corps  s’avanc&rent  vers  la  capitale  sous  pr£texte  de 
faire  leur  service..  Les  anciennes  troupes  se  joi- 
gnirent  a  cedes  qui  les  relevoient.  Arbace  arbora 
l’^tendard  de  la  liberty,  etse  cam  pa  pr£s  de  Nin£ve 
&  la  t&te  de  400,000  honimes  composes  de  ces  qua- 
tee  nations. 

vol.  hi.  f  Ala 
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A  la  nouvelle  de  la  r^volte  Sardanapale  se  r£- 
veilla  de  sa  lethargie,  et  brisa  les  liens  de  la  mollesse, 
des  plaisirs,  et  de  l’habitude.  11  assembla  bientbt 
une  arm^e  nombreuse,  marcha  a  la  rencontre  des 
rebelles,  les  attaqua,  les  battit  apr&s  un  combat 
sanglant,  etleschassa  jusqu’au  pied  des  montagnes 
qui  terminent  la  plaine  de  Nineve.  Aprfcs  avoir 
vainement  mis  a  prix  les  t£tes  d’Arbace  et  de  Be- 
lesus,  il  livra  une  seconde  bataille  aux  troupes 
d’Arbace,  et  remporta  une  autre  victoire  plus  deci¬ 
sive  que  la  premiere.  Ces  d£faites  r6it£r£es 
Diod.  sicui.  n’^branl^rent  point  la  Constance  du  chef  des  r£vol- 
' P‘  ’  tfa,  qui  se  montra  digne  de  soutenir  l’entreprise 
qu’il  avoit  commenc^e  ;  mais  les  autres  conjures, 
encourages  par  le  malheur,  parloient  d£ja  d’£viter 
par  la  fuite  la  vengeance  d’un  prince  irrite,  d’occu- 
per  les  forteresses  de  leurs  pays  respectifs,  et  d’y  at- 
tendre  tranquillement  un  moment  plus  propice. 
Arbace  avoit  inutilement  employe  toutes  les  res- 
sources  de  la  politique  ;  mais  cedes  de  la  supersti¬ 
tion  sont  in^puisables.  Belesus  annon^a  k  l’armee 
consternee  que  les  dieux  les  eprouvoient  pour  cou- 
ronner  enfin  leur  Constance.  Le  fanatisme  ranima 
le  courage  des  chefs  et  des  soldats,  mais  il  ne  leur 
donna  point  la  victoire;.  Sardanapale  les  battit  une 
troisi&me  fois,  s’empara  de  leur  camp,  et  les  pour- 
suivit  jusqu’aux  fronti&res  de  la  Babylonie.  Le 
g6n6ral  des  MMes  fut  blesse  dans  ce  dernier  corm 
bat  aprks  s’y  £tre  distingu^  par  mille  actions  de  va- 
leur.  Les  conf6der6s,  effray^s  par  la. Constance  de 
leur  infortune,  r^solurent  de  .  se  retirer;  mais  le 
proph&te  Chald^en,  qui  sentoit  que  l’instant  de 

leur 
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leur  separation  seroit  celui  de  letir  destruction  com¬ 
mune,  tenta  encore  de  les  arr&ter.,  II  y  r^ussit. 

II  passa  la  nuit  entitle  &  observer  les  astres.  “  Les 
Dieux  (leur  dit-il  le  lendemain)  vous  annoncent 
par  ma  voix  une  revolution  subite  et  inesp6r6e,  Un 
grand  secours  que  vous  n’attendez  point.  Dans 
cinq  jours  vous  verrez  l’accomplissement  de  leur 
parole.”  Belesus  et  Arbace  savoient  sans  doute 
que  les  troupes  de  la  Bactriane  s’avan$oient  au  se¬ 
cours  de  la  capitale.  Ce  dernier,  accompagne  d’un 
corps  choisi,  alia  k  leur  rencontre.  II  eut  l’art  de 
lier  line  n^gociation  avec  eux,  son  Eloquence  et 
ses  intrigues  leur  firent  ais6ment  pr6f£rer  le  parti 
de  la  liberty  a  celui  du  tyran :  il  les  ramena  avec 
lui  au  camp  des  conf6d£res,  et  sans  donner  le  terns 
aux  emiemis  d’apprendre  cette  nouvelle,  il  attaqua 
Famine  Assyrienne,  enivr£e  encore  de  sa  dernitire 
victoire  et  plong^e  dans  la  d^bauche  et  la  negli-  id.  p.  140 
gence.  Il  en  fit  un  carnage  excessif,  tua  Salce- 
mene,  beau-fr&re  du  roi  et  g£n6ral  des  Assyriens  ; 
et  poursuivit  leurs  debris  disperses  jusqu’aux  portes 
de  la  capitale. 

Le  roi  y  attendit  Fennemi  sans  crainte ;  il  se 
confioit  dans  la  force  de  la  ville,  aux  anciennes  pro- 
ph6ties,  et  aux  secours  qu’il  esp&roit  de  recevoir 
des  autres  provinces  de  l’empire.  Le  si£ge,  ou 
plutdt  le  blocus  de  Nin&ve,  dura  deux  ans ;  et  elle 
ne  seroit  peut-6tre  jamais  tomb^e  sous  la  puissance 
des  M&des  si-le  Tigre,  en  se  d£bordant  avec  une 
violence  extreme,  n’eut  renvers6  vingt  stades  des 
murs.  Sardanapale  vit  alors  que  l’oracle  6toit  id.  p.  141 
rempli  puisque  de  fleuve  £toit  derenu  ennemi  de 
e  2  la 
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la  ville,  et  qu’il  ne  lui  restoit  plus  qua  choisirentre 
la  mort  et  la  captivity.  Il  fit  dresser  un  vaste  bu* 
eher  dans  la  cour  du  Serail,  le  couvrit  de  tout  ce 
qu’il  avoit  de  plus  pr^cieux,  d’un  nombre  infini  de 
robes  de  pourpre,  cent  cinquante  lits  d-’or,  et  un  tr£- 
sor  incroyable*  II  s’y  enferma  (dans  une  chain- 
bre  qu’il  avoit  fait  batir)  avec  toutes  ses  femmes. 
Ses  eunuques  y  mirent  le  feu  et  l’incendie  dura 
quinze  jours.  Cependant  les  ennemis  entrkrent 
par  la  br&clie,  se  rendirent  maitres  de  Nin&ve,  et 
une  assemble  g6n6rale  des  chefs  salua  Arbace 
comme  roi.  Telle  fut  la  fin  de  Sardanapale  qui 
vecut  et  qui  mourut  comme  Othon.  Tous  les  deux 
ils  montr&rent  a  l’univers  que  la  mollesse  peut 
£touffer  des  vertus  qu’elle  n’^teint  pas.  Tel  fut 
encore  le  sort  de  cette  dynastie  Assyrienne ;  voici 
le  tableau  6nergique  et  vrai  d’un  homme  qui  voy- 
oit  beaucoup  d’histoire  dans  une  seule  reflexion. 
“  Apr&s  les  trois  ou  quatre  premiers  princes,  la  cor¬ 
ruption,  le  luxe,  l’oisivete,  les  d^lices  s’emparent 
des  successeurs;  ils  s’enfennent  dans  leur  palais, 
leur  esprit  s’affoiblit,  leur  vie  s’accourcit,  la  famille 
decline,  les  grands  s’61&vent,  les  eunuques  s’accr^di- 
tent ;  on  ne  met  sur  le  trdne  que  des  enfans,  le 
palais  devient  ennemi  de  l’empire,  un  peuple  oisif 

*  Ce  tresor  etoit  celebre.  Herodote  en  fait  mention.  Mais 
je  crois  qu’ Athenee  ou  plut6t  Ctesias  se  sont  laisse  £blouir  par 
une  exageration  orientale,  qui  designoit  plut6t  un  nombre  infini^ 
qu’elle  ne  fix&t  une  .somme  particulifere.  Ce  nombre  est  de  mille 
myriades  de  talens  d’or,  et  de  dix  mille.  myriades  de  talens  d’ar- 
gent.  A  n’employer  que  des  talens  Attiques,  et  une  proportion 
decuple,  il  nous  donnera  plus  de  quarante  quatre  milliards  de 
livres  sterling ;  h  toute  rigueur,  <£44,174,999,760. 

qui 
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qui  l’habite  ruine  celui  qui  travaille,  l’empereur  est 
tu£,  ou  ddtruit  par  un  usurpateur,  qui  fonde  une 
famille  dont  le  troisi&me  ou  quatri&me  successeur 
va  dans  ce  mbne  palais  se  renfermer  encore.” 

Dans  ce  r6cit  abr6ge  je  ne  me  suis  point  arr£t6 
k  corriger  une  erreur  de  mes  originaux  qui,  dans 
plusd’un  endroit,  placentla  ville  de  Nin&ve  sur  les 
bords  de  l’Euphrate.  Elle  etoit  situee  sur  ceux  du 
Tigre.  Plusieurs  critiques  ont  deja  relev6  cctte 
m^prise  que  je  ne  saurois  attribuer  a  Ctesias.  II  y 
a  des  fautes  geographiques  qu’un  homme  qui  a 
parcouru  l’Asie,  d’Epli&se  jusqu’aux  Indes,  ne  peut 
jamais  commettre  et  les  commettre  encore  sans 
motif  et  sans  inter&t.  Je  ne  craindrois  pas  de  la 
reprocher  a  un  Diodore  qui  ne  se  perdoit  que  trop 
souvent  dans  l’immensit£  de  son  ouvrage  et  dans 
Tabondance  de  ses  materiaux.  JXIais  qu’il  me  soit 
permis  de  conjecturerquelque  expression  equivoque 
dont  Ctesias  aura  pu  se  servir  et  qui  laissoit  quelque 
incertitude  dans  l’espritde  Diodore;  les  Orientaux 
disent  souvent  le  grand  fleuve,  le  fleuve  royal,  en 
parlant  de  la  riviere  qui  baigne  les  murs  de  la  capi¬ 
tate.  Si  Ctesias  avoit conserve  cette  phrase,  lam£- 
prisedu  Sicilien  seroit  des  plusnaturelles.  Si  Ctesias 
avoit  employe  le  nom  Assyricn,  ou  Persan,  du 
Tigre,  s’il  l’avoit  nifime  exprime  par  un  nom  vague 
qui  designoit  toutes  les  grandes  rivieres  qui  sortent 
des  montagnes  de  l’Arm^nie;  la  situation  de  Dio¬ 
dore  auroit  encore  plus  embarrassante.  II  est 
difficile  d’expliquer  plusieurs  des  anciens  sans  sup- 
poser  que  le  Niphates  (nom  d’une  chaine  de  mon¬ 
tagnes  dans  la  grande  Arm6nie)  avoit  aussi  ce  sens 
f  3  vague 
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vague  et  g£n£ral.  Tzetes,  qui  lisoit  encore  l’his- 
toire  de  Ctesias  ou  du  moins  les  recueils  de  Con¬ 
stantin  Porphyrog6nbte,  continue  ma  conjecture, 
en  rencherissant  sur  Ferreur  de  Diodore ;  ilne  met 
point  FEuplirate  a  la  place  du  Tigre :  ify-metle 
Nil. 

Mais  il  y  a  une  erreur  bien  plus  importante,  et 
qu’on  doit  imputer  a  Ctesias  lui-m&me:  c’est 
d’avoir  fix^  a  la  mort  de  Sardanapale,  la  dernikre 
ruine  de  Nin&ve  et  de  Fempire  Assyrien.  Les  mo- 
numens  les  plus  purs  de  l’antiquite  nous  assurent 
que  Fun  et  l’autre  ont  subsist^  quoique  avec  un 
£clat  affoibli  jusqu’a  Fan  608  avant  J.  C.  et  pr&s  de 
trois  siecles  apr&s  cette  revolution.  M.  Freret  a 
prouv6  tr&s  solidement  qu’il  y  a  eu  trois  Sardana- 
pales,  et  que  sous  le  premier  et  le  dernier  de  ces 
princes  les  M tides  et  les  Babyloniens  ont  renvers6 
la  puissance  Assyrienne.  Tant  de  conformiffis 
auront  ebloui  Ctesias  ou  ses  interprktes,  au  point  de 
lui  faire  confondre  sous  la  inline  epoque  la  r^volte 
d’Arbace,  et  la  ruine  finale  de  Fempire  de  Nin&ve, 
Dans  cette  confusion  il  nous  est  tr bs  difficile  d’en 
s6parer  les  traits  detaches.  Je  crois  pourtant  qu’ 
Arbace,  jaloux  de  la  force  de  cette  capitale,  qu’il 
avoit  £prouve  lubm&me,  la  fit  raser  defend  en  conr- 
ble,  “  Tyv  iroXiv  ifoMpq?  xoiTeo-xxipsVi”  Ees  villes 
de  l’Asie,  qui  ne  sont  baties  que  de  briques  cuites, 
se  d^truisent  et  se  reb&tissent  avec  une  facility 
merveilleuse.  Nous  voyons  reparoitre  apr&s  les 
ravages  affreux  des  Mogols  toutes  ces  villes  qu’ils 
atfpient  d6truites,  et  Fon  ne  sera  pas  6tonn6  de  re- 
trouver  Nin&ve  dans-le  si£cle  suivant.  Arbace 
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usa  des  droits  de  la  victoire  avec  une  moderation 
qui  fit  aimer  son  joug  aux  vaincus;  en  d^truisant 
Nin&ve  il  £pargna  les  biens  des  citoyens,  il  se  con- 
tenta  de  les  disperser  dans  les  bourgs  du  pays. 
H61as!  qu’un  Arbace  seroit  utile  &  Londres  ou  a 
Paris!  Cette  moderation  du  vainqueur  nous  per- 
met  de  croire  qu’il  laissa  &  quelque  prince  du  sang 
royal  une  autorit6  subalterne  sur  l’ancien  heritage 
de  Ninus,  qu’il  lui  confera  m6me  le  titre  de  roi,  ct 
que  c’est  par  ces  dynastes  que  les  anciens  ont  con¬ 
tinue  la  liste  des  monarques  Assyriens.* 

La  moderation  d’ Arbace  edata  encore  plus  a 
regard  des  compagikms  de  sa  victoire.  Lorsqu’ils 
prirent  les  armes  il  leur  avoit  promis  la  liberte.  Sa 
promesse  ne  fut  pas  vaine.  Mais  il  est  bon  de 
fixer  l’idee  precise  d’un  mot  toujours  vague  en  lui- 
in&me,  et  assez  etranger  au  langage  des  Orientaux. 

1.  Aux  gouverneurs  des  provinces,  Arbace 


*  Qu’on  me  passe  encore  une  conjecture.  Un  passage 
d’Ath6ntie  (copie  sur  Ctesias)  a  toujours  fait  de  la  peine  aux 
savans.  “  re;  yag  vtovg,  net •  &va  Qvyctrigoti; ,  o^ut  rat  vgatyfictret  Atbenaei. 
KctKov/Atyx,  v^omm/jupet  N wot,  wgo«  rot  txu  fiat?  fata,”  &c.  Personne  ®e'Pn-  ***' 
ne  comprend  coiqraent  Sardanapale,  Roi  de  Nineve,  a  pu  envoyer 
ses  enfans  au  Roi  de  Nineve.  Voici  mon  interpretation  de  cet 
endroit  qu’ Atheneea  tr&s  bien  pu  gater  en  1’abregeant.  Sardana¬ 
pale  etoit  resolu  de.pfcrir,  mais  le  sort  de-  ses  enfans  le  touchoit. 

Il  les  fit  sortir  du  s&rail.  dont  l’enceinte  etoit  peut-^tre  distjngu^e 
de  celle  de  la  ville,  et  il  les  fit  conduire  aux  pieds  du  vainqueur 
qui  entroit  dejk  dans  la  capitale  et  qu'il  regardoit  avec  raisou 
corame  le  souverainde  Nineve.  Si  j'ajoutois  qu’  Arbace,  touchfc 
dumalheur  de  ces  jeunes  princes,  leur  laissa  le  royaume  d’Assyrie, 
je  le  dirois  sans  preuves,  mais  le  caract&re  d'Arbace  me  justi- 
fierojt  dans  cette  idee. 

F  4 
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donna  une  autorite  plus  grande  que  celle  dont  ih 
jouissoient.  II  les  distribua  parmi  ses'amis.  On 
devine  §ans  peine  les  d£gr£s  successifs  par  lesquels 
ces  satrapes  s’attribu&rent  tous  les  droits  r£galiens 
et  secou&rent  enfin  jusqu’au  nom  de  la  d£pen- 
dance,  II  paroit  meme  qu’Arbace  accorda  a  ses 
capitaines  le  privilege  important  de  ne  jamais  per- 
dre  la  vie  ou  ieur  satrapie  que  par  la  sentence 
dune  assemblee  gen&ale  des  capitaines  leurs pairs. 
Arbace  suivit  du  moins  cette  r&gle  a  l’egard  de 
Belesus  a  qui  il  avoit  donn£  la  satrapie  de  Baby* 
niodor.  sic.  lone,  §on  avarice  lui  fit  enlever  les  cendres  du 

1.  H.  p.  141. 

Nicoi.  Dam.  bucher  de  Sardanapale.  II  fut  condamn6  a  perdre 
Vai  pC.e4i4  la  t&te,  mais  Arbace  oublia  son  crime,  ne  se  souvint 
que  de  ses  services,  et  lui  rendit  jusqu’a  son  gnu- 
vernement  et  le  tr£sor  m^rae  qu’il  avoit  d£robe. 

2.  Les  chariots  des  Scythes,  les  tentes  des  Arabes, 
et  toutcs  les  branches  du  Taurus  et  du  Gaucase 
ont  toujours  renfenn^  une  multitude  de  sauvages 
fiers  de  leur  pauvreffi  et  de  leur  ind6pendance 
feroce,  De  terns  en  terns  ils  sortent  de'  leurs  re- 
traites  pour  subjuguer  les  peuples  amollis  par  le 
luxe,  pour  se  corrompre  et  pour  p£rir  comme  eux. 
II  seroit  aussi  difficile  qu’inutile  d’indiquer  toutes 
les  nations  a  qui  Arbace  se  contenta  de  faire  re¬ 
connoitre  sa  souverainet6,  On  y  pent  distinguer 
les  Cadusiens,  les  habitants  dune  partie  de  la  Per- 
side,  quelquesmontagnards  de  la  M6die,  et  plusieurs 
peuplades  des  Scythes  en  defa  de  TOxus  connues 
sous  le  nom  de  Parthes,  de  Saques,  de  Derbices, 
kc.r  \  ■ , 

A* c-  898.  1,  Arbace  se  soutint  sur  le  trdnepar  les  monies 

*  '  •  vertns 
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vertus  auxquelles  il  le  devoit.  II  gouverna  l’Asie 
vingt-huit  ans  et  laissa  l’empire  a  sa  mort  k  son  fils 
Mandauces. 

2.  Mandauces  r£gna  vingt  ans,  ou  cinquante  selon 
Diodore. 

3.  Sosarme  regna  trente  ans. 

4.  Attycas  regna  trente  ans,  ou  cinquante  selon 
Diodore.* 

5.  Arbianes  r£gna  vingt-deux  ans. 

Je  n’ai  point  d’£v£nemens  pour  remplir  ces  cinq 
regncs  des  premiers  rois  des  Medes  et  de  l’Asie. 
Ctesias  n’avoit  rien  trouv6  dans  les  annales,  ou 
Diodore  s’est  peu  souci6  de  conserver  ses  details. 
Je  vois  tres  clairement  que  ce  copiste  a  neglige 
plusieurs  faits  des  plus  int^ressans,  que  nous  trou- 
vons  ailleurs.  Sa  liste  des  rois  est  defectueuse, 
peut-etre  memo  remplie  de  fautes.  Je  lui  trouve 
dans  cette  partie  de  sa  biblioth&que  une  sorte  d’im- 
patience.  II  s’6toit  fort  6tendu  sur  le  r&gne  de 
S6miramis,  les  merveilles  de  Babylone  et  la  science 
des  Chaldeens ;  ce  grand  morceau  aVoit  d6ja  pass6 
les  bornes  que  la  proportion  gen^rale  de  son  ouvrage 
lui  prescrivoit.  II  se  dedommage  aux  depens  de 
la  monarchic  des  M&des. 

On  n’est  pas  en  droit  d’exiger  que  je  remplissc 
ce  vuide :  il  y  en  a  tant  dans  ces  si^cles  recul^s. 

*  Diodore  a  done  compte  282  ans  au  lieu  des  232  de  Jules 
Africain  cit6  par  les  chronologistes  Chretiens.  J’ai  suivi  l’exemple 
de  M.  de  Bougainville ;  mais  je  crains  qu’un  certain  petit 
inter£t  de  syst^me  n'ait  contribue  h  cette  preference  que  nous 
lui  donnons.  Art6e,  le  sixi&me  roi  de  la  dynastic,  devoit  regner 
avant  l’tire  de  Nabonassar. 


Diod.  Sicul. 
1.  xi.  p.  146. 

A.  C.  870. 

A.  C.  850, 
A.  C.  820. 

A.  C.  790. 
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Mais  je  sens  que  le  syst&me  que  je  propose  devien- 
dra  bien  plus  vraisemblable  et  plus  lumineux  si 
je  r^ussis  &  decouvrir  quelques  traces  de  cette 
monarchic  etde  ses  premiers  rois,  dans  les  traditions 
des  compatriotes  et  des  contemporains,  je  veux  dire 
dans  celles  des  Perses  modernes  et  des  anciens 
Grecs. 

Je  ne  connois  l’histoire  Persanne  que  par  les 
extraits  que  nos  savans  nous  en  ont  donnas,  et  par- 
ticulibremeiit  par  la  Biblioth^que  Orientale  de 
M.  d’Herbelot.*  Cette  ignorance  me  donne  une 
sorte  de  m6rite ;  c’est  celui  de  l’impartialiti.  Mon 
amour-propre  n’est  point  int6ress6  &  justifier  une 
science  dont  l’acquisition  ne  m’a  lien  coutA  V oici 
en  peu  de  mots  Fid6e  que  je  me  suis  fait  de  Fau- 
thenticit6  de  cette  histoire. 

Dans  ce  long  intervalle  de  cinq  si^cles  qui 
s’6coula  depuis  la  destruction  de  la  premiere  monar- 
chie  des  Perses  j  usqu’a  F^tablissement  de  la  seconde, 
la  haute  Asie  6toit  retomb^e  dans  la  barbarie. 
Les  Parthes,  ses  maitres,  coriserverent  toujours  la, 
ferocite  de  leurs  ayeux  Scythes.  Le  luxe  cor- 
rompit  leurs  moeurs  sans  les  adoucir.  Ils  oppri- 
moient  les  Persans  et  se  rendoient  odieux  a  tous 
”les  vrais  Mages  par  mille  superstitions  £trang£res 
qu’ils  avoient  introduces  dans  le  culte  de  Zoroastre. 
Les  malheiireux  n’ont  d’asile  que  l’avenir  et  le 
pass£.  Les  predictions  et  les  fables  les  consolent 
de  leur  miskre  actuelle.  Lorsqu’Ardsliir  Baha- 

S-m 

*  Sur  toute  cette  histoire,  v.  Biblioth.  Orient,  aux  mots  Pis-, 
ehadiens  et  Caianides,  et  h.  ceux  de  chaque  roi  en  particulier. — 
Universal  Hist.  Edd.  Fol.  tom.  ii.  p.  17.2—240. 
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man  rendit  l’empire  aux  Perses,  les  poemes  histo- 
riques  qui  sembloient  renfermer  les  origines  de  la 
nation  furent  ref  us  sans  critique  et  sans  contra¬ 
diction.  Ecrits  d’ailleurs  d’une  maniere  interes- 
sante ;  ils  franchirent  bientdt  les  bornes  de  l’empire. 
On  les  ecoutoit  avec  autant  d’avidite  a  la  Mecque 
qua  Madyan.  Enfin  les  Arabes.parurent  et  subju- 
gu^rent  la  Perse.  L’ignorance  et  le  fanatisme 
marcherent  devant  eux :  ils  d&ruisirent  partout 
les  monumens  d’un  cuite  etranger.  Au  bout  de 
trois  siecles  les  arts  avoient  civilise  ces  barbares ; 
et  ils  ne  cherch^rent  plus  qu'a  reparer  les  ravages 
de  leurs  anc&tres.  Ferdoussi,  fameux  poete  Per- 
san,  composa  un  poeme  historique  de  30,000  vers 
sur  les  debris  des  vieux  romans  qu’il  avoit  re- 
cueillis.  Mais  Ferdoussi  etoit  poete  et  Musulman. 
On  peut  croire  que  dans  cette  premiere  quality  il 
preferoit  toujours  le  merveilleux  au  vraisemblable, 
et  que  c’est  &  la  derni&re  que  nous  devons  Abra¬ 
ham,  Salomon,  et  tous  les  prophfetes  Juifs.  Fer¬ 
doussi  est  cependant  la  source  oii  la  plupart  des 
historiens  et  des  poetes  ont  puise.  Mirkhond  et 
Khondemir,  deux  historiens  Persans  de  la  fin  du 
quinzieme  si^cle,  sont,  pour  ainsi  dire,  les  seuls  ori- 
ginaux  que  nos  savans  sont  aceoutum^s  k  citer. 

Je  passe  aux  caract^res  internes  de  cette  histoire. 
Je  n’y  vois  rien  de  plus  vraisemblable.  C’est  un 
assemblage  de  fictions  grossi&res.  Nulle  geogra¬ 
phic,  nulle  chronologie,  des  paladins,  des  g£nies, 
des  f^es  et  des  monstres.  Nous  avons  surtout  un 
excellent  moyen  de  eomparaison  dans  les  deux 
siecles  depuis  Cyrus  jusqu’a  Darius.  Les  Grecs 

cohtem- 
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contemporains,  sujets  ou  ennemis  du  grand  roi, 
ont  pu  prendre  de  fausses  idees  sur  les  revolutions 
interieures  et  sur  les  caracoles  de  ces  princes,  mais 
ils  connoissoient  sans  doute  leurs  noms,  la  duree 
de  leurs  r£gnes,  leurs  successions,  et  les  grands 
evenemens  qui  les  regardoient  eux-memes.  Les 
relations  d’Herodote,  de  Xenophon  et  de  Ctesias, 
n’ont  avec  cedes  de  Mirkhond  que  ce  rapport  qui 
suffit  pour  nous*  con vaincre  combien  les  id^es  de  ce  • 
dernier  etoient  confuses  et  d6fectueuses. 

De  cet  amas  de  traditions,  tout  imparfait  qu’il 
est,  nous  pouvons  n^anmoins  extraire  quelques  ve¬ 
rges  utiles.  Les  ev6nemens  g^n^raux  se  gravent 
dans  le  souvenir  des  hommes,  1’id^e  des  grands 
etablissemens  passe  h  la  posterity,  et  I’imagination 
born£e  et  sterile  de  cette  creature  singuliere,  qui 
nepeutsouffrirni  la  v6rit£ni  le  mensonge,  alt^re  plus 
de  ^its  qii’elle  n’en  invente.  Je  tacherai  de  choisir 
quelques  uns  de  ces  traits  saillans.  D&s  que  je  n’en- 
treprends  point  dejustifier  tout  l’encbainement  des 
petits  faits,  la  bonne  critique  me  defend  d’en  tirer 
avantage  dans  les  occasions  ou  ils  me  seroient  fa- 
vorables.  Je  m’arreterai  a  trois  cbefs  principaux. 

1 .  L’idee  generale  de  chaque  dynastie.  2.  Les 
monumens  de  Persepolis.  3.  La  reformation  du 
calendrier. 

1.  Reduisons  l’histoire  ancienne  de  la  Perse  a 
cette  proposition  generale  et  simple,  “  Que  quatre 
dynasties  differentes  y  ont  regne  dans  ces  siecles 
qui  ont  precede  la  conquete  des  Arabes  ;  c’est  a 
dire  les  Pischadiens,  la  Caianidcs.,  les  Ascb- 
khaniens,  et  les  Sassanides,  et  que  la  tradition  a 

conserve 
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conserve  les  noms,  l’origine,  la  mine,  et  le  caract&re 
ties  trois  premieres  races.”*  Je  respecte  peu  la  foi 
tie  la  tradition,  mais  je  ne  crois  pas  l’avoir  charg6 
d’un  clepdt  au-dessus  de  ses  forces.  Nous  connois- 
sons  les  Sassanides.  Les  Parthes  sont  d^signes 
assez  clairement  sous  le  nom  d’Aschkhaniens.  Da- 
rab,  le  dernier  des  Caianides,  fut  vaincu  par  Isken- 
der  le  fils  de  Filikous  :  ce  sont  les  noms  sous  les- 
quels  les  Orientaux  connoissent  Darius  Codaman, 
Alexandre,  et  son  p&re  Philippe.  La  dynastie  des 
pr^decesseurs  de  Darab  remonte  au-dela  du  regne 
de  Cyrus,  et  semble  comprendre  les  Medes  cFHe- 
rodote.  II  ne  reste  quA  chcrcher  la  place  de  la 
dynastie  des  Pischadiens,  la  plus  ancienne,  et  peut- 
6tre  la  plus  illustre  de  cedes  qui  ont  gouverne  la  Chronoio- 

^  ^  ^  &C.  p. 

Perse.  Le  Chevalier  Newton  y  a  cm  reconnoitre  293,376. 
les  Assyriens.  Mais  ce  grand  homme  avoit  peu  r6- 
fl6chi  sur  le  g£nie  de  l’liistoire  Persanne.  Les 
Mages  etoient  les  seuls  ddpositaires  de  la  verite  et 
des  fables.  Ils  ne  connoissoient  de  souverains  le¬ 
gitimes  de  la  Perse  que  ceux  qui  en  avoient  pro- 
fess6  la  religion.  Une  identity,  ou  du  moins  line 
ressemblance  de  culte,  soutenoit  la  chaine  de  la 
succession.  Tous  les  idolatres  nAtoient  a  leurs 
yeux  que  des  usurpateurs  dignes  d’un  o'ubli  kernel; 
les  h&Atiques  (tels  que  les  Aschkhaniens)  passoient 

*  Je  dis  des  trois  premieres.  L’authenticite  de  l’histoire  des 
Sassanides  n’a  besoin  de  preuves.  Un  habile  homme,  qui  nous 
donneroit  une  bonne  histoire  de  cette  race,  fondee  sur  la  combi- 
liaison  des  ecrivains  Persans  et  Arabes  avec  les  historiens  de 
T6glise  et  du  bas  empire,  enricheroit  la  litterature  sacree  et  pro¬ 
fane  d’un  duvrage  tr&s  interessant. 

a  la 
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k  la  post^rili  sans  mioge  et  sans  detail  *  Nous  con* 
noissons  la  religion  des  Assyriens :  c’6toit  le  sabisifie, 
le  culte  le  plus  ennemi  de  celui  des  Mages,  l’adora- 
tion  des  astres,  des  images,  et  peut-£tre  enfin  l’apo- 
tb^ose  des  h£ros.  Mais,  si  l’amour  d’un  systSme  (qui 
n’est  pas  le  mien)  ne  m'^blouit  point,  tous  les  grands 
caract&res  de  cette  dynastie  conviennent  avec  tout 
autant  de  justesse  aux  M&des  de  Ctesias  qu’ils  se- 
roient  deplac4s  a  regard  des  Assyriens  de  Ninbve 
ou  de  Babylone.  Les  Pischadiens  6toient  M£des 
d’origine ;  Souster  et  Istekhar  (Suse  et  Persepolis) 
mtoient  leur  demeure  ordinaire.  Ils  se  distinguoient 
par  la  magnificence  de  leur  cour  et  par  l’6tendue  de 
leur  empire  ;  mais  c’est  encore  plus  a  la  sagesse  de 
leurs  loix,  k  uneconduite  moder£e  et  populaire  qu’ils 
ont  du  leur  grande  i  mputation.  Ils  ont  soutenu  de. 
longues  guerres  contre  les  Scythes  jusqu’a  ce  qu’en- 
fin  ces  barbares,  inondant  l’Asie,  ont  d£truit  cette 
dynastie  dont  les  malheurs  ont  6t6  veng6s,  et  l’em- 
pire  retabli,  par  les  princes  du  nom  de  Cai,  ou  Cy, 
qui  descendferent  des  montagnes  de  la  M£die  pour 
chasser  les  barbares.  Je  n’entreprends  point  d’ex-, 
pliquer  les  exp6ditions  de  Thamurath  dans  le  Gin* 
nistan,  et  les  guerres  de  Huschenk  contre  les  peu* 
pies  de  Mahiser,  qui  avoient  des  t&tes  de  poisson,  et 
qui  n’mtoient  peut-etre  que  des  ictyophages.  M. 
d’Herbelot  ne  cite  ici  que  les  romans  modernes, 
dont  le  gout  et  le  principe  sont  toujours  ti  es  difF<6- 

*  L’application  de  ce  principe  jetteroit  beaucoup  de  lumibre 
5ur  les  endroits  les  plus  obscurs.  Elle  rendroit  une  sorte  de  rai¬ 
son  du  silence  6tonnant  qu’ils  ont  garde  k  l’egard  de  Cyrus.  J'ai 
de  bonnes  raisons  "pour  croire -qu’il  n’etoit  pas  Mage.  Je  ne 
eiterai  que  le  temoignage  formel  d’Herodote. 
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rens  de  ceux  des  anciens  poemes,  qui  tenoient  lieu 
d’annales.  On  peut  remarquer  que  les  Persans  ont 
plac£  sous  ces  premiers  rois  l’invention  des  arts  les 
plus  n^cessaires.  Vanity  insens£e !  mais  commune 
a  tous  les  peuples ;  qui  ont  voulu  confondre  l’ori- 
gine  de  leur  nation,  ou  de  leur  secte,  avec  celle  du 
genre  humain. 

2.  Tous  les  voyageurs  ont  d£crit  les  fameux  v.Univer- 
restes  de  la  grandeur  de  Persepolis,  et  M.  le  Comte  voUifp. 
de  Caylus,  dont  l'ceil  attentif  et  p£n6trant  suit  par 
tout  le  progres  des  arts,  leur  naissance  et  leur  per-  Hist,  de 
tection,  a  rassemble  dans  un  excellent  memoire  le  Belies  Lett, 
precis  de  nos  connoissances  stir  une  matiere  aussi  p.  113-149. 
int^ressante.  Accoutum6  depuis  longtems  a  tous 
les  prodiges  de  l’architecture,  il  ne  pense  qu’avec 
£tonnement  &  cette  vaste  esplanade  taill6  dans  un 
roc  de  marbre,  aux  canaux  qu’on  y  avoit  creus^s, 
a  la  hardiesse  dudessein,  a  la  grandeur  des  masses, 
et  k  l’extr£me  perfection  de  toutes  ses  parties.  II 
rend  justice  aux  beaut6s  r^elles  de  l’ouvrage  tout 
£loign£es  qu’elles  sont  des  regies  des  Grecs.  Tout 
s’y  ressentit  (k  son  avis)  du  gout  Egyptien  qui  a  . 
pass£  au  fond  de  l’orient  et  sur  les  c6tes  de  l’Etrurie 
dans  le  terns  que  la  Gr&ce  n’6toit  remplie  que  de 
cabanes.  M.  de  Caylus  voit  partout  dans  ces  debris 
l’empreinte  de  l’architecte,  mais  il  n’en  voit  aucune 
du  fondateur.  Il  fait  sentir  m&me  qu’on  rencontre 
des  difficult^  insurmontables  lorsqu’on  veut  les 
attribuer  aux  dynasties  qui  ont  r£gn£  sur  la  Perse 
tlans  ces  si^cles  que  nous  nommons  historiques. 

Ils  subsistoient  sans  •  doute  avant  les  Sassa- 
nides.  La  tribu  connue  sous  le  nom  de  parthes, 
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d£truisoit  les  villes  mais  n’en  Mtissoit  pas.  Le 
regne  cle  la  barbarie  n’a  rien  de  commun  avec  celui 
des  arts.  Les  Achemenides  n’ont  jamais  £tabli 
leur  sejour  a  Persepolis.  Ils  partageoient  l*ann£e 
entre  Suse,  Babylone,  et  Agbatatie.  Les  temples, 
les  palais,  et  les  tombeaux  de  Persepolis  supposent 
la  residence  ordinaire  dun  grand  roi.  M.  de  Caylus 
expose  ses  difficult^,  et  en  laisse.  la  solution  &  quel- 
qu’un  plus  habile  ou  plus  heureux  que  lui.  Peut- 
&tre  serois-je  plus  heureux.  Je  vois  que  les  Per- 
sans  attribuent  la  construction  de  Persepolis  a  la 
dynastie  des  Pischadiens.  Un  fait  aussi  simple  a 
pu  se  conserver.  Le  souvenir  du  fondateur  sem- 
bloit  li£  avec  celui  d’un  monument  6temel.  Je 
pardonne  sans  peine  a  quelques  omemens  que  la 
tradition  a  acquis  en  viellissant,  et  m&me  k  l’en- 
ceinte  de  douze  parasanges  .  (36  milles  Romains) 
que  Giamschkh  donna  &  sa  capitale.  Je  ne  sais 
m£me  si  elle  a  besoin  de  pardon,  puis  qu’elle  ren- 
fermoit  des  maisons  de  plaisance,  des  champs,  des 
bois  et  des  villages  entiers.  Je  suis  encore  tr&s 
content,  que  les'  genies  n’y  soient  entres  pour  rien 
dans  ces  grands  ouvrages.*  Si  Ton  me  permet  de 
tier  l’histoire  orientate  avec  celle  des  Grecs,  et  de 
supposer  que  les  Pischadiens  n’^toient  pas  diff6rens 
des  Arbacides,  nous  aurons  trouv6  les  vrais  fonda- 
teurs  de  Persepolis.’  Je  ne  vois  rien  qui  ne  s’ac* 

■ .i  ,  ■ 

% 

*  Ceux  qui  lisent  avec  quelque  attention  l’histoire  Persanne 
peuvent  remarquer  que  les  genies  et  les  prodiges  ne  sont  point 
dans  le  tableau,  et  qu’ils  en.ornent  seulemetit  le  quadre.  On  doit 
sentir  le  poids  de  cettc  distinction.  - 

-  corde 
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eorde  avec  cette  id£e.  Lc  si£cle  d’Arbace  est  celui 
de  la  grandeur  et  du  gout  Egyptian.  Leurs  ar- 
chitectes  venoient  d’achever  les  pyramides.*.  La 
monarchic  dcs  M&des,  qui  sYtendoit  d’abord  sur 
l’Asie  deTInde  a  l’Euphrate,  n’etoit  point  au-des- 
sous  dc  cette  entreprise,  et  sa  splendeur  a  assez 
dure  pour  trouver  a  toute  rigueur  les  deux  cens 
ans  que  M.  de  Caylus  exige  pour  l’achever. 

Mais  a-t-il  droit  de  l’exigei;?  Je  respecte  infini- 
ment  Fautorit^  de  cet  habile  academicien,  mais  je 
ne  sais  s’il  a  assez  reflechi  sur  la  combinaison  de  la 
puissance  despotique  avec  la  grandeur,  les  tr^sors,' 
et  la  resolution  de  triompher  de  tous  les  obstacles. 
J’ai  encore  devant  les  ycux,  les  restes  augustes  de 
Fainphitheatre  de  Vespasien,  des  bains  de  Titus, 
de  la  coloniie  Trajane,  des  arcs  de  triomplic  de  Ti¬ 
tus  et  de  Trajan,  du  temple  de  paix,  et  de  cent 
autres  ouvrages  qui  luttent  encore  contre  le  terns 
et  la  barbarie.  Trouveroit-il  ces  ouvrages  indignes 
d’etre  compares  avec  les.monumens  de  Persepolis? 
Prononceroit-il  qu’il  a  fallu  deux  siecles  entiers 
pour  les  elever?  Personne  ne  sait  mieux  que  lui 
que  leur  construction  n’a  pas  coute  une  cinquan- 
taine  d’ann£es. 

3.  L’ere  de  Yezdegerd  est  aussi  fameuse  en 
Perse  que  celle  des  S£Ieucides  Fa  6t6  parmi  les 
Grecs,  ou  l’h^gire  parmi  les  Musulmans.  Celle-ci, 
chfere  aux  Musulmans,  et  repandue  dans  la  vaste 

*  Diodore  de  Sicile,  qui  v6cut  un  peu  avant  la  naissance  de  J. 
C.  place  la  fondation  des  pyramides  1000  ans  auparavant. — Voyez 
Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  72.  Greaves,  Pyramidographia,  dans  ses 
ouvr.  Tom.  i.  p.  23,  &c.  Voss,  de  Histor.  Grace.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

vol.  in.  g  £tendue 
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£tendue  de  leurs  conqu£tes,  n’a  point  aboli  l’usagc 
de  la  premiere  dans  ces  provinces  qui.ont  conserve 
la  langue  Persanne.  L’epoque  radicale  de  l’&re  de 
Yezdegerd  nous  est  connue  avec  la  plus  grande 
precision.  Tous  les  astronomes  de  l’orient  la fixent 
au  16  Juin,  Fan  de  J.  C.  632 ;  e’est  aussi  la  pre¬ 
miere  ann£e  du  regne  de  ce  prince  qui  lui  a  donn6 
son  nom.  Mais  quelle  est  l’origine  de  ce  p£- 
riode,  est-il  civil  ou  astronomique  ?  En  faut-il 
chercher  la  source  dans  les  cieux  ou  sur  la  terre  ? 
Je  crois  qu’il  faut  la  chercher  dans  les  cieux.  *  Je 
ne  puis  y  voir  aucun  des  caract&res  d’un  p^riode 
civile  et  historique.  Toutes  ces  eres  ont  com¬ 
mence  par  quelque  grand  ev^nement  int^ressant  et 
flatteur  pour  la  societe  qui  les  a  etabli ;  des  6v£ne- 
mens  qui  sembloient  annoncer  un  nouvel  ordre  de 
choses.  La  duree  du  p^riode  se  mesure  sur  celle 
du  peuple,  et  si  la  premiere  survit  au  dernier,  ce 
nest  que  lorsqu’un  long  usage  lui  a  fait  prendre 
des  racines  fortes  et  in£branlables. 

Lorsqu’une  conjuration  des  grands  du  royaume 
mit  Yezdegerd  sur  le  trdne,  la  Perse,  d^chue  de 
son  ancienne  splendeur  depuis  la  mort  de  Khos- 
roes  et  d6chir6e  pas  ses  discordes  civiles,  alloit  suc- 
comber  sous  la  fortune  des  Arabes.  Cette  nation 
avoit  dejA  remport6  une  grande  victoire  sur  F61ite 
de  Fannie  Persanne.  Elle  franchissoit  sans  peine 
toutes  les  barri&res  qu’on  lui  opposoit.  L?av£ne- 
ment  de  Yezdegerd  ne  ramena  point  la  victoire 
aux  drapeaux  Sassanides ;  ses  premieres  ann£es  ne 
se  comptoient  que  par .  ses  revers.  En  637*  les 
Arabes  s’emparerent  de  sa  capitale  et  de  son  palais. 

II 
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II  se  cantonna  dans  les  montagnes  de  la  Sogdiane, 
ou  il  se  soutint  jusqu’en  651.  Avec  lui  on  vit 
p6rir  pour  jamais  la  gloire  et  l’empire  des  Perses. 
Les  rochers  du  Mazanderan  ct  les  sables  du  Ker¬ 
man  furent  les  seuls  asiles  que  les  vainqueurs 
laiss&rent  aux  sectateurs  de  Zoroastre.  Sur  ces 
principes  je  me  crois  en  droit  de  conclure  que  l’ere 
de  Yezdegerdn’est  point  une  £poque  arbitraire  que 
les  homines  out  imaging  mais  un  p£riode  astrono- 
mique,  que l’ordre naturel  du  terns  ramenoit  au point 
de  sa  premiere  institution. 

C'est  au  savant  Docteur  Hyde  que  nous  devons 
la  connoissance  precise  de  ce  p6riode,  ou  du  grand 
cycle  de  1440  ans  employ 6  par  les  Perses  pour  ra- 
mener  leur  ann£e  vague  a  la  vraie  ann6e  solaire. 
L’ann£e  Persanne  £toit  compos^e  de  365  jours,  c’est 

dire  de  12  mois  chacun  de  30  jours  avec  cinq 
jours  £pagom£nes  ou  surnum^raires.  Mais  leurs 
astronomes  6toient  encore  parvenus  a  savoir  que 
cette  annee  avoit  un  quart  de  jour  de  moms  que 
1’annee  solaire.  Ils  n^gligeoient  ces  quarts  de 
jours  pendant  120  ans  pour  les  rassembler  alors,  et 
pour  en  faire  un  mois  de  30  jours,  qui  devenoit  ainsi 
le  troisi&me  mois  de  la  120me  ann6e.  Le  grand 
cycle  6tojt  compost  de  douze  de  ces  petits  cycles, 
le  mois  intercalate  cliangeoit  de  place,  et  avamfoit 
toujours  un  mois  dans  le  calenduier.*  II  lui  falloit 

une 

*  M.  Freret  se  fonde  sur  quelques  d6tails  obscurs  et  peu  deci- 
sifs  des  regies  de  cette  intercalation,  pour  croire  que  du  terns  de 
Yezdegerd  il  ne  s'etoit  ecoule  qu’une  portion  du  grand  cycle  de 
<?60  ans.  Ce  cycle  a  done  commence  en  329  A.  C.  avec  le  r£gne 
G  2  d’Alexandre 
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une  duree  de  1440  ans  pour  parcourir  l’annee 
entiere  et  pour  achever  la  grande  revolution. 
Puisque  l’£re  de  Yezdegerd  a  commence  une  de  ces 
revolutions,  elle  fait  remonter  le  periode  precedent 
a  l’an  809  avant  J.  C.  C’est  aussi  F6poque  radi- 
cale  que  M.  Hyde  lui  a  donn6e.  Dans  le  systeme 
de  Ctesias,  Attycas,  quatri&me  roi  des  Mkdes, 
regnoit  alors  sur  l’Asie.  Les  Persans,  qui  ont  con- 
nu  l’etablissement  de  ce  grand  cycle,  le  placent  sous 
Bibiiot.  le  r&gne  de  Giamschid,  quatribme  roi  de  la  dynas- 
SoiGiam-  tie  des  Pischadiens.  Ce  synchronisme  trouv£  sans 
395ld,p*  effort  me  flatte  beaucoup.  J’y  vois  l’identite  des 
Mbdes  de  Ctesias  avec  les  Pischadiens,  prouvee 
par  les  faits.  Je  reeonnois  dans  cette  reformation 
du  calendrier  une  nation  policee  et  £clair£e;  et 
dans  toutes  les  ceremonies  qui  Faccompagnoient  je 
retrouve.  jusqu’a  la  bonte  populaire  des  Arbacides. 
Hyde  de  Pendant  les  six  jours  du  Neurouz*  le  monarque  se 
Eersar.  livroit  a  ses  sujets.  II  leur  rendoit  justice,  man- 
geoit  avec  eux,  les  benissoit  et  recevoit  d’eux  des 
presens  de  fruits  et  de  grains,  le  gage  et  les  pu¬ 
mices  de  Fabondance.  A  ce  spectacle  int6ressant  on 
eut  cru  voir  un  p£re  cultivateur  au  . milieu  de  sa 
famille. 


Vojea  d’Alexandre  sur  la  Perse,  et  le  cycle  pr6cedent  remonte  jusqu’en 
d^Goguet  avant  J.  C.  dans  un  terns  o\t  les  notions  astronomiques 

sur  l’origine  fetoient  bien  eloignees  de  la  justesse  d'une  annee  Julienne.  Je 
arts^et  dtsS  vo^°’s  ra>Hon  et  M.  Hyde  d'un  cote,  I’reret  seul  de  l’autre. 
sciences.  Cependant  je  balanpois  encore.  L'autorit6  de  Freret  m’emba- 
Littlr^tora  rass0*t’ Jusclu’au  moment  que  je  l’ai  vu  changer  d’opinion  et  ea- 
six.  *  brasser  lui  m^rae  le  syst&me  de  mon  compatriote. 

*  La  f£te  du  nouvel  an. 


Les 
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Les  Arbacides  ne  sont  plus,  mais  l’orient  en  a 
conserve  la  m6moire  sous  le  nom  de  Pischadiens. 
II  est  encore  plein  des  monumens  de  leur  grandeur, 
de  leur  g6nie,  et  de  leurs  vertus.  Je  pense  bien 
que  ces  rois  ne  se  sont  pas  uniquement  occup^s 
des  loix,  des  sciences,  et  des  beaux-arts.  L’huma- 
nit£  seroit  trop  heureuse  si  ses  fastes  n’^toient 
reinplis  que  de  pareils  ^v^nemens.  Si  cette  histoire 
s’^toit  conservee,  on  y  liroit,  comme  dans  toutes  les 
autres,  les  vices  des  grands,  et  les  malbeurs  des 
peuples  ;  on  y  verroit  ce  triomphe  perp^tuel  de  la 
violence  et  de  l’intrigue  sur  la  justice,  qu’elles  ou- 
tragent  en  la  violant,  et  qu’elles  outragent  cent 
fois  davantage  en  se  servant  impunement  de  son 
nom  sacr£.  Les  traditions  Persannes  ont  effective- 
ment  conserve  un  grand  nombre  de  ces  faits  qui 
ne  sont  que  trop  vraisemblables ;  mais  je  ne  sais 
par  quel  art  je  pourrois  les  s£parer  de  cet  alliage 
glossier  dont  on  les  a  charge.  Je  ne  demanderois 
grace  que  pour  un  seul  fait.  Giamschid,  le  fonda- 
teur  de  Persepolis  et  le  reformate ur  du  calendrier, 
fut  chasse  enfin  de  son  tr6ne  par  un  usurpateur 
Arabe.  Ce  tyran  lassa  par  ses  cruaut^s  la  patience 
d’un  peuple  soumis  a  ses  maltres.  II  courut  aux 
armes,  un  forgeron  se  mit  c\  la  t6te  des  s^ditieux,  d£- 
livra  sa  patrie  du  joug  des  Arabes,  et  rendit  le  sceptre 
k  son  h^ritier  legitime.  Cette  revolution  m^rita  de 
passer  a  la  posterity  par  une  f6te  solemnelle  qu’on 
c616broit  tous  les  ans :  et  c’est  en  sa  faveur  que 
j’ai  demand^  cette  exception  particuli&re.  Je 
m’etonne  toujours  que,  si  le  tablier  du  forgeron 
emichi  de  pierres  pr6cieuses  devint  effectivement 
g  3  fori- 
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l’oriflamme  de  la  Persie,  il  ne  soit  pas  tombi  entre 
les  mains  d  Alexandre,  et  que  tous  les  historiens 
qui  ont  dicrit  l’aigle  dor  qu’on  portoit  k  la  tete 
des  armies,  n’ayent  jamais  fait  mention  d’un  drapeau 
aussi  singulier  que  celui-ci. 

Je  passe  aux  Grecs.  A  travers  les  images  ri- 
pandus  sur  tout  Forient,  et  qui  ne  se  sont  dissipis 
qu’au  r&gne  de  Cyrus,  les  Grecs,  plus  anciens  que 
ce  prince,  ont  entrevu  Fempire  des  successeurs 
d’Arbace.  Mais  ces  siicles,  ficonds  pour  eux  en 
poetes,  etoient  encore  destituis  d’historiens.  Je  ne 
puis  esperer  de  dicouvrir  quelque  viriti  qu’en 
creusant  la  source  des  fables. 

Strabon  itoit  admirateur  iclairi  du  ginie  et 
mime  des  connoissances  dJHomire,  dont  il  prifG 
roit  souvent  Fautoriti  a  celle  des  historiens  les  plus 
cil&bres.  Ce  grand  giographe  remarque  avec  son 
bon  sens  ordinaire,  que  le  poete  qui  connoissoit  les 
ri chesses  de  *  Thdbes,  et  le  commerce  des  PhG 
niciens,  n’avoit  jamais  entendu  parler  de  la  gran-  ’ 
deur  des  Assyriens.  Il  le  prouve  parcequ’il  a  pari  6 
des  uns,  et  qu’il  n’a  rien  dit  des  autres.  La  force 
de  cet  argument  nigatif  iehappera  a  ceux  qui  ne 
l’approfondissent  pas.  Hom&re  parloit  k  des  peu- 
ples  encore  grossiers,  qui  ont  toujours  -plus  de  cu- 
riositd  que  de  goftt,  et  qui  icoutent  avec  aviditi 
les  actions  merveilleuses  de  leurs  hiros,  et  les  rela¬ 
tions  singuli&res  et  iloignies.  La  construction  de 
ses  ouvrages  lui  donnoit  une  facilite  extreme  pour 
y  faire  entrer  tout  ce  qu’il  avoit  recueilli  dans  ses 
voyages.  Toutes  les  nations  se  sont  assemblies 
sous  les  murs  de  Troye.  Ulysse  et  Minilas  ont 

parcouru 
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pareouru  toutes  les  mers.  Rempli  de  son  objet,  il 
y  sacrifie  jusqu’aux  regies  de  l’art,  et  celles  de  la 
nature.  Dans  quel  moment  ne  suspend-t-il  pas 
le  courroux  d’Achille  pour  lui  faire  d^crire  assez 
froidement  les  cent  portes  de  Thebes !  Ce  m£me 
Achille,  qui  ne  rentre  au  combat  que  pour  immoler 
tous  les  Troyens  aux  m&nes  de  son  ami,  £coute 
avec  une  patience  admirable  la  g6n&dogie  des 
rois  d’llium  depuis  Dardanus  jusqu’a  Priam. 
L’homme  de  gout  s’impatiente;  l’homme  curieux 
s’y  instruit.  Le  philosopbe  jette  un  coup  d’oeil 
sur  les  contemporains  d’Homere,  et  reconnoit  que 
la  premiere  loi  d’un  poete  est  celle  de  leur  plaire. 

Hom&re  n’a  conserve  qu’un  seul  £v£nement  qui 
paroisse  avoir  trait  aux  affaires  de  l’orient :  e’est 
l’histoire  ou  fable  de  Memnon ;  qu’il  n’a  touch^e 
ni^me  qu’en  peu  de  mots.  La  voici  dans  sa  puret6 
originate,  telle  que  nous  la  trouvons  en  rapprochant 
plusieurs  endroits  detaches.  “  Tithon  etoit  fils 
de  Laom^don  et  fr&re  de  Priam.  II  fut  aim£  de  la 
d£esse  Aurore,  dont  il  cut  un  fils  nomm6  Memnon, 
qui  se  distingua  a  la  guerre  de  Troye  par  sa  beaut6 
et  sa  valeur.”  Cette  histoire  n’a  rien  que  de  vrai- 
semblable,  si  l’on  suppose  que  Tithon,  cadet  de  la 
maison  de  Dardanus,  passa  dans  l’orient  pour  y 
cherclier  fortune,  qu’il  y  £pousa  une  princesse,  et 
que  leur  fils  Memnon  conduisit  les  forces  de  leurs 
nouveaux  £tats  au  secours  de  son  oncle.  Le  poete 
n’a  disign6  ce  pays  que  par  le  nom  vague  de  1’ Au¬ 
rore,  mais  ce  terme  6toit  permis  4  la  licence  de  la 
poesie ;  et  l’ignorance  des  Grecs  sur  l’int&ieur  de 
l’Asie  nous  oblige  seulement  a  le  reculer  un  peu  au- 
g  4  dela 
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delit  cle  l’Asie  mincure  et  des  c6tes  de  la  Pli6nicie, 
Sous  le  nom  d’Hemathionqu’a  donn6  H^siode  au 
fibre  de  Memnon,  M.  le  Clerc  a  cm  voir  la  villede 
Hemath  en  Syrie.  La  conjecture  me  paroit  trbs  na- 
turelle. 

Cette  histoire  ou  fable  (je  ne  la  garantis  point)  ne 
conserva  pas  longtems  sa  premiere  simplicity.  Cent- 
vingt  ans  aprhs  Homfcrc,*  Hesiode  a  donn6  sa  g-y^- 
ration  des  Dieux,  le  premier  systeme  suivi  de  la 
mythologie  Grecquc.  II  vouloit  indiquer  le  nom 
de  la  nation  sur  laquelle  ce  fils  de  l’Aurore  avoit 
r6gny.  II  nonnna  les  Etliiopiens  orientaux,  peu- 
pie  limitrophe  de  flnde,  et  situ 6  .aux  bords  de 
l’ocyan.  Ces  Etliiopiens  n’^toient  point  inconn  us 
a  Homfere.  II  les  connoissoit  avec  une  precision 
singuli&re,  mais  il  ne  les  a  peints  que  sous  les  traits 
de  la  piyte  envers  les  dieux,  de  la  simplicity  de 
mceurs,  et  d’un  extreme  eloignement  ou  le  nom  de 
Troye  n’ytoit  jamais  parvenu.  La  fable  de  Mem¬ 
non  reussit  trbs  bien;  on  lui  trouva  bientdt  un 
trepas  digne  d’un  tel  hyros.  Sa  niort  (dit  on)  fut 
le  plus  beau  des  triomphes  d’Achille.  Ce  combat 
etoit  repi-ysenty  sur  le  fameux  coffre  des  Cypselides, 
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tresd’Ovide,  monument  ties  ancieii  de  la  sculpture  Grecque,  et 

tom.  1.  p. 

290. 

XaSJc'an  Jesus-Christ.  L’imagination  continua  toujours  h 
Chronic. p.  ensbvelir  la  vyrity,  ou  du  moins  la  vraisemblance 
et  les  autori- primitive,  sous  une  foule  d  ornemens  Strangers, 
recueillies.  Enfin  les  antiquaires  des  Ptolemyea  dy terrbrent  en 
de  Sat!c‘  Egypte  je  ne  sais  quelle  torse  miraculeuse,  qu’ils 

Hesiod,  in 

sua  edi-  *  On  est  trtis  peu  cTaccord  sur  Page  d’Hesiode.  J’ai  suivi  le 
Veil!  Pater  ca^cul  de  Velleius  qui  paroit  avoir  suivi  de  trfes  bons  memoires. 

trouv^rent 


qui  remonte  jusquA  la  fin  du  huitieme  sibcle  avant 
Jesus-Christ. 
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trouvferent  i\  propos  de  nommer  Memnon.  Les 
6crivainspost£rieurs,qui  semblent  avoir  perdu  l’id£e 
des  Ethiopiens  de  Unde,  adoptferent  avidement  un 
prodige  qui  transportoit  cette  fable  dans  l’Ethiopie 
occidental,  peut-etre  dans  l’Egypte  inline. — Mais 
je  m’arrete ;  je  n’ai  besoin  ici  que  de  connoitre  les 
sentimens  des  premiers  Grecs. 

Dks  que  les  colonies  de  l’Asie  mineu  re  avoient  ^a£an 
pris  quelque  consistence  dans  leurs  nouvelles  de-  Chronic,  p. 
meures,  l’humeur  activre  et  inqui&te  des  Grecs  les  J 
porta  cl  se  r^pandre  sur  toutes  les  cotes  de  la  Medi- 
terran^e,  et  a  fonder  des  villes  depuis  rembouchure 
du  Tanais  jusqu’a  celle  du  Nil.  Le  commerce,  la 
curiosity,  le  service  militaire,  fesclavage  m^me, 
auront  souvent  conduit  des  particuliers  de  la  na¬ 
tion  dans  les  corns  de  la  haute  Asie.  Le  caract&re 
national  les  suivoit  partout;  c’^toit  un  gout  vif  . 
pour  les  ouvrages  de  leurs  poetes,  et  un  vanit^  ex¬ 
treme  qui  rapportoit  les  antiquites  de  toutes  les 
nations  a  leur  mythologie.  Par  tout  l’orient  un 
vrai  Grec  ne  cherclioit  que  les  vestiges  des  Argo- 
nautes,  de  Bacchus  et  de  Memnon.  S’il  a  cru 
trouver  le  royaume  de  Memnon,  jedirai  qu’il  a  vu  un 
souverain  puissant  qui  r^gnoit  sur  les  Ethiopiens 
orientaux,  nt  dont  fempire  s’etendoit  jusqu’a 
l’ocean,  j’en  conclurrai  l’existence  de  ce  monarque,  y  Moj 
et  l’erreur  des  Grecs  m’assurera  d’une  v£rit6  histo-  heim’sEc-' 
rique.  Lorsque  les  Portugais  ont  voulu  faire  du  Histo^v. 
Negus  d’Abyssinie,  le  Pretre  Jean  si  pr6n£  par  les 
missionnaires  Nestoriens,  on  dira  tout  ce  qu’on  dlnSei"'* 
veut  du  Pretre  Jean,  mais  la  mlprise  m&me  des  J1®- 
Portugais  m’apprend  que  dans  le  quinzi&me  si£cle  Voyages 

. ,  par  Ramu* 


Herodot. 
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53, 54- J.  vii 
c.  115. 
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ils  ont  trouv6  au  fond  de  FAfrique  un  empire  puis¬ 
sant  et  Chretien. 

C’est  &  Suse  que  les  Grecs  ont  fix6  la  demeure 
de  Memnon  longtems  avant  qu’elle  est  devenue  la 
capitale  des  Rois  de  Perse.  Suse  se  nommoit  dej& 
la  Ville  Memnonienne  ;  c’etoit  dej&  la  denomina¬ 
tion  par  laquelle*  les  Grecs  designoient  son  palais, 
sa  citadelle,  et  son  enceinte.  En  un  mot,  pour 
r^sumer  mon  argument,  je  crois  pouvoir  conclure 
que  dans  le  septieme  et  le  huiti&me  si£cle  avant 
J.  C.  Suse  etoit  la  capitale  d’un  empire  qui 
s’6tendoit  jusqu’a  l’oc6an  et  la  frontiere  de  l’lndc; 
et  cet  empire  n’a  pu  etre  que  celui  des  successeurs 
d’Arbace.  Cet  eclat  de  Suse,  qui  a  precede  le  regne 
de  Cyrus,  nous  explique  parfaitement  la  raison 
pourquoi  cette  ville  a  partage  la -residence  de  ce 
prince  avec- Baby  lone  et  Agbatane. 

En  quittant  pour  quelques-instans  les  Medes  de 
Ctesias,  j’ai  essaye  d’en  prouver  Fexistence  par 
des  autorites  etrang^res,  et  de  remplir  en  partie  ce 
vuide  de  cent  trente  ans  qui  a  du  etre  le  moment 
le  plus  brillant  de  leur  histoire.  Je  vais  reprendre 
ce*fil  historique*que  Diodore  nous  en  a  laisse,  mais 
qui  seroit  bien  imparfait  sans  le  secours  de  Nicolas 
de  Damas. 

Artee  fut  le  sixi^me  roi  des  Medes.*  Je  dois  ici 
raconter  un  evenement,  petit  dans  son  origine, 
bisarre  par  ses  effets,  mais  dont  les  consequences 

*  Cette  histoire  se  trouve  dans  les  fragmens  de  Nicolas  d« 
Damas  tir6s  du  Recueil  de,  Constantin  Porphyrogfcntite  et  publies 
par  M.  de  Valois,  p.  426— 437. 

ebranRrent, 
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6branl£rent,  et  enfin  renverserent  le  trdne  des 
Arbacides.  Parsondas,  qui  sortoit  d’une  famille 
Persanne,  se  distinguoit  parmi  les  favoris  du  roi. 
Un  cboix  aussi  judicieux  faisoit  ^galement  hon- 
neur  au  maitre  et  au  sujet;  sous  les  traits  dun 
Adonis,  Parsondas  avoit  Fame  d’un  h£ros.  Adroit 
dans  tous  ses  exercices,  infatigable  a  la  chasse, 
intr^pide  k  la  guerre,  il  sembloit  form6  pour  la 
cour,  le  conseil,  et  le  camp.  Un  seul  vice  ternissoit 
l’^clat  de  tant  de  vertus :  c’etoit  Forgueil.  Fier 
de  son  m^rite  et  de  Famiti£  du  monarque,  il  se  com- 
paroit  souvent  avec  le  Satrape  de  Babylone,  Nany¬ 
brus,  dont  la  mollesse,  qui  surpassoit  celle  des 
femmes,  le  rendoit  indigne  de  gouverncr  la  plus 
belle  province  de  Fempire.  Il  la  demanda  au  roi 
pour  lui-meme.  Artee  montra  dans  cette  occasion 
une  vertu  d’autant  plus  respectable  qu’elle  est  rare 
parmi  les  souverains  Asiatiques.  Il  fit  taire  Famiti£ 
pour  n’^couter  que  les  loix.  Il  respecta  les  insti¬ 
tutions  d’Arbace,  et  ces  institutions  assuroient 
l’etat  des  satrapes.  Nanybrus  n’etoit  que  mepri- 
sable.  Il  n’^toit  point  coupable.  Etonn£  d’un 
refus  auquel  il  ne  s’attendoit  pas,  Parsondas  lie  se 
rebuta  point,  mais  le  roi  opposa  aux  instances 
r6it£r£es  de  son  favori  une  fermet6  qui  le  r^duisit 
enfin  au  silence. .  Ces  intrigues  de  cour  parvinrent 
facilement  k  la  connoissance  de  Nanybrus.  Il 
avoit  tout  a  craindre  des  importunity  de  son  rival. 
Il  ne  lui  restoit  que  la  ressource  dangereuse  de 
prevenir  les  desseins  de  Parsondas  en  s’assurant  de 
sa  personne.  Tous  ses  officiers,  animus  par  Fespoir 
des  recompenses,  ne  cherchoient  qu’une  occasion 

favorable, 
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favorable,  lorsque  le  hasard  les  servit  mieux  que 
toute  leur  Industrie.  Parsondas,  qui  suivoit  le  roi 
a  la  chasse,  se  laissa  importer  un  jour  a  son  ardeur, 
perdit  de  vue  toute  sa  compagnie,  et  se  trouva  vers 
le  d^clin  du  jour  aupr&s  d’un  endroit  ou  les  gens 
de  Nanybrus  dressoient  les  tentes  de  leur  maitre, 
et  pr£paroient  son  souper.  Dibs  qu’ils  apper$urent 
leur  proye,  qui  se  jettoit  ainsi  dans  leurs  filets,  ils 
lui  offrirent  avec  la  politesse  la  plus  empress^e  tous 
les  rafraichissemens,  qui  ne  pouvoient  6tre  qu’agr^- 
ables  au  chasseur  fatigue  et  affam4.  Parsondas  se 
laissa  bientdt  vainere'  par  la  douce  violence  des 
Babyloniens.  II  accepta  m^ine  un  repas  exquis 
qu’on  lui  servit.  Les  vins  les  plus  recherch^s 
agirent  bientot  sur  un  corps  echauff6par  un  exercice 
aussi  violant,  et  le  Persan,  qui  vouloit  toujours 
monter  a  cheval  pour  rejoindre  le  roi,  fut  enfin 
convaincu  que  la  nuit  etoit  trop  avanc6e,  et  qu’il 
feroit  mieux  d’attendre  le  retour  du  jour  dans  les 
tentes  de  Nanybrus.  Les  belles  Babyloniennes 
qu’on  lui  pr^senta,  ne  contribufcrent  pas  peu  h  cette 
resolution.  Parsondas  s’endormit  dans  les  bras  de 
l’amour.  Son  l-eveil  fut  terrible.  II  se  trouva 
charge  de  fers  et  au  pouvoir  de  son  plus  cruel 
ennemi.  Conduit  a  Babylone,  il  soutint  avec 
fermete  les  reproches  du  satrape.  “  J’ai  voulu 
t’enlever  ton  royaume  (lui  dit-il  fi&rement)  parce- 
qu’une  femme  n’est  pas  digne  de  l-egner  sur  les 
hommes,  et  que  les  •  recompenses  de  la  vertu  ne 
sont  pas  faites  pour  les  laches.”  Nanybrus  sentit 
vivement  que  sson  ennemi  le  braveroit  encore  au 
milieu  de  supplices.,  Par  un  raffinement  de  ven¬ 
geance 
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geance  il  pr£fera  de  le  laisser  vivre,  mais  de  le 
d^pouiller  de  sa  superbe  vertu,  de  l’avilir  k  ses 
propres  yeux  et  de  jouir  de  sa  misere.  II  le  confia 
k  l’eunuque  charge  du  soin  des  chanteuses  de  son 
s^rail,  avec  nn  ordre  d’habiller  en  fille  ce  jeunc 
liomme,  et  d’£puiser  sur  lui  tous  les  arts  de  la 
mollesse'  Asiatique.*  L’eunuque  remplit  les 
ordres  et  les  intentions  de  son  maitre  avec  un 
succes  extraordinaire.  Parsondas  fut  force  de  s’y 
preter.  La  fraiclieur  de  la  plus  belle  jeunesse 
acquit  un  nouvel  £clat;  ses  talens  se  developperent; 
bientdt  cette  nouvelle  Venus  auroit  enlev6  k  toutes 
ses  compagnes  le  prix  du  chant,  de  la  musique,  et 
menic  de  la  beaut£.  Artee  fut  £tonne  de  ne  plus 
revoir  son  favori.  Les  rccherches  les  plus  exactes 
furent  inutiles.  Le  roi  crut  enfin  qu’il  avoit  p6ri 
<\  la  cliasse ;  il  le  pleura  sept  ans ;  etce  secret  seroit 
mort  dans  les  obscures  profondeurs  du  s6rail  de 
Babylone  sans  l’infidelite  d’un  eunuque  qui  en 
£toit  instruit.  Outr6  d’une  punition  qu’il  avoit 
re^ue,  cet  esclave  ecouta  facilcment  les  seductions 
de  Parsondas  qui  lui  proposa  de  se  sauverdu  palais, 
de  se  rendre  a  la  capitale,  et  d’instruire  le  roi  du 
triste  sort  de  son  ami.  Ce  prince  en  re^ut  la 
nouvelle  avec  une  joie  m£l£e  d’6tonnement  et  de 
douleur.  Sur  le  champ  il  fit  partir  un  ministre 
fid&le  pour  le  tirer  des  mains  de  Nanybrus.  On 

*  Nicolas  de  Damas  decrit  oes  arts.  Je  m’etonne  que  Nany¬ 
brus 'oublia  une  precaution,  avilissante  pour  son  captif,  et  neces- 
sjiire-pour  rassurer  la  jalousie. 


peut 
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peut  s’imaginer  quelle  £toit  la  surprise  de  ce  rus£ 
Babylonien.  II  assura  le  ministre  royal  qu’il  igno- 
roit  avec  le  reste  du  public  le  sort  de  Parsondas 
depuis  le  jour  qu’il  avoit  disparu.  Gette  ignorance 
pr^tendue  ne  trompa  point  le  souverain.  II  ren- 
voya  un  second  ministre  d’un  rang  tr&s  sup6rieur  au 
premier  avec  ordre  de  lui  retrouver  son  ami,  ou  de 
rapporter  la  t6te  du  satrape  de  Babylone.  “  Plus 
de  renvois,  (lui  dit-il,)  plus  d’excuses.  S’il  balance, 
prenez-le  par  la  ceinture  et  conduisez-le  sur  le 
champ  k  la  mort.”  On  reconnolt  ici  le  style  d’un 
despote,  et  le  changement  de  la  mod6ration  en 
fureur,  si  naturel  a  ceux  dont  on  a  m6prise  la  trop 
facile  bontA  II  fallut  ob6ir ;  Nanybrus  promit  de 
remettre  son  prisonnier  a  l’envoy6  du  roi,  aux  yeux 
de  qui  il  n’etoit  point  embarass6  (disoit-il)  ^justifier 
tout  ce  qu’il  avoit  fait.  Le  soir  le  satrape  r£gala 
magnifiquement  le  ministre.  Cent  cinquante 
chanteuses  et  musiciennes  6gay&rent  ce  festin, 
lorsque  Nanybrus,  qui  s’appercevoit  l’attention  avec 
laquelle  l’envoyd  consideroit  ce  spectacle  riant,  lui 
demanda  l’objet  de  son  clioix ;  C’est  celle-la,  lui  dit 
le  ministre.  Aprks  avoir  joui  quelques  instans 
d’un  embarras  qu’il  se  plaisoit  a  augnienter,  Le 
voila,  lui  dit-il,  vous  avez  clioisi  c'e  Parsondas  que 
vous  cherchez.  Je  ne  d^crirai  point  l’6tonnement 
et  la  joie  qui  suivirent  cette  reconnoissance. 
Parsondas  fut  ramen6  a  Suse  ou  le  roi  faisoit  sa 
demeure  actuelle.  Art£e  ne  reconnut  pas  d’abord 
cette  *  chanteuse  qu’on  lui  prdsenta  a  la  place  du 
guerrier  qui  s’^toit  distingu^  k  la  t&te  de  ses  armies. 

II 
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II  s’etonnoit  que  ce  guerrier  n’eut  pas  prefer^  la 
mort  tant  d’infamie.  “  Seigneur,  (lui’r^pondit  le. 
Persan,)  “ deux  idees  consolantes  rnont  toujours 
soutenu  au  milieu  de  mes  malheurs;  l’esplrance 
de  te  revoir  et  celle  de  me  venger  un  jour  de  moil 
Iflche  persecuteur.  Je  jouis  d6ja  de  la  premiere. 
La  justice  lie  me  trompera  point  sur  l’accomplisse- 
ment  de  la  derniere.”  Le  caractere  d’Artee  le 
ramenoit  toujours  a  cet  esprit  de  moderation  dont 
il ..  ne  s’etoit  £eart6  qu’un  instant.  II  renvoya 
l’examen  de  cette  affaire  importante  k  la  visite  pro- 
chaine  qu’il  faisoit  a  Babylone.  Le  Persan  atten- 
doit  avec  impatience  le  moment  de  la  vengeance, 
et  rempli  de  cet  espoir  il  reprit,  avec  les  habits  de 
son  sexe,  cet  ext^rieur  guerrier  qu’il  avoit  perdu 
depuis  longtems.  Le  roi  les  fit  enfin  comparoitre 
devant  son  tribunal.  Parsondas  exag6ra  l’enormit6 
d’un  attentat  qui  attaquoit  sous  les  yeux  du  roi  les 
fondemens  de  la  surete  publique.  Nanybrus  fit 
valoir  la  cl^mence  avec  laquelle  il  avoit  trait6  un 
ennemi  qui  clierchoit  a  le  d6pouiller  de  ses  6tats  et 
de  la  vie.  Cette  eminence  dans  l’exercice  d’un  droit 
ill^gitime  balancoit  encore  dans  l’esprit  d’Art£e  la 
justice  et  1’amitiA  Il  renvoya  au  dixi&me  jour 
la  decision  finale  de  cette  affaire.  Le  satrape  de 
Babylone  profita  de  cet  intervalle  pour  faire  agir 
les  ressorts  les  plus  efficaces  dans  toutes  les  cours. 
Il  s’addresse  a  l’eunuque  Mitrapherne,  un  de  ces 
favoris  domestiques  dont  l’autorit^  ne  l’emporte 
que  trop  souvent  sur  celle  des  premiers  de  l’£tat. 
Aux  pr£sens  qu’il  lui  offroit,  il  joignoit  des  dons 
immenses  pour  le  roi,  si  ce  prince  daignoit  lui 

conserver 
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conserver  la  vie  et  la  province  de  Babylone  * 
facility  naturelle  d’Art^e  ne  put  r6sister  aux  vives 
instances  de  son  favori ;  peut-£tre  fut-il  encore 
6bIoui  par  l’appas  s6ducteur  des  ricbesses.  Mais 
en  pardonnant  la  faute  de  Nanybrus  il  n’oublia 
point  les  int£r£ts  de  Parsondas.  II  imposa  au 
premier  une  amende  de  cent  talens  en  faveur  de 
Foffense.  Cette  leg£re  satisfaction  n’appaisa  point 
le  courroux  du  Persan,  et  les  conseils  de  Feunuque 
ne  servirent  qua  l’irriter.  II refusa cet  or  qu’on  lui 
apportoit.  “  Pelisse  le  premier  (s’6cria-t-il  avec 
indignation)  qui  a  trouv6  ce  funeste  m6tail !  C’est 
par  lui  que  je  deviens  aujourdhui  le  jouet  d’un 
vil  Babylonien.”  II  ne  rouloit  plus  dans  son  esprit 
que  des  projets  de  vengeance.  II  y  r^ussit  enfin 

- Mais  nous  ignorons  de  quelle  fa<;on  il 

y  r6ussit.  L’Extrait  de  Nicolas  de  Damas,  que 
nous  avons  suivi  jusqu’ici,  est  tir6  du  livre  des  Vices 
et  des  Vertus  du  grand  Recueil  de  Constantin  Por- 
phyrog^nkte;  mais  le  compilateur  nous  renvoie 
pour  la  suite  de  cette  aventure  au  livre  des  Strata- 
gemes,  et  ce  livre  n’est  plus.  M.  de  Valois  a  d6terr6 
fort  heureusement  une  citation  de  Suidas  qui  nous 
permet  de  continuer  le  fil  de  Fhistoire,  mais  ce 
lexicographe,  qui  par  gobt  et  par  etat  pr£f6roit  les 

*  Il  achetoit  la  faveur  de  l’eunuque  avec  dix  talens  d’or, 
cent  talens  d’argent;  dix  gobelets  d’or,  deux  cens  d’aigent;  et 
beaucoup  de  vestes  pr&cieuses.  Il  offroit  au  roirent  talens  d’or, 
mille  d’argent;  cent  gobelets  d’or,  trois  cens  d’argent,  et  une 
garderobe  prodigieuse.  Le  seul  argent  monnoye  de  ces  presens 
(y  compris  le  cent  talens  d’amende)  se  montoient  h  prSs  de  six 
cens  mille  livres  sterling ;  .£592,  689  selon  les  principes  du  savant . 
Ev&que  Hooper.  V.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ancient  Measures, 
&c.  in  8vo.  London,  1721. 
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mots  aux  idees,  n’a  rapporte  ici  qu’un  sens  obscur 
et  imparfait.  II  y  paroit  cependant  que  Parsondas 
(qui  aura  tromp£  ses  ennemis  par  une  reconciliation 
simulee)  invita  lc  Satrape  Nanybrus  et  l’Eunuque 
Mitrapherne  c\  un  repas  .qu’il  leur  donna  chez  lui ; 
qu’il  enferma  sans  bruit  les  portes  sur  leur  suite ;  et 
que,  dans  les  excks  dune  debauclie  a  laquelle  il 
encourageoit  ses  convives,  Parsondas  se  mlnagea 
toujours  avecart,  et  lie  buvoit  qu'avec  moderation. 

C’est  a  nous  k  supplier  le  reste ;  mais  le  caract^re  de 
Parsondas  et  les  consequences  de  sa  vengeance 
me  persuadent  qu’elle  fut  sanglante,  et  que  Nany¬ 
brus  et  Mitrapherne  en  furent  les  victimes. 

Diodore  de  Sicile  ne  s'^toit  point  arrete  sur  la  Diodor, 
premiere  partie  de  cette  histoire  singuliere,  mais  P.  U6.' 
nous  luidevons  la  connoissance  de  son  denouement. 

C’est  lui  seul  que  je  suivrai  dlsormais.  Parsondas 
avoit  satisfait  k  sa  juste  fureur,  mais  il  craignoit  la 
s6verite  des  loix  et  la  coiere  d’un  maitre  irrite.  Il 
assembla  promptement  mille  cavaliers  et  trois  mille 
fantassins ;  et  se  retira  avec  ce  corps  tout  devout 
a  sa  fortune,  dans  le-pays  des  Carduches.  Ces 
peuples  habitoient  les  montagnes  situ^es  entre 
l’Assyrie  et  l’Armenie.  Ce  pays,  fortifi6  par  la  na¬ 
ture,  lui  paroissoit  un  sur  asyle.  Mais  peu  content 
d’etre  mis .  k  couvert  des  poursuites  d’Artee,  il 
voulut  encore  punir  ce  foible  prince,  qui  avoit  pr£- 
f6re  un  eunuque  k  un  ami  tel  que  lui.  Parsondas 
s’etablit  bientdt  dans  sa  retraite  par  une  alliance 
qu’il  contracta  avec  la  maison  d’un  des  chefs  des 
Carduches.  Ses  intrigues  r^unirent  les  tribus  divi-  L.ii.p.ur. 
s6es,  son  indignation  contre  Jes  M£des  passa  dans 
vol.  hi.  h  tous 
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tous  lcs  coeurs,  et  la  nation  entibre,  toujours  enne- 
mie  du  repos,  nd  craignit  point  de  declarer  la  guerre 
au  Grand  Roi.  Le  feu  de  la  rdvolte  se  repandit 
peut-£tre  dans  toutes  les  montagnes  de  l’Armdnie 
et  des  provinces  limitrophes.  J e  le  soup^onne,  sur 
le  nombre  de  200,000  homines  qui  coururent  auX 
drapeaux  de  Parsondas,  et  qui  me  parolt  trop  fort 
pour  un  pays  sterile  qui  n’avoit  que  sept  journees 
Xenophont.  de  largeur.  Cette  arm£e,  toute  nombreuse  qu’elle 
Uv.bp.s?84.  &oit,  paroissoit  encore  bien  foible  contre  une  mul¬ 
titude  de  800,000  homines,  qu’Artde  rassembla 
dans  l’dtendue  de  son  empire  pour  marcher  k 
leur  tdte  contre  les  rebelles;  mais  la  nature  du 
pays,  theatre  de  la  guerfe,  offroit  a  chaque  in¬ 
stant  des  ressources  que  Parsondas  ne  n^gligea 
point.  Les  Carduches  se  trouvoient  partout,  dans 
les  d6fil6s,  et  sur  les  bords  des  pr£cipice&  dont  ce 
pays,  qu’ils  connoissoient  parfaitement,  dtoit  hd- 
riss6.  De  ces  postes  avantageux  ils  ecrasoient 
leurs  ennemis  par  les  rochers  dnormes  qu’ils  leur 
l'Quloient  sur  la  t&te,  ou  ils  les  per^oient  &  travers 
leurs  boucliers  et  cuirasses  avec  ces  filches  longues  ■ 
de  deux  cpuddes  qu’ils  tiroient  avec  une  force  efe 
une  adresse  inconcevable.  A  chaque  pas  il  falloit 
recommencer  un  combat  toujours  indgal  pour  une 
arm^e  accablee  de  ses  propres  forces  et  retard  6e 
par  tout  l’attirail  du  luxe  Asiatique.  Un  gdndral 
assez  adroit  pour  surmonter  tous  ces  obstacles  ne 
voit  plus  d’ennemis.  Les  retraites  souterraines 
des  barbares  lui  sont  inconnues.  La  nature  ac- 
corde  a  peine  a  ces  tristes  contrdes.quelques  fruits 
sauvages.  S’il  ose  s’arr&ter  dans  ces  montagnes, 
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un  hiver  encore  plus  rigoureux  dans  un  pays  qui 
n’a  point  de  bois,  achieve  bientot  l’ouvrage  de  la 
faim.  Une  retraite  paisible  devient  sa  seule  esp6- 
rance.  Heureux  si  elle  lui  est  encore  permise. 
Darius,  Xenophon,  et  Artaxerxe  eprouverent  ces 
difficult^s  qu’  Artee  avoit  £prouvdes  avant  eux.  II 
se  retira  avec  la  honte  de  sa  defaite  et  la  perte  de 
50,000  homines  de  ses  meilleures  troupes.  Parson- 
das  profita  de  sa  victoire  pour  faire  des  courses 
dans  les  provinces  encore  sujettes  a  I’cinpire.  Le 
reste  de  sa  vie  ne  fut  rempli  que  des  avantages 
journaliers  qu’il  remportoit  sur  les  Mbdes.  Ce 
guerrier  mourut  dans  line  vieillesse  assez  avail c^e 
au  milieu  des  regrets  d’une  nation  qui  le  regardoit 
comme  son  lib£rateur.  II  exhorta  ses  successeurs 
a  suivre  son  exemple,  et  a  faire  passer  it  la  poste¬ 
rity  son  amour  pour  la  liberty  et  sa  haine  des 
MMes.  Jamais  les  demises  volontys  d’un  prince 
n’ont  yte  plus  religieusement  observees,  mais  aussi 
jamais  prince  n’en  donna  de  plus  confonnes  au  ge¬ 
nie  de  sa  nation. 

Tout  ce  recit  me  montre  assez  clairement  que 
l’empire  des  Arbacides  conserva  son  premier  ydat 
jusqu’&  la  revolte  de  Parsondas.  Les  armyes  nom- 
breuses  d’Artye,  les  ricliesses  et  la  magnificence  de 
ses  vassaux,  etTautority  despotique  qu’il  exerfoit  <\ 
leur  ygard ;  tout  nvannonce  dans  sa  personne  un 
monarque  souverain  de  l’Asie.  Mais  la  revolte  de 
Parsondas  etoit  propre  <\  faire  naitre  partout  des 
sentimens  d'indypendancef  et  les  dyfaites  lionteuses 
et  ryityryes  d’Artye  avilissoient  la  majesty  du  trone, 
dycouvroient  tons  les  vices  du  gouvernement,  et 
h  2  divi- 
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divisoient  les  forces  de  l’6tat.  N’est  il  pas  permis 
de  croire  que  cette  r^volte  brisa  le  joug  que  ties 
satrapes  puissans  et61oign6s  supportoient  h  regret  ? 
et  lorsque  nous  retrouvons  des  fois  d’Assyrie  et  de 
Baby  lone  sous  le  rfegne  d’Art^e,  ne  peut-on  pas  con- 
jecturer  qu’ils  6toient  du  nombre  de  ces  satrapes 
ambitieux?  . 

a  rant  c.  j.  Tous  les  savans  ont  consid&e  avec  raison  l’ere 

747.  • 

de  Nabonassar  comme  une  de  ces  £poques  precieu- 
ses  qui  lient  l’histoire  de  la  terre  avec  celle  des 
vcieux,  et  qui  en  assurent  par  ce  moyen  la  certitude. 
Elle  nous  est  encore  plus  utile  pour  la  chronologie 
Orientale,  puisqu’elle  sert  de  base  au  canon  astro- 
nomiquede  Ptol£m6e,  qui  contient  une  suite  exacte 
et  non-interrompue  des  rois  de  Babylone,  de  Perse, 
d’Egypte,  et  des  empereurs  Romains,  depuis  le  com¬ 
mencement  du  rkgne  de  Nabonassar  le  Q6  F6vrier 
v.  Scaiiger.  avant  J.  C.  747.  Cette  liste  estaussi  d6nu£e  de  faits, 
ciat.Tem-  quelle  est  fournie  de  caracteres  chronologiques. 
p°39i.v'  Le  Syncelle  cependant  nous  apprend  (je  ne  sais  par 
quel  droit)  que  Nabonassar  fit  bruler  tous  les  anci- 
cns  livres  et  qu’il  t&elia  d’6teindre  la  m&noire  de 
ses  pr6d6cesseurs.  Ce  fait  n’est  vraisemblable  que 
du  fondateur  dune  dynastie  nouvellc,  et  son  &re, 
qui  n’est  certainementpas  un  p£riode  astronomique, 
confirmeroit  assez  cette  idee.  Elle  a  du  moins  assez 
d’apparence  pour  donner  quelque  avantage  au  sys* 
t£me  qui  rend  raison  de  ce  nouveau  royaume  de 
Babylone.  M.  de  Bougainville  avoit  pr6vu  cet 
^vantage.  Je  t&clie  de  suivre  les  traces  des  id£es, 
qu’il  s’est  content^  de  montrerde  loin,  mais  jesens 
rci  qu’il  a  vu  quelque  chose  de  plus  que  moiy  et  que 
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je  voudrois  voir  aussi.  II  n’auroit  pas  surement 
conjecture  que  Nabonassar  6toit  Ills  de  Nanybrus, 
qu’il  ne  pardonnoit  point  a  Art£e  la  mort  de  son 
p&re,  et  (pie  ce  prince  subit  le  sort  coinmun  de 
ceux  qui  choisissent  les  partis  mitoyens? — Non — 

M.  de  Bougainville  n’^crivoit  pas  un  roman.  Un 
critique  judicieux  respecte  toujours  ccs  homes  qui 
s^parent  la  conjecture  pennise  de  la  supposition 
arbitraire ;  bornes  sacr£es,  que  des  mains  t&neraires 
ont  tant  de  fois  arrachees.  Les  loix  de  la  critique 
m’autorisent  seulement  i\  souptmnner  que  Nabo¬ 
nassar,  successeurdeNanybrus,  mais  d’un  caracterc 
bien  different,  profita  babilement  de  la  confusion 
ou  la  r£ volte  de  Parsondas  avoit  jctte  l’empire 
Mede,  pour  cn  d^membrer  la  grande  satrapiedc 
Babylone,  et  pour  y  fonder  un  royaume  indepen¬ 
dant  qui  ne  futd6truit  que  par  les  conquetes  de  Cy¬ 
rus.  Pendant  longtems  ce  royaume  Ianguissoit 
dans  l’oubli ;  dans  le  terns  mthne  que  la  nouvelle 
dynastie  Assyrieime  remplissoit  l’Asie  du  bruit  de 
ses  exploits,  celle  de  Babylone  n’opposoit  it  sa  ^nt  c‘ 
grandeur  renaissante  qu’une  vaine  jalousie  et  des  J  ^is’ 
n£gociations  frivoles.  Les  discordes  civiles  et  un  isaie, 
trdne  mal-assure  affoiblissoicnt  peut-etre  les  forces  PrideauN 
de  la  monarchic.  J’en  juge  sur  les  deux  inter- 
regnes,  et  les  onze  regncs  qui  remplissent  les  soix- 
ante-six  premieres  ann£es  du  Canon  de  Ptol6n6e. 

Dans  une  succession  aussi  rapide  j’entrevois  des  tra- 
hisons,  des  conjurations,  des  massacres, 

- et  infidos  agitans  Discordia  fratres. 

Mais  pm  fin  deux  grands  rois  connurent  les 
forces  de  Babylone  et  les  firent  sentir  a  1’Asie. 
Nabuchodonosor  recula  les  bornes  de  ses  £tats  Avant  c. 
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jusqu'aux  extremiths  de  l’Orient,  et  par  un  sort 
assez  commun  les  successeurs  d’Arbace  devin- 
rent  les  vassaux  de  leurs  esclaves  r6volt£s.  Dans 
tout  ce  periode,  Babylone  ^toit  le  centre  des  sci¬ 
ences,  des  arts,  du  commerce  et  du  luxe.  On  y 
voyoit  regner  des  mceurs  douces  et  des  loix  sages. 
J’invite  ceux  qui  ont  quelque  gout  pour  la  philo- 
iHcr°i78— ’  sopbie  de  l’histoire  a  lire  la  description  qu’  HGodote 
200.  nous  a  laiss6e  de  Babylone,  de  ses  ouvrages,  et  de 
ses  habitans.  Au  lieu  de  ce  faiseur  de  contes  qu’on 
leur  a  si  souvent  annonc^,  ils  seront  6 tonnes  d’y 
trouver  un  observateur  dont  le  coup  d’oeil  p£n£trant 
et  juste  ne  voit  que  les  grands  objets,  qui  les  voit 
de  sang-froid,  et  qui  les  peint  avcc  chaleur. 

2.  Le  Chretien  doit  un  respect  aveugle  aux  livres 
saints  qui  renferment  le  d£p6t  de  la  foi.  Le  cri¬ 
tique  £clair6  mais  profane  doit  pr6f6rerleur  t6moi- 
gnage  des  alfaires  d’orient  a  celui  des  premiers  his- 
toriens  de  la  Grece.  Les  Juifs  ont  sur  eux  l’a van¬ 
tage  de  la  proximity  des  terns  et  des  lieux,  la  con¬ 
formity  de  langue,  et  la  liaison  intime  qui  subsiste 
entre  l’esclave  et  le  maitre.  L’envie  extreme  qu’ont 
eu  la  plhpart  des  chronologistes,  de  concilier  Ctesias 
avec  FEcriture,  a  produit  mille  hypotheses  forcees  et 
arbitraires,  qui  dyfigurent  l’une  et  l’autre,  en  vou- 
lant  les  expliquer.  Le  Chevalier  Newton,  qui 
n’avoit  que  trop  ytudie  les  proplibtes,  a  tir6  de  leur& 
ecrits  aussi  bien  que  des  livres  historiques,  l’idee 
simple  et  naturelle  de  la  monarchic  Assyrienne  telle 
que  les  J uifs  Font  connue  sous  les  successeurs  de 
Antc.830.  David.  Vers  Fan  830  avant  J.  C.  l’autorite  du 
Hoi  de  Ninbve  ne  s’^tendoit  qu’aux  environs  de  sa 
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capitale.  Cette  capitate  ne  contenoit  que  120,000 
habitans,  et  la  foiblesse  de  ce  petit  royaume  ne 
lui  rendoit  les  menaces  de  Jonas  que  trop  vraisem- 
blables.  Vers  Fan  770,  Pul,  roi  d’Assyrie,  soumit 
les  provinces  voisines,  et  se  montra  le  premier  en 
de^a  de  l’Euphrate.  Le  royaume  de  Damas  tomba 
sous  les  armes  de  Tiglath-Pelassar ;  celui  de  Sa- 
marie  fut  detruit  par  Salmaneser.  Sennacherib 
Ji6rita  des  6tats  et  de  Fambition  de  ses  peres.  Fier 
de  leurs  succks  il  attaqua  a  la  fois  la  Jud^e  et 
l’Egypte.  Un  revers  terrible  et  subit  fit  echouer 
tous  ses  desseins.  Les  Egyptiens  et  les  Juifs  se 
disputent  la  destruction  de  son  arm£e  au  nom  de 
leurs  dieux  respectifs.  Cette  histoire  entre  sans 
peine  dans  le  systeme  que  j’adopte.  Arbace,  qui 
laisse  subsister  les  dynastcs  de  Nineve,  leur  permet 
bientdt  de  r^tablir  leur  ville.  La  puissance  des 
Medes  decline,  cellc  de  Nineve  se  renouvelle.  Elle 
remet  sous  ses  loix  line  partie  de  son  ancien  patri- 
moine.  Elle  brille  quclques  instans.  Mais  les 
effets  ruineux  de  cctte  splendeur  passagere  ne  font 
que  hater  sa  destruction.  Herodote  lui-m£me 
nous  confirme  un  trait  de  cettc  histoire ;  c’est  le 
r^gne  et  la  defaite  de  Sennacherib.  Lorsqu'il  ap- 
pelle  ce  monarque  Roi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Arabes, 
il  nous  indique  une  des  princi pales  causes  de  la 
grandeur  nouvelle  de  Nin&ve.  Ses  princes  surcnt 
r6unir  sous  leurs  drapeaux  un  grand  nombre  des 
tribus  Arabes.  En  un  mot  mon  systeme  me  per¬ 
met  d'adopter  le  troisieme  chapitre  de  Newton 
presqu’en  son  entier;  s’il  veut.  me  permettre  d’ap- 
peller  renouvellement,  ce  qu’il  regarde  comme  le 
u  4  premier 
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premier  etablissement  de  l’empire  Assyrien.  Le 
silence  de  l’Ecriture  ne  me  le  defend  point.  Le 
royaume  de  Damas,  fond6  du  terns  de  David,  for- 
moit  une  barriere  entre  la  Jud6e  et  l’Assyrie  que 
les  foibles  pr6d6cesseurs  de  Sardanapale  n’essayoienfc 
jamais  de  briser.  Sur  les  sikcles  antlrieurs  nous 
n’avons  rien  que  le  livre  des  Juges,  abreg6  fid&le 
mais  imparfait;  son  temoignage  est  d’un  grand 
poids,  mais  on  ne  peut  lien  conclurre  de  son  silence. 

L  md6pendance  des  rois  de  Nin&ve  et  de  Baby- 
t  lone  remonte  jusqu’au  r£gne  d’Art^e,  sixi&me  roi 
des  Mkles.  Nous  avons  fix6  l’^poque,  et  devin6 
l’occasion  de  leur  re  volte.  II  y  eut.  sans  doute 
plusieurs  autres  satrapes  qui  profit&rent  des  vic- 
toires  de  Parsondas.  J’oserois  nommer  ceux  de 
FArm&iie,  du  Pont  et  de  la  Gappadoce.  .  II  semble 
que  vers  le  mdne  terns  une  nation  Scythique  tr&s 
nombreuse,  que  les  Persans  ont  nomme  Saques, 
s’est  6tabli  en  de^a  de  l’Oxus,  et  que  la  Perse  a 
beaucoup  souffert  des  ravages  de  ces  barbares. 
J’ai  promis  de  ne  me  point  servir  des  details  qui  se 
sont  conserves  de  ladynastie  des  Piscliadiens. .  Un 
critique  plus  hardi  que  moi  feroit  sentir  que  sous 
Biwiotheq.  je  r£gne  de  Manougeher,  sixi&me  roi  de  la  pre- 
au  mot  mV  mi&re  race,  les  provinces  de  l’occident  et  de  l’orient 
55of her,p*  se  sont  r6volt6es,  et  que  les  successeurs  de  ce  prince 
-  n’ont  regn£  que  sur  les  pays  places  entre  ces  deux 
extr6mit6s. 

A.  c.  728.  Le  r&gne  d’Artynes,  successeur  d’Art^e,  fut  de 
vingt-deux  ans.  L’histoire  n’en  a  point  conserve 
les  6v£nemens,  mais  la  chronologie  y  fixe  l’epoque 
de  D£joc£s;  et  nous  laisse'  entrevoir  combien  la 
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dynastie  cles  Arbacides  perdoit  tous  les  jours  de 
son  ancienne  grandeur. 

Astibaras,  huiti&me  successeur  d’Arbace,  oc- 
cupa  le  trdne  de  Suse  quarante  ans.  Son  r&gne 
fut  distingu6  par  la  revolte  des  Parthes,  nation 
belliqueuse  et  inconstante,  qui  conservoit  trop  bien 
l’id£e  de  son  origine  Scythique  pour  ne  pas  pr6- 
f6rer  la  domination  des  Saques  k  celle  des  Medes. 
Cette  defection  causa  une  guerre  sanglante  entre 
les  deux  empires,  qui  fit  repandre  tres  inutilement 
beaucoup  de  sang,  et  qui  finit  enfin  par  l’^puise- 
ment  des  deux  partis.  Le  traits  de  paix  rendit 
les  Partlies  k  leurs  anciens  maitres,  et  les  deux 
nations  se  jur&rent  une  amiti6  6ternelle.  Cette 
guerre,  qui  ressemble  a  ,tant  d’autres,  ne  sert  quA 
nous  faire  connoitre  les  forces  qui  restoient  encore 
au  tr6nc  cliancelant  de  Suse.  Diodore  de  Sicile 
nous  a  conserve  le  caractkre  int6ressant  de  la  sou- 
veraine  qui  r^gnoit  alors  sur  les  Saques:  elle 
s’appelloit  Zarine.*  Avant  son  r£gne  sa  nation 
£toit  le  m£pris  de  ses  voisins.  Elle  en  devint  la 
terreur.  Sa  force  et  sa  valeur  6tonnoient  ces  bar- 
bares,  parmi  qui  une  Education  rude,  et  des  tra- 
vaux  perp^tuels  6galisoient  les  deux  sexes.  Mais 
des  vertus  inconnues  dans  ces  climats  les  6ton- 
n&rent  bien  davantage.  Elle  adoucit  les  moeurs 
de  ses  sujets.  Des  villes  florissantes  s’61ev&rent 
sous  ses  auspices,  et  les  Saques  £prouverent  pour 
la  premiere  fois  les  douceurs  de  la  paix  et  des  arts. 

*  Les  mots  de  Czar  et  de  Czarine  appartienneot  aux  langues 
Tartares. 
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La  reconnoissance  6ternelle  de  son  peuple,  un  tom- 
beau  superbe,  et  des  honneurs  divins  furent  la  re¬ 
compense  de  ces  bienfaits.  Telle  fut  Zarine.  Ce 
point  de  vue  sous  lequel  nous  l’avons  consid6r6  est 
grand  sans  6tre  romanesque,  Je  rougis  d’y  m&ler 
une  intrigue  amoureuse  sur  laquelle  Ctesias  s’est 
etendu  avec  la  complaisance  d’un  rh&eur  Grec,  et 
que  M.  Boivin  l’aine  nous  a  donnee  de  nouveau 
dans  un  style  precieux  et  digne  du  grand  Sender! 
lui-mtime.  La  voici  cependant  en  peu  de  mots, 
Stryang^e,  gendre  d’Astibaras,  commandoit  les. 
armies  M&des  dans  la  guerre  contre  les  Saques, 
Dans  une  bataille  il  sauva  la  vie  k  Zarine.  Ils. 
s’aimerent.  Apres  la  guerre  ils  se  virent  a  la  capi- 
tale  des  Saques;  mais  le  Mede  anioureux  exigea 
un  prix  de  ses  services  que  la  princesse,  aussi  ver- 
tueuse  qu’elle  6toit  belle,  ne  voulut  jamais  lui  ac- 
corder.  Stryang^e  se  livra  a  son  desespoir,  lui 
6crivit  ses  derniers  reproches,  et  se  tua.  Cet 
amour  de  romans,  Stranger  aux  mceurs  de  l’orient, 
a  rarement  d6cid6  des  6v6nemens  de  la  politique, 
et  du  destin  des  grands  hommes.  La  gloire,  l’in- 
t£ret,  la  vertu  quelquefois ;  voil&  leurs  tyrans.  Le 
Dieu  de  l’amour  se  retire,  en  soupirant.,  .a  l’oisivetd 
d’une  vie  obscure  et  priv6e. 

Astibaras  laissa  le  trdne  des  M&des  k  son  fils 
Aspadas.  Si  nous  en  croyons  Diodore,  ce  prince 
n’est  pas  different  d’Astyage,  l’ayeul  du  grand  Cy¬ 
rus.  Mais  il  paroit  que  Diodore  n’a  cherchd  ici 
quA  concilier  deux  auteurs,  qu’il  entendoit  mal, 
et  que  cette  identity  pr^tendue  n’est  point  appuy^e 
sur  L’autorit6  de  Ctesias.  Cet  historien,  qui  sui- 
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voit  une  ortographe  differentc  dc  celle  des  Grecs, 
a  regard  du  nom  d’Astyage,  lie  s’en  6cartoit  ce- 
pendant  qu’en  lc  nommant  Astiagas.  Dans  notre  Ph°J)-8Bibl- 
systeine  le  r£gne  d’Aspadas  a  pr£ced£  de  106  ans, 
celui  de  Cyrus.  II  semble  quc  l’historien  n’a 
compte  rexisteneedes  6tats  quepar  lcur  grandeur,  et 
qu’il  d^daignoitde  continuer  une  suite  de  rois  dont 
le  lustre  s’^clipsoit  tous  les  jours  devant  la  dynastie 
yiaissante  d’Agbatane.  Je  vais  y  porter  toutc  mon 
attention ;  sans  perdre  de  vue  ces  rois  d’Elam  ou 
de  Suse  dans  lesqucls  je  retrouve  toujours  les  suc- 
cesseurs  d’Arbacc* 

Cost  iei  qu’IIerodote  va  nous  tenir  lieu  de 
Ctesias.  Une  euriositd  insatiable  avoit  conduit  cet 
liistorien  aux  extremity  dc  l’Asie  :  il  a  interrogd 
toutes  les  nations  sur  lcur  originc  et  leur  liistoire  ; 
ses  Merits  sont  encore  le  d£p6t  prtfeieux  de  leurs 
traditions,  de  leurs  fables  et  de  leurs  prejug  As. 


*  Je  dois  une  explication  generale  au  lecteur.  Tout  ce  sys¬ 
teme,  je  le  regarde  conime  assez  vraisemblable.  Mais  j’y  dis¬ 
tingue  tres  clairement  plusieurs  degres  de  vraisemblances,  qui 
vont  en  diminuant.  Les  voici  tels  qu’ils  se  sont  places  dans  mon 
esprit.  1.  Vers  l’an  900,  Arbace,  gen6ral  des  M&des,  fonda  un 
empire  trhs  puissant  dans  la  haute  Asie  sur  les  debris  de  celui  ales 
Assyriens.  Cet  empire  s’affoiblit  vers  Tan  75 0;  cent  ans  apres, 
il  ne  meritoit  plus  d’attention  des  historiens.  2.  Cette  dynastie 
Mide  de  Ctesias,  est  la  race  Pischadienne  des  Persans.  3.  Suse 
etoit  la  capitale  de  cet  empire,  que  les  Grecs  ont  nomme  Mem- 
nonien.  4.  Il  se  reduisit  enfin  au  royaume  d’Elam  ou  de  Suse; 
tributaire  des  Babyoniens  selon  1’Ecriture  et  Xenophon.  Si  l’on 
craint  d’adopter  ces  dernteres  consequences,  on  peut  s’arreter  h 
la  troisiiime,  alaseconde,  ou  meme  a  la  premiere  qui  a  pr&te  aux 
autres  plus  de  forces  qu’elles  n’en  repoit. 
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Voici  les  icMes  qu’il  nous  alaissees  de  la  formation 
de  la  monarchic  des  M&des:  “  Les  Assyriens  (dit  il) 
etoient  maitrcs  de  la  haute  Asie,  depuis  cinq  cens 
vingt  ans,  lorsque  les  M£des  donn&rent  les  premiers 
l’exemple  de  la  revolte.  Leur  liberty  fut  le  prix 
■de  plus  d’une  victoire,  mais  cette  liberty  ne  fut 
pour  eux  qu’une  licence  effrenec,  ou  plutot  qu’une 
anarchie  sans  loix  et  sans  magistrats ;  dans  laque.lle 
personne  n’etoit  independant  parceque  chacun  vou- 
loit  l’£tre.  Partout  la  violence  fouloit  aux  pieds 
la  timide  4quit6,  et  l’homme  rendu  a  sa  premiere 
^galite,  apprit  qu’un  maitre  est  pour  lui-meme  un 
'frein  n6cessaire.  Des  talens  extraordinaires  atti- 
roient  seuls  un  hommage  volontaire.  La  jeunesse 
obeissoit  a  ce  chef,  parcequ’il  s’etoit  d6j  a  distingue 
a  leur  t£te ;  les  particulars  soumettoient  leurs  dif- 
f6rens  a  la  decision  de  cet  autre  vieillard,  dont  ils 
r6v£roient  la  vertu  et  l’exp6rience.  Dejoce  se 
distinguoit  parmi  ces  derniers.  Sa  voix  sembloit 
£tre  l’organe  de  la  justice.  Bientdt  sa  imputation 
franchit  les  limites  du  canton  qu’il  habitoit.  De 
tous  cdtes  on  vovoit  accourir  les  M^des  a  son  tri¬ 
bunal.  Sans  force,  sans  licteurs,  il  etoit  devenu 
l’unique  juge  de  la  nation.  Cet  homme  habile, 
qui  cachoit  sous  une  simplicite  apparentc  une  am¬ 
bition  extreme,  sentit  sans  peine  combien  il  etoit 
n^cessaire  &  ses  compatriotes.  Pour  leur  faire  con- 
noitre  un  bien  par  sa  privation,  il  se  derobe  tout 
d’un  coup  aux  importunites  des  plaideurs,  qui  fac- 
cabloient  (disoit-il)  d’affaires,  qui  lui  etoient  etran- 
g£ res.  La  retraite  d’un  seul  homme  dechaine  de 
nouveau  la  licence  et  le  crime.  Une  assemble 
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g^n^rale  fut  enfin  convoqu^e,  pour  cl^couvrir  un 
remede  efficace  aux  maux  qu’on  ne  pouvoit  plus 
cndurer.  Tout  se  disposoit  k  une  revolution,  et  les 
amis  de  Dejoce  paroissoient  ceux  de  la  nation, 
lorsqu’ils  propos&rent  Telection  d’un  roi,  dont  le  . 
r^gne  ne  seroit  que  celui  des  loix.  Ce  conseil  fut 
re^uavec  l’acclamation  generate  de  l’assembtee;  et 
Dejoce  consentit  enfin  a  se  charger  du  fardeau  pc-  c.  98. 
sant  de  la  royaute.  II  fonda  la  ville  d’Agbatane,  de-  c.  99. 
fend  lie  par  sept  enceintes,  qui  s'elevoientles  unes  au- 
dessus  des  autres.  Cc  fut  dans  la  derniere  que  ce 
prince  etablit  son  s6jour.  Pendant  un  long  regne 
de  cinquante-trois  ans,  les  M&des  ne  le  voyoient  plus ; 
mais  son  esprit  actif  et  eclair^  sembloit  etre  present 
partout,  et  animoit  toutes  les  parties  de  son  gou- 
vernement.  Un  pareil  systeme  de  politique  n’est  pas 
celui  d’un  conqu^rant.  Dejoce  ne  le  fut  point.  II  c.  100. 
ne  laissa  a  son  fils  Pbraorte  que  des  pcuplcs  que  le  c.  101. 
respect  et  l’amour  lui  avoient  soumis.  Ils  6toient 
partag£s  en  six  tribus :  les  Buzie,  Paretaceni,  Stu- 
cliates,  Arizanti,  Budii  et  Magi.”  Voila  l’abr^ge 
du  recit  d’Eterodote,  pur  et  sans  melange  etranger. 

Avant  que  de  prononcer  sur  le  systeme  d’un  auteur 
il  faut  l’^tudier  enlui-meme;  maximeassez  simple, 
mais  qu’on  a  rarement  suivie.  Qu’il  me  soit  per- 
mis  k  present  d’y  joindre  quelques  reflexions. 

1.  Herodote  n’a  point  indiqud  la  duitee  de  cet 
4tat  d’anarebie  parmi  les  M£des.  II  doit  avoir  fini 
par  l’eiection  de  Dejoce  l’an  710  avant  J.  C. 
mais  nous  n’avons  rien  qui  nous  aide  a  fixer  le 
terme  auquel  il  a  commence.  Dans  cet  extrait 
infideie,  que  Diodorc  nons  a  laiss6  du  systeme  Diod.sicui. 

d’Herodote,  146. P’ 145> 
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d’H^rodote,  il  accorde  a  cette  autonomic  une  dur£e 
de  plusieurs  generations  :  les  critiques  moderaes, 
aussi  avares  du  terns  que  les  anciens  en  etoient  pro- 
disrues,  Font  extremement  retreci.  Usserius  r6- 
duit  cet  interr&gne  a  trente-sept  ans,  etPrideaux  lui 
assigne  a  peine  unc  annee  entire.  Le  calcul  de 
Diodore  n’est  fond6  que  sur  un  sortde  convenance. 
Le  recit  d’Herodote  le  remplit  tr£s  bien  et  paroit 
inline  Fexiger.  Ceux  qui  cherchent  k  concilier 
cet  historien  avec  son  rival  Ctesias,  doivent  trouver 
ici  leur  point  de  reunion.  II  n’est  pas  difficile  a  le 
saisir.  Cet  Arbace,  destructeur  de  Fempire  de  Ni- 
n&ve,  aura  suivi  dans  toutes  ses  actions  cet  esprit 
de  moderation  qui  le  distingue  de  tous  les  usurpa- 
teurs.  II  aura  accorde  &  ses  compatriotes  la  liberty, 
digne  prix  de  ce  sang  qu’ils  avoient  verse  pour  le 
placer  sur  le  tr6ne  de  FAsieA 

2.  Si  nous  joignons  aux  lumi&res  de  la  critique, 
la  connoissance  de  l’homme,  nous  verrons  sans 
peine  qu’un  vaste  pays  tel  que  la  Medie,  n’a  jamais 
pu  renti  er  dans  Fetat  de  la  nature  apr&s  avoir  porte 
pendant  plus  de  cinq  siecles  le  joug  des  loix.  Les 
revolutions  changent  le  contrat  politique,  mais  elles 
n’ont  jamais  brise  les  liens  du  contrat  social.  Le 
premier  n’est  appuye  que  sur  la  crainte  ou  le  pr£- 
jug-e.  L’habitude  et  Fint6r6t  de  chacun  assurent  la 

*  Voici  une  cireonstance  qui  fortifie  notre  conjecture.  Dio¬ 
dore  nous  assure  qu'Arbace  attira  les  Persans  dans  la  revolte  par 
l’espoir  de  la  liberte.  Selon  ce  meme  historien  Parsondas  etoit 
Persan,  Nicolas  de  Damas  en  fait  un  Mfede.  Si  nous  avions  en¬ 
core  le  texte  de  Ctesias,  nous  y  verrions  peut-6tre  qu'Arbace. 
affranchit  ses  compatriotes  plutot  que  les  Persans. 
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dur£e  6ternelle  cki  second.  D&s  qu’il  est  forint  il 
fait  partie  de  la  constitution  de  l’homme,  qui  y 
tient  £galement  ct  par  scs  vices  et  par  ses  vertus. 
Pourrcndrela  vraisemblance  au  r6cit  d’H£rodote,  je 
dois  supposer  qu’il  lie  s’agit  que  de  quelques  tribus 
de  barbares,  enferm^es  dans  les  forets  et  les  mon- 
tagnes  de  la  M^die,  qui  n'avoient  jamais  form  6  une 
socidte  politique,  et  que  ces  sauvages  belliqueux, 
excites  par  la  voix  d’Arbace,  descendirent  en  foule 
dans  la  plaine  pour  briser  leurs  fers,  et  eeux  de 
l’Asie  entiere.  Ils  y  rapportferent,'  avec  la  gloire 
du  succ&s,  le  principe  des  vices  qui  les  forcbrent 
enfin  A  pilferer  la  tyrannie  a  l’anarchie.  Cette 
explication  naturellc  en  elle-meme  n’a  rien  que  de 
tres  analogue  au  tableau  general  de  l’Asie.  Le 
systeme  de  M.  de  Bougainville  s’y  prete  trfcs  heu- 
reusement.  II  y  acquiert  meme  un  air  de  fran¬ 
chise  et  d’aisance,  dont  il  avoit  besoin.  D£s 
qu’on  dtablit  la  distinction  des  M&des,  on  y  voit  le 
germe  des  deux  dynasties  collat^rales ;  les  Medes 
des  montagnes  sont  ceux  d’H£rodote,  pendant  que 
les  M&des  de  la  plaine  (c’est  a  dire  de  la  partie  la 
plus  6tendue  de  la  province)  ont  pass6  sous  les 
loix  d’Arbace,  et  qu’ils  out  donne  leur  nom  i\  la 
dynastie  de  Ctesias  dont  ce  prince  est  le  fondateur. 
Ctesias  est  descendu  de  Ninus  k  Aspadas,  en  sui- 
vant  le  fil  de  l’histoire ;  H6rodote  est  remont£  de 
Cyrus  k  D6joce,  en  suivant  celui  de  la  tradition. 
Ces  deux  lignes  parall&les  ne  se  sont  jamais  touch6: 
et  par  une  erreur  assez  naturelle,  chacun  des  £cri- 
vains  a  cru  qu’il  n’exisfoit  rien  au-dela  de  ce  qu’il 
voyoit. 


3.  Dans  • 
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3.  Dans  le  recit  d’H^rodote  tout  est  naturel 
et  instructif :  ce  pacte  solennel  entre  le  prince  et 
le  peuple,  que  les  philosophes  supposent  partout 
ailleurs,  mais  que  l’historien  ne  trouve  que  dans 
l’&ection  de  D£joce ;  l’anarchie  qui  se  change 
tout  d’un  coup  en  despotisme  par  l’imp6tuosit6 dun 
peuple  barbare,  quine  sent  jamais  que  le  mal  actuel, 
et  qui  ne  sait  pas  se  d^pouiller  d’une  partie  de  sa 
puissance :  enfin  l’art  raffing  du  nouveau  monarque 
qui  cache  aux  regards  profanes  l’homme  et  ses 
foiblesses,  pour  ne  leur  montrer  dans  un  lointain 
obscur  et  r6v£r6  que  lejuge  etle  souverain. 

4.  La  chronologie  de  cette  dynastie  n’est  pas 
cependant  sans  (hfficult^s.  Si  le  texte  d’H6rodote 
n’est  pas  corrompu,  cet  historien  se  contredit  en 
nous  laissant  deux  calculs  contradictoires.  II  est 
certain  que  la  somme  collective  des  r^gnes  de  ses 
quatre  rois  ne  monte  qu’a  130  ans.  D£joce,  le 
premier,  en  remplit  53;  il  en  reste  97  pour  le 
regne  de  Phraorte  et  de  ses  deux  successeurs,  c’est 
a  dire  pour  la  dur^e  de  Fempire  des  Mbdes  sur  la 
haute  Asie,  puisqu’Herodote  lui-m&me  nous  assure 
de  trois  fa^ons  differentes,  que  ce  Phraorte  fut  le 
premier  conquerant  de  la  dynastie.  Cependant 
ce  m&me  Hthodote  nous  apprend,  que  lorsque 
Astyage  fut  detrdne  par  Cyrus,  les  Medes  avoient 
r6gn6  sur  la  haute  Asie  128  ans.  II  faut  clioisir. 
Jc  choisis  sans' peine  le  calcul  general*  Mais  ii 
est  permis  d’embrasser  Fhypothbse  qui  concilie  les 

*  Voici  ma  raison.  Ce  nombre  unique  peut  6tre  erron6;  je 
le  sais,  mais  des  quatre  membres  du  calcul  particulier  chacun 
peut  1 6tre.  J’ai  trois  degres  de  vraisemblance  contre  un.  * 

deux 
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deux  calculs  avec  la  moindre  erreur  possible.  C’est 
ainsi  que  j’adopte  les  quatre  termes  particuliers  des 
quatre  r&gnes  de  la  dynastie,  en  supposant  seule- 
ment  que  la  m^moire  d'Ii£rodote  Fa  tromp6  sur 
leur  application.  Selon  ce  principe  de  la  same 
critique,  je  vois  clairement  que  Dejoce  a  r£gn6  vingt- 
deux  ans  au  lieu  de  Phraorte.  II  est  eftectivement 
assez  peu  naturel  qu’un  vieillard,  dont  la  sagesse  et 
l’£quit6  ont  prepaid  la  grandeur,  ait  pu  regner  53 
ans.  II  nous  reste  pour  les  trois  autres  regnes  les 
128  dont  nous  avons  besoin.  Tous  les  details  du 
r£gne  de  Cyaxare  nous  convaincront,  combien  il  a 
de  droits  aux  anuses  de  Dejoce.  On  ne  peut  que 
laisser  ^  Astyage  ses  35  ans  de  r£gne.  Les  40  qui 
restent  il  Phraorte  sufhsent  pour  les  conqu^tes  de 
ce  prince  guerrier.  Je  vais  mettre  devant  les  yeux, 
cette  nouvelle  chronologic  de  la  dynastie,  et  l’on 
d^cidera  sur  la  liardiesse  et  la  n£cessit6  de  mes 
changemens. 

Chronologie  vulgairc.  Ma  Chronologic. 

710  Dejoce  -  -  53  710  Dejoce  -  -  22 

657  Phraorte  -  22  b88  Phraorte  -  40 

Empire  des  Medes  128  ans. 
635  Cyaxare  -  40  548  Cyaxare  -  53 

595  Astyage  -  35  595  Astyage  -  35 

5b0  Cyrus. 

5.  Voila  des  difficult^  qui  ne  sont  que  trop 
r£elles;  mais  il  y  en  a  d’imaginaires  qui  ont 
embarrass^  les  plus  grands  homines  de  ce  si^cle. 
Eschyle  icrivit  les  Perses  de  la  m^me  main  avec 
laquelle  il  avoit  combattu  aux  rivages  de  Salamine. 
...  vol.  hi.  i  J’admire 


•Chronology 
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p.  307-312. 
Marsharu, 
Canon 
Chronicus, 
>J>.  604. 
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J ’admire  avec  les  hommes  de  g&iie  la  v6rite  £ner- 
gique  de  cette  trag^die,  et  j’oublie  en  sa  favour 
cette  r&gle  timide  du  gout  qui  defend  de  traiter 
les  sujets  contemporains.  On  y  a  cru  voir  je  ne  sais 
quel  d6nombrement  des  pr^decesseurs  de  Cyrus, 
qui  ne  S’accorde  pas  avec  la  chronologie  d’Herodote. 
Eh  bien,  Escbyle,  poete  et  soldat,  s’^toit  trompe  en 
recueillant  sans  attention  les  premiers  bruits  de  la 
renomm^e!  Au  lieu  de  prendre  un  parti  aussi 
naturel,  le  Chevalier  Newton  a  suppose  qu’Asytage 
£toit  fils  de  Phraorte,  et  pere  du  Cyaxare  d’Hero¬ 
dote.  Le  Chevalier  Marsham  s’y  est  pris  avec  bien 
plus  d’artifice.  II  a  cree  deux  Cyaxares,  deux 
Astyages,  et  un  royaume  des  Medo-Perses  inconnu 
a  toute  l’antiquit£.  II  seroit  facile  de  miner  ces 
deux  syst£mes,  mais  il  n’est  pas  n^cessaire.  Les 
edifices  batis  sur  le  sable  s’ecroulent  par  leur 
propre  poids. 

Phraorte,  successeur  de  D£joce,  ne  se  contenta 
‘point  des  etats  de  son  pere.  Les  Persans  furent 
sa  premiere  conquete ;  et  cette  nation  belliqueuse 
se  rangea  sous  ses  drapeaux,  et  lui  pr£para  de  nou- 
velles  victoires.  Nous  avons  des  preuves  que  d&s 
l’an  670,  l’Arm6nie,  le  Pont,  et  la  Cappadoce  recon- 
noissoient  ses  loix.  Ce  fut  ainsi  qu’il  jetta  les  fon- 
demens  d’un  empire  qui  s’6tendoit  du  fleuve 
Halys,  jusqu’aux  deserts  de  la  Parthie.  On  peut v 
conjecturer  que  la  vaine  ombre  qui  restoit  encore 
de  la  monarchic  des  Arbacides,  s’obscurcissoit  a 
la  vue  de  ses  progr&s;  mais  il  sembleroit  que  le  roi 
d’Ecbatane  £pargna  leurs  debris,  et  qu’il  pr6f£ra  la 
gloire  de  porter  les  demiers  coups  &  l’ancien  empire 

de 
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de  Ni'n^vc.  Un  re  vers  affreux  l’attendoit  sous  les 
murs  de  cette  capitale.  Les  Assyriens  ne  comp- 
toient  plus  tous  les  peuples  de  l’orient  au  nombre 
de  leurs  esclaves ;  mais  il  leur  restoit  encore  des 
forces  et  du  courage.  Ils  march&rent  a  la  rencontre 
des  Medes.  Phraorte  perdit  dans  une  seule  bataille 
le  fruit  de  toutes  ses  victoires.  II  y  p6rit  avcc  la 
plus  grande  partie  de  son  arm£e. 

Un  synchronisme  aussi  bien  constate  qu’il  est 
interessant  se  presente  ici,  et  nous  sert  k  Her 
l’histoire  de  la  Gr&ce  avec  celle  de  l’Asie.  La 
liberty  Mess^nienne  luttoit  depuis  quatre-vingt  ans 
contre  la  tyrannic  des  Spartiates.  Aristom^ne 
soutenoit  seul  la  cause  chaucelante  de  sa  patrie; 
mais  ce  grand  homme  se  vit  enfin  r^duit  a  sortir 
de  cet  asyle,  la  citadelle  d’Ira,  qu’il  avoit  defendu 
pendant  onze  ans.  II  laissa  partir  la  jeunesse  de 
Mess^ne,  sous  la  conduite  de  son  fils,  pour  aller 
chercher  un  etablissement  sur  les  c6tes  de  l’ltalie. 
Pour  lui  il  se  retira  a  Rhodes,  mais  non  point  y 
gouter  les  douceurs  du  repos.  Il  n’avoit  surv^cu  a 
sa  patrie  que  pour  la  venger,  et  pour  susciter  dans 
tout  runivers  des  ennemis  aux  Spartiates.  Il  se 
pr^paroit  a  passer  aupr£s  d’Ardyes,  roi  de  Lydic,  et 
de  Phraorte,  roi  des  MMes.  Il  esp6roit  d’int^resser 
ces  princes  A  sa  querelle;  et  d’armer  tout  l’orient 
contre  les  destructeurs  de  Messene.  La  mort 
arr£ta  tous  ses  projets.  Il  seroit  inutile  de  reclier- 
cher  si  cette  expedition  auroit  eu  un  sort  plus 
heureux  que  celle  de  Xerxes.  Qu’il  nous  suffise 
ici  de  remarquer,  que  la  reputation  de  Phraorte, 
sa  puissance,  et  ses  victoires,  sont  etablies  par  la 
i  %  seule 
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fceule  id£e  d’Aristomene,  qui  detestoit  trOp  ]es 
Spartiates  pour  leur  preparer  un  triomphe  facile. 
Nous  n’avons  rien  de  mieux  constate  dans  l'histoire 
ancienne  que  la  seconde  guerre  de  Hess^ne*  dont 
les  details  sont  appuy^s  du  t£moignage  des  con- 
temporains.  Elle  finit  l’an  668  avant  J.  C.  et  la 
mort  d’Aristomfene  la  suivit  de  fort  pres. 

Ant.  c.  648.  La  nouvelle  monarcliie  des  Medes  etoit  perdue 

c.  io 3°  '  si  le  fils  de  Phraorte  n’avoit  pas  4t6  un  grand 
liomme.  Cyaxare  vit  bien  qu’il  6toit  n^cessaire 
d’ajouter  la  discipline  a  la  valeur.  Avant  lui,  les 
armies  n’6toient  qu’une  foule  de  soldats,  distingu^s 
seulement  par  nations,  et  par  tribus.  Ce  prince 
introduisit  parmi  ses  troupes  les  loix  d’une  nou¬ 
velle  tactique.  Cliaque  anne  eut  sa  place  marquee, 
et  l’on  vit,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  des  corps  de 
cavalerie,  cl’arcliers,  et  .de  ceux  qui  se  servoient  du 
javelot.  Cette  taetique  etoit  cependant  bien  gros- 
sifere,  et  la  maniere  de  combattre  des  Asiatiques 
annon^oit  aussi  peu  d’art  que  de  bravoure.  La 
journee  se  passoit  a  se  tirer  de  loin,  jusquA  ce  que 
le  plus  foible  se  retir&t,  sans  avoir  jamais  vu 
l’ennemi  de  pres.  Cyaxare  a  dfi  employer,  pour 
le  inoins,  quatre  ans  k  tous  ces  travaux  importans 
et  pr&iminaires ;  k  ranimer  le  courage  des  M&des, 
a  former  sa  nouvelle  armee,  a  la  discipliner,  et  a  lui 
iuspirer  une  confiance,  avant-coureur  de  la  victoire. 

Ant.  c.  644.  Sans  perdre  de  vue  l’id^e  d’agrandir  sa  puissance, 
en  vengeant  la  mort  de  son  pere,  il  voulut  com- 
mencer  par  essayer  'ses  forces  contre  des  ennemis 
moins  redoutables  que  les  Assyriens.  II  parcourut 
toutes  les  provinces  de  son  empire,  qu’il  soumit 

aux 
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aux  loix  qu’elles  avoient  m£pris£es  depuis  la  mort 
de  Phraorte.  Enfin  il  osa  attaquer  lcs  Assyriens, 
les  vainquit  dans  un  grand  combat  ct  mit  le  siege 
devant  Ninfeve.  Cette  ville  fut  sur  le  point  de 
succomber,  lorsquc  Cyaxare  fut  rappel!6  a  la  c.  joe 
defense  de  ses  6tats  par  une  irruption  des  Scythes.  Ant.c.eoE 
Ces  barbares  cnleverent  1’empire  de  la  haute  Asie 
aux  Medes,  et  pen£tr£rent  meme  iusqu'aux  fron- 

..  .  1  iL  .  .  Heiodot. 

tieres  de  i  Egypte.  Cyaxare  souitnt  avec  impa-  c.  105. 
tience  le  joug.de  ce  peuple  feroce  pendant  vingt- 
huit  ans.  II  attendit  le  moment  de  la  vengeance. 

II  le  trouva  enfin  dans  un  festin,  qu’il  prepara  pour  c.  10 6. 
les  chefs  de  la  nation.  Ils  y  furent  massacres,  et 
cette  demarche  hardie  et  bien  soutcnue  rendit  a  Ant.  c.  012. 
Cyaxare  cet  empire  qu’il  avoit  perdu.  II  s’en  ser- 
vit  pour  reprendre  ses  projets  contre  les  Assyriens, 
qu’il  n’avoit  jamais  perdus  de  vue.  II  se  fortifia 
par  une  alliance  avec  le  Roi  de  Babylone,  et  r^unis- 
sant  ses  forces  avcc  les  siennes,  ils  formerent  de 
concert  le  sRge  dc  Nineve.  Ce  fut  alors  que  la  Am.c.6oa. 
monarchic  et  la  ville  de  Ninus  perirent  pour  ne  se 
jamais  r6tablir;  apr£s  avoir  subsiste  1 360  ans  depuis 
leur  premiere  fondation.  Je  me  suis  content^ 
d’indiquer  ces  faits.  Je  ne  pourrois  rien  ajouter 
aux  £claircissemens  de  plusieurs  de  nos  savans  ;  et  v.  Scaiiger, 
je  n’ai  pas  envie  de  les  r£p6ter.  Par  la  meme  raison,  prTdcaux, 
je  passerai  sous  silence  la  guerre  des  Mkles  contre  Newton?' 
Alyatte,  roi  de  Lydie.  L’inqui^tude  et  la  jalousie  ^c(re|;^ 
y  donn&rent  lieu.  On  se  battit  six  ans  de  suite. 

La  lassitude  et  la  superstition  dispos&rcnt  enfin  les  Ant. c. 597. 
esprits  a  la  paix.  Cyaxare  mourut  bien  tot  apr&s.  Ante.  595. 
J1  laissa  un  empire  affermi  et  un  nom  illustre.  II  c.To?0.  * 
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le  m6ritoit  par  la  fermete  pleine  d’habilete  ct  de 
ressources  avec  laquelle  il  avoit  soutenu  et  la 
prosp^ritd  et  les  levers. 

Je  ne  m’arrete  qu'un  instant  sur  l’irruption  des 
Scythes.  C’est  en  vain  qu’on  a  voulu  refuser  aux 
peuples  du  Nord  cette  force  et  ce  courage  phy¬ 
sique,  qui  les  a  rendu s  tant  de  fois  maltres  de  la 
terre.#  Dans  les  conquetes  des  Itomains  ou  des 
Arabes,  je  ne  vois  qu’un  courage  d’institution,  et 
des  vertus  d’autant  plus  heroiques,  qu’elles  sont 
louvrage  d’une  legislation  sublime.  Les  Scythes 
ont  rarement-  connu  d’autres  loix  que  celles  des 
lions  de  leurs  deserts ;  le  sentiment  de  leur  force, 
et  la  soif  du  carnage.  Un  conqu6rant  s’eteve  sur 
les  bords  glacis  des  mers  de  la  Cor^e ;  le  tonnerre 
gronde,  la  terre  s’ebranlc,  mille  nations  se  precipi- 
tent  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  et  les  derniers  des  fuy- 
ards  6crasent  le  midi,  lorient  et  l’occident.  Les 
hommes  amollis  par  les  arts,  par  le  luxe,  et  par  le 
ciimat,  cherchent  vainement  une  retraite  contre  la 
cavalerie  rapide  et  les  fleches  inevitables  des  Scythes. 
La  resistance  et  la  fuite  leur  sont  egalement  fatales. 
C’est  ainsi  que,  precedes  de  la  terreur,  annes  du 
glaive  destructeur  et  suivis  de  la  desolation,  Ta¬ 
merlan,  Jenghiz,  et  avant  eux  le  Madyes  d’Hero- 
dote,  ont  parcouru  l’Asie  etonnee.  C’est  ainsi 
qu’avec  cet  enthousiasme  qui  fait  les  poetes  et  les 

*  Ecoutons  Lucain. 

Omnis,  in  Arctois,  populus,  quicunque  pruinis 
Nascitur ;  indomitus  bellis,  et  Martis  amator. 

Quidquid  ad  Eoos  tractus,  mundique  leporera 
Labitur,  emollit  gentes  dementia  coeli. 


pro- 
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propli&tes  J6r£mie  les  a  decrit:  “  Des  homines 
feroces,  dont  le  langage  inconnu  ressemble  au  bruit 
des  dots  irrit^s,  qui  ne  connoissent  ni  la  crainte  ni 
lapiti£,  et  dont  le  carquois  redoutable  est  un 
tombeau  toujours  ouvert  pour  les  nations.” 

II  me  parolt  que  la  m&noire  de  cette  premiere 
expedition  s’^toit  conservee  dans  les  traditions 
Tartarcs,  et  que  leur  Oguz  Khan  n’est  pas  different 
du  Madyes  des  Grecs.  On  y  voit  que  ce  conqu£- 
rant,  apr&s  avoir  soumis  les  Indes  et  le  Turkistan, 
passa  l'Oxus  avcc  une  arm£e  nombreuse;  et  se 
rendit  maitre  de’  toutes  les  provinces  jusqu’aux 
fronti&res  de  l’Egypte.  II  s’arreta  longtems  dans 
la  ville  de  Damas,  oil  il  dlsigna  les  successeurs  de 
son  vaste  empire.  II  mourut  enfin  accabK  dans  et 
de  gloire.  Ses  enfans  partagerent  les  conqu&tes 
du  p£re,  et  il  n’est  plus  fait  mention  de  ces  con- 
quetes.  Toutes  ces  circonstances  conviennent 
parfaitement  avec  l’histoire  de  Madyes,  et  ne  con¬ 
viennent  qu’a  lui.  Dans  le  dernier  trait  on  apper- 
£oit  la  cause  de  la  chute  de  cet  empire.  C}Taxare 
avoit  redout^  les  Scythes,  r£unis  sous  les  drapeaux 
de  Madyes ;  divises  par  ses  foibles  successeurs,  il 
les  detruit  sans  peine. 

Je  sens  qu’it  cette  conjecture  Ton  se  recriera  l’igno- 
rance  des  Tartares,  et  l’incertitude  de  leur  histoire 
jusqu’au  rfegne  de  Jengliiz  Khan.  Je  n’opposerai  4 
ce  pr£jug£  qu’un  fait  unique  dans  son  esp&ce,  puis- 
qu’il  nous  permetde  considerer  le  m£me  6v6nement 
confix  it  la  tradition  d’un  peuple  barbare,  et  racont^ 
dans  les  annales  contemporaines  de  ses  voisins ;  c’est 
le  r^tablissement  de  l’empire  Turc  ou  Mogol  dans 
1  4  le 
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le  septi&me  si&cle;  ces  barbares  avoient  fidelbment 
conserv6  tons  les  grands  traits  de  cette  revolution ; 
la  destruction  de  l’empire  Mogol,  l’asyle  que  les 
debris  de  la  nation  trouverent  dans  les  montagnes, 
le  terme  precis  de  458  ans  qu’ils  y  passkrent,  et 
leur  sortie  qui  arriva  vingt  generations,  c’est  k  dire 
700  ans  avant  la  naissance  de  Jenghiz.  I/histoire 
Chinoise  et  Grecque  les  justifie  sur  tous  ces  de¬ 
tails,  et  n’enleve  qu’un  vernis  merveilleux,  dont 
les  Mogols  avoient  embelli  une  circonstance  assez 
humiliante  pour  leurs  anc6tres.  Dans  nos  syst£mes 
de  critique  ou  de  logique  nous  etablissons  trop  ais6- 
ment  des  regies  generales,  sur  notre  fa^on  de  sen- 
tir.  Nous  ne  concevons  pas  assez  qu’une  jeunesse 
passipnnee  pour  la  gloire  militaire  ecoutoit  avec 
transport  les  exploits  de  ses  ayeux,  qu’elle  brfiloit 
de  surpasser ;  et  que  ces  recits  se  gravoient  avec 
des  traits  de  feu  dans  ces  ames  fortes,  simples,  et 
peu  cbargees  d’idees  etrang&res. 

II  me  parolt  que  ce  meme  Madyes,  TOguz  des 
Tartares,  est  aussi  cet  Apherasiab  si  farneux  dans 
les  romans  Persans:  mais  cet  esprit  de  fiction, 
v  d’H  <lld  ^daiSne  lustorique,  ne  permet  point 

beiot.  Bibi.  de  compter  sur  les  details  de  ses  exploits,  et  feroit 
raotAfra-  presque  douter  de  son  existence.  II  semble  pour- 
SStamfa'  tant  (lue  cet  Apherasiab  d^truisit  la  premiere  dy- 
KaliCaus  nast’e’  qu’apres  avoir  ravag‘6  impun6ment  la 
P.  235,  et ia  Perse,  il  fut  enfin  d£truit  par  Kai  Kaus,  dans  les 
roi'seca1a-  montagnes  de  la  M6die.  Si  les  Pischadiens  s’identi- 
qlrriTch-  dent  avec  ^cs  Arbacides,  je  vois  ici  un  £v£nement 
a!c.  640.  nat:ure^  L’irruption  des  Scythes  6branla  tous 
les  trdnes  de  l’Asie;  la  jeunesse  vigoureuse  de 

ceux 
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ceux  de  Babylone  et  d’Agbatane,  les  •  soutint  au 
milieu  de  1’orage,  mais  la  premiere  dynastie  des 
M&des,  d6jA  foible  et  languissante,  ne  se  releva  ja¬ 
mais  de  sa  chute.  La  plupart  des  romanciers  Per- 
sans  semblent  avoir  v6cu  dans  les  provinces  orien- 
tales.  L’empire  y  perit  sans  retour ;  mais  sembla- 
ble  cl  celui  des  successeurs  de  Constantin,  il  perdoit 
tous  les  jours  une  partie  de  son  existence,  jusqu’au 
terine  fatal  que  les  fauxbourgs  de  sa  capitale  de- 
venoient  sa  frontiere.  C’est  ainsi  que  la  dynastie 
d’Arbace  se  vit  enfin  renferm^e  dans  la  petite  pro¬ 
vince  de  la  Susiane  ou  d’  Ely  mais ;  lorsque  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  roi  de  Babylone,  en  fit  la  conquGte.  II 
se  contenta  cependant  d’y  £tablir  un  roi  tributaire 
qui  gouvernoit,  soumis  a  son  autorit^,  les  tristcs 
debris  de  ce  vaste  empire.  Les  proplietes  Juifs, 
qui  annonf^rent  cctte  revolution,  ont  exalte  la 
puissance  et  la  reputation  du  royaume  d’Elam ;  sa 
gloire  pass^e  ne  servoit  qu’a  rcndre  sa  chute  plus 
deplorable.  Nous  lisons  dans  Alexandre  Polyhis- 
tor,  que  le  grand  Nabuchodonosor  invita  Astibares, 
roi  des  M&des,  a  l’accompagner  dans  sa  guerre 
contre  les  Juifs.  Dans  ce  110m  d’Astibares,  on  ne 
peut  pas  Reconnoitre  les  M£des  de  Ctesias.  Lors¬ 
que  le  Roi  de  Babylone  assembla  ses  forces,  pour 
marcher  contre  la  Palestine  et  la  Phenicie ;  il  etoit 
tr&s  naturel  qu’il  convoqu&t  tous  les  princes,  vas- 
saux  de  son  empire.  Si  Ton  veut  mettre  Astibaras 
de  ce  nombre,  on  auroit  de  la  peine  &  lui  trouver 
une  situation  aussi  vraisemblable  que  celle  de  roi 
d’Elanr,  ou  de  Suse.  Si  l’amour  d’une  syst&me  ne 
me  s^duit  point,  je  vois  ici  un  enchainement  de 
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faits  qui  unit  la  d^faite  cle  Sardanapale  avec  les 
conqu£tes  de  Nabuchodonosor  et  de  Cyrus. 
a.  c.  595.  Astyage,  le  fils  de  Cyaxare,  remplit  sans  gloire 
un  trdne  qu’il  devoit  aux  vertus  de  ses  p&res.  II 
est  mieux  connu  parsa  quality  de  pr6decesseur  de 
Cyrus j  de  ce  Cyrus  qui  r£unit  sous  ses  loix  les 
monarchies  de  Medie,  de  Lydie,  et  de  Babylone,  et 
qui  laissa  dans  toute  l’Asie  un  nom  qui  a  surv^cu  a 
la  mine  de  son  empire.  On  connoit  les  relations 
contradictoire's  qu’H6rodote,  Ctesias,  et  Xenophon 
nous  ont  transmis  de  ses  exploits.  Ilya  peu  de 
lectures  aussi  interessantes  et  aussi  utiles  que  la 
Cyrop^die  du  dernier  de  ces  6crivains.  La  phi¬ 
losophic  s’y  montre  paree  de  la  main  des  graces. 
Mais  la  muse  de  Fhistoire  a-t-elle  preside  a  ce  tra¬ 
vail  ?  N’y  doit-on  chercher  que  la  morale,  a  la- 
quelle  son  auteur  a  prete  les  attraits  d’une  fiction 
ingenieuse?  C’est  une  question  qui  a  toujours 
partag^  les  esprits ;  mais  a  laquelle  on  ne  peut  re- 
pondre,  qu’apres  un  examen  r6flechi  de  louvrage 
et  des  vues  de  Fecrivain.  Je  m’en  occuperai  quel- 
ques  instans ;  mon  sujet  principal  m’y  conduit ;  et 
nous  rapporterons,  de  cette  recherche,  quelques 
id6es  de  gout  et  de  philosophic,  propres  a  nous  d6- 
dommager  de  Ces  details  chronologiques  auxquels 
il  a  fallu  se  livrer. 

Retire  depuis  longtems  du  bruit  des  armes, 
X6nophon  cultivoit  en  paix  les  lettres.  Sa  pre¬ 
miere  6tude  6toit  celle  de  Fhomme.  L’histoire, 
l’exp£rience,  et  la  reflexion  F^clairoient  dans  cette 
science ;  qui  est  d’autant  plus  difficile  qu’elle  pa- 
rolt  aisee  aux  obseryateurs  superficiels.  T6moin  de 
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tous  les  malheurs  cle  la  Gr&ce,  il  refiechissoit  com- 
bien  il  avoit  vu  cle  gouvernemeus  populaires,  que  1.  i.  p.  1,2, 
les  intrigues  des  grands  avoient  asservis ;  combien  ‘  “ L  ' 
d’aristocraties  renvers6es  par  la  furcur  des  peuples ; 
et  que  parmi  les  tyrans,  le  petit  nombre  de  ceux 
qui  conservferent  leur  puissance  usurps,  passoient . 
pour  les  plus  heureux  et  les  plus  sages  des  homines. 

Il  ne  remarquoit  point  cet  esprit  indocile,  parmi 
les  troupeaux  tranquilles,  qui  paissoient  dans  les 
campagnes  de  Seillus.  De  tons  les  animaux 
(s’^crioit-il)  rhomme  est  le  plus  difficile  a  conduire. 

Mais  lorsqu’il  se  rappel loit  l’exemple  de  Cyrus  qui  Cyreped.^ 
inspiroit  l’amour  et  la  terreur  k  cent  nations  ob£- 
issantes  et  heureuses;  all!  qu'il  est  ais6(sc  disoit-il) 
de  gouverner  les  homines  lorsque  la  prudence 
tient  les  renes  de  hemp  ire.  La  conclusion  etoit 
peut-etre  un  pcu  pr£cipitec.  Cyrus  regnoit  sur 
des  peuples  accoutum6s  a  porter  le  joug  de  la  ser¬ 
vitude,  qui  trembloient  devant  un  maitre  severe, 
et  qui  versoient  des  larmcs  de  reconnoissance  sur 
la  main  qui  les  prot£geoit.  Cette  fierte  dame 
qu’inspire  la  liberte,  n’est  que  trop  souvent  capri- 
cieuse,  eruelle  et  inconstante.  L’admiration  de 
X6nophon  lui  fit  naitre  une  curiosite  naturelle 
d’examiner  l’histoire  de  Cyrus,  et  les  institutions 
par  lesquelles  il  avoit  forme  un  empire;  dlchu,  a. 
la  verite,  d^puis  sa  mort,  mais  qui  6toit  encore  la 
puissance  la  plus  formidable,  qui  eut  jamais  r6gn6 
sur  la  terre,  La  Cyrop6die  est  le  fruit  de  ces  re- 
cherches,  et  de  ces  reflexions.  “  Nous  rapporte- 
rons  les  choses  que  nous  avons  apprises  et  celles 
qu’il  nous  semble  appercevoir.”  Ces  paroles  im-  l.  i.  p.  a. 
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portantes  m&itent  un  plus  grand  d6veloppement. 
Essayons  de  le  leurdonner. 

Si  nous  coiisid^rons  la  Cyrop6die  sous  ce  point 
de  vue,  qui  est  celui  de  son  auteur,  nous  sentirons 
d’abord  qu’un  philosophe,  qui  cherche  k  rendre 
raison  d’un  ph£nomene  historique,  n’appuyeroit 
jamais  cette  explication  sur  la  fable.  Une  lecture 
reflechie  de  cet  ouvrage,  est  seule  .capable  de  nous 
convaincre,  que  c’est  par  une  histoire  s6rieuse,  que 
Xenophon  pretendu  remplir  cet  objet,  aussi  in- 
teressant  pour  ses  compatriotes.*  Dans  cette  fa- 
meuse  expedition,  dans  laquelle  notre  historien 
s’immortalisa  avec  les  dix  mille  Grecs,  qu’il 
ramena  victorieux  au  sein  de  leur  patrie,  il  avoit 
parcouru  l’empire  Persan  les  armes  a  la  main.  II 
avoit  6tudie  les  loix,  les  moeurs,  et  Fhistoire  de 
cette  nation  c61£bre;  qui  ne  conservoit  de  sa 
premiere  puissance  que  le  nom  et  l’orgueil.  Nous 
lisons  encore  le  resume  de  ces  connoissances  dans 
le  tableau  energique  par  lequel  il  achkve  la 
Cyropedie.  Les  moeurs  de  la  cour  d’Artaxerxe  y 
sont  partout  contrastees  avec  la  discipline  ver- 

*  Encore  un  trait:  il  me  seroit  facile  de  les  multiplier.  I/ex¬ 
pedition  Armenienne  de  Cyrus  paroit  avoir  Fair  d’un  roman; 
mais  un  romancier  n’auroit  jamais  remarque  que  les  articles  de 
la  paix  que  ce  prince  fit  signer  aux  Armeniens  et,aux  Chaldeen^ 
subsistoient  encore,  et  qu’il  6toit  du  devoir  du  satrape  d’Armfenie 
de  les  faire  observer.  C’est  une  attention  que  Xenophon  a 
souvent,  de  coustater  les  traits  historiques  qu’il  rapporte  par  les 
vestiges  qui  s’en  etoient  conserves.  On  voit.ailleurs  que  les 
chansons  par  lesquelles  les  barbares  celebroient  les  exploits  de 
Cyrus  ne  lui  avoient  pas  echappe^  Sans  doute  qu’il  les  avoit 
souvent  entendu  dans  sa  marche  avec  l’armee  Persanne. 
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tueuse  des  compagnons  de  Cyrus,  et  la  corruption 
qu’il  d6crit  des  meillcures  institutions  de  ce 
prince,  suppose  et  prouve  l’existence  de  ces  insti¬ 
tutions;  qui  sont  li^es  avec  l’histoire  et  le  carac- 
tere  du  fondateur. 

Un  historien  qui  offenseroit  a  cliaque  instant  la 
geographic  et  la  chronologic,  meriteroit  peu  de 
confiance.  C’est  un  reproche  qu’on  a  souvent  fait 
a  Xenophon,  et  que  le  grand  Freict  n’a  pas  d6- 
daigne  d’examiner.  II  a  prouve,  de  la  mani&re  la  v.sesdis- 
plus  victorieusc,  que  la  geographic  de  la  Cyropedie  Cvropedie 
lie  d  iff  ere  de  celle  qu’on  suit  cominunement  que  fnd0"rsefde 
parceque  son  auteur  avoit  des  connoissances  plus  1^gc^],“,se 
approfondics,  et  plus  particulars,  sur .  l’etat  de  i^ttr^ 
l’Asie.  II  n’en  est  pas  de  m&me  de  sa  chronologie,  xi. 
que  M.  Freret  sacrifie  avec  justice  peut-etre,  mais 
avec  un  peu  trop  de  rigueur.  Xenophon  n’a 
point  marque  les  epoques  des  conqu£tes  de  Cyrus ; 
mais  dans  la  chaleur  de  sa  narration,  il  semble  les 
avoir  rapproche  un  peu  trop  les  unes  des  autres. 

La  critique  doit  respecter  les  homes  des  diff£rens 
genres;  et  ne  pas  exiger  d’un  ouvrage  de  go  fit, 
cette  precision  severe  qu’elle  s’attend  a  trouver 
dans  une  dissertation  chronologique.  Herodote 
ne  seroit  pas  moins  coupable  que  Xenophon.  La  c.  37—92. 
revolution  de  la  Medie,  le  dessein  de  Cr&sus  d’en 
tirer  vengeance,  les  ambassades,  la  guerre,  et  la 
prise  de  Sardes,  se  succedent  avec  une  telle  ra- 
pidite  que  fhistorien  semble  a  peine  accorder  trois 
a  quatre  ans  a  tous  ces  6venemens,  qui  en  ont 
rempli  une  quinzaine.  Un  censeur  un  peu  in¬ 
dulgent  pardonneroit  h  l’auteur  de  la  Cyropedie, 
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d’avoir  conserve  aussi  longtems  qu’il  l’a  pu  un  air 
de  jeunesse  an  conquerant  de  l’Asie.  A  cet  age 
les  vertus  sont  plus  aimables,  et  les  sacrifices  qu’on 
leur  fait  sont  d’un  plus  grand  prix. 

Je  n’ai  garde  cependant  de  penser,  que  Xeno¬ 
phon  se  soit  contente  du  role  d’un  historien.  Aux 
yeux  d’un  philosophe,  les  faits  composent  la  partie 
la  moins  interessante  de  l’histoire.  C’est  la  con- 
noissance  de  l’homme,  la  morale,  et  la  politique 
qu’il  y  trouve,  qui  la  reinvent  dans  son  esprit. 
Tachons  de  suivre  cette  idee,  et  de  voir  jusqu’a 
quel  point  elle  conduiroit  un  6crivain,  qui  ne  voit 
dans  les  faits  particuliers  que  la  preuve  de  ses 
principes  g£n£raux. 

1.  Tout  homme  de  g£nie  qui  ecrit  l’histoire,  y 
r6pand,  peut-etre  sans  sen  appercevoir,  le  carac- 
t&re  de  son  esprit.  A  travers  leur  variete  infinie 
de  passion  et  de  situation,  ses  personnages  semblent 
n’avoir  qu’une  fa^on  de  penser  et  de  sentir;  et 
cette- fa^on  est  celle  de  l’auteur.  Le  g6nie  de 
Socrate  6toit  pass6  dans  fame  de  Xenophon:  il 
rfegne  encore  dans  la  Cyrop^die,  et  l’on  pourroit 
croire  que  le  fondateur  de  l’empire  Persan  avoit 
£tucli6  dans  Facad£mie  d’Ath^nes.  II  y  a  appris 
cette  m6thode  ing6nieuse,  qui  perce'  jusqu’aux 
premiers  principes;  et  qui  transporte  les  id£es 
philosophiques  dans  tous  les  arts.  Ses  raisonne- 
mens  consistent  dans  cette  suite  artificieuse  de 
questions,  par  laquelle  le  plus  sage  des  hommes 
conduisoit  ses  el&ves  aux  conclusions  qu’il  vouloit 
leur  inspirer.  On  y  sent  tous  les  agr^mens  de  sa 
logique,  sa  simplicity  son  £l£gance,  et  sa  modestie 
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toujours  victorieuse.  On  y  reconnoit,  jusquA  ses 
d^fauts,  sa  marche  foible,  timide  et  trainante;  peu 
faite  pour  les  grands  mouvemens  de  l’ctme,  in¬ 
capable  d’une  Eloquence  vigoureuse,  et  plus  propre 
a  refuter  des  sophistes,  qu’t\  animer  des  soldats. 
L’esprit  de  cette  ecole  nY'toit  que  trop  conform e 
au  caractbre  de  Xenophon,  qui  avoit  des  talens 
sublimes,  dlpourvus  des  passions  fortes  qui  sem- 
blent  etre  leur  aliment  naturel.  Sa  composition 
est  grande  et  r6guli£re,  son  coloris  est  doux  et 
agreable,  son  dessein  est  pur,  mais  son  expression 
est  foible.  II  d£crit  les  passions  plus  qu’il  ne  les 
peint,  et  il  les  peint  plus  qu’il  ne  les  sent.  Si 
Fenelon  avoit  eu  a  traiter  l’^pisode  da  la  guerre 
d’Armtmie,  il  auroit  effiic6  l'esprit  que  Xenophon 
y  a  mis  pour  substitucr  le  sentiment.*  Dans  un 
moment  important  et  terrible,  Cyrus  ne  se  seroit 
pas  amuse  a  £couter  les  sophismes  du  jeune 
Tigrane,  afin  de  se  manager  le  plaisir  de  les  r6- 
futer.  De  l’^cole  de  Socrate,  Xenophon  6toit 
pass6*  a  l’armee.  On  ne  reconnoit  que  trop  le 
soldat,  et  le  soldat  Grec  a  toutes  les  plaisanteries 
grossi&res,  que  la  licence  des  camps,  et  la  franchise 
militaire  enfantoient  tous  les  jours;  mais  qui  nous 
paroissent  froides,  d^goutantes,  et  indignes  d’un 
ouvrage  pliilosophique  sur  l’histoire.  L’ecrivain 
ne  pouvoit  les  rendre  au  lecteur  accompagnees  de 
toutes  les  circonstances  du  moment  et  du  caractere, 
qui  leur  avoient  donn£  une  sorte  de  chaleur  et 
d’intG&t. 

*  Fenelon  auroit  conserve  un  trait  de  cet  Episode.  Malheur 
au  lecteur  qui  il  faille  l'incliquer ! 
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2.  Lorsqu’il  s’agit  d’une  histoire,  dont  les,  varia¬ 
tions  permettent  quelque  liberty  a  la  critique,  et 
m6me  &  la  conjecture ;  l’historien  philosophe 
choisira  parmi  les  faits  contest^,  ceux  qui  s’ac- 
cordent  le  mieux  avec  ses  principes,  et  ses  vues. 
Le  desir  de  les  employer,  leur  donnera  meme  un 
d£gre  d’evidence  qu’ils  n’ont  pas;  et  la  logique  du 
coeur  ne  l’emportera  que  trop  souvent  sur  celle  de 
1’esprit.  Lorsque  la  chronologic  proscrivoit  un 
trait  de  morale,  Plutarque  meprisoit  la  chronologie ; 
et  Voltaire  est  peu  difficile  sur  ses  autorites,  quand 
il  s’agit  de  peindre  les  artifices  des  pr&tres,  les  bi- 
sarreries  de  la  superstition,  et  les  contradictions  de 
l’esprit  humain.  II  y  avoit  plusieurs  relations  de 
la  vie  de  Cyrus;  celle  qui  se  pr£toit  davantage 
aux  vues  de  Xenophon  lui  parut  sans  doute  la 
plus  vraisemblable. 

3.  Les  histoires  les  plus  partieulibres  laissent 
beaucoup  a  d6sirer  au  lecteur  eurieux.  Lorsqu’elles 
d^crivent  les  faits,  il  souhaiteroit  de  connoitre  les 
causes  les  plus  cach^es  qui  les  ont  produit.  Il 
voudroit  p6n6trer  dans  les  conseils,  et  jusqu’a  dans 
la  pens^e  de  leurs  auteurs,  pour  y  voir  les  cireon- 
stanccs  qui  ont  fait  edorre  les  plus  grands  desseins, 
le  but  qu’ils  se  proposoient,  les  obstacles  qu’ils  ont 
rencontre,  etles  arts  par  lequels  il  les  ont  vaincu.  Un 
esprit  philosophique  se  plait  a  supplier  tous  ces 
termes  intermediaires;  et  a,'  tirer  du  vrai,  le  vrai¬ 
semblable  et  le  possible.  S’il  donne  a  ses  reflexions 
la  forme  d’une  histoire,  il  est  oblige  de  prendre  un 
ton  plus  ferme.  Ses  hypotheses  deviennent  des 
faits,  qui  semblent  decouler  des  faits  generaux  et 
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av£r6s.  Je  t&cherai  d’^claircir  cette  idee,  en  suivant 
la  marche  naturelle  de  l’esprit  de  Xenophon,  lors- 
qu’il  d^crit  l’institution  de  la  cavalerie  Persanne. 
II  savoit  que  le  pays  des  Perses  etoit  rude  et  plein 
de  montagnes,  que  les  chevaux  y  etoient  tr£s  rares, 
et  que  les  troupes  de  cette  nation,  dans  le  terns 
qu’elle  entreprit  ses  conqu£tes,  n’ont  pu  consister 
qu’en  infanterie.  II  voyoit  cependant  que  deji 
sous  le  regne  de  Cyrus,  leur  cavalerie  6toit  nom- 
breuse  et  bien  discipline,  que  les  premiers  de  la 
nation  ne  paroissoient  jamais  qu’et  cheval,  et  que 
cetart  faisoit  un  objet  des  plus  importans  del’edu- 
cation  de  leur  jeunesse.  Sans  doute  (se  disoit-il) 
leur  fbndateur,  grand  capitaine  et  prince  habile,  fut 
l’auteur  de  cette  institution,  si  n6cessaire  pour 
donner  k  ses  troupes,  a  tous  6gards,  la  sup^riorite 
sur  les  autres  peuples  de  l’Asie.  II  aura  choisi  (con- 
tinua-t-il)un  moment  favorable  ses  desseins.  Le 
lendemain  (par  exemple)  d’unc  victoire,  qui  leur 
avoit  livre  un  camp  ennemi  rempli  d’excellens 
chevaux,  quand  les  fantassins  Persans  s’impati- 
entoient  de  voir  la  cavalerie  des  allies,  qui  rentroit 
chargee  du  butin,  qu’elle  avoit  fait  k  la  poursuite 
des  ennemis,  si  dans  cet  instant,  Cyrus  avoit  as¬ 
semble  les  chefs  de  rarm6e,  s’il  leur  avoit  mis  de- 
vant  les  yeux,  leurs  besoins,  la  facility  d’y  satisfaire, 
et  les  avaritages  qui  en  resulteroient;  voil&  l’epoque 
de  la  cavalerie  Persanne.  Xenophon  a  devin6  les 
circonstances  d’un  fait,  tel  qu’il  a  dti  arriver;  les 
conjectures  d’un  philosoplie,  qui  connoissoit  l’his- 
toire,  les  hommes,  et  la  guerre,  sont  d’unpoids  peu 
VOL.  nr.  k  inferieur 
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infSrieur  au  temoignage  dun  ecrivain  partial,  ou 
mal-instruit. 

Je  reconnois  en  m^me  terns,  qu’uh  homme  d’es- 
prit  poussera  trop  loin  les  consequences  de  ses 
conjectures;  et  que  les  vues  de  ses  personnages, 
s’etendi'ont  aussi  loin  que  les  siennes.  Cyrus  sen- 
tit  qu’il  pe  pouvoit  multiplier  ses  forces,  qu’en 
Cyropsd.  l.  changeant  la  nature  de  ses  armes.  II  forma  une 
’icf’  *  infanterie,  dont  les  armes  pesantes  n’etoient  re- 
doutables  que  de  pres.  II  disciplina  bientdt  cette 
phalange,  par  les  loix  dune  nouvelle  tactique,  qui 
reunissoit  la  leg&rete  des  mouvemens  avec  la 
solidite  des  masses.  Je  erains  que  Xenophon, 
rempli  de  son  objet,  ne  leur  ait  pr6t6  tous  les  raf- 
finemens  de  la  phalange  Spartiate,  auxquels  ces 
barbares  ne  parvinrent  jamais. 

4.  -L’historien  d’un  grand  homme  est  presque 
toujours  son  ami.  Le  seulpteur  se  prosterne  de- 
vant  son  ouvrage.  Ce  raffineinent  d’amour-propre 
est  aussi  connu  qu’il  paroit  singulier.  Lorsque 
Thistorien  philosophe  se  propose  un  systeme  de 
politique,  ou  de  morale,  les  exceptions  partieuli&res 
qifune  v£rit<£  odieuse  lui  montre,  l’accablent  de 
Jeurpoids  importun;  il  les  aifoiblit,  il  les  dissimule, 
il  les  fait  enhn  disparoitre,  pour  ne  voir  que  le 
genre  de  faits.qui  convient:  k  son  but.  On  est  en 
droit  de  supposer  cette  foiblesse  au  philosophe.  Ce 
philosophe  est  homme  et  Ecrivain.  Mais  en 
shcartant  de  la  v6rit6x  il  la  respecte  toujours;  il 
ne  s’en  61oigne  qu’4  regret;  il  ne  $e  permet  que 
des  erreurs  douces,  insensibles  et  n^cessaires.  Le 
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Fondateur  de  l’empire  Pcrsan  offroit  le  plus  beatf 
module  des  vertus  guerrifcres  et  politiques.  Eii 
rasscmblant  les  traits,  dont  H6rodote  et  les  autres  iicrodot.  i. 
historiens  out  compost  son 'portrait;  nous  y  d6-  iii.c.89, 
couvrirons  un  grand  homme,  qui  n’a  du  son  616va-  Diodor, 
tion  prodigieuse  qu’tl  lui-mthne,  'k  son  activity  k  prc"„,^“t. 
son  Eloquence,  <\  sa  connoissance  profonde  de  l’art 
de  la  guerre;  un  prince  dont  la  prudence  affermit  Nicoi. Da- 
son  nouvel  empire;  et  dont  la  moderation  lui  m 6-  vai.’ p.454. 
rita  le  titre  glorieux  de  Pere  de  ses  sujets.  Frapp6 
de  ce  caractere  sublime,  Xenophon  s’est  attach^  a 
d6veIopper  le  plan  qu’il  a  suivi,  et  a  trouver  dans 
toute  son  liistoire,  l’art  de  vaincre  et  de  r6gner. 

Cette  idee  syst6matique  l’a  bicntdt  6gar6:  elle  a 
fait  disparoitre  des  succ£s  de  Cyrus  le  liasard,  l’er- 
reur,  la  foiblesse  et  les  revcrs.  Un  juste  6quilibre 
s’6tablit  entre  chaque  6v6nement,  et  sa  cause;  et 
cette  cause  se  retrouve  toujours  dans  les  vues  ex- 
actes  et  r6fl6chies  de  ce  hlros.  Voila  ce  qu’on  a 
os6  nommer  un  systeme  vraisemblable.  Un  homme 
parfaitement  sage  et  parfaitement  hcureux  seroit 
un  monstre  cent  fois  plus  chim6rique  que  ceux 
d’Ovide.  IMais  il  n’est  pas  necessaire  d’embrasser 
cette  id6e  dans  toute  sa  rigueur.  Xenophon  ad- 
miroit  avec  raison  un  corps  lumineux;  l’esprit 
dans  lequel  il  le  consid6roit,  ne  lui  pcrmettoit  pas 
d’en  observer  les  t&ches. 

On  a  cru  que  Xenophon  a  voulu  rassembler  dans 
le  caractere  de  Cyrus,  les  vertus  d’1111  sage,  aussi 
bien  que  les  talens  d’un  conqudrant,  et  d’un  16- 
gislateur.  H61as !  s’il  l!eut  fait,  X6nophon  ne  seroit 
que  trop  bien  convaincu  de  n’avoir  compos6  qu’un 
k2  roman. 


Cicer. 
Epist.  ad  C 
Pratrcm.  1. 
Ep.  1. 


Erasm.  in 
Vit.  B.  Hie- 
ronjrmi. 
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roman.  La  plupart  des  modemes  ont  adopte  cett6 
idee,  sur  la  foi  d’un  orateur,  dont  les  eloquens  ou~ 
vrages  se  ressentent  quelquefois  d’un  travail  ’prd* 
cipite.  Cic6ron  a  dit  que  sous  le  nom  du  r£gne 
i.  de  Cyrus,  Xenophon  a  voulu  d^crire  celui  de  la 
justice.  Chacun  a  r6p^t6;  sous  le  nom  du  r£gne 
de  Cyrus,  Xenophon  a  voulu  d^crire  celui  de  la 
.  justice.  Cet  6cho  s’est  perp^tu6  de  stecle  en  sikcle  ;* 
et  le  bon  Rollin  lui-m£me,  cet  ennemi  jur6  des 
vertus  payenneSj  ne  parle  qu’avec  enthotisiasme 
de  cette  vertu  parfaite,  qui  ne  s’esfc  jamais  d^mentie 
un  seul  instant.  II  paroit  pr&t  k  s’ecrier,  Sancte 
Cyre,  ora  pro  nobis.  J’ose  cependant  m’opposer  a  sa 
canonisation  sur  l’id^e  qu’une  lecture  attentive  de 
la  Cyropedie  m’a  donn6  de  son  caract^re  moral. 

On  peut  me  citer  des  propos  tres  honn£tes,  et  des 
actions  vertueuses  de  ce  prince.  Je  le  sens;  je 
I’avoue;  jecomprends  m&me,  comment  l’onest  eb- 
loui  d’un  air  de  moderation  et  de  bonte,  qui  r&gne 
dans  toute  sa  conduite.  Mais  c’est  dans  le  principe 
de  sa  conduite  qu’il  faut  clierclier  le  caract&re  dc 
sa  vertu.  Cyrus  n’avoit  point  l’ame  de  Henri  IV. 
dont  on  n’a  jamais  lu  l’histoire  sans  attend risse- 
ment;  de  ce  prince  qui  pleuroit  letristesort  de  ses 
sujets  rebelles,  etqui  aimoit  soil  peuple,  comme  les 
autres  rois  ont  aitn6  la  gloire ;  jamais  le  sentiment 
n’a  emu  le  caract£re  froid  du  Persan. 

Jamais  un  trait  n’est  parti  de  son  coeur.  La  rai- 

*  Jedois  excepter  Erasme,  qui  lisoit  les  anciens  dans  un  autre 
esprit  que  la  pl&part  des  savans.  II  a  tr&s  bien  vu  que  “  Xeno¬ 
phon,  vafrum  quendam,  et  uyxvM^rrir  expressit  potius,  quam 
vere  prudentem  aq  salutarem  prineipem/' 

t  *  k 
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;son  conduisoit  toutes  ses  demarches;  mais  cettc 
raison  n’avoit  rien  de  commun  avec  celle  de  Marc 
Aur&le;  qui  consultoitla  volonte  des  dieux,  la  na¬ 
ture  de  l’homme,  et  1’ordre  de  l’univers,  et  qui  pr£- 
f£roit  la  vertu :  la  raison  de  Cyrus  n’etoit  que  la 
connoissance  de  ses  intetr£s.  II  etoitjuste,  liumain, 
et  bienfaisant;  parceque  la  justice,  l’humanite  et  la 
bienfaisance  nous  attirent  cette  estime  g£n6rale, 
dont  il  avoit  besoin.  Voilk  la  source  de  toutes  ses 
vertus  specieuses.  C’est  d£j&.une  v£rit6  importante, 
que  le  conqu^rant  et  son  historien  ont  enseign6 
aux  princes ;  que  la  vertu  nest  qu’une  politique 
bien  entendue;  mais  cette  politique  cliancelante 
doit  se  dementir  dans  quelques  occasions,  et  se 
contenter  presque  toujours  d’un  exterieur  imposant. 

Pour  examiner  celle  de  Cyrus,  je  vais  le  consid^rer 
sous  ses  trois  relations  diff^rentcs,  renlent  de  vain- 
queur  de  l’Asie;  2ment  d’allie  des  M£des,  et  3mcnt 
de  general  des  Persans.  Sa  conduite  envers  ses 
ennemis,  ses  amis,  et  ses  sujets,  ne  peut  que  nous 
£elairer  sur  son  veritable  caract&re. 

1.  La  guerre  a  ses  droits  comme  la  paix,  qui  ne 
sont  pas  moins  sacr^s  pour  avoir  £t6  m^connus  ou 
violas  par  la  plupart  des  conqu^rans.  Lorsque  le 
jeune  Cyrus  prit  le .  commandement  de  l’arm^e,  c^roP*d. 
son  p^re  lui  communiqua  dans  une  instruction  g6-  g9'' p*  66“~ 
nerale,  tout  le  fruit  de  ses  reflexions,  et  de  son  ex¬ 
perience.  C’est  un  chef  d’oeuvre  de  raison  politique  ; 
et  je  ne  connois  rien  de  plus  propre  &  former  un 
general  et  un  liomme  d’etat.  Mais  on  peut  lui 
reprocher  d’avoir  etendu  trop  loin  les  droits  de  la 
guerre;  ou  plutbt  de  ne.  leur  avoir  point  donne  dc 
k  3  bornes. 
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iCfpP86—  bornes.  “  Les  devoirs  (dit-il)  n’existent  qu’envers 
96-  lios  amis.  L’injustice,  le  niensonge,  la  calomnie, 
sont  des  arts  qu’on  ne  doit  point  rougir  d’employer 
contre  les  ennemis.  La  chasse  est^Fimage  de  la 
guerre ;  tout  moyen  est  permis  qui  nous  y  fait  re- 
ussir.”  Jen’ai  pas  besoin  defaire  sentir  toutes  les 
exceptions,  que  la  philosophic  mettroit  a  cette  doc-: 
trine  g^nerale. 

Si  nous  examinons  la  conduite  de  Cyrus,  il  nous 
tiendra  lieu  d’un  Gommentaire  aux  lemons  de  son 
p£re.  D&s  sa  premibre  jeunesse,  je  le  vois  d^vorh 
dune  ambition,  qui  ne  peut  s’assouvir  que  par  la 
conquete  de  FOrient.  II  nous  instruit  assez  claire- 
ment  de  ses  vues,  dans  ce  discours  d’inauguration, 
qu’il  tient  devant  F£lite  de  la  jeunesse  Persanne. 
l.  i.  P.  6i,  II  s’^tonne  de  la  stupidity  de  leurs  ayeux,  qui  ont 
cultiv6  la  vertu  sans  y  trouver  lCur  a  vantage ;  “  de 
quel  prix  seroit-elle,  cette  inutile  vertu ;  si  elle 
n’olfroit  pas  des  recompenses  qui  distinguent  la 
bravoure  de  la  lachet£?  La  vertu,  leloquence,  la 
science  militaire,  sont  autant  de  moyens.  Nous- 
memes  et  notre  p'atrie  nous  allons  y  trouver  la 
gloire,  les  richesses,  et  les  honneurs.”  Ces  id^es  se 
concilient  assez  mal  avec  celle  d’une  guerre  defen¬ 
sive,  que  Cyrus  ahoit  entreprendre ;  cependant  il 
ne  les  perd  jamais  da  vue.  Apr&s  la  premiere , 
L.iv.  p.290.  victoire  sur  les  Assyriens,  il  sollicite  une  aug- 
mentation  de  troupes  pour  executer  son  des- 
sein  de  red  hire  TAsie  sous  ses  loix,  et  sous  celles 
des  Persans.  Il  ne  connoit  de  paik  que  la  victoire, 
et  ne  connoit  jamais  que  la  guerre  puisse  finir  que 
546.u  p*  par  la  soumission  de  tous  ses  ennemis,  qui  doivenfe 
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se  croire  heureux,  si  le  maitre  legitime  de  tout  ce 
qu’ils  possOdent  daigne  encore  leur  en  laisser 
quelque  portion.  Assis  enfin  sur  les  tr6nes  de 
Sardes  et  de  Babylone,  ses  vceux  ne  sont  point 
comblOs.  II  lOve  une  armOe  nombrcuse,  et  soumet 
toutl’Orient,  depuis  la  Syrie  et  l’Ethiopie,  jusquA 
1’OcOan.  Mille  nations  entendirent  pour  la  pre¬ 
miere  fois  le  nom  de  leur  vainqueur,  et  ses  con- 
quotes  furent  a  peiiie  arretOes  par  les  obstacles  que 
la  nature  y  opposoit.  Telle  fut  la  justice  et  la  mo¬ 
deration  de  Cyrus  envers  ses  ennemis.  Montagne 
la  trOs  bien  apprOciO.  “  Et  certes  la  guerre  (dit-il) 
a  beaucoup  de  privileges  raisonnables  au  prejudice 
de  la  raison ; — mais  je  m’Otonne  de  l’etendue  que 
Xenophon  leur  donne,  et  par  les  propos  et  par 
l’exemple  de  son  parfait  empereur ;  auteur  de 
merveilleux  poids  en  telles  choses ;  comme  grand 
capitaine,  et  pliilosophe  des  premiers  disciples  de 
SoCrate ;  et  ne  consens  pas  &  la  mesure  de  sa  dis¬ 
pense  en  tout  et  partout.”  La  morale  relachOe  de 
Xenophon  auroit  moins  etoune  Montagne,  s’il  eut 
refieclii  que  ce  philosophe  etoit  du  nombre  de  ces 
aventuriers  mercenaires,  qui  vendent  leur  sang  au 
plus  offrant ;  et  qui  ne  s’informent  jamais  de  la 
justice  du  parti  qu'ils  embrassent.  Ce  n’est  pas 
d’un  colonel  Suisse  qu’on  doive  esperer  un  traite 
sur  le  droit  des  gens* 

*  Cyrus  enyoye  demander  de  l’argent  au  Roi  des  Tndiens, 
prince  neutre  et  independant.  S’il  l’accorde  (disoit-il  k  ses  amis) 
nous  lui  en  devrons  de  la  reconnoissance.  S’il  le  refuse,  nous  se- 
rons  eh  droit  de  rte  consulter  que  notre  avantage,  dans  notre 
conduite  k  son  egard.,  Ce  droit  me  paroi t  assez  plaisant ! 

k  4  Je 
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Je  reconnois  cependant  avec  plaisir,  que  la  poli¬ 
tique,  et  peut-etre  le  caract^re  de  Cyrus,  n’avoit 
rien  de  la  f4rocit6  d’un  conqu^rant  Tartare.  II  exer- 
£oit  une  cl^mence  qui  feroit  honneur  aux  si^cles 
les  plus  ^claircs  :  il  epargnoit  le  sang  des  vaincus, 
et  ne  portoit  point  le  flambeau  dans  les  villes 
prises  d’assaut.  Trop  sage  pour  miner  ce  qu’il 
regardoit  comme  son  bien ;  il  n’ajouta  jamais  au 
courage  des  ennemis,  l’aiguillon  puissant  du  d^sesr 
poir.  Je  n’ai  pas  le  loisir  de  m’arf&ter  sur  cette 
_  ,  partie  int6ressante  de  son  histoire.  Il  me  suffit 

Cyrop&d.  1 

i.  v.p.376.  d’indiquer  son  traite  avec  le  Roi  d’Assyrie,  par  le- 
quel  il  exceptoit  les  cultivateurs  des  horreurs  de  la 
guerre ;  sa  bonte  6clair^e  envers  les  Egyptiens  a  la 
l  vii  P  j^urn6e  de  Thymbree,  et  sa  conduite  apr&s  la  prise 
486.  de  Sardes.  Au  lieu  de  permettre  k  ses  soldats  de 

J.  vii.  p.<196,  ....  \  .  ..  .. 

&c.  s  enrichir  par  la  destruction  de  cette  capitale,  use 
contenta  d’exiger  des  citoyens  une  forte  contribu¬ 
tion;  qu’il  versa  ensuite  parmi  les  compagnons  de 
sa  victoire.  Les  uns  le  regard&rent  comme  un 
dieu  sauveur;  les  autres  comme  un  bienfaiteur 
g^n^reux,  qui  ne  laissoit  jamais  la  valeur  et  la 
fktelite  sans  recompense.  On  peut  dire  que  la  for¬ 
mation  d’un  grand,  empire  n’a  jamais  cout£  si  peu 
k  l’humanite. 

2.  Pour  juger  de  la  conduite  de  Cyrus  envers 
Cyaxare  et  les  M&des,  il  est  necessaire  de  com 
noltre  ses  relations  avec  eux.  Dans  le  syst&me  de 
Xenophon,  les  Persans  ne  dependoient  point  des 
Medes ;  avec  lesquels  ils  etoient  unis  par  les  liens 
d’une  etroite  alliance.  Cyaxare  leur  demande  un 
&C!'P'5T'  corps  de  troupes,  pour  se  defendre  contre  les 

*  &  desseins 
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desseins  ambitieux  de  l’Assyrien,  leur  ennemi 
commun.  Le  grand  conseil  de  la  nation  lui  accorda 
trente  mille  hommes,  dont  Cyrus  fut  nomm6 
g£n6ral.  Ces  troupes  n’^toient  point  auxiliaires, 
ils  £toient  merc6naires,  et  ce  mot  seul  nous  instruit 
de  toutes  les  obligations  de  cette  esp&ce  de  servi¬ 
tude  imparfaite.  Cyrus  devint  le  soldat  de  Cyaxare, 
qui  portoit  le  fardeau  de  la  guerre,  et  qui  devoit  en 
recueillir  tout  l’avantage.  Pendant  quelque  terns 
le  nouveau  g6n£ral  se  distingua  par  son  ob6issance 
et  sa  fidelity.  Mais  on  peut  d^couvrir  le  germe  de 
l’ind^pendance,  jusque  dans  son  empressement 
affecte,  son  refus  de  prendre  une  robe  M&de,  et 
1’ostentation  avec  laquelle  il  6tala  aux  yeux  des 
ambassadeurs  Indiens,  le  contraste  du  roi  et  du 
guerricr.  Sa  valeur,  son  liumeur  populaire,  et  sa 
conduite  artifieieuse,  lui  donnkrent  bientot  un  parti 
dans  la  cour  d’Ecbatane;  le  roi  d’Arm&iie  lui 
devoit  le  trdne  et  la  vie ;  et  son  ann£e,  formee  par 
ses  soins,  6toit  d6vou£e  k  sa  fortune.  Enhardi  par 
ces  avantages,  il  commence  &  prendre  un  ton  plus 
libre.  C’est  k  la  t£te  de  ses  mille  capitaines,  qu’il 
va  proposer  au  roi  de  porter  la  guerre  dans  le  pays 
des  ennemis.  On  ne  refuse  rien  a  une  pareille 
deputation.  Les  allies  se  mettent  en  marche,  ils 
livrent  une  bataille,  et  la  gagnent.  Cyrus  veut 
profiter  de  sa  victoire.  Pret  k  suivre  l’ennemi  ;\ 
la  t&te  des  Persans,  il  demande  au  roi  la  permission 
d’y  ajouter  les  volontaires  M&des.  L’arm^e  entitle 
part  avec  lui;  et  Cyaxare  demeur$  seul,  avec  un 
petit  nombre  de  ses  gardes.  Il  envoye  un  ordre 
pour  rappeller  les  M&des,  dont  il  se  croyoit  au 

moins 
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moins  le  maltre.  Mais  Cyrus  avoit  pris  un  si  grand 
ascendant  sur  ces  troupes,  qui  le  traitoient  deja.de 
roi,  qu’ils  r^solurent  unanimement  de  ne  point 
abandonner  ses  drapeaux.  II  repondit  au$sit6t  a 
Cyaxare;  k  qui  il  n’avoit  encore  donn6  aucune 
Cyropaed.  nouvelle  de  sa  situation.  Son  ton  est  celui  d’un 

Liv.  p.295  .  _  . 

—297.  homme,  qui  sent  ses  forces  et  qui  meprise  son 

maitre.  Apr&s  avoir  exag6r6  des  services,  ainsi 
recompenses,  il  finit  sa  lettre  par  une  menace  assez 
mal  d£guis£e :  ff  Ne  r^voquez  point  (lui  dit-il)  ce 
que  vous  avez  accord^;  un  semblable  proc6d6 
changera  en  ennemis  vos  amis.  N’enseignez  point  k 
vos  sujets,  par  vos  plaintes  d6placees,&  vousm£prisei\ 
Quant  k  nous,  lorsque  nous  aurons  mis  fin  k  une 
entreprise  utile  pour  le  bien  commun,  nous  tache? 
rons  de  nous  rendre  auprfes  de  votre  personne.” 
Sur  le  champ,  il  fait  partir  un  ministre  fidele  pour 
lever  quarante  mille  autres  Persans,  que  Cyaxare 
ne  demandoit  point,  et  pour  les  conduire  en  M£die. 
L.v.p.589.  Enfin  Cyrus  ramena  son  arm£e-  victorieuse  dune 
expedition  dans  laquelle  il  p&netra  jusqu’aux  portes 
de  Babylone.  L’oncle  et  le  neveu  se  virent,  et 
redaircissement  ne  se  passa  point  sans  difficult^ 
Cyaxare  sentoit  son  humiliation,  et  la  comparoif 
tristemeni  avec  l’6clat  naissant  d’un  alli£  qui  ne  le 
seroit  pas  long-terns.  La  v£rit6  perce  k  travers 
l’art  de  l’ecrivain;  et  chaque  lecteur  plaint  le 
triste  sort  de  ce  monarque,  qu’on  a  voulu  rendre 
meprisable.  Il  se  rend  cependant  aux  sophismes 
l.  v.  p.  401.  eioquens  que  Cyrus  daigne  encore  employer  ;  et 
aux  assurances  qu’il  lui  donne  qu’il  ne  faisoit  des 
conquetes  que  pour  son  avantage.  Flattdpar  ses 

assurances, 
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assurances,  et  par  le  respect  que  Cyrus  permit  aux 
MMes  de  lui  rendre,  il  eonsentit  sans  peine  i\  tous 
§es  projets.  Le  roi  des  M&des,  avec  latroisi^me 
partie  de  l’arm6e,  se  cliargea  de  la  garde  du  pays; 
pendant  que  le  general  Pcrsan  marchoit  contre 
I’enneini  a  la  t£te  du  reste.  Cyrus  ne  doit  jamais 
oublierqu’il  est  le  soldat  de  Cyaxare,  ou  du  moins  de 
la  cause  commune.  Depuis  ce  moment,  je  ne  vois 
plus  qu’un  prince  ind^pendant,  qui  fonde  un  empire 
pour  lui-m6me.  II  soumet  les  deux  monarchies  de 
Lydie  et  d’Assyrie.  Partout  il  agit  en  maftre. 
Les  gouverneurs,  les  garnisons,  les  trdsors,  il 
s'empare  de  tout,  et  regit  tout  par  sa  volont£ 
supreme.  Pendant  qu’il  se  fait  couronner  roi  de 
Bab}done,  sa  politesse  attentive  prepare  a  Cyaxare 
un  palais,  propre  i\  le  recevoir,  lorsqu’il  voudra  faire 
visite  a  son  neveu,  dans  ses  nouveaux  £tats.  Ce 
neveu  lui  permet  m£me  d  aclicver  ses  jours  sur  le 
trone  d’Ecbatane.  Il  se  contente  d’^pouser  sa  fille 
unique,  et  derecueillir  son  heritage  aprbs  sa  mort. 
Tel  est  le  Cyrus  de  Xenophon.  Mais  j’ai  de  la 
peine  a  croire,  que  Cyrus  ait  gardd  jusquA  ce  point 
les  dehors  de  la  moderation.  Herodote  et  Ctesias 
(je  ne  parle  point  de  leurs  copistes)  nous  assurent 
que  ce  prince  prit  les  armes  contre  son  souverain, 
et  que  la  victoire  transfdra  l’empire  des  M&des  aux 
Persans.  Il  n’est  guferes  possible  que  ces  deux 
historiens  se  trompent.  Le  tlmoignage  de  Ctesias 
est  celui  des  archives  quil  avoit  consumes,  et 
lorsqu’H6rodote  voyagea  en  Asje,  la  tradition  de 
ce  grand  6v£nement  £toit  grav6e  dans  tous  les 
esprits,  disons  mieux,  dans  tous  les  cceurs.  L  or- 
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gueil  des  vainqueurs,  et  la  douleur  des  vaincus, 
ne  retracoient  que  trop  fid&lement  la  revolution, 
qui  avoit  mis  les  uns  dans  les  fers,  et  les  autres  sur 
le  trdne.  Si  l’empire  ne  s’dtoit  form6  que  par 
Funion  volontaire  des  deux  nations,  leur  sort  se- 
roit-il  d£venu  aussi  different  ?  Les  Persans, '  mai- 
■  tres  de  l’etat,  £toient  libres  et  exempts  de  tout 
tribut :  la  M6die  £toit  confondue  dans  la  foule  des 
.  provinces.  Les  6crivains  post6rieurs,  •  Strabon  et 
Xenophon  lui-m&me,  ont  retrouv6  des  vestiges  de 
cette  guerre,  des  endroits  qu’elle  avoit  rendu  c6- 
lebres.  II  sembleroit  que  cette  flamme  civile  em- 
brasa  tous  les  pays  des  bords  du  Tigre  jusqu’au 
fond  de  la  Perside.  L’existence  de  cette  guerre 
ne  me  paroit  point  douteuse.  II  en  resulteroit 
que  Xenophon  a  respect^  son  lieros  plus  que  la 
v6rit6,  ct  qu’il  a  efface  un  trait  d’injustice  et  de 
violence,  qui  auroit  d£par6  la  douce  politique  de 
Cyrus.  L’^crivain  n’a  pas  voulu  permettre  a 
l’homme  de  sortir  un  instant  de  son  caractere 
g£n£ral.  Mais  en  reconnoissant  ce  silence  affecte, 
ne  perdons  point  de  vue  nos  principes.  Essayons 
jusqu’4  quel  point  une  hypoth&se  naturelle  pour- 
roit  adoucir  sa  faiite,  et  rapprocher  deux  bistoriens 
dont  on  ne  voit  F&oignement  qu’avec  une  sorte  de 
regret. 

Cyrus  n’abusa  point  de  son  victoire.  Herodote 
fait  l’eloge  de  sa  eminence,  a  l’^gard  d’Astyage. 
Ctesias  y  ajoute  un  melange  assez  singulier,  mais 
tr£s  naturel,  de  rigueur  et  de  bontA  D&s  qu’il  .se 
vit  nialtre  d’Agbatane,  il  met  &  la  torture  la  far 
mille  enti&re  dAstyage,  pour  leur  arracher  l’aveu 
L  1  de 
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de  sa  retraite.  La  g£n6rosit6  dc  ce  prince  malheu- 
reux,  rendit  inutile  la  Constance  de  ses  amis.  II  sortit 
de  son  asyle  pour  terminer  leurs  tourmens.  D&s 
cet  instant  Cyrus  s’assura  de  sa  personne ;  mais  le 
traita  toujours  avec  le  respect  dun  fils  ;  il  £pousa 
m^me  sa  fille  et  se  donna  par  1;\  quelque  titre  le¬ 
gitime  au  trdne  des  M&des.  Je  suppose  done  qu’il 
Itii  laissa  le  vain  title  de  Roi,  et  que  se  ^servant 
lautorit^  souveraine,  sous  le  nom  de  son  g£n6ral, 
ou  de  son  premier  ministre,  il  £blouit  sans  peine 
un  peuple  attach^  k  la  race  de  D6joce,  et  qui  ne 
s’appercevoit  point  qu’il  eut  chang£  de  maitre.  La 
politique  de  Tamerlan  ne  seroit  pas  indigne  de  Cy¬ 
rus.  Cc  prince  Tartare  6toit  maitre  absolu  de 
l’empire  de  Zagatai :  bientot  il  le  fut  de  l’Asie. 
Un  ordre  de  sa  bouclie  an^antissoit  la-  maison  de 
Jenghiz  Khan.  Il  la  respecta,  il  se  contenta  des 
titres  modestes  de  g£n£ral  et  d’alli6  des  princes, 
et  par  un  management  adroit  pour  les  pr6jug£s  de 
sa  nation,  il  conserva  toujours  aux  d^scendans  de 
leur  Rgislateur,  les  noms  sacr^s  de  Khan  et  de  Sul¬ 
tan.  Astyage  surv£cut  il  la  prise  de  Sardes.  Il 
p£rit  alors  d’une  fa^on,  qui  laissoit  soup^onner 
que  l’usurpateur  £toit  l’assassin.  Il  ne  pouvoit 
mieux  se  justifier  de  ce  reproche,  qu’en  pla^antun 
Cyaxare,  fils  du  d^funt,  sur  le  trdne  pretend u  d’Ag- 
batane.  Il  n’est  pas  6tonnant  qu’H£rodote  et  Ctesias 
ayent  ignoi’6  l’existence  de  ce  fantdme,  qui  dispa- 
roissoit  k  mesure  que  l’autorit6  de  Cyrus  s’affermis- 
soit;  et  qu’ils  ayent  fix6  l’6poque  du  r£gne  de  ce 
conqu^rant  par  la  d£faite  d’ Astyage.  Il  Test  en¬ 
core  moins,  que  Xenophon  ait  profit^  de  la  con- 
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duite  politique  de  son  heros,  et  qu’en  suivant  son 
exemple  il  ait  t4ch6  de  faire  £vanouir  toutes  les 
traces  d’une  guerre  aussi  odieuse.  Je  ne  sais  si 
Ton  doit  attribuer  au  clessein,  ou  au  liasard,  cette 
erreur  chronologique,  sur  la  mort  d’Astyage, .  qti - 
assurement  il  aavance  de  plusieurs  ann^es :  le  com 
^entement  unamine  de  1’antiquite  me  persuade 
que  c’est  a  Astyage  et  non  a  Cyaxare,  que  Cyrus 
a  arrach6  le  sceptre;  et  l’autorit6  de  Ctesias  me 
prouve  que  c’est  la  fille  d’Astyage  qu’il  a  6pous6. 
Ce  d6placement  repand  quelque  confusion  sur  la 
Cyropedie,  qui  presente  d’ailleurs  un  tableau  tr£s 
Vraisemblable  de  l’elevation  du  prince  Persan, 
jusqu’a  l’instant  qu’clle  jette  un  voile  favorable 
sur  le  denouement  de  ses  intrigues. 

Cyropaed  g.  Les  douze  tribus  des  Persans,  qtii  mOntoient 

1. 1.  p.  16.  ^  1 

a  peine  au  nombre  de  120,000  liommes,  n’occu- 
poient  qu’une  portion  sterile  de  la  province,  a  la- 
quelle  ils  ont  donn£  le  nom  de  Perside.*  Lors* 
qu’on  voit  une  peuplade  aussi  peu  nombreuse  sub- 
juguer  l’Asie  en  moins  de  trente  ans;  nous  sOm 
haiterions  de  connoitre  les  causes,  qui  leur  acquit 
rent  une  superiority  aussi  decid£e  sur  les  autres 

CySpidf  nations.  C’6toient  un  gouvernement  libre,  et  une 

4,  i.  ptmim.  ^clucation  perfeetion6e ;  les  deux  moyens  les  plus 
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*  On  distinguoit  dans  la  Perside,  1.  La  cote  maritime,  cjtu 
etoit  aride,  sabloneuse,  et  brfUeepar  les  chaleurs  excessives.  2. 
La  partie  temp£ree.  C’etoit  la  plus  belle  plaine  du  monde.  3. 
La  partie  septentrionale,  froide,  sterile  et  remplie  de  mpntagnes. 
C’6toit  la  patrie  des  Persans.  Jai  neglige  le  roman  de  la  nai's- 
sance  et  de  leducation  de  Cyrus ;  qu*  Herodote  a  Sent  avec  au- 
tant  d’agreiaens  que  de  inepris  pour  la  vrai semblance. 
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propres  k  Clever  lAme,  et  h  former  de  grands 
liommes.  Xenophon  a  peut-etre  trop  consult^  la 
legislation  Spartiate  lorsqu’il  a  compose  son  ta¬ 
bleau  vraiment  plnlosophique  de  cede  des  Per- 
sans ;  mais  la  conformite  de  ses  idees  avec  les  ob¬ 
servations  d’Herodote,  me  persuade  qu’il  a  travailie 
sur  un  fond  tr£s  historique ;  et  que  la  r6publique 
Persanne  se  distinguoit  par  des  loix  et  des  vertus 
ineonnues  aux  vils  troupeaux  d’esclaves,  qui  cou- 
vroient  le  reste  de  l’Asie.  La  formation  d’un  sembla- 
ble  etat  doit  avoir  6t6  accompagnee  de  circonstances 
singulieres,  mais  nous  ignorons  jusqu’au  nom  de 
ce  g^nie  sublime,  qui  en  fut  l’auteur.  Le  jeune 
Cyrus  apprit  dans  cette  £cole  a  mepriser  la  mort  et 
a  lie  craindr.e  que  les  loix.  Dans  toutes  ses  guerres, 
il  sembloit  n’£tre  que  le  compagnon  de  cette  jeu- 
nesse,  dont  il  etoit  le  premier  dans  un  jour  de  com¬ 
bat.  La  raison,  l’eioquence,  la  plaisanterie,  des 
recompenses ;  voiD  les'  seuls  moyens  qu’il  em- 
ployoit  pour  s’assurer  l’ob6issance  d’une  armee 
nombreuse.  Ennemi  du  faste  et  des  plaisirs,  il 
soutenoit  par  ses  lemons  et  par  son  exemple,  les 
institutions  rigoureuses  de  sa  patrie.  Une  pareille 
discipline  maitrisa  la  fortune.  Cyrus  se  vit  enfin 
assis  sur  les  debris  sanglans  de  tous  les  trdnes  de 
l’Asie. 

La  victoire  ne  l’eblouit  point ;  mais  il  d^couvrit 
d£s  lors  le  plan  refiechi  d’un  gouvernement  despo- 
tique,  qu’il  avoit  forme  depuis  longtems.  Il  d6- 
buta  par  la  ruse  ordinaire  aux  ambitieux;  en  fai- 
sant  sentir  aux  grands  tous  les  inconveniens  d’une 
democratic,  qui  les  laissoit  dans  la  foule  des  citoy- 
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cns.  D£s  qu’il  les  vit  int^ress^s  dans  ses  projets* 
et  convaincus  qu’il  valoit  mieux  etre  les  esclaves 
'  d’un  inaitre,  que  de  la  multitude,  il  changea  tout 
d’un  coup  de  conduite,  A  son  ancienne  simplicity, 
il  substitua  la  parure  des  M^des,  qu’il  avoit  m^ 
prisy,  et  tout  le  luxe  Babylonien.  Ses  manieres 
populaires  et  affables  avoient  fait  place  k  l’orgueil 
des  rois  de  l’Orient.  La  jalousie  marche  a  c6ty 
du  despotisme.  Ce  guerrier,  qui  n’avoit  jamais 
connu  la  crainte,  commen^oit  II  se  dyfier  des  com- 
pagnons  de  ses  victoires.  Il  ne  paroissoit  plus  en 
public,  qu’environny  d’une  garde  de  dix  mille 
hommes.  Il  ne  confioit  plus  sa  personne  qu’aux 
eunuques  de  son  palais.  Il  espyroit  que,  myprisys 
de  tous  les  hommes,  ils  se  dyvoueroient  au  maitre 
qui  les  protygeoit.  Cyrus  sentoit  cependant  qu’il 
devoit  chercher  ailleurs,  un  appui  solide  de  son 
empire.  Il  rassembla  l’yiite  des  Persans,  et  des 
allies ;  qu’il  formoit  cohtinuellement  aux  fa¬ 
tigues  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  chasse:  toujours 
exercys  sous  ses  yeux,  ils  jouissoient  des  richesses 
de  l’Orient,  sans  en  £tre  corrompus.  Aux  portes 
,  de  son  palais  ils  se  faisoient  une  habitude  de  la 
bravoure,  de  la  tempyrance,  mais  surtout  de 
l’obeissance,  la  premibre  des  vertus  aux  yeux  de 
Cyrus.  S’ils  nygligeoient  ce  service,  le  roi  leur 
faisoit  enlever  leurs  biens ;  et  leur  montra  que  ses 
seuls  courtisans  avoient  droit  a  sa  faveur,  ou  m^me 
a  sa  justice.  Les  Persans  apprirent  pour  la  pry- 
mi^re  fois  k  l’adorer.  Jaloux  des  hommages  de  ses 
sujets,  il  l’ytoit  encore  de  leur  amour  mutuel. 
Pendant  que  ses  bienfaits  lui  assuroient  l’attaphe- 
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ment  de  ses  guerriers  ;  il  favorisoit  parmi  eux  une  Cyropad. 
diyision,  qui  les  rendoit  moins  redoutables.  Voil&  pAg's.' 
les  principes  que  Cyrus  etablit  dans  son  gouveme- 
ment,  et  que  chacun  de  ses  satrapes  imitoit  dans 
sa  province.  Tout  s’y  rapportoit  au  prince,  rien  l.  viii.  p. 
au  peuple. 

Ne  dissimulons  cependant  point,  que  Cyrus  re-  L.viii.p. 
specta  toujours  la  liberty  Persanne  dans  sa  source 
sacree.  Le  citoyen  Persan  jouissoit,  au  sein  de  sa 
patrie,  de  l’ind^pendance  et  de  la  pauvret£,  s’il 
osoit  les  pr6f(6rer  aux  grandeurs  serviles  de  la  cour. 

Je  pense  que  la  Perside  se  d£peuploit  tous  les 
jours. 

Quel  fut  le  genre  de  mort  de  ce  lieros?  Je  ne  Herodot. 
r£p6tcrai  point  son  expedition  Scythique,  et  la  vie-  —214." 
toire  de  Tomyris.  Je  ne  parletai  pas  non  plus  de 
cette  mort  douce,  tranquille,  et  digne  de  Socrate  Cyrop*d. 
dont  la  faveur  des  dieux  couronna  son  bonlieur. 
Herodote  et  Xenophon  sont  entre  les  mains  de 
tout  le  monde ;  mais  on  a  fait  peu  d’attention  au 
r^cit  vraisemblable  et  conciliant  de  Ctesias.  Cyrus  ctesias, 
avoit  pris  les  armes  contre  les  Derbices,  nation  bar-  KlpaS. 
bare,  qui  erroit  dans  ces  vastes  plaines  a  l’orient  de 
la  mer  Caspienne.  Au  plus  fort  de  la  mtJ6e,  le 
cheval  de  Cyrus,  effray£  dune  odeur  dY‘16phant, 
qu’il  ne  connoissoit  pas,  se  ren verse  avec  son 
maitre.  Un  Indien  le  blesse  avec  un  javelot.  Les 
Persans  l’emportent  au  camp ;  mais  d£courag£s  par 
la  blessure  de  leur  g£n£ral,  ils  sont  repouss6es  avec 
une  perte  tr&s  considerable.  A  la  nouvelle  de  cette 
defaite,  Amorges,  ami  et  auxiliaire  de  Cyrus,  ac- 
courut  k  la  t&te  d’une  arm^e  de  Saques :  il  se  livra 
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une  bataille  sanglante,  mais  decisive  en  faveur  des 
Persans.  Cyrus  ne  surv^cut  k  sa  blessure  que  trois 
jours.  II  mourut  au  milieu  de  ses  amis,  apr&s 
avoir  distribu^  ses  etats  k  ses  fils,  qu’il  exhortoit  k 
s ’aimer  toujours.  C’est  1  k,  a  mon  avis,  la  mort  de 
Cyrus.  Chacun  des  autres  historiens  n’a  voulu 
voir  que  la  portion  qui  convenoit  a  ses  vues  philo- 
sophiques.  H^rodote  vouloit  prouver  l’existence 
dune  puissance  toujours  jalouse  du  bonbeur  des 
hommes.  Xenophon  vouloit  soutenir  jusqu’au 
dernier  moment  la  fortune  de  son  h£ros ;  l’ouvrage 
et  la  recompense  de  sa  prudence. 

II  a  fallu  se  livrer  k  une  discussion  un  peu 
longue,  pour  apprecier  le  vrai  caract^re  de  Cyrus 
et  de  la  Cyropedie;  qu’on  a  envisage  d’une  manure 
assez  confuse.  Elle  nous  a  aide  k  dem£ler  la  de¬ 
struction  de  la  dynastie  des  M£des,  dont  Herodote 
nous  a  conserve  l’histoire.  Nous  y  decouvrirons 
aussi  ces  rois  de  Suse,  les  tristes  successeurs  de 
l’empire  d’Arbace,  que  nous  avons  perdu  de  vue 
depuis  longtems.  Ils  vont  briber  un  instant,  pour 
se  perdre  k  jamais  dans  la  nuit  de  l’oubli. 

Xenophon,  d’accord  avec  nos  ecrivains  sacres, 
nous  repi  esente  le  petit  xoyaume  de  Suse  comme 
etant  soumis  aux  loix  des  Babyloniens.  Le  prince 
tributaire  qui  le  gouvernoit,  se  nommoit .  Abra- 
date.  Heritier  des  vertus  d’Arbace,  sans  l’etre  de 
sa  fortune,  il  souffroit  impatiemment  l’orgueil  d’un 
maitre.  Ce  maitre  osa  m&me  jetter  un  ceil  tem6- 
raire  sur  la  Princesse  Panthee,  son  epouse  et  son 
amante,  dont  la  vertu  le  rassuroit  autant  que  sa 
beaute  ltii  inspiroit  d’inquietudes.  Dans  le- terns 
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qu’Abradate  etoit  parti  clu  camp  des  Assyriens, 
pour  entamer  une  n6gociation  avec  les  Bactriens, 
la  bataille  se  donne;  les  Assyriens  y  sont  defaits, 
et  leur  camp,  rempli  de  leurs  tr£sors,  de  leurs 
femmes,  et  de  leurs  enfans,  tombe  au  pouvoir  des  Cyropad. 
vainqueurs.  Lorsque  ceux-ci  firent  le  partage  du  {.  v.^314- 
butin,  on  r^serva  Panth^e  pour  Cyrus  lui-m£me. 

La  plus  belle  femme  de  l’Asie  devoit  couronner 
le  premier  de  ses  guerriers.  Araspe  lui  annon^a 
avec  un  gout  vif,  les  plaisirs  qu’il  alloit  gouter 
entre  ses  bras.  II  lui  fit  une  description  touchante 
de  sa  captive,  de  sa  beauts,  de  sa  dignity  modeste, 
et  de  son  d^sespoir.  Cyrus  fut  insensible  aux  at- 
traits  de  la  volupte,  et  aux  mouvemens  de  la  pitiA 
Occup6  de  ses-  desseins  politiques,  il  lui  r^pondit 
froidement,  “  qu’il  ne  verroit  point  cette  captive  ; 
que  ses  appas  pourroient  l’engager  4  repeter  sa  vi- 
site ;  et  que  ses  affaires  ne  lui  laissoient  pas  un 
moment  pour  ses  plaisirs.”  II  confia  Pantlice  k  la  l.v.  p.322. 
garde  d’Araspe.  Cc  jeune  M£de  ne  la  vit  point 
avec  indifference ;  et  essaya  vainement  d’^branler 
une  Constance  fondee  sur  l’amour  et  sur  la  vertu.  Lib.  vi. 

La  seduction  fit  pla^e  aux  menaces ;  et  la  reine  de  p‘  4si0‘ 
Suse  se  vit  enfin  obligee  d’instruire  Cyrus  de  Fin- 
fideiite,  et  de  la  foiblesse  d’Araspe.  Ce  prince  le 
fit  bient6t  rougir  d’une  faute,  que  la  violence  de 
sa  passion  rendoit  presqu’inevitable,  et  que  son  re- 
pentir  effa^oit.  II  la  lui  pardonna,  mais  cet  etalage  Lib.  vu 
de  ciemence  se  termina  dans  une  severite  plus  P* 
raffinee.  Cyrus  osa  charger  son  ami  d’une  com¬ 
mission  honteuse,  qui  l’exposoit  a  une  mort 
cruelle  et  infame,  et  qui  devoit  l’avilir  k  jamais  k 
l  2  ses 
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Cyropffld. 
Lib.  vi. 
p.  426. 


Lib.  vi. 
p.  427. 


Lib.  vi. 
p.  428. 

Lib.  vi. 
p.  462. 

Lib.  vi. 
p.  463-467. 


Lib.  vii. 
p.  484. 


Lib.  vi. 
p.  456; 


Lib.  vii. 
p.  485. 


Lib.  vii. 
p.  504-509. 


ses  propres  yeux.  Araspe  passa  au  camp  des  Ly- 
diens,  et  chacun  crut  qu’il  avoit  £vit6  par  cette 
desertion,  la  juste  col&re  de  son  souverain. 

Pan  thee  fut  tromp6e  comme  les  autres.  P6n6- 
tree  des  bont£s  de  son  vainqueur,  elle  ne  voulut 
pas  qu’il  regrettat  son  ami  perfide.  Elle  4crivit 
a  son  epoux,  qu’elle  tenoit  de  Cyrus  sa  vie  et  son 
honneur ;  Abradate  partit  sur  le  champ,  a  la  t£te 
de  deux  mille  chevaux;  et  vint  se  d6vouer  au  ser¬ 
vice  de  ce  vainqueur  bienfaisant.  Attentif  a  toutes 
ses  demarches,  il  vit  que  ce  g£n£ral  changeoit  la 
forme  de  ses  chariots  de  guerre,  et  qu’aux  anciens, 
il  substituoit  des  chariots  d’une  nouvelle  construc¬ 
tion,  et  qui  etoient  arm6s  de  faux  tranchantes. 
Aussitfit  il  en  fit  faire  cent,  sur  le  m£me  principe. 
Ce  fut  a  la  t£te  de  ce  corps  de  troupes,  qu’il  menoit 
l’avant-garde  a  la  bataille  de  Tbymbr^e.  Pantb^e 
l’arma  de  ses  mains,  dune  armure  d’or  massif  dont 
elle  lui  fit  present;  elle  1’exhorta  a  m£riter  l’estime 
et  les  bienfaits  de  Cyrus,  le  vit  monter  sur  son 
char,  et  s’^vanouit.  Excite  par  la  gloire,  l’amour, 
et  la  reconnoissance,  Abradate  se  pr^cipita  sur  les 
phalanges  Egyptiennes,  qui  occupoient  le  centre 
de  l’arm^e  ennemie;  mais  son  impetuosity  se  brisa 
contre  la  fermete  de  ces  masses  profondes.  Rail- 
gees  sur  cent  de  hauteur,  elles  lui  presentment 
par  tout,  l’ordre  serre  de  leurs  longues  piques.  Le 
char  d’ Abradate  fut  renverse ;  et  les  ennemis  le 
percent  de  mille  coups.  Il  y  perit  avec  la  plft- 
part  de  ses  compagnons,. 

Apr£s  les  premiers  soins  de  la  Tictoire  et  la  prise 
de  Sardes,  Cyrus  s’informa  du  sort  d’ Abradate. 

On 
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On  lui  dit,  que  Pantile  avoit  retire  son  corps  de 
la  m£16e ;  et  qu’elle  le  faisoit  ensevelir  sur  les  holds 
du  Pactole.  Aussitbt  il  monte  &  clieval,  pour  lui 
rendre  les  derhiers  bonneurs.  II  la  trouve  assise 
&  terrc,  supportant  sur  ses  genoux  la  t£te  de  son 
6poux,  et  s’accusant  de  lui  avoir  doling  la  mort. 
Le  prince  Persan  veut  prendre  la  main  de  son  ami: 
cette  main  se  slpare  du  corps  auquel  les  tristes 
soins  de  Panth^e  l’avoient  rluni.  Attendri  par  ce 
spectacle,  il  lui  offra  tout  ce  qui  peut  soulager  sa 
douleur.  Elle  l’entend  a  peine;  d6vor£e  de  son 
d6sespoir  elle  ne  commit  qu'un  remede  a  ses  maux. 
Elle  embrasse  son  £poux  pour  la  derniere  fois,  se 
frappe,  et  expire  sur  son  sein.  Trois  de  ses  eu- 
nuques  imitent  Fexemple  de  leur  maitresse.  Un 
m£me  tombeau  re^oit  ces  amans.  Le  monceau 
de  terre  qui  leur  tenoit  lieu  de  mausol^e,  se  voyoit 
encore  du  terns  de  Xenophon.  Leurs  noms,  en 
lettres  Syriaques,  dtoient  graves  sur  une  colonne. 
Elle  6toit  accompagnee  de  trois  autres  colonnes, 
plac^es  un  plus  bas,  et  qui  portoient  les  titres  des 
eunuques.  Ils  partagoient  la  gloire  de  leurs  mal- 
tres  comme  ils  avoient  partag6  leur  mort. 

Avec  Abradate  perit  la  dynastic  des  Arbacides.* 
Leur  empire  a  pass£,  leur  noin  s’appercevoit  a 
peine  dans  les  tdnkbres  de  1’antiquitA  Je  n’osepas 
me  flatter  d’avoir  port6  dans  ces  t6n£bres  le  flam¬ 
beau  de  la  critique  et  de  la  philosophic. 

*  On  ne  sait  point  s’il  laissa  d’enfans ;  mais  il  est  sfir  que  Cyrus 
j’empara  de  ses  etats,  et  que  Suse  devint  une  de  ses  capi  tales. 
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Lausanne,  Janvier  13,  1758. 

LES  PRINCIPALES  EPOQUES  DE  L’HISTOIRE 
DE  LA  GRECE  ET  DE  L’EGYPTE, 


Dans  la  Nouvelle  Chronologie  du  Chevalier  Newton ,  comparees 
avec  les  Chronologies  ordinaires. 


i 

£ 

. 

Marsham 

ou 

Usserius. 

i  i 

Pi  £ 

1440 

Conqu£te  de  l’Egypte  par  les  pasteurs 

1643 

223 

Ph^niciens,  que  Newton  regarde 

ou 

ou 

comme  des  Canan£ens  qui  fuyoient 
devant  Josu6 

2184 

.744 

1080 

Phoroneus  civilise  les  peuples  du  P£lo- 
ponn&se  et  batit  Argos 

Cecrops,  Egyptien  de  Sais,  arrive  en 
Gr&ce  et  fonde  le  royaume  d’Ath&nes 

1843 

763 

1080 

1582 

502 

1070 

lere  expulsion  des  pasteurs  par  Amosis 

1132 

ou 

1824 

62 

ou 

754 

1045 

Cadmus  le  Ph^nicien  fonde  le  roy¬ 
aume  de  Thebes ;  Newton  croit  que 
son  voyage,  aussi  bien  que  celui  de 
quelques  autres,  £toit  une  suite  de  la 
prise  de  Sidon  par  les  Edomites  qui 
fuyoient  devant  Davide 

1510 

465 

1045 

Le  deluge  de  Deucalion,  ou  Newton 
place  le  commencement  des  quatre 

Q  0*PC 

1574 

529 

1008 

agCo 

Etablissement  du  conseil  des  Amphic- 
tyons 

Institution  des  mysteres  de  C£r£s  a 
Eleusis 

1522 

514 

1008 

1 399 

389 

1006 

R&gne  de  Minos  dans  l’lsle  de  Cr£te 

1432 

426 
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1 

V 

& 

Marshara 

ou 

Usserius. 

to- 

rence. 

974 

Expedition  de  Sesostris  eii  Asie.  Mais 

974 

0 

Newton  non  seulement  convientavec 

ou 

ou 

Marsham;*  mais  encore  il  croit  que 
Sesostris  etoit  le  Bacchus  des  Grecs 
et  l’Osiris  des  Egyptiens,  et  son 
p&te  le  Jupiter  Ammon  de  l’Afrique : 
au  lieu  que,  suivant  Marsham,  Osiris 
etoit  le  meme  que  Menes  ou  Mez- 

1491 

517 

raim,  et  Jupiter  Hannnon  que  Cham 
Danaiis  fuyant  son  frere  Sesac  ou  Da- 
naiis  vient  a  Argos 

2344 

1370 

96  4 

1511 

547 

937 

Expedition  des  Argonautes 

1245 

308 

930 

2me  expulsion  des  pasteurs  par  Ame- 
nophis 

- 

904 

Prise  de  Troye 

1208 

ou 

1184 

304 

ou 

280 

870 

Hom&re  et  H^siode  fleurissent 

944 

et 

907 1 

74 

et 

37 

©i 

OQ 

Retour  des  H^raclides  dans  le  Peio- 
ponn&se 

La  migration  des  Ioniens  dans  l’Asie 
mineure 

1128 

303 

794 

1068 

274 

790 

Pul  ou  Belus  jette  tes  fondemens  de 

790 

0 

l’empire  d’Assyrie  sur  les  mines  de 

ou 

ou 

776 

celui  d’Egypte 

1267 

477 

La  Fe  Olympiade  dlphitus 

876 

100 

70S 

Lycurgue  donne  des  loix  k  Spavte 

884 

176 

652 

1 ere  guerre  de  Mes$&ne 

743 

91 

627 

Fondation  de  Rome 

754 

127 

562 

Solon  donne  des  loix  k  Ath&nes 

595 

33 

529 

Mort  de  Cyrus 

*  Pour  confondre  Sesostris  avec  Sesac. 

529 

0 

(I')  Virgil. 
-<Eneid.  1.  vi. 
v.  28. 


(2)  ParM. 
Bedford, M. 
Shuckford, 
&c. 

(3)  ParM; 
Freret,  le 
P.Souciet, 
&c. 
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Lausanne,  Janvier  23,  1758. 

REMARQUES  CRITIQUES  SUR  LE  NOU¬ 
VEAU  SYSTEME  DE  CHRONOLOGIE 
DU  CHEVALIER  NEWTON. 

Le  nom  de  Newton  lAveille  Fid6e  d’un  genie 
profond,  lumineux,  et  original.  Son  systeme  de 
chronologie  suffiroit  seul  pour  lui  assurer  l’im- 
mortalite.  11  le  rcomposa  pour  satisfaire  a  la  noble 
curiosity  dune princesse,  qui  ayoit  rhonneur  d’etre 
de  ses  amies,  et  qui  en  etoit  digne. 

Magnum  regime  sed  enim  miseratus  amorem 
Dsedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit 
Caeca  regens  filo  vestigia.  ( J ) 

L’experience  et  l’astronomie,  voila  le  fil  de  M. 
Newton.  De  ces  deux  principes  simples,  com¬ 
bines  avec  les  monumens  les  plus  pures  de  l’anti- 
quite,  il  avu  naitre  une  foule  de  consequences  les 
plus  singulieres.  Ses  resultats  different  de  ceux  de 
ses  predecesseurs,  souvent  de  plusieurs  si^cles, 
presque  toujours  d’un  grand  nombre  d’annees.  Ce 
seroit  peu  connoltre  les  bommes,  de  croire  qu’ils 
ayent  facilement  renonce  a  leurs  anciennes  idees. 
Ce  systeme  a  ete  vigourensement  attaque  en  An- 
gleterre(2)  et  en  France:(3)  Je  vais  faire  quelques 
remarques  sur  les  principaux  points  de  ce  systeme, 
mais  des  remarques  telles  que  les  put  dieter  le 
simple  amour  de  laverite :  je  me  contredirai  peut- 
etre :  ici  je  paroitrai  ardent  defenseur  du  systeme* 
1  h  arme  porn-  sa  ruine,  Je  peserai  indifferemment 

toutes 
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toutes  les  raisons  qui  se  pr^senteront,  quelle  que 
soit  leur  origine  et  quel  que  soit  leur  but.  Pour 
de  jugement  n’en  attendez  point.  Auguste  ne  trou- 
voit  que  trois  hommes  qui  pouvoient  £tre  candidats 
pour  l’empire.  L’un  y  aspiroit  sans  le  myriter,  un 
second  le  m^ritoit  sans  y  aspirer.  Un  seul  l^unis- 
soit  les  talens  a  l’ambition.(4)  II  en  est  de  meme  (4)  Tacit, 
ici.  11  faut  connoltre  peu  et  la  trempe  de  ces  c.  "is. 
matures,  et  celle  de  son  esprit,  pour  pr^cipiter  sa 
decision.  Dans  les  sciences  ou  nous  n’avons  que 
la  simple  probability  pour  guide,  la  verity  ne  se 
trouve  que  par  la  comparaison  de  toutes  les  cir- 
constances  qui  peuvent  se  rapporter  &  l’objet  qu’on 
examine,  et  dont  beaucoup  en  paroissent  d’abord 
fort  yioignyes.  Quel  travail  assez  grand  pour  ras- 
sembler  toutes  ces  circonstances  ?  Quelle  main 
assez  dyiicate  pour  les  peser  avec  impartiality?  Je 
-commencerai  par  montrer  les  points  de  vue  les  plus 
favorables  de  ce  nouveau  system e,  et  quelques  unes 
ties  principals  raisons  qui  peuvent  l’appuyer,  apr£s 
quoi  j’exposerai  avec  la  illume  franchise  mes  doutes 
et  mes  objections. 

I.  Un  synchronisme  des  plus  connus  des  gens 
de.  goiit  et  des  plus  combattus  des  savans,  c’est 
celui  de  Didon  et  Enye.  Un  poete  aussi  distingue 
par  ses  connoissances  que  par  ses  talens,  les  avoit 
fait  contemporains,  quoique  les  chronologistes  les 
yioignent  Fun  de  l’autre  de  plus  de  300  ans.  On 
sent  assez  que  Fen  vie  de  rapprocher  les  fondateurs 
de  Rome  et  de  Carthage  pouvoit  avoir  tenty  le 
poete,  mais  on  ne  con^oit  pas  comment,  de  tant  de 
critiques  que  les  quatre  si^cles  suivans  ont  produit, 

aucun 


(5)Xewtoi», 
CbronoJ.  - 
Reform. 
•Traduct.  et 
£dir.  Cas- 
tillon.  c.  i. 
p.  50. 


(6)  Corame 
Voltaire, 
dans  son 
Henriade. 


(7)  Plaut. 
Pasnul.  act. 
v.  sc.  1. 


(8)  Salust. 
Bell.  Ju- 
gurth.  c.  17. 


C9)  Cicer. 
Dispntat. 
Tuscnl.l.  iv. 
c.  1. 

Tit.Liv.Ll. 
c.  19. 
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aucun  Re  se  soit  apper^u  d’une  licence  extraordi¬ 
naire,  et  que  Macrobe  ait  6t6  le  premier  a  la  re- 
procher  a  Virgile.  Dans  le  nouveau  syst&me, 
Virgile  n’en  nitrite  point.  Troye  fut  prise  l’an 
904  avant  J.  C.  Didon  acheva  de  batir  Carthage 
1’an  884,  (5)  En£e  et  Didon  furent  bien  contempo- 
rains,  et  quoique  peut-6tre  ils  ne  se  soient  jamais, 
vus,  encore  moins  aim6s,  il  y  a  bien  de  la  difference 
entre  se  servir  des  privileges  de  son  art  etatfribuer 
des  actions  a  des  personnages  qui  ne  les  out  jamais 
fait,  mais  qui  auroient  pu  les  faire,  et  renverser 
tout  l’ordre  des  terns  pour  produire  des  situations 
frappantes  ;  entre  faire  voyager  Henry  IV.  en  An- 
gleterre  (6)  et  manager  une  entrevue  entre  le  Due 
de  Guise  et  la  Pucelle  d’OrRans.  Les  Romains 
ont  bien  suivi  la  chronologic  technique  pour  leur 
propre  histoire ;  mais  puisqu’ils  s’en  sont  £cart6sdan& 
un  article  aussi  essentiel,  il  est  naturel  de  croire 
que  les  archives  de  Carthage  leur  ont  fourni  des  m6- 
moires  opposes  a  ceux  desGrees  et  que  ces  derniers 
ignoroient,  La  fameuse  sekne  de  Plante  (7)  prouve 
que  la  langue  Punique  6toit  assez  commune  &  Romo 
pour  leur  faciliter  l’usage  de  ces  monumens,  et 
l’exemple  de  Saluste(8)fait  voir  combien  ils  £toient 
disposes  d’en  profiter. 

II.  La  tradition  ancienne  de  l’ltalie  donnoifc 
Pythagore  pour  maitre  &  Numa.  La  chronologie 
ordinaire  met  entr’eux  un  siecle  d’intervalle,  et 
les  6crivains  suivans.  ont  mieux  ai,m4  su.ivre  cetto 
chronologie  quelatradition.(9)  Newton  la  r^tablit, 
cet  tradition.  Numa  monta  sur  le  tr6ne  en  610  au 
gr6  du  nouveau  syst£me.  Mais  quoi  qu’en  dise 

M.  Freret, 
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M.  Freret.(lO)  l’^poque  la  plus  incontestable  de  la  (io)Dans 

'  v  '  r  1  1  .  ,  une  Dissert. 

vie  de  Pythagore,  c  est  1  observation  qu  n  fit  de  la  dans  tome, 
plan&te  V&nus  en  612.(11)  L’imagination  seroit  M6n?de 
f5ch6e  de  perdre  ce  synchronisme :  elle  aime  &  en-  BdSes  iit- 
visager  le  l^gislateur  aux  pieds  du  philosophe,  qt  ^  p].n 
&  retrouver  dans  le  g£nie  et  rexp^rience  de  ce  Hjst.Natur. 
grand  maitre  le  germe  de  ces  institutions  qui  ont  'IU'* 
rendu  le  peuple  Romain  maitre  de  tous  lcs  peu- 
ples.  La  raison  n’ose  l’abandonner;  sans  son  se- 
cours  elle  auroit  trop  de  peine  h  rendre  raison 
d’une  conformity  de  doctrine  aussi  singulifere  que 
celle  de  ces  deux  grands  hommes.  Cette  con¬ 
formity  brille  dans  plusieurs  institutions  Romaines, 

(I2)mais  encore  mieux  dans  ces  livres  de  Numa  (i2)Teiie 
qu’on  dy terra  plusieurs  si^cles  apr£s  la  mort  de  ce  ?onde  duUrc 
prince,  et  qui  contenoient  la  philosophic  Pytha-  veTtaprUe 
goricienne.  (13)  Elle  n’oseroit  jamais  pi*ytendre  p°ur,a 
que  Numa  dans  sa  campagne  Sabine,  sans  livres,  ri3)*piin. 

.  ^  J  °  .  Hist.Natur. 

sans  communication,  et  sans  voyager,  se  soit  ren-  i.xm.c.  13. 
coiiti-y  avec  Pythagore  dans  tout  ce  que  la  philo-  H?st.ITii. 
sophie  a  de  plus  sublime.  Plus  les  dogmes  de  ce  ya^r9-Ma]C 
dernier  ytoient  abstrus,  yioignys  de  la  route  com-  im.i.i.c.  1. 
mune,  plus  ce  phynom^ne  devient  difficile  a  ex- 
pliquer. 

III.  Quiconque  a  lu  ce  qui  nous  reste  sur  l’his- 
toire  ancienne  de  1’Egypte  n’a  vu  qu’un  chaos  com- 
posy  d’yiymens  qui  se  dytruisent  les  uns  les  autres. 

Si  cet  homme  s’est  trouvy  quelque  talent,  il  a  es-  .  . 

sayy  de  le  dybrouiller,  mais  pour  peu  qu’il  ait  eu 
de  bonne-foi,  il  a  reconnu  bientdt  la  vanity  de  ses 
efforts.  Cependant  dans  ces  d.yserts  on  avoit,  mais 
£n  petit  nombre,  quelques  indices  qui  paroissent 

devoir 


(14)  Joseph, 
contra 
A  peon.  1.  i. 
p.  1092. 


(15)  Joseph. 
Antiquitat. 
Judaic.  J. 
viii.  c.4. 

(16) Comme 
Usserius, 
Cumber¬ 
land,  Bed¬ 
ford,  &c. 

(17) Corame 
Marsham, 
Shuckford, 


(18)Vid. 

Poetas 
Grascos  et 
Latinos  fere 
passim,  prae- 
sertim  au- 
tem  Ovid. 
Meta- 
inorph.  1.  i 
v.  89>  &c. 
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devoir  guider  le  voyageur  avec  surety.  En  void 
deux  qui  regardent  le  terns  de  -Sesostris,  6poque 
de  la  grandeur.  Egyptienne.  L’un  lie  l’histoire 
d’Egypte  avec  celie  de  la  Gr&ce,  en  nous  assurant 
que  le  Sesostris  des  Egyptiens  6toit  l’Egyptus  des 
Grecs,  et  son  frfcre  Amiais  le  m^me  que  Danaiis.  ( 1 4) 
L’autre  regarde  les  affaires  des  Hebreux.  Toutes  lea 
circonstances  concourent  a  nous  engager  a  ne  point 
s^parer  Sesostris,  conquerant  d’Asie,  d’avec  Sesac 
qiii  pilla  Jerusalem  du  terns  de  Rehoboam.  L’au- 
torit6  de  Joskphe  y  met  le  sceau.(15)  Ces  deux 
synchronismes  ont  partag6  les  savans.  Suivant 
leurs  gouts  diff&rens,  les  uns(l6)  se  sont  attaches  an 
premier,  les  autres(17)  ont  Mti  leur  chronologic 
Egyptienne  avec  le  secours  de  ce  dernier.  Le  sys- 
teme  de  M.  Newton  adopte  ces  deux  epoques  A  la. 
fois,  les  fait  rencontrer  au  inline  terns,  et  r^concilie 
tous  ces  savans  en  litige,  en  profitant  de  ce  que  leurs 
diffdens  syst^mes  peuvent  fournir  de  solide. 

IV.  Rien  de  plus  cdkbre  parmi  les  poetes,  c’est 
k  dire  parmi  les  historiens  de  lantiquite,  que  les 
quatre  ages  du  genre  humain,  qu'on  distinguoit  par 
les  noms  des  m6taux.(l  8)  Les  savans  de  nos  jours, 
y  ont  trouve,  les  uns  des  chim&res  poetiques,  les 
autres  des ‘vestiges  de  l’histoire  que  les  H6breux 
nous  ont  laiss6  des  premiers  siecles.  Rien  de  plus! 
force  et  de  plus  vague  que  tout  cela.  Rien  de  plus 
naturel  ni  de  plus  precis  que  les  idees  de  M.  New¬ 
ton.  Ces  quatre  si&cles  sont  les  quatre  genera¬ 
tions,  ou  les  cent  quarapte  ans  entre  l’arrivee  de 
Cadmus  en  Gr&ce  et  la  prise  de  Troye,  pendant 
lesquelles  la  Gr&ce  a  perdu  les  moeurs  k  mesure 
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quelle  a  re^u  les  arts  de  l’Egypte  et  de  la  Phe- 
nicie.(19) 

V.  Le  Bacchus  des  Grecs,  disons  mieux  des 
Egyptiens,  n’est  plus  une  personne  all^goriquc  ni 
m^mc  un  prince  dont  l’^poque  se  perd  dans  l’ob- 
scurite  des  terns,  et  dont  la  plupart  des  actions 
doivent  s’expliquer  en  les  rapportant  k  ses  attri- 
buts  ;(20)  c’est  un  prince  qui  civilisa  l’orient,  r£- 
pandit  les  arts  de  n£cessit£  et  d’agr^ment  dans 
toute  l’^tendue  de  ses  conquetes,  qui  poussajus- 
qu’aux  Indes,  soufFrit  beaucoup  de  la  part  du  Roi 
de  Thrace,  et  dont  il  fa  lit  placer  I’^poque,  comme 
les  Grecs  ont  fait,  une  generation  ou  deux  apr^s 
Cadmus. 

Voilil  quelques  avantages  du  nouveau  syst£me. 
Peut-6tre  on  ajouteroit  facilement  plusieurs  autres. 
Avant  que  de  passer  aux  endroits  foibles,  remar- 
quons  trois  choses. 

I.  On  est  d’abord  revolte  de  la  liardiesse  de  M. 
Newton.  On  est  surpris  de  voir  un  Anglois  deux 
mille  ans  apr£s  que  les  Grecs  avoient  regie  leur 
chronologie,  venir  accuser  les  Acusilaus,  les  Ephores, 
les  Eratosthenes,  les  Apollodores,  & c.  d’avoir  ig¬ 
nore  les  premiers  eiemens  de  la  chronologie  de  leur 
patrie.  Mais  dissipons  l’illusion ;  ce  n’est  point  des 
temoins  qu’il  rejette,  c'est  des  critiques  dont  il  de> 
truit  les  supputations.  Ils  avoient  forme  leurs 
calculs  long-terns  aprfcs  l’evenement,  et  ils  s’etoient 
servis  d’un  principe  errone  en  les  formant.  (21) 
M.  Newton  lui  en  substitue  un  autre.  Peut-fctre 
leurs  raisons  valent-elles  mieux  que  les  siennes, 
mais  ce  sera  leurs  raisons  qui  vaudront  mieux  et 

non 


(19)  New- 
ton’s  Chron. 
Reform,  c.  i. 

p.  116. 


(20)Banier, 
My  t  hoi  ogie 
et  fables,  t. 
ii.  266. 


(21)  Ils 
faisoieut  les 
regnes 
6gaux  aux 
generations. 
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(22)  Me- 
moires  de 
l’Acad.  des 
Belles  Let- 
tres,  t.  x.  p. 
471. 


(2S)Joseph. 
contra 
Apeon.  I.  i. 
p.  1038. 
Newton’s 
Chron.  Re¬ 
form.  c.i.  p. 
37. 

Saidas  in 
voce  Aae- 

ftKaif. 


non  point  leur  autoritA  Je  me  retracterois  ce- 
pendant  si  je  voyois  la  n6crologie  originale  des 
pretresses  d’Amycles,  dont  nous  parle  M.  Freret,  et 
que  M.  l’Abb6  Fourmont  doit  avoir  apport6  en 
France. (2 2)  Mon  eloignement  de  Paris  me  laisse 
ignorer  si  le  voyage  de  ce  savant  est  d6venu  public. 

II.  Ne  pourroit-on  pas  substituer  a  la  fameuse 
division  des  terns  de  Varron,  une  autre  qui  auroit 
au  moins  cet  avantage  qu’on  en  sentiroit  d’abord 
les  raisons?  La  voici;  le  terns  inconnu  sera  celui 
pendant  lequel  les  Grecs  n’ont  point  eu  de  lettres, 
ou  jusqu  a  l’arriv^e  de  Cadmus.  La  tradition  peut 
conserver  les  principaux  6v6nemens,  rarement  les 
circonstances,  et  presque  jamais  les  dates.  Le 
terns  fabuleux  s’6tendra  jusqu’ii  la  mort  de  Cyrus* 
Les  Grecs  pendant  cet  espace  ont  eu  des  4crivains 
et  des  monumens,  mais  point  d’historiens.  Les 
pretres  et  les  poetes  corrompirent  la  religion  qui 
n’^toit  que  l’histoire  des  premiers  sikcles.  Le  terns 
historique  commence  avec  les  premiers  historiens, 
Cadmus  de  Milete,  H6cat£e,  et  H6rodote.(23) 

III.  Quand  je  parle  de  cet  esprit  original  qui 
brille  dans  l’ouvrage  de  Newton,  je  ne  pretends 
parler  que  des  deux  premiers  chapitres.  Les  autres, 
ou  il  veut  regler  l’histoire  des  •  Assyriens,  des  Baby- 
loniens,  des  M&des,  et  des  Perses,  n’est  plus  la 
meme  chose.  Ce  n’est  pas  qu’on  n’y  trouve  bien 
des  remarques  curieuses.  Mais  l’5me  de  Newton 
£toit  faite  pour  fonder  et  pourd&ruire  des  empires 
et  non  pour  £pluclier  des  details  minutieux.  Je 
pense  m6me  que  peu  de  lecteurs  se  rendront  a  la 
transposition  de  Cyaxare  et  d Astyage ;  et  que 

beaucoup 
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beaucoup  souliaiteront  qu’il  eut  cite  quelquefois  le 
Chevalier  Marsham.(24) 

Je  vais  present  proposer  mes  objections.  Elies 
ne  serviront  peut-etre  pas  k  edaircir  la  question, 
mais  elles  pourront  toujours  faire  sentir  combien 
elle  est  difficile  k  edaircir. 

I.  Je  disois  que  M.  Newton  s’est  servi  de 
Inexperience  pour  Clever  son  nouveau  syst&me. 
Voici  comment  il  raisonnoit  Les  Grecs  ont 
forme  leur  chronologic  en  domiant  k  leurs  rois  les 
uns  avec  les  autres  35  a  40  ans  de  r&gne.  Or 
l’experience  fait  voir  que  ce  nombre  est  beaucoup 
trop  grand.  Les  rois  d’Angleterre,  de  France, 
et  presque  tous  les  autres  qui  ont  l^gne  dans  les 
terns  vraiment  liistoriques,  n’ont  regne  qu’environ 
dix-huit  a  vingt  ans  chacun.  II  faut  done  rabattre 
environ  la  moitie  de  la  duree  qu’on  attribue  k  leur 
histoire;  (25)  ou  pour  parler  plus  exactement,  il 
faut  faire  cette  reduction  dans  la  proportion  de 
quatre  a  sept.  (2 6)  Il  n’y  auroit  rien  k  mordre 
dans  ce  raisonnement ;  il  faudroit  d’abord  lui  ac- 
corder  qu’il  vaut  mieux  consulter  la  nature  que  les 
homines,  s’il  etoit  question  d’une  suite  de  rois  qui 
eut  regne  dans  tout  autre  terns  que  dans  ces  sifecles 
recuies.  Mais  le  cas  est  un  peu  different,  et  les 
supputations  de  Newton  ne  suffisent  point  ici.  1. 
Si  on  doit  ajouter  quelque  foi  aux  monumens  les 
plus  respectables,  la  vie  des  hommes,  et  par  con¬ 
sequent  leurs  r£gnes,  etoit  beaucoup  plus  longue 
que  la  n6tre.  Suivant  la  clironologie  ordinaire, 
Phoronee  etoit  contemporain  de  Jacob,  Cecrops  de 
Moyse,  et  Cadmus  <?t  Danaiis  de  Josue.  Les 

Hebreux 


(24)  Mar- 
sham,  Ca¬ 
non  Chro¬ 
nic.  Secul. 
xvii.  p.  509, 
&c. 


(25)  New¬ 
ton,  Chron. 
Reform.],  1. 
p-  52. 

(26)  Idem, 
c.  1.  p.  87. 


(27)Hei- 
degger.Hist. 
Sacr.  Pa- 
triarch. 
Exercitat. 
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Joseph.  An- 
liquitat.  Ju¬ 
daic.  I.  l.c. 
iv. 
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H^breux  de  ce  terns  1&  approch&rent  presqhe 
toujours  des  cent  ans  et  souvent  les  passoient.  Au 
dire  d’Ephore  les  anciens  rois  d’Arcadie  vivoient 
trois  cens  ans ;  c’est  beaucoup,  quand  ce  ne  seroit 
que  des  ann6es  lunaires.  (27)  La  nature  parolt 
meme  avoir  observe  une  certaine  gradation  en 
r^duisant  la  vie  de  1’homme  au  niveau  d’aujour- 
dhui.  Homde  reconnolt  une  grande  difference 
entre  les  lieros  du  siege  de  Troye  et  les  homines 
de  son  terns,  et  quoiqu’il  parle  proprement  de  la 
force  du  corps,  il  est  h  croire  que  la  nature  ne  se 
bornoit  pas  Id  (28)  Ce  n’est  proprement  qUe  du 
terns  de  Solon  que  la  vie  ordinaire  des  homines 
doit  fix£e  a  70  ans.  (29)  Or  on  sent  d’abord  le 
peu  d’equite  du  proc6de  de  M.  Newton.  C’est 
juger  des  hommes  sur  des  loix  toutes  diffdentes 
de  celles  qu’ils  ont  suivies.  2.  Non  seulement  la 
nature  avoit  ties  bien  pourvu  a  la  conservation  de 
ces  princes,  mais  le  genre  de  vie  qu’ils  menoient 
doit  propre  a  leur  assurer  une  toute  autre  durd 
<jue  celle  de  nos  rois.  La  vie  de  ceux-ci  est 
toute  propre  a  les  conduire  bientdt  au  tombeau; 
les  plaisirs  les  plus  recherchd  m&nent  peu  h  peu 
le  faineant.  Les  fatigues  les  plus  excessives  dd 
truisent  dans  peu  le  hdos.  Ainsi  nos  princes  sont 
ordinairement  ceux  de  leur  royaume  qui  vivent  le 
moins.  Eh  void  un  exemple  pris  sur  un  assez 
grand  nombre.  Les  trente  rois  de  France  de  la 
troisidne  race  ont  vdu  1427  ans  en  tout.  Ce 
n’est  que  471  pour  la  vie  de  chaque  roi.  Que  le 
sort  de  leurs  sujets  est  different !  Voyoris  combien 
une  trentaine  de  gens  de  lettres,  dont  la  vie  doit 

*  simple, 
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simple,  quoique  les  travaux  fussent  grands,  Font 
emporte  sur  eux  cet  £gard.  Prenons  les  trente 
premiers  de  la  liste  que  M.  de  Voltaire  a  mis  a  la 
fin  de  son  si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  A  mettre  leurs  vies 
a  la  suite  les  lines  des  autres  la  somme  sera  de 
1919  ans,  qui  en  font  presque  64  pour  la  vie  de 
chaque  savant.  Or  la  vie  des  princes  Grecs 
6toit  tr&s  diff6rente  de  celle  des  ndtres,  on  ne  se 
tromperoit  pas  m&me  en  assurant  qu’elle  etoit 
encore  plus  amie  de  Fhomme  que  celle  des  gens 
de  lettres.  Peu  de  travaux,  encore  moms  de 
luxe.  La  petitesse  de  leurs  etats  ne  leur  laissoit 
que  la  decision  de  ce  petit  nombre  de  disputes  qui 
doivent  s’elever  parmi  un  peuple  simple  et  sans 
richesse,  et  le  commandement  de  ces  armies  qui 
faisoient  des  guerres,  ou  plutdt  des  incursions,  dans 
le  pays  de  leurs  voisins.  Aussi  la  plupart  sont 
morts  dans  un  age  fort  avanc6  entre  les  bras  de 
leurs  sujets.  V ous  ne  voyez  pas  une  seule  minority 
dans  la  liste  des  rois  d’Ath^nes,  et  seulement  deux 
dans  celle  des  rois  de  Sparte. 

II.  On  a  de  la  peine  a  se  preter  au  nouveau 
systeme  au  sujet  des  rois  d’Egypte  qui  ont  re£u 
l’apoth6ose,  Ammon,  Osiris,  & c.  Peut-on  se 

persuader  qu’ils  n’ont  6t6  connus  en  Egypte  que 
cinq  cens  ans  avant  H^rodote,  du  terns  de  qui  les 
pr£tres  avoient  recuie  les  r^gnes  de  leurs  dieux  de 
plus  de  quinze  mille  ans,  .et  avoient  couvert  leur 
histoire  d’un  voile  all6gorique,  sans  que  des 
m^moires  de  families,  sans  que  des  genealogies  des 
compagnons  de  Sesostris  y  apportassent  le  moindre 
obstacle,  et  cela  dans  un  terns  ou  la  connoissanee 
„vol.  nr.  m  des 


(30)  Thaut 
inventa  ies 
Jettres  sous 
Osiris. 


(31)  V.  fa- 
bulain  Ius 
vel  Isidis 
apud  Ovid. 
jYIetamorph, 
1.  i.  v.  383, 
&c. 


(32)  My- 
tliolog.  et 
Fables  de 
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(33)  New- 
ton,  Chron. 
Reform,  c.ii. 
p.  137. 
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Epoch,  ii. 


(35)  New¬ 
ton,  Chron. 
Reform,  p. 
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des  lettres  fournissoit  des  moyens  de  transmettre 
les  ev^nemens  a  la  post£rit£  tout  autrement  stirs 
et  precis  que  les  liieroglyplies  ?(30)  M.  Newton 
paroit  n’avoir  6t6  sur  ses  gardes  contre  la  vanity 
des  Egyptiens  que  pour  mieux  se  laisser  6blouir 
par  celle  des  Grecs.  Ce  peuple,  dont  l’orgueil  sur 
son  origine  n’^toit  6gal6  que  par  son  ignorance,  ne 
pouvant  par  s’elever  au  niveau  des  Egyptiens, 
rabaissoit  ceux-ci  au  sien,  et  tachoient  de  faire 
croire  premi&rement  que  les  dieux  Egyptiens 
etoient  descendus  de  ses  heros;(31)  ensuite,  par 
une  fable  un  peu  moins  grossi^re,  qu’ils  en  Etoient 
contemporains.  On  pourroit  m^rne  dans  ces 
fables  trouver  de  quoi  6branler  le  nouveau  syst&me. 
C^crops  de  Sais  en  Egypte  apporta  en  Grkce  le 
culte  de  Minerve(32)  ador^e  depuis  long  terns  en 
Egypte.  Cecrops  aborda  en  Attique  1 080  ans  avant 
J.  C.  suivantM.  Newton,  mais  Minerve  ou  Myrine 
n’^toit,  suivant  ce  meme  M.  Newton,  que  cette 
reine  des  Amazones,  qui  en  974  accompagna 
Osiris  dans  ses  expeditions.  (33)  Mars  et  Nep¬ 
tune  plaiderent  devant  l’Ar^opage  sousle  r&gne  de 
Cranaus,(34)  Je  ne  conclus  lien  de  cette  fable, 
sinon  que  sous  le  r&gne  de  ce  prince  les  personnes 
et  le  culte  de  Neptune  et  de  Mars  etoient  deja 
connus  dans  la  Gr&ce ;  mais  cette  conclusion  n’est 
pas  compatible  avec  les  principes  de  M.  Newton, 
puisque  Mars  et  Neptune,  autrement  appelies 
Osiris  et  Typhon,  ne  devinrent  fameux  que  pr&s 
de  cent  ans  apr&s  le  rbgne  de  Cranaus.  (35) 

III.  J  ’ai  dit,  il  y  a  un  moment,  que  le  synchro- 
nisme  de  Danaiis  et  d’Egyptus  avec  Sesac,  lkve  de 

grandes 
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grandes  difficult^ ;  mais  il  faut  avouer  aussi  qu’il 
en  fait  naitre  d’autres  non  moins  considerables.  II 
faut  l’acheter  par  le  bouleversernent  total  de  la 
g6nealogie  des  rois  d’Argos.  Abas,  le  pere  d’Acri- 
sius  et  le  bisayeul  de  Pers6e,  qu’on  a  toujours 
regard^  corame  fils  de  Lynceus  et  petit-neveu  de 
Danaiis,  se  trouvera  beaucoup  plus  ancien  que 
celui-ci,  dune  famille  ties  differente,  et  le  memc 
qu’un  autre  Abas  qui  viut  s’etablir  dans  l’isle 
d’Eubee.  II  n’y  a  personne  peut-etre  qui  ajoute 
moins  de  foi  que  moi  aux  genealogies  du  terns  fa- 
buleux ;  mais  ceux  qui  veulent  les  prendre  pour 
r£gle  le  plus  sou  vent,  et  qui  essay  ent  d’en  tirer 
des  preuves  victorieuses,  ne  doivent  pas  les  fouler 
aux  pieds,  sur-tout  lorsqu’il  est  question  d’une  des 
genealogies  les  plus  anciennes,  et  les  plus  illustres 
de  la  Greece,  dont  par  consequent  la  succession  a 
du  se  conserver  avec  plus  de  purete  que  les  autres. 
Le  savant  M.  Freret  a  fort  bien  senti  combien  le 
syst&me  de  Newton  etoit  foible  dece  cote  la.(3b) 
IV.  Horn  ere  et  Iiesiode  ont  vejcu  400  ans  avant 
Herodote.  Cet  historien  le  dit  lui-meine,(37)  la 
Chronique  de  Paros  en  tom  be  d’accord,  et  M.  New¬ 
ton  se  f61icitede  se  rencontrer  avec  lepere  de  l’liis- 
toire.(38)  Ils  vecurent  done  environ  Fan  870 
avant  J.  C.  Mais  cette  epoque  ne  tombe,  suivant 
M.  Newton,  que  34  ans  aprt)s  la  prise  de  Troye. 
Or  a  qui  persuadera-t-il  qu’Homere  (car  je  ne  dis 
lien  d’Hesiode)  n’ait  v6cu  qu’une  generation  apr^s 
ce  fameux  ev^nement?  S’il  y  en  aquelqu’un,  qu’il 
ecoute  un  ancien  auteur,  qui  l’a  refute  d’avance 
avec  autant  de  solidite  que  d’eiegance.  “  Hie 
m  2  longius 


(36)  M6- 
moires  de  • 
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longius  5  temporibus  belli  quod  composuit  Troici, 
quam  quidam  rentur,  abfuit :  nam  ante  annos  non- 
gentos  quinquaginta  floruit,  intra  mille  natus  est, 
quo  nomine  non  est  mirandum  qu6d  saepe  illud 
Sa^pplS  usurPat:  (3 poroi  «<n,(39)  boc  enim  ut  homi- 

Ces mots  par  num  ita  sasculorum  notatur  differentia.” (40)  On  est 
(Sfveii!  sfir  de  plus  que  dans  quelque  endroit  des  colonies 
que  naquit  Hom&re,  il  y  naquit  apr&s  P6tablisse- 
c*^‘  ment  des  Grecs  dans  ce  pays  15.  Or  la  premiere 
migration  qui  se  fit  de  la  Gr£ce  dans  l’Asie  mineure, 
savoir  celle  des  Eoliens,  ne  se  fit  que  quinze  ans 
aPr^s  retour  des  H£raclides,(41)'  ou  en  810 
MesiViac sur  suivant  les  principes  de  M.  Newton. 

Hr  V.  Pamii  ces  premiers  Grecs  qui  civilis&rent 
p°363.’  l’ltalie,  Evandre  tient  un  rang  distingu6.  II  ap- 
porta  dans  ce  pays  la  connoissance  des  lettres,*  et 

(42)  Tacit.  quantit6  darts  utiles.(42)  On  l’en  r^compensa  en 

Annal.  xi.  n  ,  L  , 

c.  7.  reconnoissant  sa  mere  Carmenta  pour  une  divi- 
Hist.^om.  nit6.(43)  Cet  Evandre  vint  en  Italie  60  ans  avant 
Vir  jEneid  8’uerrc  Troyenne,  suivant  Denys  de  Halicar- 

(43) ’r313,  nasse>(44)  ou  39  ans  suivant  M.  Newton .(45)  Her- 
Antiquit.  cule  fut  l’hdte  de  cet  Evandre ;  ce  fut  chez  lui  qu’ 

aprks  avoir  d^fait  Cacus,  il  abolit  les  sacrifices  hu- 
Haii?mny*  mains  qu’  CEnotrus,  fils  de  Lycaon,  avoit  apport6 
(45)  New’  en  Italie.(46)  Newton  croit  qu’il  est  question  de 
ton,  Chron.  l’Hercule  Egyptien,  et  rapporte  cette  action  & 
p.  19.  ’  S6sostris  qui  revint  en  Egypte  par  les  Gaules  et 
En?’'  l’ltalie  apr£s  avoir  d6fait  les  fils  de  Geryon  en 
1. 1.  p.  i6.  Espagne  vers  l’an  1008.  Cette  conjecture  se  con- 
firme  par  la  Coutume  reconnue  des  rois  d’ Egypte 
depuis  Pexpulsion  des  pasteurs,  d’abolir  partout 
ces  sacrifices  abominables ;  mais  comment  peut-on 

la 
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la  concilier  avcc  la  chronologic,  puisqu’  Evandre 
ne  vint  en  Italie  que  65  ou  du  moins  que  44  ans 
aprbs  S^sostris  ?  Au  reste  cette  remarquc  ne  porte 
point  autant  sur  le  corps  du  systeme  que  les  quatre 
premieres.  Peut-6tre  me  me,  qu’on  y  r6pondroit 
facilement  par  un  Rger  changement. 

J’allois  finir;  mais  une  reflexion  s’est  d'abord 
offerte  k  moil  esprit ;  je  me  rappellois  avec  com- 
bien  dart  M.  Hooke  avoit  voulu  r^gler  rhistoire 
Romaine  sur  les  principes  de  Newton,  et  combien 
d’argumens  sp^cieux  il  avoit  apporte  pour  faire 
voir  que  les  sept  rois  de  Rome  n’avoient  regnd 
que  1  ]Q  ans  au  lieu  des  244  qu’on  leur  donne  ordi- 
nairement.  (47)  J’ai  voulu  faire  le  m£me  essai  sur  (47)jour- 

.  ,  nal.  Brittan. 

lhistoire  des  Latins,  et  montrer  au  moms  que  des  tom.vii. 
auteurs  anciens  paroissoient  appuyer  ii  cet  £gard  art>  u 
le  nouveau  system e. 

Virgile  met  dans  la  boucbe  de  Jupiter  une  ma- 
gnifique  prediction  de  la  future  grandeur  des  Ro- 
mains.  En  parlant  de  leurs  anc£tres  les  Troyens, 
il  dit  qu’  En^e  sera  toujours  victorieux  pendant 
trois  ans, 

Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  vidcrit  aastas, 

Ternaque  transierint  Rutulis  hiberna  subactis.(48)  (48)  Virgil. 
Qu’  ensuite  Ascanius  fondera  Albe,  (trente  ans  i.  i.c.  gcs. 
aprfes  l’arrivee  d’En^e  en  Italic,)  et  que  cette  ville 
sera  le  si£ge  de  l’empire  pendant  trois  cens  ans, 

Hie  jam  tercentum  totos  regnabitur  annos 

Gente  sub  Hectorea.(49)  (49)  Idem. 

t.  i.  v.  272. 

Arr&tons-nous :  Albe  fut  done  d^truite,  suivant 
m  3  Virgile, 


(50)  Virgil. 
iEneid. 

1.  i.  v.  755. 


(51)  New¬ 
ton,  Chron. 
Reform,  c.l 
p.  92. 
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Virgile,  33Q  ans  apr&s  l’arriv6e  d’En^e  enltalie,  oil 
337  ans  apr£s  la  prise  de  Troye,  puisque  selon  ce 
m&me  Virgile,  iEn6e  erra  sept  ans,  avant  que  d’ar- 
river  a  la  terre  promise  ; 

- nam  te  jam  septima  portat 

Omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fluctibus  aestas.(50) 

Mais  suivant  les  chronologies  ordinaires  Virgile 
auroit  fait  ici  une  b6vue  singuli&re,  puisqu’elles 
disent  qu’iUbe  fut  d&ruite  vers  le  milieu  du  rfcgne 
de  Tullus  Hostilius,  environ  cent  ans  aprfcs  la  fon- 
dation  de  Rome,  6poque  qui  tonibe  432  ans  apres 
la  prise  de  Troye.  Une  difference  de  232  ans  sur 
cinq  a  six  sikcles  n’est  pas  a  m6priser.  Le  syst&me 
de  Newton  est  aussi  favorable  a  Virgile  que  les 
autres  lui  sont  contraires.  337  ans  apres  la  destruc¬ 
tion  de  Troye  nous  conduisent  a  l’annee  567  avant 
J.  C.  epoque  qui  coincide  bien  avec  le  r&gne 
d’Hostilius:  car  ce  prince  6toit  le  troisi&me  suc- 
cesseur  de  Romulus  dont  nous  fixons  l’£poque  k 
fan  627-  (61)  II  y  a  m&me  quelque  chose  de  plus 
precis.  Plutarque  nous  a  conserve  l’ancienne  tra¬ 
dition  sur  le  terns  de  Numa,  lorsqu’il  dit  qu’on 
deterra  les  livres-de  Numa  400  ans  apr&s  sa  mort. 
On  les  deterra  en  181 ;  done  il  mourut  en  581,  et 
son  successeur  pouvoit  bien  Uglier  encore  en  567. 
Qui  est-ce  qui  peutlire  ce  morceau  de,  Virgile,  sans 
sentir  le  dessein  et  fart  du  poete,  qui  dans  le  terns 
meme  qu’il  conduit  iEn6e  ehez  Didon,  r^pond  a  ses 
critiques  de  la  seule  mani&re  que  la  rapidit6  de  sa 
marche,  et  la  grandeur  de  son  sujet  pouvoit  lui 
permettre,  en  leur  faisant  sentir  qu’il  suivoit  un 

syst&me 
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systeme  de  clironologie  (que  Newton  n'a  fait  que 
retablir)  ou  ce  synchronisme  d’JEn6e  et  de  Didon 
n’^toit  plus  line  licence  poetique  ? 

Virgile  n’est  pas  lc  seul  qui  revoque  en  doute 
la  chronologie  vulgaire  des  rois  de  Latium.  Justin 
en  r&luit  la  dur£e  k  trois  cens  ans.  “  Albam 
longam  condidit  quae  treccntis  annis  caput  regni 
fuit.”(52)  L’autorite  de  Justin  sera  peu  de  chose  (m)  Justin. 

.  x  '  .  tl  -  _  p.  .  1.  xliii.  c.  1. 

si  1  on  veut,  mais  celle  de  I  rogue  rompee,  qu  li  lie 
fait  qu’abr^ger,  sera  toujours  regard 6  comme  du 
plus  grand  poids.  Les  anciens  mettoient  cet  historien 
dans  la  classe  des  Tacites,  des  Tite  Lives,  et  des 


Sallustes.(53)  Tite  Live  lui-m&me,  ce  p&re  de  This-  (.53)  fi. 
toire  Romaine,  qui  fait  parol tre  quelquefois  tant  proem!  m 
d’attachement  pour  la  clironologie  ordinaire, (5 4)  et  A‘archa,u 
qui  la  prenoit  pour  sa  regie  invariable  dans  les  (34)Tii.Tjv. 
terns  qui  ont  suivis  la  fondation  de  Rome,  parol t  y  et  alibi 
ajouter  peu  de  foi  pour  les  si^cles  ant6rieurs.  Rien  pass““‘ 
de  plus  naturel  i\  un  historien  Romain  que  de 
marquer  la  duree  du  r£gne  de  chaque  roi  Latin  dont 
il  rapporte  le  nom.(55)  II  se  ■  tait  sur  cet  article.  (55)Tit.Liv. 
Rien  de  plus  necessaire  que  de  marquer  au  moins  Ll'c‘3’ 
l’intervalle  entre  la  prise  de  Troye  et  le  r£gne  de 


Romulus.  II  ne  le  fait  point.  Bien  plus,  parlant 


de  la  destruction  d’Albe,  il  dit  quelle  suivit  de 


quatre  cens  ans  sa  fondation. (5 6)  Albe  ( je  l’ai  d6ja  (56)Tit.Liv, 
dit)  fut  d£truite  par  les  Romains  environ  cent  ans  1 L  c‘ 29’ 
aprfes  la  fondation  de  Rome  suivant  la  chronologie 
deTite  Live.  Cet  auteur  nediff£repas  de  beaucoup 
de  Virgile,  ce  qui  est  d£ja  d’un  grand  poids,  mais 
il  ne  se  rencontre  pas  pr£cis£ment  avec  lui,  ce  qui 
est  bien  davantage. 


m  4 
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Quelqu’un  qui  voudra  comparer  ma  citation  de 
Virgile  avec  le  texte  de  cet  auteur,  trouvera  peut- 
etre  que  je  l’ai  tronqu^,  et  que  la  suite  fait  bien 
voir  qu’il  faut  entendre  ces  300  ans  de  I’intervalle 
entre  la  fondation  de  Rome  et  celle  d’Albe,  et  non 
entre  la  fondation  de  cette  derni^re  ville  et  sa 
ruine.  Quiconque  me  fait  cette  difficult^,  je  le 
prierai  de  peser  ces  deux  l^ponses,  et  de  choisir 
entr’  elles. 

I.  Que  la  licence  d’un  poete  dispensoit  bien 
Virgile  de  cette  exactitude  genantc.  II  suit  plutdt 
l’ordre  des  choses  que  celui  des  terns,  et  il  pensoit 
qu’il  n’6toit  permis  qu’<\  l’annaliste  d’interrompre 
son  discours  par  une  parenth&se,  pour  apprendre  a 
son  lecteur  que,  quoique  les  rois  d’Albe  ayent  bien 
r£gne  en  tout  300  ans,  n&mmoins  il  faut  compter 
60  de  ces  ans  depuis  la  fondation  de  Rome.  Y. 
a-t-il  quelqu’un  d’assez  peu  de  gotit  pour  en  burner 
Virgile?  S’il  y  en  a  qu’ils  sachent  qu’ils  blament 
du  plus  au  moins  tous  les  grands  poetes.  “  Quos  hie 
noster  auctores  habet,  quorum  annulari  exop  tat 
negligentiam,  potius  quam  istorum  obscuram  dili- 
(57)Terent.  o;entiam.(57) 

Prolog.  ®  TT  \  '  xt*  *i  .  i 

Andrae.v.19  il.  Qu  en  avouant  que  V  irgile  s  est  tenu  dans 
les  bornes  qu’on  lui  prescrit,  on  peut  le  d^fendre  en 
disant  qu’il  n’a  voulu  parler  que  des  ann6es 
LexkPAnt'  ^^ancs  de  dix  m0^s  de  304 jours  seulement.  (58) 
Roman,  sub  Romulus  les  introduisit  a  Rome  mais  Numa  les 
Albanus.  18  abolit.  Virgile  peut  avoir  trouv£  ces  £poques  dans 
Antiq.Rom.  des  monumens  Latins  ou  Romains  qui  conservoient 
paw'1’  v^eux  ^alendrier.  Les  premiers  37  ans  jusqu’a 
la  fondation  de  Rome  se  r^duisent  a  31,  et  les  300 

suivans 
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suivans  h  environ  249,  en  tout  280.  Or  la  prise 
de  Troye  tombe  en  904,  suivant  Newton.  280 
ans  nous  conduisent  jusqu’h  l’an  624,  6poque 
qui  ne  diff&re  que  de  deux  ou  trois  ans  de  celle  de 
la  fondation  de  Rome  selon  la  nouvelle  chrono¬ 
logic. 

Quand  1’ouvrage  posthumede  M.  Freret  paroitra, 
on  peut  esp^rer  de  voir  Iclaircir  des  matures  que 
je  n’ai  qu’effleure.  Les  questions  en  litige  auront 
re^u  tout  le  d6gr6  de  lumi&re  dont  el  es  sont  sus- 
ceptibles,  par  les  combats  de  ces  deux  grands 
homines. 


Lausanne,  20  Fevrier,  1758. 

EXTRAIT  DE  TROIS  MEMOIRES  DE  M. 
L’ABBfi  DE  LA  BLETERIE  SUR  LA  SUC¬ 
CESSION  DE  LEMPIRE  ROMAIN  ET 
D’UN  SUR  LE  PRENOM  D’AUGUSTE. 

V.  les  Memoires  de  CAcad'emie  des  Belles  Lettres ,  tome 
xix.  p.  35 7 — 447,  avec  des  Remarques  Critiques. 

Ce  sont  de  vrais  modules  dans  ce  genre  que  les 
Memoires  de  M.  l’Abb6  de  la  Bleterie.  Porter  un 
esprit  denettet^  dans  les  t6n£bres  de  l’antiquit6suffit 
pour  l’homme  de  lettres  qui  veut  s’instruire  ;  jon- 
cher  des  fleurs  sur  les  Opines  de  la  science,  arr£te  le 
bel  esprit  qui  ne  cherche  qu’a  s’amuser.  Rdunir 
Futile  a  l’agrlable;  voiffi  tout  ce  que  le  lecteur  le 
plus  difficile  peut  demand er :  qu’il  le  demande  hardi- 
ment  k  M.  de  la  Bleterie.  II  pourra  peut-£tre  lui 

reprocher 
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reprocher  quelques  details,  mais  s’il  a  du  goftt,  il 
les  lui  pardonnera  avec  plaisir,  et  s’il  connolt  la 
nature  de  ces  discussions,  il  sentira  qu’on  ne  pouvoit 
suferes  les  £viter. 

Notre  auteur  croit  que  l’empire  a  toujours  6te 
electif  sans  avoir  jamais  6t6  ni  patrimonial  ni  h£r6- 
ditaire;  que  le  s^nat  conjointement  avec  le  peu- 
ple  avoit  defere  l’empire  a  Auguste  et  a  Tibbre,  et 
que  par  l’abolition  des  Cornices  sous  ce  dernier, 
le  senat  se  trouvoit  seul  d^positaire  du  droit  d’61ire 
ses  souverains.  Pour  6tablir  sa  tlibse  d’une  fa^on 
incontestable,  il  se  propose  de  parcourir  les  elections 
de  tous  les  empereurs.  Mais  les  trois  memoires 
que  j’abrbge  ne  remplissent  qu’une  petite  partie  de 
ce  vaste  objet.  Voici  les  preuves  principales  qu’elle 
lui  fournit. 

I.  Nous  ne  voyons  nulle  part  une  stipulation 
telle  qu’ll  en  auroit  fallu  pour  d6pouiller  le  peuple 
Komain  des  droits  de  se  donner  des  maltres.  Nous 
connoissons  en  detail  toutes  les  dignit6s,  tous  les 
titres  dont  la  politique,  la  flatterie,  la  reconnoissance 
avoient  combl6  Octavien.  Bien  loin  que  chacun 
de  ses  dignit&s  fut  h6r6ditaire,  sous  la  r^publique, 
el  les  n’^toient  pas  m^me  perp^tuelles.  On  sent 
combien  leur  l’assemblage  donnoit  d’eclat  4  celui 
qui  en  6to.it  revetu ;  mais  pouvoit-il  les  d6naturer 
au  point  de  les  rendre  le  patrimoine  d’une  seule 
famille?  Tout  ce  qu’une  longue  prescription  pour- 
roit  faire,  ce  seroit  de  rendre  l’empire  h6r6ditaire 
de  fait.  Mais  si  le  fait  et  le  droit  ^se  eonfondent 
aux  yeux  du  politique,  ils  sont  bien  differens  a 
ceux  du  jurisconsulte. 

MI.  On, 
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II.  On  connoit  la  politique  d’Auguste.  On  sait 
avec  combien  dart  il  pr&entoit  toujours  aux  Rot 
mains  l’esclavage  sous  l’image  de  la  liberty.  Pre¬ 
mier  citoyen,  liomme  de  la  nation  il  n’avoit  accept^ 
la  commission  de  r£tablir  l’ordre,  que  pour  sen  d6- 
mettre  lorsque  son  ouvragc  seroit  achevC  Un 
prince  de  ce  caractkre  auroit-il  jamais  fait  sentir 
aux  Romains  que  de  souverains  du  monde  ils 
6toient  d6venus  esclaves  d  une  famille  de  chevaliers, 
sans  avoir  m£me  conserve  le  pouvoir  de  choisir 
leurs  tyrans?  Auroit-il  accepte  un  droit  qui  le  ren- 
doit  plus  odieux  sans  le  rendre  plus  puissant? 

III.  Les  faits  viennent  appuyer  les  raisonne- 
mens.  L’an  727  Auguste  fit  mine  de  vouloir  ren¬ 
dre  la  liberty  aux  Romains.  Mais  il  se  rendit  en- 
fin  aux  instances  du  s£nat  qui  cherissoit  sa  servi¬ 
tude.  Ce  fut  alors  que  se  fit  la  c£l&bre  division 
des  provinces.  Auguste  ne  voulut  recevoir  l’empire 
que  pour  dix  ans ;  et  sous  son  rfcgne  le  peuple  Romain 
£lut  cinq  fois  son  prince,  quoiqu’a  la  verity  il  choisit 
toujours  la  meme  personne.  Croira-t-on  qu’un 
pouvoir  ait  6t£  h£r6ditaire  qui  n’etoit  pas  m^rne 
perpetuel  ? 

IV.  Le  commencement  de  l’histoire  imp&iale 

n’offre  qu’une  suite  de  comedies  dont  la  plaisan- 
terie  6toit  encore  rehaussee  par  la  gravity  qui  s’y 
meloit.  Tibere  est  d6ja  reconnu  pour  empereur 
par  les  annees  et  par  les  provinces.  Il  entre  au 
s6nat,  il  y  joue  le  role  de  particulier.  Le  s6nat  le 
prie  de  se  charger  du  gouvernement  de  l’empire. 
Il  all&gue  sa  vieillesse,  il  refuse,  il  capitule,  il  ckle. 
Dans  un  etat  her£ditaire  auroit-il  jamais  pris  ce 
i  >•  /'  '  rAle? 
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r61e  ?  II  auroit  pu  paroitre  vouloir  abdiquer,  mais 
il  eut  avou6  qu'il  r^gnoit.  Le  s£nat  auroit-il  jamais, 
avou6  que  la  r^publique  etoit  sans  clief? — Non — 
l’£quit6,  de  concert  avec  la  flatterie,  auroit  fait  valoir 
les  principes  du  droit  public,  les  droits  de  Tibbie, 
ceux  de  Drusus,  et  de  Germanicus.  La  force  ren- 
doit  hommage  aux  loix.  Tibere,  maltre  de  vingt- 
cinq  legions,  craignoit  de  paroitre  empereur  avant  , 
que  d’avoir  obtenu  l’aveu  du  s6nat. 

II  faut  voir  dans  notre  auteur  lui-m6me,  avec 
combien  de  precision,  il  r6pond  aux  objections. 
En  voici  les  deux  principales,  1.  Que  le  s6nat 
avoit  rendu  l’empire  h6r6ditaire  dans  la  famille  de 
Jules  Cesar.  2.  Que  Tib&re  en  disposa  par  son 
testament.  J’aurai  cependant  la  hardiesse  d’en 
proposer  quelques  autres,  apr&s  avoir  pos6  un  prim 
cipe  qui  me  paroit  incontestable:  c’est  que  le 
temoighage  d’un  historien  contemporain  est  d’une 
toute  autre  autorit6  dans  ces  mati&res  que  les  im 
ductions  que  nous  autres  Francois  pouvons  tirer 
des  faits  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  leurs  Merits.  La 
raison  en  est  claire.  C’est  que  nous  ne  voyons 
l’histoire  de  ces  terns  qu’en  gros,  au  lieu  qu’ils  la 
voyoient  en  detail:  et  c’est  de  ce  detail  que  tout 
depend  dans  des  discussions  aussi  d^licates  que 
celles-ci.  Le  spectacle  de  l’6tablissement  de  Fern- 
pire  se  montroit  tout  entier  k  leurs  yeux.  Tout 
leur  en  rappelloit,  la  constitution,  les  actes  du 
s^nat,  les  sermens  de  fid61it6,  les  exemples  dont  ils 
Itoient  t6moins.  A  peine  nous  en  est-il  parvenu 
quelques  foibles  rayons  de  lumi&res.  Or  je  vais 
faire  voir  que  Su6tone,  Tacite,  et  Dion  croyoient 

l’empir^ 
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Pempire  hlrlditaire,  au  moins  dans  les  commence- 
mens. 

I.  Voici  dc  quelle  fa^on  le  premier  de  ces  6cri- 
vains  s’exprime  an  sujet  de  l’Empereur  Titus. 

“  Fratrem  insidiari  sibi  non  desinentem,  sed  pene 
ex  professo  sollicitantem  exercitus,  meditantem 
fugam,  nec  occidere  neque  seponere  ac  lie  in  lionore 
quidem  minori  habere  sustinuit:  sed  ut  a  primo 
imperii  die  consort  cm  successoremque  testari  perse- 
'oeravit.(  1)  Un  prince  qni  pouvoit  disposer  de  ses  (i)  Sucton. 

.  1  1  .  .  1.  viii.  in 

etats  comme  de  son  patnmome  auroit  tait  un  Tito,  c.  9. 
present  magnifique  a  son  frfcre.  Une  telle  declara¬ 
tion  dans  un  etat  hereditaire  lui  rendoit  justice. 

Mais  dans  une  monarchic  elective  elle  renferme  un 
outrage,  une  violation  des  droits  du  peuple,  dont 
j’ai  peine  a  croire  Titus  capable.  L’ami  du  genre 
liumain  l’etoit  surcment  aussi  des  loix  qui  y  main- 
tiennent  l’ordre,  et  qui  en  resserrent  les  noeuds. 

II.  Ecoutons  parler  Tacite  ou  plutot  l’Empereur 
Galba;  c’est  de  l’adoption  de  Pison  qu’il  d61ibere 
avec  ses  amis.  Apr£s  avoir  forme  des  vceux 
impuissans  pour  le  retablissement  de  la  liberty, 

<c  Sub  Tiberio  et  Claudio  et  Caio  unius  familise 
quasi  hereditas  fuimus,  loco  libertatis  erit  quod 

eligi  coepimus.”(2)  Qui  est-ce  qui  ne  recommit  (g)  Tacit, 
pas  deux  propositions  dans  ce  passage?  l’une  que  HlstIlc16- 
sousTib^re,  Caligula,  et  Claude,  Fempire  avoit  ete 
Eereditaire,  l’autre  que  Galba  fut  le  premier  qui 
songea  k  le  rendre  eiectif.  J’entrevois  quantite 
d’entorses  qu’un  homme  d’esprit  peut  donner  &  ce 
passage ;  mais  qu’il  se  souvienne  qu’il  est  de  Taeite, 
c’est  k  dire  de  l’ecrivain  dont  tous  les  faits  sont 

exacts, 


(3)  Dion. 
Hist.  Rom. 
1.  Ixi.  p.  687. 


(4)  CEuvres 
de  la  Mothe 
lq  Vayer, 
tom.i.p.324. 


(5) Idem. 
De  la  Blet- 
erie ;  Mem. 
de  l’Acad. 
des  Belles. 
Leltres.tom. 
xix.  p.  369. 
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exacts,  toutes  les  id£es  profondes,  et  toutes  leS 
expressions  precises. 

III.  Dion  est  le  dernier  dont  je  citerai  le  t£moi- 
gnage.  Cet  historien  dit  que  Brittannicus  avoit  un 
droit  incontestable  h  l’empire  cornme  fils  de  Claude, 
et  que  si  N6ron  y  pouvoit  pretendre,  c’etoit  conime 
fils  adoptif  de  ce  m^me  Claude.(S)  Ce  texte  n’a 
pas  besoin  de  commentaire*  Je  sais  au  reste  que 
rien  n’est  plus  commode,  ni  en  meme  terns  plus 
incommode, que Tautorit^de Dion:  nous  estilfavo- 
rable? — c’est  un  homme  du  monde  et  du  cabinet 
qui  poss&la  les  plus  grandes  dignites  de  l’empire,  et 
qui  employa  vingt-deux  ans  a  ecrire  son  liistoire.  (4) 
Nous  condamne-t-il  ? — c’est  un  ennemi  de  toute 
liberte  et  de  toute  vertu,  &me  anti-republicaine* 
anti-romaine,  et  remplie  des  pr^juges  d’un  Grec 
Asiatique.(J)  Qu’on  decide  une  fois  pour  toutde 
son  d^grb  de  poids,  mais  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  le 
besoin  du  syst&me  qui  en  decide. 

En  attendant  que  M.  de  la  Bleterie  eclaircisse 
ces  difficult^,  tenons  nous  toujours  a  son  systeme. 
II  est  clair,  plausible,  et  bien  li6.  Si  c’est  une 
erreiir,  c’est  une  de  ces  erreurs  qui  6clairent  1’esprit 
en  le  trompant.  En  le  supposant  prouv6  je  vais 
hasarder  quelques  idees  sur  la  part  qu’avoient  les 
soklats  au  clidix  des  empereurs.  J’entends  de  la 
part  qu’ils  y  avoient  conjointement  avec  le  s6nat, 
et  de  l’aveu  de  ce  m&me  s6nat;  car  il  seroit  aussi 
ridicule  de  consid&er  tant  de  princes  massacres, 
l’empire  m^rne  mis  a  l’enchere,  conime  des  actes  de. 
pouvoir  legitime  de  la  part  de  la  milice,  qu’il  le 
seroit  de  regler  nos  notions  des  droits  des  empe¬ 
reurs 
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reurs  sur  les  exces  d’un  Neron.  Je  trouve  que  lc 
s£nat  rev^tissoit  le  nouveau  prince  de  ses  titres,  et 
que  les  armees  confinnoient  son  choix  par  leur 
consentement.  Etablissons  le  fait,  et  cherchons  en 
les  raisons.  . 

La  grande  time  de  Cesar  en  imposoit  aux 
soldats.  La  politique  delicate  d’Auguste  les  con- 
tenoit  dans  leurs  devoirs.  Ils  detestoient  et  ils 
craignoient  Tib£re.(6)  Ils  aimoient  dans  Cains, 
la  inemoire  de  Germanicus  et  de  Drusus.  (7) 
D’ailleurs  Auguste,  qui  forma  les  cohortes  pr6to- 
riennes,  les  Goignoit  toujours  de  Rome.(8)  Tibere 
les  y  rassembla  dans  un  camp. (9-)  Ils  devinrent 
redoutables,  et  ils  sentirent  qu’ils  l’etoient.  Caius, 
apres  avoir  vecu  en  monstre,  perit  en  tyran.  Aussi- 
tdt  les  soldats  deterrent  Claude  dans  le  palais.  II 
demande  la  vie,  on  lui  offre  l’empire.  Le  mot  de 
liberty  rassenible  le  s^nat;  il  croit  etre  dans  le 
sibcle  des  Scipions,  il  commande ;  il  se  souvient 
qu’il  est  dans  celui  des  C6sars,  il  supplie-  les 
deputes  du  s£nat  allbguent  l’autorit^  des  loix,#(10) 
Claude  ne  se  prevaut  que  de  celle  des  armes.  Celle- 
ci  l’emporte,  et  Claude  est  empereur.  Cependant 
jusqu’ici  les  soldats  ne  font  valoir  d’autres  droits  que 
celui  des  brigands,  mais  nous  allons  voir  que  dans 
peu  de  terns  i’usage  s’erige  en  droit,  et  que,  pour 
parler  avec  Tacite,  “  Morem  accommodari  prout 
conducat,  et  fore  hoc  quoque  in  his  quse  mox 
usurpentur?’(l  I) 


a 


*  Oj  S'tS'dgtictir  [/.)i  hif  Iwl  xat9«|ei  r 2?  /3t«£tcrS«i,  7rccpa%*>pe~i/ 

t?  tTvyKhriTt?.  Ce  sout  l£t  les  paroles  de  Josephs. 

A  la 


(6) V.  Tacit. 
Annal  i. 
pra;sert. 

c.  42. 

(7)  Sueton. 
1.  iv.  c.  13. 

(8)  Idem. 

1.  ii.  c.  49. 

(9)  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv. 
c.2. 


(TO)Joseph: 
'Antiq.  Jud. 
J.xix. p.669. 
Dion.  Hist. 
Rom.  1.  lx. 

р.  662. 
Sueton.  1.  v. 

с.  10. 


(ll)Tacit. 
Annal.  xii, 
c.  6. 
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(12)  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii. 
«.  4. 


(13)  V.Vo- 
pisc.  in  Vit. 
Tacit. 


(14)  Vide 
Tacit,  praj. 
Hist.  I.  i. 
c.  4. 
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A  la  premiere  vacance  du  trdne,  on  voit  N^roii, 
qui  y  monta.  II  harangue  le  s£nat  le  lendemain 
de  son  Election.  II  parle  aVec  plaisir  de  l’autorite 
du  s6nat,  mais  il  y  joint  le  consentement  des 
soldats.  “  De  auctoritate  patrum,  et  oonsensu 
militum  prsefatus.”(12)  On  sent  assez  la  conse¬ 
quence  de  cette  expression*  quand  on  r6fl6chit, 
qu’elle  se  trouve  dans  une  harangue,  d’appareil,  et 
qui  se  fit  devant  le  s£nat  m£me. 

Je  ne  me  propose  pas  de  parcourir  toute  l’histoire 
Romaine  pour  y  chercher  des  preuves  de  ma  th&se. 
Cependant je  ne  puis  pas  me  dispenser  de  parler  de 
la  singuli&re  contestation  entre  l’arm^e  et  le  s^nat 
apr&s  la  mort  de  l’Empereur  Aur£lien.(13)  On  y 
voit  deux  corps  assez  mod^r^s  pour  se  ceder  leurs 
droits  respectifs,  assez  avou£s  dans  leurs  preten¬ 
sions  pour  pouvoir  le  faire  avec  bienseance. 

Quand  l’origine  et  les  pr^textes  de  ce  droit  se 
deroberoient  a  notre  vue,  nous  ne  devrions  pas  en 
6tre  surpris.  Quiconque  est  maitre  des  armes 
Test  k  la  fin  de  tout.  Mais  ici  nous  n’avons  pas 
besoin  de  cette  maxime.  Les  soldats  pouvoient 
fonder  leur  droit  sur  des  raisons  aussi  sp‘6cieuses 
qu’elles  6toient  peut-etre  peu  solides. 

I.  Ils  repr^sentoient  en  quelque  sorte  le  peuple 
Romain.  Les  Cornices  ne  subsistoient  plus,  le 
peuple  de  la  ville  ne  demandoit  que  du  pain  et  des 
spectacles.(14)  Autrefois  toute  la  nation  6toit  sol- 

*11  semble  que  l’expression  consensus  militum  devint  la  formule 
ordinaire,  du  naoins  ]Pi$on  ,g'en  seryit  aussi  en  parlant  de  son 
adoption  par  Galba. 

dats, 
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dats,  et  toute  la  nation  eiisoit  ses  chefs ;  sous  les 
empereurs  la  partie  la  plus  choisie  l’6toit,  et  cette 
partie  sembloit  avoir  succed6  aux  droits  du  tout, 
et  devoir  concourir  avec  le  s6nat  dans  l’61ection  de 
ses  princes.  Par  cette  raison,  les  pretoriens  habi- 
tans  de  Rome  croyoient  y  avoir  plus  de  droit  que 
les  legionnaires,  qui  n’6toient  que  citoyens  Ro- 
mains,  et  que  ceux-ci  en  excluoient  tout  a  fait  les 
auxiliaires.  (15.) 

IL  Sous  la  r6publique,  les  soldats,  dans  de  cer- 
taines  occasions,  avoicnt  61  u  leurs  chefs  :  temoin 
le  brave  Martius.  (16‘)  II  est  vrai  que  cette  elec¬ 
tion  passoit  pour  iliegitime.  (17)  Mais  dans  des 
usages  qui  favorisent  nos  pretensions  nous  nous 
souvenons  de  la  pratique,  et  nous  oublions  sa  con- 
damnation. 

III.  Lequivoque  du  mot  d ’Impcrator  leur  four- 
nissoit  une  nouvelle  raison;  je  crois  m^me  que 
c’est  celle  qui  a  eu  le  plus  de  poids.  Les  soldats 
conferoient  le  titl  e  d ' Imperator,  imperatorem  saluta- 
bant ,  coinme  auparavant,(l  8)  mais  ce  mot  avoit 
bien  chang-e  de  signification.  Sous  la  republique  il 
n’etoit  que  le  titre  d’un  general  vainqueur,  sous 
1’empire  il  avoit  ajoute  a  son  ancien  sens  un  autre 
bien  plus  releve,  c’etoit  le  nom  de  la  premiere  dig- 
nit6  de  l'etat;  la  personne  qui  l’avoit  re^u  devenoit 
generalissime  absolu  de  toutes  les  armees.  (It)) 
Nouvel  exemple  de  l’attachement  des  homines  aux 
noms,  et  de  leur  negligence  pour  les  idees  qu’ils 
renferment. 

Il  faut  (suivant  M.  de  la  Bleterie)  considerer  le 
titre  d’ Auguste  sous  trois  points  deLVue  differens. 

vol.  hi.  n  i. 


(15)  Vovc?, 
Du  Bos/ 
Mist.  Crit. 
de  la  JVlon. 
Fran.  tain, 
i.  p.  60. 

(16)  Tit. 
Liv.  Hist. 

I.  xxv.  c.3T. 


(18)  Vide 
Pitisc.  Lex. 
Antiq.  sub 
voce  Imper. 


(19)  Dion, 
Hist.  Rom. 
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1.  Pour  Octavien,  c’etoitun  titre  personnel ;  comme 
Pius ,  Magnus,  Felix.  Les  Romains  lui  recon- 
noissoient  par-la  quelque  chose  sup^rieure  k 
l’homme,  qui  tenoit  de  la  divinity.  2.  Pour  Ti- 
bfere,  pour  Li  vie,  pour  Caius,  c’^toit  un  nom  de  fa- 
mille.  3.  II  devint  un  titre  de  dignit6  sous-  les 
empereurs  suivans.  Cependant  il  conservoit  tOu- 
jours  quelques  marques  de  son  origine  personnelle. 
C’etoit  le  seul  titre  que  gardoient  les  princes  qui 
avoient  abdiqu^s.  C’6toit  le  seul  qu’on  commu- 
niquoit  aux  fdmmes  des  empereurs. 


REMARQUES  CRITIQUES  SUR  LE  NOM¬ 
BRE  DES  HABITANS  DANS  LA  CITE 
DES  SYBARITES. 

Boileau  apprit  a  Racine  Part  de  rimer  difficile- 
ment.  Je  voudrois  que  M.  Wallace  m’eut  l’obli- 
gation  de  lui  *  avoir  appris  a  croire  difficilement. 
II  en  auroit  assez  besoin.  Les  trois  cens  mille  com- 
battans  de  Sybaris  ne  lui  font  aucune  peine.  Quel 
Pyrrlionien  que  ce  M.  Hume !  La  seule  incredi¬ 
bility  du  nombre  le  lui  fait  rejet  ter.*  Entrons  ce¬ 
pendant  dans  la  pensee  de  ce  M.  Hume,  et  faisons 
voir  que  le  territoire  de  Sybaris  n’a  jamais  pu  £tre 
peupie  a  ce  point  la.  La  literature  ne  comporte 
gukres  les  demonstrations.  Quel  bonheur  pour 
nous,  si  nous  en  trouvions ! 


*  Vide  Wallace  upon  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  303. 

Cro- 
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Crotone,  l’ennemie  dc  Sybaris,  en  etoit  Goign£e 
d’environ  deux  cens  stades  du  c6t6  du  midi.* * * § 
Ces  deux  cens  stades  sont  done  la  plus  grande 
£tendue  possible  de  la  cit6  de  Sybaris.  Hthaeldd, 
sujette  aux  Tarentins,  l’empechoit  de  s’6tendre 
beaucoup  plus  loin  vers  le  septentrion.f  La  nier 
qui  baignoit  ses  murs  formoit  sa  fronti&re  orientale, 
et  Ton  n’a  qu’it  jetter-Jes  yeux  sur  la  carte  pour 
voir  combien  lltalie,  r6tr£cie  elle-m&me,  lui  four- 
nissoit  peu  de  conqu£tes  occidentals.  Pour 
mettre  les  Sybarites  it  leur  aise,  accordons-leur  un 
cercle  dont  le  rayon  soit  de  deux  cens  stades. 

Le  stade  Grec  est  compost  de  six  cens  pieds. 
Or,  comme  le  pied  Grec  est  au  pied  de  roi  en 
raison  de  23  it  24, %  600  pieds  nous  donnent  575 
pieds  de  roi.  Le  rayon  du  cercle  en  a  155,000,  et 
par  les  operations  ordinaires,  la  circonf6rence 
974,286,  et  l’espace  circonscrit  par  le  cercle  con- 
tiendra  37,997,164,000  pieds  quarres.  28,800  pieds 
quarrds  des  Romains,  ou  24,365  pieds  de  roi  for- 
moient  le  jugerum.  Ce  cercle  contcnoit  1,559,498 
jugera. 

Du  terns  de  la  fondation  de  Rome  deux  jugera 
suffisoient  pour  J’entretien dune  famille§ compos^e 
de  sept  personnes.  ||  Le  territoirc  de  Sybaris,  cul- 
tivd  de  la  m£me  maniere,  en  auroit  pu  nourrir 

*  Strabon,  1.  vi.  p.  404. 

t  Voyez  Mazoclm  Comment,  in  Tub.  Heracleens.  ap.  Journal 
desSavans,  Novembre,  1758,  p.  16. 

J  Eisenschid.  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensur.  Veterum,  p.  110. 

§  Plin.  Hist.  Natural.  1.  xviii.  c.  2. 

H  Wallace,  page  119. 
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5,458,243.  Malheureusement  les  r6cits  de  Dio- 
dore  et  de  Strabon*  nous  obligent  d’en  trouver  pres- 
qu’une  fois  autant.  Trois  cens  mille  homines  se 
niirent  en  campagne  contre  ceux  de  Crotone.  C’6- 
toit  tout  au  plus  la  moiti&  des  Sybarites  en  etat  de 
porter  les  armes.  Ceux-ci  ytoient  au  nombre  de 
600,000 ;  toutes  les  personnes  libres  de  2,400,000, 
et  tous  les  habitans  de  9,600,000 :  comptant  la  pro¬ 
portion  des  enclaves  aux  maitres  comnie  trois  k  un. 

L’on  sentira  assez  combi  en  toutes  les  supposi¬ 
tions  ont  6t6  faites  favorables  aux  Sybarites.  J’ai 
suppos6  tout  leur  territoire  cultiv6,  villes,  deserts, 
rivieres,  tout  a  6t6  supprim6.  Je  n’ai  point  fait  at¬ 
tention  au  luxe  et  a  la  mollesse  des  Sybarites. 
Je  ne  leur  ai  pas  donn6  plus  d’esclaves  qu’  k  ces 
Romains  dont  les  consuls  eux-m6mes  bechoient  la 
terre.  Je  leur  ai  suppose  la  meme  simplicity,  *la 
rudne  patience,  la  inline  assiduity  au  travail  qu’ai 
ces  p5tres  qui  s’exer^oient  k  conquyrir  l’univers. 

Que  sera-ce  encore  si  le  fondement  de  cette  sup¬ 
position  est  ruineux,  si  les  Romains  eux-m^mes  ne 
pouvoient  pas  nourrir  une  famille  du  crb  de  deux 
jugera  ?  On  exagde  avec  tant  de  plaisir.  Les 
Romains  sont-ils  pauvres  ? — deux  jugera  entretien- 
nent  une  famille.  Sont-ils  riches? — leurs  bains 
couvrent  des  provinces.  Mais  venons  k  quelque 
chose  de  plus  pryds.  Du  terns  *de  la  simplicity 
Grecque  et  Romaine,  un  chceniv  par  jour,  0u  qua- 
tre  modii  k  peu  pres  par  mois,  nourrissoient  une 
personne.  C’ytoit  l’ytroit  nycessaire.  On  le  don- 

*  Diodor.  1.  xii.  c.  9.  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  404. 

■  noit 
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Doit  aux  esclaves*  Or  quel  £toit  le  produit 
d’un  jugerum?  Cic^ron  nous  l’apprend  de  la 
campagne  de  Leontium;  dix  medimni,  les  bon¬ 
nes  ann6es, — huit,  ann£e  commune. f  Mais  cette 
campagne,  distingu6e  par  sa  fertility,  J  ne  doit 
point  servir  de  module  pour  toutes  les  autres.  Si 
nous  leur  accordons,  aux  unes  portant  les  autres, 
cinq  medimni ,  ce  sera  beaucoup.  II  en  faut  encore 
d&luire  un  medimnus  d’ensemencement,  reste  k 
quatre  medimni  a  vingt-quatre  modii.  Deux  ju- 
gera  ne  sutlisent  done  qu a  l’entretien  dune  seule 
personne ;  et  le  territoire  de  Sybaris,  en  supposant 
les  deux  tiers  cultiv6s,  pouvoit  en  nourrir  cinq 
cens  vingt  mi  lie,  pas  la  seizieme  partie  de  ceux 
que  Diodore,  Strabon,  et  M.  Wallace  y  out  places. 
Je  ne  dlciderai  pas  s’il  les  nourissoit  en  effet. 

Votre  raisonnement  seroit  juste,  me  dira-t-on,  si 
les  Sybarites  ne  se  nourissoient  que  du  produit  de 
leurs  terres.  Mais  il  faisoient  venir  du  grain  de 
chez  l’etranger.  Cette  ressource  est  commode. 
Elle  garantit  les  Sybarites  de  la  disette,  et  leurs 
pan6gyristes  des  objections.  II  faut  cependant 
prendre  garde  de  ne  pas  Temployer  trop  souvent, 

*  V.  Hortensius  de  Re  FrOraent,  apud  Ciceroru.  Olivet. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  605. 

f  Cicero  in  Verr.  Actio  II.  1.  iii.  c.  4 7-  In  jugere  Leontini 
agri,  medimnum  fere  tritici,  perpetud  et  asquabili  satione,  ager 
efficit,  cum  octavo,  bene  ut  agatur;  ut  omoes  Dii  adjuvent  cum 
decimo. 

|  Cicero,  in  Yerr.  Actio  II.  1.  iii.  c.  IS* 

Quod  caput  est  rei  frumentarice,  campus  Leontinus,  cujus 
antea  species  erat,  ut  cum  obsitum  vidisses,  annonas  caritatem 
non  yererere, 
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de  peur  de  faire  entrer  du  bled  dans  tous  les  pays 
sans  en  faire  sortir  d’aucun.  Les' importations  de 
cette  esp&ce  ne  se  peuvent  faire  que  chez  des 
peuples  riches  et  commer^ans.  Les  exportations 
annoneent  a  coup  sur  une  contr^e  moins  peupl^e 
qu’elle  ne  pourroit  l’etre ;  et  si  la  fertility  du  terroir, 
ou  l’art  des  habitans  n’y  suppl^ent  en  partie,  un 
pays  assez  d^garni  d’habitans,  Cependant,  selon 
les  adm irate urs  des  ancieiis,  les  environs  de  Sy ba¬ 
ns,  la  Grece,  l’ltalie,  la  Sicile,  l’Afrique  regor- 
geoient  alors  de  monde. 

Mais  que  les  Sybarites  ayent  fait  venir  du  grain, 
leur  commerce  n’a  pas  surement  surpass^  celui 
d’Ath^nes,'  le  si&ge  de  Fempire  et  des  arts.  Celui- 
ci  n’alloit  qu’^  1,600,000  medimni  tout  au  plus, 
peut-6tre  &  la  moitie  seulement.*  200,000  per- 
sonnes  ont  pu  subsister  de  ce  commerce,  et  Ton 
pourroit  trouver  dans  la  cite  de  Sybaris  720,000 
ames ;  la  douzi&me  partie  du  nombre  requis. 

Puisque  deux  auteurs  estim^s  ont  pu  convenir 
dun  fait  impossible,  que  la  population  de  l’anti- 
quit6  nous  devient  suspecte  !  II  est  si  peu  de  faits 
appuyes  sur  des  autorit^s  aussi  bonnes.  En  tout, 
hormis  la  religion,  il  vaut  mieux  ne  pas  croire 
assez,  que  de  croire  trop.  , 


*  Wallace,  p.  291. 
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TOUT  EN  FRANCE. 

La  terre  (clisoit  lc  Jupiter  d’Hom&re)  est  sus- 
pendue  dans  les  airs,  par  une  cbaine  dor;  seul  je 
soutiens  ce  poids  immense.  L’eflfort  reuni  des 
dieiix  ne  sauroit  me  l’arracher.  Cette  cbaine  dor 
c’est  le  systthne  f<6odal,  mais  il  s'en  falloit  bien  que 
son  clief  put  tenir  le  ni^me  langage. 

Des  milliers  de  legistes  ont  comment^  tous  lcs 
details  minutieux  de  ce  systeme.  Depuis  un 
si&cle,  ct  surtout  en  France,  on  a  voulu  re- 
cbercber  son  origine  et  scs  principes.  Les  para¬ 
doxes  hard  is  du  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  et  les 
sopliismes  adroits  de  l’Abb6  Du  Bos  sont  assez 
connus.  Le  President  de  Montesquieu,  toujours 
brillant  et  toujours  profond,  y  a  porte  ses  vues 
systematiques  et  pbilosophiques.  L’Abb6  de  Mably 
vient  de  nous  donner  sur  ccttc  matiere  un  ouvrage 
utile  et  bien  £crit.*  L’esprit  juste  et  nRtbodique 
emprunte  les  conjectures  du  g£nie,  et  lui  rend  des 
critiques.  Instruit  par  Mably,  on  lit  Montesquieu 
avec  plus  de  fruit  et  de  surety ;  Ton  marcbe  4sans 
s’egarer  a  la  lueur  de  scs  Eclairs.  Ces  hommes 
cdRbres  ont  ouvert  la  carriere;  je  les  suis  en 
tremblant. 

N’obscurcissons  point  nos  kRes  sous  pRtexte 

*  V.  Le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers  sur  l’ancien  gouvernement  de 
la  France;  l’Abbe  du  Bos,  Histoire  Critique  de  l’Etablissement 
de  la  Monarchic  Franfoisc;  l’Espritdes  Loix,  livresxxxet  xxxi; 
Observation^  sprl'Histoirede  France  de  l’Abbe  de  Mably,  &c.&c. 
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de  les  simplifier.  Le  syst&me  f6odal,  assemblage 
monstrueux  de  tant  de  parties,  que  le  terns  et  le 
hasard  ont  r^unies,  nous  offre  un  objet  tr&s  com- 
plique ;  pour  l’6tudier  il  faut  le  decomposer. 

J ’examine  la  France  au  commencement  .du 
douzi&me  si&cle,  lorsque  le  gouvernement  fi6odal 
avoit  acquis  un  peu  de  tranquillity  sans  rien  perdre 
de  sa  vigueur,  j’y  vois,  1.  Une  hierarchic  pres- 
qu’infinie,  qui  ne  laisse  a  son  chef  qu’un  vain 
fantdme  de  prominence,  et  dont  chaque  membre, 
&  la  fois  suzerain  et  vassal,  exerce  tous  les  droits 
de  la  puissance  publique,  en  demembrant  l’^tat. 
2.  La  foi  et  l’hommage,  seuls  liens  de  ce  grand 
corps.  3.  Le  service  militaire  que  chaque  vassal 
doit  k  son  seigneur  pour  le  fonds  qu’il  reconnolt 
tenir  de  sa  bontd  4.  Des  millions  de  paysans 
enchain£s  a  la  terre  qu’ils  cultivent. 

Foi  et'hom-  ^es  anciens  Germains  respectoient  la  naissance, 
n>age-  mais  ils  n’ob^issoient  qu’au  nitrite ;  et  ne  connois- 
soient  de  m^rite  que  la  valeur.  Leurs  chefs,  aussi 
barbares  qu’eux,  sentirent  cependant  cette  v6rit6, 
et  ils  appellbrent  de  bonne  heure  les  moeurs  au 
secours  des  loix.  Rois,  ils  pr6sidoient  a  peine  dans 
ce  champ  de  Mars  toujours  couvert  d’orages; 
Tadt.  de  guerriers,  ils  surent  rassembler  autour  d’eux  une 
Germanor.  troupe  de  jeunes  guerriers  qui  leur  juroient  un 
d^vouement  sans  bornes  parcequ’il  etoit  volontaire. 
Ils  £toient  craints  et  respects  a  proportion  du 
nombre  et  de  la  bravoure  de  cette  escorte,  dans 


laquelle  la  noblesse  la  plus  illustre  du  pays  ne 
L’Esprit  des  rougissoit  point  de  s’inscrire.  La  foi,  •"  Famitiy, 


Loix.,  xxx.  3. 
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chef;  voilb  les  liens  des  compagnons.  Ce  chef  leur 
devoit  sa  protection,  son  exemple  aux  combats,  et 
des  dons  grossiers  et  militaires,  des  repas,  des 
armes,  et  des  chevaux  de  bataille.  Dans  ce  tableau 
6nergique  que  Tacite  nous  a  trac6  des  moeurs  des 
Germains,  je  crois  qu’il  faut  principalement  en¬ 
tendre  les  peuples  Sicambres,  plus  voisins  de 
l’empire  que  la  ligue  Subve.  Cette  confederation 
Sicambrique  se  renouvella  dans  le  troisifeme  si&cle, 
sous  le  nom  de  Francois.  L’institution  de  ces 
compagnons  d’armes,  qui  arrachoit  l’eiite  de  la 
jeunesse  k  la  patrie  pour  la  consacrer  au  prince, 
auroit  dh  faire  trembler  la  republique  pour  sa 
liberte.  Mais  les  Francois  etoient  d6ja  lagers  et 
incons6quens ;  et  l’amour  de  l’ind^pendance  etoit 
gravee  dans  tous  les  coeurs.  Get  esprit,  plus  fort 
que  les  loix,  arr&toit  egalement  les  uns  et  les 
autres,  et  les  6mp£choient  de  former  des  projets 
tyranniques,  d’y  consentir,  ou  de  les  craindre^ 
Mais  Ton  peut  deviner,  (et  j’ose  meme  Fassurer,) 
que  ces  associations  militaires  et  domestiques  n’en- 
troient  point  dans  l’ordre  politique  de  la  nation. 
Elies  avoient  leur  grade  dans  la  maison-du  prince, 
sans  en  avoir  dans  l’assembl^e  des  citoyens.  Le 
champ  de  Mars  nommoit  les  chefs  des  connnu- 
naut£s  et  les  juges  des  cantons.  Je  pense  que  les 
vassaux  avoient  droit  d’y  pretend  re,  mais  ce  droit 
g6n£ral,  fond6  sur  leur  quality  de  Francois,  ne 
devoit  point  explurre  les  autres  Francois  leurs 
compatriotes. ' 

Je  passe  rapidement  sur  les  objets  connus. 
Pourquoi  r^ppeller  la  decadence  de  l’empire  et  les 
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conquetes  des  Francois?  Les  rois  s’agrandirent 
avec  la  nation.  Les  vassaux  partag&rent  la  for¬ 
tune  de  leur  seigneur,  d^sormais  en  £tat  de  leur 
prodiguer  les  richesses  des  vaincus.  Du  terns  de 
Tacite  les  nations  Germaniques  avoient  plusieurs 
chefs  qui  partageoient  les  coeurs  et  le  service  de  la 
jeunesse,  et  qui  s’inspiroient  mutuellement  une 
crainte  salutaire  pour  l’£tat.  Le  terns,  les  revolu¬ 
tions,  et  fa  vantage  commuu  avoient  enfin  reuni 
chaque  nation  sous  les  drapeaux  dun  seul  general 
qui  devint  bientdt  funique  Roi.  On  sait  d’aiileurs 
que  la  liberte  s’affermit  dans  les  revoltes  et  se  perd 
dans  les  conquetes. 

On  eut  dit  que  les  Francois  ne  formoient  qu’une 
•u  societe  de  brigands,  qui  ne  se  connoissent  plus 
’  apr&s  le  partage  du  butiu.  Ils  parurent  dans  les 
Gaules,  envahirent  tout  et  se  disperserent  Chaque 
citpyen  exer^oit  a  son  gre  sa  tyrannie  sur  les 
vaincus,  et  assouvissoit  sa  vengeance  centre  ses 
concitoyens.  Les  champs  de  Mars  ne  s’assem- 
bloient  plus,  et  le  roi,  par  cette  dissolution  de  la 
republique,  etoit  d^venu  la  seule  aiitorite  legitime. 
C’est  depuis  cette  epoque  que  les  vassaux,  connus 
sous  les  noms  de  Leudes,  cV  Antrustwns  et  de  Fidbles, 
paroissent  revetus  d’une  noblesse  persounelle 
r&v£r£e  des  peoples,  et  reconnue  par  les  loix,  Le 
roi  ne  leur  distribuoit  plus  que  des  terres  con¬ 
siderables  qu’on  nommoit  benefices.  Conjoin  te- 
ment  avec  les  £v£ques,  ils  composoient  le  grand 
conseil  de  l’£tat,  qui  s’assembloit  quelquefois,  mais 
dont  la  politique  adroite  imitoit  bien  mal  la  liberte 
guefrtere  des  champs  de  Mars.  Le  prince  choi- 
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sissoit  lui-m£me  les  juges  et  les  centeniers  des 
villages,  mais  ces  villages  etoient  devenues  des 
provinces,  et  leurs  chefs  portoient  les  noms  de 
dues  et  de  comtes.  Je  vois  sans  surprise  que  le 
prince  les  prenoit  toujours  panni  ces  hommes 
fiddles  que  ses  bienfaits  et  leur  serment  de  fideiite 
sembloient  consacrer  k  son  service. 

Mais  les  tyrans  n’ont  jamais  d  amis,  et  le  prix  de 
la  seduction  m£rite  peu  de  reconnoissances.  Ces 
Leudes,  d^venus  courtisans  depuis  que  les  enfans 
de  Clotaire  I.  ne  paroissoient  plus  &  la  t£te  des 
armies,  ne  songkrent  qu’a  assurer  leur  etat  aux 
depens  de  leur  bienfaiteur.  Les  benefices  Etoient 
amovibles  ;  bientot  ils  les  rendirent  perp^tuels  et 
enfin  her^ditaires.  Le  traite  d’Andely  autorisa 
cette  aristocratic  hereditaire  qui  s’etablissoit  au  L’Espritdo 
milieu  de  l’etat.  II  fut  confirm  e  par  Clotaire  II.  et  1, 
scelie  du  sang  de  la  malheureuse  Brunehaut.  C’est 
de  cette  assemble  de  Paris  en  615  qu’on  peut  ^abiy,  1. 1. 
dater  l’humiliation  des  rois  de  la  premiere  race.  c-5>6* 

C’est  aussi  c\  la  succession  hereditaire  des  bene¬ 
fices  qu’on  peut  fixer  l’origine  de  la  noblesse 
Fran^oise  comme  un  ordre  de  l’etat.  Assurement 
*il  y  avoit  deja  des  families  distinguees  dans  l’ordre 
civil  et  dans  l’esprit  de  la  nation.*  Les  autres 
Francois  s’empresserent  k  donner  leurs  alleux  pour 
les  recevoir  eriges  en  benefices,  et  pour  partager 
les  avantages  attaches  cl  ce  grade,  dont  la  possession 
d’un  benefice  paroissojt  le  caract£re  distinctif  bien 


*  Parmi  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains  il  y  avoit  tine  noblesse  trfes 
reelle,  respectce  de  la  nation,  mais  ignoree  des  loix. 
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plus  que  la  prestation  du  serment.  Je  pense  m^me 
que  les  ben6ficiers  avoient  su  profiter  de  ce  change- 
ment  dans  les  id6es,  pour  s’attribuer  une  pretension 
exclusive  aux  grandes  dignit^s.  Une  equivoque 
de  mots  a.suffi  pour  changer  peu  k  peu  la  face  de 
la  terre. 

Lesbeneficiers,devenus  seigneurs,  s’affranchirent 
facilement  du  nom  m&me  de  reconnoissance ;  mais 
l-id6e  subsista  dans  la  nation,  se  d^veloppa  avec 
le  systeme  des  fiefs,  imagina  Fhommage  lorsque  le 
serment  de  fid61ite  etoit  d6venu  general,  et  im- 
posa  au  seigneur  et  au  vassal  un  systeme  de  de¬ 
voirs  pur,  gen6reux  et  r6ciproque. 
ii.  La  foule  des  historiens  nous  ont  trac6  le  plan 
Militaire.  g6n6ral  de  l’institution  des  fiefs  avec  une  simplicity 
v.  entrtm-  satisfaisante  a  l’esprit,  et  qui  6vite  les  difficultys  en 
d’Ecosse  de  6vitant  les  details.  Les  barbares  (disent-ils)  qui 
et°ceiie°a  envahirent  les  provinces  de  l’empire  song-yrent  aux; 
terle8par  '  nioyens  les  plus  propres  a  conserver  ce  qu’ils 
Hume.  avoient  acquis.  Us  partagerent  les  terres.  des 
vaincus,  le  g^n^ral  prit  pour  lui  un  domaine  con- 
sidyrable.  Les  commandans  des  principaux  corps 
en  re^urent  aussi,  a  condition  de  le  seryir  dans  ses 
guerres.  Ceux-ci  k  leur  tour  s’assuryrent  par  une 
semblable  distribution  de  la  fidelity  des  soldats. 
Les  terres  tenoient  lieu  de  solde,  et  l’armye  subsis- 
toit  toujours  cantonnye  dans  le  pays,  et  prete  a  se 
rassembler  au  premier  signal  de  ses  officiers, 

Quand  cette  institution  seroit  plutdt  le  resulfat 
des  faits  que  le  fruit  de  l’imagination,  elle  surpren- 
droit  le  pliilosophe  qui  seroit  forcy  de  l’adopter.  Une 
subordination  aussi  ryguliere  dans  une  nation  qui 
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lie  cherclioit  qu’a  jouir  cl’une  ind^pendance  person- 
jielle,  et  qui  daignoit  a  peine  faire  des  loix  g£n6- 
rales !  Une  arm£e  qui  ne  recevoit  point  de  solde, 
et  qui  se  fait  donncr  des  terres  au  lieu  de  cette 
solde;  des  vues  aussi  r£fl6chies  dans  une  soci^t6  de 
brigands  !  Un  clief,  le  premier  de  ses  pairs,  qui  dis- 
tribue  les  recompenses  de  l’etat,  et  qui  les  reprend 
a  son  gr6 ! 

Rappellons-nous  encore  que  le  service  militaire 
cliez  les  nations  nombreuses  et  policies,  est  anime 
par  un  esprit  bien  different  de  celui  que  regne  chez 
les  peuples  libres,  pauvres,  ct  guerriers.  Ce  n’est 
que  chez  les  premiers  qu’on  est  oblige  de  choisir 
parmi  les  citoyens  un  ordre  permanent  de  soldats, 
et  d’entretenir  par  des  recompenses  une  ardeur  tou- 
jours  pr£te  a  s’eteindre.  L’homme  civilise  craint  les 
perils  et  les  fatigues,  l’homme  sauvage  les  recherche. 
Chez  les  barbares  tout  est  soldat ;  l’amour  de  la 
patrie,  celle  de  la  gloire,  le  plaisir  d’assouvir  sa 
ferocite,  et  l’esperance  du  butin — voila  ses  chefs  et 
ses  loix.  II  rejetteroit  avec  mepris  une  indigne 
exemption  du  service ;  et  sa  femme,  ses  enfans, 
ses  foyers  domestiques,  il  ne  les  defend  que  par- 
cequ’ils  lui  sont  chers.  Tel  est  l’esprit  qui  s’est 
r^pandu  du  nord  au  midi,  depuis  les  frontieres  de  la 
Chine  jusqu’au  fond  de  l’Afrique.  II  a  dft  s’affoi- 
blir  par  la  mollesse  du  climat,  les  melanges  des 
nations,  et  les  revolutions  des  etats ;  mais  quelle 
nation  de  barbares  a  pr£vu  des  inconveniens  qui  ne 
se  feroient  sentir  qu’&  leur  posterite,  et  un  syst&me- 
de  moeurs  eioigne  de  toutes  leurs  idees  ? 

Je  combine  l’experience  avec  le  raisonnement. 
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J’ouvre  les  codes  de  ces  peuples  qui  renVers&rent 
1’empire.  Dans  les  uns  il  est  question  d’un  par¬ 
take  des  terres  des  vaincus.*  Les  autres  n’en  font 
pas  mention,!  mais  tous,  sans  exception,  se  taisent 
sur  ce  service  inilitaire  impose  a  leurs  propria taires ; 
service  qui  auroit  du  reparol  tre  a  chaque  instant 
dans  les  loix  de  ces  peuples  de  guerriers.  J’oUvre 
leurs  annales,  je  ne  vois  que  des  homines  libres 
qui  suivent  les  drapeaux  d’un  roi,  d’un  due,  ou 
d’un  comte.  Enfin  j’appercois  l’aurore  de  la  nou- 
v^lle  institution’,  j’en  fixe  la  date,  je  marque  ses 
progr&s.  Je  la  vois  sortir  de  la  terre,  cette  plante 
foible  et  tardive.  L’arbre  s"61eve.  II  couvre  l’Eu- 
rope  entifere  de  son  ombre. 

Dans  l’intervalle  duquinzi&me  siecleau  huiti&me, 
les  barbares  (je  parle  surtout  des  Francois)  £toient 
d&venus  plus  corrompus  sans  6tre  plus  civilises.  Leur 
humeurguerri&re  avoit  perdu  de  sa  vigueur,  et  leur 
gouvernement  civil  etoit  rude  et  informe;  lorsqueles 
Arabes  pass&rent  les  Pyrenees  et  sembloient  leur 
preparer  le  sort  des. Visigoths.  Le  gout  n’appel- 
loit  plus  les  Francois  a  leurs  drapeaux;  la  patrie 
n’6toit  qu’un  vain  nom,  et  la  necessity  de  se  dl> 
fendre  agissoit  avec  moins  d’efficace  que  l’esp£rance 
^labiy,  1.  i.  d’acqu^rir.  La  France  etoit  perdue,  mais  Charles 
L’Espritdes  Martel  la  gouvernoit.  Ce  grand  homme  (que  son 
int6r£t  personnel  Aclairoit  peut-£tre  sur  celui  de 
l’^tat)  institua  une  milice  consacr^e  au  service  de  la 
monarchic.  Il  d^pouilla  le  clerg6  de  la  plus  grande 
partiedecesterres  qu’il  devoit  a  ses  artifices  et  a  la 

'  S  '•  *  »  '!  ■  ■■  l  ."t  .  I  <  •  l 

*  Les  Visigoths,,  et  les  Bourguignons. 
t  Les  Allemanni,  les  Francois,  les  Lombards,  &c. 
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devotion  dcs  Francois ;  et  lcs  distribua  &  ses  capi- 
taincs.  Ji  se  erut  autoris6  sans  doute  k  employer 
les  tresors  de  la  religion,  k  la  defense  de  cette  m£me 
religion  contre  les  plus  cruels  de  ses  ennemis. 

Les  premiers  monumens  de  cette  institution  c6- 
lebre  sont  perdus  ;  mais  au  defaut  des  diplomes  de 
Charles  Martel,  nous  pouvons  puiser  dans  les 
annales  du  terns  et  dans  les  capitulaires  des  rois 
Carlovingiens,  une  id£e  assez  sure  de  la  nature  de 
ces  nouveaux  benefices,  et  des  obligations  des  b£n6- 
ficiers.  On  y  voit  claircment  que,  1 .  Au  lieu  de 
cette  reconnoissance  vague  dont  les  anciens  vassaux 
s’6toient  si  facilement  dispenses,  Charles  Martel 
leur  imposa  des  devoirs  precis,  de  s’attacher  <\  la 
personne  du  prince,  de  le  servir  dans  le  palais,  et 
de  le  suivre  dans  ses  guerres ;  qu’on  exigeoit 
s£rieusement  ces  devoirs,'  et  que  le  vassal  negligent 
ou  infid&le  perdoit  son  fief,#  par  une  sentence  au- 
tant  plus  k  craindre  qu’elle  6toit  rev£tue  de  toutes 
les  formalins  de  la  justice.  2.  II  ne  s’agissoit  plus 
de  choisir  quelques  braves,  prets  a  mourir  avec  leur 
prince.  Ce  maire  politique  vouloit  donner  un. 
parti  k  sa  maison  et  une  arm£e  A  l'£tat.  Chaque 
vassal  £toit  a  la  foi  soldat  et  capitaine.  Sa  troupe, 
plus  ou  moins  nombreuse,  marclioit  sous  sa  ban- 
niere,  et  remplissoit  a  son  £gard  les  m£mes  devoirs 
que  le  prince  attendoit  de  lui.  Aussi  ce  n’est  que 


*  Selon  l’Abbe  de  Mably  on  n’a  connu  le  mot  de  fief  que  sous 
Charles  le  Simple.  M.  Muratori  pense  qu’on  s’en  est  tr£s  peu 
servi  avant  l’an  1000. — V.  Mably,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  rem.  1.  et  Muratori, 
sopra  le  Antichite  Italiane.  Dissert,  xi. 
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sous  Pepin  et  Charlemagne  que  nous  trouvOns  la 
premiere  mention  des  arriere-vassaux.  Dans  Ja 
suite  cette  chaine  s’£tendit  presqu’if  l’infini.  3.  Pour 
mettre  les  grands  vassaux  en  6tat  de  soudoyer  ces 
troupes,  il  falloit  leur  donner  des  terres  conside¬ 
rables,  des  maisons,  des  m^tairies,  et  des  seigneuries, 
Je  vois  dans  les  capitulaires  des  benefices  de  200 
maisons,  Louis  le  Debonnaire  donne  au  fils  de 
l’imp^ratrice  Judith  un  fief  dans  la  haute  Bavi&re 
de  4000  manoirs,  48,000  arpens.  Je  cherche  vaine- 
ment  dans  les  diplomes  le  nombre  de  soldats  que 
chaque  vassal  devoit  fournir.  J’en  conclus  qu’un 
rapport  general,  qui  nous  est  inconnu,  fixoit  une 
proportion  entre  l’etendue  du  fief  et  le  service  qu’il 
devoit.  Ce  rapport  seroit-il  different  de  celui  que 
Guillaume,  due  de  Normandie,  etablit  en  Angle- 
terre  lorsqu’il  porta  dans  *ce  pays  tout  le  syst&me 
v.  Hume’s  fi6odal  ?  Chaque  fief  de  quatre  hides  de  terre  (de 
England,  4  a  500  arpens)  devoit  entretenir  un  chevalier, 
»ud  4or.145  c  est  clire  un  gendarme  bien  monte,  arm£  de 
toutes  pieces,  et  suivi  de  son  ecuyer  et  de  trois  k 
quatre  soldats.  On  peut  remarquer  que  le  service 
militaire  simple  et  g£n6ral  dans  les  premiers  terns, 
ne  pouvoit  donner  que  des  fantassins.  La  cavalerie 
exigeoit  trop  de  soins  et  de  frais.  Elle  convenoit 
mieux  aux  seigneurs  des  fiefs  et  a  leurs  vassaux. 
L’experience  s’accorde  avec  les  conjectures:  l’in- 
fanterie,  seule  force  des  armies  Francoises  sous  la 
v.  Herauit,  premibre  race,  s’affoiblit  d£ja  sous  Pepin,  et  dispar 
Chronf  rut  sous  les  successeurs  de  Charlemagne. 

Les  institutions  conformes  au  g6nie  et  aux-  be- 
soins  d  un  si&cle  s’6tablissent  sans  peine  et  s’£ten- 
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dent  avec  rapidity.  Les  r&glemens  de  la  maison  et 
de  famine  du  Maire du  palais  devinrent  bientdt  le 
code  politique  de  l’Europe.  Pepin  donna  plus  de 
consistence  au  syst£me  des  fiefs,  qui  prit  d&s  lors  de 
fortes  racines  dans  le  royaume  des  Francois,  c’est 
&  dire  dans  la  France,  la  Suisse,  les  Pays  Bas,  et 
dans  une  grande  partie  de  l’Allemagne.  -  II  se  r£- 
pandit  avec  les  conqu&tes  de  Charlemagne  jusqu* 
aux  frontieres  de  la  Pologne  et  de  la  Transilvanie, 
jusqu’rl  Beneventum  dans  le  fond  de  fltalie,  et  en 
Espagne  jusqu’a  l’Ebre.  Les  rois  de  Navarre  et 
d’Arragon  en  firent  la  loi  commune  de  tous  ces 
£tats  chr£tiens  qui  s’elv^rent  sur  les  debris  des 
Arabes.  Les  Normands  l’adopterent  en  Neustrie,  et 
le  portfefent  avec  leurs  armes  victorieuses  en  Ang- 
leterre,  en  Irlande,  en  Naples,  et  en  Sicile.  Les 
CroisAs  l’£tablirent  aux  rives  du  Bospliore,  du 
Jourdain,  et  de  l’Euphratc.  Les  royaumes  du  Nord 
imit&rent  leurs  voisins  d&s  qu’ils  les  connurent.  Ils 
re^urent  les  fiefs  avec  le  christianisme  et  les  arts. 

Charles  Martel  avoit  suivi  la  politique  de  Septi¬ 
me  S6vbre.  Sa  situation  £toit  la  m£me,  et  leurs 
caractkres  avoient  beaucoup  de  rapport.  II  ne  m6- 
nageoit  que  ses  soldats,  k  qui  il  permettoit  tout,  & 
qui  il  prodiguoit  tout,  et  qu’il  regardoit  comm? 
l’unique  appui  dun  trdne  usurpA  II  humilioit  la 
noblesse,  d^pouilloit  le  clerg6,  opprimoit  le  peuple, 
et  gouvernoit  impunement  d’un  sceptre  de  fer  une 
nation  fibre.  Mais  il  nourrissoit  en  secret  une 
b£te f6roce,  terrible  rises  ennemis,  redou table 4  son 
maitre.  Ces  grands  vassaux,  possesseurs  des  plus 
belles  terres  du  royaume,  juges  et  capitaines  des 
vol.  iii.  o  hommes 
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hommes  qui  les-  cultivoient,  suivis  d’une  maison 
militaire  qui  oublia  bientdt  la  source  premiere  de 
v.  Mabiy,  leurs  bienfaits,  etoient  peu  faits  pour  respecter  les 
i  ii.  c.  2. 3.  jojx^  qU’jjs  pouvoient  les  violer  impun^ment. 
Charlemagne  lutta  vainement  contre  son  si&cle. 
Ce  grand  homme,  qui  sentit  comme  Pierre  I.  qu’il 
n’6toit  qu’un  barbare,  trouva  dans  son  g£nie  tout 
18.19.  Ge  que-le  Russe  chercha  dans  l’Europe  civilis^e. 
Les  arts  se  r^veillerent  k  sa  voix.  II  fit  respecter 
aux  Francois  les  loix  qu’il  respectoit  lui-m£me.  II 
rendit  au  clerg£  sa  discipline  et  sa  dignity  il  es- 
Saya  de  soulager  et  de  ranimer  un  peuple  abruti 
par  ses  malheurs*  II  contemploit  avec  plaisir  la 
face  d’une  nation  libre  r£unie  enfin  dans  ses  diettes 
g£n£rales.  Je  crois  daintier  qu’il  prevoyoit  tons 
les  dangers  de  la  milice  f&odale.  Dans  le  terns  meme 
qu’il  r6gloit  ses  droits  et  ses  devoirs,  il  lui  opposoit 
ces  troupes  d’hommes  libres  qui  marchoient  sous 
les  6tendards  de  leur  comty.  Il  t&choit  de  les  ren- 
dre  a  la  fois  plus  utiles  et  plus  respectables.  L’au- 
torit£  de  ses  loix,  et  plus  encore  celle  de  son  g6nie, 
tenoit  tout  immobile  pendant  se  vie.  Pour  assurer 
la  tranquillity  de  ses  peuples,  il  se  vit  oblig6  de 
troubler  celle  de  ses  voisins.  Des  troupes  tou- 
jours  en  eampagne  et  toujours  victorieuses  connois- 
sent  rarement  la  sedition. 

De  tous  les  empires,  celui  des-  Romains  s’est 
yieve  le  plus  lentement  et  s’est  soutenu  le  plus 
longtems.  Voila  k  la  fois  la  cause  et  1’effeL  Cha- 
que  province  subjuguye  £toit  d6ja  p reparse  k  se 
perdre  dans  le  nom  Romain.  Les  autres  monar¬ 
chies  se  sont  ytablies  et  se  sont  affoiblies  avec  la 
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meme  rapidit£.  La  vie  dd  leiir  fondateur  a  mar- 
qu6  la  pdriode  de  leur  grandeur,  souvent  celle  de 
leur  existence.  Les  conquetes  peuvent  rassembler 
cent  nations  diverses,  le  terns  seul  et  Ids  loix  peu¬ 
vent  les  unir ;  et  cette  harmonic,  cette  correspon- 
dance  des  parties  dloigndes  d’un  vaste  empire  exi- 
geoit  des  lumidres  et  des  institutions  que  le  sidcle 
de  Charlemagne  ne  pouvoit  ni  imaginer  ni  sup¬ 
porter.  Ce  prince  se  fit  sur  le  gouvernement  de  ses 
royaumes  un  systeme  different  de  celui  de  ses  pre- 
decesseurs.  II  supprima  ces  dues  puissans  qui 
administroient  des  provinces  fort  dtendues,  pour 
les  partager  chacune  en  plusieurs  cantons,  rdgis  par 
autantde  comtes;  ceux-ci  ne  recevoientd’ordre  que 
du  souverain  lui-meme,  ou  de  ses  ministres,  qui 
parcouroient  l’empire  pour  tenir  les  dtats  de  chaque 
legation.  II  se  rappelloit  sans  doute  que  les  maires 
d’Austrasie,  de  Bourgogne,  et  de  Neustrie,  avoi- 
ent  accabld  le  trone  des  Mesovingiens  sous  le 
poids  de  leur  puissance.  Maissa  nouvellc  institu¬ 
tion  perdit  l’dtat  pour  ne  prolonger  que  de  quel- 
ques  installs  Fexistence  foible  et  prdcaire  de  ses 
descendans.  Sous  ses  indignes  successeurs  le 
champ  de  Mars  n’offroit  plus  que  l’image  d’une  dd- 
mocratie  tumultueuse.  Tous  ces  comtes  s’exci- 
toient  mutuellement  k  m^priser  une  autoril6  trop 
foible  pour  6touffer  une  hydre  qui  renaissoit  sous 
leur  pas.  Peu  redoutables  par  leur  nombre  et  le 
peu  d’6tendue  de  leurs  juridictions,  personne  ne 
songeoit  4  usurper  Fempire,  chacun  k  le  d6mem- 
brer,  &  s’attribuer  tous  les  droits  r£galiens  dans  le 
canton  auquel  il  bornoit  son  ambition,  et  k  les  faire 
o  2  passer 
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passer  k  sa  posterity.  Ce  ne  fut  qu’en  Allemagne, 
que  l’Empereur  laissa  subsister  les  dues  des 
Saxons,  Bavarois,  &c.  qui  gouvemoient  sous  ses 
auspices  des  nations  entires.  Ces  sujets  formi- 
dables  rejett&rent  bientdt  des  princes  indignes  de 
r£gnersur  eux,  mais  ils  respecterent  les  droits  d’un 
trdne  sur  lequel  chacun  deux  esp^roit  de  monter 
unjour.  Voilace  qui  conserva  dans  la  Germanic 
l’id6e  d’un  corps  politique,  dans  le  terns  m£me  qu’elle 
sembloit  se  perdre  parmi  les  Francois. 

Partout  les  gouvemeurs  vouloient  se  faire  sou- 
verains ;  partout  les  vassaux  cherchoient  a  se  ren- 
dre  independans.  De  ce  conflit  il  auroit  pu  r^sul- 
ter  un  6quilibre  capable  de  soutenir  encore  cet 
empire  cbancelant.  Mais  tout  tendoit  k  reunir  les 
intents  des  deux  systdmes,  et  &  confondre  m£me 
les  personnes.  1 .  A  l’exemple  du  souverain,  les 
comtes  se  firent  bientdt  des  vassaux  qui  ne  d6- 
pendoient  que  d’eux,  et  4  qui  ils  distribuoient 
quel  que  partie  de  leur  domaine.  2.  On  leur  per- 
L’Esprit des  mit  de  confdrer  les  b6n6fices  publics.  3.  Chaque 
Lmx,  xxxi.  vassaj  (peut-etre  meme  chaque  homme  libre)  pou- 
voit  se  choisir  un  seigneur ;  d£s  lors  le  prince  n’eut 
plus  ni  sujets  ni  vassaux.  Dans  ces  terns  d’anar- 
chie  tout  le  monde  pr6f6roit  un  gouverneur  puissant 
?5bl6,Lii’  ^  un  monar9ue  foible  et  eioignA  Charles  le 
Chauve  accorda  bientdt  l’h^ditd  des  fiefs.  Bien- 
tot  il  donna  cette  vaine  ombre  d’autoritd  qui  lui  . 
restoit  encore.  Il  confirma  aux  comtes  la  posses¬ 
sion  h^reditaire  de  leurs  6 tats.  Toutes  les  parties 
de  la  monarchic  se  pli&rent  Ace  nouveau  systdme. 
Dels  id6es  feodales  domin£rent  dans  cette  revolu¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  Le  roi  devint  suzerain,  et  les  comtes  n’6toient 
plus  que  des  fiefs.  L’idee  d’un  hommage  lie  s’ef- 
fa£a  jamais,  et  cette  id£e  conserva  les  d6bris  de  la 
monarchic.  Un  petit  nombre  de  seigneurs  se  d€- 
roba  a  cette  nouvelle  forme,  osa  se  dire  souverain, 
et  pendant  quelque  terns  ne  r^levoit  de  Dieu  et  de 
leur  £p£e.  Un  plus  grand  nombre  de  gentils- 
hommes,  qui  poss^doient  des  terres  en  roture,  vi- 
voient  au  milieu  dune  patrie  qui  leur  sembloit 
£trang£re,  et  se  dlfendoient  a  peine  contre  des 
seigneurs  qui  ne  connoissoient  gubres  de  milieu 
entre  le  vassal  et  le  serf. 

L’empire  porta  dans  son  sein  ces  principes  de 
destruction.  La  discorde  des  enfans  de  Louis  le 
D£bonnaire  les  developpa  de  bonne-heure,  et  les 
courses  des  Normands  leur  donnferent  une  nou¬ 
velle  force.  Les  bar  bares,  qui  mena^oient  et  qui 
ravagoient  a  la  fois  l’Europe  entiere,  d^tachoient 
(pour  ainsi  dire)  chaque  partie  du  corps  politique 
pour  fixer  son  attention  sur  ses  propres  malheurs. 
Des  villes  presque  ruin^es,  des  monasteres  bruits, 
des  campagnes  d6sol£es,  etoient  ouvertes  k  ces  bri¬ 
gands  domestiques  plus  cruels  encore,  qui  oppri- 
moient  sans  peine  quelques  malheureux  6cliapp£s 
au  carnage.  Des  forteresses  s’6levoient  partout, 
et  ces  forteresses  devinrent  bientdt  les  asyles  de  la 
tyrannic. 

Les  derniers  successeurs  de  Charlemagne,  tristes 
spectateurs  de  tous  ces  malheurs,  conservoient  a 
peine  findigne  honneur  de  consacrer  des  usurpa¬ 
tions  et  de  pr&ter  leur  nom  aux  attentats  d’un 
vassal  puissant  qui  daignoit  l’employer.  Ce  nom 
o  3  6toit 
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etoit  encore  respectable  a  la  nation,  et  la  foiblesse 
cle  Charles  le  Simple  et  de  Louis  d’Outremer  d£- 
tachoit  le  respect  des  Francois  de  la  personne  du 
roi  pour  le  fixer  au  tr6ne.  Le  clerg-e  riche,  mais 
sans  force,  conservoit  le  depot  de  la  tradition;  il 
rappelloit  aux  grands  qu’un  roi  etoit  le  premier 
magistral  deson  peuple;  qu’en  braves  guerriers  ils 
devoient  de  la  reconnoissance  au  suzerain  dont  ils 
tenoient  leurs  fiefs ;  et  qu’il  etoit  de  leur  inter^t  de 
conserver  k  la  monarchic  un  chef,  et  d’en  reunir  les 
forces  contre  ses  ennemis  communs.  Ce  corps 
nombreux  de  pr£tres,  r^pandu  dans  toutes  les  pro-, 
vinces  de  i’etat,  tenoit  partout  le  m£me  langage,  et 
luttoit  contre  cette  anarchie  dont  il  etoit  la  pre¬ 
miere  victime.  Ses  Merits,  ses  sermons,  les  d^crets 
de  ses  conciles,  ne  travailloient  qu’k  adoucir  la  fero¬ 
city  des  seigneurs,  et  &  donner  quelques  homes  4 
leur  independance.  On  peut  voir  qu’ils  ne  tra¬ 
vailloient  point  sans  fruit,  par  l’esprit  qui  subsistoit 
en  France  sous  l’imberile  Charles  le  Simple.  Rollo, 
chef  des  Normands,  se  fit  c^der  une  grande  pro¬ 
vince.  Mais  ce  payen  vainqueur  des  Francois 
sentit  que  sa  souverainete  independante  revolteroit 
un  peuple  qu’il  voulqit  se  concilier,  Il  se  mit  a 
genoux  devant  ce  phantome  dont  il  avoit  ebranl6 
le  tr^ne,  et  lui  jura  sans,  peine  un  hommage  qu’il 
etoit  maltre  de  violer  a  son  gre.  Ce  grand  exem- 
ple,  qui  multiplioit  ceux  de  la  revolte,  fortifia.la 
theorie  de  la  v^ssalite,  et  lorsque  Hugue  Capet 
unit  un  grand  fief  k  la  couronne,  elle  etoit  recon- 
uue  de  la  nation  entire.  Les  grands  vassaux  se 
soumettoient  k  suivre  le  suzerain  dans  les  guerre^ 

qui 
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qui  int6ressoient  le  bicn  cominun  de  son  fief.  Dans  MaWy.i.m. 
quelques  circonstances  ils  ltii  faisoient  des  dons 
gratuits.  Ils  composoient  sa  cour  de  judicature,  et 
cette  cour  decidoit  souverainement  de  tout  ce  qui 
regardoit  les  devoirs,  rhonneur,  et  la  dignit6  de 
cette  pairie.  Les  services  qu’ils  rendoient  au  roi 
ils' les  exigeoient  de  leurs  barons,  qui  y  assujcttis- 
soient  a  leur  tour  les  gentilshojnmes  et  seigneurs 
particulars;  et  ce  poids,  dont  la  v61ocit6  s’augmen- 
toit  dans  sa  chute,  accabloit  enfin  le  peuple  sous  le 
jougdetous  lesordres  del’6tat. 

On  a  touiours  cherch6  a  rassembler  les  mem-  „  ,IV- 

Esclava^e 

bres  6pars  du  systfeme  f^odal,  et  k  les  rapporter  &  du  peuple. 
une  cause  unique  et  g£n6rale.  Les  barbares,  (dit¬ 
on,)  qui  ont  bris6  la  tyrannie  des  empereurs,  ont 
apporte  a  la  fois  la  liberty  et  la  servitude.  Leur 
orgueil  les  a  persuade  qu’ils  £toient  seuls  digues 
d’etre  libres,  et  les  malheureux  liabitans  des  pro¬ 
vinces  ont  6chang6  l’esclavage  politique  contre 
1’esclavage  civil, 

Mais  ne  se  souvient-on  plus  de  la  fi£re  aristo¬ 
cratic  dcs  Gaulois,  ou  la  puissance  des  nobles  n’etoit 
balancee  que  par  la  puissance  eccl^siastique?  A-t- 
on  oubli6  que  le  peuple  n’y  6toit  rien,  et  qu’une 
partie  nombreuse  de  la  nation  ob6issoit  4  des  maltres 
qui  exer^oient  sur  elle  tous  les  droits  d’un  mattre 
sur  ses  esclaves?  Ne  connoit-on  plus  ces  troupeaux 
sans  nombre  de  malheureux  qui  cultivoient  dans 
'les  fers  les  terres  des  Romains,  et  qui  laissoient  a 
peine  des  habitans  libres  k  l’ltalie?  Cet  usage  a  dfi 
passer  les  Alpes  avec  les  richesses  et  le  luxe,  ct 
s’accroitre  dans  une  province  fronti&re  qui  profitoit 
o  4  de 
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de  toutes  les  d^faites  des  barbares.  Lorsque  le 
Bourguignon  et  le  Romain  ont  fait  ce  fameux 
partage  qui  respire  lequit6  bien  plus  que  la  vio¬ 
lence,  avec  les  terres  ils  ont  partag6  les  serfs  qui 
les  cultivoient. 

Les  Germains  tralnoient  avec  eux  des  prisonniers 
d^venus  esclaves  par  le  droit  de  la  guerre;  cliaque 
chef  en  a  beaucoup  trouv6  sur  les  domaines  oil  il 
s’est  6tabli.  II  aura  r£gi  cet  empire  domestique 
selon  les  maximes  de  sa  nation  ;  souvent  des  actes 
de  cruaute  et  de  violence ;  jamais  un  syst&me  suivi 
de  tyrannie.  II  aura  abandonne  a  ses  serfs  une 
partie  des  fruits  de  ses  champs,  et  content  de  sub¬ 
sister  sans  travail  il  n’aura  point  demand^  &  s’en^ 
riehir:  les  besoins  dii  barbare  sont  simples  et  en 
petit  nombre;  ceux  de  l’homme  corrompu  sont 
sans  bomes,  L’anarchie  de  l’6tat  sous  la  d&ca-. 
dence  des  deux  premieres  races  multiplia  le  nom¬ 
bre  des  serfs.  Les  uns  d£p'ouill6s  de  tout  achetoient 
leur  pain  aux  d^pens  de  la  liberty ;  les  autres,  me* 
nac&s  par  la  violence,  se  donnoient  un  maitre  pour 
y  trouver  un  protecteur  plus  puissant  que  les  loix, 
et  la  marche  lente  du  terns,  ramenant  les  m£mes 
causes  que  C6sar  avoit  apper^ues,  ramenoit  aussi 
les  m£mes  effets. 

Tant  de  servitudes  volontaires  ou  forc6es  ont 
bientdt  fait  naltre  plusieurs  classes  differentes  parmi 
les  hommes  qui  reconnoissoient  unrQ&me  seigneur, 
Des  contrats,  ou  des  coutumes,  fix&rent  bientdt  leur 
£tat,  leurs  devoirs,  et  leurs  droits.  Je  passe  sous 
silence  plusieurs  nuances  que  nous  distinguons  & 
peine,  pour  m’arr&ter  &  la  difference  reconnue  du 
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serf  et  du  vilain.  Les  droits  du  second  d^pendoient 
moins  du  caprice  du  seigneur ;  sa  personne  6toit 
plus  sacr£e,  et  ses  enfans  pouvoient  sortir  de  leur 
mis£re,  et  monter  k  des  grades  sup&ieurs.  Le 
vilain  £toit  le  dernier  des  homines,  le  serf  £toit 
une  b&te  de  somme  qui  difftiroit  peu,  dans  l’esprit 
de  son  maitre,  du  boeuf  son  compagnon  de  travail. 

Le  maitre  devint  bientdt  juge.  Int6ress6  k 
maintenir  la  police  sur  ses  terres,  k  pr^venir  tous 
les  d^sordres  qui  pouvoient  survenir  parmi  des  mil- 
liers  de  rustles,  que  lcur  mis&re  rendoit  encore  plus 
f6roces,  il  6toit  peu  dispose  a  c6der  au  magistrat  de 
la  province  l’intendance  de  sa  famille.  Ses  preten¬ 
sions  sembloient  raisonnables.  Bientdt  les  loix  les 
autoris<h*ent,  et  il  6tendoit  tous  les  jours  les  droits 
de  sa  terre  sous  I’ombre  de  sa  juridiction  domes- 
tique,  Voil&  l’origine  la  plus  naturelle  des  jus¬ 
tices  seigneuriales  qui  sont  connus  en  France  depuis 
le  commencement  du  septieme  siecle. 

On  peut  croire,  et  on  le  sait,  qu’un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  ces  malheureux  qui  fuyoient  la  violence  se 
refugi&rent  au  pied  des  autels,  et  que  St.  Martin 
ou  St.  Denys  leur  parurent  des  maitres  dont  la 
protection  6toit  assume,  et  le  service  doux  et  hono¬ 
rable.  Les  £glises  avoient  6tendu  partout  le  nom- 
bre  de  leurs  serfs  et  la  juridiction.  de  leurs  terres. 

Lorsque  Charles  Martel  d6pouilla  les  eccl6sias- 
tiques,  ces  serfs  et  cette  juridiction  pass&rent  entre 
les  mains  de.  ses  vassaux,  et  la  justice  devint  un 
des  caract&res  les  plus  essentiels  d’un  fief. 

Je  m’arr6te :  j’ai  consid£r£  le  syst£me  ftbdal,  Conclusion. 
1’hi^rarchie  politique,  la  foi  et  l’hommage,  le 
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service  militaire,  et  l’esclavage  du  peuple.  Ce  fleuve 
rapide,  grossi  de  mille  eaux  Itrangferes,  inondoit 
encore  l’Europe  dans  le  douzi&me  si&cle. 

J’entrevois  une  nouvelle  carri&re  plus  vaste  et 
plus  utile  encore  :  la  decadence  de  ce  syst&me,  et 
ceux  qui  se  sont  sieves  sur  ses  d6bris,  sa  chute 
rapide  et  terrible  en  Italie,  son  d6p6rissement  lent 
et  tranquille  en  Angleterre  et  en  France,  et  la 
solidit6  qu’il  s’est  procure  en  Allemagne. 

Rappellons  seulement  quelques  id£es  de  la  poli¬ 
tique  des  rois  de  France  depuis  Louis  le  Gros, 
jusqu’a  Charles  VII,  Les  barons  6toient  puissans 
parcequ’ils  poss£doient  seuls  toutes  les  richesses, 
Fautorit6  et  les  forces,  de  l’etat,  A  la  richesse  des 
terres  les  rois  ont  oppos6  celles  du  commerce  et  des 
arts ;  ils  ont  suscite  des  tribunaux  civils  et  eccl£- 
siastiques  contre  les  justices  seigneuriales.  Enfin 
ils  ont  remplac6  par  des  troupes  r^glees  la  milice 
f6odale. 


RELATION  DES  NOCES  DE  CHARLES 
DUC  DE  BOURGOGNE,  AVEC  LA  PRIN- 
CESSE  MARGUERITE,  SCEUR  D’EDOU- 
ARD  IV.  ROI  D’ANGLETERRE. 

On  doit  une  sorte  de  reconnoissance  aux  histo- 
riens  qui  nous  ont  conserve  les  details  souvent 
minutieux,  mais  qui  nous  peignent  les  moeurs  d’un 
si&cle,  son  goftt  pour  les  arts,  et  le  genre  et 
l’6tendue  de  son  commerce.  II  y  a  plus  de 
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vari£t£  et  souvent  plus  destruction  dans  ces  objets 
que  dans  la  relation  dune  bataille,  ou  d’un  trait6  de 
paix. 

Olivier  de  la  Marche  nous  a  laiss6  une  description 
fort  ddtaill^e  des  f&tes  qui  se  donn&rent  &  l’occasion 
de  ces  noces,  dans  lesquelles  Charles  £tala  toutes 
la  pompe  et  toute  l’^tiquette  de  la  maison  de  Bour¬ 
gogne.  Olivier  en  6toit  parfaitement  instruit.  II 
<£toit  alors  premier  maitre  d’hotel  du  due ;  e’est  k 
son  bon  ami  et  confrere  Gilles  du  Mas,  premier 
maitre  d’hotel  du  Due  de  Bretagne,  qu’il  adresse 
sa  relation  dont  je  choisirai  les  traits  qui  me  parois- 
sent  les  plus  curieux. 

Apr&s  une  longue  n^gociation  dans  laquelle  le  U67. 
Hoi  d’Angleterre  et  le  Due  de  Bourgogne  ne  sacrie- 
fierent  qu’avec  beaucoup  de  peine  leur  inclination 
&  leur  politique,  ils  conclurent  enfin  un  traite 
d’alliance  et  de  commerce,  et  le  confirmferent  par 
le  mariage  de  Charles  avec  la  soeur  d’Edouard. 

La  Princesse  Marguerite  arriva  au  port  de  l’Ecluse  1468. 
aupres  de  Bruges,  le  2 5  Juin,  1468.  Pendant  les 
huit  jours  quelle  y  passa,  elle  re^ut  les  visites  du 
due  son  £poux  futur,  de  la  Duchesse  douari&re, 
de  la  Princesse  Marie,  et  des  principaux  person- 
nages  de  la  cour.  Lorsque  tout  fut  prepaid  pour 
sa  reception,  elle  partit  de  l’Ecluse.  Le  due 
alia  au  devant  d’elle  jusqii’aDam,  petite  ville  sur  le 
cliemin  de  Bruges,  ou  il  l’6pousa,  apr£s  quoi  il 
retira  dans  son  hdtel,  et  croy  que  tandis  que  les 
autres  ceremonies  se  firent ,  il  Jit  provision  de  dormir, 
comme  s'il  eust  a  faire  aucun  guet  ou  escouade  pour 
la  nuict  avenir.  La  princesse  continua  sa  route  et 
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fit  son  entree  solemnelle  dans  Bruges.  Elle  avoit 
amen^  un  cortege  nombieux  de  la  cour  d’Angle- 
terre:  on  y  voyoit  la  Duchesse  de  Norfolk, 
l’Ev&que  de  Winchester,  le  Lord  Scales,  frfre  de  la 
Reine  d’Angleterre,  et  sa  femme;  quarante  ou 
cinquante  dames  et  demoiselles ;  quatre-vingt  a 
cent  gentilshommes  ;  et  plus  de  dix-huit  cens  per- 
sonnes  de  leur  suite:  la  cour  nombreuse  du  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  les  gens  d’egiise  qiii  portoient  les 
reliques,  et  les  magistrats  de  la  ville  augmenterent 
l’eclat  de  cette  procession,  qui  £tala  encore  un 
genre  de  magnificence  propre  a  la  premiere  ville 
commerfante  de  l’Europe,  c’^toient  les  compa- 
gnies  de  n^gocians  Strangers  qui  renclrfrissoient  les 
unes  sur  les  autres  par  la  richesse  de  leurs  Equipages, 
les  V6n6tiens,  les  G£nois,  les  Florentins,  etles  villes 
Hans6atiques.  Marguerite  €toit  portee  dans  une 
litiere  qu’accompagnoient  k  pied  les  premiers 
seigneurs  des  deux  cours.  De  ses  dames  les  unes 
etoient  monies  sur  des  haquen^es  blanches ;  les 
autres  la  suivoient  dans  cinq  chariots.  La  pro¬ 
cession  finit  a  l’hdtel  du  Due  de  Bourgogne. 

Pendant  les  dix  jours  que  durerent  les  f£tes,  on 
ne  vit  k  Bruges  qu’un  enchainement  de  luxe  et  de 
plaisir.  Les  banquets  et  les  toumois  sont  ce  qui 
nous  int£resse  le  plus. 

Je  passe  sous  silence  la  maison  ouverte  que  le 
due  tint  pendant  tout  ce  terns  D  avec  une  magni¬ 
ficence  digne  des  plus  grands  rois.  Des  fontaihes 
de  vin  couloient  dans  les  rues,  les  strangers  Etoient 
servis  en  vaisselle  d’argent  a  sept  tables  diff<6rentes, 
dont  les  seigneurs  de  la  cour  leur  faisoient  les  hon- 
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neurs.  Plus  de  six  cens  personnes  travailloient  dans 
les  differens  offices  du  palais.* 

On  avoit  61ev6  une  tr£s  grande  salle  de  bois, 
tendue  d’une  belle  tapisserie  en  soie  et  en  or  qui 
repr^sentoit  I’histoire  des  Argonautes;  sujet  que 
l’ordre  de  la  toison  d’or  mettoit  fort  a  la  mode  a  la 
corn*  de  Bourgogne.  Elle  6toit  iclairee  par  un 
grand  nombre  de  candelabres  de  bois  peints  en 
blanc,  mais  surtout  par  deux  grands  chandeliers 
suspendus  vers  les  deux  bouts  de  la  salle.  C’^toient 
des  cMteaux  places  sur  des  rochers  et  des  mon- 
tagnes,  parmi  les  sentiers  desquelles  on  voyoit  des 
liommes  et  des  b£tes,  qui  montoient  ou  qui  descen- 
doient.  Le  fond  6toitcompos6  de  septmiroirs  qui 
renvoyoient  l’image  de  tout  ce  qui.se  passoit  dans 
la  salle.  Ces  chandeliers  6toient  l’ouvrage  d’un 
chanoine  de  Lisle ;  qui  y  avoit  manage  au-dedans 
une  place  pour  le  machiniste  qui  faisoit  tourner  le 
chandelier  en  faisant  sortir  du  chateau  des  dragons 
qui  vomissoient  des  flammes.  Le  buffet  6toit  dress6 
en  forme  de  losange  au  milieu  de  la  salle.  La 
riche  vaisselle  d’or  et  d’argent.enrichie  de  pierreries 
y  6toit  dispos£e  avec  goftt.  Elle  passoit  le  poids  de 
soixante  mille  marcs.  La  grande  table,  qui  occu- 
poit  en  forme  de  potence  le  fond  da  la  salle,  6toit 
toujours  couverte  de  trois  services  magnifiques,  dont 
la  decoration  presentoit  des  coups  d’oeil  aussi  varies 
qu’agr6ables.  Au  premier  souper  l’on  y  vit  trente 

*  A  la  cuisine  300;  &  la  saulserie  SO;  k  l’eschansonerie  et 
panneterie,  pour  chacune  60 ;  k  1’espicerie  quinze ;  et  gen^rale- 
menl  tous  les  offices  6toient  fort  fournis  de  gens. 
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vaisseaux  qui  repr^sentoient  autant  de  seigneuries 
de  la  maison  de  Bourgogne,  et  qui  en  portoient 
les  armoiries.  I  Is  etoient  enrichis  de  peinture  et 
de  dorure ;  leur  cordages  Etoient  dor  et  leurs  ban- 
nitres  de  soye.  Quatre  chaloupes,  qui  portoient 
le  fruit  et  les  tpiceries,  accompagnoient  chacun  des 
vaisseaux  ;  trente  gros  p&tes  en  forme  de  chateaux, 
annoncoient  le  meme  nombre  de  grandes  villes  qui 
obtissoient  au  Due  Charles.  Une  autre  fois  la 
table  reprtsentoit  un  camp  compost  d’un  grand 
nombre  de  pavilions  et  de  tentes  qui  couvroient 
tous  les  plats ;  ou  bien.un  jardin  dont  les  arbres, 
les  fruits,  et  les  feuilles,  ttoient  travaillts  trts  ar- 
tistement. 


CRITICAL  RESEARCHES  CONCERNING 
THE  TITLE  OF  CHARLES  VIII.  TO  THE 
CROWN  OF  NAPLES* 

Uncertainty  Natural  and  civil  law  has,  each  of  them,  its 
ofsucces-  principle;  but  by  what  maxim  shall  we  regulate 
the  succession  to  states  ?  The  rules  of  private  suc¬ 
cession  Cannot  apply  to  them,  their  object  being  so 

*  I  meditate  a  history  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into 
-  Italy;  an  event  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  Should  I 
ever  undertake  such  a  work,  these  researches  will  find  their  place 
in  it,  but  written  with  more  care  and  precision.  At  present,  both 
leisure  and  books  are  wanting;  for  which  reason,  being  unable  to 
cite  the  original  historians,  I  think  it  better  to  trust  to  the  no¬ 
toriety'  of  the  transactions,  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  compila¬ 
tions. 
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different.  Public  agreements  are  rarely  sufficiently 
determinate;  treaties  are  liable  to  chicane;  exam¬ 
ples  are  wanting;  and  each  party  rejects  those  ex¬ 
amples  which  are  not  favourable  to  his  cause. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Europe  itself,  were 
often  distracted  by  the  quarrels  between  the  houses 
of  Anjou  and  Arragon.  Victory  remained  long- 
doubtful.  I  am  going  to  examine  by  which  of 
the  contending  parties  it  was  merited.  The  con¬ 
test  is  at  an  end.  In  the  treaties  of  Madrid  and  of 
Cambray,  the  house  of  France  solemnly  renounced 
ks  pretensions;  and  even  Father  Daniel*  was  not 
obliged  to  maintain  them. 

Let  us  first  discover  some  proposition  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  both  parties.  Before  the  council  of 
Lyons,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  was  lawful  king 
of  Naples;  regarded  as  such  by  the  pope  his  liege 
lord  or  superior,  by  his  own  subjects,  and  by  all 
the  princes  of  Europe.  Through  his  mother  he 
inherited  all  the  rights  of  the  Norman  family. 
The  Greek  emperors,  who  would  have  been  his 
only  competitors,  were  no  more. 

Ferdinand,  whose  title  was  called  in  question  by 
Charles  VIII.  descended  from  the  house  of  Arra¬ 
gon.  He  asserted  the  right  of  inheritance.  Peter 
I.  of  Arragon,  his  ancestor,  had  married  Constance, 
the  daughter  of  Mainfroy,  the  grandchild  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  the  sole  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Swabia:  a  title  incontrovertible,  had  it 


*  V.  la  Grande  Histoire  du  P.  Daniel,  tome  y.  p.  196,  et  p. 
2 59. 
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been  pure;  but  Ferdinand’s  blood  was  defiled  by 
two  bastardies,  that  of  Mainfroy,  and  his  own. 

Reasons  The  institution  of  marriage  is  necessary  in  ci¬ 
vilised  countries.  Hereditary  property  in  land  im- 


why  bas¬ 
tards  are 

deprived  of  ...  .  ,,  . 

the  right  of  plies  the  appropriation  ot  women :  since  the  best 
succession.  means  0p  transmitting  property  is  by  proximity  of 
blood;  which  must  therefore  be  ascertained  by 
marriage,  the  public  engagement  of  one  man  with 
one  woman,  whose  children  are  regarded  as  his 
successors.  Whoever  violates  this  law  ought  to 
be  punished  in  his  descendant,  whose  birth  being 
an  outrage  to  society,  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
its  child,  nor  participate  in  the  property  of  which  it 
secures  the  succession.  Such  are  the  laws  which 
Their  dis-  reason  has  dictated  to  all  nations.  Manners,  often 

grace  m  the 

public  opi-  more  powerful  than  laws,  here  corroborate  and  con¬ 
firm  them ;  condemning  to  perpetual  ignominy  the 
unhappy  bastard,  whose  father  must  ever  be  un¬ 
certain,  and  who  knows  his  mother  only  by  her 
crime :  a  cruel,  but  salutary  punishment,  since  on 
it  depend  the  chastity  of  women,  the  education  of 
children,  and  the  peace  of  the  community.  If 
then  both  laws  and  manners  declare  bastards  inca¬ 
pable  of  inheriting  private  estates,  on  what  princi¬ 
ple  ought  they  to  succeed  to  kingdoms?  The  title 
of  a  sovereign  cannot  be  too  dear,  nor  his  birth  too 
much  respected. 

Laws  are  deaf  to  every  voice  but  that  of  justice 
and  the  public  good.  But  it  belongs  to  princes  to 
.  judge,  according  to  circumstances,  whether  they 
ought  to  soften,  or  rigorously  to  enforce  the  laws. 
When  the  repentance  of  his  mother,  or  his  own 
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merit,  have  efficaciously  pleaded  for  an  illegitimate 
son,  the  clemency  of  a  prince  may  remove  the.  stain 
from  his  birth,  and  thus  restore  him  to  society  and 
his  rights. 

But  in  applying  this  maxim  to  the  house  of  Ar-  Difficulties 
ragon  a  multitude  of  difficulties  occur,  of  which  it  Sighuff 
is  impossible  not  to  fbel  the  force.  1.  By  what  J^tinja* 
means  is  legitimation  by  a  prince  to  be  ascertained  ? 
Ferdinand  was  legitimated  by  a  solemn  act ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  that  was  the  case  with  Main- 
froy :  his  father  indeed  bequeathed  to  him  the 
principality  of  Salerno,  and  even  the  inheritance 
of  the  kingdom.  It  remains  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  a  prince,  entitled  to  perform  an  act  of  favour 
and  mercy,  actually  does  so  by  conferring  an  office 
of  dignity,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  the  act 
of  mercy  has  previously  been  obtained ;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  substance  ought  to  prevail  over 
the  form,  or  the  form  over  the  substance.*  2.  Can  Canft 
a  prince  legitimate  his  own  children?  Being  sub-  p.ri.nceIe* 

r  fc>  &  giumate  hi* 

children, 

*  The  following  is  an  example  where  the  same,  reasoning  oc¬ 
curred.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  condemned  to  death  for  treason. 

After  a  confinement  of  many  years  in  prison,  he  received  from 
James  I.  the  command  of  a  fleet  to  be  employed  in  discovering  a 
gold  mine  in  South  America.  The  enterprise  failed;  and,  at  Sir 
Walter’s  return  home,  James  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sentence  formerly  passed  against  him.  The  nation 
murmured  loudly,  asserting  that  the  commission  of  admiral  was 
equivalent  to  a  formal  pardon,  since  it  was  impossible  to  bestow 
that  authority  and  confidence  on  a  traitor  condemned  to  death.f 

t  Voyez  Rapin,  Hist.  d’Angleterre,  tome  vii.  page  122 ;  et  Hume,  History  of 
the  Stuarts,  voL  i.  page  74.  Howell’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  s.  1,  letter  ir. 
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ject  to  the  laws,  he  cannot  violate  them  without 
being  amenable  to  justice;  though  the  public  good 
requires  that  his  person  should  not  be  liable  to 
punishment.  But,  in  the  supposed  case,  his  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  may  be  punished  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  him ;  it  cannot  sure¬ 
ly  be  said,  that  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  punish-* 
and  call  nient  which  his  own  pardon  can  forgive.  3.  Does 
M.ccessLlJ0  this  legitimation  extend  to  the  right  of  succession 
before  coi-  to  the  crown  ?*  4.  Do  legitimated  children  recover 
keirs  ?  completely  the  rights  of  lawful  offspring,  and  of 
the  nearest  heirs  to  the  crown ;  or  rather,  ought 
they  not  to  be  the  last  in  the  order  of  succession 
after  all  the  collateral  branches  ?  It  is  not  fit  that 
we  should  be  bountiful  before  we  have  been  just. 
Even  Lewis  XIV.  when  he  trampled  on  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  still  respected  those  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood. 

John  ti.e  This  last  question  is  extremely  important.  Al- 
Ferdinand.  phonzo,  the  father  of  Ferdinand,  left  a  brother 
named  John,  who  succeeded  to  him  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Arragon.  John  did  not  indeed  dispute  his 
nephew’s  right  of  succession  Jto  the  kingdom  of 
Cana  Naples,  but  could  his  renunciation  bind  his  poste- 
SouncVfor  rity ?  This  is  a  question,  with  the  decision  of 
ritj?0itT  which  we  shall  not  now  meddle,  since  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  occasion  of  so  many  disputes,  f 

v  *  This  question  depends  on  the  same  principles  with  that  of 
adoption,  which  f  shall  shortly  examine. 

t  This  question  was  much  agitated  half  a  century  ago,  in  the 
business  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  Lewis  XIV.  renounced 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  which  his  family  afterwards 
claimed  and  vindicated. 
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These  reflections  create  just  suspicions  concern¬ 
ing  the  title  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  particularly 
of  Ferdinand :  but  in  the  ages  of  iron  when  this 
contest  arose,  the  prevalent  customs  of  the  times 
were  more  favourable  to  their  claim.  In  those 
ages,  as  wicked  as  they  were  ignorant,  princes  dis¬ 
graced  themselves  by  a  life  of  profligacy ;  and 
when  they  had  not  any  legitimate  children,  their 
barons  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  their  bastards.  How  could  the  barons 
despise  an  appellation  which  they  often  prided 
themselves  in  bearing,*  or  disavow  a  right  which 
was  often  their  own  ?  A  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  could  not  attack  the  title  of  his  rivals,  with¬ 
out  challenging  the  rights  of  the  kings  of  England, 
Castile,  and  Portugal. f  In  matters  merely  con¬ 
ventional,  examples  are  more  powerful  than  prin¬ 
ciples.  Amidst  the  light  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Arragon  may  ap¬ 
pear  extremely  unjustifiable ;  but  might  have  worn 
a  very  different  aspect  during  the  ignorance  of  the 
XVth. 

I  am  not  sensible  of  omitting  any  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  either  for  or  against  the  title  of  that  house. 
Mainfroy  indeed  usurped  the  crown,  to  the  preju- 

*  We  sometimes  read  in  old  charters,  Ego - bastardus. 

The  appellative  became  a  surname.  In  the  time  of  Philip  Co¬ 
mines,  there  was  little  distinction  made  in  Italy  between  natural 
and  legitimate  children. 

t  In  the  Xlth  century,  William  the  Conqueror;  and  in  the 
XIVth,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  and  John,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Avis,  were  all  bastards. 
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dice  of  his  nephew  Conradin ;  but  as  Conradin  died 
childless,  Mainfroy’s  crime  was  merely  personal* 
and  extended  not  to  his  posterity. 

The  rights  of  Charles  VIII.  were  far  more  com¬ 
plicated.  The  deposition  of  Frederick  II.  by  the 
pope*  and  the  investiture  of  Naples  granted,  by 
him  to  Charles  I.  formed  the  title  of  the  first  house 
of  Anjou.  The  adoption  of  Lewis  of  Anjou  by 
queen  Joan  transmitted  this  title  to  the  second 
branch,  from  which  Charles  VIII.  received  it  by 
the  testament  of  Charles,  the  last  count  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  titular  king  of  Naples.  These  are  the 
three  links  of  the  chain,  which  must  be  separately 
examined. 

The  deposition  of  Frederick  II.  by  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  stirred  up  Europe  against  that  unhappy 
prince.  The  multitude  commenced  a  salutary  se¬ 
verity,  which  did  not  spare  even  sovereigns  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  became  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  A  very  few  only  condemned  the  pope’s 
sentence,  not  as  unjust,  but  as  too  harsh :  they 
thought  that  his  holiness  took  away  crowns  with 
too  little  ceremony,  but  they  acknowledged  that 
he  had  the  right  of  taking  them  away.* 

Sound  philosophy  would  teach  us  to  smile  at 
this  pretended  right,  had  it  not  been  productive  of 
too  melancholy  consequences.  The  most  nume¬ 
rous  portion  of  every  community  determines  the 

*  Observe  the  equivocal  conduct  of  Lewis  IX.  He  blamed  the 
pope's  severity ;  he  endeavoured  to  make  peace ;  but  the  council 
of  Lyons  he  always  considered  as  a  tribunal  from  which  Frede¬ 
rick  was  not  entitled  to  appeal. 

prevailing 
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prevailing  religion :  the  sovereign  establishes  mi-  Thbe.^"^h 
nisters  to  practise  its  rules,  and- to  teach  its  pr££  the  state, 
cepts  to  the  people :  the  sovereign  also  regulates 
its  functions,  hierarchy,  and  appointments ;  eccle¬ 
siastics  being  not  less  subject  to  his  authority  than 
judges  and  soldiers.  But  without  recurring  to  Maxims  of 
principles  which  would  not  be  universally  admitted,  *^cahUlcan 
the  maxims  of  the  Ciallican  church  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  those  transalpine  pretensions.  Ac-  The  clergy’* 

1  .  .  .  .  authority 

cording  to  these  maxims,  the  church,  it  is  true,  is  entirely 
not  bound  in  obedience  to  the  state ;  but  neither  spintual‘ 
has  the  former  any  controul  over  the  latter.  They 
are  two  independent,  but  allied,  powers;  which 
ought  always  to  contribute  their  mutual  assistance, 
without  ever  infringing  their  reciprocal  rights. 

The  pope  can  no  more  depose  the  emperor,  than  ™enp°p* 
the  emperor  can  pass  decisions  of  faith.  Excom-  ^pose  a 

•  1  .  .  n  1  •  ,  •  .  ,  t  sovereign, 

mumcation  is  or  a  nature  entirely  spiritual ;  and 
the  person  excommunicated,  though  no  longer  a 
Christian,  ceases  not  to  be  a  father,  a  master,  or  a 
king.  The  emperor  Frederick  II.  was  not  less 
king  of  Naples  after  the  council  of  Lyons  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  whatever  was  done  on  the  supposition 
that  he  and  his  family  were  divested  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  was  completely  null. 

But  if  Innocent  could  not,  as  sovereign  pontiff,  The  pope 
depose  Frederick.;  yet,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  p^/re da- 
kingdom  of  Naples,  he  could  deprive  a  rebellious  ®sr^'* 
vassal  of  his  fief.  This  right  is  far  more  specious,  mount. 
The  Norman  conquerors,  through  devotion  or  po¬ 
licy,  had  consented  to  hold  their  Italian  possessions 
as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See;  which  conferred  their  in- 
p  3  vestiture 
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vestiture  on  those  princes,  and  on  the  Swabian 
emperors,  their  successors. 

Yet  in  examining  this  right  of  sovereignty  by 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  I  know  not  whe-^ 
ther  Frederick’s  partisans  needed  to  have  given  up 
the  cause.  They  might  have  said,  1 .  It  belonged 
to  the  pope  to  show  by  his  conduct,  whether  he 
really  acted  as  lord  paramount.  Is  it  by  a  solemn 
excommunication,  in  a  general  council  of  bishops, 
and  by  absolving  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fide¬ 
lity,  that  a  superior  condemns  his  vassal  ?  In  such 
condemnations  is  it  usual  to  join  with  the  crime  of 
felony,  the  accusations  of  perfidy,  sacrilege,  and 
heresy?  An  assembly  of  peers,  and  of  all  the  great 
vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  king  of  England  at 
their  head,  was  the  only  tribunal  to  which  Frede¬ 
rick  was  amenable ;  and  felony  was  the  only  crime 
of  which  that  tribunal  could  take  cognizance.  But 
in  the  council  of  Lyons,  Innocent  IV.  appears 
under  no  other  character  than  that  of  sovereign 
pontiff.  2.  Never  did  any  court  of  justice  less  de¬ 
serve  the  name.  It  heard  neither  the  accusation 
nor  the  defence  ;  and  refused  to  grant  to  the  per¬ 
son  accused  the  smallest  delay,  although  his  minis¬ 
ters,  entrusted  with  full  powers,  hastened  to 
Lyons.  Sentence  was  pronounced  before  their 
arrival ;  a  sentence  founded  neither  on  acknow^ 
ledged  law,  nor  on  judicial  evidence,  but  on  a 
pretended  notoriety  of  facts,  vague  reports,  and 
public  rumours.  3.  The  substance  wras  Hot  less 
defective  than  the  form.  Frederick  had  not  den¬ 
ser  veil  to  be  stripped  of  his  fief.  Though  a  vassal 

of 
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of  the  Holy  See,  he  was  not  its  subject.  The  vassal 
of  a  great  fief  reigned  over  it  with  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty;  owing  nothing  to  his  paramount  but 
homage,  military  service,  and  the  negative  duty  of 
not  bearing  arms  against  his  liege  lord.  These 
duties,  besides,  were  defined  so  loosely,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  convict  him  of  their  violation.  If  his 
superior  refused  to  do  him  justice,  he  might  assert 
it  by  force  of  arms ;  and  his  own  immediate  vassals 
were  bound  to  follow  him  into  the  field  against  a 
prince,  of  whom  they  were  themselves  the  rear- 
vassals.*  By  still  stronger  cogency  of  reason,  the  Frederick 
vassal,  when  attacked  by  his  lord,  wTas  entitled  to  SmS 
defend  himself  by  arms.  But  the  pope  surely  was  llimself* 
the  aggressor;  if  this  appellation  could  be  merited 
by  excommunicating  Frederick,  by  offering  his 
states  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  by  openly 
exciting  the  revolt  of  his  subjects  in  the  Milanese, 
Ravenna,  and  the  Trevisan  march.  4.  If  the  pope  4. Frederick, 
could  at  pleasure  assume  the  character  of  sovereign  ^wauftiie 
pontiff,  or  of  prince  paramount  of  the  kingdom  of  p°pe,c..uid 
Naples,  Frederick  also  was  justified  in  using  the  on  him,  ai 
same  right  of  option  between  his  titles.  As  king  eiuperor‘ 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  he  held  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
but  as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  he  was  subject  to 
God  only;  and  in  a  quarrel  between  the  church 
and  empire  about  Sardinia,  he  had  not  any  account 
to  give  of  tiie  employment  of  his  arms.  He  was 
even  entitled,  consistently  with  his  duty,  to  make 

*  Hainault,  Abrege  Chronol.  de  l’Hist.  de  France,  p.  6l7. 
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use  of  the  forces  of  Naples  itself,  when  that  king-* 
dom  was  not  the  object  of  dispute.  These  dis¬ 
tinctions  appear  to  be  too  subtle;  and  even  con¬ 
tradictory.  They  may  really  be  so ;  but  they  are 
deducible  from  that  work  of  barbarism  and  chance, 
the  feudal  system,  which  admitted  that  a  sovereign 
JeSgsof  be  the  vassal  of  his  own  subject.  Without 

dulfes'of  suPPosing  this,  let  it  be  explained,  how  the  kings 
Normandy,  of  England  since  William  I.  to  Edward  III.  could 
levy  war  against  France.  As  dukes  of  Normandy 
or  Aquitaine,  they  were  vassals  of  that  kingdom  ; 
yet  these  wars  were  acknowledged  as  lawful,  since 
in  the  treaties  of  peace  which  followed  them,  there 
is  not  any  mention  of  pardon  or  amnesty. 

The  investi-  On  the  justness  of  Frederick’s  deposition  depends 

Charles  of  that  of  the  investiture  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The 
pendant  on  kingdom  of  Naples  was  then  indeed  possessed  by 
tfon^T an  usurper ;  but  if  Conradin  could  not  lose  his  title 
£  i?65Ck  ky  the  crime  of  his  grandfather,  the  authority  of 
the  pontiff  could  not  be  lawfully  exerted  but  in 
restoring  his  inheritance  to  that  young  prince.  2. 
Charles  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  left  it 
to  his  posterity.  Pie  was  ancestor,  the  fourth  in 
ascent,  to  Joan,  so  well  known  by  her  infamous 
debaucheries.  This  princess,  when  ready  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  arms  of  her  cousin  Charles  de 
la  Paix,  and  dissatisfied  with  her  nearest. relations, 
applied  for  assistance  to  Lewis  Duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  Charles  V.  king  of  France;  and  by 
letters  patent,  dated  from  the  castle  of  Oeuf  at 
Naples,  the  2pth  June,  1380,  adopted  him  for  her 

son-> 
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son,  and  appointed  him  heir  to  all  her  posses¬ 
sions.* 

May  I  be  permitted,  however,  to  inquire,  whe¬ 
ther  an  European  prince  is  entitled  to  make  so  fair 
a  present;  and  whether  he  enjoys  the  right  of 
choosing  for  himself  a  son  and  a  successor  ?  The 
name  of  king  is  universally  used ;  but  in  different 
countries  it  is  taken  in  very  different  acceptations. 
Among  the  natives  of  the  East,  a  king  is  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  Heaven,  invested  with  despotic  power 
over  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects. 
Under  such  governments  a  king  can  dispose  of  his 
people  for  the  same  reason  that  a  shepherd  can 
dispose  of  his  flock.  They  are  his  property.  But 
there  are  other  nations,  more  deserving  the  name 
of  men,  who  see  in  a  sovereign  nothing  more  than 
the  first  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  public  happiness,  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  people  for  his  administration.  Such  a 
magistrate  cannot  transfer  to  another,  a  power  with 
which  he  is  entrusted  only  for  his  own  life.  At 
his  demise,  this  power,  if  the  government  be  elec¬ 
tive,  returns  to  the  people ;  if  the  government  be 
hereditary,  the  same  power  devolves  on  the  nearest 
heir,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land;  and  should 
the  royal  family  be  extinct,  the  people  would  re¬ 
sume  all  their  rights.  These  maxims,  surely,  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  northern  nations,  who  founded 

*  In  my  compilation  the  consent  of  the  states  to  this  adoption 
is  not  mentioned.  This,  however,  was  a  very  essential  circum¬ 
stance.  But  I  have  since  found,  that  the  accurate  Giannone  is 
also  silent  respecting  it. 
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almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Observe  the 
steps  by  which  they  rendered  their  kings,  though 
always  subject  to  the  laws,  hereditary.  These 
kings  were  originally  only  .temporary  and  occa¬ 
sional  chiefs.  By  degrees  they  came  to  hold  their 
offices  for  life.  Gratitude  confined  the  sphere  of 
election  to  some  distinguished  family ;  the  son 
commonly  succeeded  to  the  father,  but  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  an  election  was  still  requisite ;  silence 
and  obedience  were  finally  thought  to  imply  the 
consent  of  the  nation ;  which  always,  however,  re¬ 
sumed  to  itself  the  right  of  changing  the  order  of 
succession,  when  the  public  good  demanded  an 
alteration. 

I  perceive  a  glimpse  of  this  liberty  even  among 
people  languishing  in  the  vilest  servitude.  The 
monarchs  of  the  East,  who  name  their  successors, 
must  choose  him  from  the  royal  family ;  and  their 
subjects  would  not  obey  a  stranger,  though  in¬ 
vested  with  authority  by  their  late  king.  •  They 
have  a  confused  perception  that  the  law  ought  to 
be  above  the  prince.  Yet  (for  I  am  in  search  only 
of  the  truth)  it  may  be  observed  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  authority  of  European  princes  has  been 
acknowledged  to  extend  to  the  power  of  transfer¬ 
ring  their  dominions.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  be¬ 
lieving  himself  entitled  to  appoint  his  successor, 
named  Philip  of  Bourbon.  France  accepted  the 
testament;  Spain  submitted  to  it,  and  the  allies 
felt  the  necessity  of  calling  its  authenticity  in 
question.  Without  acknowledging  a  power  of 
this  kind  in  princes,  I  know  not  how  we  can  jus¬ 
tify 

V, 
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tify  those  treaties,  in  which  a  king  transfers,  not 
to  a  kinsman  or  friend,  but  to  a  stranger  or  enemy, 
the  obedience  of  a  portion  of  his  subjects.  The 
public  law  of  Europe  considers  those  subjects  as 
rebels,  when  they  refuse  to  submit  to  their  new 
prince.  The  famous  distinction  between  domain 
and  frontier,  when  examined  to  the  bottom,  will 
be  found  to  contain  more  sound  than  sense. 

3.  By  the  adoption  of  Joan  I.  the  second  branch  Testament 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  obtained  only  the  county  of  Charles  iv. 
Provence.  After  contending  with  the  eldest  branch  of  An^ou' 
of  their  family  about  the  crown  of  Naples,  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  defend  it  against  the 
house  of  Arragon.  They  fled  into  France,  making 
from  thence  various  expeditions  that  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Ren£,  the  grandson  of  Lewis  I.  had  no  Charles 
other  choice  to  make  than  that  of  Charles  his  bro-  heir. '  e,r 
ther’s  son,  or  that  of  Ren6  of  Vaudemont,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  son  of  his  daughter.  He  preferred 
the  former;  and  this  Charles,  titular  king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  count  of  Provence,  dying  without  chil¬ 
dren,  bequeathed  all  his  rights  to  Lewis  XI.  king 
of  France,  and  father  of  Charles  VIII. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  a  chapter  of  Philip  Co¬ 
mines  (Mem.  L.  viii.  c.  1.)  suggests  the  following 
propositions,  which  appear  to  me  incontestible. 

1.  Ren£  of  Anjou  appointed  his  nephew  Charles, 
and  Charles  appointed  Lewis  XI.  heirs  to  all  their  Wspreten- 
rights.  2.  The  king  of  France  acknowledged  that  crown  of 
these  princes  were  not  entitled  to  alter  the  order  NapIes‘ 
of  succession  by  their  testaments.  3.  Lewis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.  took  possession  of  Provence 

only 
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only  because  it  was  a  male  fief ;  and  that  the  male 
line  being  extinct,  Ren6  of  Vaudemont  could  not 
Franceat have  any  legitimate  claim.  4.  Instead  of  dispute 
Srst  ac-  ing  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  king- 

knowledges  °  ■ 

ther dom  .  of  Naples,  where  the  Salique  law  was  un¬ 
known,  the  court  of  France  ordered  its  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  permitted  him  to 
lead  his  company  of  an  hundred  lances  in  the  expe*r 
The  subse-  dition  against  that  country.  5.  A  discovery  is 
putefoand-  made  of  ancient  testaments  of  Charles  I.  and 
testaments  °^lcr  Pences  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  by  which 
they  irrevocably  unite  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  county  of  Provence;  but  the  authenticity  of 
these  testaments  was  never  clearly  ascertained.  6. 
Charles  VIII.  concluded,  that  because  he  was 
count  of  Provence  by  the  testament  of  Charles  IV. 
of  Anjou,  failing  his  male  issue,  he  therefore  also 
became  lawful  king  of  Naples.  From  this  time, 
there  was  no  longer  any  mention  of  the  rights  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Yet  this  duke,  so  much 
despised,  might  surely  have  asked,  since  the  two 
states  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law  of  suc^ 
cession,  why  the  county  ought  to  serve  as  a  rule 
for  the  kingdom,  rather  than  the  kingdom  for  the 
whether  county?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent 

the  Salique  J  . 

law  ought  with  justice  to  reject  the  Salique  law  m  ascertain- 
been  re-  ing  the  succession  to  Provence,  because  that  law 
fcovence,or  was  unknown  in  Naples,  than  to  introduce  a  new 
^Naples?  *aw  at  Naples  because  it  was  admitted  in  Pro¬ 
vence  ? 

Maxim  of  But  we  need  only  adopt  a  maxim  of  Father 
nici  r  a  Daniel,  to  terminate  the  controversy  at  once.  The 

duke. 
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duke  of  Lorraine  had  not  force  to  maintain  his 
right ;  the  king  of  France  had ;  and  this  force 
entitled  him  to  a  preference.  Yet  I  know  not 
whether  we  can  justly  adopt  a  maxim,  which  may 
be  thus  expressed  in  general  terms.  “  If  a  lawful  explained, 
heir  cannot  maintain  his  pretensions,  they  become 
of  course  extinct;  and  the  next  person  in  the 
order  of  succession  may  assume  his  place,  assert 
and  obtain  the  inheritance  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.” 

Such  are  the  principal  titles  of  the  houses  of  other  title* 
Anjou  and  Arragon  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  It 
belongs  to  the  reader  to  pronounce  sentence;  after 
lirst  casting  his  eye  on  some  other  rights  of  both 
parties,  too  weak  or  uncertain  to  merit  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion.  1.  The  house  of  France  might  assert  The  act  of 
that  by  the  pope’s  investiture  of  Charles  I.  the  ofChariesi. 
rights  of  that  prince  devolved  to  the  family  of 
Anjou.  I  pretend  not  to  decide.  The  monk  who 
prepared  that  act  with  scholastic  formality,  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  perplexing  it,  that  I  cannot 
-perceive  whether  those  rights  returned  thereby  to 
the  pope,  or  descended  to  the  family  of  Bourbon 
or  to  that  of  Valois. 

2.  The  right  of  conquest,  an  odious  right,  fit  Right  of 
only  to  make  illustrious  criminals;  which  alter-  C011liuest- 
nately  favoured  both  parties. 

3.  The  right  of  adoption  by  queen  Joan  II.  Right  of 
But  as  she  successively  adopted  Lewis  of  Anjou  queen  Joan 
and  Alphonzo  of  Arragon,  the  one  of  those  quan-  JI' 
tities,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  algebra,  destroys 

the  other. 
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4.  The  right  of  possession.  The  house  of  At- 
ragon  enjoyed  it  sixty  years.  Yet  the  house  of 
Anjou  had  never  relinquished  its  pretensions  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seized  every  opportunity  of  as* 
serting  them. 

b.  The  consent  of  the  subjects,  the  fairest  of  all 
titles.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Arragon  might 
allege  the  universal  obedience  paid  to  their  au¬ 
thority  ;  but,  according  to  the  opposite  party,  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  that  house,  and  the  murmurs 
of  the  people,  clearly  proved  their  obedience  to  be 
involuntary. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  only  made  for  wild 
beasts.  The  laws  of  succession,  though  well 
contrived  in  themselves,  are  destitute  of  fixed 
principles.  The  only  title  not  liable  to  objection, 
is  the  consenting  voice  of  a  free  people. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LETTER  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  COCCHI,  BY  CHEVALIER 
L.  G.  ARETINO, 

Respecting  some  Transactions  in  the  Cisalpine 
Gallic  War ,  A.U.  C.  529. 

Florence,  5th  August,  1764. 

I  have  been  reading  a  little  work,  inti  tied,  A 
Critical  Letter  of  the  Chevalier  Lorenzo  Guazzesi 
Aretino ,  to  Doctor  Anthony  Cocchi,  Physician  and 
Antiquary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty;  respecting 
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some  transactions  in  the  Cisalpine  Gallic  War ,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  529  ;  Arezzo,  1752 ;  in  \9mo.pp. 
103.  I  find  in  this  little  work,  erudition,  good 
sense,  sound  criticism,  with  much  local  knowledge. 
Its  chief  fault  is  that  of  the  Chevalier’s  country,  an 
Asiatic  style,  prejudicial  to  strength,  precision,  and 
brevity.  I  shall  unite,  under  one  point  of  view, 
what  I  have  learned  from  him  on  the  subject,  and 
the  additions  which  my  own  reflections  have  made 
to  it.  This  sketch  would  be  less  imperfect,  had  I 
a  Polybius  at  hand. 

1.  I  cannot  imagine  any  event  that  would  have 
more  endangered  the  greatness  of  Rome  than  the 
union  of  the  Gauls  aiu^ Carthaginians  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  Both  these  nations  were  formidable  to 
that  ambitious  republic ;  and  in  both  the  projects 
of  vengeance  would  have  been  directed  by  the 
wisest  policy.  Each  would  have  brought  with  it 
the  advantages  in  which  its  ally  was  deficient. 
Carthage  was  powerful  in  wealth,  shipping,  and 
military  discipline.  The  populousness,  valour,  and 
advantageous  situation  of  the  Gauls  made  the 
Romans  always  consider  a  Gallic  war  as  an  event 
big  with  alarm  and  danger.  Had  the  allies  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  difference  of  their  views  and  character 
would  have  facilitated  the  friendly  division  of  their 
conquests,  and  cemented  their  union.  But  the 
cautious  and  narrow  policy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  lazy  insensibility  natural  to  improvident 
Barbarians,  delivered  the  Romans  from  the  danger 
of  this  alliance.  The  republic,  I  imagine,  who 
knew  how  to  dissemble  her  hatred  as  well  as  her 
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Ambition,  was  careful  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Gauls ;  and,  before  provoking  their  resent¬ 
ment,  patiently  waited  until  they  should  have  no 
other  resource  than  in  themselves. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  470,  the  Galli  Senbnes  were 
almost  extirpated.  The  colonies  of  Castrum  and 
Sena  were  sent  into  the  country  extending  from 
the  iEsis  to  the  Ufens;  and  the  whole  of  their 
territory,  the  Ager  Gallicus,  was  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  state.  Fifty-eight  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  tribune,  ambitious  of  popularity,  obtained 
a  law  for  dividing  this  public  property  among  the 
citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  lands,  which  fyad  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  Gauls,  should  at  once  provoke  a  war  as  fierce 
as  it  was  general :  all  that  I  understand  is,  that  the 
neighbouring  Boii  enjoyed  the  right  of  public 
pasturage,  on  paying  a  small  quit-rent  called  Scrip - 
tura;  and  that  the  lands  were  perhaps  subfarmed 
by  individuals.  The  avarice  of  the  new  proprietors 
may  be  supposed  to  have  expelled  the  feeble  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Senones,  which  the  wise  moderation  of 
government  had  left  unmolested.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Romans  would' grow  more  formidable 
to  the  Gauls,  in  proportion  as  that  frontier  was - 
fortified  and  peopled  by  a  rival  and  warlike  colony. 
Whatever  were  the  reasons,  it  is  certain  that  this 
law  spread  dismay  and  fury  through  the  whole  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  These  nations  flew  to  arms,  and 
invited  into  Italy  numerous  mercenaries  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  Romans  prepared  for -re¬ 
sisting  the  storm.  By  an  enumeration  of  their 
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-forces  in  Italy,  they  found  they  Could  send  into 
the  field  700,000  foot  and  70,000  horse*  The  con¬ 
sul  dEmilius,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  took 
post  at  Ariminum,  to  defend  the  Ager  Gallicus,  the 
object  of  the  war;  and  one  of  the  praetors  was 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Tuscany.  Atilius, 
the  other  consul,  had  sailed  to  Sardinia,  with  a  view 
of  conquering  the  barbarians  of  that  island. 

It  is  not  material  to  determine  by  what  route 
the  barbarians  penetrated  into  Etruria,  which  they 
thought  fit  to  render  the  first  theatre  of  the  war. 
The  praetor  had  naturally  posted  himself  near  to 
Arezzo,  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Romans  in 
Tuscany.  If  they  marched  by  the  sea-side,  the 
Gauls  might  have  deceived  his  vigilance;  if  they 
pursued  the  road  of  Bologna  and  Valdimugello,* 
the  general  must  have  been  too  weak  to  resist 
them,  and  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  allowing 
them  to  ravage  .with  impunity  the  rich  Tuscan 
pastures.f  They  got  possession  of  an  immense 
booty  in  cattle  and  slaves.  Proud  of  following  the 
footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  they  advanced  to  Clu- 
sium,  on  the  straight  road  to  the  capital.  There 
they  heard  that  the  prastor,  who  had  perhaps  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement,  pursued  them  by  forced 
marches.  They  changed  their  direction,  in  order 
to  meet  him ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day’s 
march,  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other. 
Both  sides  fortified  their  camp.  If  we  examine 
the  road  by  Clusium  to  Arezzo  in  the  Valdichiana, 

*  Littera  Crit.  p.  37.  +  Id.  p.  39. 
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we  shall  find  the  villages  of  Lucignana  and  Sina* 
lunga  situated  at  a  convenient  distance*  The. 
Romans  had  occupied  an  excellent  camp;  and 
the  barbarians,  notwithstanding  their  impetuosity, 
thought  it  wiser  to  withdraw  them  from  it  by  stra¬ 
tagem,  than  to  dislodge  them  by  force.  They 
marched  with  their  whole  infantry,  left  their  fires 
burning  to  deceive  the  Romans,  as  well  as  their 
cavalry,  who  might  continually  harass  them  until 
they  were  drawn  to  the  place  to  which  they  wished 
to  decoy  them.  The  praetor  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  was  punished  for  hisNcredulity  by  a  bloody  de¬ 
feat.  He  with  much  difficulty  retired  to  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  defended  himself  till  the.  arrival  of  the 
consul  iEmilius,  who  by  forced  marches  had  passed 
the  Appemiines..  His  arrival  saved  the  praetor ;  and 
the  Gaulsnow  thought  only  of  securing  their  booty 
and  making  their  retreat  along  the  sea  coast.  The 
narrative  of  Polybius  is  clear;  and  if  Casaubon  had 
taken  the  sense  of  the  passage  as  well  as  Mr.  Guazzesi, 
the  text  of  this  great  historian  would  no  longer  con¬ 
tain  any  geographical  difficulties.  He  says  of  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Gauls,  Iioiri<roc[A£yo.i  tw  vTro^upncriv  us  vrri  woXtv 
<p xuroXxv.  If  we  translate  the  words  Fcesulas  ten- 
dunt  we  suppose  the  Gauls  to  perform  a  march' al¬ 
most  incredible,  and  to  make  a  movement  altoge¬ 
ther  absurd,  since  it  implies  that  the  Romans  pur¬ 
sued'  their  cavalry  sixty  miles  without  putting 
them  to  the  rout.  These  difficulties  are  increased 
when  we  follow  the  Gauls  to  Passiilse  and  to  the 

Qv  .  r  *  Littera  Crit.  p,  54/)”  r“»  • 
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foot  of  the  Appennines ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  they  can  retreat  to  Telamon,  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Cluverius,  in  preferring  on 
this  occasion  the  authority  of  Orosius  to  that  of 
Polybius,  and  supposing  that  the  last  battle  was 
fought  near  to  Arezzo.  Why  should  not  the  words 
us  £7r<  <pou<robxv  versus  Fcesulas  be  translated  in  the 
direction  of  Fcesula ,  according  to  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  signification  and  the  easiest  construction?  The 
Gauls  then  pursued  the  road  from  Clusium  to 
JFsesulae,  but  had  scarcely  concealed  themselves  be¬ 
hind  the  chain  of  hills  which  separates  the  duchy 
of  Tuscany  from  the  district  of  Sienna,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  come  to  an  engagement.  Thanks 
to  the  happy  discovery  of  Mr.  Guazzesi,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  campaign  is  unravelled.*  The  Romans 
retired  to  one  of  those  hills ;  and  by  dispatching 
couriers  across  the  thick  woods  by  which  they 
were  covered,  communicated  the  news  of  their 
situation  to  the  consul. 

Why  did  the  Barbarians  prefer  the  road  by  the 
coast  to  that  of  Valdimugello,  which  is  far  shorter? 
Why  did  they  not  traverse  the  country  in  a  right 
line,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno, 
and  then  follow  the  coast  to  the  openings  of  the 
hills  of  Valdimagra?  We  are  sure  that  Port  Tela¬ 
mon  is  nearer  than  the  mountains  of  Sienna  to 
Rome.  Mr.  Guazzesi  well  explains  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  by  the  changes  which  time  has  effected  in 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  by  our  ignorance 

*  V.  particularly  EitteraCrit.  p,  41 — 58. 
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whether  this  route  was  not  the  only  one  practica¬ 
ble  for  an  army ;  by  the  preference  given  by  the 
Gauls  to  the  plain  country,  where  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  their  numerous  cavalry,  and  by  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  piratical  vessels  belonging 
to  their  own  nation  or  the  Ligurians,  in  which 
they  might  transport  their  booty  without  difficulty 
or  danger.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to 
penetrate  into  the  motives  by  which  the  Barbari¬ 
ans  were  actuated,  before  we  can  fairly  appreciate 
their  conduct  in  passing  from  fury  to  dismay;  and 
in  marching  up  to  their  enemies,  merely  that  they 
might  fly  before  them,  especially  after  they  had 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  victory.  The  Gallic  army 
was  governed  by  two  principles  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  Cisalpine  nations  perceived  that  such 
a  war  could  only  terminate  in  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion  or  that  of  the  Romans.  They  fought  like 
men,  who  had  their  dearest  interests  at  stake;  but 
their  allies  the  Gesatje  were  not  animated  by  a 
similar  spirit.  These  troops  were  not  a  nation, 
but  rather  an  assemblage  from  different  nations,* 
who  had  passed  the  Alps  merely  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  and  who  wished  to  secure  their  booty  by 
a  speedy  retreat,  without  longer  exposing  their 
persons  in  a  war  which  did  not  concern  them. 
Their  leader  Anocrestes  was  the  first  who  proposed 
this  measure;  and  as  the  age  was  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  geography,  and  the  Barbarians  were 
unacquainted  both  wildi  the  country  and  the  lan¬ 
guage,  they  could  only  shape  their  route  by  the 
course  of  those  rivers  which,  swelled  to  torrents, 
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had  forced  their  passage  through  the  least  ob¬ 
structed  vallies.  They  were  then  near  the  source 
of  the  Umbro ;  and  as  that  liver  flows  from  the 
south-west,  they  must  have  approached  Rome,  as 
they  came  to  its  mouth  mear  Port  Telamon.  It 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  country,  were  loath  to  leave  it,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  they  would  with  pleasure 
avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance. 

I  say  that  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Umbro 
till  they  came  to  its  mouth,  although  Port  Tela¬ 
mon  be  eighteen  miles  nearer  to  Rome.  But  we 
learn  from  a  passage  of  Frontinus’s  Stratagems, 
that  they  entered  the  plain  at  Colonia;  and  that 
the  Boii  posted  ten  thousand  men  in  a  wood  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  consul  jEmilius  dis¬ 
covered  the  ambush,  and  cut  the  enemy  in  pieces. 
Critics,  to  whom  the  name  of  Colonia  was  un¬ 
known,  have  endeavoured  in  their  usual  way  to 
explain  or  correct  it.  This  place,  now  Colonna, 
was  called  Columnata  in  the  middle  ages;  it  is  a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Grossetto,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Umbro  and  Lake  Castiglione,  or 
Aprilis;#  and  was  the  scene  of  the  battle,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Port  Telamon,  a  place  far 
better  known. 

History  informs  us,  that  the  consul  ALmilius 
continued  to  follow  the  army  of  the  Barbarians 
without  venturing  to  provoke  them  to  a  battle; 
and  that,  by  a  singular  chance,  his  colleague 
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Atilius,  who  had  disembarked  his  army  at  Pisa,  un¬ 
expectedly  fell  in  with  their  vanguard;  that  a  bat¬ 
tle  ensued,  in  which  that  consul  was  slain;  while. 
iEmilius,  on  his  side,  having  also  attacked  the 
enemy,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  destroyed  the 
whole  Barbarian  army,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound 
to  the  liberty  , of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  Of  all  those 
circumstances,  I  find  most  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  surprise  of  Atilius.  He  could  not  have 
left  his  province  of  Sardinia  without  the  orders  of 
the  senate.  His  instructions  must  have  required 
him  to  gain  information,  both  of  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  and  of  those  of  his  colleagues,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  whom  he  was  to  act.  This  duty  was 
easily  performed  in  a  friendly  country,  where  the 
consternation  of  the  people  and  the  flight  of  the 
peasants  loudly  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the 
Barbarians.  In  whatever  manner  this  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  the  Gallic  army,  attacked  in  front  and 
rear  by  two  Roman  consuls,  advancing  in  contrary 
directions,  will  always,  in  my  opinion,  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  well-combined  project,  rather  than  of  a 
military  neglect,  hardly  conceivable.  *  *  *  * 
Mr.  Guazzesi*  is  of  opinion  that  Tuscany  for¬ 
merly  abounded  in  forests ;  and  that  the  districts 
of  Cortona,  Arezzo,  and  Fassulae  were  entirely 
covered  with  them.  The  extent  of  the  Ciminian 
wood  is  well  known.  In  the  year  of  the  city  444, 
Livy  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  forest  near  Clusium. 
During  the  Punic  wars,  the  Romans  brought  their 

*  Littera  Crit.  p.  59 — 64. 
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timber  for  ship-building  from  Rusellas,  Perugia, 
and  Clusium;  and  wood  abounded  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Sienna,  Volaterra,  and  Populonium, 
whose  inhabitants  wrought  the  iron  from  the 
island  of  Elba.  Flavius  Vopiscus  observes,  that 
in  the  time  of  Aurelian  there  was  a  great  quantity 
of  wood  near  the  Aurelian  way;  and  Strabo 
extends  the  remark;  to  all  Tuscany.  By  digging 
into  the  Valdichiana,  even  near  the  surface,  the 
workmen  still  find  trees  of  a  prodigious  size,  which 
are  now  petrified.  Need  we  appeal  to  the  ancient 
names  and  epithets  of  the  country,  la  Farneta , 
Alberoso ,  Frassinetto,  Cereto ,  la  Selve;  or  to  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  communities  in  those 
parts,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  of  furnishing 
yearly  to  their  lords  a  certain  number  of  wild  boars? 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MALLET’S  IN¬ 
TRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
DENMARK. 

July  14,  17 64.] — I  read  Mr.  Mallet’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Denmark,  with  a  Translation 
of  the  Edda,  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  Celts. 
We  have  now  half  a  dozen'of  bibles,  if  we  include 
our  own.  A  valuable  work  might  be  written,  giving" 
a  philosophical  picture  of  religions,  their,  genius, 
reasonings  and  influence  on  the  manner^,  govern¬ 
ment,  philosophy,  and  poetry  of  their  respective 
votaries.  Mr.  Mallet  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
q  4  candour; 
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candour;  he  has  carefully  examined  his  subject, 
but  treats  it  with  more  perspicuity  than  elegance. 
His  great  principle,  that  the  religion  of  Odin 
formed  that  character  of  the  northern  nations, 
whose  effects  are  still  perceptible  among  ourselves, 
is  judicious,  in  many  respects  well  founded,  and 
perfectly  well  illustrated.  He  makes  excellent 
observations  on  the  populousness  of  the  North; 
tending  to  shew  that  the  numerous  swarms  which 
issued  from  it  in  ancient  times  do  not  prove  it  to 
have  been  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  Edda  supplied  him  with  copious  materials  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  morals.  In  treating  of 
government,  he  has  not  a  voucher  equally  au¬ 
thentic,  and  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Tacitus 
and  analogy.  These  guides  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Tacitus  indeed  comprehended  Scandi¬ 
navia  under  the  name  of  Germany;  but  in  his 
general  description  of  the  Germanic  institutions, 
he  had  chiefly  in  view  the  nations  with  which  he 
was  best  acquainted,  those  situate  near  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  religion  of  Odin  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Tacitus.  When  that  historian  takes  it  for  a  truth 
certain  and  incontrovertible,  that  the  Germans 
were  indigenous,  and  that  the  purity  of  their  blood 
was  never  corrupted  by  any  foreign  admixture, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  he  could 
be  ignorant  that  a  great  Scythian  colony  had 
conquered  Scandinavia  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  his  own  times.  I  would  rather  suppose 
with  Dalin,  that  Odin’s  migration  happened  in  the 
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reign  of  Trajan.  That  conqueror’s  design  must 
have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  weakness  of 
the  Cimbri,  and  the  slavery  of  the  Sinones,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  in  Tacitus.  This  asra  tends  to 
shew  that  the  poverty  of  human  invention,  as 
well  as  the  policy  of  prophets,  always  obliges  them 
to  enrich  new  religions  at  the  expense  of  the  old, 
and  to  mould  them  conformably  to  the  national 
character.  A  religion  inculcating  the  fear  of 
death  would  have  met  with  a  very  unfavourable 
reception  among  the  Celts.  The  genius  of  Odin’s 
superstition  and  morals  prevailed  among  the 
Cimbri,  who  were  long  anterior  to  that  legis¬ 
lator;  and  among  the  Celtiberians,  who  probably 
never  heard  of  his  name.  As  to  the  country  from 
which  the  author  of  the  Edda  came,  I  would  adopt 
the  common  tradition  which  fixes  his  ancient  seat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Masotis,  I  am  not  frightened  at  the  greatness  of 
the  distance.  Great  journies  are  accomplished  by 
savage  nations;  and  their  scanty  geographical 
knowledge  is  often  extended  by  accident.  A  Scy¬ 
thian  of  the  tribe  of  Asas,  taken  prisoner  by  his 
neighbours,  may  have  passed  through  successive 
masters  to  the  shore  of  the  Baltic.  At  his  return, 
he  would  describe  the  advantageous  situation  of 
the  country,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  con¬ 
quest  might  be  effected,  Odin  (we  must  suppose 
him  a  man  of  genius)  would  perceive,  that  the  na¬ 
tions  bordering  on  the  empire  were  less  ignorant, 
g.nd  more  warlike,  than  those  removed  at  a  greater 
distance ;  and  that  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  who 

-wished 
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wished  to  found  a  great  kingdom,  must  march 
against  the  northern  extremity.  The  intermediate- 
nations  would  gladly  deliver  themselves  from  a 
dangerous  invader  by  granting  to  him  a  free  pas¬ 
sage;  a  favour  which,  in  an  age  little  skilled  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  is  of  small  importance;  and 
which  the  heroicah  sincerity  of  barbarians  seldom 
permitted  them  to  abuse.  The  courses  of  the  great' 
rivers  must  have  much  facilitated  his  journey.  He 
would  sail  up  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga,  to  de¬ 
scend  with  the  stream  of  the  Dina  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Riga;  The  sources  of  those  rivers  are 
npt  widely  distant  from  each  other;  and  when  the 
land  was  less  elevated  by  seventy-eight  feet  than  it 
is  at  present,  there  may  have  been  communica-' 
tions,  now  lost,  between  neighbouring  seas.  Odin 
established  his  worship  in  Scandinavia.  Thence 
it  spread  among  the  northern  nations  of  Germany 
called  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  carried  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fifth  century.  In  those  countries  only, 

I  think,  we  ought  to  look  for  it:  Mr.  Mallet’s 
system  supposes  it  too  extensive.  I  do  not  find  in 
the  Edda  that  Odin  the  conqueror  of  the  North/ 
and  the  priest  of  a  god  also  named  Odin,  wished  eVer 
to  pass  himself  for  a  divinity;  nor  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  ever  worshipped  deified  men;  a  Worship 
much  rarer  than  is  commonly  'imagined/  Odin 
the  conqueror  boasted  of  being  a  magician ;  a  pre¬ 
tension  altogether  inconsistent  with  that  of  his 
divinity.  M  3M  fvifrxt  r  mxr 

July  Id.]— I  did  not  wish  to  proceed  with  Mr. 
Mallet’s  large  history,  which  followed  his  introduce 
•  tion; 
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tion ;  this  would  have  diverted  me  too  much  from 
my  -present  pursuits ;  but  I  could  not  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  reading  a  detached  part,  relative  to 
the  conversion  of  Scandinavia,  in  order  to  see  the 
downfall  of  Odin’s  superstition,  of  which  I  had 
beheld  the  establishment,  and  examined  the  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  subject  is  treated  dryly,  and  without 
taste.  An  important  question  occurs,  why  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  should  have  so  obstinately 
rejected  Christianity,  while  their  countrymen  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  empire  embraced  it  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  Mr.  Mallet  will  answer,  that  the  latter 
consisted  only  of  unsteady  young  men  who  had 
left  their  native  country  before  they  were  tho¬ 
roughly  confirmed  in  the  prejudices  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Yet  he  well  knows  that  several  of  those  mi¬ 
grations  were  made  by  communities  at  large ;  and 
that  the  young  men  were  accompanied  by  men  far 
advanced  in  years,  whose  hearts  and  principles 
were  no  longer  susceptible  of  change ;  by  women 
whose  weakness  and  timidity  render  them  pecu¬ 
liarly  prone  to  superstition ;  as  well  as  by  bards, 
priests,  and  prophetesses,  who  combated  the  new 
worship  by  every  weapon  that  either  custom,  fear, 
or  honour  could  supply.  This  explanation,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  Neither  do  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  leaders  of  the  Barbarians 
embraced  Christianity  through  policy,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  provoke  the  conquerors,  in  order  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  themselves  with  the  conquered,  whom  they 
despised.  Besides,  those  leaders  of  the  Vandals 
and  Burgundians  embraced  Arianism.  Policy 

would 
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would  not  have  taught  them  to  adopt  the  senth 
ments  of  the  smallest  portion  of  their  subjects.  I 
believe  the  true  reason  for  the  difference  arose 
merely  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  one 
class  left  their  country,  whereas  the  other  remained 
at  home.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  Saxons,  who 
knew  Christianity  only  by  baptism  and  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  whose  love  of  liberty  rejected  that 
religion  as  a  badge  of  the  imperious  laws  im¬ 
posed  by  Charlemagne.  I  have  in  view  only 
those  nations  among  whom  Christianity  appear¬ 
ed  not  as  a  conqueror  or  persecutor,  but  as  a 
supplicant.  All  religions  depend  in  some  degree 
on  local  circumstances.  The  least  superstitious 
Christian  would  feel  more  devotion  on  Mount  Cal¬ 
vary  than  in  London.  Among  learned  nations 
reading  and  reflection,  and  among  the  nations  of 
the  East  a  natural  warmth  of  fancy,  supply,  in 
some  measure,  the  real  presence  of  objects,  and 
give  to  them  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  mental 
existence.  But  mental  representations  are  too 
subtile  to  make  an  impression  on  the  phlegmatic 
insensibility  of  Scandinavians  ;  and  a  missionary 
must  have  combated  their  faith  with  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  their  native  country.  The  temple  of 
Upsal  in  which  they  had  purchased  the  favour  of 
Odin  by  thousands  of  human  victims ;  those  rocks 
which  the  ancient  Scaldi  had  covered  with  Runic 
characters,  the  more  venerable  because  .  unin tel  1L 
gible ;  those  mounts  which  religion  had  raised  tc* 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  which  they 
hoped  that  their  own  would,  be  perpetuated : — all 

these 
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these  objects  kept  possession  of  their  minds,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  continually  striking  their  senses. 
But  the  nations  of  Germany,  when  transported 
into  southern  countries,  lost  hold  of  the  firmest 
foundation  of  their  faith.  Temples,  altars,  tombs, 
and  consecrated  places  were  all  on  the  side  of  a 
new  religion,  which  naturally  insinuated  itself  into 
the  void  of  credulity  left  craving  in  their  minds. 
They  first  wondered,  and  then  believed.  The 
changes  produced  by  anew  climate  in  their  modes 
of  life,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
tended  to  estrange  them  from  a  superstition  better 
adapted  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  than  to  those  of 
the  Tagus,  and  to  forests  than  to  cities.  A  barba¬ 
rian,  who  had  tasted  the  wine  of  Falernum,  would 
not  feel  much  desire  of  intoxicating  himself  with 
hydromel  at  Odin's  festival ;  and  when  he  panted 
under  an  African  sun,  a  hell  open  to  the  north 
wind  would  not  greatly  excite  his  terror.  His  un¬ 
derstanding  would  be  improved,  and  his  heart  soft¬ 
ened,  in  his  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  van¬ 
quished  ;  and  every  cause  would  concur  to  make 
him  quit  a  mode  of  worship  founded  on  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  re¬ 
ligion  connected  with  a  science  which  he  began  to 
relish,  and  inculcating  the  virtues  of  humanity 
which  he  began  to  value.  He  was  besides  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  nation  of  missionaries,  whose  zeal 
was  animated  by  a  personal  interest  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  their  masters,  that  those  fierce  tigers  might 
be  confined  in  the  chains  of  religion.  Bishops, 
priests,  and  women,  who  mingled  caresses  with 
-■'-i  con- 
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controversy,  were  sedulous  to  convert  the  princes 
and  great  men,  whose  example  was  easily  followed 
by  that  of  the  careless  multitude.  Such  means  of 
conversion  are  far  more  efficacious  than  those  with 
which  a  few  Benedictines  are  furnished,,  who  travel 
into  the  woods  of  Sweden  to  preach  patience,  hu¬ 
mility,  and  faith  to  numerous  bands  of  pirates. 
These  warriors  either  massacred  the  priests,  or 
spared  them  through  mere  contempt.  An  apparent 
exception  to  this  theory  tends  really  to  confirm  it: 
the  Saxons,  who  settled  in  England,  were  not  con¬ 
verted  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their 
establishment  in  that  country.  This  happened, 
because  they  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  into 
Wales ;  because  the  climate  of  England  was  not 
widely  different  from  their  own ;  and  because  this 
kingdom  was  the  least  polished  of  all  the  Roman 
provinces.  But  the  same  causes  operated  on  the 
Saxons,  though  more  slowly;  and  when  they  began 
to  enjoy  tranquillity  at  home,  they  readily  embraced 
Christianity  as  taught  them  by  the  Roman  mission¬ 
aries. 

A  Protestant  would  also  observe,  that  the  Chrisr 
tianity  of  the  tenth  century  is  of  far  more  difficult 
digestion  than  that  of  the  fifth.  It  certainly  is  so 
to  a,  man  who  reasons. 


(  23  9  ) 
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Chapitre  I. 

Flat  de  VAllemagnt  et  de  la  Suisse — La  Matson  d’Autriche 
— La  Noblesse — Le  Clerge — Les  Villes  libres — Les 
trois  Cantons  popidaires — Ambition  d’ Albert  I. — Ty¬ 
rannic  de  ses  Gouverneurs — Conjuration — Soultvement 
des  Suisses — Mort  d’ Albert  I. — Henri  VII. — Frederic 
d’Autriche  et  Louis  de  Baiibre — Bataille  de  Morgarten 
— Alliance  perpttuelle  des  trois  Cantons — Fondation  du 
Corps  Hehetique. 

La  Suisse  est  situee  au  milieu  de  l’Europe,  entre 
la  France,  ITtalie,  et  l’Allemagne.  Sa  largeur,  de- 
puis  Basle  jusqu’au  mont  St.  Bernard,  estd’environ 
quarante-deux  lieues,  et  sa  plus  grande  6tendue  de 
Geneve  jusqu’au  lac  de  Constance  ne  surpasse 
point  soixante-dix  lieues.  Toute  la  partie  m6ri- 
Rionale  et  orientale  de  cette  province  est  couverte 
par  la  masse  ^norme  des  Alpes,  et  compose  le  som- 
met  de  cette  chaine  de  montagnes  qui  s’£tend  de 
la,  mer  Adriatique  jusqu’&  la  M6diterran6e.  C’est 
dans  le  sein  de  ces  montagnes  que  les  eaux  du 
ciel  se  sont  Creus6es  mille  r6servoirs  in^puisables, 
dont  les  canaux  vont  porter  Taboiidance  jusques 
dans  les  extr6mit&s  de  TEurope.  D’un  c6t6,  le 

Rbin, 
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Rhin,  qui  sort  du  pied  du  mont  St*  Godard*  em- 
brasse  dans  les  replis  de  son  cours  tranquille  une 
grande  partie  du  contour  de  la  Suisse  qu’il  sdpare 
aujourdhui  de  l’Allemagne.  Sorti  du  lac  de  Con¬ 
stance  il  re^oit  le  tribut  de  l’ Aar,  de  la  Reuss,  et  du 
Limmat,  qui  se  r^unissent  aprks  avoir  ariosi  Vintd- 
rieur  des  terres.  II  se  tourne  enfin  du  c6t6  du 
Nord,  et  se  perd  dans  les  sables  de  la  Hollande* 
Au  midi  le  Rhone  se  pr^cipite  avec  fureur  de  la 
in£me  montagne,  et  court,  a  travers  le  lac  de  Ge¬ 
neve,  joindre  sous  les  murs  de  Lyon  ses  eaux  ra- 
pides  aux  eaux  lentes  dc  la  Sadne.  Les  Alpes 
s’abaissant  insensiblement  forment  des  cdteaux 
moins  ingrats,  fertilises  par  des  mains  libres  et  in- 
dustrieuses.  Ces  montagnes  se  relevent  enfin  de 
nouveau  pour  former  cette  chaine  qui  s’dtend  sous 
le  nom  de  Jura  depuis  le  Rhone  jusquau  Rhin,  et 
qui  sert  de  rempart  <i  la  Suisse  contre  la  Bour¬ 
gogne. 

Vers  la  fin  du  treizi&me  sikcle,  la  Suisse  dtoit 
encore  une  province  de  l’empire  d’Allemagne.  Ce 
grand  corps  sortoit  de  lanarchie,  et  sa  constitution 
politique  prenoit  d&s  lors  la  forme  singuli&re 
qu’elle  a  conservde  jusqu’a  nos  jours.  L’autoritd 
impdriale  fut  la  victime  d’une  revolution  que  les 
6v6nemens  pr^paroient  depuis  longtems*  Frederic 
II.  etoit  digne  d’un  autre  si&cle  et  d’un  sort  plus 
heureux,  mais  il  combattit  avec  plus  de  Constance 
que  de  boriheur  centre  Fambition  des  grands;  le 
fanatisme  des  peuples,  et  la  politique  de  la  cour  de 
Rome.  Les  villes  Italiennes,  devenues  riches  de 
leur  commerce,  et  fibres  de  leurs  richessesj  se  ran- 

geoient 
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geoient  avec  ardeur  sous  l*£tendard  des  pontifes 
qui  £toit  pour  eux  celui  de  la  liberty.  Pendant 
que  l’empereur  poursuivoit  en  Italie  un  fantdme 
de  puissance  qui  lui  £chappoit  toujours;  les  princes 
d’Allemagne  brisbrent  les  foibles  liens  qui  les  at- 
taehoient  encore  k  leur  souverain,  usurp&rent  ses 
droits,  ses  domaines,  et  ses  revenus ;  et  s’arrogerent 
dans  leurs  provinces  respectives  une  autorit6  ind£- 
pendante  et  h£r£ditaire.  La  raort  de  Frederic  mit 
le  comble  aux  d6sordres  publics ;  et  l’empire  sembla 
rentrer  dans  cet  6tat  de  nature,  dans  lequel  chacun, 
libre  du  frein  des  loix,  est  l’ennemi  de  son  sembla- 
ble. 

Apr&s  un  interr&gne  de  vingt-cinq  ans  les  elec- 
teurs*  c6d&rent  avec  repugnance  au  cri  de  la  nation 
qui  leur  demandoit  un  chef  Ils  s’assembRrent  enfin 
&  Francfort,  et  ce  fut  Rodolphe,  Comte  de  Habs- 
bourg,  qui  r^unit  les  suffrages  d’une  assemble  dont 
il  mlritoit  l’estime  et  dont  il  n’excitoit  point  la 
jalousie.  Ses  vertus  justififerent  leur  choix.  Son 
administration,  4  la  fois  douce  et  ferme,  rendit  bien- 
tdt  la  paix  a  l’empire,  et  la  vigueur  aux  loix.  Il 
ne  se  laissa  jamais  sdduire  par  la  vaine  ambition 
de  faire  valoir  sur  lltalie  les  droits  d’un  empire 
Romain  qui  n’existoit  plus.  Il  respecta  toujours 
les  droits  et  m£me  les  usurpations  <;les  princes,  et 

*  Les  empereurs  etoient  anciennement  choisis  par  le  corps 
entier  de  la  noblesse  Allemande.  Vers  ce  tems-ci  les  sept  grands 
officiers  de  la  maison  imp6riale,  qui  avoifent  toujours  eu  une  part 
distingufce  dans  les  Elections,  commetijoient  h.  y  pr4tendre  un 
droit  exclusif.  La  pretensiorrleur  reussit  et  fut  enfin.  confirmee 
par  la  bulle  d’or, 
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prefera  sagemcnt  son  repos  et  celui  de  la  patrie, 
aux  pretensions  ambitieuses  d’une  dignity, :  qui 
allpit  peut-etre  passer  en  des  mains  etrang&res.  II 
borna  tous  ses  projets  a  l’etablissement  de  sa  mai- 
^on :  les  empereurs  conservoient  encore  le  droit  de 
conferer  de  nouveau  Finvestiture  des  fiefs  toutes 
les  fois  qu’ils  etoient  devolus  a  Fempire.  Les  mal- 
heuis  de  ce  sRcle  offrirent  k  Ilodolpbe  les  plus 
heureuses  occasions  pour  exercer  ce  droit  en  faveur 
de  ses  enfans.  Lorsqu’il  eut  affermi  son  autorite  par 
dix  ans  de  victoire,  il  assembla  tous  les  ordres  de 
l’etat  dans  la  diette  d’Augsbourg;  sous  les  yeux 
de  cette  assemble,  Albert  et  Rodolphe,*  ses  deux 
fils,  recurent  de  leur  pere  les  duch£s  d’Autriche  et 
de  Suabe ;  deux  provinces  qui  n’avoient  plus  de 
maitre  depuis  la  mort  de  Frederic  et  de  Conradin* 
que  leur  malheureux  destin  avoit  conduits  A  Na¬ 
ples  pour  y  perir  sur  un  ediafaud.  Ces  jeunes 
princes  etoient  les  derniers  rejetons  des  anciennes 
maisons  de  Suabe  et  d’Autriche. 

Le  duche  d’Autriche  etoit  un  des  plus  beaux 
fiefs  de  Fempire.  Ses  plaines  fertiles  etoient  cou- 
vertes  d’un  peuple  nombreux,  accoutume  aux 
armes  par  les  guerres  continuelles  qu’il  avoit  & 
soutenir  contre  les  Hongrois  et  les  Bohemiens.  La 
liberality  de  Frederic  Barberousse  avoit  affian chi 
les  souverains  d’Autriche  de  tous  les  devoirs  one> 
reux  d’un  meiribre  de  Fempire ;  pendant  qu’ils  en 
conservoient  les  honneurs'et  tous  les  avantages. 

rn  '  jj-'fii  epAh  3’)j  n>ib 

*  Le  Due  Rodolphe  mourut  avant  son  p£re. 
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Le  duche  cle  Suabeou  d’Allemannie  6toit  d’une 
grande  6tendue  :  puisqu’il  comprcnoit  lcs  pays  Guiiiiman. 
dans  iesquelsles  anciens  Allcmans  s  etoient  etablis;  Helvetia?, 
le  cercle  de  Suabe,  l’Alsace,  et  la  plus  grande  *’  '* c'  8‘ 
partie  de  la  Suisse.  Scs  dues  donn&rent  souvent 
la  couronne  imp^riale,  et  la  portferent  eux-m£mes  Stmv.  s^n 
pendant  plus  d’un  siecle.  L’Empereur  Philippe  de  ^g>lia  Ilist- 
Suabe  acheta  le  premier  la  fid6lite  de  ses  vassaux  p.433. 
au  prix  de  ses  droits  et  de  ses  domaines  qu’il  leur 
abandonnoit.  Frederic  II.  se  vit  attaqiffi  par  une 
foule  d’ennemis  qui  vouloient  ni Writer  le  ciel  en 
d^chirant  le  patrimoine  d’un  tyran  condamiffi  par 
1’^glise.  Le  parti  des  pontifes  se  croyoit  en  droit 
de  lui  tout  arracher;  ses  amis  se  contentoient  de 
Ini  tout  demander.  L’interregne  ann&uitit  les  Guiiiiman. 

de  Reb. 

debris  de  l’autorite  des  dues  de  Suabe ;  et  lorsquc  Heivet.i  iii. 
les  fils  de  Rodolphe  furent  revetus  de  ce  vain  litre,  Republic, 
ils  ne  rc£ urc nt  qu’un  domaine  difficile  a  retrouver  Helvet' 
et  une  souveraineffi  qu’on  ne  recounoissoit  plus. 

Une  seule  circonstance  rendoit  cet  6tablissement 
dun  grand  prix  aux  yeux  des  comtes  de  Habs- 
bourg.  Ils  y  Etoient  situes  au  sein  de  leur  patrie. 

Vers  le  concoursde  l’Aar  et  de  la  Reuss,  s’^levoit  V-G,,inu 
un  ancien  chateau  bati  sur  les  masures  de  Vin-  Hubsbur* 
donisse  plus  ancienne  encore .#  Par  la  foible  lueur  8’ca‘ 

qui 

*  Une  assez  petite  enceinte  contient  des  monumens  de  tous  les  Y.Guilli- 
socles.  On  peut  tracer  encore  les  ryines  de  Vindonisse,  ville  ^”bu^Hcl- 
Romaine,  ruinee  au  quatrieme  siecle  par  les  Allemans  contre  vetiorum, 
lesquels  elle  avoit  servi  de  rempart.  Elle  etoitle  si&ge  de  la  vingt- 
uni&me  legion,  et  des  premiers  ev^ques  de  Constance.  Un  peu  DGices  de 
plus  loin  le  donjon  de  Habsbourg  nous  offre  l’image  de  la  tyrannie  la  Su.lsse* 

R  2  feodale  p.  174-1 86. 
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qui  4claire  ces  terns  t4n6breux,  on  peut  y  d£cou- 
vrir  les  ayeux  de  Rodolphe  vers  le  commencement 
du  onzieme  siecle,  et  suivre  sans  interruption  les 
progrfes  d’une  noblesse  qui  se  d£montre  par  les 
preuves  ordinaires,  par  les  croisades,  les  tournois, 
les  brigandages,  et  les  fondations  pieuses.  Au  bien 
de  ses  pkres,*  Rodolphe  avoit  ajout4  le  riche  heri¬ 
tage  de  sa  m&re,  fille  unique  du  dernier  des  anciens 
Habsbur"*  comtes  de  Kybourg.  Uii  domaine  qui  s’^tendoit 
gica,  i.  vi.  sur  la  plus  belle  partie  de  la  Suisse,  F£clat  de  la 
dignity  imp£riale,  et  des  conjonctures  heureuses  lui 
permirent  d’esp4rer  qu’il  pourroit  un  jour  faire  re¬ 
connoitre  les  loix  de  la  maison  d’Autriclie  depuis 
le  lac  de  Constance  jusqu’zt  celui  de  Geneve.f 

Trente 


V.  Tschudi, 
P- 1  p.  222. 


feodale  et  le  berceau  de  vingt  empereurs.  Les  debris  encore 
plus  considerables  de  l’abbaye  de  Konigsfeld  nous  montrent  les 
trophees  abattus  de  la  superstition.  Enfin  la  petite  ville  de  Bruck, 
qui  termine  le  paysage,  nous  presente  dans  son  Industrie  et  sa 
propret£  un  objet  de  comparaison  assez  favorable  au  sibcle  dans 
lequel  nous  vivons. 

*  Rodolphe  possedoit  cinq  des  plus  beaux  comtSs  de  la  haute 
Allemagne  ;  savoir,  ceux  de  Habsbourg,  de  Kybourg,  de  Lentz- 
bourg,  de  Bade,  et  de  Frobourg,  avec  les  villes  de  Bremgarten, 
Mellingen,  Siersee  et  Sempach ;  celles  'de  Zoffinguen,  Arau  et 
Bruck  dans  l’Argew,  les  villes  de  Winterthur,  de  Frowenfeld,  et 
de  Diessenhofen  dans  la  Turgovie,  avec  les  pays  de  Gastern  et 
de  Zug,  et  beaucoup  d’autres  bourgs  et  villages.  Le  comt6  de 
Bade  et  le  canton  de  Zug  ont  toujours  conserve  leurs  anciennes 
limites;  TArgew  et  la  Turgovie  sont  assez  connues.  11  est  diffi¬ 
cile  de  designer  avec  clartS  les  autres  territoires  qui  sont  engloutis 


dans  les  cantons  de  Zurich  et  de  Lucerne  dont  ils  comprenoient 
V.Guilli-  presque  tout  le  plat  pays. 

mun.de  Re-  f  Les  Allemands  et  les  Bourguignons  partagerent  la  Suisse, 
orara?1Vet':  depuis' le  cinquieme  siecle,  en  deux  portions  assez  inegales,  mais 
lILTii.  qui 
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Trente  ans  d’intrigues  ct  de  combats  lui  avoient 
dd:velopp6  cette  variety  confuse  de  moeurs,  d’int6- 
r£ts,  et  de  pr6jug^s,  qu’on  n'yprouve  que  parmi  les 
peuples  libres  ;  et  lui  avoient  enseign£  l’art  de  les 
ramener  toujours  a  un  seul  point  qu’il  ne  perdoit 
jamais  de  vue.  II  conserva  sur  le  trdne  imperial 
Thumble  simplicity  de  son  premier  6tat.  Maitre 
des  esprits,  il  les  subjuguoit  ygalementpar  l'amour 
et  par  la  terreur ;  et  son  ambition  artificieuse  6toit 
d’autant  plus  redoutable  qu’elle  ne  se  montroit  ja¬ 
mais  que  sous  les  dehors  de  la  franchise  et  de  la 
moderation.  La  conqu£te  importante  qu’il  medi- 
toit  ne  pouvoit  £tre  le  fruit  que  du  terns  et  de  la 
patience.  L’Empereur  Rodolphe  ne  travailla  point 
sans  succ£s ;  la  mort  enfin  l’obligea  de  laisser  k  son 
fils  Albert  ses  desseins  imparfaits,  son  exeinple,  et 
ses  maximes.  Mais  la  politique  depend  moins  de 
la  raison  que  du  caractere.  De  celui  de  son  pyre,  Al¬ 
bert  n’avoit  hal  ite  que  I’ambition  et  la  valeur.  U11 
naturel  dur  et  feroce,  qui  se  dyveloppa  en  lui  d£s  sa 
plus  tendre  jeunesse,  eftraya  tous  les  yieeteurs  et 
donna  la  preference  &  son  rival  Adolphe,  comte  de 
Nassau ;  mais  la  conduite  imprudente  du  nouvel 


qui  furent  toujours  distinguees  par  les  loix  et  le  langage  ;  la  Reuss 
ett  ensuite TAar  marquoient  leurs  frontieres.  L’Allemannie  fit 
toujours  partie  du  royaume  d’Austrasie,  et  ensuite  de  l’empire. 
La  Bourgogne  Transjurane,  (c’est  ainsi  qu’elle  senominoit,)  con- 
quise  par  les  Francois,  eut  ensuite  ses  rois  particulars,  dontle  der¬ 
nier  le  laissa  par  testament  it  l’Empereur  Conrad  le  Salique  en 
1032.  Les  dues  de  Zeringen  la  gouvern&rent  longtems  au  nom 
de  l’empire.  Dans  l’anarchie  qui  suivit  la  mort  de  Berchtold  V. 
dernier  due  de  Zeringen,  ces divisions  de  la  Suisse  comiqenyoient 
insensiblement  5.  se  confondre, 
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empereur  les  fit  bient6t  repentir.  du  choix  quails 
venoient  de  faire.  Albert  sut  profiter  du  mecon- 
tentement  general  pour  soulever  toute  TAllemagne 
contre  un  prince  quelle  meprisoit.  Une  guerre 
civile  d^cida  de  leurs  droits,  et  le  malheureux 
Adolplie  pt;rit  par  la  main  du  due  d’Autriphe  qui 
fut  reconnu  par  toute  l’empire  pouy  son  souverain 
legitime.  Mais  il  apporta  sur  le  tr6ne  l’orgueil 
d’un  vainqueur  et  tous  les  pr6juges  d’un  chef  de 
parti,  et  sa  conduite  se  ressentit  souvent  de  l’influ- 
ence  de  ces  passions. 

Une  noblesse  aussi  nombreuse  qu’ind^pendante 
formoit  le  premier  obstacle  aux  desseins  ambitieux 
de  Rodolphe  et  de  son  fils.  Cinquante  comtes, 
cent  cinquante  barons,  et  pr&s  de  hiille  gentils? 
hommes,  £crasoient  du  poids  de  leurs  cMteaux  la 
terre  qui  les  portoit,  et  ils  se  faisoient  tous  une  gloire 
de  ne  relever  que  de  l’empire  et  de  leur  ep6e.  II 
£toit  plus  ais6  de  flatter  que  de  dompter  l’orgueil 
de  cet  ordre  guerrier,  tour  k  tour  esclave  et  rival 
de  ses  princes,  mais  toujours  ennemi  du  peuple, 
des  loix,  et  de  la  liberty.*  Les  dues  d’Autricne 
se  plaisoient,  it  le  rassembler  souvent  k  leur  corn* 
dans  des  tournois  brillans,  a  adoucir  la  grossi&rete 
de  ses  moeurs  par  les  institutions  vertueuses  de  la 
chevalerie,  a  le  conduire  aux  combats  et  a  la  vic- 
toire.t  CombUs  d’honneurs  et  de  riehesses,  ces 

fiers 

*  Je  dois  biefitot  parler  d’vurie  exception  rare  et  peut-£tre 
tinique  it  cette  maxime  generale. 

+  Des  son  berceau  la  maison  d’Autriche  a  adopteda  maxirtie 
des  tyrans,  de  gagner  les  militaires  et  de  mepriser  le  peuple.  Wer¬ 
ner,  evfcque  de  Strasbourg,  avbitdonn6,  vers  l'an  102 6,  vine  Somme 
'J.  tr&s 
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fiers  gentilshommes  revoyoicnt  enfin  leurs  foyers 
-domestiques:  pleins  cfattachement  pour  leur  bien-  LesM6‘ 

1  1  1 '  niuirt-s  sitr 

faiteur,  et  cle  mentis  pour'  leur  triste  ind^pendance,  Lheva- 

,  .  -  J  .  1  ,  lerie  par  31. 

dont  les  a  vantages  ne  subsistoient  que  par  le  mal-  (t«st.iv 
beur  public.  Les  chateaux  etoient  les  asyles  de  h°e’ 
l’injustice,  et  le  commerce  etoit  interrompu  parun 
brigandage  honteux.  Ilodolphe  et  son  fils  arr£- 
t£rent  bientbt  ce  d^sordrc  par  la  destruction  d’un 
grand  liombre  des  forteresses  des  plus  coupables. 

Tout  fempire  applaudit  a  leur  punition,  et  l’auto- 
rite  des  dues  d’Autrichc  se  confondoit  avec  celle 
des  loix.  Tout  tl^chit  sous  leur  joug,  et  se  recon- 
nut  vassal  de  la  maison  de  Habsbourg,  l’exception 
d’un  tiLs  petit  nombre  de  comtes  parmi  lesquels 
nous  devons  distinguer  les  comtes  de  Savoye,  qui 
s’etoient  rendus  maitres  du  pays  de  Vaud,  et  qui 
jettoient  dans  le  silence  les  fondemens  de  leur 
grandeur  future. 

L’ordre  ecclesiastique  avoit  plus  acquis  par  la 
politique  que  la  noblesse  n ’avoit  arrache  par  la 
violence.  Les  £veques  de  Basle  et  de  Constance 
Etoient  an  rang  des  plus  grands  princes  ;  plusieurs 
abb£s  leur  c^doient  a  peine,  et  la  Suisse  6toit  rem- 
plie  de  maisons  religieuses  sur  lesquelles  la  sainte 

tres  considerable  h  son  frere  Ratbot  pour  construire  le  chateau  de 
Habsbourg.  -  Lorsqu’il  le  visita  peu  d,e  terns  apres  il  se  montra 
peu  content  de  la  diligence  de  son  frere.  Attendez,  lui  dit  Ratbot, 
it  domain.  Le  lendemain  matin,  l’ev&que  vit  avec  effroi  une 
troupe  nombreuse  et  armee  qui  entouroit  le  chateau.  Cette 
troupe,  lui  dit  son  frere,  est.  composed  de  toute  la  noblesse  des 
environs  que  mes  largesses  ont*  attache  h  notre  maison.  Voili 
les  fortification?  que- vous  desiriez.  En  connoissez  vous  de  plus 
fortes? 

~  _  ■  n  4 


profusion 
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profusion  des  fiddles  avoit  verse  les  biens  de  la 
terre.  Ces  eccl&siastiques  m^prisoient  tous  les 
•>  arts  auxquels  leurs  pr^d^cesseurs  avoient  du  leur 
grandeur;  et  le  peuple  ne  les  distinguoit  des 
laiques  que  par  la  superiority  de  leur  faste  et  de 
leur  orgueil.  II  auroit  yte  cependant  dangereux 
de  les  d£pouiller  de  ces  biens  consacr^s  par  la  su¬ 
perstition,  s’ils  n’avoient  pas  eux-m£mes  consenti 
a  les  remettre  aux  dues  d’Autriche.  Les  uns 
leur  vendirent  le  patrimoine  de  l’^glise  pour  en- 
richir  leurs  families  aux  d£pens  de  l’ordre.  Les 
autres  les  re£urent,  pour  maitres  sous  le  nom 
d’Avou^s  ou  Ministres.*  L’£v6que  de  Basle, 
Tabby  de  St.  Gall  et  l'abbesse  de  Zurich,  eurent 
cependant  le  courage  de  r^sister  aux  menaces  et 
aux  insinuations  de  Rodolphe  et  de  son  fils. 

Si  l’^glise  poss^doit  des  richesses  immenses,  This- 
toire,  qui  juge  les  hommes  sans  faveur  et  sans  ma¬ 
lignity,  doit  avouer  que  leur  source  n’a  pas  tou- 
jours  ety  impure,  et  que  leur  emploi  a  souvent  6t6 
utile  aux  hommes.  Dans  le  terns  qu’une  noblesse 


V,Muratori,  *  Pour  se  former  une  idee  des  causes  de  la  grandeur  ecclesi- 
tioni  sop'ra  astique  et  de  sa  decadence,  j’ose  renvoyer  mes  lecteurs  aux  dis- 
le  Antichita  sertations  du  savant  Muratori  sur  les  Antiquit6s  Italiennes.  Ils 
lvf— lxsb.  y  tr°uverojit  une  erudition  profonde,  une  bonne  critique,  et  une 
gage  hardiesse,  II  a  ecrit  pour  l’ltalie,  mais  ses  grands  principes 
et  merae  la  pldpart  de  ses  details  sont  communs  h.  tous  les  pays 
qui  ont  compose  1’empire  de  Charlemagne.  11  sembleroit  que 
dans  ces  sieeles  barbares  deux  passions  opposees  regnoient  a  la 
-foist  Tune  4e  tout  donner  k  l’eglise;  et  l’autre  de  lui  tout  ar- 
raeher.  Le  m£me  homme  eprouyoit  souvent  toutes  les  deux;  et 
]a  vieillesse  n’etoit  occup6e  qua  restituer  leg  sapril&ges  de  ,1a 
jeunesse,  *  ;  -  A 

barbare 
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barbare  ne  se  livroit  qu’aux  travaux  destructeurs 
de  la  guerre  et  de  la  chasse,  le  flambeau  sacrd  des 
arts  se  conservoit  entrc  les  mains  des  pretres.  Des 
terres  considdrablcs,  quelquefois  des  provinces  en¬ 
tires,  devenoient  la  recompense  de  leurs  arts  pieux, 
mais  edtoient,  pour  la  plupart,  des  marais  a  des- 
sdcher,  des  fordts  k  ddfricher,  des  deserts  qu’il 
falloit cultiver.  Laterre  changea  bientdt  de  face; 
des  milliers  d’esclaves  qui  fuyoient  de  toutes  parts 
la  tyrannie  de  leurs  maitres,  se  rdfugioient  au  pied 
des  autels  et  se  consacroient  eux  et  leur  postdate 
au  service  du  saint,  protecteur  de  feglise,  Des 
communautes  nombreuses  se  formoient  autour  de 
ces  eglises.  On  vit  naitre  des  citoyens,  des  loix, 
et  des  remparts.  La  plupart  des  villes  de  l’Alle- 
magne  et  de  la  Suisse  n’ont  point  d’autre  origine. 
L’humanitd  dirai-je,  ou  la  politique,  de  leurs  mai¬ 
tres  les  affranchit  bientdt  de  la  servitude  k  laquelle 
elless’dtoient  condamnees,  et  l’industrie,  qui  marche 
a  la  suite  de  la  liberty  leur  fournit  le  moyen  de  se 
racheter  des  devoirs  les  plus  ondreux.  Leurs  pri¬ 
vileges  n’dtoient  point  les  mdmes.  Les  unes,  dd- 
cordes  du  titre  imposant  de  villes  impdriales,  parois- 
soient  libres  et  souveraines.  Les  autres  ddpendoient 
presqu’en  tout  de  leur  dvdque  ou  de  leur  abbd; 
mais  elles  avoient  toutes  un  conseil  qui  rendoit  la 
justice,  et  une  bannidre  qui  rassembloit  la  bour¬ 
geoisie  lorsqu’elle  vouloit  prendre  les  armes.  Con- 
yaincues  des  avantages  de  leur  situation,  plusieurs 
de  ces  communautds  avoient  stipuld  que  leur  prince 
ne  les  cdderoit  jamais  a  de  nouveaux  maitres;  mais 
cette  condition  n’empecha  point  l’abbd  de  Mur- 

bach 
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bach  de  vendre  k  l’Empereur  Albert  la  ville  de 
Lucerne  ;  et  ce  fut  au  m£pris  de  ses  serin ens  que 
l’abbesse  de  Seckingen  re<;ut  ce  prince  et  ses 
descendans  pour  ses  avoues  perp^tuels  dans  le  pays 
de  Glaris.  Basle,  Zurich,  Soleure,  St.  Gall,  Schaft- 
hausen,  et  plusieurs  autres  villes  de  la  Suisse,  ne 
siibirent  point  le  me  me  joug.  Elies  en  furent 
sauv^es  par  leurs  propres  forces  ou  par  la  fid&itd  des 
pr61ats  qui  les  gouvernoient. 

Les  deux  villes  he  Berne  et  de  Fribourg  jouis- 
soient  d’une  liberty  encore  plus  enti&re,  et  dont 
Forigine  commune  femontoit  k  leur  fondateur 
Berchtold  V.  due  de  Zeringcn.  Ce  prince,  dans 
le  dessein  de  sen  faire  un  rempart  contre  la 
noblesse  de  ses  £tats,  leur  donna  une  situation 
avan tageuse,  des  privileges  sans  bornes,  et  une  con¬ 
stitution  toute  militaire.  II  mourn t  apr&s  leur 
avoir  record  mande  de  s’aimer  toujours  et  de  ne 
jamais  ■  pardonner  a  ces  barons  qui  avoient  fait 
p6rir  la  maison  de  leur  bienfaiteur.  Fribourg,  la 
moins  puissante  des  deux  villes,  oublia  bientdt 
un  conseil  aussi  dangereux,  et  chercha  le  repos 
et  la  surety  dans  la  soumission  k  la  maison 
d’Autriche.  Berne  soutint  son  ind^pendance  avec 
plus  de  fermete,  sechoisit  plus  d’une  fois  des  pro? 
tecteurs,  mais  ne  voulut  jamais  de  maltre,  s’exer^a 
aux  vertus  militaires  et  politiques,  remporta  des 
victoires  sur  les  seigneurs  qui  l’entouroient,  osa 
r^sister  ni6me  k  l’Empereur  Rodolphe,  et  vit 
^chouer  au  pied  de  ses  remparts  la  fortune  de  ce 
rii&Marque. .  -  ivmi&u  oh  -m 

Toutes  ces  villes  £toient  le  fruit  lent  du  terns  et 

des 
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ties  travaux  humains;  mais  il  existoit  dans  le  fond 
des  Alpes,  des  societ&s  obscures,  dont  la  liberty 
m&le  et  vigou reuse  sembloit  6tre  l’ouvrage  dc  la 
seule  nature.  Les  trois  cantons  d’Uri,  de  Schwitz, 
et  d’Undenvald,  formoient  un  pays  qui  s’etendoit 
prbs  de  seize  lieues  du  nord  au  midi,  et  dont  la 
plus  grande  largeur  d’orient  en  Occident  6toit  de 
douze  lieues.  Le  Mont  St.  Godard,  borne  meri¬ 
dional  e  de  ce  territoire,  parmi  les  eaux  qu’il  verse 
sur  l’Europe  entibre,  laisse  echapper  un  torrent  qui 
traverse,  sous  le  nom  de  Reuss,  le  long  et Atroit 
vallon  d’Uri,  et  se  jette  enfin  dans  un  lac  qui 
s£pare  le  canton  de  Schwitz  de  ceux  d’LTnderwald 
et  de  Lucerne.  Tout  ce  pays  est  couvert  de 
montagnes,  dont  les  sommets  ne  decouvrent  a  la 
vue  que  des  rochets  escarp^s  et  des  forfets  de 
sapins  toujours  courb6s  sous  le  poids  des  neiges. 
Leurs  cbtes  offrent  cependant  en  £te  une  nour- 
riture  abondante  aux  troupeaux  de  betail  qui 
font  la  richesse  du  paysan,  et  une  branche  assez 
lucrative  de  son  commerce  rustique.*  On  a  porte 
l’industrie  jusqu’a  semer  du  bled  dans  les  vallons 
les  moins  steriles;  mais  leur  jtfcolte  foible  et  incer- 
taine  trompe  souvent  l’cspe ranee  du  laboureur,  et 

*  Oswald  Myconius,  de  Lucerne,  nous  a  donne,  au  commence¬ 
ment  du  seizieme  siecle,  un  commentairc  fort  utile  sur  un  tres 
mauvais  poeme  de  son  ami  Henri  Glareanus.  11  s’extasie  sur  le 
grand  commerce  de  beurre  et  de  fromage  que  font  ses  compa- 
triotes  en  J3ourgogne,  en  Suabe  et  eri  Italie.  Suivant  son  calcul 
un  troupeau  de  vingt  vaches  rapporte  h.  son  proprietaire  une 
somme  claire  et  nette  de  cent  ecus  par  an.  Ce  trait  est  bien  fort 
pour  le  seizieme  si&cle. 
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le  contraint  de  reeonrir  aux  secours  Strangers.  Un 
air  vif,  une  terre  ingrate,  une  vie  dure  avoient 
formi  le  caract&re  de  ce  peuple.  II  leur  devoit  un 
corps  grand  et  robuste,  des  passions  impitueuses, 
des  appitits  grossiers  mais  vigoureux,  des  moeurs 
simples  et  vertueuses.  La  Suisse  clierissoit  sa 
famille  et  ses  compagnons,  respectoit  la  religion  et 
les  loix,  miprisoit  la  fatigue,  bravoit  la  mort,  et  ne 
craignoit  que  l’infamie.  La  liberty  lui  6toit  chire, 
et  cette  indipendance  qui  nait  de  l’igalite  des 
fortunes  et  du  sentiment  de  ses  forces,  itoit  le 
premier  ressort  de  son  Ame.  Le  gouvemement 
des  trois  cantons  etoit  eelui  de  la  nature,  et  ce 
gouvemement  s’est  perpetui  jusques  a  nos  jours. 
Le  pouvoir  legislatif  se  conservoit  dans  l’assemblee 
generate  des  citoyens.  Tous  ’les  rangs  y  etoient 
confondus,  tous  les  suffrages  y  itoient  egaux,  et  ce 
peuple  roi,  jaloux  de  sa  dignite,  ne  confioit  a  ses 
magistrats  annuels  que  l’autoriti  nicessaire  au 
maintien  des  loix  et  de  fordre.  Le  noble  et  le 
paysan,  confondus  dans  ces  assemblies,  apprenoient 
a  se  respecter  mutuellement,  et  s’aceoutumoient  a 
penser  que  la  premiere  distinction  parmi  les 
hommes  est  celle  des  talens  utiles  a  la  sociiti. 

Je  pardonne  aux  historiens  Suisses  les  fables 
dont  ils  ont  cru  embellir  les  premiers  terns  de  This- 
toire  de  leur  nation,  mais  je  dois  ipargner  5.  un 
si&cle  philosophe  les  Taurisques,  les  Huns,  les 
Goths,  parmi  lesquels  ils  leur  ont  cherchi  des  an- 
citres.  Ce  h’estqu’au*  commencement  du  dou- 
ziime  siicle  que  j’apper^ois  les  cantons  d’Uri*  de 
Schwitz,  et  d’Underwakl,  distinguis  en  trois  com- 

munautis 
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munaut£s  libres  et  abides,  ind£pendantes  mais  sou* 
mises  4  Tempi  re,  et  h  son  chef,  qui  Ieur  envoy  oit 
quelquefois  des  juges  pour  decider  en  dernier  res- 
sort  des  affaires  criminelles.  Un  arret  que  l’Ern- 
pereur  Conrad  III.  rendit  contre  eux,  leur  parut  un 
acte  d’injustice  qu’ils  ne  devoient  point  supporter ; 
ils  lui  annon£&rent  par  unc  declaration  publique, 
“  Qu’ils  s’£toient  mis  volontairement  sous  la  pro¬ 
tection  de  Tempire ;  qu’ils  Tavoient  m£rite,  cette 
protection,  par  des  services  importans ;  quelle  leur 
devenoit  inutile  et  dangereuse;  et  qu’ils  y  renon- 
£oient  &  jamais  pour  eux  et  pour  leur  posterity.” 
Ils  persistferent  plus  d'un  si&cle  dans  cette  resolu¬ 
tion  qui  bravoit  l’autorite  imperiale.  Othon  IV. 
et  Frederic  II.  les  engagcrent  enfm  a  recevoir  de 
le urs  mains  des  juges  et  baillifs.  Ce  fut  alors 
qu’ils  obtinrent  ce  diplome  c^lebre  qui  reconnoit 
leur  independance,  re^oit  leur  libre  liommage  et  pro- 
met  de  ne  les  jamais  s£parer  du  corps  de  Tempire. 
Pendant  le  grand  interr£gne  ils  prirent  Rodolphe  de 
Habsbourg  pour  leur  detenseur,  et  ce  prince,  lors- 
qu’il  fut  monte  sur  le  trone  imperial,  leur  con- 
tinua  sa  protection,  et  n’attenta  jamais  a  leurs  pri¬ 
vileges. 

Son  fils  Albert  avoit  concu  des  desseins  bien 
differens.  II  voyoit  d'un  ceil  d’indignation  qu’au  mi¬ 
lieu  m6me  de  ses  etats  une  poignee  de  montagnards 
osftt  encore  se  nommea;  libre.  II  resolut  d’employer 
a  lafois  toutes  les  forces  de  sa  maison  et  toute  l’au- 
torite  de  sa  place  pour  les  reduire  sous  le  joug 
Autrichien.  II  etoit  assez  injuste  pour  les  re- 
procher  la  fideiite  qu’ils  avoient  gardee  a  l’Ernpe- 
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reur  Adolphe,  et  dans  sa  col&re  il  lui  etoit  £chapp4 
une  menace  de  les  punir  aussi  bieii  que  de  les 
soumettre.  Ce  fftt  en  vain  que  les  trois  cantons 
travail  l&rent  a  regagner  sa  bienviellanc.e  et  a  ob- 
tenir  la  conlirmation  de  leurs  privileges  ,  quids  lui 
demanderent  par  des  deputations  reit£rees.  Pen¬ 
dant  qu’il  renvoyoit  cet  acte  de  justice,  sous  les 
pr6textes  les  plus  frivoles,  il  traitoit  secretement 
avec  les  corps  ecclesiastiques  qui  possedoient  des 
droits  ou  des  terres  dans  ces  pays.  Le  college  de 
Munster  lui  remit  toutes  ses  pretensions  dans  le 
canton  d’Underwald,  et  l’abbaye  de'Wettingcn  lui 
vendit  tous  les  services  qu’une  partie  des  habitans 
de  Schwitz  devoit  a  son  eglise.  La  prefecture  du 
val  d’Ursercn,  dont  il  confera  en  meme  tenis  le 
fief  a  son  fils,  le  rendoit  maitre  du  passage  des 
monts  et  de  tout  le  commerce  du  canton  d’Uri. 
Il  se  flattoit . encore  que  les  Suisses,  accoutumes  k 
passer  souvent  sur  ses  terres,  puiseroient  dans  la 
conversation  de  ses  sujets  des  idecs  plus  favorables 
a  Fautorit6  souveraine. 

Ces  projets  auroient  peut-etre  reussi,  si  le  carac- 
tere  impatient  d’Albert  lui  eut  perinis  d’en  attendre 
le  fruit.  D6ja  persuad6  que  tous  les  obstacles 
etoient  leves,  et  que  les  trois  cantons.  £toient  dis¬ 
poses  5.  le  reconnoitre  pour  leur  souverain,  il  leur 
envoya  une  ambassade  composee  des  ministres  les 
plus  distingu6s  de  sa  cour,  et  chargee  de  recevoir 
leur  hommage  et  leurs  sermens.  Ils  etoient  instruits 
de  toutes  les  raisons  qu’ils  devoient  employer ;  les 
forces  de  la  maison  d’Autriclie,  la  foiblesse  de  Tem- 
pire  Gennanique,  tous  les  avantages  dune  sour 

mission 
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mission  volontaire,  et  les  droits  affreux  dune  con- 
quete,  &  laquelle  ils  itoient  hors  d'etat  de  s’oppo- 
ser.  Ils  devoient  ajouter  quc  les  droits  dont  l’em- 
pereur  avoit  fait  l’acquisition  cmbrassoient  dans 
leur  totality  le  pays  entier,  et  lui  deviendroient  plus 
incommodes  quo  les  services  qu’un  grand  roi  exige 
de  ses  vassaux.  On  entendit  lesministres  impiriaux 
dans  les  assemblies  genirales  de  chaque  canton. 
La  reponse  qu'on  leur  fit,  fut  la  meme  partout,  et 
partout  unanime :  “  Que  les  Suisses  acceptoient 
avec  plaisir  l’amitie  de  la  maison  d’Autriche,  qu'ils 
reviroient  la  majesti  impiriale,  mais  qu’ils  n’itoient 
soumis  qu'i\  l’empire,  dont  ils  avoient  taut  de  fois 
soutenu  la  gloire  et  les  interets.  Qu'il  ne  leur  itoit 
pas  permis  de  dili  hirer  sur  les  propositions  d’ Albert. 
Qu'ils  en  appelloient  aux  constitutions  de  l’cmpire, 
aux  diplomes  de  ses  pridicesseurs,  k  la  mimoire  de 
son  pile,  et  k  ses  propres  devoirs.  Qu’ils  itoient 
prits  &  rendre  aux  maisons  religieuses  tous  les  ser- 
yices  auxquels  la  piiti  de  leurs  ayeux  les  avoit  as- 
sujettis,  mais  qu'ils  ne  permettroient  point  qu’on 
vendit  la  liberti  des  homines  et  ne  sacrifieroient 
jamais  celle  de  leur  postiriti.” 

Albert  fut  vivement  irriti  d’un  refus  aussi  na- 
turel,  mais  qu’il  n’attendoit  point:  cependant  la 
prudence  l’engagea  k  dissimuler  son  indignation. 
Les  Suisses  avoient  fait  valoir  le  title  de  membres 
libres  de  l’empire,  title  autrefois  miprisable  a  leurs 
yeux,  mais  que  la  puissance  Autrichienne  leurren- 
doit  maintenant  tres  pricieux.  En  attaquant  un 
peuple  reconnu  libre  et  qui  invoquoit  ce  nom  sa- 
cre,  il  risquoit  d’alarmer  la  jalousie  de  toute  l’Alle- 
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ma&ne.  Le  feu  de  la  discorde  couvoif  sous  s3 
cendre  et  le  sort  d’Adolphe  etoit  une  le^on  effray- 
ante  pour  son  successeur.  Sans  perdre  de  vue  se9 
desseins  sur  les  trois  cantons,  ce  prince  orgueilleux 
ne  dedaigna  point  de  substituer  l’art  k  la  force*  . 
Apr£s  avoir  vainement  essay  €  de  soumettre  les 
Suisses  k  ses  tribunaux  de  Lucerne  et  de  Zug,  et  de 
confondre  la  juridiction  Autrichienne  avec  cellede 
l’empire,  il  leur  accorda  enfin  ce  que  leurs  instances 
1304.  r£it£r£es  lui  demandoient  depuis  six  ans, — -des  gou- 
verneurs  qui  d^cidasscnt  leurs  causes  criminelles  au 
nom  de  l’empire.  II  leur  en  donna  effectivement, 
mais  qui  ne  ressembloient  que  par  le  nom  a  ceux 
que  ses  pred^cesseurs  leur  avoient  envoy es.  Ceux- 
ci  etoient  tires  de  la  premiere  noblesse  des  provin¬ 
ces  voisines  et  ne  visitoient  jamais  le  pays  des 
Suisses  que  lorsqu’ils  y  etoient  appelles  pour  tenir 
leurs  assises  generates.  A  la  place  de  ces  ministres 
bienfaisans  de  la  paix  et  de  l’ordre,  les  Suisses 
virent  arriver  avec  effroi  deux  satellites  du  tyran; 
gentilshommes  a  la  verity,  mais  encore  plus  dis¬ 
poses,  par  cette  qualite,  k  ^eraser  un  peuple  qu’ils 
meprisoient.  Gesler,  l’un  de  ces  gouverneurs, 
avoit  le  departement  d’Uri  et  de  Schwitz.  Lan- 
denberg,  son  collegue,  devoit  contenir  le  cantqri 
d’Underwald.  Ils  s’etablirent  dans  les  plus  forts 
chateaux  du  pays  dont  la  maison  d’Autriche  avoit 
1304,  &c.  fait  l’acquisition,  travailterent  a  i*etablir  leurs  forti¬ 
fications,  et  les  assur&rent  par  de  bonnes  garnisons 
de  troupes  merc£naires. 

On  voit  avec  surprise  que  les  Suisses  se  soienfc 
soumis,  sans  la  moindre  resistance,  ct  un  youg  quine 

leur 
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leur  laissoit  qu’un  vain  nom  de  libert6.  Hais  il  y  isor,  &o. 
a  ties  occasions  oi\  les  nations  semblent :  oublier 
leui*  caract&re.  L’autorit6  de  Tempi  re,  les  forces 
de  PAutriche,  et  la  liardiesse .  adroite  avec  la-  Guilliman. 
quelle  Albert  se  servoit  de  Tun  et  de  l’autre  6ton-  ncfj  .bju.  c. 
n&rent  leur  courage  et  ne  leur  laisserent  que  le  ^m]er>  dft 
sentiment  de  leur  mis£re.  ^pub. 

Les  premieres  demarches  des  gouvemeurs  parois-  5. 
soient  dict^es  par  un  esprit  d’humanit6  et  de  cl6-  ton^i^p’ 
mence;  mais  lorsqu’ils  virent  que  leurs  artifices  ne  231* 
captivoient  point  l’esprit  grossibrement  libre  de  ces 
montagnards,  ils  se  livr&rent  avec  plaisir  k  leur  du- 
ret£  naturelle  et  aux  instructions  de  leurs  maitres. 

Un  despotisme  militaire  succ£da  aux  loix  douces 
et  £gales  que  les  Suisses  avoient  revues  de  leurs  #n- 
c'£tres~  On  violoit  journellement  tous  leurs  anci- 
ens  privileges;  des  fautes  k?g&resou  supposes  etoi- 
ent  punies  par  des  amendes  excessives  et  arbi- 
traires ;  les  citoyens,  arrach^s  du  sein  de  leurs  fa¬ 
milies,  g£missoient  au  fond  des  cachots,  pendant 
que  leurs  compatriotes,  accabl^s  sous  le  poids  des 
impdts  et  des  corv6es,  6toient  contraints  a  travailler 
aux  forteresses  qui  montroient  et  confirmoient  leur 
esclavage.  A  Toppression,  que  le  peuple  peut 
quelquefois  pardonner,  les  ministres  de  la  tyrannic 
Autrichienne  ajout&rent  encore  le  m£pris  qu’il  ne 
pardonne  jamais.  Sur  la  place  publique  d’Altorf, 
bourg  principal  du  canton  d’Uri,  Gesler  fit  dres¬ 
ser  une  perche  sur  laquelle  on  posa  son  chapeau. 

II  pr£tendoit  que  tous  les  passans  rendissent  k  ce 
chapeau  les  m6mes  honneurs  qu’ils  eussent  rendus 
k  la  personne  de  Tempereur  ou  k  celle  de  son  re* 
roL.  hi.  $  pr6sentant. 
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prSsentatit.  Cette  c£r£monie  humiliante  servoit  k 
la  fois  k  satisfaire  l’orgueil  ridicule  d’un  tyran  et  a 
d^couvrir  ces  ames  libres  qui  conservoient  encore 
les  sentimens  et  la  fiert^  de  leur  premier  £tat. 

On  s’attaclioit  surtout  &  connoltre  ceux  dont  les 
conseils  avoient  detourn6  leurs  concitoyens  de  se 
soumettre  a  Fempereur,  et  qui  jouissoient  parmi  eux 
de  la  consideration  que  leurs  vertus  avoient  m£rit£e. 
L’estime  publique  denon^a  au  gouverneur  d’Un- 
derwald,  Henri  de  Melcbtal  pour  sa  premiere  vic- 
time.  Ce  paysan  respectable  cultiv’oit  en  paix  le 
champ  de  ses  peres,  lorsqu’un  ministre  de  Landen- 
berg  lui  d£clara  qu’ii  venoit  enlever  les  bceufs  de 
sa  charrue,  comme  l’amende  impos6e  k  une  faute 
qujavoit  commis  son  fils  ain6.  Cet  officier  s’ac- 
quitta  de  sa  commission  avec  tout  l’orgueil  de  la 
servitude,  et  mena^a  les  paysans  de  leur  faire 
trainer  eux-memes  la  charrue.  Le  sage  vieillard 
soupira  et  se  tut ;  mais  son  fils,  excit6  par  Fardeur 
aveugle  de  la  jeunesse,  r6sista  a  Fofficier  qui  alloit 
emmener  les  bceufs,  lui  cassa  le  doigt  d’un  coup  de 
baton,  et  se  refugia  par  une  fuite  pr£cipit6  dans 
le  canton  d’Uri.  II  fut  assez  puni  en  laissant  son 
malheureux  pfere  expos6  a  toute  la  cruaut6  de  Lan^ 
denberg.  Le  gouverneur  le  fit  arr£ter  dans  le  vain 
espoir  de  d6couvrir  la  retraite  de  son  fils,  mais  en- 
fin  furieux  de  voir  qu’ii  ne  pouvoit  lui  arracher 
ce  secret,  ilconfisqua  son  bienet  lui  fitcrever  les 
yenx. 

L’honneur  ties  femmes  tient  aux  sentimens  les 
plus  dHicats  du  cceur  humain;  et  les  attentats 
qui  portent  le  trouble  et  Famertume  dans  le  sein  des 
./•  .  :  %  families 
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families  ont  donn6  naissattce  a  plus  d’une  r6volu-  iso4,&c. 
tion.  Le  jeune  Wolfenscheissen  de  Rotzberg,  sous 
les  ordres  de  Landenberg,  traversoit  le  pays  suivi 
seulement  de  deux  domestiques,  lorsqu’il  apper^ut 
la  femme  d’un  paysan  qui  travailloit  dans  un  pr6. 

II  s’arr£ta  un  moment  pour  la  consider,  et  ne  vit 
point  sans  Emotion  une  beauty  modeste,  embellie 
par  la  joie,  la  sant6,  et  la  pudeur.  II  commen^a 
l’entretien  par  lui  demander  des  nouvelles  de  son 
mari.  Le  bon  Boumgarten  ne  travailloit  que  dans 
le  bois  voisin,  mais  son  Spouse  craintive,  qui  voyoit 
dans  le  baillif  un  ministre  de  vengeance  plutdt  que 
de  graces,  sUpposa  un  voyage  dont  elle  ignoroit, 
disoit-elle,  et  l’objet  et  la  dur£e.  Charm 6  d’une 
occasion  aussi  lieureuse,  le  gouverneur  la  pria  de 
le  conduire  cliez  elle  pour  lui  donner  quelque 
rafraicliissement  dont  il  avoit  besoin.  Ce  fut  1& 
qu’ii  lui  d6clara  les  desirs  qu’elle  lui  avoit  inspires, 
la  pressa  de  les  satisfaire,  la  felicita  de  se  voir 
associ£e  aux  plaisirs  de  son  maltre,  et  lui  laissa 
entrevoir  le  danger  d’un  refus  imprudent.  Elle  le 
sentoit  elle-m£me,  et  son  effroi,  qui  avoit  chang6 
d’objet,  6toit  l’unique  sentiment  de  son  5me.  Elle 
£toit  seule,  elle  connoissoit  la  puissance  du  gouver¬ 
neur,  elle  n’ignoroit  point  son  caractbre,  et  se  crut 
enfin  perdue  lorsqu’il  lui  commanda  de  lui  preparer 
un  bain  et  d’y  entrer‘ avec  lui.  L’art  est  nature! 
aux  femmes;  heureuses  qui  ne  la  font  servir 
qu’aux  int£r6ts  de  la  vertu !  Seigneur,  lui  r4pondit- 
elle,  en  baissant  les  yeux,  6pargnez  la  pudeur 
d’une  femme  qui  vous  aime.  C’est  ma  premibre 
foiblesse — nous  ne  somines  pas  seuls — vos  domes- 
5  2  tiques — 
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tiques— ■ — Je  vais  les  renvoyer,  lui  dit  le  gouverneur 
transport^.  D&s  qu’elle  les  vit  partis  elle.  lie  vou- 
loit  se  d£shabiller  que  dans  une  chambre  voisine  du 
bain.  Elle  obtint  sans  peine  cette  grace  d’un 
amant  qui  m6nageoit  une  pudeur  dont  il  alloit 
triompber.  Elle  en  profita  pour  s’^chapper  de  la 
maison  et  pour  courir  du  c6t6  du  bois,  lorsqu’elle 
vit  son  mari  qui  quittoit  son  travail  pour  revenir  a 
la  maison.  Le  d^sordre  de  sa  femme,  ses  soupirs, 
et  ses  mots  entrecoup^s,  lui  apprirent  le  danger 
auquel  elle  s’6toit  d6rob£.  Dieu  soit  b6ni,  lui 
dit-il,  ma  ch^re  spouse  !  aujourdhui  il  t’a  conserve 
fhonneur  et  a  moi  le  repos.  L’insolent—mais  la 
vengeance  est  juste  et  je  cours  l’achever.  Il  trouve 
le  gouverneur  d£ja  au  bain,  nud  et  sans  armes,  et 
lui  fend  la  ttffe  d’un  coup  de  sa  hache.  Le  canton 
d’Uri  devint  son  asyle  et  le  cacha  aux  yeux  de  ses 
ennemis.  Le  gouverneur  de  Landenberg  voulut 
persuader  aux  autres  seigneurs  de  Wolfenscheissen 
de  poursuivrele  meurtrier  de  leurfr&re,  mais  ils  lui 
r6pondirent  que  leur  frkre  avoit  m£rit6  son  sort,  et 
le  courroux  d’un  mari  irrite,  condamn£  par  les  loix, 
fut  justify  par  les  sentimens  d’un  peuple  vertueux. 

La  mort  de  Wolfenscheissen  avoit  d61ivr6  le  pays 
d’un  tyran ;  mais  il  g|6missoit  toujours  sous  le  poids 
de  la  tyrannie.  Les  trois  cantons  prirent  enfin  la 
resolution  de  faire  un  dernier  effort  auprbs  -de 
l’empereur.  Leurs  d£put£s  £toient  charg6s  derepr£- 
senter  l’exc^s  de  leur  maux,  et  de  supplier-  Albert 
de  rappel ler  ses  ministres,  etde  ne  plus  mettresR 
gloire  a  opprimer  un  peuple  qui  le;  respectoit  tou¬ 
jours.  Ce  prince  orgueilleux  ne  daigna  point  les 
ZD.isti':  •  '"‘'A  -^1'  voir; 
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voir;  mais  il  les  renvoya  k  son  conseil  dont  le 
tondur  et  inflexible  n’annon^oit  que  trop  clairement 
les  dispositions  de  leur  maitre.  On  leur  dit  sans 
detour,  que  pour  m6riter  les  bienfaits  de  l’em- 
pereur  il  falloit  reconnoitre  son  autorit£,  mais  qu’ils 
6prouveroient son  indignation,  aussi  longtems  qu’ils 
oseroient  reclamer  leur  libert6  pretendue. 

Le  retour  des  deputes  r£pandit  le  desespoir  dans 
tout  le  pays ;  mais  le  desespoir  d’unpeuple  guerrier 
est  voisin  de  la  fureur.  On  entendoit  partout  les 
cris  d’une  indignation  qu’on  ne  daignoit  plus  dissi- 
muler.  “  Pourquoi  fl£chir  plus  longtems  sous  le 
joug  d’un  maitre  dont  l’orgueil  s’accroit  avec  notre 
lache  patience  ?  On  viole  nos  privileges ;  on  nous 
d6pouille  de  nos  biens,  mais  il  nous  reste  desarmes ; 
nous  sommes  libres  d&s  que  nous  voulons  letre.” 
Les  malheurs  de  la  patrie  faisoient  Fentretien  de 
tous  les  bons  citoyens.  Ils  pleuroient  ces  malheurs, 
mais  ils  craignoient  la  puissance  Autrichienne. 
Tous  les  esprits  etoient  disposes  k  la  r£volte,  mais 
il  leur  manquoit  encore  un  esprit  sup6rieur  qui 
donnat  le  mouvement  a  cette  grande  entreprise. 

Werner  de  Stauffacher  sortoit  d’une  des  premieres 
families  du  pays  de  Schwitz,  qui  respectoit  encore 
la  m6moire  de  son  pere,  a  qui  la  communaute 
devoit  un  traits  avantageux  conclu  par  ses  soins 
avec  la  ville  de  Zurich.  Son  fils  avoit  h^rite  de 
lui  une  fortune  assez  considerable,  l’estjme  publique, 
et  Famour  de  la  patrie.  Ce  sentiment  6toit  devenu 
triste  et  amere  pour  un  citoyen  qui  ne  pouvoit  lui 
donner  que  des  regrets  impuissans.  Un  jour,  assis 
devant  sa  maison,  il  vjt  passer  le  Gouveraeur  Gesler 
s  3  qui 
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qui  s’arr&ta  pour  lui  demander  d*un  ton  fier  le  nom 
du  proprietaire.  Une  reponse  pleine  de  respect  et 
de  sagesse  ne  lui  fournit  point  le  pr^texte  qu’il 
cherchoit  pour  perdre  un  homme  vertueux  qu’il 
d^testoit:  mais  il  s’emporta  vivement  contre  lui. 
et  lui  dit  que Tempereur  ou  son  repr^sentant  6toit 
runique  proprietaire  du  pays,  et  qu’on  sauroit  bien 
r£duire  l’orgueil  et  l’opulence  de  ces  paysans  qui 
se  pr6tendoient  nobles. 

Ces  discours  remplirent  le  coeur  de  Werner  de 
honte  et  d’indignation.  II  versa  ses  chagrins  dans 
le  sein  de  son  Spouse,  dont  il  connoissoit  la  ten- 
dresse,  la  prudence  et  le  courage.  Il  n’h^sita  point 
a  lui  communiquer  le  dessein  qu’il  avqit  con^u  de 
sonder  les  esprits,  et  d’eprouver  si  la  liberty  n’avoit 
pas  encore  des  ressources  dans  les  cceurs  des  Suisses. 
“  Oui,  cher  £poux,”  lui  r^pondit  cette  femme  vertu- 
euse,  “  tes  jours  me  sont  chers,  ta  gloire  me  Test 
davantage.  Un  vrai  citoyen  ne  doit  jamais  sur- 
vivre  a  sa  patrie :  venge-la,  ou  p6ris  avec  elle.  Nos 
tyrans  ont  des  ennemis  partout  ou  il  existe  de  la 
vertu.  Tu  trouverez  parmi  eux  des  amis  dignes 
d’etre  associ^s  k  tes  desseins  g£n£reux.  Vous 
aurez  pour  vousle  temoignage  de  la  conscience, 
l’approbation  de  1’Etre  Supreme,  les  voeux  de  tous 
les  gens  de  bien,  et  la  reconnoissance  de  la  post£rit6.” 
Elle  le  conseilla  ensuite  de  concerter  ses  mesures 
avec  ses  amis  d’Uri.  Il  suivit  son  conseil,  et  fit 
bientot  apr&s  ce  voyage  sans  exciter  la  defiance 
de  ses  maitres.  ^ 

Il  examina  d’un  ceil  attentif  les  dispositions  de 
ce  pays,  et  vit  sans  peine  que  le  nom  Autrichien 
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y  £toit  en  horreur.  II  entendit  le  Baron  d’Atting- 
hausen,  premier  magistrat  du  canton,  qui  se  plaig- 
noit  de  l’insolence  de  Gesler;  il  fut  t6moin  de  Fin- 
dignation  de  son  propre  n^veii  le  seigneur  de 
Rudentz.  II  craignoit  cependant  de  leur  com- 
muniquer  des  projets  aussi  dangereux  que  les  siens. 
II  ne  sen  ouvrit  qu’it  son  ancien  ami  Walter  Furst, 
qui  justifia  sa  confiance,  et  lui  proposa  d’y  associer 
le  jeune  Arnold  de  Melchtal,  ennemi  jur£  de  leurs 
tyrans,  et  dont  le  credit  leur  seroit  utile  pour  attirer 
dans  leur  parti  le  canton  d’Underwald.  Ces  trois 
hommes  s’engag&rent  par  un  serment  assez  inutile, 
a  tout  souffrir  et  it  tout  entreprendre  pour  briser 
leurs  fers,  mais  a  sacquitter  toujours  des  devoirs 
que  la  justice  exigeoit  d’eux. 

Les  trois  conjures  se  s6parferent  apr£s  avoir  forme 
ces  liens.  Chacun  deux  se  rendit  dans  son  pays 
pour  y  jetter  les  fondemens  de  leur  alliance.  Le 
noble  et  le  roturier,  unis  par  leurs  malheurs  com- 
muns,  g^missoientsouslem^mejouget  led^testoient 
6galement;  mais  il  falloit  une  prudence  extreme 
pour  distinguer  parmi  ces  m^contens  le  petit  nom- 
bre  de  ceux  dont  la  fidelity  et  le* courage  les  ren- 
doient  dignes  de  cette  confiance.  Il  les  amenfcrent 
sans  bruit  au  rendezvous  g^n^ral  qifils  avoient 
choisi  cl  Rutlin,  lieu  £carte  sur  les  bords  du  lac,  et 
tr£s  propre  h  tromper  la  vigilance  de  leurs  ennemis. 
Lit  on  leur  d^couvrit  ce  secret  important,  d£pdt 
sacr£  de  la  vie  de  leurs  amis  et  Fesp^rance  future 
de  la  Suisse.  I  Is  se  devouerent  par  les  memes  ser- 
inens  aux  principes  g6n6reux  de  leur  Falliance,  et  it 
leur  retour  ils  travaill&  ent  avec  la  meme  precaution 
s  4  it 
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a  les  r^pandre.  Leur  nombre  croissoit  a  chaque 
assemblee ;  et  cette  society,  unie  par  les  noeuds  de  la 
vertu  et  de  1’amitie,  devenoit  tous  les'  jours  plus 
redoutable.*  Ils  sentireut  enfin  que  leurs  forces 
etoient  suffisantes  et  qu’il  ne  s’agissoit  plus,  que  de 
les  employer.  Ils  s’assemblkrent  pour  la  derni^re. 
fois  au  nombre  de  112  citoyens  pour  fixer  le 
moment  de  leur  entreprise  et  pour  en  choisir  les 
moyens.  Les  uns  vpuloient  prendre  les  armes  sur 
le  champ,  et  commen^oient  deja  a  rougir  de  leur 
patience,  mais  cette  impetuosity  ceda  aux  sages 
conseils  de  leurs  chefs,  dont  le  courage  plus  rare  et 
plus  tranquille  voyoit  sans  s’etonner  toute  l’etendue 
du  danger.  Ils  reprysenterent  k  l’assembiee  qu’une 
telle  entreprise  n’avoit  qu’un  instant,  et  que  cet 
instant  pr6cieux  devoit  embraser  le  pays  entier 
d’un  m£me  feu ;  qu’il  falloit  surtout  enlever  aux 
tyrans  ces  asyles  odieux  qu’ils  ayoient  fortifies  avec 
tant  de  soins,  mais  qu’au  lieu  d’un  si^ge  dangereux 
et  incertain,  l’on  devoit  profiter  des  premiers 

*  Ils  se  donnoient  le  nom  d’Eidgenossen,  qui  signifie  allies  par 
serment;  terme  dont  on  s’est  ensuite  servi  pour  designer  la  nation 
enti&re.  L’on  doit  effectivement  regarder  cette  conjuration  comme 
le  gerrae  de  la  confederation  Helvetique.  Les  ecrivaius  etrangers 
ont  reprochfe  aux  Suissesta  bassesse  de  leurs  premiers  conjures, 
qui  n’etoient,  disent-ils,  que  des  paysans  obscurs.  Le  repfoche  est 
k  la  fois  ridicule  et  injuste.  Un  assez  grand  nombre  de  noblesse 
eut  1’honneur  d’etre  adrais  parmi  ces  hommes  respectables,  les 
Barons  d’Attinghausen,  d’Utzingen  et  de  Schwintzberg,  les  Seig¬ 
neurs  de  Riidentz,  d’lberg,  de  Stauffacher,  et  plusieurs  autres  dont 
le  lecteur  me  disperisera  de  rapporter  les  noms  barbares.  II  ne 
me-pardonneroit  point  si  j’oubliois  le  bon  Boumgarten,  qui  fut 
associ6  aux  premiers  conjures.  / 

momens 
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momcns  de  La  surprise  pour  s’en  rendre  maitre's.  130r- 
Ils  conseill&rent  surtout  a  leurs  amis  d’Underwald 
de  songer  aux  moyens  les.plus  propres  pour  y 
r6ussir;#  et  pour  leur  en  donner  Ie  terns  ils  convin- 
rpnt  de  renvoyer  Lentreprise  au  premier  jour  de 
l’an ;  et  pendant  l’intervalle,  de  n’opposer  aux  in¬ 
justices  de  leurs  maitres  que  le  respect  et  lasoumis- 
sion.  Cet  intervale  etoit  encore  de  deux  mois, 
mais  ils  ne  craignirent  point  de  confier  a  la  discre¬ 
tion  de  plus  de  cent  personnes  le  poids  importun 
dun  secret  aussi  dangereux. 

Un  seul  des  conjures  risqua,  dit-on,  par  son  or- 
gueil  le  salut  de  tous  ses  compagnons ;  mais  son 
imprudence,  soutenue  par  la  hardiesse  et  couronn^e 
par  le  succes,  est  devenuc  la  source  de  sa  gloire,  et 
par  une  injustice  assez  bisarre,  le  nom  de  Guillaume 
Tell  a  obscurci  les  noms  des  vrais  fondatcurs  de  la 
liberte  Iielvetique.  Je  ne  rappellcrai  point  toutes 
les  circonstances  d'une  aventure  aussi  singuli&re 
qu’elle  me  paroit  douteuse.  Personne  n’ignore 
que  par  la  cruaute  du  gouverneur  Autrichien,  Tell 
fut  expos4  k  une  epreuve  terrible  pour  Famour  pa- 
ternel,  que  son  adresse  Fen  tira  heureusement,  mais 
qu  une  reponse  intrepide  plutot  que  sage  le  rejetta 
dans  de  nouveaux  dangers.  L’on  sait  assez  que  le 
baillif  le  conduisoit  au  chateau  de  Ivusnacht,  lors-  • 
qu’un  orage,  qui  s’eleva  sur  le  lac,  l’obligea  k  lui 
confier  le  gouvernail  du  bateau.  Le  bonheur  de 
Tell,  sa  fuite,  et  sa  vengeance  sont  assez  c61£bres. 

IVIais  no.tre  si&cle,  qui  substitue  un  doute  £claire  a 

*  Les  deux  chateaux  de  Sarnen  et  de  Rotzberg  etoient  situes 
dans  leur  tervitoire. 
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la  credulite  de  nos  ancetres,  semble  reprouver  une 
fable  qui  n’a  pas  meme  le  m^rite  de  l’invention ;  et 
ne  voit  dans  Guillaume  Tell  que  l’imitation  assez 
grossi^re  dun  h6ros  Danois  aussi  fabuleux  peut- 
&tre  que  lui.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  l’aventure  de  ce 
citoyen  n’a  point  influe  sur  la  revolution  generate. 
Tous  les  conjures  attendirent  dans  le  silence  le 
commencement  d’une  annee  qui  devoit  servir  de 
signal  a  leur  entreprise  et  d’epoque  a  la  liberty  des 
Suisses. 

Enfin  ce  jour  arriva ;  tous  les  associes,  fiddles  <\ 
leurs  sennens,  prirentles  armes  a  la  fois  dans  les 
trois  cantons.  Ils  trouverent  partout  des  ennemis 
endormis  par  le  luxe  et  par  Forgueil;  et  qui  ne 
s’attendoient  point  a  des  efforts  aussi  hardis  d’une 
troupe  de  paysans  qu’ils  osoient  mepriser.  Les 
deux  forteresses  de  Rotzberg  et  de  Sarnen,  qui  ' 
contenoient  le  pays  d’Underwald,  furent  surprises 
sans  difficult^.  La  premiere  fut  trahie  par  l’amour. 
Une  fille  du  chateau  avoit  donne  rendez-vous  a  son 
amant  pour  la  nuit  du  premier  de  Janvier,  mais  cet 
amant  etoit  l’un  des  conjures.  11  monta  sans  bruit 
a  la  faveur  d’une  corde  quelle  lui  tendit  de  la 
fen&tre.  Vingt  de  ses  compagnons  se  servirent  du 
meme  moyen  pour  le  suivre,  se  r£pandirent  dans  la 
forteresse  sans  perdre  un  instant,  d^sarmferent  la 
garnison,  et  se  saisirent  de  la  personne  du  baillif. 
Ils  donnferent  aussitdt  avis  de  leur  succ&s  a  leurs 
amis  qui  les  imit&rent  a  Sarnen,  chateau  plus 
considerable  encore  par  la  force  de  la  garnison  et  par 
la  residence  du  gouverneur  principal.  Trente  con- 
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juris  se  post&rent  dans  un  petit  bois  aupr&s  de  Sar-  isos, 
nen,  pendant  que  vingt  autres  saisirent  le  moment 
ou  le  baillif,  suivi  dune  garde  nombreuse,  Itoit 
sorti  pour  aller  &  l'lglise.  Ils  se  prlsenterent  &  la 
porte  du  chateau  charges  de  ees  prlsens  rustiques 
que  la  tyrannie  des  Autrichiens  exigeoit  au  pre¬ 
mier  jour  de  fan.  Les  sentinelles  leur  permirent 
de  passer  sans  la  moindre  defiance;  mais  jetter  leurs 
fardeaux,  armer  leurs  gros  batons  des  pointes  de  fer 
qu’ils  tiroient  de  leur  sein,  attaquer  la  garde  avec 
fureur,  et  sonner  du  cor  pour  appeller  leurs  com- 
pagnons,  ne  fut  pour  ces  braves  paysans  que  l’ou- 
vrage  d'un  moment.  Leurs  compagnons  accouru- 
rent  au  signal,  et  la  forteresse  fut  prise.  Le  gou- 
verneur  se  sauva  du  cotl  de  Lucerne  le  long  de  la 
montagne  et  au  milieu  des  neiges.  Sa  fuite  fut 
appenme  des  Suisses  sans  en  £tre  inquiltle.  Le 
soulevement  des  citoycns  d’Uri  et  de  Schwitz  ne  * 
fut  pas  moiiis  heureux.  Ils  s’emparlrent  sans  peine 
des  forts  qui  s’llevoient  dans  leur  pays,  et  sur  le 
cliamp  ils  ras&rent  avec  transport  ces  monumens 
odieux  de  leur  servitude.  La  moderation  fait 
rarement  entendre  sa  voix  dans  les  fureurs  d’une 
revolution  populaire;  mais  les  Suisses  s’ltoient 
-promis  de  respecter  les  personnes  de  leurs  tyrans, 
dans  l’instant  mime  qu’ils  puniroient  leur  tyrannic. 

On  se  contenta  de  les  renvoyer  avec  les  domes- 
tiques  et  les  soldats  qui  les  avoient  accompagnls ; 
et  pour  dlmontrer  qu’une  justice  dlsintlressle  Itoit 
le  principe  de  la  conjuration,  ils  ne  touch&rent 
point  &  leiirs  trlsors  dlpouillls  du  pays  et  fruit  de 
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l’oppression.  Quelques  auteurs  ont  ajoute  qu’ils 
exig^rent  d’eux  Ie  serment  de  ne  jamais  rentier  sur 
les  terres  des  Suisses,  mais  ce  serment  supposoit 
une  estime  qu’ils  avoient  assez  peu  m6ritee.  Peu 
de  jours  apres  la  revolution  les  trois  cantons  s’em 
voy^rent  des  deputes  pour  se  feiiciter  mutuelle- 
ment,  et  pour  jurer  une  alliance  de  dix  ans.  La 
conjuration  devintun  traite  solemnel,  mais  les  con¬ 
ditions  en  etoient  toujours  les  memes. 

Un  prince  du  caractere  d’ Albert  dut  £tre  vive- 
ment  irrit6  d’une  revolte  qui  blessoit  egalement 
son  orgueil  et  son  ambition.  II  se  consoloit  cepen- 
dant  par  l’idee  d’une  vengeance  terrible ;  et  cette 
vengeance  lui  etoit  trop  chbre  pour  la  confier  a  des 
mains  etrangtires.  II  se  rendit  lui-meme  a  Bade, 
ville  principale  de  ses  etats  Helvetiques.  La  dans 
une  assembiee  tr£s  nombreuse  de  sa  noblesse  il 
exag-era  le  crime  des  paysans  qui  avoient  indigne- 
ment  chasses  les  officiers  de  leur  prince,  la  n^ces- 
sit6  de  cMtier  leur  audace,  et  les  secours  qu’il  at- 
tendoit  de  la  fideiite  de  ses  vassaux.  II  leur  or- 
donna  a  tous  de  rassembler  leurs  troupes  et  de  le 
suivre  dans  une  expedition  qui  int^ressoit  les  droits 
de  tous  les  seigneurs.  Les  Suisses  virent  avec  in¬ 
quietude  mais  sans  effroi  l’orage  qui  se  formoit  con- 
tre  eux  dans  toute  l’etendue  des  pays  Autrichiens ; 
ils  exercerent  leur  jeunesse  aux  armes,  fortifierent 
par  de  bonnes  lignes  les  endroits  les  plus  exposes 
de  leur  frontiere,  et  se  preparfcrent  k  vivre  ou  k 
mourir  libres.  Un  ev^nemeut  imprevu  sauva  leur 
republique  naissante  de  la  destruction  qui  la  mena- 
$oit.  L’empereur  fut  assassine  par  son  neveu  Jean, 
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due  de  Suabe,  dans  le  terns  qu’il  alloit  porter  le  fer  isos, 
et  le  feu  sur  les  terres  des  Suisses.  Injuste  envers 
les  siens  comme  envers  les  Strangers,  Albert  rete*- 
noit  depuis  longtems  l’h&itage  de  son  neveu  sous 
le  nom  de  tutelle,  et  lui  refusoit  toujours,  avec  un 
m£pris  plus,  dur  que  le  ref  us,  la  restitution  d’un 
bien  qu’il  6toit  encore  trop  foible  pour  gouverner. 

La  conduite  du  'jeune  prince  justifia  ce  m£pris 
d’une  mani&re  fatale  &  tous  les  deux.  II  se  livra 
aux  conseils  pernicieux  et  int6ress6s  de  quelques 
favoris;  il  saisit  le  moment  ou  l’empereur,  qui  avoit 
pass£  la  Reuss,  se  trouvoit  s6par6  de  son  arm6e,  et 
le  fit  poignarder  dans  le  champ  de  Konigsfeld. 

Telle  fut  la  fin  malheureuse  d’Albert  I.  dont  l’am- 
bition  avoit  inqui6t6  l’empire  pendant  plus  de 
dix  ans. 

Ses  projets  p6rirent  avec  lui.  La  famille  imp£-  T>chudi» 
riale,  qui  6toit  rassemblde  aupres  de  son  chef,  le  vit 
massacrer  sous  ses  yeux  sans  pouvoir  le  secourir. 

Dans  les  premiers  momens  de  consternation  et  de 
defiance  qui  suivirent  un  pareil  attentat,  elle  ne 
songea  qu’4  conserve!’  ses  amis  et  qu’a  manager  ses 
ennemis..  LTmp6ratrice  Elizabeth  fit  partir  un 
ministre  pour  assurer  les  trois  cantons  de  sa  bien- 
veillance,  et  pour  les  prier  de  se  joindre  a  la  maison 
d’Autriche  pour  punir  les  assassins  du  premier  des 
souverains.  La  rlponse  des  Suisses  fut  celle  d’un 
peuple  qui  connoissoit  k  la  fois  ses  int£r£ts  et  ceux 
de  la  justice:  “  Qu’ils  etoient  bien  £loign£s  d’ap- 
prouver  le  crime  du  Due  de  Suabe,  qu’ils  plai- 
gnoient  le  triste  sort  de  l’empereur,  et  qu’ils  le  plai- 
gnoient  surtout  de  1’avoir  m£rit6:  mais  que  ce 
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n’^toit  point  a  eux  a  venger  la  mort  d’un  prince 
qu’ils  n’avoient  jamais  connu  que  par  ses  injus¬ 
tices.”  Ils  dissip&rent  cependant  les  soup^ons 
auxquels  cette  r^ponse  donnoit  lieu,  en  rejettant 
avec  m£pris  toutes  les  propositions  avantageuses 
que  leur  faisoit  le  Due  Jean.  On  se  contelita  de 
lui  faire  dire  qu’une  r^publique  libre  ne  seroit  ja¬ 
mais  l’asyle  des  meurtriers.  Ce  prince,  mallieu- 
reux  autant  que  coupable,  qui  n’avoit  de  hardiesse 
que  pour  le  crime,  se  trouva  seul,  sans  appui,  sans 
ressource,  abandonn^  a  lui-m£me  et  a  ses  remords. 
II  se  retira  en  Italic  et  finit  ses  tristes  jours  dans 
le  fond  d’un  cloitre. 

La  mort  d’Albert  fut  veng6e  par  sa  veuve  et  par 
ses  enfans  avec  une  cruaute  qui  effraya  meme  ce 
sifecle  barbare.  Ils  imput&rent  a  toute  la  noblesse 
Helv£tique  le  crime  d’un  tr£s  petit  nombre;  et 
firent  6galement  p£rir  dans  les  supplices,  les  cou- 
pables  et  les  innocens.  Quarante-cinq  gentils- 
liommes  furent  executes  dans  le  chateau  d’Alburen 
par  l’ordre  du  Due  Leopold.  Soixante-trois  autres, 
pris  dans  la  forteresse  de  Arwangeli,  furent  d£ca- 
pit£s  malgr£  la  foi  des  capitulations ;  et  la  Reine 
Agn£s,  fille  de  l’empereur,  t^moigna  une  joie  af- 
freuse  a  voir  couler  sous  ses  yeux  le  sang  le  plus 
pur  de  la  Suisse.  Cette  prineesse  acquit  dans  la 
suite  une  haute  reputation  de  saintet£  pour  avoir 
fond6  l’abbaye  de  Ivonigsfeld.  L’ambition  ap- 
prouvoit  ,ces  horreurs  dont  les  sentimens  meme 
de  la  nature  ne  justifioient  pas  l’exc&s,  Taut  de 
chateaux  ras£s  partout  la^Suisse  confirmoient  la 
puissance  de  la  maison  d’Autriche,  pendant  que  les 

terres 
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terres  de  leurs  anciens  propri^taires  augmentoieut 
son  domaine.  Les  Suisses,  k  qui  leurs  ennemis 
out  toujours  reproche  la  destruction  de  la  noblesse 
Helv^tique,  savent  repondre  que  toutes  leurs 
guerres  lui  ont  et6  mo  ins  funestes  que  la  ven¬ 
geance  sanguinaire  des  enfans  d’ Albert. 

Henri,  comte  de  Luxembourg,  fut  £lu  Empe- 
reur  apr&s  la  mort  d’ Albert.  Les  auteurs  contem- 
porains  attribuent  ce  choix  aux  intrigues  du  Pape 
Clement  V.  qui  craignoit  de  voir  passer  la  cou- 
ronne  imperiale  dans  la  maison  de  Fiance.  Ce 
pontife  connoissoit  mal  les  homines;  cet  empereur 
qu’il  avoit  fait,  ne  travailla  qu A  rdtablir  les  anciens 
droits  de  l’empire  sur  Rome  et  l’ltalie. 

Les  Suisses  se  haterent  de  feliciter  leur  nouveau 
souverain.  Ils  lui  envov&rcnt  unc  deputation  so- 
lemnelle  pour  exposer  leurs  droits,  justifier  leur 
conduite,  et  implorer  sa  justice  et  sa  protection. 
Henri  VII.  les  6couta  avec  bont<$  et  leur  accorda 
par  un  diplome  semblable  a  celui  de  Fr&leric  II. 
la  confirmation  de  tous  leurs  privileges.  Cepen- 
dant  la  prudence  lui  dictoit  de  grands  m^nagemens 
pour  les  dues  d’Autriche,  dont  la  puissance  orgueil- 
leuse  bravoit  son  maitre  et  mcnajfoit  Fempirc  d’une 
guerre  civile,  Dans  une  dispute  qui  survint  k 
Foccasion  de  leur  investiture  ils  os&rent  rappeller 
k  Fempereur  que  l’Autriehe  avoit  d6j&  cout6  la 
vie  k  six  rois.  Henri  se  rendit  &  cette  menace,  et 
conclut  un  trait£  avec  le  Due  Leopold  qui  le  suivit 
eii  Italie  k  la  t&te  de  deux  cens  chevaux.  Trois 
cens  Suisses  furent  aussi  de  Fexp6dition  Romaine 
qui  procura  a  leur  lApublique  naissante  un  calme 
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pr^cieux  de  cinq  ans.  Ce  calme  resserra  les  nceuds 
de  leur  union,  les  accoutuma  k  jouir  de  la  liberty 
leur  en  fit  sentir  le  prix,  et  les  disposa  a  tout  risquer 
pour  la  conserver. 

La  mort  de  Henri  VII.  empoisonne,  dit-on, 
en  Italie,  fut  suivie  d’une  guerre  civile.  Louis, 
due  de  Bavi&re,  et  Frederic  le  beau,  due  d’Au- 
triche,  disputfcrent  par  les  armes  la  couronrie  imp6- 
riale  qu’ils  prdtendoient  avoir  obtenue  par  les  suf¬ 
frages  des  £lecteurs.  L’Allemagne  fut  divis^e  et 
d£chir£e  par  ces  deux  princes ;  les  succ&s  se  balan- 
coient,  et  leur  foiblesse  respective,  qui  lesemp£choit 
de  faire  des  efforts  dlcisifs,  sembloit  eterniser  les 
malheurs  de  l’empire.*  Leopold,  frfere  de  Frederic 
d’Autriclie,  4toit  le  plus  fort  appui  de  son  parti. 
Un  corps  petit  et  mal  fait,  qu’il  ne  relevoit  point 
par  la  parure,  cachoit  une  time  cruelle  et  intr^pide. 
II  avoit  acquis  le  nom  d’un  guerrier  distingu^ ;  il 
justifia  sa  reputation  en  traversant  FAllemagne  k 
lat&tede  20,000  homines  pour  fair  reconnoitre  l’au- 
torite  de  Frederic.  Louis  de  Bavifcre  n’avoit  pas 
ose  tenir  la  campagne  contre  lui,  et  il  vit  brhler 
sous  ses  yeux,  Landsberg  et  plusieurs  autres  villes 

*  M.  de  Voltaire  nous  a  trac&  d’un  pinceau  16ger  le  tableau 
de  l’histoire  genesrale  de  l’Europe.  Le  coloris  en  est  toujours 
brillant,  mais  le  dessein  est  souvent  trks  incorrect.  Ce  Leopold, 
dit-il,  est  le  meme  qui  viola  si  ldcheraent  le  droit  de  l’hospitalit^ 
dans  la  personne  de  Richard  Cceui-  de  Lion.  Dois-je  m'arr^ter  k 
prouver  qu'un  due  d’Autriche  qui  regnoit  en  1193  ne  fut  point 
battu  k  Morgarten  en  1315,  cent  vingt-deux  ans  apres?  L’imagina- 
tion  de  M.  de  Voltaire  l’a  emporte.  Nous  serions  pourtant  fkchSs. 
.qu’il  en  eut  moins. 
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de  ses  pays  hlrlditaires.  Leopold  alloit  peut-£tre 
triompher  du  rival  de  sa  maison,  lorsqu’un  courroux 
incliscretlui  fit  tourner  ses  armes  contre  les  Suisses, 
qui  avoient  as'sez  naturellement  embrass£  le  parti 
des  ennemis  de  rAutriche. 

Les  moines  de  labbaye  d’Einsidlen*  ^toient  les 
anciens  ennemis  du  canton  de  Schwitz,  et  leur 
nouvelle  liaison  avec  les  princes  Autrichiens  qui 
les  avoient  pris  sous  leur  protection,  les  rendoit 
plus  implacables  que  jamais.  Ces  religieux,  qui 
ne  F^toient  que  de  noin,  insultoient  tous  les  Suisses 
qui  passoient  sur  leurs  terres,  les  battoient,  et  les 
d^pouilloient.  Ces  bonnes  gens  soufirirent  long- 
terns  sans  se  plaindre,  se  plaignirent  enfin,  n’obtin- 
rent  point  la  justice  qu’ils  demandoient,  ct  r£solu- 

*  Cette  abbaye,  riche  plutut  que  puissante,  subsista  avec  6clat 
depuis  huit  si^cles.  Le  contraste  de  ses  Jjatimens  magnifiques 
avec  le  pays  affrcux  qui  les  entoure  fait  naitre  l’idee  des  palais 
enchantes  qui  paroissoient  tout  h  coup  au  milieu  des  deserts. 
La  magie  d’Einsidlen  est  celle  de  la  superstition  qui  lui  attire  en¬ 
core  de  toutes  les  provinces  voisines  une  foule  de  pelerins  et  d’of- 
frandes.  Ce  que  Valentin  Compar,  secretaire  d'etat  du  canton 
d’Uri,  ecrivit  au  Reformateur  Zuingle,  peut  nous  donner  quelque 
idee  de  ses  rich  esses  ;  rich  esses  qu’elle  avoit  rassemblees  dans  le 
pays  le  plus  pauvre  de  l'Europe.  Jc  connois  (dit  il)  une  abbaye 
(Einsidlen)  h  laquelle  on  a  donne  plus  d’un  million  d’or  ;  et  qui 
poss&de  tant  de  bijoux  et  de  choses  precieuses  qu’il  n'y  a  point  de 
prince  qui  put  en  payer  la  dixikme  partie.  J1  est  assezsingulier 
que  ces  religieux  ayent  pu  go&ter  la  doctrine  des  Reformateurs 
qui  prGchoit  l'inutilite  des  ptderinages.  Mais  il  ne  Test  point 
qu'ils  ayent  renonce  bientot  h.  une  erreur  aussi  detestable,  L’ab- 
baye  d’Eiusidlen  est  h  present  une  des  neuf  maisons  de  la  Con¬ 
gregation  Benedictine  Helvetique.  Pour  le  temporel  elle  recon- 
noit  la  protection  du  canton  de  Schwitz, 
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rent  de  se  la  faire  eux-m£mes.  Ils  entrfcrent  dans 
le  couvent  &  main  arm^e,  _y  commirent  de  grands 
d^sordres,  et  emmenkrent  avec  eux  beau  coup  de 
b^tails,  aussi  bien  que  six  moines,  auxquels  ils  ne 
rendirent  la  liberty  qu’assez  longtems  apr&s.  L’on 
con^oit  assez  qui  l’^glise  d’Einsidlen  lanjfa  contre 
ces  sacrileges  les  anath&mes  les  plus  effrayans; 
tnais  l’usage  trop  frequent  de  ces  foudres  leur  avoit 
fait  perdre  leur  force  dans  l’esprit  m&me  des  peu- 
pies,  et  les  moines  furent  obliges  de  recourir  k  leur 
protecteur.  Leopold  £couta  avec  plaisir  des  plaintes 
qui  l’autorisoient  a  confondre  les  injures  de  sa 
famille  avec  celles  de  la  religion.  II  marcha  contre 
les  Suisses  plein  de  fureur  et  de  confiance,  r6solu 
de  consommer  la  vengeance  que  la  mort  avoit  en- 
lev6  k  son  pkre.  II  alloit,  disoit-il,  k  la  chasse  de 
ses  paysans  rebelles,  et  se  faisoit  suivre  par  un 
grand  nombre  de  charettes  chargees  de  cordes  pour 
emmener  les  captifs  et  le  b£tail,  seuls  tr^sors  du 
pays  pauvre  et  agreste  qu’il  alloit  subjuguer.# 
Tant  de  pr&orrtption  n’6toit  point  extraordinaire. 
II  se  voyoit  a  la  t&te  de  plus  de  1300  cavaliers 
converts  de  fer,  accoutum^s  k  la  victoire  et  tir&s 
de  la  premiere  noblesse  de  la  Suisse,  de  l’Alsace, 

*  Suivant  l’6tiquette  des  cours  barbaies  Leopold  se  faisoit  ac- 
compagner  de  son  astrologue  et  de  son  bouffon.  La  folie  du 
premier  se  paroit  toujours  des  dehors  de  la*  sagesse.  Le  masque 
comique  du  second  cachoit  assez  souvent  l’esprit  et  la  raison. 
L’un  annorifa'h  son  maitre  les  succ&s  les  plus  eclatans ;  l'autre 
temoigna  de  l’inquietude  de  ce  qu’il  ne  voyoit  point  les  prfeparatifs 
n6cessaires  pour  sortir  des  montagnes  de  Schwitz  aussi  bieh  que 
pour  y  entrer. 
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ct  de  la  Suabe.  20,000  fantassins  bien  disciplines 
composoient  le  reste  d’une  arm^e  k  laquelle  l’Alle- 
magne  avoit  pu  it  peine  opposer  des  forces  6gales. 

Laperte  des  Suisses  paroissoit  inevitable.  Le 
Due  d’Autriche  avoit  fait  ses  dispositions  pour  les 
attaquer  it  la  fois  par  tous  les  cdtes  accessibles. 
Le  Comte  de  Strasberg  etoit  charge  de  rassembler 
les  troupes  de  Hash,  de  Frulingen,  et  du  Sibenthal, 
au  nombre  de  4000hommes,  pourentrer  a  la  pointe 
du  jour  dans  le  canton  d’Underwald,  tandis  que 
1000  Lucemois,  traversant  le  lac  sur  des  bateaux,  se 
joindroient  k  lui  dans  le  coeur  du  pays.  Leopold 
lui-m&me  marchoit  du  cdt6  de  Zug  pour  attaquer  le 
canton  de  Scliwitz,  et  il  t&choit  par  des  ma¬ 
noeuvres  assez  adroites  de  faire  abandonner  aux 
Suisses  le  village  de  Morgarten.  C'£toit  le  d6fil6 
par  lequel  il  comptoit  deboucher  comme  le  moins 
difficile  de  ceux  qui  couvroient  les  terres  de  la  R6- 
publique.  Le  Comte  de  Toggenbourg,  serviteur 
du  due,  fut  touch6  du  triste  sort  de  ces  hommes 
libres  et  vertueux  dont  le  malheur  et  l’innocence 
leur  avoit  acquis  des  amis  dans  l’arm6e  Autri- 
chienne.  Il  se  jetta  aux  pieds  de  Leopold  pour 
lui  demander  la  permission  de  leur  repr^senter  leur 
danger  et  de  leur  offrir  le  pardon  et  la  paix.  Ce 
prince,  longtems  inflexible,  consentit  enfin  it  leur 
accorder  la  vie  et  les  biens  £t  condition  qu’ils  re- 
connussent  Frederic  son  fr&re  pour  legitime  Em- 
pereur,  et  eux-m£mes  pour  sujets  de  la  maison 
d’Autriche.  Charg6  de  ces  pouvoirs  le  Comte  de 
Toggenbourg  se  rendit  au  camp  des  Suisses.  Ce 
peuple  g£n£reux  le  remercia  avec  une  vive  recon- 
t  9  noissance 
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noissance  des  efforts  qu'il  faisoit  en  sa  faveur ;  mais 
il  lui  d^clara  qu’ils  6toient  '  inutiles,  et  que  les 
Suisses  periroient  jusqu’au  dernier  d’entr’eux  plu- 
t6t  que  d’accepter  des  conditions  aussi  honteuses. 
Qu’il  s’avance,  (s’^cri^rent-ils,)  ce  tier  ennemi,  il 
apprendra  peut-etre  ce  que  peuvent  le  desespoir  et 
la  liberte  contre  ses  armies  formidables.  Le  comte 
les  plaignit  et  se  retira.  On  croit  m^me  que  la 
piti6  lui  fit  oublier  le  devoir,  et  qu’il  leur  com- 
muniqua  tout  le  plan  des  attaques.  Il  est  shr  que 
les  citoyens  de  Schwitz,  instruits  du  lieu  et  du 
moment  deleur  danger,  commandment  600  hommes 
pour  se  joindre  sur  le  champ  aux  700  qui  occu- 
poient  d£j&  le  poste  important  de  Morgarten.  Ils 
envoyment  en  mfeme  terns  avertir  leurs  allies  du 
besoin  qu’ils  avoient  de  leur  secours.  Ceux  d’Uri 
leur  envoy&rent  400  hommes  qui  arriv^rent  vers 
l’entr^e  de  la  nuit.  Les  habitans  d’Underwald, 
attaques  dans  leurs  propres  foyers,  ne  purent 
leur  donner  que  300  hommes  qui  parvinrent  vers 
le  minuit  au  camp  de  Morgarten.  Cette  petite 
troupe  ainsi  r6unie#  passa  la  nuit  dans  le  jeune 
et  la  pri^re,  occupa  toutes  les  hauteurs,  et  ne  mit 

*  On  voit  qu’elle  etoit  composee  de  deux  mille  hommes,  mal- 
grd  les  efforts  de  ceux  qui  ont  cherche  d  diminuer  ce  nombre 
pour  augmenter  le  merveilleux  de  Taction.  Il  faut  y  ajouter  en¬ 
core  cinquante  citoyens  bannis  pour  leurs  offenses ;  d  qui  Ton  re- 
fusa  Thonneur  de  mourir  pour  la  patrie,  mais  qui  mdritdrent  leur 
grace  par  leur  valeur.  Pour  peu  qu’on  reflechisse  sur  les  circon- 
stances  de  cette  guerre  on  se  persuadera  sans  peine  que  ces  deux 
mille  hommes  faisoient  pres  de  la  moi tie  de  ceux  qui  dtoient  en 
6tat  de  porter  les  armes,  et  que  par  consequent  les  trois  cantons 
ne  renfermoient  pas  vingt  mille  dines  du  terns  de  la  revolution. 
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son  espoir  que  dans  sa  valeur  et  dans  la  protec¬ 
tion  de  cet  Etre  qui  aime  la  justice,  et  qui  punit 
l’orgueil. 

Leopold  etoit  parti  de  Zug  vers  le  milieu  de  la 
nuit.  II  se  flattoit  d’occuper  sans  resistance  le  de¬ 
file  de  Morgarten  qui  'ne  per^oit  qu’avec  difficult^ 
entre  le  lac  7£gf6  et  le  pied  d’une  montagne  es- 
carp6e.  II  marchoit  &  la  t&te  de  sa  gendarmerie. 
Une  colonne  profonde  d’infanterie  la  suivoit  de 
prfes,  et  les  uns  et  les  autres  se  promettoient  une 
victoire  facile  si  les  paysans  osoient  se  presenter  k 
leur  rencontre.  I  Is  etoient  a  peine  entr6s  dans 
un  chemin  rude  et  6troit,  et  qui  ne  permettoit  qu’a 
trois  ou  quatre  de  marcher  de  front,  qu’ils  se  sen- 
tirent  accabl£s  d’une  gr&le  de  pierres  et  de  traits. 
Rodolphe  de  Reding,  landamman  de  Schwitz  et 
g6n^ral  des  conf6d£r6s,  n’avoit  oubli^  aucun  des 
avantages  que  lui  olfroit  la  situation  des  lieux,  II 
avoit  fait  couper  des  rochers  6normes,  qui  en 
s’6branlant  d&s  qu’on  retiroit  les  foibles  appuis  qui 
les  soutenoient  encore,  se  d6tachoient  du  sommet 
de  la  montagne  et  se  pr&npitoient  avec  un  bruit 
affreux  sur  les  bataillons  serr£s  des  Autrichiens.* 
D6jk  les  chevaux  s’effrayoient,  les  rangs  se  eon- 
fondoient,  et  le  d&sordre  6garoit  le  courage  et  le 
rendoit  inutile,  lorsque  les  Suisses  descendirent  dela 
montagne  en  poussant  de  grands  cris.  Accoutum^s 
k  poursuivre  le  chamois  sur  les  bords  glissans  des 

*  Les  habi tans  del’Engadine  employment  unsemblable  artifice 
dans  la  guerre  de  Suabe,  Bilibandus  Pirckheimer  le  decrit  as- 
sez  joliment. 
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precipices,  ils  couroient  d’un  pas  assure  au  milieu 
des  neiges.  Ils  etoient  armes  de  ces  grosses  et 
pesantes  hallebardes  auxquelles  le  fer  le  mieux 
trempe  ne  resistoit  point.  Les  soldats  de  Leopold, 
chancelans  et  decourages,  c^derent  bientdt  aux  ef¬ 
forts  d6sesp6r6s  d’une  troupe  qui  combattoit  pour 
tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  cber  aux  bommes. 
L’abbe  d’Einsidlen,  premier  auteur  de  cette  guerre 
malheureuse,  et  le  comte  Henri  de  Montfort,  don- 
n£rent  les  premiers  l’exemple  de  la  fuite.  Le  d£- 
sordre  devint  general,  le  carnage  fut  affreux,  et 
les  Suisses  se  livroient  au  plaisir  de.  la  vengeance. 
A  neuf  lieures  du  matin  la  bataille  etoit  gagnee, 
Un  grand  nombre  d’Autricbiens  se  precipitant  les 
uns  sur  les  autres,  cherchkrent  vainement  dans  le 
lac  un  asyle  contre  la  fureur  de  leurs  ennemis.  Ils 
y  perirent  presque  tous.  Quinze  cens  hommes 
rest^rent  sur  le  cbamp  de  bataille.  Ils  etoient 
pour  la  plupart  de  la  gendarmerie  qu’une  valeur 
malheureuse  et  une  armure  pesante  arretoient  dans 
un  lieu  oil  l’un  et  l’autre  leur  etoient  inutiles. 
Longtems  apr£s  l’on  s’appercevoit  dans  toutes  les 
provinces  voisines  que  l’eiite  de  la  noblesse  avoit 
peri  dans  cette  fatale  journee.#  L’infanterie, 
beaucoup  moins  engagee  dans  le  defile,  vit  en 
tremblant  la  defaite  des  chevaliers  qui  passoient 


*  Un  historien  contemporain  assure  que  longtems  apres,  la 
gendarmerie  noble  ( militia )  etoit  rare  dans  les  provinces  voisines. 
On  vit  perir  dans  cette  journ6e  le  Comte  Rodolphe  de  Habsbourg, 
trois  barons  de  Bonsletten,  deux  seigneurs  de  Halevil,  deux 
Gesler,  et  beaucoup  d’autre  noblesse  de  l’Argau,  de  la  Turgovie, 
et  de  TAlsace. 
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pour  in vinci bles,  et  clont  les  escadrons  efFray^s  se 
renversoient  sur  elle.  Elle  s’arrfita,  voulut  se  re- 
tirer,  et  dans  l’instant  cette  retraite  devint  une  fuite 
honteuse.  Sa  perte  fut  assez  peu  considerable, 
mais  les  historicns  de  la  nation  ont  conserve  la  m6- 
moire  de  cinquante  braves  Zuriquois  dont  on 
trouva  les  rangs  conches  morts  sur  la  place.  Leo¬ 
pold  lui-m£me  fut  entrain^  par  la  foule  qui  le  por- 
toit  du  c6te  de  Zug.  On  le  vit  rentrer  dans  sa 
ville  de  Winterthur.  La  frayeur,  la  honte,  et  l’in- 
dignation  etoient  encore  peintes  sur  son  front. 
D&s  que  la  victoire  se  fut  declare  en  faveur  des 
Suisses,  ils  s’assembl^rent  sur  le  champ  de  bataille, 
s’embrass&rcnt  en  versant  des  larmes  d’allegresse,  et 
rcnierciferent  Dieu  de  la  grace  qu’il  venoit  de  leur 
faire  et  qui  ne  leur  avoit  coht6  que  quatorze  de 
leurs  compagnons. 

Au  milieu  de  la  joie  commune  les  citoyens 
d’Underwald  songeoient  au  danger  de  leur  patrie. 
Ils  ne  perdirent  pas  un  moment  pour  marcher  k 
son  secours.  Bientdt  ils  apprirent  qu’elle  £toit 
livr£e  &  toute  la  fureur  des  d^tachemens  Autri- 
chiens.  Animus  par  cette  nouvelle,  ils  pr^cipi- 
tferent  leur  marche,  travers&rent  le  lac,  joignirent 
les  Lucernois,  les  repouss&rent  jusques  dans  leurs 
bateaux,  et  s’avanc&rent  dans  la  partie  supe- 
fieure  du  pays  pour  s’unir  avec  ceiix  de  leurs  com- 
patriotes  qui  faisoient  t£te  au  Comte  de  Strasberg. 
Les  deux  banni£res  que  ce  g£n6ral  apperf  ut  parmi 
le$  troupes  ennemiesle  rempljrent  d’un  juste  effroi. 
II  comprit  que  l’une  de  ces  banni£res  avoit  com- 
battu  k  Morgarten :  il  trembla  pour  son  maitre  et 
T  4  pour 
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pour  lui-m£me ;  et  se  retira  avec  la  perte  de  300 
hommes  et  eelle  de  tout  son  butin.  Le  m£me  jour 
suffit  k  ces  trois  victoires. 

La  Suisse  etoit  sauv^e  par  les  mains  de  la  vi<> 
toire.  II  ne  s’agissoit  plus  que  de  la  rendre  utile 
et  que  d’assurer  k  jamais  la  liberte  pour  laquelle 
l?on  avoit  combattu.  Les  sentimens  de  la  nation 
et  la  situation  des  affaires  demandoient  egalement 
que  les  trois  cantons  formassent  une  union  etroite 
et  indissoluble.  Lorsqu’un  traite  est  dicte  par 
l’amite  et  la  bonne  foi  il  est  facile  d’en  r^diger  les 
conditions.  L’acte  solemnel  de  cette  alliance  fut 
confirm^  par  une  assemble  g£n6rale  des  Suisses  un 
peu  plus  de  trois  semaines  aprfcs  la  bataille.  Je 
dois  donner  une  idee  juste  d’une  piece  qui  a  tou- 
jours  fait  la  base  de  la  Confederation  HelVetique. 

Tous  les  hommes  d’Uri,  de  Schwitz,  et  d’Un- 
derwald  se  promettent  une  amitie  k  l’epreuve  du 
terns  et  des  inalheurs.  Ils  unissent  a  jamais  pour 
le  bonheur  general  leurs  forces  et  leurs  conseils. 
L’on  peut  decouvrir  ici  la'  premiere  ebauche  de  la 
societe  civile,  et  ce  contrat  social,  que  tant  d’ecri- 
vains,  mieux  instruits  des  droits  de  l’homme  que  de 
son  histoire,  ont  vainement  cHerchedans  les  grands 
etats.  Ils  jurent  de  se  soutenir  mutuellement  en- 
vers  et  contre  tous.  Ils  s’engagent  4  sacrifier  leurs 
vies  pour  la  defense  commune,  k  ne  jamais  per-' 
liiettre  qu’un  Suisse  soit  mal-traite  ou  opprime,  k 
le  secourir  ou  &  le  venger.  Ils  consentent  a  sou- 
mettre  a  des  arbitres  impartiaux  tous  les  differens 
qui  pourroient  un  jour  troubler  cette  harmonie ;  et 
ils  etablissent  le  troisieme  canton  juge  naturel  de 

tout 
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£out cequipourroitdiviserlesdeuxautres.  Convain- 
cus  que  l’amiti6  ne  peut  subsister  parmi  l’injustice 
et  les  crimes,  ils  decernent  la  peine  de  mort  contre 
les  homicides  volontaires,  et  celled’un  exil  perp^tuel 
contre  les  voleurs.  Ils  s’assujettissent  a  tous  les  de¬ 
voirs  qu’onavoit  droit  d’exigerd’euxavant  la  revolu¬ 
tion,  mais  ils  ne  reconnoissent  plus  ceux  que  la  ty¬ 
rannic  a  an&mti  et  qu’une  paix  Equitable  peut  seule 
restituer  a  la  maison  d’Autriche.*  Ces  devoirs  on6- 
reux,  et  qui  blessoient  l’ind^pendance  d’un  £tat  libre, 
leur^toient  cependant  odieux.  Ils  ne  veulent  point 
en  contracter  de  nouveaux,  et  ils  defendent  a 
chacun  d’engager  son  hommage,  sa  parole  ou  ses 
jbiens,  sans  le  consentement  de  tous  les  autres  con- 
feder^s.  Ils  finissent  par  d^noncer  &  tous  les  con¬ 
tre  venans,  la  honte  du  parjure,  un  exil  perp6tuel, 
et  la  confiscation  de  leu rs  biens. 

La  premiere  demarche  de  la  nouvelle  republique 
fut  d’instruire  l’Empereur  Louis  de  Baviere  de  tout 
ce  qui  s’etoit  passe  parmi  eux.  Ge  prince,  par 
gout  et  par  politique,  etoit  Fami  des  Suisses.  II 
leur  avoit  d£j&  ecrit  pour  les  plaindre,  pour  les  con¬ 
soler,  et  pour  leur  faire  esp£rer  un  avenir  plus  fa¬ 
vorable.  Trop  foible  lui-m£me  pour  les  secourir 
d’une  mani&re  efficace,  il  les  fit  du  mo  ins  relever 
par  Fautorite  superieure  de  Farchev&que  de  May- 
ence  de  toutes  les  censures  ecciesiastiques  qu’ils 
avoient  encourues. 

II  apprit  avec  joie  que  son  ennemi  le  plus  re- 

-  '  ,,  '  ^ 

*  L’on  peut  trouver  dans  le  dictionnaire  de  Leu,  les  exemples 

de  plusieurs  servitudes  dont  les  cantons  se  racheterent  longtem* 
aprfcs  la  involution. 
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1316.  doutable  avoit  perdu  sa  gloire  et  l’£lite  de  ses 
troupes  dans  la  journ^e  de  Morgarten.  II  se  hate 
de  confirmer  tous  les  privileges  des  trois  cantons, 
d’approuver  leur  alliance,  et  de  confisquer  en  leur 
faveur  tout  ce  que  la  maison  d’Autriche  poss6doit 
encore  au  milieu  deux.  Les  Suisses  re^urent 
sans  difficult^  de  sa  main  un  pr£fet  imperial  qui 
jura  de  respecter  leurs  droits  et  de  les  d£fendre 
contre  tous  leurs  ennemis.  Cette  magistrature, 
l’ombre  d’une  autorit6  reverse,  disparut  insensible- 
ment,  et  les  empereurs  suivans  accordant  aux 
Suisses  le  privilege  de  choisir  des  magistrats  qui 
fussent  en  meme  terns  les  ministres  du  peuple  et 
de  l’empire. 

Je  viens  de  tracer  d’une  plume  foible  mais.im- 
partiale  l’histoire  d’une  revolution  obscure  qui  a 
chang6  le  sort  de  quelques  paysans  des  Alpes, 
Elle  m£rite  n^anmoins  fatten  tion  du  philosophe  qui 
cherche  fhomme  dans  la  chaumibre  plutot  que 
dans  les  palais.  II  sait  que  le  nom  sacrtj  de  liberty 
a  presque  toujours  d6sign£  les  prerogatives  injustes 
cfun  petit  nombre  de  citoyens,  et  que  les  nations 
seduites  ou  entmlnees  par  leurs  chefs  ont  mille  fois 
combattu  avec  fureur  pour  des  int&ets  qui  leur 
etoient  etrangers.  II  parcourt  d’un  oeil  attentif  le 
tableau  de  l’Europe  dans  les  si&cles  barbares  de 
l’anarchie  f£odale.  Qu’il  est  triste,  ce  tableau,  pour 
un  ami  des  hommes !  Des  barons  et  des  6v£ques 
qui  disputent  &  leur  roi  la  d^pouille  sanglante  des 
communes ;  ces  communes  malheureuses  qui  s’ar- 
ment  quelquefois  de  leurs  fers,  mais  dont  la  fu¬ 
reur  incertaine  et  aveugle  d£shonore  par  ses  exc&s 

une 
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une  liberty  dont  elles  ne  savent  point  jouir;* 
quelques  r^publiques  populaires  au  fond  de  l’ltalie, 
d£chir£es  par  une  discorde  toujours  renaissante,  et 
qui  se  livrent  avcc  la  meme  ardeur  tt  leurs  tribuns 
et  leurs  tyrans.  Qu’il  reconnoisse  ici  un  spectacle 
plus  rare  et  plus  digne  de  la  nature  humaine ;  un 
peuple  vertueux,  qui  a  d^fendu  les  droits  les  plus 
saints  par  les  moyens  les  plus  legitimes ;  qui  a  eu 
de  la  fermet£dans  le  p6ril  et  de  la  moderation  apr^s 
la  victoire.  - 


Chapitre  II. 

Alliance  de  Lucerne — Guerre  de  Lauppen — Origine  de 
Zurich — Revolution  dans  son  Gouvernement — Rodolphe 
Brun,  bourguemestre — Conjuration  des  Exiles — Guerre 
avec  VAutriche — Combat  de  Tatwyl- — Alliance  de  G laris 
— Alliance  de  Zug — Silge  de  Zurich  par  I’Empereur 
Charles  IV — Treve — Alliance  de  Berne. 

La  bataille  de  Morgarten  humilioit  l’orgueil 
Autrichien ;  les  forces  de  cette  maison  n’etoient 
cependant  point  £puis£es,  et  les  Suisses  avoient  tout 
&  craindre  d’un  ressentiment  irrite  par  la  honte  et 

*  Les  communes  attroupees  en  Angleterre  sous  Richard  If.  y 
commirent  de  grands  desordres.  L’humanitc  (remit  au  recit  des 
pruautes  de  la  Jacquerie  &  qui  le  desespoir  mit  les  armes  h.  la 
main  apr&s  la  bataille  de  Poitiers.  Mate  les  paysans  qui  desolti- 
rent  de  i’AlIemagne  sous  le  nom  d’Anabaptistes  surpasserent  les 
horreurs  des  un6  et  des  autres.  Ils  etablissoient  le  royaume  du 
seigneur. 


Chroniqne 
de  Frois¬ 
sart,  P.  I. 
p.139.  P.II. 
p.  129,  See. 
Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Hist.  vol. 
ii.p.232,5tc»- 
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par  le  malheur.  Mais  ces  forces  btoient  divisbes,  et 
ce  ressentiment  se  tournoit  contre  le  Due  de 
Bavi&re  qui  disputoit  l’empire  k  Frbderic  et  ses 
frbres.  Aprbs  avoir  vaincu  cet  ennemi  qui  parois- 
soit  le  plus  redoutable,  ils  se  proposoient  de  punir 
les  Suisses  de  leur  premiere  rbvolte  et  de  la  victoire 
qu’ils  avoient  os4  remporter  sur  leurs  maltres.  Le 
i32t.  succ&s  ne  rbpondit  point  a  leur  attente.  Frederic 
le  beau  perdit  enfin  la  liberte  avec  la  bataille  de 
Mulhdorf,  et  ne  sortit  de  prison  quaprbs  avoir 
signb  un  traitb  qui  lui  accordoit  des  avantages 
assez  considerables  a  la  place  d’un  empire  auquel 
il  renonpoit  k  jamais.  L’inflexible  Leopold  soutint 
son  parti  encore  quelque  terns  avec  plus  d’opini4- 
tret|6  que  de  gloire,  mais  sa  mort  et  celle  de 
i325.  Frederic  assurbrent  le  repos  de  l’Allemagne,  Othon 
et  Albert  hbritbrent  des  etats  de  leurs  frferes,  sans 
hbriter  de  leurs  talens  et  de  leur  ambition.  Louis 
de  Bavibre  fut  reconnu  par  tout  le  corps  Ger- 
manique  malgre  les  anathbmes  du  Pape  Jean 
XXII.  qui  s’indignoit  que  FAllemagne  n’eut  point 
attendu  le  consentement  du  Saint  Siege  pqur  se 
donner  un  souverain. 

Cette  guerre  malheureuse  et  letat  de  foiblesse 
auquel  elle  rbduisit  Ja  mai^oq  d’Autriche  ne  leur 
permit  point  de  se  venger  des  Suisses.  Elle  se 
contentoit  de  les  inquirer  dans  la  jouissance  de 
cette  libertb  qu’elle  ne  pouvoit  pas  leur  arraeher. 
Elle  dbfendit  a  ses  sujets,  qui.habitbient  les  riches 
campagnesde  l’Argau  et  de  la  Turgovie,  de  fournir 
a  ce  peuple  rebelle  le  bled,  le  vin,  les  btoffes,  et 
tout  ce  que  lui  refusoit  la  nature  du  pays  et  son 
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Ignorance  des  arts.  Les  Suisses  sentirent  la  triste 
v6rit6,  que  l’homme  est  esclave  par  ses  besoms; 
mais  ils  deploy&rent  en  meme  terns  les  ressources 
presqu’infinies  de  la  patience  et  de  la  moderation. 
La  faim  les  obligea  quelquefois  a  sortir  de  leurs 
retraites  les  armes  k  la  main,  et  dans  ces  courses 
qu’ils  faisoient  sur  les  terres  de  l’Autriche,  ils 
enlevoient  les  moissons,  d^truisoient  tout  ce  qu’ils 
ne  pouvoient  emporter,  et  poussoient  la  desolation 
et  l’effroi  jusques  aux  portes  de  Zug  et  de  Lucerne. 
La  gendarmerie  que  l’on  avoit  jette  dans  ces  places 
iinportantes  se  joignoit  aux  indices  du  pays  pour 
arte  ter  ces  montagnards,  et  mille  petits  combats 
plus  sanglans  que  decisifs  ne  servoient  qu’&  ac- 
croitre  leur  haine  mutuelle.  Un  historien  Suisse 
contemporain,  mais  devoue  it  la  maison  d’Autriche, 
g6mit  des  cruautes  qui  signaloient  cette  mal- 
heureuse  guerre  dans  laquelle  Foil  n’epargnoit 
jamais  les  prisonniers.  La  tyrannie  des  Autrichiens, 
la  durete  grossi&re  des  Suisses,  et  le  droit  afFreux 
des  repr^sailles  me  persuadent  que  ses  plaintes 
n’etoient  que  trop  legitimes.  Ces  malheurs 
etoient  communs  aux  deux  partis,  mais  leurs 
sentimens  ^toient  bien  diffthens.  Les  Suisses 
payoient  sans  regret  le  prix  de  leur  liberty.  Les 
Autrichiens  s’indignoient  d’etre  les  victimes  d’une 
ambition  aussi  pernicieuse  4  eux-m£mes  qu’ct  leurs 
voisins. 

Nous  avons  d6j&  vu  que  la  ville  de  Lucerne,  si- 
tu^esur  le  bord  occidental  du  lacde.  ce  nom,  avoit 
appartenue  4  Fabbaye  de  Murbach  en  Alsace,  et 
qu’au  m£pris  de  leurs  sermens,  ces  maltres,  ^loign^s 

et 
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1325.  et  indiffiSrens,  l’avoient  vendue  a  FEmpereur  Al¬ 
bert  Les  citoyens  s’oppos&rent  lqngtems  a  cette 
transaction,  mais  ils  se  rendireiit  enfin  k  la  crainte 
de  la  puissance  Autrichienne,  et  aux  assurances 
qu’on  leur  donnoit  qu’ils  ne  connoitroient  jamais 
cette  puissance  que  par  la  protection  et  les  bien- 
faits.  Ils  ne  la  connurent  jamais  que  par  leurs 
'  malheurs.  A  ceux  dont  j’ai  deja  parie,  il  faut 
ajouter  Finterruption  totale  d’un  commerce  qui 
avoit  fonde  Lucerne  et  qui  la  faisoit  encore  sub¬ 
sister  avec  eclat.  Plac^e  entre  l’ltalie  et  l’Alle- 
magne  sa  situation  avantageuse  la  rendoit  l’eutre- 

is32.  p6t  de  ces  deux  pays.  La  Reuss,  qui  Coule  au  pied 
de  ses  murs,  recevoit  toutes  les  marchandises  qu’on 
avoit  voitur6  sur  le  Mont  St.  Godard  et  les  versoit 
dans  le  Rhin;  mais  depuis  le  commencement  de 
cette  guerre  destructive  les  habitans  d’Uri  avoient 
ferm6  ce  passage  dont  ils  etoient  les  maitres.  Les 
Autriehiens  ne  furent  point  touche  du  triste  sort 
d’un  peuple  dont  la  foi  donn^e  &  regret  ne  s’etoit 
cependant  jamais  d&nentie;  au  fRau  de  la  guerre 
ils  ajout&rent  celui  de  la  tyrannie.  La  ville  jouis- 
soit  des  plus  beaux  privileges  que  lui  avoient  ac- 
cord6  les  abbes  de  Murbaclu  Le  gouvernement 
6toit  entre  les  mains  d’un  s6nat  qui  se  tiroit  de  la 
noblesse,  et  l’officier  du  prince  qui  y  assistoit 
6coutoit  leurs  deliberations,  mais  il  ne  les  dirigeoit 
point.  Sous  les  dues  d’Autricbe  le  senat  ne  fut 
plus  qu’un  vain  simulacre,  et  l’officier  du  prince 
devint  un  gouverneur  arme  de  toutes  les  terreurs 
du  despotisme  et  soutenu  par  la  garnison  nom- 
breuse  du  chateau  de  Rottembourg.  Au  poids 

d’une 
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d’une  guerre  qui  d^soloit  leur  pays  depuis  vingt-  1  ss*. 
quatreans,les  Lucernois  avoient  eu  la  complaisance 
d’ajouter  celui  d’une  expedition  61oign6e.  S£duits 
par  les  promesses  qu’on  leur  prodiguoit  ils  avoient 
rendu  les  plus  grands  services  k  la  maisond’Autriche 
dans  la  guerre  de  Colmar:  mais  k  leur  retour  ils 
sollicit£rent  vainement  la  recompense  de  leurs  tra- 
vaux.  Ils  ne  re^urent  pas  m&me  la  solde  qu’on 
leur  devoit.  La  mauvaise  monnoie,  que  les  dues 
d’Autriche  l-epandoient  dans  leurs  etats,  acheva  de 
les  epuiser.  Ces  princes  ne  rougirent  point  d’em- 
ployer  un  artifice  aussi  vil  qu’il  est  commuu,  et  de 
tromper  la  confiance  publique  dont  le  depdt  sacre  leur 
etoit  remis  entre  les  mains.  Les  Lucernois  souffri- 
rent  longtems  sans  sepermettred’autres arm es  que  la 
patience  et  les  plaintes  les  plus  respectueuses.  Las 
enfin  d’un  joug  qui  s’appesantissoit  tous  les  jours 
sur  leurs  t£tes,  ils  os&rent  se  servir  de  leurs  droits 
pour  interdire  la  monnoie  Autrichienne,  et  pour 
conclurre  avec  les  trois  cantons  une  tr&ve  de  vingt 
ans  qui  ranimoit  leur  commerce,  et  qui  leur  pro- 
curoit  du  moins  uncalme  passager. 

Mais  ils  sentirent  bientdt  que  par  une  demarche 
aussi  mesuree  ils  avoient  fait  trop  et  trop  peu.  Ils 
se  virent  exposes  &  toute  l’indignation  de  leur 
souverain,  sans  £tre  assures  de  l’appui  des  Suisses. 

Dans  une  situation  aussi  critique  ils  jett&rent  les 
yeux  sur  cette  r£publique  qu’ils  avoient  si  long¬ 
tems  combattu  parcequ’elle  avoit  su  briser  les  fers 
qu’eux-m£mes  portoient  k  regret.  Pleins  d’admi- 
ration  pour  leur  courage,  les  Lucernois  voulurent 
partager  le  sort  heureux  qu’il  leur  avoit  m£rit6.  Ils 
firent  aux  trois  cantons  la  proposition  de  les  re- 

ceyoir 
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ts 32.  cevoir  comme  un  quatri&me  membre  de-leur  allb 

ance  perpetuelle,  pour  defendre  leur  liberty  com¬ 
mune  contre  ceux  qui  oseroient  l’attaquer.  La 
n^gociation  eprouva  peu  de  difficult^s.  Le  senti¬ 
ment  de  leurs  avantages  r^ciproques  ramena  bien- 
tot  les  esprits  des  deux  partis  qui  s’etoient  toujours 
estim^s;  ils  se  jurerent  une  amiti6  6ternelle  avec 
une  joie  qui  paroissoit  sincere  et  unanime. 

Le  meme  esprit  qui  avoit  inspire  la  premiere 
confederation  dicta  dans  celle-ci  les  memes  condi¬ 
tions;  l’union  perpetuelle,  le  secours  mutuel,  l’obeis- 
sance  aux  magistrats,  la  haine  des  tyrans.  L’on 
employoit  les  monies  precautions  pour  prevenir  le& 
differens  ou  pour  les  terminer.  Le  corps  Hel- 
vetique  semble  dej&  avoir  pris  de  la  consistence. 
On  le  reconnoit  au  style  de  ce  traite.  Ce  ne  sont 
plus  des  hommes  libres  qui  s’unissent  par  un  en¬ 
gagement  volontaire,  ce  sont  des  etats  indepen- 
dans  qui  s’allient  par  un  acte  politique,  et  dont  les 
loix  et  les  privileges  sepai^s  ne  sont  point  con- 
fondus  dans  un  melange  aussi  intime.  La  politique 
juste  et  respect ueuse  des  Lucernois  conserva  en¬ 
core  k  la  maison  d'Autriche  tous  ses  droits  legitimes 
en  laissant  au  terns  et  k  la  fortune  l’interpretation 
de  ces  droits. 

Cette  maison  redoutable  avoit  encore  &  Lucerne 
un  parti  nombreux.  Ceux  qui  possedoient  des 
fiefs  dans  les  etats.  Autrichiens  preferoient  cet  in¬ 
tent  personnel-  au  bien  general;  une  jeunesse 
aveugle  et  imprudente  regrettoit  encore  la  cour 
d’un  maitre,  ses  honneurs  et  ses  bienfaits,  l’egalite 
d’une  republique  et  la  seyerite.  sourde  et  inflexible 
'  •«*  sp.  v*  -  J  P  ,y  L'J  *  ,  •  des 
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des  loix  paroissoient  a  leurs  yeux  le  plus  rude  es- 
clavage.  Cette  partie  m£prisable  du  peuple  tou- 
jours  indigne  de  la  liberty  incapable  d’ob^ir,  joig- 
noit  ses  clameurs  leurs  murmures.  Mais  leurs 
vains  efforts  n’effrayfcrent  point  le  parti  plus  nom- 
breux  encore  des  bons  citoyens.  Aux  entreprises 
dont  ils  prdvoyoient  l’objet  sans  d^m^ler  les  moyens, 
ils  oppos&rcnt  la  barrifere  d’une  loi  nouvelle,  qui 
d^non^oit  l’exil  perp^tuel  et  une  amende  de  vingt 
marcs  contre  quiconque  seroit  cause  que  la  r£pub- 
lique  re^ut  du  dommage  ; — loi  singuli&re  et  dan- 
gereuse,  qui  permet  au  magistrat  le  choix  des  crimes 
et  des  victimes:  un  gouvernement  libre  y  peut 
trouver  son  salut,  mais  elle  deviendroit  entre  les 
mains  d'un  tyran  l’instrument  le  plus  terrible  du 
despotisme. 

Cette  loi  n’intimida  point  les  partisans  de  l’Au- 
triche;  ils  se  m6nag£rent  des  intelligences  avec 
les  gouverneurs  des  garnisons  dont  l’enceinte  resser- 
roit  la  ville.  Ils  convinrent  d’une  nuit  dans 
laquelle  ils  ouvriroient  les  portes  aux  troupes, 
qui  s’approcberoient  sans  bruit,  tandis  qu'ils  pren- 
droient  les  annes  dans  la  ville  et  qu'ils  feroient 
p^rir,  par  un  massacre  g£n£ral,  tous  les  amis  des 
Suisses  et  de  la  liberty.  L’indiscr^tion  trahit  ce 
projet  aftreux  peu  de  momens  avant  son  execution ; 
un  citoyen  entendit  par  hasard  la  conversation  de 
quelques  conjures  qui  se  croyoient  seuls,  il  ia  com- 
muniqua  sur  le  champ  au  magistrat,  qui  assembla 
la  bourgeoisie,  s’assura  des  portes,  et  fit  arrfiter  tous 
les  conjur6s,  qui  n’6toient  point  pr«5par^s  a  la  resis¬ 
tance.  Les  manches  rouges,  signal  dont  ils  s’^toient 
VOL.  iii.  tj  con venus 
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cOnvenus  pour  Se  distinguer  dans  la  confusion  d’un 
tumulte  nocturne,  servoient  a  les  decouvrir  a  leurs 
ennemisi  Apris  avoir  fortifii  la  ripublique  par  uri 
secours  de  trois  cens  Suisses  que  leurs  nouveaux 
allies  leur  envoyirent  &  la  premiere  requisition, 
les  Lucernois  jugirent  les  criminels  dont  leurs  pri¬ 
sons  itoient  remplies.  Partagas  entre  l’horreur  du 
crime,  et  la  compassion  qu’inspiroient  le  nombre  et 
la  quality  des’ coupables,  ils  craignoient  egalement 
de  les  punir  ou  de  leur  pardonner.  Ils  accordirent 
leur  grace  aux  deputes  des  trois  cantons  qui  les 
prioientde  ne  point  souiller  les  commencemens  de  la 
liberte  par  le  sang  meme  des  plus  criminels.  Detous 
ces  conjures  qui  avoient  jurd  la  mine  de  la  patrie, 
aucun  ne  perdit  la  vie.  On  se  contenta  d'exiger 
d’eux  une  amende  considerable  et  un  serment 
solemnel  de  miriter  la  clemence  qu’ils  avoient 
iprouvie.  On  defendit  en  meme  terns,  par  une 
loi  de  l’itat,  toutes  les  assemblies  secrettes,  et  il 
fut  ordonni  qu’un  citoyen  n’engageroit  sa  fidelite 
qua  la  communauti,  et  que  tout  serment  parti- 
culier  seroit  puni  comme  un  crime.  Cette'  sainte 
ct  salutaire  jalousie  des  loix  auroit  ipargni  les 
guerres  civiles  h.  plus  d’un  pays. 

Les  dues  d’Autriche,  indignis  de  la  re  volte  des 
Lucernois,  itoient  cependant  trop  foibles  pour  les 
riduire.  L’orgueil  leur  fit  pendant  quelque  terns 
soutenir  contre  eux  une  guerre  languissante.  Les 
succis  itoient  balances,  jusqu’k  ce  qifenfin  ces 
princes,  humiliis  au  point  de  rechercher  l’appui 
des  loix,  portirent  devant  le  tribunal  de  TEmpereur 
leurs  plaintes  ameres  de  tous  les  attentats  que  cette 

nouvelle 
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nouvelle  confederation  avoit  commis  contre  leur 
autorite.  Louis  de  Bavi&re  se  souvenoit  encore 
que  les  Suisses  etoient  ses  plus  fermes  amis,  et  que 
les  Autrichiens  etoient  des  ennemis  k  peine  recon¬ 
ciles.  II  associa  les  Bernois,  les  Zuriquois,  et  les 
Baslois  au  jugement  qu’il  pronon^a,  et  qui  parolt 
d’abord  assez  favorable  k  l’Autriche ;  il  confirme  sa 
monnoye,  lui  restitue  les  biens  qu’elle  possedoit 
dans  les  pays  des  Suisses,  et  lui  laisse  toutes  ses  pre¬ 
tensions  16gitimes;  mais  en  confirmant  l’alliance 
perpetuelle  des  quatre  cantons,  il  lui  cul^ve  tout  ce 
qu’il  sembloit  lui  donner,  et  conserve  a  la  r6pub- 
lique  des  Suisses  tous  les  avantages  reels  qu’ils 
sollicitoient.  Cette  sentence  arbitrale  n’etablissoit 
entre  les  deux  partis  qu’une  tr£ve  de  trente  mois. 
Souvent  renouveliee,  elle  ne  fut  jamais  qu’un 
calme  perfide  et  mal-assure. 

Les  Suisses,  tranquilles  et  victorieux,  commen- 
£oient  k  sortir  de  leur  obscurite,  et  a  jouir  de  la 
gloire  qu’ils  avoient  meritee.  L’Helvetie  entire, 
divisee  et  decbiree  depuis  tant  de  siecles,  cherchoit 
k  se  reunir  avec  eux  sous  l’£tendard  de  la  libert6. 
Tous  les  malheureux  qui  gemissoient  sous  l’oppres- 
sion  ou  qui  la  craignoient,  demand^rent  la  protec¬ 
tion  de  la  republique,  et  apr&s  avoir  senti  le  prix 
de  son  alliance,  ils  se  crurent  heureux  de  former 
avec  elle  les  noeuds  etroits  d’une  confederation 
perpetuelle.  C’est  ainsi  que  les  villes  de  Berne  et 
de  Zurich  sont  devenues  membres  d’un  corps  dont 
elles  sont  aujourd’hui  le  plus  ferme  appui. 

Toujours  fiddle  aux  volontes  de  son  fondateur, 
Berpe  poursuivoit  depuis  centvingt  ans  la  ven- 
u  2  geance 
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13^7.  geance  qu’il  leur  avoit  commandee  et  qui  se  con- 
cilioit  si  bien  avec  les  int^rets  de-son  ambition. 
La  noblesse  de  la  Bourgogne  Transjuran^e  voyoit 
avec  6tonnement  cette  ville  enuemie  qui  s’elevoit 
au  milieu  d’eux,  qui  bravoit  d6j&  leur  puissance,  et 

1338.  mena^oit  de  leur  donner  un  jour  des  loix.  La 
crainte  qui  succede  au  m6pris  est  toujours  accom- 
pagn£e  de  la  haine.  Celle  des  seigneurs  fut  le  ci- 
ment  d’une  ligue  redoutable  qui  se  proposoit  pour 
objet  l’an&ntissement  du  pouvoir  Bernois.  Parmi 
le  grand  nombre  de  comtes,  de  barons,  et  de  gentils- 
hommes  qui  form&rent  cette  alliance,  l’on  distin- 
guoit  les  comtes  de  Neufchatel,  d’Arberg,  de  Ni- 
dau,  de  Gray  fere  et  de  Kybourg ;  ce  dernier,  d’une 
branclie  cadette  de  la  maison  de  Habsbourg,  maitre 
de  Berthoud  et  de  Thun,  tenoit  la  ville  de  Berne 
comme  assi6g6e  au  milieu  de  ses  terres,  et  pr6ten- 
doit  que  le  fonds  mbne  sur  lequel  elle  avoit  6t6 
bade  n’etoit  qu’une  usurpation  de  son  domaine. 
Fribourg,  qui  jouissoit  d’une  assez  grande  ipd^pen- 
dance  sous  la  protection  de  l’Autriche,  eut  la  foi- 
blesse  trop  naturelle  k  une  ri vale  malheureuse; 
elle  6couta  la  voix  de  la  jalousie  plutdt  que  celle 
de  la  raison,  et  joignit  ses  forces  k  celles  d’une  no¬ 
blesse  dont  les  int6rets  n’avoient  rien  de  commnn 
avec  les  siens.  La  maison  d’Autriche,  toujours  en- 
nemie  des  villes  libres,  .envoy a  ordre  a  son  gouver- 
neur  de  l’Argau  de  faire  marcher  ses  troupes  au  se- 
cours  des  ponf6d6res  pendant  qu’on  voyoit  par  une 
fatality  assez  singuliere  l’Empereur  Louis  de  Ba- 
vi&re  qui  appuyoit  le  meme  parti.  JlAtoit  m ^con¬ 
tent  des  Bernois,  dont  la  politique  dirai-je,  ou  la  su¬ 
perstition 
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perstition  lui  refusoit  le  respect  qu’on  devoit  an 
chef  de  fempire,  etdeferoit  aux  anathemes  du  pon- 
tife  Romain  plutdt  qu’au  choix  de  l’Allemagne. 
Une  ii^gociation  inutile  ne  fut  qu’un  prelude  de  la 
guerre..  Les  Bernois  cherchoient  a  conjurer  forage 
qui  les  mena^oit,  mais  il  leur  etoit  impossible  de 
souscrire  aux  conditions  dures  et  humiliantes  qu'on 
exigeoitd’eux.  Chacun  des  allies  leur  redemandoit 
des  droits  hypoth^ques,  des  terres  acquises  depuis 
longtems,  et  une  foule  de  sujets  qu’ils  avoient  de¬ 
robes  k  la  tyrannie  f6odale  pour  les  recevoir  au 
nombre  de  leurs  citoyens.  Aprfes  avoir  justify 
leur  conduite  par  cette  demarche,  les  princes  ras- 
semblerent  leurs  troupes  qui  etoient  d£ja  pretes,  et 
parurent  devant  Lauppen,  dont  ils  formerent  le 
siege  avec  une  arm£e  de  3000  chevaux  et  de  plus 
de  15,000  fan tassins. 

Les  Bernois  ne  voyoient  autour  deux  que  des 
ennemis  declares  ou  des  amis  foibles  et  peu  surs. 
La  ville  de  Soleure  eut  cependant  le  courage  de 
leur  envoyer  un  secours  de  80  gendarmes ;  300 
paysans  des  montagnesdc  Hash  accoururent  alaban- 
niferedes  maitres  qu’ils  s’^toient  choisis,  ct  le  Baron 
de  Weissembourg  se  signala  par  une  fidelity  encore 
plus  singulRre.  Ennemi  des  Bernois,  il  avoit 
£prouv6  depuis  peu  leur  valeur  et  leur  clemence ; 
apres  1 ’avoir  vaincu  ils  le  resilient  parmi  leurs  ci¬ 
toyens  ;  ils  se  montra  digne  de  ce  title  ct  servit  sa 
nouvelle  patrie  a  la  t&te  de  150  de  ses  vassaux. 
Ces  resso.urces  Etoient  encore  foibles  et  en  petit 
nombre ;  et  les  Bernois,  6tonn£s  de  la  force  de 
leurs  ennemis,  s'addresserent  enfin  aux  cantons 
u  3  .  Suisses 
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1339.  Suisses  avec  lesquels  ils  n’avoient  point  d’autre  liai¬ 
son  que  celle  de  l’humanite,  Cette  liaison  leuf 
suffit,  et  les  trois  cantons  d’Uri,  de  Schwitz,  et 
d’Underwald  leur  accordferent  sur  le  champ  900 
homines,  secours  moins  considerable  par  le  nombre 
que  par  la  quality  des  troupes  qui  le  composoient. 
Je  suis  surpris  que  les  Suisses,  toujours  attaches  k 
leur  protecteur  Louis  de  Bavi&re,  ayent  embrass£ 
avec  chaleur  le  parti  de  ses  ennemis.  Mais  les 
etats  populaires  se  gouvernent  autant  par  passion 
que  par  politique ;  et  la  passion  des  Suisses  etoit  la 
haine  de  l’Autriclie,  des  nobles,  et  de  l’injustice. 
Ils  se  mirent  en  marche,  travers&rent  une  assez 
grande  Vendue  des  terres  des  conf6d6r^s,  sans  quV 
on  osat  les  attaquer,  et  arriv&rent  a  Berne  oh  ils  fu- 
rent  re^us  comme  des  dieux  tut^laires.  On  les 
en  fit  aussitdt  sortir  pour  profiter  du  premier  feu 
de  leur  courage  et  pour  6viter  les  d^sordres  qu’au- 
roient  pu  commettre  des  hommes  peu  accoutum^s' 
au  sejour  des  villes.  Apr&s  avoir  confix  aux  vieil- 
lards  la  garde  de  la  capitale,  la  jeunesse  Bernoise 
avec  ses  auxiliaires,  au  nombre  de  5200  hommes, 
marcha  h  l’ennemi  encore  occup^  au  siege  de  Laup- 
pen,  dont  la  garnison  se  d^fendoit  avec  une  con- 
stance  intrepid e.  Les  chefs  de  la  r6publique  avoi- 
ent  employ^  tout  ce  que  la  raison  et  la  superstition 
peuvent  coptribuer  au  salut  de  ,1a  patrie.  Ils 
avoient  remis  toute  l’autorite  de  1’ltat  k  Rodolphe 
d’Erlach  sous  le  nom  dedictateur.  II  m6ritoit  ce 
d£p6t  important  par  ses  talens  militaires,  par  la  re¬ 
putation  qu’il  avoit  acquise  dans  six  batailles,  et  par 

le 
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le  sacrifice  qu’il  venoit  de  faire  de  tous  les  avantages 
dont  il  jouissoit  au  service  du  comte  de  Nidau.* 
Apr£s  avoir  examin6  sa  situation  et  celle  des  enne- 
mis  il  r£solut  de  les  attaquer  sur  le  champ  sans 
leur  donner  le  terns  de  recevoir  les  secours  Autri- 
chiens  qu’ils  attendoientdel’Argau.  A  cot6  du  dic- 
tateur  marchoit  le  doyen  de  l’^glise  coll^giale ;  il 
portoit  l’eucharistie  k  la  main ;  il  tiarangua  les  sol- 
dats,  les  remplit  de  cet  enthousiasme  qui  £lkve 
Thomme  au-dessus  de  lui-m6me  et  leur  donna  sa 
benediction  pour  le  signal  du  combat.  Les  Ber- 
nois  etoient  opposes  aux  Fribourgeois  et  &  l’infan* 
terie  des  allies  ;  ce  fut  i\  regret  qu’ils  se  content£- 
rent  de  ce  poste,  mais  ils  n’avoient  pu  refuser  aux 
vives  instances  des  Suisses  l’honneur  dangereux  de 
combattre  la  gendarmerie ;  dont  ils  etoient  accou- 
tum£s,  disoient-ils,  a  abattre  rorgueil.  Leur  fer- 
mete  ne  resista  cependant  point  au  premier  clioc 
de  ces  escadrons  herisses  de  lances  et  montes  sur  de 
grands  chevaux  de  bataille ;  leurs  rangs  en  furent 
ebranies  ;  mais  ils  se  retablirent  dans  l’instant  et  re- 
nouvell&rent  le  combat  avec  fureur.  Les  Bernois 
de  leur  c6t6  pouss&rent  vivement  l’infanterie  des 
confederes  et  la  mirent  en  deroute.  La  sage  va- 
leur  du  dictateur  ne  leur  permit  point  de  s’^garer 
dans  une  poursuite  vaine ;  il  les  remena  au  secours 

*  Cette  maison,  qui  subsiste  encore  k  Berne,  y  jouit  d’une  con¬ 
sideration,  que  la  naissance  et  la  ricbesse  ne  sauroient  lui  procu¬ 
rer.  Elle  fail  preuve  d’une  noblesse  recormue  dans  les  tournois  du 
douzi&me  si&cle,  mais  elle  y  ajoute  une  gloire  plus  rare  et  plus 
veritable,  celle  d’avoir  deux  fois  sauve  sa  patrie  et  de  lui  avoir 
rendu  en  tout  terns  les  services  les  plus  distingues. 

u  4  de 
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13S9.  de  leurs  amis.  Ils  etoient  d4jk  victorieux,  et  la  no¬ 
blesse  de  la  Bourgogne  fuyoit  de  toutes  parts  de- 
vant  les  Suisses.  Quatorze  comtes  et  quatre-vingt 
chevaliers  qui  portoient  les  casques  couromies,  per- 
dirent  la  vie  dans  cette  journ^e  decisive.  Les  Ber- 
nois  profit^rent  de  leur  victoire,  et  les  Suisses  re- 
tourn^rent  dans  leur  patrie  contens  de  la  gloire 
qu’ils  avoient  acquise  et  de  la  reconnoissance  de 
leurs  amis  qu’ils  avoient  sauv6s.  L’Europe  apprit 
pour  la  premiere  fois  qu’une  infanterie  de  paysans 
avoit  battu  en  rase  campagne  la  gendarmerie 
plus  formidable  encore  par  son  courage  que  par 
1’armure  pesante  dont  elle  etoit  couverte. 

Ce  fut  dans  cette  guerre  de  Lauppen  que  les 
Suisses  et  les  Bernois  apprirent  <\  se '  connoitre. 
L'estime  mutuelle,  et  les  services  qu’ils  avoient 
rendus  et  re^us,  les  preparoient  insensiblementa 
l’alliance  perpetuelle  qu’ils  .contract&rent  bientdt 
apr£s ;  mais  avant  que  de  la  voir  il  faut  arreter 
les  yeux  sur  une  revolution  qui  changea  par  ses 
cons6quences  la  face  de  l’Helvetie.  Pour  cet  effet 
je  dois  remonter  jusqu’a  l’origine  de  Zurich,  et  par- 
courir  l’histoire  de  cette  ville,  qui  devint  la  pre¬ 
miere  de  la  confederation  Helvetique. 

La  ville  de  Zurich  est  situee  h  la  t£te  du  lac  de  ce 
nom,  au  milieu  d’un  pays  fertile  et  deiicieux. 
On  pretend  que  les  anciens  Helvetiens  avoient  re- 
marque  les  avantages  d’un  lieu  que7  la  nature  sem- 
ble  avoir  forme  pour  le  sejour  de  l’homme,  et  qu’ils  y 
avoient  bati  une  de  leurs  bourgades  qui  fut  brftiee 
lorsqu’ils  sortirent  de  leur  patrie  pour  chercher  de 
nouvelles  habitations,  retablie  ensuite  par  ce  peu- 

pie 
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pie  aprks  son  retour,  embellie  par  les  Romains,  et 
d^truite  par  les  Allemans  vers  le  commencement 
du  quatribme  si^cle.  Elle  demeura  quelque  terns 
d^serte  et  ruin^e,  jusquA  ce  que  la  superstition  fit 
sortir  de  ses  masures  une  autre  ville  plus  conside¬ 
rable  que  la  premiere.  II  s’^toit  rlpandu  une  opi¬ 
nion  que  quelques  soklats  de  la  legion  Thebienne 
avoient  souffert  le  martyre  a  Zurich.  On  y  decouvrit 
bientot  leurs  tombeaux ;  ces  tombeaux  devinrent 
des  eglises  ceRbres,  et  le  bruit  des  prodiges  dont 
elles  6toient  le  theatre,  attira  des  habitans  de  toute 
la  contree  voisine,  qui  se  fix£rent  sous  la  protection 
immediate  des  saints  Felix  et  Regula.  Charle¬ 
magne  paya  aux  prejuges  de  son  si£cle,  et  peut-etre 
aux  siens,  le  tribut  d’uue  eglise  de  chanoines  qu’il 
consacra  avec  les  plus  beaux  privileges  an  service 
de  ces  martyres.  Louis,  Roi  de  Germanie,  son  petit 
fils,  les  honora  encore  davantage  par  une  ab- 
baye  de  religieuses  qu’il  fonda  en  favour  de  sa  fille  8 
Hildegarde.  II  accorda  aux  Saints  Martyrs,  et  aux 
religieuses  qui  les  repryscntoient,  le  domaine  utile 
de  Zurich,  aussi  bien  que  du  pays  d’Uri,  et  leur  c£da 
k  perpetuity  ces  terres  avec  tous  les  serfs  qui  leur 
ytoient  attaches,  et  tous  les  droits  et  revenus  que 
le  souverain  en  retiroit.  D’une  donation  aussi  li¬ 
beral  eil  semble  n’avoir  except^  que  la  suzerainet6 
m^me.  Les  dues  de  Suabe  n’avoient  lien  a  pr^- 
tendre  sur  une  ville  enclave  dans  leur  gouverne- 
jnent.,  mais  qui  ne  d^pendoit  que  d’lin  pr&fet  imp6- 
rial  pr^posy  pour  veiller  a  la  fois  aux  droits  de 
l’empire  et  a  ceux  de  l’lglise.  Les  ernpereurs  eux- 
myrnes  y  tenoient  souvent  leur  cour,  et  c’ytoit  la 
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3.W.  qu’ils  ^tablissoieht  leur  tribunal  toutes  les  fois: 
qu’ils  6voquoient  les  causes  des  Italiens  en  de£&  des 
Alpes.  Tant  d’honneurs  et  de  privileges  avoient 
fait  de  Zurich  une  des  plus  belles  villes  de  la  haute 
Allemagne.  Les  historiens  du  douzikme  si&cle  ont 
rendu  t6moignage  c\  sa  grandeur,  sa  beaut£,  et  a 
l’abondance  qui  y  r£gnoit.  Cependant  dans  les 
diplomes  des  princes  Carlo vingiens  elle  n’est  d£- 

1218-  sign£e  que  par  le  nom  de  bourg  et  m6me  de  village. 
Elle  ne  fut  entour£e  de  murailles  que  sous  le  r&gne 
de  Frederic  II  et  son  territoire  fut  toujours  borne 
h  l’enceinte  de  ces  murailles.  Le  principe  de  ses 
richesses  6toit  en  elle-m&me  et  dans  l’industrie 
d’un  peuple  nombreux  et  infatigable.  Je  ne  sais 
si  je  dois  assurer  que  Zurich  a  poss£d£  une  des 
premieres  manufactures  de  soie  qu’on  ait  vu  en 
Europe,  manufacture  que  ses  guerres  civiles  lui 
enleverent  pour  la  transporter  a  Come  dans  le  Mi- 
lanois;  mais  il  est  constant  que  la  plupart  .des  tra- 
vaux  utiles  y  fleurissoient  depuis  les  premiers  terns, 
et  qu’elle  s’enrichissoient  en  r^pandant  sur  les  con- 
tr£es  voisines  le  fruit  de  son  industrie.  Cette  In¬ 
dustrie  6toit  a  la  verity  tr&s  inf6rieure  a  celle  des 
Italiens.  Les  Zuriquois,  simples  et  grossiers,  se  com 
tentoient  d’un  necessaire  .  assez  abondant  et  ne 
connurent  point  le  besoin  et  les  agr6nens  des 
beaux  arts. 

Les  objets  les  plus  g£n£raux  n’existent  pour  les 
hommes  que  relativement  &  leurs  id^es  particulikres. 
C’est  ainsi  que  chaque  ordre  porte  dans  la  soci6t6 
les  moeurs  et  les  pr£jug£s  de  son  6tat.  Le  noble  ne 

daigne 
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daignc  jetter  les  yeux  que  sur  un  petit  nombre 
d’hommes  destines  par  le  droit  de  la  naissance  a 
r^gner  sur  la  multitude.  Pour  le  militaire  la  soci^t6 
politique  n’est  qu’un  camp  toujours  arm6  contre  ses 
voisins  et  qui  ne  recommit  d’autres  loix  que  les 
volont£s  de  son  chef.  Le  pr£trc  appercoit  partout 
des  institutions  divines  et  le  don  cle  la  terre  que 
Dieu  a  fait  &.ses  61us.  Le  n6gociant  sent  que  des 
hommes  libres  par  leur  nature  sont  unis  par  leurs 
besoins  r6ciproques.  L’esprit  du  commerce  est 
celui  de  la  liberty,  et  le  commerce  ne  peut  fleurir 
qu’a  l’ombre  des  loix.  Celui  de  Zurich  s’accrut 
avee  les  privileges  qui  se  multiplioient  tous  les 
jours  sous  la  douce  administration  des  abbesses. 
L’Empereur  Frederic  II.  mit  enfin  le  sceau  a  sa 
libertd  en  confinnant  tous  ses  droits  et  en  la 
declarant  ville  imp6riale  et  inalienable. 

Dans  l’obscurite  repandue  sur  le  premier  age  de 
l’histoire  Ton  entrevoit  assez  confusement  la  forme 
de  la  r6publique  Zuriquoise:  elle  6toit  gouvern£e, 
selon  l’opinion  la  plus  probable,  par  un  conseil  de 
trente-six  personnes,  choisies  k  la  veritc  par  le  corps 
de  la  bourgeoisie,  mais  dont  les  places  6toient  per- 
petuelles  et  l’autorite  k  peu  pres  souveraine.  Us 
etoient  partag6s  en  trois  chambres,  qui  se  succe- 
doient;  et  chaque  chambre  se  voyoit  k  la  t&te  de 
UtsLt  pendant  quatre  mois  de  famine.  Dans  les 
affaires  difficiles  elle  s’associoit  les  lumibres  de  ses 
collogues,  et  dans  celles  qui  sembloient  int6resser 
la  communaut6  entibre  elle  s’autorisoit  par  le 
suffrage  d’un  nombre  considerable  des  bourgeois. 
Cette  arjstocratie  gouvema  longtems  avec  une  jus¬ 
tice 
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1335.  tice  et  une  tranquillity  qui  fournit  peu  d’^v^nemens 
k  l’histoire ;  mais  enfin  elle  fut  corrompue  par  le 
vice  de  son  institution.  Ces  conseillers,  abusant, 
de  leur  pouvoir,  se  crurent  les  maltres  d’un  peuple 
dont  ils  n’^toient  que  les  ministfes.  Les  graces  et 
meme  la  justice  n’^toit  que  pour  ceux  dont  les 
bassesses  briguoient  leur  faveur  et  flattoient  leur 
orgueil.  Leur  avarice  et  leur  profusion  ipuisoient 
le  tr^sor  public,  et  le  peuple  n’6toit  instruit  de  leur 
infid61ite  que  par  les  nouveaux  impbts  qu’elle 
exigeoit  de  lui.  II  sentit  le„triste  6tat  auquel  ses 
magistrats  l’avoient  r6duit,  et  n’esperoit  point  un 
avenir  plus  beureux.  L’esprit  du  conseil  se  per- 
p6tuoit  dans  tous  ses  membres,  et  les  Zuriquois,  qui 
changeoient  leurs  tyrans  trois  fois  par  an,  6prou- 
voient  toujours  la  meme  tyrannie. 

Un  seul  citoyen  aspira  a  la  gloire  de  liberateur 
de  sa  patrie.  11  s’appelloit  Rodolpbe  Brun,  nom 
consacre  par  la  reconnoissance  de  la  posterity,  Sa 
naissance  et  son  merite  lui  avoit  donn£  une  place.- 
dans  le  conseil ;  mais  sa  prudence  et  peut-etre  sa 
vertu  lui  dicta  des  maximes  trfes  opposees  k  celles 
de  ses  collogues.  11  pr6vit  que  cette  puissance 
fondle  sur  Finjustice  alloit  bientdt  s’6crouler,  et 
qu’en  se  declarant  le  vengeur  de  leurs  crimes  il  ne 
lui  seroit  pas  difficile  de  s’yiever  sur  leur  chute.au 
lieu  de  la  partager.  De^  moeurs  populaires  et  une 
reputation  sans  t&che  pr£venoient  dyj&  ses  con- 
citoyens  en  sa  faveur,  et  il  employoit,  pour  gagner 
leur  confiance,  tous  les  arts  de  l’ambition  qui. 
s’humilie.  Il  s’int^ressoit  a  toutes  leurs  affaires, 
6coutoit  leurs  plaintes  avec  une  bont6  attentive, 
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s’attendrissoit  sur  leurs  maux,  leur  rappelloit  leurs 
droits  et  le  bonheur  de  leurs  anc&tres,  exageroit  la 
duretb  du  conseil  et  ne  leur  laissoit  d’espbrance 
qu’en  eux-m£mes.  “  Ami  du  peuple,  et  des  loix, 
j’ai  souvent  blevb,  leur  disoit-il,  ma  foible  voix 
contre  l’oppression  qu’on  dbguise  ici  sous  le  nom  de 
justice.  Mes  efforts  ont  6tb  inutiies  a.  mes  citoyens 
et  pernicieux  a  moi-mbme.  J’ai  tout  &  craindre 
de  l’inimitib  des  mes  collogues.  Je  l’ai  mbritb  pour 
avoir  defend u  un  peuple  qui  ne  sait  se  dbfendre 
lui-m£me.”  Ses  discours  dbcouvroientaux  Zuriquois 
le  secret  de  leurs  forces  et  de  la  foiblesse  du  con¬ 
seil.  Leur  mbpris  pour  ces  maltres  qu’ils  avoient 
si  longtems  rbvbrbs,  s’augmentoit  tous  les  jours  avec 
leur  admiration  pour  ce  grand  homme  qui  avoit 
ranimb  leur  courage.  Guides  par  ses  avis,  les 
citoyens  refusbrent  la  chambre  qui  entroit  en 
office  au  commencement  du  mois  de  Mai,  le 
serment  de  fidblitb  qu’elle  exigeoit  d’eux.  Avant 
que  de  reconnoitre  son  autoritb,  ils  prbtendoient 
qu’elle  rendlt  un  compte  de  sa  dernibre  adminis¬ 
tration,  et  de  tous  les  revenus  publics  qui  lui  btoient 
passes  par  les  mains;  ils  dbclaroient  hautement 
qu’ils  prbparoient  le  meme  examen  pour  les  deux 
autres  cliambres,  et  qu’ils  ne  souffriroient  plus  les 
excbs  honteux  qui  ne  leur  laissoient  qu’un  vain 
nom  de  rbpublique.  Les  conseillers,  btonnbs  dune 
audace  &  laquelle  ils  btoient  si  peu  accoutumbs, 
essaybrent  encore  de  ,se  soutenir  par  la  hauteur,  et 
commen^erent,  sans  bgard  aux  remontrances  des 
bourgeois,  &  s’acquitter  des  fonctions  de  leurs 
emplois;  mais  la  hauteur  irrite  toutes  les  fois  qu’elle 
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1335;  n’intimide  point;  leurs  menaces  de  punir  Brun 
et  les  autres  conjures  ne  servirent  qu’&  les  con- 
vaincre  de  la  n^cessite  ou  ils  6toient  de  prendre  un 
parti  d^cisif.  Ils  le  prirent  enfin;  la  bourgeoisie 
s’assembla,  courut  aux  armes,  investit  la  maison 
de  ville,  dissipa  sans  repandre  de  sang  le  conseii 
qui  y  si6geoit,  et  an£antit  dans  un  instant  la  vaine 
puissance  de  l’aristocratie.  Les  magistrats  qui  se 
sentoient  les  plus  criminels  se  sauvkrent  de  la  ville. 
Quelques  uns  oskrent  se  confier  &  la  justice  ou  a  la 
eminence  de  leurs  concitoyens.  Ceux-ci  n’etoient- 
qu’au  nombre  de  sept.  Brun  lui-m&me  se  trouvoit 
parmi  eux,  mais  sa  justification  fut  achaque  moment 
interrompue  par  les  applaudissemens  d’un  peuple 
entier  qui  le  nommoit  son  clief,  son  ami  et  son 
sauveur.  En  attendant  la  tranquillite  n£cessaire 
pour  les  soins  importans  d’une  nouvelle  legislation, 
ce  peuple  lui  remit  l’administration  souvemine  dc 
retat.  Brun  se  chargea  de  ce  fardeau  glorieux 
avec  une  repugnance  qu’il  ne  dissimuloit  point.  II 
connoissoit  la  multitude  et  l’envie,  et  se  h&ta  de 
donner  a  sa  puissance  des  homes  qui  la  rendissent 
moins  odieuse  et  plus  assume. 

Peu  de  terns  apr&s,  la  bourgeoisie  s’assembla  pour 
donner  son  consentement  k  un  corps  de  loix  qui 
etablissoit  une  nouvelle  republique  sur  les  mines 
de  l’ancien  conseii.  Treize  conseillers  repr&en- 
toient  encore  la  partie  aristocratique  de  la  consti¬ 
tution,  mais  leur  emploi  passager  expiroit  £t  la  fin 
de  six  mois,  et  ne  pouvoit  se  renouveller  en  leur 
laveur  qu’apr&s  un  pareil  intervalle.  Ils  £toient 
tir6s  de  la  classe  des  nobles  auxquels  on  laissa 
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Fhonneur  d’etre  le  premier  ordre  de  l’itat,  mais  en  i3$e. 
associant  a  leurs  privileges  la  partie  la  plus  riche 
et  la  plus  considerie  de  la  bourgeoisie.  Quinze 
jours  avant  le  changement  du  conseil,  le  Bourgue¬ 
mestre,  diclari  chef  de  la  ripublique  par  ce  nouveau 
reglement,  itoit  tenu  &  nommer  les  deux  chevaliers 
et  les  quatre  bourgeois  qu’il  estimoit  le  plus,  et  k 
consulter  avec  eux  sur  le  choix  des  sinateurs. 

Lcur  puissance  itoit  balancie  par  celles  des 
tribuns  qui  siigeoient  avec  eux,  et  qui  par  le 
nombre,  la  duree,  et  l’autoriti  ne  diffiroient  point 
des  sinateurs  eux-memes.  Ces  tribuns  itoient  a 
la  fois  l’organe  et  les  protecteurs  du  peuple  qui  les 
ilisoit.  La  bourgeoisie  de  Zurich  fut  partagie 
en  treize  tribus  ou  corps  de  metiers.  Chaque 
tribu  composoit  une  partie  intigrante  de  l’itat, 
elleavoitses  privileges,  ses  revenus,  ses  assemblies, 
et  son  reprisentant  dans  le  conseil  souverain. 

Toutes  les  puissances  de  la  ripublique  s’aniantis- 
soient  et  se  renouvelloient  deux  fois  par  an,  a 
lexception  de  l’autoriti  du  Bourguemestre,  qui 
itoit  fixe  et  perpituelle.  II  itoit  chef  du  sinat,  et 
son  pouvoir  s’itendoit  igalement  sur  la  guerre,  les 
nigociations  itrangires,  la  justice,  et  la  police  in- 
tirieure.  Le  serment  de  fidiliti  qu’jl  avoit  droit 
<Fexiger  de  tous  les  citoyens  itoit  regardi  par  les 
•loix  comme  le  premier  des  sermens.  Les  Zuriquois 
avoient  cru  qu’une  ville  mal-affermie  dans  sa 
liberti  et  pleine  de  micontens  demandoit  un  dic- 
tateur,  et  ils  ne  craignirent  point  Fambition  d’un 
citoyen  qui  avoit  acquis  toute  leur  confiance. 
Rodolphe  Brun  fut  nommi  Bourguemestre  par  une 
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1336.  acclamation  general e,  et  gouverna  vingt-quatre  anS 

plus  encore  par  la  consideration  personnelle  que 
par  la  dignite  de  sa  place.  Mais  ses  successeurs, 
qui  n’avoientque  cette  dignity  nepurentconserver 
des  prerogatives  aussi  excessives,  qui  n’etoient  plus 
necessaires  au  salut  de  l’etat  et  qui  menafoient  sa 
liberte.  On  partagea  bientdt  Fautorite  en  etablis- 
sant  deux  bourguemestres,  qui  se  succedoient  de 
la  meme  mani£re  que  les  autres  officiers  de  la 
l-epublique;  ils  furent  depouilies  de  la  nomination 
du  senat,  et  l’on  dispensa  les  citoyens  du  serment 
defidelite.  L’esprit  populaire,  qui  se  fortifioit  tous 
les  jours,  epargna  aussi  peu  les  privileges  de  la 
noblesse  que  les  droits  de  bourguemestre.  Les 
tribus  se  plaignoient  qu’un  senat  trop  peu  nom- 
breux  ramenoit  les  terns  de  leur  ancienne  aris¬ 
tocratic.  Elies  voulurent  regner;  mais  sensibles 
encore  aux  defauts  d’une  multitude  qui  ne  sait  ni 
deiiberer  ni  agir,  elles  se  contenterent  detablir  un 
conseil  de  deux  cens  personnes  choisies  dans  toutes 

i39S,  les  tribus  par  les  suffrages  des  bourgeois.  Ils  se 
repos^rent  sur  ce  conseil,  la  creature  et  l’image  du 
peuple,  des  soins  d’une  autorite  qu’ils  ne  savoient 
exercer  eux-m&mes.  Ils  lui  confierent  le  choix  des 
bourguemestres  et  du  s6nat,  et  touto  la  puissance 
executnce.  De  la  puissance  legislative  ils  n’ex- 
cepterent  que  les  affaires  qui  interessoient  la  re¬ 
ligion,  l’empire,  et  la  confederation  Helvetique, 
dont  la  connoissance  etoit  reservee  aux  assembles 
generates  du  peuple.  Tous  les  grands  traits  de 
cette  constitution  subsistent  encore  4  Zurich,  mais 
l’exception  est  oubliee  ou  abolie,  et  l’on  doit 
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regarder  le  conseil  des  deux  ceiis  coniine  le  veri¬ 
table  souverain  de  la  r£publique,#  qui  fait  la  nuance 
entre  les  £tats  populaires  de  la  Suisse  et  ceux  dont 
les  s£nats  aristocratiques  se  renouvellent  eux- 
m£mes  par  une  succession  qui  ne  depend  point  du 
choix  de  la  communaut6. 

Le  legislateur  de  Zurich,  apres  avoir  donn£  ces 
loix,  crut  devoir  obtenir  la  confirmation  de  tous 
ceux  dont  les  droits  £toient  encore  reconnus  par  les 
citoyens.  L’Empereur  (c’6toit  toujours  Louis  de 
Bavi^re)  approuva  la  forme  de  gouvernement  qu’ils 
avoient  6tabli.  L’abbesse  du  couvent  de  Zurich 
les  affranchit  de  sa  dependance  avec  une  facile 
bonte  qui  ne  lui  laissa  que  le  title  de  prince  dont 
elle  se  pare  avec  complaisance  dans  le  diplome  qui 
existe  encore  de  cette  transaction.  Le  cliapitre 
des  chanoines  suivit  son  exemple,  et  remit  k  la 
villc  la  plupart  des  anciens  droits  qui  lui  restoient 

*  Les  propositions  generates  sont  rarement  exactes  par  la  raison 
m6me  qu’elles  sont  generales.  J’ai  tache  de  bien  voir  mon  objet, 
mais  cet  objet  assez  vaste  renferme  dans  ses  details  mille  ex¬ 
ceptions  que  la  nature  de  mon  plan  ne  in 'a  point  permis  de 
suivret  C’est  ainsi  que  je  semble  confondre  lessenateurs  et  les 
tribuns  de  la  nouvelle  constitution  actuelle.  Ceux-ci,  qui  sont  k 
la  tete  des  representans  de  chaque  tribu,  entrent  au  s&natpar 
l’election  immediate  du  pcuple,  pendant  que  les  premiers,  avec 
les  bourguemestres  et  les  autres  magistrats,  sont  tires  du  nombre 
des  deux  cens  parle  choix  raSme  de  ce  conseil.  Je  me  suis  vu 
force  h.  ne  donner  -qu’une  idee  tr&slegke  de  la  classe  des  nobles, 
(en  Allemand  Constoffil,)  qui  a  perdu  quelques  unes  de  ces  prero¬ 
gatives  et  qui  en  conserve  plusieurs  autres.  J’attends  d’ailleurs 
de  1’indulgenCe  ou  plutot  de  l'equite  des  Suisses  qu’ils  n’oublient 
jamais  qu’6trang@r  moi-m&me,  j’6cris  principalement  pour  les 
Strangers. 
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1336.  encore,  et  qui  n’6toient  plus  qu’un  t£moignage 
honteux  de  la  premiere  servitude  des  bourgeois. 

Occupy  de  cette  revolution,  nous  avons  perdu 
de  vue  le  sort  des  mauvais  citoyens  qui  l’occasion- 
nfcrent.  On  les  jugeaavec  rigueur,  mais  leurs  arrets 
portent  le  caract&re  de  la  justice  dans  l’exactitude 
scrupuleuse  avec  laquelle  on  y  proportionne  les 
punitions  aux  crimes.  Les  uns  sont  punis  par 
les  amendes.  On  impose  aux  autres  un  exil  plus 
ou  moins  long;  on  fietrit  le  nomdes  plus  coupables 
en  interdisant  k  eux  et  k  leurs  enfans  l’entr^e  des 
charges  publiques.  Quelques  conseillers,  qui  pr6- 
f&roient  un  repos  assure  &  une  vengeance  incer- 
taine,  se  soumirent  a  leur  sentence,  reconnurent  la 
nouvelle  republique,  et  s’6tudi&rent  a  mieux  obeir 
qu’ils  n’avoient  commande.  Tous  les  autres  se  rc- 
tirerent  auprks  du  Comte  de  Raperschwyl,  qui  se 
trouvoit  par  la  situation  de  ses  etats  ami  tr&s  utile 
ou  ennemi  dangereux  des  Zuriquois,  dont  la  poli¬ 
tique  avoit  eu  soin  de  menager  peu  auparavant  avec 
Iui  une  alliance  etroite.  Mais  ce  prince,  sorti  de 
la  maison  d’Autriche,  etoit  trop  sensible  au  plaisir 
d’affoiblir  une  ville  libre  et  puissante  pour  ne  pas 
accueillir  tant  de  ses  citoyens  m^contens  qui  la 
d^chiroient  de  leurs  propres  mains.  II  leur  accorda 
le  chateau  de  Raperschwyl  pour  retraite,  et  leur 
permit  de  travail ler  k  la  ruine  de  leur  patrie.  Aussi- 
tdt  que  la  nouvelle  de  leur  r^volte  fut  portae  4 
Zurich,  le  s6nat  confisqua  tous  leurs  biens,  et 
leur  d&ion^a  un  exil  perp6tuel.  Irrit6  enlin  par 
la  mauvaise  foi  du  comte  et  par  la  protection  qu’il 
accordoit  toujours  k  leurs  sujets  rebelles,  il  voulut 
■  -  'r*'3  l’en 
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1’en  punir.  Les  citoyens,  rassembl^s  sous  la  ban- 
ni£re  de  la  ville,  mont£rent  sur  leurs  bateaux,  et 
vogu£rent  sur  le  lac  de  Zurich  du  c6t£  de  Raper- 
schwyl.  Les  exil6s  joignirent  leur  d^sespoir  au 
courage  des  habitans ;  les  assaillans  furent  repousses, 
et  le  Comte  de  Toggenbourg,  qu’une  querelle  par- 
ticulifcre  avoit  engag6  k  joindre  ses  armes  a  celles 
des  Zuriquois,  demeura  prisonnier  entre  les  mains 
des  ennemis.  Le  Comte  de  Habsbourg  assi^geoit 
alors  la  petite  ville  de  Grynau  situ6e  a  I’extr6mit6 
du  lac,  et  les  Zuriquois  s’avan^rent  jusques  la  pour 
se  venger  sur  sa  personne  de  l’^choc  qu’ils  avoient 
re£u  devant  sa  capitale.  L’entreprise  fut  heureuse ; 
le  comte  fut  tu6  aprfes  un  combat  opini&tre  qui  fit 
p6rir  la  plupart  des  siens.  Les  Zuriquois  rentrfcrent 
dans  leur  ville  contens  et  victorieux,  mais  leur 
joie  fut  trouble  par  le  triste  sort  de  leur  alli^.  II 
fut  la  victime  de  la  fureur  de  ceux  de  Raperschwyl, 
qui  croyoient  signaler  leur  amour  pour  leur  prince, 
en  sacrifiant  a  ses  manes  ce  prisonnier  malheureux, 
qui  fut  coup£  en  mille  morceaux :  la  republique 
de  Zurich  profita  de  la  premiere  terreur  qu’in- 
spirerent  ses  succfespour  d6truire  plusieurs  chateaux 
qui  fincommodoient,  et  fit  des  alliances  avec  l’abb6 
et  la  ville  de  St.  Gall,  et  les  villes  de  Basle,  de 
Schaffouse,  et  de  Constance.  Elle  r£ussit  aussi  & 
attirer  dans  son  parti  un  grand  nombre  de  maisons 
des  chevaliers  de  Rhodes,  aujourd’hui  de  Malte, 
dont  lafoietla  valeur  ont  £t£  les  monies  dans  tou$ 
les  si^cles. 

Zurich  jouit  dune  assez  grande  tranquillity 
pendant  l’enfance  du  jeune  Comte  de  Habsbourg, 
x  2  fils 
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fils  de  celui  quiavoit  6t6  tue  au.combatde  Grynau, 
mais  sa  jeunesse  fut  empoisonn^e  sans  peine  par  ies 
conseils  int6ress6s  des  exil6s  qui  lui  r£p6toient 
toujours  qu’il  avoita  lafois  son  p&re  et  sa  gloire  a 
venger.  Trop  foible  cependant  pour  prendre  les 
annes  il  choisit  une  vengeance  lache  et  perfide. 
Les  exiles  avoient  toujours  entretenu  des  intelli¬ 
gences  secrettesdansleur  ancienne  patrie.  Toutes 
les  r6publiques  renferment  des  m^contens  k  qui 
les  magistrats  sont  odieux,  des  coupables  qui  craig- 
nent  les  loix,  des  homines  ruin6s  qui  n’esp&rent 
que  dans  la  confusion  g£n£rale,  et  des  esprits  ambi- 
tieux  qui  travaillent  a  fonder  leur  grandeur  sur 
cette  confusion.  Xis  se  r£unirent  tous  par  les  in¬ 
trigues  des  exiles,  se  devou£rent&  leurs  int6r6ts,  et 
promirent  de  les  ramener  dans  Zurich  embrase  et 
inond6  du  sang  de  tous  les  partisans  du  bourgue- 
mestre  et  du  s6nat.  Huit  cens  soldats  du  comte  se 
gliss&rent  dans  la  ville  k  la  faveur  de  leurs  d^guise- 
mens  et  se  dispers&rent  dans  les  maisons  de  leurs 
partisans.  Une  cavalerie  choisie  s’approchoit  de 
toutes  les  portes,  pendant  que  plusieurs  chaloupes 
armies  se  pr6paroient  a  cntrer  dans  le  port  k  la 
faveur  de  la  nuit.  Le  Comte  de  Habsbourg  avoit 
communiqu6  ses  desseins  a  un  grand  nombre  de 
gentilshommes  qui  ne  rougirent  point  d’etre  les 
complices  des  assassins.  II  gardoit  encore  quelques 
dehors  de  biens&mce  avec  les  citoyens  de  Zurich, 
et  l’on  ne  fut  point  surpris  de  le  voir  arriver  dans  la 
ville  avec  une  suite,  tr&s  nombreuse  de  nobles  etde 
militaires.  Quelques  uns  des  exiles  eurent  la  har- 
diessede  le  suivre,  le  s^natne  voulut  pas  les  voir,  et 
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le  peuple  s’imagina  qu’ils  venoient  pour  faire  leur  1350. 
soumission  et  pour  recevoir  la  grace  que  leur  pro- 
tecteur  avoit  tant  de  fois  sollicit^e  pour  eux.  Le  s^Fevner. 
complot  se  tramoit  avec  un  secret  qui  dlroboit  aux 
yeux  vigilans  du  bourguemestre  les  manoeuvres 
des  conjures,  dont  aucun  ne  fut  £branl6  ni  par  la 
crainte  ni  par  les  remords.  Un  jeune  gar$on  fut 
le  sauveur  de  l’6tat.  Le  hasard  lui  fit  entendre  les 
discours  de  quelques  soldats  du  Comte  de  Habs- 
bourg,  qui  se  communiquoient  mutuellement  les 
ordres  qu’ils  avoient  recus  de  prendre  les  arines  a 
une  heure  apr&s  minuit,  de  s’emparer  de  la  maison 
de  ville,  et  de  massacrer  Rodolphe  Brun  et  toute  sa 
faction.  11  apprit  jusqu’au  mot  de  ralliement  qui 
servoit  a  distinguer  les  s6ditieux.  D£ja  l’heure 
approche,  le  terns  presse,  et  le  danger  croit  a  cbaque 
instant.  Ce  jeune  homme  court  cliez  le  bourgue¬ 
mestre,  le  fait  lever,  et  lui  apprend  que  dans  peu  de 
momens,  la  liberty  et  les  amis  de  la  liberty  vont 
peril*.  Brun  prend  son  parti  avec  ce  courage  tran- 
quille  qui  voit  le  danger  et  ne  s’en  6tonne  point. 

II  change  d’habit  avec  son  valet,  traverse  les  flots 
s&litieux,  qui  remplissent  d£ja  les  rues  et  qui  n'at- 
tendent  que  le  signal  du  carnage,  perce  jusqu’& 
l’hdtel  de  ville,  s’enferme  dans  le  clocher,  et  sonne 
le  tocsin.  R6veill6s  par  ce  bruit;  terrible,  les  citoyens 
effray6s  s’arment,  sortent  de  leurs  maisons,  et  vo- 
lent  au  secours  de  leur  chef  qui  se  d^fendoit  dans 
la  maison  de  ville,  dont  les  conjures  travailloient  a 
enfoncer  les  portes.  L’allanrie  se  r6pandit  dans 
tous  les  quartiers  de  la  ville,  et  l’on  combattoit  dans 
les  t£n£bres  de  la  nuit,  sans  trop  connoltre  son 
x  3  danger 
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1350.  danger  ni  ses  ennemis.  Les  bouchers  terrassoient 
avec  leurs  grandes  hacbes  tout  ce  qui  se  pr^sentoit 
devant  eux.  Les  pr^tres  de  la  cathedrale  inter- 
rompirent  I’office  pour  courir  au  secours  de  la  patrie 
avec  les  armes  qu’ils  trouvkrent  dans  la  sacristic. 
Bientot  la  voix  du  bourguemestre  fit  connpitre  aux 
citoyens  les  objets  de  leur  juste  terreur.  Mille 
flambeaux  s’allumoient  dans  toutes  les  rues,  les 
conjures  furent  accables  du  haut  des  maisons 
(Tune  grele  de  pierres  et  de  traits,  Le  jour  parut 
enfin  et  d^couvrit  le  spectacle  affreux  du  carnage 
d’un  combat  nocturne.  Mais  les  Zuriquois  victorieux 
virent  avec  transport  leurs  ennemis  etendus  k  leurs 
pieds,  le  petit  nombre  qui  restoit  encore,  charg6  de 
fers,  les  campagnes  remplies  d’une  cavalerie  qui 
fuyoit  avec  precipitation,  et  le  lac  convert  des  debris 
des  bateaux  qui  s’^toient  brisks  dans  la  confusion 
de  leur  retraite.  Les  corps  morts  des  conjures  de- 
pieurerent  sans  sepulture,  abandonn^s  a  la  fureur  et 
aux  insultes  de  la  populace.  Les  prisonniers  ne  fu¬ 
rent  epargnes  que  pour  eprouver  le  supplice  qu’ils 
avoient  si  bien  m£rit£,  Dix-sept  d’entre  eux  furent 
expos6$  sur  la  roue  devant  leurs  maisons;  dix-huit 
furent  d£capit£s  devant  l’hdtel  de  yille.  Le  Comte 
de  Toggenbourg  avoit  p£ri  dans  le  lac.  Le  Baron 
de  Mazingen  et  un  Seigneur  de  Landenberg  furent 
tu£s  les  arines  k  la  main.  Le  Comte  de  Habs- 
bourg  lui-m£me  avec  le  Baron  de  Bonstetten 
£toient  du  nombre  des  prisonniers,  mais  on  re- 
specta  encore  en  eux  la  naissance  qu’ils  avoient 
d£shonor£e,  et  Ton  se  contents  de  les  garder  Itroite- 
ment.  *;oii  -  V  !!'  *»S 

Le 
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Le  Bourguemestre  Brun  ne  laissa  point  4  re- 
froidir  l’indignation  publique.  II  profita  de  sa 
premiere  fureur  pour  conduire  la  bannifere  de  Zu¬ 
rich  devant  la  ville  de  Raperschwyl  dont  le  voisinage 
lui  avoit  toujours  incommode.  Les  Zuriquois 
la  prirent  par  capitulation,  d^truisirent  ses  murs 
et  sa  citadelle,  devast£rent  toutes  les  terres  du 
Comte  de  Habsbourg,  et  oblig&rent  tous  ses  sujets 
k  leur  preter  serment  de  fkieiite. 

Des  succ&s  aussi  rapides  eieverent  la  gloire  de 
Zurich :  le  peuple,  qui  passe  avec  tant  de  facility 
de  la  consternation  a  la  lierte,  fut  ebloui  de  cette 
gloire,  pendant  que  son  sage  magistrat  n'en  voyoit 
que  les  perils.  II  savoit  que  le  sang  ou  l’int£r6t 
unissoient  le  Comte  de  Habsbourg  a  la  maison 
d’Autriche  et  k  toute  la  noblesse  Helv6tique.  Pour 
soutenir  le  choc  de  tant  d’ennemis,  que  l’indigna- 
tion,  la  honte,  et  la  jalousie  alloient  armer  contre 
sa  patrie,  il  lui  cherche  un  nouveau  rempart.  La 
foi  et  la  valeur  des  Suisses  lui  6toient  connues;  pour 
les  int^resser  en  sa  faveur,  il  proposa  aux  quatre  can¬ 
tons  de  recevoir  Zurich  dans  leur  confederation 
perpetuelle.  Les  Suisses  eurent  la  sage  hardiesse 
de  mepriser  le  danger  actuel  et  de  le  sacrifier  aux 
ayantages  futurs  et  k  fhonneur  que  leur  promettoit 
line  pareille  alliance.  Ils  l’accepterent  sans  hesiter, 
et  pour  temoigner  leur  respect  k  la  premiere  ville 
de  l’Helvetie,  ils  lui  accord&rent  cette  primaute 
dont  elle  jouit  encore  dans  la  confederation. 

Le  fond  de  cette  alliance  est  le  m£me  que  dans 
les  traites  precedens, maison  s’apper^it  que  les  liens 
de  l’amitie  serelachent  en  s’etendant,  Au  lieu  d’une 
x  4  obligation 
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obligation  simple  de  marcher  avec  toutes  ses  forces 
k  la  premiere  requisition  d’un  alli6,  une  diette 
generate  doit  juger  de  l’objet,  du  p6ril,  et  du  se? 
cours  qu'il  exige,  et  le  canton  qui  a  re^u  les  avan- 
tages  de  ce  secours  doit  fournir  aux  frais  de  l’expd 
dition.  Les  allies  ne  se  d£pouillent  point  du  droit 
de  prendre  des  engagemens  avec  les  puissances 
etrangeres;  maisilsjurentque  ces  engagemens  n’au- 
ront  jamais  rien  de  contraire  k  ceux  qu’il s  viennent 
de  contracter.  Les  quatre  cantons,  attaches  4  leurs 
premiers  noeuds,  d&fiarent  qu’ils  auront  toujours  la 
preference  sur  cette  alliance  plus  recente  et  moins 
etroite.#  Eile  porte  cependant  les  caractdes  sacres 
d’une  union  intime,  egale  et  perpetuelle,  qui  dis¬ 
tingue  la  Confederation  Helvetique  de  tous  les 
autres  trait6s,  tristes  monumens  de  l’ambition  et  de 
la  perfidie  de  fhomme. 

Les  craintes  des  Zuriquois  n’avoient  point  £te 
sans  fondement.  Le  Due  d’Autriche  se  dedara 
leur  ennemi ;  e’etoit  Albert,  surnomme  le  boi- 
teux,  seul  fils  qui  restoit  encore  de  l’Empereur 
Albert.  Etranger  a  la  Suisse,  qu’il  nevisitoit  que 
tr&s  rarement,  il  meconnut,  aussi  bien  que  les  autres 
princes  de  sa  maison,  la  force  et  la  foiblesse  de  ses 
&tats  doign^s.  II  t^moigna  son  indignation  de 

*  C’est  dans  ce  traite  qu'il  faut  chercher  la  premiere  idee  de 
ce  qu’on  a  ensuite  nomine  droit  Helvetique,  auquel  chaque  can¬ 
ton  et  chaque  individu  etoit  tenu  h  soumettre  ses  differens.  Le$ 
deux  partis  nommoient  quatre  arbitres  tires. du  corps  Helvetique, 
.Cesjuges  asserment6s  prononpoient  leur  arr&t.  S’ilsse  trouvoient 
partages  ils  choisissoient  un  sur-arbitre  qui  n’avoit  que  le  droit 
d'opter  entre  les  deux  avis.  Lorsque  la  patrie  des  axbitres  s'y 
troixvoit  interessee,  on  avoit  la  precaution  deles  dispenser  du  seit- 
pient  de  jfidelite  qu’ils  lui  avoient  prete. 
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lattentat  que  les  Zuriquois  avoient  os£  commettre ;  1351. 

il  r^clama  liautement  la  personne  et  les  droits  du 
Comte  de  Habsbourg,  son  parent  et  son  vassal,  et 
il  exigea  encore  qu’apr&s  lui  avoir  rendu  la  liberty 
ils  expiassent,  par  une  amende  considerable,  les  ou¬ 
trages  qu’il  avroit  soufferts.  Les  Zuriquois  repr6- 
sentferent  vainement  qu’ils  avoient  suivi  la  pre¬ 
miere  des  loix;  qu’ils  n’6toient  coupables  que 
d’avoir  d£toura£  le  glaive  de  Fassassin ;  et  que  le 
Comte  de  Habsbourg,  cet  assassin,  leurdevoit  la  vie 
qu’il  avoit  m6rit6  de  perdre.  On  leur  r^pondit 
qu’il  falloit  choisir  de  la  soumission  011  de  la  guerre. 

Ils  choisirent  la  guerre,  et  se  pr^parferent  it  la  soute- 
nir.  Les  Suisses,  leurs  nocveaux  a  lies,  leur  en- 
voy&rent  un  secours  dc  quinze  cens  homines  qui 
lie  d^mcntircnt  point  la  gloire  de  la  nation.  D’un 
autre  cdte,  la  noblesse  Helvetique,  qui  se  pr&toit 
avec  une  sorte  d’enthousiasme  au  ressentiment  dc 
leur  due,  le  mit  bientot  en  £tat  de  lever  une  arm£c 
nombreuse  et  de  marcher  en  person  e  contre  la 
ville  de  Zurich. 

Ce  fut  dans  cettc  guerre  que  le  Due  Albert  as- 
si6gea  deux  fois  cette  capitale.  C’est  ainsi  du 
moins  que  les  historiens  de  la  nation  ont  d6sign£ 
des  operations  militaires  qui  ressemblent  assez  peu 
it  nos  sieges.  L’armee  Autrichienne  s’approchoit 
de  la  place  pour  l’investir,  ceux  qui  cherchoient  & 
signaler  leur  bravoure  s’avan^oient  jusqu’aux  portes 
pour  defier  les  habitans  au  combat.  Les  Zuriquois, 
tranquilles  sur  leur  foibles  remparts,  ricient  des  ef¬ 
forts  ijnpuissans  d’un  ennemi  destitu6  de  tout  ce 
que  l’art  a  invent^  pour  les  attaquer.  Quelquefois 

irrit^s 
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1551.  irrit6s  de  leurs  insultes  ils  y  r^pondoient  avec  au- 
dace.  Ils  ouvroient  les  portes  pour  inviter  l’ap- 
proche  des  Autrichiens,  et  la  pr6venoient  par  des  sor¬ 
ties  frdquentes,  qui  ne  produisoient  que  des  combats 
sanglans  et  inutiles.  .  Le  courage  de  cette  noblesse 
ind6pendante  s’animoit  dans  le  p£ril  et  c^doit  assez 
facilement  aux  difficult^.  Elle  se  d^goutoit  bien- 
t6t  d’un  si&ge  qui  ne  lui  annon^oit  que  l’ennui  et 
la  fatigue,  se  retiroit  et  entrainoit  dans  sa  retraite 
le  Due  d’Autriche,  dont  les  forces  principales  con- 
sistoient  dans  le  service  volontaire  de  ses  vassaux. 
Ce  due,  trop  foible  pour  vaincre,  etoit  n^anmoins 
assez  fort  pour  nuire.  Les  habitans  de  cette  triste 
contree  distinguoient  leur  marche  et  leur  retraite 
par  leurs  villages  eyibrasds,  leurs  moissons  enlevees, 
leurs  vignes  arrachdes,  et  par  les  cris  des  malheu- 
reux  qui  4prouvoient  la  fureur  du  soldat  livre  a  Im¬ 
mune.  Le  Due  Albert  avoit  amen6  de  FAutriche 
quinze  cens  Hongrois,  dont  la  ferocity  naturelle 
ignoroit  £galement  les  loix  de  la  discipline  et  celies 
de  FhumanitA  Je  ne  m’appesanterai  point  sur  le 
detail  de  ces  horreurs  qui  effrayent  sans  instruire. 
L’objet  de  l’histoire,  e’est  Fhomme;  on  doit  F6tudier 
jusques  dans  les  exces  qui  d^shonorent  sa  nature; 
mais  ces  exebs  renouvell^s  dans  tous  les  sifecles  nous 
ont  d£j&  depuis  longtems  appris  combien  il  est  foi¬ 
ble  et  mtichant. 

Les  Zuriquois  souffroient  beaucoup  d’un  ennemi 
qui  poussoit  ses  ravages  jusqu’aux  pieds  de  leyrs 
murs,  mais  ils  gouterent  quelquufois  le  triste  plaisir 
dune  vengeance  qui  ne  s’exer^oit  a  la  v£rit6  que  sur 
les  sujets  innocens  d’un  prince  coupable  envers  eux. 

Dans 
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Dans  une  de  ces  courses  que  fit  le  hourguemestre  k 
la  tete  de  IgOO  homrnes,  il  brula  les  bains  de  Bade 
et  dlvasta  tout  le  pays  des  environs.  Chargl  du 
butin,  il  avoit  repris  le  chemin  de  Zurich  iorsqu’il 
s’engagea  dans  le  difill  de  Tatwyl  sans  avoir  re- 
connu  les  '  hauteurs  qui  le  dominoient.  Elies 
Itoient  occupies  par  les  Autrichiens,  qui  l’attaqul- 
rent  dans  le  m^nie  instant  de  tous  cdtls  avec  une 
confiance  et  une  impltuositl  qui  senibloient  an- 
noncer  et  assurer  la  victoire.  llodolphe  Brun  fit 
voir  dans  cette  occasion,  qu’il  y  a  desmomens  de 
surprise  et  de  terreur  dans  lesquels  fame  la  plus 
ferme  est  traliie  par  les  sens.  Il  oublia  le  dipot 
important  que  lui  avoit  confil  la  patrie,  et  pour  se 
dlrober  a  un  peril  incertain  il  se  condamnaarinfamie 
qui  poursuit  toujours  la  lachete.  Les  Zuriquois, 
dlconragls  par  la  fuite  de  leur  chef,  se  crurent 
perdus.  Ils  fltoient  en  effet,  si  son  Lieutenant, 
Roger  de  Mannes,  n’eut  lltabli  l’ordre  et  la  con- 
fiance  par  un  artifice  heureux.  “  La  grande  ban- 
niere  de  la  rlpublique,  s’lcria-t-il,  s’avance  pour 
nous  d6gager.  N otre  bourguemestre  nous  a  quittl 
pour  prlcipiter  sa  marche.  Mais  si  vous  m’en 
croyez,  notre  salut  et  la  gloife  de  cette  journle  ne 
seront  l’ouvrage  que  de  nos  mains.”  Aussitdt  il 
vole  par  tous-  les  rangs,  il  donne  au  bataillon  Zurh 
quois  la  forme  serrle  et  pointue  d’un  coin,  pousse  les 
Autrichiens,  Ibranlls  d’un  effort  aussi  imprlvu,  les 
enfonce  et  se  fait  un  chemin  sanglant  pour  sortir  du 
difill.  Le  combat  recommen^a  dans  la  plaine  avec 
une  nouvelle  opini&tretl,  mais  avec  plus  d’lgalitl, 
lorsqu’une  circonstance  heureuse  seconda  la  valeur 

des 
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des  Suisses.  Une  petite  troupe  de  cent  cinquante 
hommes  parut  tout  a  coup  et  donne  sur  le  flaiic  des 
Autrichiens.  L’imagination  tromp^e  fit  voir  aux 
deux  partis  la  grande  arm£e  de  Zurich,  dont  cette 
troupe  ne  formoit  que  l’avant-garde.  Les  Autri¬ 
chiens  c£dkrent  le  champ  de  bataille  qu’ils  avoient 
si  bien  dispute.  Sept  cens  morts  y  demeur&rent, 
et  les  vainqueurs  recueillirent  soixante-cinq  casques 
couronn^s,  avec  les  bannieres  de  Bremgarten,  Mel- 
lingen,  &c.  Roger  de  Mannes  rentra  dans  Zurich 
parmi  les  acclamations  des  citoyens  qui  apprirent 
en  m6me  terns  son  danger  et  sa  victoire. 

Au  milieu  de  la  joie  publique  le  mallieureux 
bourguemestre,  cach6  dans  une  maison  de  cam- 
pagne,  fuyoit  la  lumi£re  et  les  hommes.  Mais  la 
reconnoissance  de  ses  compatriotes  leur  fit  oublier 
une  faute  que  les  peuples  guerriers  ne  savent  par- 
donner.  Toute  la  bourgeoisie,  assemble  sous 
la  banni&re,  alia  le  chercher  avec  une  compassion 
respectueuse,  et  le  ramena  dans  une  ville  qu’il 
avoit  sauv£  deux  fois.  On  le  remercia  de  n’avoir 
pas  expos6  l’etat  en  sa  personne.  La  politique  des 
Zuriquois,  rempliedejusticeetd’humanit^,  pardonna 
sa  foiblesse  A  ses  services,  et  lui  conserva  l’estime 
publique  dont  il  avoit  besoin  pour  Sparer  cette 
foiblesse,  et  pour  6tre  toujours  utile  a  la  r£pub- 
lique. 

Les  combats  les  plus  c£l£bres  sont  bientdt  ou- 
bli£s,  ce  sont  de  petits  traits  qui  se  confondent 
avec  mille  traits  semblables  dans  le  grand  tableau 
des  misferes  humaines.  Mais  on  ne  doit  point  ou¬ 
blier  que  de  la  confusion  de  cette  guerre  sortirent 

deux; 
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deux  dtatslibres  quifurent  ajoutes  h  la  confederation 
Helv^tique  par  les  victoires  et  par  la  moderation 
des  Suisses. 

Le  pays  de  G laris  a  de  grands  rapports  avec  les 
cantons  de  Schwitz  et  d’Uri,  dont  il  n’est  s6pare 
que  par  de  hautes  montagnes.  Le  ciel  et  la  terre 
sont  les  m£mes;  et  Ton  sait  assez  combien  rhomme 
est  esclave  du  climat.  Dans  le  terns  que  la  haute 
Allemagne  n’etoit  qu’un  vaste  desert  parseme  d’un 
petit  nombre  de  bourgs  et  de  villages,  un  de  ses 
dues  donna  le  territoire  de  Glaris  avec  tous  ses  serfs 
k  St.  Fridelin,.et  ce  moine  transporta  ce  present 
assez  peu  considerable  aux  religieuses  de  Seckin- 
gen  sur  le  Rhin,  dont  il  6toit  le  directeur.  Les  ab¬ 
besses  ne  firent  jamais  sentir  a  leurs  nouveaux  su- 
jets  le  poids  de  la  servitude.  Elies  ne  se  reserve- 
rent,  que  la  haute  justice  et  des  redevances  assez 
modiques.  La  liberty  de  Glaris  se  formoit  entre 
leurs  mains,  et  ses  habitans  etablirent,  sous  la  pro¬ 
tection  de  l’abbaye,  une  r6publique  populaire. 
Nous  avons  deja  vu  que  ces  bons  paysans,  contens 
d’une  libert6  obscure,  avoient  obtenu  de  leur  souve- 
raine  la  promesse  de  ne  les  jamais  aligner,  et  qu’au 
m6pris  de  ses  sermens  elle  les  c6da  aux  dues  d’Au- 
triche,  en  nommant  ces  princes  avocats  h6r£ditaires 
ou  protecteurs  de  l’abbaye  dans  le  pays  de  Glaris. 
Les  citoyens,  qui  pr£f6roient  l’exil  aux  fers,  se  re¬ 
tirement  les  uns  &  Zurich,  les  autres  dans  les  cantons 
populaires.  L’on  arracha  &  ceux  qui  rest&rent 
dans  le  pays  tin  serment  de  fideiit£  qu’ils  ne  viol&- 
rent  jamais,  et  la  maison  d’Autriche  trouvoit  parmi 
eux  le  secours  utile  d’une  infanterie  impenetra¬ 
ble. 
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1351.  ble.*  Cette  maison  paya  leurs  services avec  la  recon-^ 
noissance  ordinaire  des  princes : — lem^pris,  1’oppres- 
sion  et  les  injustices.  Les  imp6ts  et  les  corv6es  se 
multiplierent.  L’on  cnleva  aux  habitans  ie  choix  . 
de  leur  premier  magistrat  qui  fut  remplac6  par  un 
gouverneur  etranger.  Le  feu  qui  prit  au  ddpdt 
des  archives  avoit  d£truit  un  grand  nombre  des  an- 
ciens  diplomes  sur  lesquels  se  fondoit  la  liberte  de 
Glaris.  Ses  nouveaux  maltres  leur  refuserent  la 
permission  qu’ils  sollicitoient  de  les  faire  r6tablir, 
et  ne  cach^rent  plus  le  dessein  qu’ils  avoient  forme 
d’6teindre  jusqu’a  la  m6moire  de  leurs  anciens  pri¬ 
vileges.  Leurs  voisins  les  Suisses,  instruits  de 
l’esclavage  sous  lequel  ils  g£missoient,  prirent  la 
resolution  d’affoiblir  leur  ennemi,  en  lui  enlevant 
des  sujets  qu’il  n’6toit  pas  digne  de  gouverner.  Ils 
entr^rent  dans  le  pays  de  Glaris  avec  des  forces 
assez  considerables.  Les  officiers  du  due  s’en- 
fuirent  k  leur  approche,  le  peuple  vint  au  devant 
de  ses  liberateurs,  renon^a  aux  noeuds  qu’avoit 
brise  la  tyrannie,  et  pr£ta  avec  transport  le  serment 
de  fideiite  qu’on  exigeoit  de  lui  au  nom  des  quatre 
premiers  cantons.  Assures  de  leur  obeissance,  les 
Suisses  ne  command&rent  aux  vaincus  que  de  re- 
prendre  leur  liberte  et  de;  la  meriter.  Bientdtils 
les  eievferent  au  rang  de  leurs  allies  par  un  traite 

Cbrony^  *  En  1330  le  Due  Othon  assi6geoif  la  ville  de  Colmar  en  AI- 
duran.  sace.  Void  les  paroles  d’un  historien  contemporain :  “  Rex  Bo- 
p.  29.  hemiae  pertransiens  per  circuitum  castrorum  Duds,  et  perve- 
niens  ad.  aciem  virorum  de  Glarus,  vidensque  illorum  instrumenta 
bellica,  et  vasa  interfectionis, dicta  Gesa,  in  vulgari  Helnbarton  ; 
admirans  ait,  O  quam  terribilis  est  aspectus  istius  cunei,  cum 
suis  instruments  horribilibus  et  non  modicum  metuendis 

qui 
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qui  fit  de  Glaris  un des cantons  du  corps  Helv6tique.  1331- 
On  recommit  cependant  dans  ce  trait£,  des  condi¬ 
tions  in£gales  qui  ne  furent  dict4es  que  par  une 
juste  crainte  des  partisans  caches  de  la  rnaison 
d’Autriche,  et  qui  disparurent  dks  que  cette  crainte 
ne  subsistoit  plus.  Les  quatre  cantons  se  r6servent 
Interpretation  de  toutes  les  difficult^,  et  s’attri- 
buent  jusqu’au  pouvoir  de  changer  par  leur  con- 
sentement  unanime  les  articles  de  cette  alliance. 

Ils  d^pouillent  lc  canton  de  Glaris  du  droit  de 
prendre  des  engagemens  avec  les  puissances  etran- 
g&res,  mais  ils  assujettissent  ce  canton  k  toutes  les 
obligations  qu’ils  trouveront  k  propos  de  contracter 
eux-m£mes.  On  retrouve  dans  ce  trait6  Fexcep- 
tion  de  tous  les  droits  de  la  maison  d’Autriche,  et 
l’exception  plus  sincere  des  services  que  le  pays 
devoit  4  Fabbaye  de  Seckingen  et  dont  il  se  racheta 
enfin  quelques  ann£es  apr&s. 

Enhardis  par  ce  premier  succ£s,  les  Suisses  ne  1355?. 
song&rent  qu’&  pousser  leurs  avantages  contre  un 
ennemi  qui  ne  savoit  supporter  ni  la  paix  ni  la 
guerre.  Ils  s’avan^&rent  dans  le  territoire  de  Zug 
etmirent  le  si&ge  devant  cette  ville,  dont  la  situa¬ 
tion  et  la  force  Favoient  rendue  une  place  d’arches 
tr&s  importante  qui  mena^oit  lafronti&re  des  Suisses, 
et  qui  ne  leur  laissoit  qu’une  communication  assez 
difficile  avec  leurs  nouveaux  allies  de  Zurich.  Le 
pays  de  Zug  est  une  plaine  favoris^e  par  la  nature, 
mais  il  n’avoit  jamais  connu  les  douceurs  de  la  li¬ 
berty.  Ce  patrimoine  des  anciens  cbmtes  de  Lentz- 
bourg,  £toit  entr6  dans  la  maison  d’Autriche  avec 
la  succession  des  comtes  de  Kybourg ;  et  le  peuple 

soumis 
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4362.  soumis  au  joug  respectoit  ses  princes  par  devoir  et 
par  habitude.  La  patience  et  le  devouement  qui 
font  l’h^roisme  de  la  servitude  liii  tenoient  lieu  de 
Pamour  d’une  patrie  qui  n’existoit  point  pour  lui, 
Rempli  de  cet  esprit,  il  r£sista  avec  courage  aux 
Suisses  et  supporta  sans  murmures  tous  les  maux 
d’un  si£ge  opini&tre.  *  Lorsque  les  habitans  se  vi- 
rent  enfin  pr£ts  a  succomber  aux  efforts  des  assi£- 
geans  ils  leur  demand&rent  une  tr£ve  de  trois  jours 
pour  instruire  leur  souverain  de  leur  danger.  Le 
Due  Albert  se  promenoit  dans  les  cloitres  de  Ko- 
nigsfeld  lorsque  les  deputes  de  Zug  l’aborderent. 
Au  lieu  de  l’accueil  qu’il  devoit  k  de  pareils  sujets, 
il  se  plaisoit  k  leur  marquer  un  m^pris  qui  ne  d6s- 
honoroit  que  lui-m6me.  Il  £couta  leurs  plaintes 
d’un  air  distrait,  les  interrompit  pour  donner  des 
ordres  k  ses  fauconniers,  etleur  dit,  avec  une  indif¬ 
ference  hautaine,  qu’ils navoient  qu’a  se  rendre,  et . 
qu’il  sauroit  bien  les  reprendre.  Les  citoyens.  de 
Zug  ne  profit&rent  qu’&  regret  des  droits  que  leur 
prince  leur  avoit  rendus  :  mais  il  fallut  c£der  a  la 
n^cessite  et  traiter  avec  les  Suisses,  qui  leur  pro- 
pos^rent  de  signer,  au  lieu  d’une  capitulation  humi- 
liante,  une  alliance  perpetuelle.  La  moderation  de 
cette  republique  naissante  n’etoit  point  encore - 
corrompue  par  le  goht  des  conqu£tes ;  eclairee  sur 
ses  vrais  intents,  elieprefera  l’amitie  d’un  peuple 
brave  et  libre  au  triste  soin  de  garder  des  es- 
claves;  Zug  devint  un  nouveau  canton  du  corps 
Helvetique.  Les  peuples  de  son  territoire  eta- 
blirent  un  gouvernement  populaire,  que  bunion  du 
bourg  principal  tempera  d’un  melange  d’aristo- 

cratie, 
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cratie,  qui  laissoit  clans  sa  constitution  le  gevme  de  1352- 
la  discorde  civile. 

J’ai  rassembl6  les  traits  principaux  d’une  guerre 
qui  fut  plus  d’une  fois  suspendue  par  les  n6gocia- 
tions  et  interrompue  par  les  troves.  Albert  se  voyoit 
d6pouillerde  ses  6tats  her^ditaires  par  les  Suisses; 
pendant  que  Zurich  opposoit  toujours  &  sa  fureur 
un  rempart  impenetrable.  Ce  prince  foible  et 
inquiet  traitoit  avec  im  cnnemi  qu’ii  ne  savoit 
vaincre,  violoit  les  trails  qu’ii  venoit  de  signer,  et 
achctoit  la  guerre  et  la  paix  aux  depens  de  sa  gloire. 
J’entrevois  dans  une  de  ces  negociations  une  scene 
assez  singuli&re  mais  que  les  liistoriens  ont  mal 
su  developper.  Le  clue  d’Autriche  et  les  Suisses 
ne  pouvant  pas  s’accorder  au  sujet  de  leurs  preten¬ 
sions  mutuelles  convinrent  de  s’en  rapporter  au 
jugement  des  arbitres.  Agn&s,  Reine  de  Hongrie, 
soeur  du  Due  d’Autriche  et  Lille  de  l’Empereur 
Albert  premier,  fut  choisie  pour  decider  entre  sa 
famille  et  une  nation  ennemie.  Cet  honneur  fut 
defei’6  a  quarante  ans  de  retraite  et  sa  reputation 
de  saintete ;  mais  elle  montra  par  sa  conduite  que 
cCtte  saintete  n’avoit  lien  de  commun  avec  la  jus¬ 
tice.  Les  intents  de  son  frthe  dict&rent  la  sentence 
qui  lui  accorda  tout  ce  qu’il  avoit  demande,  et  qui 
exigeades  Zuriquois  seize  de  leurs  premiers  citoyens 
pour  lui  repondre  de  l’ex^cution- du  traite.  La 
confiance  excessive  des  Suisses  ne  paroit  aujourd’hui 
qu’une  imprudence  assez  ridicule,  mais  ce  ridicule 
est  celui  cl’un  peuple  qui  croit  k  la  vertu  dans  un 
sibcle  corrompu.  Us  se  pr^paroient  &  remplir  les 
Conditions  dures  et  injustes  qu’on  leur  avoit 

vol.  in.  y  imposes, 
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1352.  imposes,  lorsque  le  Due  se  rappella  que,  par  un 
oubli  des  plus  Stranges,  l’article  le  plus  essentiel 
avoit  6t6  neglig£,  et  qu’on  n’avoit  rien  stipule  en 
faveur  du  Comte  de  Habsbourg  pour  qui  l’on  avoit 
entrepris  la  guerre.  Furieux  de  ce  que  les  Suisses 
lui  refusoient  la  liberty  de  son  parent,  il  reprit  les 
armes,  et  renon^a,  par  sa  perfidie,  4  tous  les  avan- 
tages  qu’il  trouvoit  dans  la  sentence  arbitrale. 
Bientdt  il  fallut  n6gocier  de  nouveau ;  un  arbitre 
moins  int6ress6  pronon^a  un  arret  plus  impartial ; 
c’^toit  Louis,  Margrave  de  Brandenbourg,  et  fits 
du  feu  Empereur  Louis  de  Bavi&re.  Il  rendit  la 
liberty  au  Comte  de  Habsbourg  sans  ran^on,  mais 
aussi  sans  d^dommagement,  il  confirma  toutes  les 
alliances  des  Suisses,  mais  il  n’affranchit  point  les 
sujets  de  la  maison  d’Autricbe  de  l’ob&ssance  a 
leur  souverain.  Il  devoit  pr6voir  et  sans  doute 
il  pr£voyoit  que  les  deux  partis  ne  s’accorde- 
roient  jamais  sur  l’interpr^tation  des  demiers  articles 
qui  semblent  se  contredire.  Le  sort  de  Zug  et  de 
Glaris  devint  une  source  de  difficult^  qui  se  ter- 
minerent  bientdt  par  une  nouvelle  guerre. 

1353.  Toutes  ces  tentatives  inutiles  d’ Albert  lui  appri- 
rent  enfin  qu’il  £toit  trop  foible  pour  reussir  dans 
une  entreprise  qu’il  ne  pouvoit  ni  exdcuter  ni 
abandonner.  Il  s’adressa  k  l’Empereur,  lui  repr£- 
senta  le  danger  de  ces  alliances  particuli&res  qui 
se  formoient  dans  le  sein  de  l’empire  sans  le  con~ 
sentement  de  son  chef,  et  lui  fit  entrevoir  avec 
terreur,  cette  ind^pendance  f6roce  qui  s’6toit  form^e 
dans  les  montagnes  de  la  Suisse,  qui  deseendoit 
d£ja  dans  la  plaine,  et  qui  s’insinuoit  avec  impunity 

dans 
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dans  toutes  les  provinces  de  l’AUemagne.  Cet 
Empereur  n’6toit  plus  Louis  de  Bavikre.  Charles, 
Roi  de  Boh£me  et  petit-fils  de  Henri  VII.  occu- 
poit  depuis  six  ans  un  trdne  qu’il  devoit  a  ses  pro¬ 
fusions  et  k  la  faveur  des  prfitres.  II  avoit  achetd 
cette  faveur  par  des  bassesses  qui  avilirent  sa 
dignity,  et  la  comparaison  de  son  caract&re  timide 
et  artificieux  avec  la  franchise  intr£pide  de  son 
pr£d£cesseur  l’exposa  au  m^pris  des  peuples.  La 
post£rit6  recommit  qu’avec  un  esprit  6clair6  il  avoit 
lame  petite  et  foible.  II  £couta avec trop  de  com¬ 
plaisance  les  plaintes  du  Due  d’Autriclie,  partit  du 
fond  de  la  Boh&me,  et  se  rendit  c\  Zurich  dans  le 
dessein  de  briser  les  noeuds  d’une  confederation, 
qu’il  voyoit  d’un  ceil  d’inquietude  et  de  jalousie. 
Mais  avant  que  de  se  declarer  l’ennemi  ouvert  des 
Suisses  il  commen^a  par  des  rnoyens  plus  assortis 
k  son  caractkre.  Il  se  para  de  l’impartialite  d’un 
MMiateur  qui  lie  cherchoit  qua  terminer  une 
guerre  si  funeste  aux  provinces  de  la  haute  Alle- 
magne,  et  proposa  aux  Suisses  de  soumettre  k  sa 
decision  tous  leurs  differens  avec  l’Autriche.  Ce 
peuple,  k  qui  les  artifices  de  son  ennemi  avoient 
enfin  inspire  la  defiance,  p^netra  sans  peine  les 
desseins  de  l’Empereur,  qui  ne  les  avoit  pas  assez 
bien  dissimul6s.  Ils  lui  repondirent  avec  une  fer- 
mete  respectueuse  “  qu’ils  consentoient  k  le  rendre 
juge  de  cette  triste  et  longue  querelle,  mais  qu’ils 
exceptoient  la  question  de  leurs  alliances.  Que 
ces  alliances,  justifies  par  leurs  privileges  et  par  les 
loix  de  l’Empire,  etoient  le  fondement  de  leur 
surety  et  de  leur  liberty  et  qu’ils  n’exposeroient 
y  2  jamais 
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jamais  au ■  jugement  des  hommes  ces  noeuds  chers 
et  indissolubles  qui  lie  pouvoient  deplaire  qu’&  leurs 
ennemis  et  ceux  de  la  justice.”  Les  insinuations 
de  FEmpereur  ni  ses  menaces  ne  purent  jamais  les 
faire  dlpartir  de  cette  reponse. 

1354.  Une  resistance  aussi  opini&tre  irrita  enfin  l’or- 
gueil  de  Fempereur.  II  voulut  parler  en  vain- 
queur  aux  peuples  qui  avoient  refuse  de  F6couter 
comme  juge  et  comme  m£diateur.  Le  Due  d’Au- 
triche,  charm 6  d’une  resolution  aussi  conforme  a  ses 
interets,  se  pr£paroit  &  joindre  les  drapeaux  de 
Charles  avec  toutes  les  forces  de  sa  maison.  L’on 
voyoit  sous  les  memes  drapeaux  les  troupes  Boh£- 
miennes  qui  suivoient  leur  roi,  et  les  corps  auxili- 
aires  que  les  princes  et  les  villes  libres  de  l’empire 
ne  pouvoient  refuser  a  la  requisition  de  leur  chef. 
L’exageration  a  porte  cette  &rm£e  formidable  jus- 
qu’au  nombre  de  cent  mille  hommes,  mais  les  his- 
toriens  les  plus  exacts  nous'  assurent  quelle  etoit 
coinposee  de  quatre  mille  cavaliers  et  de  quarante 
mille  fantassins.  Elle  s’approcha  de  Zurich  et  in- 
vestit  la  ville  par  deux  camps  sepals,  dont  Fun  fut 
compose  des  troupes  des  princes  et  l’autre  de  celles 
des  villes.  Les  Zuriquois,  £tonn£s  de  voir  fondre 
sur  eux  toutes  les  forces  de  l’Allemagne  avec  Fem¬ 
pereur  h  leur  t&te,  ne  song^rent  cependant  qu’ase 
defendre  avec  fermete.  Le  bourguemestre  en- 
couragea,  par  sa  conduite  et  par  ses  discours,  un 
peuple  aguerri  qui  combattoit  pour  sa  liberty  et 
pour  ses  foyers.  Quinze  cens  Suisses  augmen- 
t£rent  cette  petite  troupe  qui  se  croyoit  invincible.. 
Brim  profita  de  cet  enthousiasme,  fit  ouvrir  toutes 
,  les 
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les  portes,  et  se  campa  fidrement  sous  les  remparts  1354- 
a  la  vue  cTun  ennemi  dtonnd  de  son  audace,  qui 
n’dtoit  point  une  imprudence  tdmdraire.  II  savoit 
que  cette  armee  nombreuse  cachoit  dans  son  sein 
le  principe  de  sa  foiblesse  et  de  sa  destruction ; 
quelle  etoit  sans  union  et  sans  obdissance,  et  que 
ce  souverain  de  la  Chrdtientd  ne  trainoit  it  sa 
suite  tant  de  princes  puissans  que  pour  dprouver  k 
chaque  instant  leur  discorde  et  leur  Indocilitd. 
L’dvdnement  ne  trompa  pas  les  espdrances  de  ce 
sage  magistrat.  Le  point  d’honneur,  ce  principe 
utile  et  dangereux,  qui  sacrifie  Fintdrdt  gdndral  k 
la  gloire  de  l’individu,  fit  naitre  une  mdsintelli- 
gence  entre  les  nations  dift'drentes  de  l’armde  de 
l’empire,  qui  se  disputoient  Fhonneur  et  le  danger  de 
la  premiere  attaque.  Les  Bohdmiens  demandoient  k 
se  signaler  sous  les  yeux  de  leur  prince ;  l’Evdque 
de  Constance  declaroit  aunom  des  Suabes  qu’ilsne 
cederoient  jamais  le  privilege  que  Charlemagne 
avoit  accorde  a  leurs  ayeux.  Les  Autrichiens  in- 
sistoient  que  c’dtoit  a  eux  de  venger  leurs  injures 
et  celles  de  leur  souverain.  L’assaut  ne  se  donna 
point  et  Zurich  fut  sauvd.  Les  troupes  des  villes 
ne  firent  de  leur  c6t d  que  des  efforts  assez  foibles. 

La  vue  de  l’dtendard  de  Fein  pi  re,  que  le  bourgue- 
mestre  avoit  arbordsur  les  murs,  les  fitrougir  de  la 
ldche  complaisance  avec  laquelle  elles  avoient  sui- 
vi  les  drapeaux  d’une  foule  de  princes,  ennemis  de 
la'libertd  et  de  toute  ville  impdriale.  Elles  se  reti- 
rdrent  malgrd  les  remontrances  de  l’Empereur  et  du 
Due  d’Autriche.  L’Empereur  lui-mdme  suivit 
bientdt  leur  exemple  j  il  reprit  ie  chemiu  de  la  Bo- 
y  3  lidme, 
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1354.  Ji&me,  et  laissa  sans  gloire  une  entreprise  sur  laquelle 
l’Allemagne  avoit  les  yeux  ouverts.  Le  Due  Al¬ 
bert  s’opini&tra  encore,  mais  ses  efforts  impuis- 
sans  ne  servirent  qu’a  redoubler  sa  honte. 

Charles  sentit  bientdt  qu’il  avoit  d6shonor6  la 
majesty  imptiiale  par  une  demarche  assez  contraire 
&  ses  vrais  inttitis.  Peu  content  de  lui-m&me,  il 
clierchoit  h  hair  le  Due  d’Autriche,  l’auteur  de  sa 
faute  et  de  son  repentir.  L’ancienne  jalousie  de 
leurs  deux  maisons  s’aigrissoit  par  leurs  reproches 
mutuels,  et  la  haine  ne  succ£de  que  trop  facilement 
a  la  vaine  amiti6  des  grands.  L’Empereur,  m^con- 
tent  dAlbert,  vit  d’un  oeil  moins  s6v^re  cette  con¬ 
federation  ennemie  de  1’Autriche.  II  s’offrit  de 
nouveau  pour  mediateur  avec  une  sincerit6  qui 
persuada  aux  Suisses  de  lui  rendre  une  partie  de 
leur  confiance.  Mais  ce  prince,  ami  timide  et 
ennemi  peu  redoutable,  menagea  toujours  le  Due 
d’Autriche  qu’il  n’aimoit  plus,  et  n’osa  jamais 
prononcef  Farret  clair  et  dtiinitif  qu’on  lui  deman- 
doit.  Toutes  ses  sentences  portoient  le  caract&re 
de  la  foiblesse  et  de  l’obscurite,  et  la  variete  d’iiv- 
terpretations  dont  elles  etoient  susceptibles  sem- 
bloit  faite  pour  eterniser  les  negotiations  et  la 
discorde.  Les  ministres  Autrichiens  mirent  dans 
ces  negotiations  toute  la  subtility  qu’on  nomme 
prudence  dans  les  cours ;  mais  leurs  arts  insidieux 
se  bristient  contre  la  franchise  ferme  et  simple  des 
Suisses.  Je  n’erigagerai  point  mon  lecteur  dans  les 
sombres  labyrinthes  d’une  politique  inutile;  il  lui 
suffira  de  savoir  qu’ Albert,  accabie  d’age  et  d’in- 
brmite,  quitta  enfin  les  renes  du  gouvernement,  et 

que 
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que  ses  deux  fils  Rodolphe  et  Leopold,  qui  avoient 
moms  de  pr^juges  a  vaincre  que  leur  p£re,  con- 
clurent  avec  les  cantons  une  trbve  de  onze  ans  qui 
fut  renouvell^e  plusieurs  fois  dans  la  suite.  Zug 
et  Glaris  y  conservent  leur  alliance  avec  le  corps 
Helvetique,  sans  renoncer  aux  services  qu’ils  doi- 
vent  a  la  maison  d’Autriche,  et  cette  maison  pourra 
nommer  parmi  les  citoyens  le  premier  magistrat  du 
pays.  Ces  deux  r6publiques  avoient  bris6  leurs 
fers ;  mais  il  leur  restoit  encore  des  noeuds  qui  ne 
furent  d61i6s  que  par  les  mains  de  la  vie  to  ire. 

II  y  avoit  longtems  que  les  Bcrnois  connois- 
soient  les  Suisses,  et  qu’ils  sentoient  tout  le  prix  de 
leur  amitie,  mais  ce  ne  fut  qu’au  milieu  de  cette 
guerre  qu’ils  recherch&rent  leur  alliance.  Elle 
fut  pr6par£e  par  un  6venement  qui  n’annon^oit 
que  la  discorde.  Quelques  pay  sans,  sujets  des 
Bernois,  se  plaignirent  de  leurs  injustices,  et  sollici- 
t&rent  la  protection  de  leurs  voisins  du  canton 
d’Underwald,  un  appui  que  la  g£n6rosit6  plutbt 
que  la  politique  leur  accorda  assez  facilement.  Les 
Bernois  march&rent  en  force  pour  r6duire  ces 
peuples  r6volt6s  ,et  les  trouv&rent  campes  aux 
environs  du  lac  de  Brientz  avec  un  secours  assez 
considerable  qu’ils  avoient  re$u  du  pays  d’Under¬ 
wald.  Apr&s  un  combat  opiniatre  l’avantage  se 
d6clara  in  faveur  de  ceux  de  Berne ;  les  rebelles  se 
soumirent,  les  Suisses  se  retirbrent  dans  leurs  mon- 
tagnes,  et  porterent  leurs  plain tes  devant  la  diette 
g£n6rale  de  leurs  compatriotes  des  trois  premiers 
cantons.  Les  Bernois  parurent  dans  cette  as¬ 
semble.  Us  parl&rent  en  vainqueurs  mais  en 
y  4  vainqueurs 
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1352.  vainqueurs  qui  ne  cherchoient  que  la  paix  et  la 
justice.  Leur  ton  de  raison  et  de  franchise  desarma 
le  courroux  des  Suisses:  a  Ils  ne  ‘  rougirent  point 
de  rappeller  toutes  les  obligations  qu’ils  leur 
avoient,  et  ne  refus&rent  point  de  prendre  pour 
mediateur  et  pour  juge  un  peuple  dont  ils  connois- 
soient  l’equit^.”  Les  esprits  se  rapproch^rent,  on 
vit  renaltre  l’amitie  et  la  confiance.  L’on  avoit 
commence  par  les  plaintes,  on  fmit  par  une  alliance 
etroite  et  perp^tuelle  qui  associa  Berne  a  la  con¬ 
federation  Helvetique.  Je  ne  rappellerai  point  les 
conditions  de  ce  traite,  il  ne  ditferoit  des  premiers 
pngagemens  des  Suisses  que  par  une  circonstance 
qui  fut  dictee  par  l’eioignement  des  lieux.  C’est 
la  solde  d’un  sous  par  jour  que  les  conf6deres 
promettoient  aux  troupes  de  leurs  allies  dont  ils 
demanderoient  le  secours.  Les  Bernois  ne  con- 
tractent  cette  alliance  qu’avec  les  trois  premiers 
cantons,  mais  ces  cantons  deviennent  un  point  de 
reunion  qui  joint  les  intents  de  Berne  &  ceux 
de  Lucerne  et  de  Zurich ;  ils  s’engagent  les  uns  et 
les  autres  k  se  fournir  des  secours  mutuels  sur  la 
requisition  de  leurs  amis  communs.  L’execution 
de  ce  dernier  article  fut  neanmoins  suspendue,  et 
la  banniere  de  Berne  suivit  k  regret  les  drapeaux 
de  l’Empereur  et  de  FAutriche  jusques  sous  les 
murs  de  Zurich. 

L’alliance  des  Bernois  ajouta  un  grand  poids  k 
la  confederation,  dont  les  racines  profondes  s’eten- 
doient  depuis  le  lac  de  Constance  jus^u’^  celui  de 
Neufchdtel,  et  qui  se  trouvoit  composee  de  cinq 
communautes  populaires  et  de  trois  villes  des  plus 
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considerables  de  l’Helv^tie.  Celle  de  Berne  £toit 
dejk  la  plus  puissante  des  trois ;  mais  cette  puissance 
born6e  et  mal-assur6e  n’annon^oit  qu’assez  foible- 
ment  sa  grandeur  future.  Elle  ne  consistoit  alors 
que  dans  une  bourgeoisie  aguerrie  plutdt  que  nom- 
breuse,  dans  la  possession  des  deux  petites  villes 
d’Arberg  et  de  Lauppen,  et  dans  les  services  aux- 
quels  les  pay  sans  de  Hasli  et  du  Bas  Sibental,  avec 
leur  Seigneur  le  Baron  de  Weissembourg,  s’etoient 
obliges  envers  eux.  Mais  elle  avoit  droit  de 
tout  esp£rer  de  la  sagesse  de  ses  magistrats  et 
de  l’esprit  de  son  peuple.  L’amour  de  la  patrie 
r^gnoit  au  fond  de  tous  les  coeurs,  et  par  une  illu¬ 
sion  qui  fait  la  vertu  des  r^publiques  le  citoyen 
confondoit  ses  int6r6ts  avec  la  gloire  et  le  bien  de 
l’£tat.  Berne  apporta  dans  les  conseils  des  Suisses 
une  politique  plus  ferine,  plus  r6fl£chie  et  plus 
6clair6e;  mais  elle  y  apporta  en  m£me  terns  ses 
desseins  int6ress£s,  le  godt  des  conquetes,  et  une 
ambition  moins  soumise  aux  loix  de  la  justice  qu’4 
celles  de  la  prudence. 


On  the  passage  relating  to  William  Tell,  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the 
original  manuscript  marked  an  intention  of  introducing  a  Note 
respecting  a  Publication  by  M.  Teophile  Emanuel  de  Haller, 
eldest  son  of  M.  Albert  de  Haller,  which  however  he  omitted,  or 
neglected  to  insert.  M.  de  Haller,  the  son  of  Teophile  Emanuel, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  account:  That  his  father 
published  a  speech,  which  he  made  as  orator  of  an  assembly  of 
young  patricians  of  Berne,  called  L’Etat  Exffirieur:  an  insti¬ 
tution  well  calculated  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  in  eloquence 
those  who  from  their  hereditary  rank  might  aspire  to  the 
principal  offices  of  state.  In  the  speech,  M.  de  Haller  disputed 
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the  authenticity  of  the  story  of  William  Tell,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  his  talent  for  discussion;  than  because  he 
doubted  the  fact,  of  which  so  many  testimonials  and  chapels 
erected  at  the  time  on  the  spot,  and  other  documents,  left  little 
doubt.  It  was  usual  for  the  speaker?  to  embrace  either  side  of  a 
question  according  as  they  thought  they  could  best  distinguish 
themselves.  The  Canton  of  Uri,  however,  was  highly  offended, 
and  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  Canton  of  Berne.  M.  de 
Haller  absented  himself  from  Berne  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
wrote  another  tract  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  story;  which 
satisfied  the  Canton  of  Uri,  and  the  affair  was  forgotten.  M.  de 
Haller  adds,  concerning  the  suggestion  that  the  story  of  William 
Tell  was  taken  from  the  Danish  history,  that  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable,  even  if  such  a  circumstance  had  occurred  in  a  very 
remote  period  in  Denmark,  that  it  should  have  been  known  in 
Switzerland  at  the  lime  of  Tell,  in  1307,  when  that  country  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  distant  nations. 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  interesting  account  of  Switzerland,  supports 
the  story  of  William  Tell,  but  seems  to  admit  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  respecting  the  apple  may  be  doubtful,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  probably  fabulous  story  of  Toko, 
mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  said  to  have  happened  in 
$65.  But  the  most  intelligent,  and  those  best  acquainted  writh 
the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  and  the  two  late  and  most  enlightened 
historians  of  that  country,  Muller  and  Planta,  seem  to  be  in 
general  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  story  of  the  man  who 
has  been  for  ages  universally  considered  throughout  the  cantons 
as  their  great  deliverer  from  Austrian  tyranny.  Mr.  Planta 
observes  that  the  popular  tale  of  the  apple,  which  Tell  was 
ordered  to  shoot  at  on  the  head  of  his  infant  son,  is  wholly 
omitted  by  Muller. 

The  story  of  Toko,  as  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  William  Tell;  and  the  opinion  of  M. 
de  Haller  seems  well  founded,  that  at  that  early  period,  the 
Swiss  had  not  the  slightest  intercourse  with,  nor  probably  any 
knowledge  of,  the  most  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  and  as  it 
was  before  the  invention  of  printing,  such  communication  of 
Danish  history  was  still  more  improbable.  S. 
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DOUTES  HISTORIQUES  SUR  LA  VIE  ET 
LE  REGNE  DU  ROI  RICHARD  III.  PAR 
M.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

M.  Walpole  est  fils  cadet  du  c^Rbre  ministre 
de  ce  nom.  Sa  naissance  et  ses  talens  lui  ouvroient 
la  route  des  premiers  emplois;  mais  il  a  pr£f6r6, 
aux  vaines  poursuites  de  l’ambition,  les  plaisirs 
plus  surs  et  plus  doux  de  la  soci6t6  et  des  lettres. 
Ses  ouvrages  d’imagination-  sont  marques  par  le 
gout,  la  Rg£ret£,  et  par  le  ton  d’un  homme  de  con¬ 
dition  qui  semble  badiner  avec  les  muses.  Mais 
il  s’est  distingue  par  deux  ouvrages  plus  conside¬ 
rables,  et  d’un  genre  nouveau  qu’il  a  cr66  lui- 
meme.  Avant  lui  I’histoire  litteraire,  abandonee 
aux  manoeuvres  de  la  litterature,  n’avoit  pr6sent£ 
que  des  nomenclatures  Seelies,  ou  des  recherclies 
minutieuses  et  pueriles.  La  noblesse  savante  de 
M.  Walpole  a  amus6  les  gens  du  monde,  et  a  m£rit6 
l’attention  des  philosoplies.  Des  traits  interessans 
mais  ignores,  des  vues  fines  et  nouvelles  sont  em- 
bellies  par  le  plus  seduisant  coloris.  Les  grands 
noms  de  Bacon,  de  Clarendon,  et  de  Shaftesbury, 
y  sont  dignement  c^Rbres,  etune  foule  d’ecrivains 
oublies  des  longtems,  re^oit  des  mains  de  son  his- 
torien  une  immortalite quelle  se  promettoit  vaine- 
ment  de  ses  propres  travaux.  A  cet  ouvrage  M. 
Walpole  en  a  fait  succeder  un  second,  e’est  l’his- 
toire  des  artistes  Anglois,  sujet  tr£s  ingrat  pour  tout 

*  This  was  written  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  year  1768,  for  the 
Mfemoires  Britanniques,  a  periodical  work. 
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autre  que  pour  lui.  L’Angleterre,  qui  aclopte  Hol¬ 
bein  et  Vandyck,  n’a  jamais  eu  une  6cole  de  pein- 
ture,  et  les  efforts  quelle  fait  encore  annoncent  ses 
voeux  plutot  que  ses  succes.  Un  antiquaire  labo- 
rieux  (M.  Vertue)avoit  employe  un  travail  de  trente 
ans  a  fhistoire.des  arts  de  son  pays,  et  ses  recueils, 
dont  M.  Walpole  fit  facquisition,  lui  inspir&rent 
l’idee  de  les  mettre  en  oeuvre.  C’est  Faimable 
Pontenelle  qui  devient  l’interprete  du  savant  Van- 
dale.  Aux  eloges  qui  conviennent  egalement  aux 
deux  ouvrages  de  notre  auteur,  il  faut  ajouter  pour 
celui-ci  l’amour  et  la  connoissance  des  beaux  arts 
qu’il  a  toujours  aimes  et  proteges.  Avec  tant  de 
nitrite,  il  est  permis  d’avoir  quelques  defauts,  et 
ce  sont  pr£cis£ment  les  defauts  d’un  homme  d’es- 
prit  que  les  Anglois  ont  r6proche  a  M.  Walpole, 
des  pens6es  trop,  recliercli^es,  un  style*  coupe  et  6pi- 
grammatique,  des  antitheses  un  peu  trop  frequentes. 

Ces  critiques  peuvent  avoir  quelquefois  raison. 
I/imagination  d’Ovide  l’a  trahi  assez  souvent.  Le 
pmceau  du  Guide  n’est  pas  toujours  correct;  mais 
l’homme  de  gout,  frapp6  des  graces  vives  et  tou- 
chantes  qui  brillent  dans  leurs  productions,  oublie 
sans  peine  leurs  defauts  menus. 

Pour  donner  &  nos  lecteurs  une  id£e  juste  de  la 
manierede  cet  agitable  ecrivain,  nous  lui  commu- 
niquons  en  entier  la  preface  de  son  ouvrage.  Elle 
renferme  d’ailleurs  des  reflexions  ingenieuses,  sur 
fhistoire  en  general,  reflexions  plus  interessantes 
pour  les  etrangers,  que  les  discussions  particulieres 
sur  l’histoire  d’Angleterre.* 

*  For  the  preface  see  Mr.  Walpole’s  original  work. 
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M.  Walpole  s’est  propose  un  dessein  digne  du’n 
antiquaire  curieux  et  d’un  ami  de  la  justice.  II 
veut  justifier  Richard  III.  Roi  d’Angleterre,  des 
accusations  affreuses,  dont  la  posterity  a  charg6  sa 
m&noire.  Dcs  historiens,  selon  notre  critique, 
trop  credules  ou  trop  pr6vcnus,  lui  ont  imputd  le 
meurtre  de  Henri  VI.  du  jeune  Prince  de  Galles, 
de  son  prop  re  fr&re  le  Due  de  Clarence,  de  ses 
neveux  le  Roi  Edouard  V.  et  le  Due  d’Yorc,  et 
enfin  celui  de  sa  femme  la  Reine  Anne.  Ils 
comptent  encore  parmi  les  assassinats  les  execu¬ 
tions  de  Hastings,  de  Rivers,  de  Vaughan,  et  de 
Grey,  dans  lesquels  ce  tyran  negligea  jusqu’aux 
apparences  de  la  justice.  Pour  achever  ce  noir 
portrait,  ils  associent  en  sa  personne  toutes  les  dif- 
formites  du  corps  avec  tons  les  vices  de  lame. 
Shakespeare  a  ajoute  de  liouveaux  traits  k  ce  ca- 
ractere  effrayant,  et  les  crimes  de  Richard,  repr£- 
sent^s  sur  nos  theatres  depuis  un  si&cle  et  demi,  se 
sont  £tablis  dans  tous  les  esprits  avec  une  autorit6 
que  l’histoire  seule  ne  leur  auroit  donn6.  Un 
seul  critique  (Buck)  s’est  61ev6  contre  le  senti¬ 
ment  g6n6ral ;  mais  son  ton  de  panegyriste  a  \6- 
volt6  tous  les  esprits.  M.  Walpole  defend  la  meme 
cause  avec  plus  de  moderation  et  plus  d'habilet^. 

II  remarque  d’abord  qu’il  n’y  a  que  trois  histo¬ 
riens  de  Richard  qui  puissent  meriter  le  nom  de 
contemporains ;  Jean  Fabian,  I’auteur  de  la  Chro- 
nique  de  Cray  land,  et  le  fameux  Thomas  More. 
Les  deux  premiers  n’ont  que  le  seul  merite  de 
l’£tre.  C’^toient  un  moine  et  un  bourgeois,  l’un 
et  l’autre  ramassoient  tous  les  bruits  populaires  sans 
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examen  et  sans  choix.  Apr£s  avoir  temoign6  un 
juste  m^pris  pour  des  autorit^s  aussi  minces,  M. 
Walpole  essaye  de  miner  celle  de  More.  II  veut 
nous  faire  regarder  son  histoire  du  rkgne  d’Edouard 
V.  comme  le  pendant  de  son  Utopie,  comme  la 
premiere  tentative  d’un  jeune  homme  qui  essayoit 
ses  forces,  imitoit  les  historiens  de  l’antiquit6,  dont 
il  s’^toit  nourri,  et  qui  s’attachoit  a  l’^legance  bien 
plus  qu’a  l’exactitude.  Notre  critique  remarque 
que  l’Archeveque  Morton,  qui  prot6gea  la  jeunesse 
de  More,  mourut  lorsque  celui-ci  n’avoit  que 
vingt  ans,  et  qu’enfin  ce  pr£lat  etoit  int6ress6  a 
noircir  le  caract&re  du  prince  malheureux  que  ses 
intrigues  avoient  perdu. 

Ces  soup^ons  sont  tr£s  ing£nieux;  peut-^tre  le 
sont-ils  un  peu  trop.  Si  l’on  rejette  le  t^moignage 
des  auteurs  parcequ’ils  sont  int£ress£s,  et  celui  des 
spectateurs  parcequ’ils  sont  peu  exacts,  toute  l’his- 
toire  deviendra  un  probl&me,  ou  plutdt  un  roman. 
Grafton,  Hollinslied,  Stowe,  &c.  ne  sont  que  des 
copistes,  dont  chacun  a  cependant  ajoutd  quelques 
nouveaux  traits  k  ceux  qu’ila  trouv^s  dans  l’original. 

Nous  ne  suivrons  point  M.  Walpole  dans  son 
examen  de  la  plupart  des  crimes  de  Richard,*  exa¬ 
men  qui  montre  avec  avantage  toute  la  variate  de 
ses  connoissances  ,et  les  ressources  de  son  esprit. 
Des  crimes  imputes  k  Richard,  les  uns  6toient  inu¬ 
tiles  aux  int£r£ts  de  son  ambition;  les  autres  y 
6toient  m6me  contraires.  II  y  en  a  qui  sont  en 
contradiction  avec  les  dates  les  mieux  6tablies.  II 
r£sulte  enfin  de  cet  examen  que  nous  sommes  tr&s- 
peu  autoris&s  k  regarder  Richard  comme  le  meur- 
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trier  de  Henry  VI.  du  Prince  de  Galles,  du  Due  de 
Clarence,  et  de  la  Reine  Anne.  L’assassinat  de  ses 
jeunes  neveux,  crime  plus  atroce  en  lui-m&me, 
mieux  etabli  et  suivi  des  consequences  les  plus 
importantes,  mirite  de  nous  arr&ter  plus  longtems. 
Dans  le  tableau  historique  de  la  conduite  de 
Richard  que  nous  allons  tracer,  M.  Walpole,  bien 
loin  de  reconnoitre  l’assassin,  veut  a  peine  y  apper- 
cevoir  l’usurpateur. 

Edouard  IV.  Roi  d’Angleterre,  mourut  le  9 
April,  1483.  De  ses  deux  fds,  Edouard  l’aini 
avoit  treize  ans  ;  Richard  Due  d’Yorc  le  cadet  n’en 
avoit  que  neuf.  Deux  partis  puissans  pritendoient 
au  gouvernement  du  jeune  roi  et  du  royaume. 
La  Reine  Mere  avoit  joui  d’un  credit  immense  sous 
le  regne  d’un  ipoux  qui  l’avoit  tiree  de  Fobscuriti 
pour  la  placer  sur  le  trdne.  Elle  avoit  profits  de  sa 
faveur  pour  enriebir  sa  famille ;  mais  ce  credit  et 
ces  richesses  avoient  revolte  Fancienne  noblesse, 
qui  envioit  a  la  fois  et  qui  miprisoit  ces  homines 
nouveaux.  Elle  se  riunit  aupres  de  Richard  Due 
de  Glocester.  Ce  prince  rusi  et  ambitieux  n’eut 
pas  beaucoup  de  difficulty  k  tromper  la  Reine 
Mere.  II  l’engagea  <\  congidier  les  troupes  assem¬ 
blies  pour  escorter  le  jeune  roi  dans  son  voyage 
de  Ludlow  Castle  k  Londres,  Faccompagne  lui- 
m&me  avec  de  grandes  demonstrations  de  respect, 
se  rend  bientdt  maitre  de  sa  personne ;  et  fait  ar- 
reter  le  Comte  de  Rivers  et  les  autres  parens'  de  la 
Reine.  Justement  effrayie  des  dangers  qui  la  me- 
nacent,  cette  princesse  se  rifugie  dans  l’iglise  de 
Westminster  avec  son  fils  cadet.  Mais  toujours 
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foible  et  irri6solue,  elle  renonce  aux  privileges  qu*oii 
n*auroit  jamais  os6  violer,  et  les  remet  entre  les 
mains  du  Protecteur ;  c’est  ainsi  qu’il  faut  d£sor- 
mais  nommer  le  Due  de  Glocester,  qui  prit  ce  titre 
et  Tadministration  de  l’^tat  avec  le  consentement 
du  conseil  priv£.  Les  executions  du  Comte  de 
Rivers,  de  Vaughan,  et  de  Grey,  servirent  a  cimem- 
ter  sa  nouvelle  puissance,  mais  tout  le  monde  fut 
6tonn6  de  la  mort  du  Lord  Hastings,  l’ami  du  Pro¬ 
tecteur,  qui  l’avoit  associ6  A  ses  desseins.  Tout 
&oit  violent,  subit  et  irregulier  dans  cette  execu¬ 
tion. 

Jusques  ici  notre  critique  est  assez  content  de  la 
conduite  de  Richard.  Sa  naissance  lui  donnoit  un 
juste  titre  k  la  r^gence,  et  l’autorisoit  a  employer 
les  moyens  les  plus  violens  contre  ceux  qui  vou- 
loient  la  lui  disputer.  L’ex^cution  des  parens  de 
la  reine  est  excus^e  par  la  n^cessite  et  par  les 
moeurs  dun  sikcle  barbare.  Quant  a.'  celle  de 
Hastings,  JM.  Walpole  suppose  avec  un  peu  trop 
d’indulgence,  que  Richard  n’aui;oit  jamais  sacrifi6 
le  meilleur  de  ses  amis,  si  cet  ami  perfide  n’avoit  pas 
tram  6  une  conjuration  contre  sa  personne. 

Cette  supposition  me  paroit  des  plus  gratuites, 
et  la  mort  de  Hastings  ne  peut  s’expliquer  que 
d’une  mani&re  peu  favorable  a  Richard.  Ce 
seigneur  etoit  ennemi  de  la  reine,  mais  il  conser- 
voit  un  fort  attachement  pour  les  enfans  d’Edouard, 
II  ne  pouvoit  se  trouver  en  opposition  avec  l’ambi- 
tion  du  Due  de  Glocester,  que  lo’rsque  ce  prince, 
peu  content  de  la  r^gence,  aspiroit  A  la  couronne.  „ 

Les  moyens  dont  il  se  servoit,  selon  More,  pour 
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y  parvenir,  sont  a  la  fois  violens,  ind^cens  et  ridi¬ 
cules.  'Un  pr^dicateur  merc^naire  (le  Docteur 
Shaw)  avan^a  dans  un  sermon,  que  par  l’adultbre 
de  la  m&re  d’Edouard  IV.  et  par  un  premier  con- 
trat  de  ce  prince  avec  Elizabeth  Lucy,  le  Due  de 
Glocester  £toit  le  seul  h^ritierde  la  maison  d’Yorc ; 
que  le  Due  de  Buckingham  harangua  les  bour¬ 
geois  de  Londres,  qu’ils  le  re^urent  tr&s  froide- 
ment ;  que  la-dessus  le  maire  offrit  la  couronne  k 
Richard,  qui  fit  quelques  difficult^  avant  que  de 
l’accepter. 

Tout  ce  r£cit  porte  aux  yeux  de  M.  Walpole  les 
caracteres  d’un  roman,  et  d’un  roman  tr&s-mal 
imaging;  que  Richard  ait  voulu  fletrir  l’honneur  de 
sa  mere,  princesse  vertueuse,pour  laquelle  il  eutdans 
la  suite  beaucoup  d’^gards ;  qu’une  troupe  de 
bourgeois  ait  donn£  la  couronne  d’Angleterre. 
D’ailleurs,  More  ne  peut  ici  se  concilier  avec  les 
inonumens  les  plus  assures.  Un  registre  du  Par- 
lement,  d^terre  depuis  peu,  nous  assure  que  le  pre¬ 
mier  contrat  d’Edouard  ne  regardoit  point  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lucy,  maitresse  reconnue  de  ce  prince;  mais 
Lady  ERonore  Butler  d’une  des  premieres  families 
du  royaume.  Ce  rapine  title  ajoute  que  le  Pro- 
tecteur  accepta  la  couronne  qui  lui  fut  d6f6r6e  par 
une  assemblee  des  trois  ordres  de  l’^tat.  Tout  se 
passa  dans  les  regies,  et  ce  grand  6v£nement  ne 
ressemble  pas  mal  k  la  revolution  de  lfi88,  qui  mit 
le  Prince  d’Orange  sur  le  tiAne.  Telle  est  du 
moins  la  comparaison  de  M.  Walpole. 

Les  princes  deposes  passent  assez  rapidement  du 
tr6ne  au  tombeau ;  tel  aussi  a  £t£  le  sort  des  en¬ 
voi*  hi.  z  fans 
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fans,  cl’ Edouard,  si  nous  en  croyons  More  et  la 
foule  des  historiens.  A  leur  temoignage  notre  in- 
gGiieux  critique  oppose  les  reflexions  suivantes. 
I.  Dans  les  premiers  jours  de  son  rkgne,  Richard 
t£moignoit  beaucoup  d’6gards  pour  son  neveu ; 
mais  de  ces  £gards  qui  montroient  une  severite  d6- 
daigneuse.  Un  registre  de  la  gardcrobe,  qu’on  a 
communique  k  M.  Walpole,  indique  le  detail  des 
robes  et  autres  ornemens  destines  a  fusao-e  du 

O 

Seigneur  Edouard,  fils  du  feit  Roi  Edouard  IV. 
pour  la  ceremonie  du  sacre  de  son  oncle.  Ce  title 
est  effectivement  des  plus  singuliers ;  mais  la  con¬ 
sequence  qu’on  en  veut  tirer  me  parolt  des  moins 
decisives.  2.  Le  recit  de  More  est  peu  juste  et 
peu  vraisemblable.  Richard  confie  ses  inquietudes 
&  un  page,  qui  lui  recommande  un  certain  Jacques 
Tyrell,  dont  l’ambition  mal  recompensee  le  rendoit 
propre  a  tout.  Richard  goute  l’iciee,  appelle  ce  Ty¬ 
rell,  le  fait  chevalier,  et  l’envoye  a  Londres  pour 
assassiner  ses  neveux.  Cependant  nous  savons 
d’ailleurs  que  ce  Tyrell  etoit  ctej A  Chevalier  et 
Grand  Ecuyer  du  Roi.  3.  Henri  VII.  si  intGessd 
&  noircir  son  rival,  parolt  peu  assure  de  ce  crime. 
L’acte  du  Parlement  qui  condamne  le  meurtre  de 
Richard,  lui  reproche  seulement  et  en  termes 
vagues,  d’avoir  repandu  le  sang  des  enfans.  On  ne 
fit  point  d’enqu&tes  alors,  et  celles  qu’on  fit  dans  la 
suite  paroissent  ties  suspectes.  Cet  argument  a 
beaucoup  depoids,  et  le  silence  de  Henri  VII.  et  de 
son  Parlement  est  assurGnent  ti  es  difficile  k  explir 
quer.  4.  More  lui-m&me  avoue  qu’on  doutalong- 
tems  si  ces  enfans  p Ghent  du  terns  de  Richard. 

5.  La 
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5.  La  Chronique  de  Croyland  suppose  que  ces 
jeunes  princes  vivoient  encore  lorsque  Richard  se 
fit  sacrer  de  nouveau  a  Yore.  Le  registre  du  Par- 
lement  semble  insinuer  la  m6me  chose.  Selon 
More  cette  c£r£monie  suivit  l’assassinat  des  enfans, 
et  le  peu  d’exactitude  de  cet  auteur  doit  affoiblir 
son  t6moignage.  Mais  la  curiosite  inquiete  des 
lecteurs  demandera  toujours:  “  Si  ces  enfans  n’ont 
pas  6t€  les  victimes  de  la  cruaut6  de  leur  oncle, 
rendez-nous  compte  de  leur  sort,  que  sont-ils  deve- 
nus,  pourquoi  ont-ils  disparu  r”  See.  Toute  hypo- 
th&se  qui  ne  satisfait  point  a  ces  questions  paroitra 
foible  et  d^fectueuse.  M.  Walpole  essaye  de  ga- 
rantir  la  sienne  de  cet  inconvenient.  Edouard  Y. 
a  pu  mourir  if  la  Tour  de  mort  naturelle ;  sa  sant6 
etoit  mauvaise  et  chancelante,  et  le  chagrin  ne  con- 
tribue  a  1’afFermir.  D’ailleurs  on  soup^onnoit  du 
terns  de  More  que  ce  jeune  prince  surv£cut  a  Ri¬ 
chard.  Si  l’usurpateur  Henri  le  trouva  vivant,  le 
caract&re  de  ce  tyran  jaloux  et  cruel  nous  annonce 
assez  clairement  le  sort  du  malheureux  Edouard. 
Je  crains  qu’on  nereproche  k  notre  Pyrrhonien,  qui 
reduit  partout  ailleurs  les  faits  a  des  probl^mes,  de 
convertir  ici  ses  soupcons  en  certitudes.  Quant  k 
Richard  Plantagenet,  le  lecteur  instruit  peut  pr£- 
voir  sans  difficult^  l’hypoth^se  de  M.  Walpole. 
Perkin  Warbeck,  ce  jeune  pr6tendant  qui  ebranla 
plus  dune  fois  le  trdne  de ‘Henri  VII.  est  a  ses 
yeux  le  vrai  Due  d’Yorc.  Voici  les  principaux  ti¬ 
tles  qui  ont  engag£  notre  savant  critique  k  le  re¬ 
connoitre.  1.  Warbeck  paroissoit  tout  ce  que  le 
jeune  Plantagenet  auroit  du  £tre.  La  ressemblance 
z  2  avec 
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avec  Edouard  IV.  le  souvenir  exact  de  la  cour  An- 
gloise,  &c. ;  tout  sembloit  annoncer  en  lui  le  vrai 
h^ritier  de  la  maison  -d’Yorc.  2.  II  r^ussit  par- 
tout  k  inspirer  une  confiance  qu’un  imposteur  n’au- 
roit  jamais  obtenue.  Le  Roi  d’Ecosse  lui  donna  en 
manage  une  de  ses  parentes,  la  Duchesse  de  Bour¬ 
gogne  le  recommit  pour  son  neveu,  et  soutint  ses 
int£rets  avec  chaleur.  Le  Chevalier  Guillaume 
Stanley,  qui  avoit  mis  la  couronne  sur  la  t£te 
de  Henri,  aussi  bien  que  plusieurs  autres  partisans  de 
la  Rose  blanche,  abandonn&rent  le  roi  pour  suivre 
le  fils  de  leur  bienfaiteur,  et  p^rirent  sur  un  £cha- 
faud  toujours  convaincus  qu’il  l’6toit.  3.  Henri 
lui-m£me  se  conduisit  k  Fugard  de  Perkin  (lorsqu’il 
fut  entre  ses  mains)  de  la  mani&re  la  plus  propre  k 
confirmer  toutes  les  pretensions  de  ce  jeune  homme. 
Tout  etoit  incertain,  obscur,  et  myst^rieux  dans  le 
procede  du  roi,  qui  sembloit  craindre  de  d^couvrir 
la  v6rit6.  II  n’osa  jamais  le  confronter  avec  la 
Reine  mfere,  ses  filles,  et  les  seigneurs  de  la  cour. 
C’etoit  cependant  le  moyen  le  plus  shr  et  le  plus 
liaturel  d’exposer  l’imposture ;  c’6toit  encore  celui 
que  Henri  lui-meme  avoit  employ^  k  l’^gard  de 
Lambert  Simnel  dont  personne  n’a  depuis  6pous£ 
les  int£r§ts.  4.  Le  conte  que  Henri  d6bita  enfin 
sous  le  nom  de  l’Histoire  de  Perkin  Warbeck  est 
pleine  d’absurdit6s  et  de  contradictions.  M.  Wal¬ 
pole  en  relive  quelques  unes  avec  beaueoup  de  force 
et  de  vivacitA  II  remarque  m^rne  que  le  Charice- 
lier  Bacoh,  liistorien  fort  estim6  de  Henri  VII.  en  a 
6tAsi  peu  content  qu’il  a  bien  voulu  inyenter  un 
autre  qui  n’est  pas  plus  vraisemblable.  Tousles 
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£crivains  ont  cependant  adopts  l’id^e  d’une  impos¬ 
ture  n^cessaire  a  la  gloire  de  Henri,  et  M.  Carte 
etoit  Ie  seul  qui  eut  encore  os£  s’eloigner  du  senti¬ 
ment  general. 

II  est  difficile  de  quitter  M.  Walpole,  mais  ilfaut 
le  quitter.  Observons  seulement  qu’il  r£duit  la 
difformite  monstrueuse  de  Richard  a  quelques  d6- 
fauts  assez  16gers.  II  6toit  petit  de  taille,  son 
visage  £toit  court,  et  ses  epaules  un  peu  inegales. 
Un  dessein  fort  ancien  que  M.  Walpole  a  fait 
graver,  et  le  t^moignage  d’un  moine  trbs  passionn6 
k  Tigard  de  Richard,  lui  fournissent  ces  traits 
adoucis.  La  vieille  Comtesse  de  Desmond  le  d6- 
peignoit  d’une  manifere  encore  plus  favorable.  Elle 
se  souvenoit  d’avoir  dans^  avec  lui  et  se  rappelloit 
qu’4  son  frfcre  Edouard  pres,  il  etoit  l’homme  le 
mieux  fait  de  1'assembRe.  M.  Walpole  n’a  donn6 
ses  observations  que  sous  le  titl  e  modeste  de  Doutes 
Historiqucs.  Cetaimable  critique  doit  sentir  mieux 
que  personne  que  dans  un  sujet  aussi  obscur,  la 
v£rit6,  et  meme  la  vraiscmblance,  sont  envelopp6es 
de  milles  nuages,  que  tout  y  est  probl&me,  doute, 
objection  et  l^ponse.  C’est  surtout  aux  yeux  d’un 
homme  de  g4nie,  instruit  de  l’histoire  de  son  pays, 
que  les  points  de  vue  se  multiplient  a  l’infini. 
Les  argumens  de  M.  Walpole  nous  avoient  6bloui 
sans  nous  convaincre.  Les  reflexions  suivantes 
nous  ont  ramen6  au  sentiment  general;  elles 
sont  de  M.  Hume,  qui  nous  les  a  communiquees 
avec  la  permission  d’en  enrichir  nos  M^moires. 

II  r&gne  en  general  une  grande  obscurity  sur  les 
circonstances  des  guerres  entre  les  deux  Roses; 
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jnais  la  narration  de  Thomas  More  jette  beaucoup 
de  lumifcres  snr  toutes  les  transactions  du  r^gne 
de  Richard,  et  sur  le  meurtre  des  deux-  jeunes 
princes  ses  neveux.  La  magnanimity,  la  probity, 
et  le  grand  sens  de  cet  auteur  rendent  son  tymoi- 
gnage  assury ;  et  il  n’y  a  point  d’historien  ancien  ou 
modeme  qui  doive  avoir  plus  de  poids.  On  peut 
aussi  le  regarder  au  juste  titre  com  me  contem- 
porain ;  car  quoiqu’il  n’eut  que  cinq  ans  lorsque  les 
deux  princes  furent  massacrys,  il  vecut  et  fut 
yievy  parmi  les  principaux  acteurs  du  rygne  de 
Richard ;  et  on  voit  clairement  par  son  rycit  qui  est 
souvent  tr£s  circonstanciy,  qu’il  en  tenoit  les  par- 
ticularitys  des  temoins  oculaires  eux-memes.  On 
ne  sauroit  done  se  refuser  k  son  autority,  et  elle 
doit  emporter  la  balance  sur  cent  Rgers  doutes, 
scrupules,  et  objections,  car  on  n’a  point  formy 
contre  lui  d’objection  solide,  et  on  n’a  pu  le  con- 
vaincre  encore  d’aucune  erreur.  Il  dit,  a  la  vyrity, 
que  les  partisans  du  Protecteur,  et  en  pdrticulier  le 
Docteur  Shaw,  repandirent  le  bruit  d’un  premier 
contratd’ Edouard  IV.  avec  Elizabeth  Lucy,  tandis 
qu’il  parol t  par  des  titres  que  le  Parlement  dydara 
les  enfans  d’ Edouard  iliygitimes,  sous  pr6texte  d’un 
premier  contrat  avec  Lady  Eiyonore  Butler.  Mais 
il  faut  remarquer  qu’on  n’essaya  pas  seulement  de 
prouver  l’un  ou  l’autre  deces  contrats;  etpourquoi 
les  flatteurs  et  partisans  du  Protecteur  n’auroient- 
ilspasrypandu  tantdt  un  bruit,  tantdt  nn  autre? 
More  les  cite  tous  les  deux,  et  les  traite  aussi 
lyg^rement  qu’ils  le  myritent.  M.  Carte  trouve 
incroyable  que  Richard  ait  engagy  le  Docteur 
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Shaw  a  calomnier  la  Duchesse  d’Yorc  sa  m£re, 
avec  laquclle  il  £toit  cn  tr&s  bonne  intelligence. 
Mais  si  1’on  trouve  effeetivement  de  la  difficult^  k 
le  croire,  pourquoi  ne  supposeroit-on  pas  que  le 
Docteur  Shaw  ayant  pris  1’kRe  g^nerale  de  son 
sermon  du  Protecteur  ou  de  ses  amis,  choisit  lui- 
m&me  les  chefs  particuliers  ct  les  choisit  avec  fort 
peu  de  jugement?  La  disgrace  qu’il  eprouva 
ensuite  parolt  appuycr  cette  supposition. 

2.  Si'  1’on  refuse  a  More  la  qualite  de  con- 
temporain  rclativement  au  protecforat  du  Due  de 
Glocester,  ou  ne  peut  la  lui  disputer  quant  ei 
l’imposture  de  Perkin;  il  6toit  alors  homme  fait, 
et  il  avoit  toutes  les  faeilites  n^cessaires  pour 
connoltre,  examiner,  et  sc  decider  sur  la  \Yrit6 ; 
ainsi  en  nous  assurant  que  Richard  fit  massacrer 
le  Due  d’Yorc,  il  nous  assure,  en  effet,  de  la 
mani&re  la  plus  claire,  que  Perkin  qui  prit  son 
nom  etoit  un  imposteur. 

3.  Un  autre  grand  genie  a  traits  avec  soin 
ce  point  d’histoire;  gdnie  qui  est  regard^  avec 
justice  comine  un  de  ccux  qui  fait  le  plus  d’hon- 
neur  h,  notre  nation,  et  qui  est  effeetivement  un 
des  g£nies  les  plus  sublimes ;  e’est  le  Chancelier 
Bacon  dont  je  veux  parler.  Il  fait  au  long  l’his- 
toire  de  Perkin  Warbcck,  et  le  traite  positivement 
d’imposteur,  sans  temoigner  le  moindre  doute  4 
cet  6gard.  Si  Ton  nous  objecte  que  Milord  Bacon 
n’etoit  pas  contemporain,  et  que  nous  devons 
former  nos  jugemens,  non  d’apr&s  les  matdriaux 
que  lui-meme  employa,  nous  r^pondrons  qu’il 
parolt  clairement  que  Bacon  composa  son  histoire, 
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histoire  exacte  et  travaillee  avec  soin,  sur  plusieurs 
papiers  et  titres  qui  sont  maintenant  perdus,  et 
qu’en  consequence  en  doit  toujours  le  citer  comme 
un  6crivain  original.  Suppose  que  l’opinion  de 
M.  Carte  fut  fondee,  il  seroit  bien  etrange  que 
parmi  tous  les  papiers  que  M.  Bacon  parcourut,  il 
n’eut  pas  trouve  la  moindre  raison  de  soup^onner 
Perkin  d’etre  le  vrai  Plantagenet.  On  n’avoit 
plus  d’interet  alors  k  noircir  Richard  III.  et 
d’ailleurs  Bacon  est  un  bistorien  droit,  qui  n’est 
point  partial  pour  Henri,  puisque  c’est  de  lui  seul 
que  nous  tenons  les  details  du  gouvernement 
tyrannique  de  ce  prince.  Tout  ce  que  l’on  peut 
seulement  lui  reprocher,  c’est  qu'en  tra^ant  son 
caractere,  il  ne  l’a  pas  blame  aussi  fortement  que  les 
faits  qu’il  rapporte  paroissent  l’exiger.  Qu’on  me 
permette  de  remarquer  en  passant,  comme  une 
singularity,  combien  l’histoire  Angloise  doit  k 
quatre  grands  hommes  qui  ont  possede  la  premiere 
dignite  de  la  magistrature,  More,  Bacon,  Cla¬ 
rendon,  et  Whitlocke. 

4.  Mais  si  Ton  exige  des  temoignages  contem- 
porains,  on  peut  sur  cet  article  en  presenter  des 
plus  forts,  et  .des  moins  suspects.  La  reine,  son 
fils  le  Marquis  de  Dorset,  homme  d’un  grand  sens; 
le  Chevalier  Edouard  Woodville,  frere  de  la  reine; 
le  Chevalier  Thomas  St.  Leger,  qui  avoit  epous6 
la  sceur  du  roi ;  le  Chevalier  Robert  Willoughby  ; 
le  Chevalier  Giles  d’Aubeney ;  le  Chevalier  Tho¬ 
mas  Arundel ;  les  Courteney ;  les  Cheyney ;  les 
Talbot;  les  Stanley;  et  en  un  mot  tous  les  par¬ 
tisans  de  la  maison  d’Yorc,  parmi  lesquels  on 
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compte  les  personnes  les  plus  illustres  de  la  nation, 
etoient  si  persuades  du  meurtre  des  deux  princes 
qu’ils  s’adresserent  au  Comte  de  Richmond,  l’en- 
nemi  mortel  de  leur  famille,  et  de  leur  parti.  Ils 
form&rent  le  projet  de  le  placer  sur  le  trone ;  pro¬ 
jet  insense,  et  qui  les  perdoit  si  le  prince  6toit 
vivant ;  et  ils  promirent  de  lui  donner  en  mariage 
la  Princesse  Elizabeth,  comme  h6riti£re  de  la  cou- 
ronne,  qui  n’y  avoit  de  droit  que  par  la  mort  de  ses 
fibres.  Y  a-t-il  une  seule  de  ces  personnes  qui,  en 
4crivant  les  memoires  de  son  terns,  n’eutassur£  que 
Richard  avoit  fait  mourir  ses  neveux  ?  Et  qu’avons 
nous  besoin  de  leurs  ecrits? — leurs  actions  nous 
montrent,  bien  plus  surement  encore,  leurs  v6ri- 
tables  sentimens. 

5.  Mais  nous  avons  une  autre  autorite  contem- 
poraine  plus  sure  encore,  et  d’une  personne  des 
plus  interessees  a  connoitre  la  verity,  c’est  celle  de 
Richard  lui-meme.  II  r6solut  d’dpouser  sa  ni&ce 
(alliance  ties  extraordinaire  en  Angleterre)  pour 
unir  par  la  son  title  au  sien  propre.  II  savoit  done 
que  cette  princesse  avoit  un  droit  reel  a  la  cou- 
ronne;  car  pour  ce  qui  regarde  sa  pr£tendue  ille- 
gitimite,  comme  on  n'en  donna  jamais  de  preuves, 
et  qu’on  n’essaya  pas  meme  den  donner,  la  nation 
en  traita  la  declaration  avec  le  plus  grand  mepris, 
et  sur  le  meme  pied  que  quantity  d’actes  parle- 
mentaires,  si  frequens  dans  ce  periode,  qui  Etoient 
scandaleux,  et  sans  aucune  autorite.  On  ne  son- 
gea  meme  pas  a  casser  cet  acte  lorsque  Henri  et 
Elizabeth  furent  sur  le  trone. 

(5.  Nous  devons  aussi  regarder  comme  un  t^moi- 
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gnage  contemporain  l’opinion  general ement  ref ue, 
et  dans  le  pays  et  chez  l’6tranger.  On  etoit  si  per¬ 
suade  du  meurtre  des  deux  princes,  que  lorsque 
Richard  notifia  ala  courde  France  son  av^nement  au 
trdne,  cette  cour  fut  frapp^e  d’horreur  de  l’abomi- 
nable  parricide  qu’il  avoit  commis  en  faisant  mourir 
ses  neveux,  ainsi  que  nous  l’apprend  Philippe  de 
Comines;  et  ces  sentimens  se  manifesterent  avec 
force,  puisque  comme  nous  le  dit,le  meme  auteur, 
la  cour  ne  voulut  pas  faire  la  moindre  r^ponse  &  la 
notification  du  ministre. 

7.  Les  monies  raisons  qui  persuadkrent  aux  con- 
temporains  la  v^rite  de  ce  parricide  subsistent  en¬ 
core,  et  doivent  etre  pour  nous  les  preuves  les 
plus  claires.  Ces  deux  jeunes  princes,  apr&s  avoir 
disparu  tout  d’un  coup  de  la  Tour,  ne  se  montr£- 
rent  point  ailleurs.  Chacun  disoit :  “  Ils  n’ont  pas 
6chappe  k  leur  oncle,  puisqu’il  ne  fait  aucune  re¬ 
cherche  ;  il  ne  les  a  point  fait  transporter  ailleurs, 
sans  quoi  il  le  declareroit  pour  se  justifier  de  l’accu- 
sation  de  les  avoir  fait  mourir.  Il  ne  s’exposeroit 
pas  inutilement  a  Finfamie,  et  au  danger  attach 6 
au  nom  de  meurtrier,  sans  acquerir  la  security  qui 
est  le  prix  de  ce  crime ;  ils  6toient  sous  sa  garde, 
c’est  a  lui  a  en  repondre  y  s’il  ne  les  repr^sente  point, 
comme  il  a  un  inter&t  bien  clair  k  leur  mort,  le 
boii  sens  doit  nous  engager  le  regarder  comme 
leur  meurtrier.  Son  usurpation  manifeste,  et  ses 
autres  actions  perfides  et  cruelles  ne  nous  font  rien 
attendre  de  mieux  de  sa  part.  Il  ne.  pouvoit  pas 
dire  comme  Cain,  ‘  Suis-je  le  garde  de  mes  neveux  ?’  ” 
Ces  raisonnemens,  solides  d&s  le  commencement, 
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prenoient  de  jour  en  jour  une  nouvelle  force,  par  le 
silence  soutenu  de  Richard,  et  la  profonde  igno¬ 
rance  ou  foil  6toit  sur  ie  s£jour  des  princes.  II 
s’ecoula  deux  ans  depuis  cette  epoque jusqu a  la  fin 
du  rfegne  du  roi,  et  il  n’auroit  pu  certainement 
mieux  renverser  les  projets  du  Comte  de  Riche- 
mond,  et  justificr  son  propre  caractfere,  qu’en  pro- 
duisant  les  princes  ses  neveux. 

8.  Si  apr£s  des  evidences  aussi  lumineuses,  il 
£toit  necessaire  de  produire  des  preuves,  qui  dans 
tout  autre  cas  paroitroient  considerables  et  plus 
valides,  je  citerois  les  temoignages  de  Dighton,  et 
de  Tyrell ;  il  n’est  pas  naturel  surtout  que  ce  der¬ 
nier,  qui  6toit  gentilhomnie,  se  soit  expos6  lui- 
m6me  aux  justes  reproches  que  lui  attiroit  un  si 
grand  crime,  par  une  imposture,  qui  ne  paroit  pas 
nieme  lui  avoir  acquis  la  faveur  de  Iienri. 

g.  Le  Due  d’Yorc  ne  pouvoit  a  fage  de  neuf  ans 
s’echapper  sans  fassistance  de  quelques  personnes 
plus  ag^es  que  lui.  N’auroient-elles  pas  averti  sur 
le  champ  de  ce  grand  £v£nement  la  Reine  Doua- 
rifere  sa  mere,  la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  sa  tante, 
et  tous  ceux  qui  £toient  attaches  a  la  maison 
d’Yorc  ? 

10.  Le  silence  total  qui  a  regn6  sur  ceux  qui 
avoient  aid6  au  Due  d’Yorc  dans  sa  fuite,  et  sur 
le  lieu  de  sa  residence  pendant  neuf  ans,  est  encore 
une  preuve  sufiisante  de  1’imposture  de  Perkin. 

11.  Le  recit  meme  de  Perkin  est  destitue  de 
toute  vraisemblance.  Il  dit  que  les  assassins  massa- 
cr^rent  son  frere  ;  mais  qu’ils  eurent  compassion  de 
lui,  et  lui  permirent  de  s’enfuir.  On  trouve  ce 
r6cit  dans  tous  les  historiens  de  ce  tems-la. 

12.  Per- 
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12.  Perkin  fit  lui-m£me  une  enti&re  confession 
de  son  imposture,  et  ne  la  fit  pas  moins  de  trois  fois. 
La  premiere  lorsqu’il  fut  mis  au  carcan  a  la  cite  ef  & 
Westminster;  et  la  troisi£me  (qui  fait  une  preuve 
bien  complette)  au  pied  de  la  potence  ou  il  fut 
pendu.  On  ne  trouve  pas  la  moindre  insinuation 
que  ces  confessions  lui  ayent  6t6  arracli^es  par  la 
torture,  et  lorsqu’il  fit  ladernikre  il  n’avoit  certaine- 
ment  rien  de  plus  k  redouter. 

33.  Si  Henri  n’avoit  pas  6t6  bien  convaincu  que 
Perkin  6toit  un  ridicule  imposteur,  d£savou6  par 
toute  la  nation,  il  ne  l’auroit  pas  laiss6  vivre  une 
heur-e  depuis  qu’il  l’eut  en  son  pouvoir ;  encore 
moins  lui  auroit-il  pardonne  deux  fois.  La  ma¬ 
nure  dont  il  traita  l’innoceiit  Comte  de  Warwick, 
qui  n’avoit  aucun  droit  au  tr6ne,  donne  bien  de  la 
force  a  cette  raison. 

14.  Nous  trouvons  bien  clairement  la  source 
des  impostures  de  Perkin  dans  les  intrigues  de  la 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  Elle  avoit  reconnu  et 
support^  auparavant  Lambert  Sirnnel,  reconnu  g6- 
n^ralement  pour  imposteur.  Nous  remarquons 
que  M.  Carte,  pour  conserver  le  poids  du  t£moi- 
gnage  de  la  ducbesse  en  faveur  de  Perkin,  supprime 
entierement  ce  fait  important:  effet  bien  frappant 
des  pr£jug£s  de  parti,  et  preuve  de  Penvie  qu’avoit 
cet  auteur  de  noircir  Henri,  qui  n’avoit  pas  un 
droit  h6r£ditaire  a  la  couronne. 

15.  On  ne  produisit  jamais  dans  le  terns  meme 
la  moindre  preuve  que  Perkin  fut  Richard  Planta- 
genet.  Richard  disparut  k  l’age  d’environ  neuf  ans ; 
Perkin  ne  parut  pas  avant  d’etre  homme  fait; 
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quelqu’un  k  sa  vue  pouvoit-il  £tre  convaincu  qu’il 
£toit  Richard  ?  Perkin  savoit,  k  la  v6rit6,  quelques 
anecdotes  sur  l'enfance  de  Richard  et  la  cour 
d’Angleterre ;  mais  tout  ce  qu’un  enfant  de  neuf  ans 
pouvoit  avoir  retenu  ltii  avoit  6t6  sugg6r6  fort 
ais£ment  par  la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  Frior,  se¬ 
cretaire  de  Henri,  ou  quiconque  avoit  €t€  a  la  cour 
dans  ce  tems-la.  II  est  vrai  que  plusieurs  per- 
sonnes  de  distinction  y  furent  d’abord  tromp^es; 
mais  le  m^contentement  qu’inspiroit  le  gouverne- 
ment  de  Henri,  et  I’enthousiasme  general  qu’on 
avoit  pour  la  maison  d’Yorc,  rendent  assez  raison 
de  cette  illusion  passag&re.  Tous  les  yeux  6toient 
ouverts  longtems  avant  le  supplice  de  Perkin. 

Id.  La  circonstance  de  la  d^couverte  que  l’on 
fit  a  la  Tour  de  deux  corps  morts,  sous  le  r&gne  de 
Charles  II.  n’est  certainement  point  indiffthente. 
On  les  trouva  dans  la  m6me  place  oil  More,  Bacon, 
et  d’autres  anciens  £crivains  nous  assurent  que  les 
deux  jeunes  princes  furent  enterics.  Les  os  de 
ces  cadavres  etoient  d’une  grosseur  proportionn£e 
&  l’age  des  princes.  La  place  secrette  et  irr6guli£re 
(puisqu’elle  n’^toit  pas  en  terre  sainte)  ok  ils  furent 
enterics,  prouve  que  ces  enfans  avoient  ktk  assas- 
sin&s  secrettement.  Et  quels  enfans,  except^  ceux 
qui  touchent  de  pr£s  k  la  couronne,  pourroient 
£tre  exposes,  dans  la  Tour,  k  une  mort  violente  ? 
En  comparant  toutes  les  circonstances,  nous  avons 
raison  d’inf£rer  que  ces  cadavres  Etoient  ceux 
d’Edouard  et  de  son  frfcre,  et  telle  fut  aussi  l’inf6- 
rence  qu’on  en  tira  dans  le  terns  de  la  d£couverte. 
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The  following  Letter ,  from  Mr.  Gibbon ,  without  any  Ad¬ 
dress  to  it,  teas  found  with  the  Manuscript  of  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick:  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  M.  Lang  eh, 
Librarian  to  the  Ducat  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel;  and  if 
is  here  inserted  as  relating  to  them. 

Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr.  Larger. 

Sir,  Rolle,  12th  October,  1790. 

I  should  have  acknowledged  sooner  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  procuring  for  me  the  Origines  Gnelficce,  if 
I  had  not  been  %  told  by  our  obliging  bookseller, 
Mr.  Pott,  that  you  were  on  a  journey,  while  I  my¬ 
self  was  confined  with  the  longest  and  most 
severe  fit  of  the  gout  that  I  ever  experienced.  But 
we  are  now,  both  of  us,  restored  to  our  ordinary 
state;  I  can  walk,  and  you  no  longer  travel  post. 
I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  deeply  immured  in  your  immense 
library.  Your  curiosity,  perhaps  your  friendship, 
will  desire  to  know  what  have  been  my  amuse¬ 
ments,  labours,  and  projects,  during  the  two  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  publication  of  my 
great  work.  To  indiscreet  questions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  with  which  I  am  often  teased,  I  answer 
vaguely  or  peevishly ;  but  from  you  I  would  keep 
nothing  concealed ;  and  to  imitate  the  frankness 
in  which  you  so  much  delight,  will  freely  confess, 
that  I  more  readily  trust  you  with  my  secret,  be¬ 
cause  I  greatly  need  your  assistance.  After  re¬ 
turning  from  England,,  the  first  months  were  spent; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  my  liberty  and  my  library; 
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and,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  have 
renewed  my  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
authors,  and  vowed  to  consecrate  to  them  daily  a 
portion  of  my  leisure.  I  pass  over  in  silence  the 
sad  hours  employed  in  the  care  of  my  friend,  and 
in  lamentation  for  his  loss.  When  the^gitation  of 
my  mind  abated,  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  for  my¬ 
self  some  occupation  more  interesting  and  more  in¬ 
vigorating  than  mere  reading  can  afford.  But  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  servitude  of  twenty  years  frightened 
me  from  again  engaging  in  a  long  undertaking, 
which  I  might  probably  never  finish.  It  would 
be  better,  I  thought,  to  select  from  the  historical 
monuments  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  might  be  treated  separately,  both  agreeably 
to  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  to  my  taste.  When 
these  little  works,  which  might  be  entitled  Histo¬ 
rical  Excursions,  amounted  to  a  volume,  I  would 
offer  it  to  the  public;  and  the  present  might  be 
repeated,  until  either  the  public  or  myself  were 
tired;  for  as  each  volume  would  be  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  no  continuation  would  be  requisite;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  obliged  tQ  follow,  like  the  stage 
coach,  the  high  road,  I  would  expatiate  at  large  in 
the  field  of  history,  stopping  to  admire  every  beau¬ 
tiful  prospect  that  opened  to  my  view.  One  in¬ 
convenience,  indeed,  attends  this  design.  An  im¬ 
portant  subject  grows  and  expands  with  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it.  I  might  thus  be  carried  beyond 
my  prescribed  bounds;  but  I  should  be  carried 
gently,  without  foresight  and  without  constraint. 

This  suspicion  was  justified  in  my  first  excur- 
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sion,  the  subject  of  which  will  explain  the  reason 
why  I  was  so  earnest  to  procure  the  Origuies 
Guelficoe.  In  my  History,  I  had  given  an  account 
of  two  illustrious  marriages;  the  first,  of  the  son 
of  Azo,  Marquis  of  Este,  with  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Guiscard;  and  the  second,  of  a  Princess  of 
Brunswick  with  the  Greek  Emperor.  The  first 
view  of  the  antiquity  and  grandeur  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  excited  my  curiosity,  and  made  me 
think  that  the  two  nations,  which  I  esteem  the 
most,  might  be  entertained  by  the  history  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  which  sprung  from  the  one,  and  reigns  over 
the  other.  But  my  researches  showed  me  not 
only  the  beauty,  but  the  extent  and  difficulty  of 
my  subject.  Muratori  and  Leibnitz  have  suffici¬ 
ently  explained  the  origin  of  the  Marquisses  of 
Liguria,  and  perhaps  of  Tuscany:  I  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  and  monuments  of  Italy, 
during  the  middle  ages;  and  I  am  not  dissatisfied 
with  what  I  have  already  written  concerning  that 
branch  of  the  family  of  Este,  which  continued  to 
reside  in  its  hereditary  possessions.  I  am  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  Guelphs,  nor  incapa¬ 
ble  of  giving  an  account  of  the  power  and  down¬ 
fall  of  their  heirs,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
The  succession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  form  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  narrative;  but  the 
authors  on  this  subject  are  in  English;  and  it 
would  be  unpardonable  in  a  Briton  not  to  have 
studied  the  modern  history  and  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  But  there  is  an  interval  of 
a  a  2  four 
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four  hundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  first 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  first  Elector  of  that 
family;  and  the  design  of  my  work  compels  me  to 
follow  in  obscurity  a  rough  and  narrow  path; 
where,  by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  so  many 
branches  and  so  many  territories,  I  shall  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mazes  of  a  genealogical  labyrinth. 
The  events,  which  are  destitute  of  connection  as 
well  as  of  splendour,  are  confined  to  a  single  pro¬ 
vince  of  Germany;  and  I  must  have  reached  near 
the  end  of  the  period,  before  my  subject  will  be 
enlivened  by  the  reformation  of  religion,  the  war 
of  thirty  years,  and  the  new  power  acquired  by 
the  Electorate.  As  it  is  my  purpose,  rather,  to 
sketch  memoirs  than  to  write  history,  my  narrative 
must  proceed  with  rapidity ;  and  contain  rather  re¬ 
sults  than  facts — rather  reflexions  than  details ;  but 
you  are  aware  how  much  particular  knowledge  is 
requisite  for  this  general  description,  the  author  of 
which  ought  to  be  far  more  learned  than  his  work. 
Unfortunately,  this  author  resides  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  leagues  from  Saxony;  he  knows 
not  the  language,  and  has  never  made  the  history 
of  Germany  his  particular  study.  Thus  remote 
from  the  sources  of  information,  lie  can  think  of 
only  one  channel  by  which  they  may  be  made  to 
flow  into  his  library ;  which  is,  by  binding  in  the 
country  itself  an  accurate  correspondent,  an  en¬ 
lightened,  guide,  in  one  word,  an  oracle,  whom  he 
may  consult  in  every  difficulty.  Your  learning 
and  character,  as  well  as  your  abilities  and  situa¬ 
tion,  singularly  qualify  you  for  gratifying  my 
.  y  ,  '  wishes; 
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wishes ;  and  should  you  point  out  to  me  a  substi¬ 
tute  equally  well  qualified  with  yourself,  yet  I 
could  not  have  equal  confidence  in  the  assistance 
of  a  person  unknown  to  me.  I  would  tease  you 
with  questions,  and  new  questions  would  often  be 
suggested  by  your  answers;  I  would  request  you 
to  ransack  your  vast  library,  and  to  supply  me 
with  books,  extracts,  translations,  and  information 
of  every  kind,  conducive  to  my  undertaking.  But 
I  know  not  how  far  you  are  inclined  to  sacrifice 
your  leisure  and  your  favourite  studies  to  a  labori¬ 
ous  correspondence,  which  promises  neither  fame 
nor  pleasure.  I  flatter  myself,  you  would  do  some¬ 
thing  to  oblige  me;  you  would  do  more  for  the 
honour  of  the  family  with  which  you  are  connect- 
ed  by  your  employment.  But  what  title  have  I  to 
suppose  that  any  work  of  mine  can  contribute  to 
its  honour?  I  expect,  Sir,  your  answer;  and  re¬ 
quest  that  it  may  be  speedy  and  frank.  Should 
you  condescend  to  assist  my  labours,  I  will  imme¬ 
diately  send  you  some  interrogatories.  Your  re¬ 
fusal,  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  me  lay  aside 
the  design,  or  at  least  oblige  me  to  give  it  a  new 
form.  I  venture,  at  the  same  time,  to  entreat  that 
the  subject  of  this  letter  may  remain  a  profound 
secret.  An  indiscreet  word  would  be  repeated  by 
an  hundred  mouths;  and  I  should  have  the  un¬ 
easiness  of  seeing  in  the  foreign  journals,  and  soon 
afterwards  in  the  English  newspapers,  an  account, 
and  that,  perhaps,  an  unfaithful  one,  of  my  lite¬ 
rary  projects,  the  secret  of  which  I  entrust  to  you 
alone. 
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CHAP.  I.  SECT.  I. 

An  English  subject  may  be  prompted,  by  a  just 
and  liberal  curiosity,  to  investigate  the  origin  and 
story  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  which,  after  an 
alliance  with  the  daughters  of  our  kings,  has  been 
called  by  the  voice  of  a  free  people  to  the  legal 
inheritance  of  the  crown.  From  George  the  First 
and  his  father,  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  we 
ascend,  in  a  clear  and  regular  series,  to  the  first 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  investiture  from  Frederick  the  Second, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If 
these  ample  possessions  had  been  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor  to  some  adventurous  soldier,  to  some 
faithful  client,  we  might  be  content  with  the  an¬ 
tiquity  and  lustre  of  a  noble  race,  which  had  been 
enrolled  nearly  six  hundred  years  among  the 
Princes  of  Germany.  But  our  ideas  are  raised, 
and  our  prospect  is  opened,  by  the  discovery,  that 
the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  rather  degraded 
than  adorned  by  his  new  title,  since  it  imposed  the 
duties  of  feudal  service  on  the  free  and  patrimonial 
a  a  4  estate, 
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estate,  which  alone  has  been  saved  in  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  the  more  splendid  fortunes  of  his  House. 
His  ancestors  had  been  invested  with  the  powerful 
duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  which  extended 
far  beyond  their  limits  in  modern  geography :  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Rome  they  were 
obeyed,  or  respected,  or  feared ;  and  in  the  quarrel 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  former  appel¬ 
lation  was  derived  from  the  name  of  their  progeni¬ 
tors  in  the  female  line.  But  the  genuine  masculine 
descent  of  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  must  be  ex¬ 
plored  beyond  the  Alps :  the  venerable  tree,  which 
has  since  overshadowed  Germany  and  Britain,  was 
planted  in  the  Italian  soil.  As  far  as  our  sight  can 
reach,  we  discern  the  first  founders  of  the  race  in 
the  Marquisses  of  Este,  of  Liguria,  and  perhaps  of 
Tuscany.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  primitive 
stem  was  divided  into  two  branches;  the  elder 
migrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Elbe;  the  younger  more  humbly  adhered  to^the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic:  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  first ;  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena  were  the  offspring  of  the  second. 

This  short  review  may  explain  and  justify  the 
threefold  division  of  these  Memoirs,  which  appro¬ 
priates  a  separate  book  to — I.  The  Italian  De¬ 
scent;  II.  The  German  Reign;  and  III.  The 
British  Succession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
The  obscure  interval,  from  the  first  duke  to  the 
first  elector,  will  be  connected  on  either  side  with 
the  more  splendid  scenes  of  their  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  history.  The  comparative  date  and  dignity 
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of  their  pedigree  will  be  fixed  by  a  fair  parallel 
with  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Europe.  Even 
the  flowers  of  fiction,  so  profusely  scattered  over 
the  cradle  of  the  princes  of  Este,  disclose  a  remote 
and  decreasing  light,  which  is  finally  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  the  fabulous  age.  But  it  will  be  pru¬ 
dent,  before  we  listen  to  the  rude  or  refined  tales 
of  invention,  to  erect  a  strong  and  substantial  edi¬ 
fice  of  truth  on  the  learned  labours  of  Leibnitz  and 
Muratori. 

The  genius  and  studies  of  Leibnitz  have  ranked 
his  name  with  the  first  philosophic  names  of  his 
age  and  country ;  but  his  reputation,  perhaps, 
would  be  more  pure  and  permanent,  if  he  had  not 
ambitiously  grasped  the  whole  circle  of  human 
science.  As  a  theologian,  he  successively  con¬ 
tended  with  the  sceptics,  who  believe  too  little, 
and  with  the  papists,  who  believe  too  much,  and 
with  the  heretics,  who  believe  otherwise  than  is 
inculcated  by  the  Lutheran  confession  of  Augs- 
burgh.  Yet  the  philosopher  betrayed  his  love  of 
union  and  toleration :  his  faith  in  Revelation  was 
accused,  while  he  proved  the  Trinity  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  logic;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  attributes 
and  providence  of  the  Deity,  he  was  suspected  of 
a  secret  correspondence  with  his  adversary  Bayle. 
The  metaphysician  expatiated  in  the  fields  of  air : 
his  pre-established  harmony  of  the  soul  and  body 
might  have  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Plato ;  and 
liis  optimism,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  seems 
an  idea  too  vast  for  a  mortal  mind.  He  was  a  phy¬ 
sician,  in  the  large  and  genuine  sense  of  the  word : 
like  his  brethren,  he  amused  himself  with  creating 
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a  globe;  and  his  Protogcea ,  or  Primitive  Earth, 
has  not  been  useless  to  the  last  hypothesis  of  Buffon, 
which  prefers  the  agency  of  fire  to  that  of  water. 
I  am  not  worthy  ,to  praise  the  mathematician :  but 
his  name  is  mingled  in  all  the  problems  and  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  times ;  the  masters  of- the  art  were  his 
rivals  or  disciples and  if  he  borrowed  from  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  the  sublime  method  of  fluxions, 
Leibnitz  was  at  least  the  Prometheus  who  imparted 
to  mankind  the  sacred  fire  which  he  had  stolen 
from  the  gods.  His  curiosity  extended  to  every 
branch  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  arts;  and 
the  thirst  of  knowledge  was  always  accompanied 
with  the  spirit  of  improvement.  The  vigour  of 
his  youth  had  been  exercised  in  the  schools  of 
jurisprudence ;  and  while  he  taught,  he  aspired  to 
reform,  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  of  Borne 
and  Germany.  The  annals  of  Brunswick,  of  the 
empire,  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  were 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian ;  and  he  could 
turn  from  the  solution  of  a  problem,  to  the  dusty 
parchments  and  barbarous  style  of  the  records  of 
the  middle  age.  His  genius  was  more  nobly  di* 
rected  to  investigate  the  origin  of  languages  and 
nations;  nor  could  he  assume  the  character  of  a 
grammarian ,  without  forming  the  project  of  an 
universal  idiom  and  alphabet.  These  various  studies 
were  often  interrupted  by  the  occasional  politics 
of  the  times ;  and  his  pen  was  always  ready  in  the 
cause  of  the  princes  and  patrons  to  whose  service 
he  was  attached  :  many  hours  were  consumed  in  a 
learned  correspondence  with  all  Europe :  and  the 
philosopher  amused  his  leisure  in  the  composition 
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of  French  and  Latin  poetry.  Such  an  example 
may  display  the  extent  and  powers  of  the  human 
understanding,  but  even  his  powers  were  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  pursuits.  He  at¬ 
tempted  more  than  he  could  finish;  he  designed 
more  than  he  could  execute :  his  imagination  was 
too  easily  satisfied  with  a  bold  and  rapid  glance  on 
the  subject  which  he  was  impatient  to  leave ;  and 
Leibnitz  may  be  compared  to  those  heroes,  whose 
empire  has  been  lost  in  the  ambition  of  universal 
conquest. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  (1676,) 
the  merit  of  Leibnitz  was  discovered  and  adopted 
by  the  dukes  of  Hanover,  at  whose  court  he  spent 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  in  free  and  honour¬ 
able  service.  In  this  station  he  soon  became  the 
author,  or  at  least  the  architect  of  a  monument, 
which  they  were  ambitious  of  raising  to  the  glory 
of  their  name.  With  the  view  of  preparing  the 
most  authentic  documents  for  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  he  travelled  over  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Germany  and  Italy,  their  ancient  seats. 
In  this  learned  pilgrimage,  he  consulted  the  living 
and  the  dead,  explored  the  libraries,  the  archives, 
the  monasteries,  and  even  the  tombs,  and  diligently 
collected  or  copied  the  books,  the  manuscripts,  and 
the  charters  of  every  age.  As  the  curiosity  of  the 
historian  had  not  been  limited  to  the  proper  bounds 
of  his  subject,  the  various  treasures  which  he  had 
imported  were  published  in  several  volumes,  with 
as  much  speed  and  care  as  the  multitude  of  his 
avocations  would  allow;  and  it  may  be  deemed 
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either  a  praise  or  a  reproach,  that  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  often  less  valuable  than  the  observations 
and  prefaces  of  the  editor  himself.  In  the  year 
1695,  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Modena  with  a 
Princess  of  Hanover  engaged  him  to  dispel  the 
errors  and  fables  of  preceding  genealogists,  and  ta 
restore  the  true  connection  of  the  kindred  branches,: 
which  were  thus  united,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  six  hundred  years.  This  occasional  pamphlet 
was  designed  as  the  prelude  of  the  great  Latin 
work  which  he  meditated  on  the  Brunswick  anti¬ 
quities.  With  a  genius  accustomed  to  draw  lines  of 
communication  between  the  most  distant  sciences, 
he  traced,  in  his  Introduction,  the  revolutions  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants;  of  the  country,  from 
the  natural  remains  of  fossils  and  petrifactions;  of 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  national  vestiges  of  lan^ 
guage  and  manners.  The  story  of  a  province  and 
of  a  family  swelled,  in  his  capacious  mind,  into  the 
annals  of  the  western  empire :  the  origins  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Bavaria,  'and  the  Marquisses  of  Este; 
would  have  been  interwoven  in  their  proper  place; 
and  the  narrative  would  have  been  deduced  from 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.  769,)  to  the  last 
emperor  of  the  Saxon  line  (1025.)  But  the  term 
of  an  antediluvian  life  would  have  been  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  labours  and  projects  of  Leibnitz; 
the  imperfect  manuscript  of  his  annals  was  buried 
in  the  library  of  Hanover ;  and  the  impression, 
though  long  since  promised,  is  still  refused  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  But  the  ideas  and  papers 
of  that  great  man  were  freely  communicated  to  his 
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d  isciple  and  successor  Eccard,  and  tlie  researches 
more  particularly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  Origines  Guel- 
Jicce,  ‘which  were  compiled  by  the  industrious  his¬ 
toriographer.  The  rashness  of  Eccard,  who  changed 
his  service  and  religion,  condemned  his  work,  till 
envy  and  malevolence  had  subsided,  to  a  long  ob¬ 
livion  ;  nor  was  it  till  many  years  after  his  decease 
that  the  Origines  Guelficce  were  printed  in  five 
volumes  in  folio,  by  the  care  of  the  Electoral  libra¬ 
rians.  The  hands  of  the  several  workmen  are  ap¬ 
parent;  the  bold  and  original  spirit  of  Leibnitz, 
the  crude  erudition  and  hasty  conjectures  of  Ec¬ 
card,  the  useful  annotations  of  Gruber,  and  the 
critical  disquisitions  of  Scheid,  the  principal  editor 
of  this  genealogical  history. 

In  the  construction  of  this  domestic  monument, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  ten  years  after  the  return 
of  Leibnitz,  had  dispatched  a  second  missionary 
(1700)  to  search  the  archives  of  his  Italian  kins¬ 
men.  Their  archives  were  in  the  most  deplorable 
state :  but  the  princes  of  Este  were  awakened  by 
shame  and  vanity,  and  their  subject  Muratori  was 
recalled  from  Milan,  to  reform  and  govern  the  du¬ 
cal  library  of  Modena.  The  name  of  Muratori  will 
be  for  ever  connected  with  the  literature  of  his 
country  :  above  sixty  years  of  his  peaceful  life 
were  consumed  in  the  exercises  of  study  and  devo¬ 
tion;  his  numerous  writings  on  the  subjects  of  his¬ 
tory,  antiquities,  religion,  morals,  and  criticism, 
are  impressed  with  sense  and  knowledge,  with 
moderation  and  candour:  he  moved  in  the  narrow 
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circle  of  an  Italian  priest ;  but  a  desire  of  freedom, 
a  ray  of  philosophic  light  sometimes  breaks  through 
his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  readers.  In  the 
cause  of  his  prince,  he  was  permitted,  and  even 
encouraged,  to  explore  the  foundations,  and  to 
circumscribe  the  limits,  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome :  and  his  victorious  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  dispute  for  Commachio  accustomed 
the  slave  to  an  erect  posture  and  a  bolder  step. 
One  of  his  antagonists,  the  learned  Fontanini,  had 
been  provoked,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  to  cast 
some  reflections  on  the  family  of  Este,  as  if  they 
had  been  no  more  than  simple  citizens  of  Padua, 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  invested  by 
the  popes  with  the  title  and  office  of  Marquis  of 
of  Anconia.  Truth  and  honour  required  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  invidious  charge ;  and  the  firmest  an¬ 
swer  was  a  simple  and  genuine  exposition  of  facts. 
The  courts  of  Brunswick  and  Modena  were  joined 
in  the  same  family  interest ;  and  their  trusty  libra¬ 
rians,  Leibnitz  and  Muratori,  corresponded  with 
the  confidence  of  allies  and  the  emulation  of  rivals. 
But  the  speed  of  the  German  was  outstripped  in 
the  race  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Italian :  if  the 
conjectures  of  Muratori  were  less  splendid,  his  dis¬ 
coveries  were  more  sure ;  and  he  could  examine, 
with  the  leisure  of.  a  native,  the  monuments  and 
records  which  his  associate  had  formerly  viewed 
with  the  haste  of  a  traveller.  After  a  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  of  three  years,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  the  Antichit d 
j Estense,  a  model  of  genealogical  criticism ;  and  in 
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the  second  volume,  which  was  delayed  above 
twenty  years,  he  continues  the  descent  and  series 
to  his  own  times.  The  more  strenuous  labours  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  general  and  particular 
history  of  Italy.  His  Antiquities,  both  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  middle  age;  and  a 
correct  text  is  justified  by  a  copious  Appendix  of 
authentic  documents.  His  Annals  are  a  faithful 
abstract  of  the  twenty-eight  folio  volumes  of  origi¬ 
nal  historians ;  and  whatsoever  faults  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  great  collection,  our  censure  is  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  remark,  that  it  was  undertaken  and 
finished  by  a  single  man.  Muratori  will  not  aspire 
to  the  fame  of  historical  genius :  his  modesty  may 
be  content  with  the  solid,  though  humble  praise 
of  an  impartial  critic  and  indefatigable  compiler. 

With  such  guides,  with  the  materials  which  they 
have  provided,  and  with  some  experience  of  the 
way,  I  shall  boldly  descend  into  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  age ;  and  while  I  assume  the  liberty 
of  judgment,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  gratitude. 

An  old  charter  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  has  casually 
preserved  the  memory  of  Boniface  the  Bavarian; 
the  count  or  governor  of  Lucca,  the  father  of  the 
marquisses  df  Tuscany,  and  the  first  probable  an¬ 
cestor  of*the  house  of  Este  and  Brunswick.  His 
name  and  country,  his  title  and  province,  I  shall 
separately  consider :  and  these  considerations  will 
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explain  the  state  of  Italy  in  his  time,  and  that  of 
his  immediate  descendants. 

1.  In  the  origin  of  human  speech,  a  method 
must  have  been  wanted,  and  sought,  and  found,  of 
discriminating  the  several  individuals  of  the  same 
tribe,  who  were  mingled  in  the  daily  offices,  even 
of  savage  life.  In  every  languagb  the  invention  of 
proper  and  personal  names  must  be  at  least  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  use  of  appellative  words.  The.  truth 
of  this  remark  is  attested  by  the  ancient  continent 
from  India  to  Spain,  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to 
the  hills  of  Chili,  the  same  distinctions  were  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  our 
navigators  who  have  recently  explored  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  add  their  testimony  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  practice  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  a  new-born 
infant  has  enjoyed  some  days,  and  begins  to  pro¬ 
mise  some  years  of  life,  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
social  being  from  his  present  and  future  compa¬ 
nions  :  the  friends  of  the  family  are  convened  to 
congratulate  the  parents  and  to  welcome  the  stran¬ 
ger  ;  and  the  festival  has  been  usually  connected 
with  some  religious  ceremony ;  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  barbarians;  the  circumci¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Christians, 
The  primitive  choice  of  every  word  must  have  had 
a  cause  and  a  meaning:  each  name -was  derived 
from  some  accident  or  allusion,  or  quality  of  the 
mind  or  body ;  and  the  titles  of  the  savage  chiefs 
announced  their  wisdom  in  councill  or  their  valour 
in  the  field.  Such  in  the  book  of  nature  and  anti¬ 
quity  are  the  heroes  of  Homer ;  and  the  happy 
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flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  can  express  in  har¬ 
monious  sounds  all  possible  combinations  of  ideas 
and  sentiments.  But  in  the  lapse  of  ages  and 
idioms,  the  true  signification  was  lost  or  misap¬ 
plied  :  the  qualities  of  a  man  were  blindly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  child,  and  chance  or  custom  were  the 
only  motives  that  could  direct  this  arbitrary  impo¬ 
sition.  The  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
a  mixture  of  Jews,  of  Greeks,  and  of  Latin  pro¬ 
vincials:  their  profane  names  were  sanctified  by 
baptism  ;  those  of  the  Bible  were  respectable  and 
familiar ;  and  the  casual  affinity  with  an  apostle  or 
martyr  might  encourage  the  pious  youth  to  imitate 
his  virtues.  But  in  the  three  centuries  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  western 
world  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  German 
conquerors.  After  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
they  long  adhered,  from  pride  or  habit,  to  the 
idiom  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  Teutonic  appella¬ 
tions,  with  a  softer  accent  and  a  Latin  termination, 
were  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  baptism  of 
princes  and  nobles.  Till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Old  was  abandoned  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
New  Testament  to  the  people  and  clergy.  Adam 
and  David,  Peter  and  Paul,  John  and  James, 
George  and  Francis,  were  neglected  as  unknown, 
or  despised  as  plebeian ;  and  Boniface  is  the  only 
name  of  ecclesiastical  origin  which  the  chiefs  of 
barbaric  race  condescended  to  assume.  This  ho¬ 
nourable  exception  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
fame  and  merit  of  St.  Boniface  the  First,  archbi¬ 
shop  of  Mentz  or  Mayence,  the  ipissionary  of 
vol.  hi.  b  b  Rome, 
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Rome,  the  reformer  of  France,  and  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  w;ho  lost  his  life  in  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  Frisians.  He  was  born  in  England, 
and  in  his  own  baptism  he  had  been  styled  Winfrid : 
but  with  the  episcopal  character  the  Saxon  re¬ 
ceived  the  more  Christian  appellation  of  Boniface, 
which  had  been  illustrated  by  a  martyr  and  a  pope. 
Of  the  Hessians,  Thuringians,  and  Bavarians, 
whom  he  reclaimed  from  idolatry,  many  were  am¬ 
bitious  even  of  a  nominal  conformity  with  their 
patron :  and  from  his  age  and  country,  the  count 
of  Lucca  might  be  one  of  the  fortunate  infants 
who  were  baptized  by  the  apostle  of  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Christian  priests  who  subdued  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  West,  had  inculcated  the  duty  of 
damning  their  idolatrous  ancestors,  and  persecuting 
their  dissenting  subjects.  But  the  toleration  which 
they  denied  to  religious  prejudice,  was  freely  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  institutions  of  civil  or  barbaric  life. 
The  Romans  of  Italy,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy- 
and  people,  were  still  directed  by  the  codes  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The  laws  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  were  promulgated  for  their  own  use ;  after 
the  fall  of  their  kingdom,  they  still  preserved  their 
national  jurisprudence ;  and  the  victorious  Franks 
enjoyed  the  benefit  without  imposing  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  codes.  The  three 
great  nations  who  successively  reigned  in  Italy, 
were  every  where  mingled,  and  every  where  sepa¬ 
rate.  A  similar  indulgence  was  granted  to  the 
smaller  colonies  of  Goths,  Alemanni,  or  Bavari¬ 
ans  ;  and  so  perfect  was  the  practice  of  civil  tole¬ 
ration, 
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ration,  that  every  freeman,  according  to  his  birth 
or  choice,  might  embrace  the  law  by  which  he 
himself  and  his  family  would  be  tried.  In  the  acts 
which  have  escaped  to  our  times,  Count  Boniface 
and  his  descendants  profess  to  live  according  to  the 
nation  and  law  of  the  Bavarians  :  but  this  profes¬ 
sion  rather  defines  the  origin  of  his  blood,  than  the 
place  of  his  nativity ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
generations  of  his  ancestors  might  have  already  felt 
the  milder  influence  of  climate  and  religion.  The 
name  of  the  Bavarians  first  rises  into  notice  amidst 
the  dying  agonies  of  the  Western  Empire:  but 
the  tribe  or  troop  of  adventurers  which  assumed 
that  name,  soon  swelled  to  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  covered  the  province  of  Noricum  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Alps.  The  vicinity  of  Italy  pro¬ 
voked  their  desires  ;  the  alliance  of  the  Lombards 
encouraged  their  hopes  :  they  joined  the  standard 
of  the  invader ;  and  on  the  confines  of  Modena  and 
Tuscany  the  memory  of  their  ancient  settlement  is 
not  totally  extinct.  If  we  compare,  however,  the 
smallness  of  the  colony  with  the  numbers  of  the 
nation,  it  may  seem  more  probable  that  Count 
Boniface  was  born  in  Bavaria,  perhaps  of  noble 
and  idolatrous  parents ;  and  that  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  Charlemagne  with  the  government  of 
an  Italian  province.  The  eye  of  the  vigilant  and 
sagacious  emperor  pervaded  the  vast  extent  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  merit  of  every  subject,  in 
whatsoever  country  or  condition  he  had  been  cast, 
was  assigned  to  the  station  most  beneficial  for 
hijnself  and  the  state.  While  the  kingdoms  of  the 
bb2  West 
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West  obeyed  the  same  sceptre,  a  native  Frank 
might  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber ;  the 
frontiers  of  Britanny  were  guarded  by  a  loyal  Lom¬ 
bard,  and  the  Saxon  proselyte  would  signalize  his 
new  zeal  for  Christianity  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain.  Charlemagne  affected  to  consider  all  his 
subjects  with  the  impartial  love  of  a  father:  but 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  transplant  a  powerful 
chief  into  a  foreign  soil,  and  he  cherished  a  secret 
preference  of  the  men  and  the  nations  whose  sole 
dependence  was  on  the  royal  favour.  The  Franks 
were  jealous  of  the  elevation  of  an  equal;  the 
Lombards  might  not  easily  forgive  the  triumph  of 
a  conqueror ;  but  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians, 
who  had  been  long  oppressed,  were  devoted,  by 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  to  the  service  of  their  be¬ 
nefactor. 

3.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  parents  of  Boniface  the 
Bavarian ;  of  his  character  and  actions  I  am  like¬ 
wise  ignorant.  But  his  official  title  describes  him 
as  one  of  the  principal  ministers  and  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Latin  appellations  of  dukes 
and  counts  were  transferred  with  the  latitude  of 
foreign  words  to  the  judges  and  leaders  of  the 
Barbarians:  these  different  titles  were  applied  to 
the  same  person  or  station :  they  varied  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  country ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  ninth  century  that  the  dukes, 
assuming  a  clear  pre-eminence  of  dignity  and 
power,  stood  foremost  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
In  the  vulgar  and  legal  idiom,  the  temporal  peers 
(I  anticipate  the  expression  of  more  recent  times) 
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were  styled  princes,  and  in  their  families  the  kings 
and  emperors  of  the  West  might  solicit  a  wife,  or 
bestow  a  daughter,  without  degrading  the  majesty 
of  their  rank.  It  was  at  once  their  privilege  and 
their  duty  to  attend  the  national  council;  nor 
could  any  law  acquire  validity  or  effect  without 
the  consent  and  authority  of  these  powerful  nobles. 
In  their  respective  districts  of  ample  or  narrow 
limits,  each  duke  or  count  was  invested  with  the 
plenitude  of  civil  and  military  power,  and  this 
union  of  characters  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  arts  than  to  the  talents  of  the 
men.  They  presided  in  open  courts  of  justice, 
and  determined  all  criminal  and  civil  causes,  with 
the  advice  of  their  plebeian  assessors,  their  scabini, 
who  were  somewhat  less  illiterate  than  the  judge 
himself.  At  the  royal  summons  they  reared  their 
standard,  assembled  their  freemen  and  vassals,  and 
marched  at  their  head  on  every  occasion  of  danger 
and  honour.  Such  taxes  as  could  be  levied  on  a 
rude  and  independent  people  were  shared  between 
the  supreme  and  subordinate  chief,  and  there 
exists  an  agreement  by  which  a  Lombard  duke 
was  permitted  to  reserve  a  moiety  of  the  revenue 
for  his  public  and  private  use.  The  prerogative  of 
appointing  and  recalling  these  provincial  magis¬ 
trates  was  esteemed  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their 
obedience ;  and  the  servants  of  Charlemagne  might 
obey  without  reluctance  the  first  of  mankind.  But 
the  memory  of  a  favour  was  lost  in  the  grant  of  an 
office ;  and  the  grant  of  an  office  was  insensibly 
consolidated  into  the  right  of  a  freehold  possession, 
b  b  3  The 
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The  counts  and  dukes  were  amenable  to  the  cir¬ 
cuits  of  the  mis  si,  or  royal  inquisitors :  but  they 
were  more  able  to  maintain,  than  willing  to  suffer, 
an  act  of  injustice ;  and  it  was  gradually  admitted 
as  a  constitutional  maxim,  that  they  could  not  be 
deprived  of  their  dignity  without  a  charge,  a  trial, 
and  a  conviction  of  felony.  The  founder  of  the 
Western  Empire  might  sometimes  reward  the  son 
by  the  gift  or  the  reversion  of  his  father’s  province; 
a  dangerous  reward,  which  was  often  extorted 
from  the  fears,  rather  than  from  the  bounty  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  princes.  They  could  not  despoil  the  legi¬ 
timate  heir  of  his  lands,,  his  followers,  and  his  po¬ 
pular  name,  and  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to 
secure  the  public  peace  by  the  indulgence  of  his 
private  ambition. 

4-  The  province  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of 
Count  Boniface  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  for¬ 
tunate  spots  of  Italy.  It  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Magra  and  Arno,  by  the  sea  and  the  Apennine ; 
and  in  the  old  days  of  independence,  this  tract  of 
country  had  been  the  debateable  land  between  the 
Ligurians  and  Etruscans,  till  it  was  finally  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  the  region  of  Etruria.  The  har¬ 
bour  of  Luni  is  capable  of  sheltering  the  navies  of 
Europe ;  the  circumjacent  hills  of  Carara  have 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  store  of  white  marble  for 
the  noblest  works  of  sculpture  and  architecture, 
and  Lucca  itself  is  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ausar  and  Sercliio,  a  river  which,  flowing  ten 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  is  finally  lost  under  the 
walls  of  Pisa,  in  the  waters  of  the  Arno,  In  the 
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best  age  of  the  commonwealth,  the  sixth  century 
of  Rome,  an  allotment  of  sixty  thousand  acres  was 
divided  among  two  thousand  citizens,  who  were 
goon  associated  with  the  ancient  natives :  but  the 
colony  of  Lucca  finally  preferred  the  title  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  a  municipal  town.  After  suffering  some 
injury  from  the  barbaric  storm,  Lucca  appears  to 
revive  and  flourish  under  the  Lombards,  as  the  seat 
of  a  royal  mint,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
province  of  Tuscany.  The  republic,  less  exten¬ 
sive,  as  it  should  seem,  than  the  command  of  Bo¬ 
niface,  now  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  enriched  by  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  oil  and  silk.  But  their  riches  are  the 
fruits  of  industry,  and  their  industry  is  guarded  by 
liberty  and  peace.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
this  small  and  happy  community  is  more  wealthy 
and  populous  than  was  formerly  the  Tuscany  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  even  in  its  decay  the  state  of 
Tuscany  still  possesses  more  inhabitants  and  more 
treasure,  than  could  have  been  found  in  the  disor¬ 
derly  and  desolate  kingdom  of  the  Lombards. 

From  the  interposition  of  Ildenrand,  Count  of 
Lucca,  it  may  be  suspected  that  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  decease,  Boniface  the  Second  had  not  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  strength  and  maturity  for  the  va¬ 
cant  office  :  but  these  friends,  or  rivals,  who  had 
exercised  the  government  of  Lucca,  were  soon  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  establishment  of  the  lawful  heir ; 
and  the  youth  approved  himself  worthy  of  his 
name  and  honours.  The  example  and  impunity 
of  treason  could  never  tempt  his  loyalty;  and 
b  b  4  while 
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while  the  empire  of  Lewis  the  Pious  was  relaxed 
by  weakness,  or  agitated  by  discord,  Boniface  asr 
serted  the  glory  of  the  French  and  the  Christian 
arms.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  maritime  coast  and  the  isle  of  Corsica  against 
the  Mahometans  of  Africa,  and  his  right  to  com¬ 
mand  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  counts  may 
entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  Duke  or  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  which  was  assumed  by  his  descen¬ 
dants.  With  a  small  fleet  he  sailed  from  Pisa,  in 
search  of  the  robbers  of  the  sea ;  they  had  vaT 
nished  on  his  approach :  he  cast  anchor  on  the  * 
friendly  shores  of  Corsica,  and  after  providing 
himself  with  expert  pilots,  he  steered  his  intrepid 
course  for  Africa,  and  boldly  landed  on  the  coast 
between  Carthage  and  Utica.  The  Agjlabites,  who 
reigned  in  Africa  as  the  nominal  vicegerents  of  the 
caliphs,  were  astonished  and  provoked  by  the.  in¬ 
solence  of  the  Christians,  whose  valour  had  been 
hitherto  confined  to  a  defensive  war.  Their  camp 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  formidable  host 
of  Arabs  and  Moors  :  five  times  did  they  mount  to 
the  assault:  they  were  repulsed  five  times  with 
slaughter  and  shame.  The  field  was  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  their  slain;  in  the  hot  pursuit  some 
adventurous  Franks  became  the  victims  of  their 
own  rashness  ;  but  the  more  prudent  chief  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  victory  ;  he  embarked  the  troops,  the 
captives,  and  the  spoil,  and  returning  in  triumph 
to  the  port  of  Luni,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Arno, 
left  an  example  of  successful  enterprise  which  Was 
-Jong  remembered  by  the  Moslems  of  Afric,  and 
'  seldom 
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seldom  imitated  by  the  Christians  of  Italy.  The 
birth,  character,  and  adventures  of  the  Empress 
Judith,  will  be  introduced  with  more  propriety  in 
the  story  of  the  Guelphs,  and  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  after  his  abject  fall  and  fortunate  restoration, 
Lewis  the  Pious  might  still  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  a  beloved  wife.  She  was  confined  in  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  Tortona,  in  the  power  of  a  rebellious  son ; 
and  if  the  ambition  of  Lothaire  was  disappointed, 
the  blood  of  a  step-mother  might  be  a  grateful  of¬ 
fering  to  his  revenge.  Boniface,  with  some  loyal 
subjects,  perceived  her  danger,  and  flew  to  her  re¬ 
lief.  By  their  celerity  and  courage  Judith  was 
rescued  from  prison,  and  they  guarded  her  passage 
over  the  Alps  till  she  met  the  embraces  of  an  im¬ 
patient  husband.  This  gallant  act,  which  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  the  emperor,  exposed  the  Count 
of  Lucca  to  the  displeasure  of  Lothaire,  who  was 
still  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  who  de¬ 
nied  the  investiture  of  their  fiefs  to  all  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  the  escape  of  Judith.  Boniface  retired 
to  France,  where  his  exile  was  alleviated  by  the 
most  honourable  employments.  In  the  civil  wars, 
after  the  death  of  Lewis,  he  might  secure  his  par¬ 
don  without  forfeiting  his  allegiance  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  ended  his  days  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tuscany.  The  sword  of  chivalry 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion  and  the 
fair  ;  and  the  African  victor,  the. deliverer  of  the 
empress,  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  perfect 
knight. 

'  His  son  and  successor,  Adalbert  the  First,  has  a 
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more  unquestionable  right  to  the  appellation  of 
Duke  and  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  The  title  of 
Marquis,  or  rather  Margrave,  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  French  emperors ;  the  Teutonic  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  implies  the  count  or  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  march  of  a  frontier  province:  his  sta¬ 
tion  gave  him  at  least  a  military  command  over 
-several  of  his  equals;  and  in  the  division  of  the 
monarchy  the  number  and  importance  of  these 
hostile  limits  was  continually  multiplied.  Yet  the 
life  of  Adalbert  is  much  less  pure  and  illustrious 
than  that  of  his  father :  either  an  historian  was 
wanted  to  his  actions,  or  his  actions  afforded  no 
materials  for  history ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  glim¬ 
mering  of  old  charters,  that,  during  thirty  years, 
his  existence  is  visible.  The  decay  of  genius  and 
power  in  each  imperial  generation,  had  confirmed 
the  independence  of  the  hereditary  governors ;  till 
the  failure  of  the  eldest  branch,  in  the  person  of 
Lewis  the  Second,  concluded  a  century  of  domes¬ 
tic  peace,  and  opened  an  endless  series  of  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  election  of  the  kings  of  Italy  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  voices  and  by  the  swords  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  nobles :  they  chose  the  object,  the  measure, 
and  the  term  of  allegiance ;  and  the  name  of  the 
candidate  whom  they  supported,  was  a  sufficient 
apology  for  every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  A 
pope  of  an  active  and  ambitious  spirit,  John  VIII., 
most  bitterly  complains  of  the  two  marquisses,  or 
tyrants,  of  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  and  of  Adalbert 
of  Tusfcany,  who  were  brothers  in  alliance,  in  arms, 
and  in  sacrilege.  They  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
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miscreant  Saracens,  invaded  the  ecclesiastical  State, 
entered  the  city,  profaned  the  churches,  extorted 
an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Romans,  and  dared  to 
imprison  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  After  the  de¬ 
parture  of  these  public  robbers,  as  they  are  styled, 
without  much  injustice,  by  the  pontiff,  he  affected 
to  display  their  guilt  and  his  own  danger  :  the  sa¬ 
cred  relics  were  transported  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Lateran  palace :  the  altar  was  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
and  the  doors  of  the  temple  were  inhospitably  shut 
against  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims.  By  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  second  insult  John  VIII.  was  dri¬ 
ven  from  the  apostolical  seat :  be  fled  by  sea  to  the 
usual  asylum  of  France,  offered  the  two  worlds, to 
whosoever  would  avenge  his  quarrel,  and  in  the 
Synod  of  Troyes  proclaimed  the  vices  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  excommunication  of  the  two  mar- 
quisses  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany,  the  enemies  of 
God  and  Man.  Some  political  events  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  interest  and  language ;  the  most  glorious 
Adalbert  and  his  wife  (so  lately  a  robber  and  an 
adulteress)  are  recommended  in  his  epistles  to  the 
love  and  protection  of  the  friends  of  the  church. 
From  such  invective  and  such  praise  it  might  be 
inferred  that  calumny  is  a  venial  sin,  or  that  every 
sin  is  obliterated  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope. 
A  casuist  less  indulgent,  I  shall  not  so  easily  ab¬ 
solve  the  sacrilegious  Marquis  of  Tuscany :  he 
lived  in  an  age  of  the  darkest  superstition,  and  his 
assault  on  the  Vatican  is  truly  criminal,  since  it 
was  condemned  by  the  prejudices  of  his  own  con¬ 
science, 

In 
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In  the  dignity  of  Duke  and  Marquis  of  Tuscany 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  second  Adalbert, 
who  has  been  only  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
the  nice  microscope  of  chronological  criticism. 
Such  and  so  great  was  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
wealth  and  power,  that  he  alone  among  the  princes 
of  Italy  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the 
rich;  an  epithet  of  ambiguous  praise,  since  it 
expresses  the  liberality  of  fortune  rather  than  of 
nature.  He  married  Berta,  the  daughter  of  Lo- 
thaire  king  of  Austrasia  or  Lorraine,  who  was  the 
great  grandson  of  Charlemagne:  a  distinction 
rather  honourable  than  singular;  since  many  of 
the  princes  of  the  age  were  descended  by  the 
females  from  the  Imperial  stem.  His  indepen¬ 
dence  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne :  the  failure  of  lawful  heirs  enlarged 
the  scene  of  contention:  the  sceptre  was  alter¬ 
nately  won  and  lost  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Italians,  from  a  maxim  of  policy,  entertained  the 
competition  of  two  kings.  The  dukes  of  Friiili 
and  Spoleto  long  disputed  the  crown;  and  while 
Berengarius  reigned  at  Verona,  his  rivals  Guido 
and  Lambert  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Pavia. 
These  princes,  the  father  and  son,  were  the  uncle 
and  cousin  of  Adalbert;  but  he  supported  or 
deserted  their  standard  with  licentious  perfidy,  and 
one  of  his  attempts  did  not  much  redound  to  the 
honour  or  advantage  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany. 
He  marched  to  surprize  Lambert,  who  hunted 
without  suspicion  in  a  forest  near  Placentia:  but 
he  forgot  that  discipline  and  sobriety  are  mo$t 

essential 
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essential  to  secret  enterprize.  The  tents  of  the 
Tuscans,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of  their 
royal  game,  resounded  with  drunken  and  lascivious 
songs;  their  intemperance  subsided  in  sleep;  and 
at  the  dead  of  night  they  were  surprized  by  the 
vigilant  Lambert,  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  one 
hundred  horse.  The  Marquis,  who  could  neither 
fight  nor  fly,  was  dragged  from  his  shelter  among 
the  mules  and  asses  of  the  baggage,  and  his  shame 
was  embittered  by  the  rude  pleasantry  of  the 
conqueror.  “  Thy  wife  Berta,”  said  he,  “  had 
promised  that  thou  shouldest  be  either  a  king  or 
an  ass.  A  king  thou  art  not,  but  thy  second  title 
I  shall  not  dispute;  and  wisely  hast  thou  chosen  a 
place  of  refuge  among  the  animals  of  a  similar 
species.”  The  death  of  Lambert  restored  the 
captive  to  liberty  and  dominion:  but  the  character 
of  Adalbert  was  still  the  same,  and  the  state  of 
Italy  long  fluctuated  with  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
interest  or  passions.  Berengarius,  who  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  his  service,  sometimes  accused  and 
sometimes  imitated  the  example  of  his  ingratitude. 
A  new  pretender,  Lewis  king  of  Arles,  was  defeated, 
and  dismissed,  and  recalled,  and  again  established 
and  again  dethroned  as  lie  was  the  friend  or  enemy 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  In  a  moment  of 
seeming  concord,  the  new  sovereign  visited  Lucca, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  the  ostentation  of 
expense,  which  vanity  will  often  extort  from 
avarice  and  hatred.  As  Lewis  admired  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  well-dressed  ranks  of  the  Tuscan 
soldiers,  the  attendance  of  the  palace,  and  the 
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luxury  of  the  banquet,  he  softly  whispered,  “  This 
Marquis  is  indeed  a  king,  and  it  is  only  in  a  vain 
title  that  I  am  superior  to  my  vassal.”  By  the 
diligence  of  flattery  or  malice  this  whisper  was 
re-echoed :  the  pride  of  Berta  was  offended,  her 
fears  were  alarmed;  she  alienated  her  husband’s 
mind;  he  conspired  with  the  disaffected  nobles; 
and  a  hasty,  perhaps  a  harmless  saying  deprived 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Arles  of  the  crown  of 
Italy  and  his  eyes.  Adalbert  the  Second  died  at 
Lucca,  in  a  mature  age,  and  his  real  or  imaginary 
virtues  are  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  We  are  so¬ 
licited  to  believe,  that  he  was  formidable  to  his 
enemies,  liberal  to  his  soldiers,  just  to  his  subjects, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor ;  that  his  memory  was 
embalmed  in  the  tears  of  a  grateful  people ;  and 
that  the  public  happiness  was  buried  in  his  grave. 
An  epitaph  is  a  feeble  evidence  of  merit ;  yet  an 
epitaph  on  the  dead  may  prove  somewhat  more 
than  a  panegyric  on  the  living. 

Adalbert  the  Second  left  behind  him  three 
children,  two  sons,  Guido  and  Lambert,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  acknowledged  as  Duke  and  Marqujs 
of  Tuscany,  and  one  daughter,  Hermenegarda, 
who  married  and  survived  a  prince  of  equal  rank, 
on  the  confines  bf  Piedmont.  The  pride  and 
power  of  Berta  were  not  impaired  by  her  husband’s 
death ;  and  to  her  passions  I  should  impute  an 
unequal  contest  with  the  emperor  and  king  of 
Italy,  who  by  fraud  or  force  imprisoned  the  mother 
and  her  son  in  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  But  her 
.faithful  clients  refused  to  surrender  the  cities  and 
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castles  committed  to  their  trust:  a  treaty  was  ne- 
gociated;  the  captives  were  released;  their  pos¬ 
sessions  were  restored;  and  I  must  applaud  the 
moderation,  perhaps  the  courage,  of  Guido,  who 
sincerely  submitted  to  forgive  and  to  be  forgiven. 
Of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Berengarius,  who  was 
stabbed  in  his  palace  by  a  private  villain,  Guido 
was  neither  the  author  nor  the  accomplice :  but  in 
the  subsequent  election  his  voice  had  a  free  and  de¬ 
cisive  weight ;  and  the  laudable  motives  of  filial 
or  fraternal  tenderness  might  prompt  him  to  gratify 
his  mother,  by  supporting  the  claim  of  Hugh,  or 
Hugo,  Count  of  Provence,  her  son  by  .  a  former 
husband.  The  Marquis  commanded  the  sea-ports 
of  Tuscany;  his  sister,  an  active  and  popular 
widow,  could  shut  or  open  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
A  royal  pretender,  Rodulph  of  Burgundy,  was 
chased  beyond  the  mountains  :  by  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  nobles,  Hugh  was  invited  and  pro¬ 
claimed  :  he  landed  at  Pisa  ;  and  the  sons  of  Adal¬ 
bert  were  proud  to  salute  their  brother  as  king  of 
Italy.  But  this  event,  which  seemed  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  fortunes,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  downfal  of  their  house.  The  new  monarch 
insensibly  betrayed  a  faithless  and  ungrateful 
character:  his  vices  were  scandalous,  his  talents 
mean;  and  if  his  ambition  was  sometimes  checked 
by  fear,  it  was  never  restrained  by  humanity  or 
justice.  The  death  of  Berta  dissolved  the  union 
between  the  children  of  her  first  and  her  second 
nuptials.  The  mild  and  moderate  Guido  expired 
in  the  prime  of  life.  The  Duchy  of  Tuscany 
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was  occupied  by  Lambert:  but  in  a  hasty  and 
indecent  marriage  with  Marozia,  his  brother’s 
widow,  the  king  of  Italy  trampled  on  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  mankind.  Hugh  was  already  conscious 
of  the  public .  hatred  and  contempt :  he  might 
justly  dread  the  courage,  the  ambition,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Marquis;  and  his  avarice  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  hopes  of  a  rich  forfeiture.  Regardless 
of  a  mother’s  fame,  he  invented,  or  encouraged  the 
report,  that  the  obstinate  barrenness  of  the  wife  of 
Adalbert  had  tempted  that  impious  woman  to 
procure  and  substitute  two  male  infants,  whom 
she  educated  as  her  own:  and  the  arbitrary 
sentence  of  the  king,  who  disclaimed  Lambert  as 
a  brother,  must  have  denied  his  right  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Tuscany.  Had  this  cause  been  argued 
before  a  tribunal  of  law  and  reason,  the  advocate 
for  the  Marquis  would  have  pleaded  the  long  and 
tranquil  possession  of  his  name  and  state,  and  have 
deprecated  the  injustice  of  a  charge,  which  was 
not  advanced  till  after  the  decease  of  both  his 
parents.  The  orator  would  have  painted  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  absurdity  of  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  the  difficulty  of  fascinating  the  eyes  and 
silencing  the  tongues  of  a  jealous  court,  and  the 
strong  improbability  that  the  Duchess  of  Tuscany 
should  have  twice  risqued  the  danger  and  shame 
of  a  discovery.  He  would  have  authenticated  the 
circumstances  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery ;  and 
after  establishing  his  defence  on  argument  and 
fact,  he  might  have  tried  to  awaken:  the  tender 
and  indignant  feelings  of  the  audience.  Instead 
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of  such  a  tedious  process,  the  intrepid  Lambert 
cast  down  his  gauntlet,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  the  false  accuser  of  his  own  and  his 
mother’s  fame.  The  challenge  was  accepted;  a 
champion  arose ;  the  lists  were  opened ;  and  such 
was  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  or  the  vigour  of  his 
arm,  that  the  Marquis  obtained  an  easy  victory  in 
the  judgment  of  God.  Even  this  judgment  was 
not  respected  by  the  tyrant.  Instead  of  embracing 
his  genuine  brother,  he  loaded  the  conqueror  with 
irons,  confiscated  his  dominions,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  eyes;  while  the  nobles  of  Italy,  who  so 
often  resisted  the  execution  of  the  laws,  most 
basely  acquiesced  in  this  act  of  cruelty  and  in¬ 
justice.  The  unhappy  prince  survived  his  mis¬ 
fortune  many  years,  but  he  was  already  dead  to 
his  enemies  and  the  world.  In  a  civilized  society, 
the  mind  is  more  powerful  than  the  body;  and 
the  influence  of  strength  or  dexterity  is  far  less 
extensive  than  that  of  eloquence  and  wisdom. 
But  among  a  people  of  barbarians,  the  blind 
warrior,  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  managing  a 
horse,  or  of  wielding  a  lance,  must  be  excluded 
from  all  the  honours  and  offices  of  public  life. 

Such  were  the  five  descents  in  the  Bavarian  line 
of  the  Counts  of  Lucca  and  Marquisses  or  Dukes 
of  Tuscany.  The  fourth  generation  of  the  poste¬ 
rity  of  Boniface  coincides  with  the  age  of  the1 
Marquis  d’Adalbert,  who  may  be  styled  the  third 
of  that  name,  if  we  can  safely  rivet  this  inter¬ 
mediate  link  of  the  genealogical  chain.  After  a 
long  hesitation  and  various  trials,  the  active  curio- 
vol.  hi.  c  c  sity 
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sity  of  Leibnitz  subsided  in  the  opinion  that 
Adalbert  the  Third,  the  unquestionable  father  of 
the  House  of  Este  and  Brunswick,  was  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  Guido,  and  the  grandson  of  Adalbert 
the  Second :  and  that  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  had  been  superseded  by 
his  tender  years,  was  finally  lost  in  the  calamity  of 
his  uncle.  In  a  mind  conscious  of  its  powers,  and 
indulgent  to  its  productions,  this  idea  struck  a  deep 
and  permanent  root.  As  an  historian,  Leibnitz 
was  acquainted  with  the  stubborn  character  of 
facts:  as  a  critic,  he  was  accustomed  to  balance 
the  weight  of  testimony :  as  a  mathematician,  he 
would  not  prostitute  the  name  of  demonstration: 
but  he  affirmed  that  his  opinion  was  probable  in  the 
highest  sense ;  and  the  philosopher  could  not 
patiently  tolerate  a  sceptic.  These  historical  in¬ 
quiries  he  compared  to  the  labour  of  an  astronomer, 
who  frames  an  hypothesis,  such  as  can  explain  all 
the  known  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  then 
exalts  his  hypothesis  into  truth,  by  exposing  the 
errors  of  every  other  possible  supposition.  From 
the  library  of  Hanover,  the  discovery  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  that  of  Modena,  with  an  earnest  desire 
of  literary,  or  at  least  of  political  union,  and  the 
pedigree  of  Adalbert  the.Third  was  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori.  Yet  in  this 
dark  and  doubtful  step  of  genealogy,  impartial 
criticism  may  be  allowed  to  pause,  and  even  the 
silence  of  a  contemporary  writer  may  incline  the 
scale  against  many  loose  and  floating  atoms  of 
modern  conjecture.  The, first  fifty  years  of  the 
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tenth  century  are  illustrated  by  the  labour  and 
eloquence  of  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  who 
exposes,  with  a  free  and  often  satirical  pen,  the 
characters  and  vices  of  the  times.  He  relates  the 
death  of  Guido,  and  the  succession  of  Lambert, 
without  insinuating  that  the  former  left  any  chil¬ 
dren,  or  that  the  latter  was  appointed  guardian  of 
their  minority.  He  deplores  the  fate  of  Lambert, 
without  informing  the  reader  of  the  escape  of  his 
nephew;  by  what  resources  of  flight  or  defence, 
of  prayer  or  negociation,  he  escaped  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant,  and  lived  to  propagate  the  glories  of  his 
race.  The  Marquis  Otbert,  the  undoubted  son  of 
Adalbert  the  Third,  is  honourably  mentioned  ;  and 
it  might  be  reasonably  expected,  that  some  hint 
should  have  been  given  of  his  lineal  descent  from 
the  Tuscan  princes,  whose  names  and  actions  had 
been  already  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Liutprand. 
Nor  can  the  order  of  time,  that  infallible  touchstone 
of  truth,  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Leibnitz.  Guido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  was  the 
third  husband  of  the  insatiate  Marozia  :  her  second 
was  killed  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  and  ten  or  twelve  months  must  be  granted 
for  the  shortest  widowhood,  the  term  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  birth  of  her  son  Adalbert.  No  more  than 
thirty-six  years  after  his  birth,  his  son,  the  Marquis 
Otbert,  appears  in  the  world  as  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot.  Such  a  precipitate  succession,  which 
crowds  two  generations  into  one,  is  repugnant  to 
the  whole  experience  of  ages :  a  fact  so  strange 
and  improbable  could  only  be  forced  on  our  belief 
c  c  2  by 
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by  the  absolute  power  of  positive  and  authentic 
evidence. 

In  this  inquiry,  I  should  disdain  to  be  influenced 
by  any  partial  regard  for  the  interest  or  lionour  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick :  but  I  can  resign,  with¬ 
out  a  sigh,  the  hypothesis  of  Leibnitz,  which  might 
seem  to  exhibit  the  nominal  rather  than  the  natural 
ancestors  of  the  son  of  Guido.  This  doubtful  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  founded  on  the  absurd  and  malicious 
fable,  that  the  two  last  Marquissesof  Tuscany  were 
stolen,  in  their  infancy,  from  an  obscure,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  plebeian  origin:  Berta  was  their  genuine 
mother;  and  their  pedigree  would  not  be  tainted 
with  suspicion,  if  the  right  of  the  father  could  be 
ascertained  with  the  same  clearness  and  certainty. 
But  in  these  barbarous  times,  the  valour  of  the 
men  appears  to  have  been  maintained  with  more 
high  and  jealous  care  than  the  chastity  of  the 
women;  and  such  was  the  peculiar  infelicity  of 
the  Marquis  Guido,  that  his  wife,  his  mother,  and 
his  two  grandmothers,  are  all  accused,  in  their 
respective  generations,  of  a  slight,  or  scandalous 
deviation  from  the  line  of  virtue.  In  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Epistles,  the  wife  of  Adalbert  I.  is  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  name  of  adulteress ;  and 
without  insisting  on  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  it  may 
be  fairly  urged,  that  as  the  character  of  a  public 
robber  was  applied  to  the  sacrilegious  enemy  of 
Rome,  the  vices  of  Rotilda  must  have  afforded 
some  ground  or  colour  for  private  reproach.  The 
mother  of  Berta,  the  famous  Valdrada,  long  fluc¬ 
tuated  between  the  state' of  a  wife  and  the  shame 
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of  a  concubine.  She  might  be  innocent  in  the 
judgment  of  conscience  and  reason ;  but  her  pre¬ 
tended  marriage  with  Lothaire,  King  of  Lorraine, 
was  repeatedly  annulled  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  Ry  an  obstinate  resistance,  her 
fame  might  have  been  preserved  :  a  false  and  fruit¬ 
less  penitence  could  only  aggravate  her  sin ;  and 
she  became  alike  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  church 
and  of  the  public,  when  she  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  embraces  of  her  lover,  after  a  lawful  queen  had 
been  restored  to  the  honours  of  his  throne  and  bed. 
The  pleasures  of  Berta  were  subservient  to  her 
ambition ;  and  Adalbert  the  Second  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  the  patient  virtues  of  a  husband. 
By  the  liberal  freedom  with  which  she  imparted  to 
the  nobles  of  Tuscany  every  gift  in  her  power  to 
bestow,  the  duchess  secured  their  grateful  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  at  the  age  of 
threescore,  she  might  be  justly  vain  that  her  favours 
were  precious,  her  lovers  fond,  her  friends  and 
clients  still  mindful  of  their  past  obligations.  As 
the  infidelity  of  Hermenegarda  could  sully  only 
the  blood  of  another  family,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
mention  that  the  daughter  of  Berta  most  faithfully 
copied  the  example  of  her  mother.  But  the  sati¬ 
rical  eloquence  of  Liutprand  is  unable  to  paint  the 
vices  of  Marozia,  wife  of  the  Marquis  Guido  : 
“  from  her  early  youth,”  (exclaims  the  bishop,) 
“  she  had  been  inflamed  by  all  the  fires  of  Venus; 
and  again  and  again  did  she  exact  from  her  lovers 
the  payment  of  their  debts.”  Her  family  was 
powerful  at  Rome:  by  the  corruption  of  Marozia, 
c  c  3  of 
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of  her  mother,  and  of  her  sister,  the  church  and 
state  were  polluted  and  oppressed :  their  favourites, 
and  their  children,  were  successively  promoted  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  and  in  the  spiritual 
Babylon,  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  a  more  inqui-. 
sitive  age  would  have  detected  the  scarlet  whore  of 
the  Revelations.  The  son  of  Marozia,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Berta,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Rotilda, 
might  be  perplexed  in  the  discovery  or  the  choice 
of  his  true  progenitors. 

The  hypothesis,  that  Adalbert  III,  was  the  soil 
of  the  Marquis  Guido,  will  not  endure  the  test  of  a 
critical  inquiry :  but  I  am  disposed  to  embrace  the 
general  opinion  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori,  and  to 
believe  with  them,  that  the  families  of  Este  and 
Brunswick  are  descended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  House  of  Tuscany.  A  charter  commemo¬ 
rates  the  name  of  Boniface,  son  of  Adalbert  I.  and 
brother  of  Adalbert  II. :  his  existence  is  certain ; 
his  marriage  probable;  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  nations,  the  respectable  name  of  a  grandfather 
and  uncle  would  be  naturally  repeated  in  the  person 
of  his  son.  In  the  last  years  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  may  fix  the  birth  of  Adalbert  III.  who  will 
stand,  in  the  corresponding  degree,  as  the  first 
cousin  to  the  Marquis  Guido  :  the  order  of  nature 
will  be  restored,  and  in  the  succeeding  generation 
a  sufficient  space  will  be  left  for  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  Otbert  I.  By  this  early  separation 
from  the  original  stem,  we  avoid  the  more  scan¬ 
dalous  vices  of  Berta  and  Marozia.  The  silence  of 
Liutprand  will  no  longer  surprise  or  embarrass  the 
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critic:  Boniface,  and  his  son  Adalbert  the  Third, 
were  neither  the  sovereigns  nor  the  heirs  of  Tus¬ 
cany:  their  private  fortunes  were  less  splendid,  and 
more  secure,  than  those  of  the  Marquisses,  their 
elder  kinsmen ;  and  their  names,  not  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  by  crimes  or  virtues,  might  escape  the 
memory  or  the  pen  of  the  general  historian.  As 
the  objections  diminish,  the  presumptive  proofs  of  a 
connection  between  the  Houses  of  Tuscany  and 
Este  leave  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind.  The 
repetition  of  the  name  of  Adalbert  has  already  been 
noticed  as  a  family  feature.  In  the  kingdom,  the 
name  of  Adalbert  was  less  rare,  however,  than  the 
title  of  Marquis,  of  such  recent  use  and  such  local 
application,  but  which  was  uniformly  used,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  as  their  here¬ 
ditary  and  proper  style,  by  the  Princes  of  Este. 
The  military  governors,  who  commanded  on  the 
Alpine  or  Greek  limits,  do  not  suggest  any  traces 
of  conformity ;  and  our  ignorance  of  the  province 
which  was  ruled  by  Adalbert  III.  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendants,  will  be  tempted  to  believe,  that 
the  vague  appellation  of  Marquis,  which  was  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  might  be  cherished  by  their  vanity,  as 
a  perpetual  attribute  and  memorial  of  the  long-lost 
dominion  of  Tuscany.  But  the  circumstance  of 
the  clearest  and  most  substantial  presumption  arises 
from  the  rent-roll  of  their  ancient  estates,  which 
were  spread  over  the  heart  of  Tuscany,  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Lucca  and  Luna,  and  even  the  Isle  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  a  remote  dependance  of  the  government  of 
Boniface  II.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  name 
c  c  4  and^. 
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and  limits  of  the  Terra  Obertenga,  so  often  cited 
in  old  charters  as  the  lands  of  the  Marquis  Otbert 
I. ;  and  if  he  received  them  from  his  father,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  were  originally 
granted  to  Boniface  III.  as  the  portion  or  patrimony 
of  a  younger  brother.  The  perfect  and  easy  coa¬ 
lition  of  the  Marquisses  of  Tuscany  and  Este  is 
resisted  only  by  a  single  obstacle;  and  the  resis¬ 
tance  is  less  insuperable  than  it  may  appear  at  the 
first  glance :  the  former  adhered  to  the  law  and 
nation  of  the  Bavarians,  whilst  the  nation  and  law 
of  the  Lombards  was  professed  by  the  latter.  But 
we  must  not  forget,  that  in  the  barbaric  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  Europe,  a  national  character  might  be 
either  conveyed  by  descent,  or  adopted  by  choice ; 
and  that  each  family,  each  individual,  might  select 
and  renounce  the  name  and  institutions  of  these 
political  sects.  The  Bavarians,  a  minute  colony, 
were  almost  invisible  in  the  mighty  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards :  their  decreasing  numbers  could  not 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  judges  and  witnesses  : 
an  Italian  prince  would  he  desirous  of  obliterating 
tho  remembrance  of  his  foreign  origin,  and  the 
smaller  rivulets  were  gradually  lost  in  the  master- 
stream.  Such  a  change  of  law  and  nation  is 
agreeable  to  reason  and  practice ;  but  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  it  may  not  be  presumed,  it  cannot 
be  proved ;  and  the  objection  must  be  allowed  to 
counterbalance  some  grains  of  probability  in  the 
opposite  scale. 
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Section  II. 

A  judicious  critic  may  approve  the  Tuscan  de¬ 
scent  of  the  families  of  Este  and  Brunswick  ;  but 
a  sincere  historian  will  pronounce,  that  the  Marquis 
Adalbert  is  their  first  unquestionable  ancestor; 
that  he  flourished  in  Lombardy  or  Tuscany  in  the 
beginning  of  the, tenth  century  ;  that  his  character 
and  actions  are  buried  in  oblivion;  and  that  his 
name  and  title  alone  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  illustrious  pedigree. 

This  pedigree  is  animated  by  his  son  the  Marquis 
Otbert  I.,  and  his  life  is  connected  with  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  Italy.  If  the  records  of  the  times  were 
more  numerous,  they  might  confirm  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  his  descent  from  the  Marquisses  of  Tuscany, 
since  the  earliest  date  of  his  name  and  honours  co¬ 
incides  with  the  fall  of  their  oppressors,  and  the 
first  year,  or  even  month  of  a  new  reign.  The  ty¬ 
rant  Hugh  had  fled  beyond  the  Alps,  loaded  with 
the  curses  and  treasures  of  the  Italians  :  his  son 
Lothaire,  a  feeble  youth,  had  passed  away  like  a 
'  shadow,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  twenty-four  days, 
the  Marquis  Berengarius,  grandson  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  same  name,  was  exalted  to  the  throne. 
A  grant  of  four  castles  was  made  to  the  bishop  of 
Modena ;  and  in  the  original  deed  of  gift  the  new 
monarch  is  pleased  to  declare,  that  the  advice  and 
request  of  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  Marquis 
Otbert  had  moved  him  to  this  act  of  liberality  or  de- 
yption.  /His  power  at  court  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
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recent  merits  of  the  election  ;  and  the  advocate  on 
the  behalf  of  others  would  not  be  mute  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  own  cause.  Of  the  favours  which  he 
received,  or  of  the  services  which  he  performed,  I 
am  alike  ignorant :  but  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
the  counsellor  and  favourite  of  Berengarius  was 
transformed  into  a  fugitive  and  a  rebel,  who  es¬ 
caped  to  the  Saxon  court,  inflamed  the  ambition 
of  Otho,  and  soon  returned  with  an  army  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  to  dethrone  a  sovereign,  perhaps  a  benefac¬ 
tor,  of  his  own  choice.  His  conduct  appears,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  be  tainted  with  ingratitude  and 
treason ;  and  his  guilt  may  be  aggravated  by  the 
reflexion,  that  he  imposed  a  foreign  yoke  on  his 
country,  and  prepared  the  long  calamities  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  faction.  At  the  distance  of  eight  cen¬ 
turies,  I  shall  not  vindicate  the  pure  and  rigid  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  father  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
According  to  the  experience  of  human  nature,  we 
may  calculate  a  hundred,  nay  a  thousand  chances, 
against  the  public  virtues  of  a  statesman  :  the  Mar¬ 
quis  viewed  the  King  of  Italy,  first  as  an  equal, 
and  afterwards  as  an  enemy;  and  in  the  loose  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  feudal  system,  the  duties  of  allegiance 
were  proudly  violated  by  the  members  of  an  armed 
and  lawless  aristocracy. 

Yet  our  imperfect  view  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
times  will  afford  some  apology,  and  may  allow 
some  praise  for  the  flight  and  rebellion  of  Marquis 
Otbert.  1.  The  patriot  who,  in  the  cause  of  poli¬ 
tical  freedom,  is  false  to  gratitude  and  honour, 
offends  against  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind ; 
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but  if  those  feelings  are  violated  by  a  tyrant,  they 
applaud  the  sword  of  the  rebel,  or  even  the  dagger 
of  the  conspirator.  Bereugarius  was  a  bad  subject, 
and  a  worse  prince :  and  the  most  opposite  vices  were 
reconciled  in  the  dissolute  and  flagitious  character 
of  his  wife  Villa,  From  the  revenge  or  justice  of 
his  predecessor,  he  had  been  saved  by  the  blind 
humanity  of  Lothaire  the  son  of  Hugh,  who  che¬ 
rished  the  faithless  enemy  of  his  crown  and  life. 
His  suspicious  death  was  followed  by  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  his  widow  Adelais,  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Burgundy,  At  the  age  of  eighteen  a  beautiful 
and  innocent  princess  was  stripped  of  her  land,  her 
jewels,  and  her  apparel,  exposed  to  the  brutal  re¬ 
petition  of  blows  and  insults,  and  cast  into  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  dungeon,  where  she  endured,  above 
four  months,  the  last  extremities  of  distress  and 
hunger.  A  pleasing  and  pathetic  tale  might  be 
formed  of  her  miraculous  escape  with  a  damsel  and 
a  priest ;  of  their  concealment  among  the  rushes 
of  the  lake  Benacus,  where  they  were  supported 
many  days  by  the  charity  of  a  fisherman  ;  and  of 
her  rescue  by  a  generous  knight,  who  conducted 
the  princess  to  his  impregnable  fortress  of  Canossa, 
and  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  romance  would  conclude  with  the  arrival  of  a 
victorious  lover,  a  royal  deliverer:  the  nuptials  of 
Otho  and  Adelais  were  celebrated  at  Pavia,  and 
her  singular  adventures  were  a  prelude  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  glories  of  the  Empress  and  the  Saint.  The 
arms  of  Otho  had  been  seconded  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Italians ;  but  in  this  revolt  the  name  of  Otbert 
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is  not  mentioned;  and  we  should  rather  accuse 
than  admire  the  patient  loyalty  of  the  Marquis. 
Before  he  renounced  his  obedience  and  gratitude, 
the  unrepenting  tyrant  had  accomplished  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  sins ;  the  church  and  state,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  were  the  indiscriminate  victims  of  the 
cruelty  and  avarice  of  Berengarius.  2.  In  his  first 
victorious  expedition,  the  prudence  or  magnani¬ 
mity  of  Otho  had  declined  the  rigour  of  absolute 
conquest,  and  was  content  to  be  styled  the  Pro¬ 
tector  of  an  injured  nation.  A  prostrate  enemy 
was  spared  and  forgiven :  after  waiting  three  days 
before  the  palace  gates,  Berengarius  was  admitted 
to  the  royal  presence,  and  the  golden  sceptre  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  again  delivered  to  his 
hands.  But  he  pronounced  an  oath  of  fidelity,  a 
solemn  engagement,  that  he  would  be  ready,  in 
council  and  in  the  field,  to  obey  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign,  and  that  he  would  govern  his  people 
with  more  equity  and  mildness  than  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  displayed.  By  this  unequal  treaty,  the 
right  of  Otho  was  established,  to  judge  and  punish 
the  crimes  of  his  feudatory :  the  Marquis  Otbert  is 
no  longer  a  rebel,  who  solicits  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  all  the  vassals  of  Italy  might  lawfully 
appeal  from  their  immediate  to  their  supreme  lord. 
3.  The  appeal  wTas  urged  by  the  most  respectable 
deputies  of  the  church  and  state,  and  their  voice 
was  the  voice  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff  dispatched  his  apostolical  legates  to 
complain  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wrongs 
which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  long  suffered 
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from  the  tyranny  of  Berengarius.  An  Archbishop 
of  Milan  stood  before  the  King  of  Germany,  to 
deliver  the  sentiments  of  the  oppressed  clergy. 
The  illustrious  Marquis  Otbert  (I  copy  the  words 
of  the  historian)  spoke  in  the  name  and  in  the  cause 
of  his  peers;  and  the  powers  of  these  ambassadors 
were  ratified  by  the  secret  letters  and  messengers 
of  almost  all  the  counts  and  bishops  of  Italy.  4.  In 
the  second,  as  in  the  first  expedition,  Otho  yielded 
to  the  call  of  justice  and  freedom:  but  in  the 
passes  of  the  Trentine  Alps,  his  inarch  was  stopped 
a  day  and  a  night  by  the  seeming  opposition  of 
sixty  thousand  Italians.  The  suspicions  of  Beren¬ 
garius  had  been  appeased  by  their  ready  obedience 
to  his  summons ;  and  in  this  martial  assembly  they 
were  the  masters  of  the  throne  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  A  temperate  negociation  was, 
however,  proposed  :  the  timely  abdication  of  the 
father  might  have  softened  their  hatred ;  and  they 
had  consented  to  acquiesce  under  the  government 
of  his  son  Adalbert.  The  obstinate  despair  of  the 
old  king  provoked  them  to  abjure  his  name  and 
family  :  they  sheathed  their  swords,  and  opened 
their  gates :  a  hundred  banners  waved  round  the 
royal  standard  of  Saxony  :  the  deliverer  was  saluted 
king  of  Italy,  and  he  received  the  Iron  Crown  in 
the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  pope  confirmed  the 
revolution;  and  after  a  vacancy  of  twenty-eight 
years,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  was  re¬ 
vived  in  the  person  of  Otho  the  Great.  5.  The 
benefits  or  mischiefs  which  might  arise  from  the 
union  of  Italy  and  Germany  could  be  decided  only 
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by  experience;  nor  could  the  foresight  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Otbert  anticipate  the  experience  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  was  enough  for  a  mortal  statesman 
to  obey  the  wishes,  and  consult  the  happiness,  of 
the  present  generation,  by  placing  in  the  hands 
of  wisdom  and  power  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

In  one  of  the  annual  odes  which  still  adorn  or 
disgrace  the  birth-days  of  our  British  King,  the 
Laureat,  with  some  degree  of  courtly,  and  even 
poetic  art,  has  introduced  the  founder  of  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  race ; 

“  When  Otbert  left  the  Italian  plain. 

And  soft  Ateste’s  green  domain, 

Attendant  on  Imperial  sway, 

Where  Fame  and  Otho  led  the  way, 

The  genius  of  the  Julian  hills, 

(Whose  piny  summits  nod  with  snow, 

W  hose  Naiads  pour  their  thousand  rills 
To  swell  th’  exulting  Po,) 

An  eager  look  prophetic  cast, 

And  hail’d  the  hero*as  he  pass’d.” 

By  a  lofty  prediction  of  fame  and  empire,  this  be¬ 
nevolent  genius  exalts  the  courage  of  the  hero, 
and  displays  the  future  greatness  of  his  posterity, 
from  the  nuptials  of  Azo,  to  the  succession  of  Bri¬ 
tish  kings : 

“  Proceed.  Rejoice.  Descend  the  vale, 

And  bid  the  future  monarchs  hail ! 

Hail,  all  hail,  the  hero  cried, 

'And  Echo,  on  her  airy  tide, 

Pursu’d  him,  murmuring,  down  the  mountain’s  side.” 

I  shall 
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I  shall  not  presume  to  inquire  whether  such  dis¬ 
tinct  and  distant  views  of  futurity  may  not  surpass 
the  prescience  of  a  mountain  god  :  but  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  vindicate  my  own  accuracy,  by  observing 
some  geographical  and  historical  errors  of  the  mor¬ 
tal  bard.  The  possessions  of  Otbert  were  not  situ¬ 
ate  in  the  Venetian  plain,  but  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tuscany ;  and  we  shall  soon  discover! 
that  the  green  domain  of  Este,  or  Ateste,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson.  In  his 
attendance,  “  where  Tame  and  Otho  led  the  way,” 
he  would  have  passed,  not  the  Julian,  but  the 
Rhaetian  Alps ;  he  must  have  followed  the  high 
road  of  Verona  and  Trent,  the  great  and  customary 
passage  between  Italy  and  Germany.  The  name 
of  the  Julian  Alps  is  confined  to  a  low  range  of 
hills,  soon  bounded  by  the  north  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  which  opposed,  in  the  tenth 
centuiy,  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  the  wild 
Hungarians.  The  streams  which  issue  from  those 
hills  are  lost  in  the  sea,  or  intercepted  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  rivers ;  and  of  their  thousand  rills,  not  a 
drop  can  be  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Po. 
Even  the  motive  and  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
Otbert  are  wantonly  corrupted.  The  patriot,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  cause  of  Italy,  is  degraded  into  an 
adventurer,  who  seeks  his  fortune  in  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  service :  and  he  bids  an  everlasting  farewell 
to  the  country  which  he  was  most  impatient  to 
revisit  and  deliver.  The  poet  may  deviate  from 
the  truth  of  history,  but  every  deviation  ought  to 
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be  compensated  by  the  superior  beauties  of  fancy 
and  fiction. 

Among  the  followers  of  his  triumphal  car,  the 
servants  of  his  fortune,  Otho  could  distinguish  the 
patriot  fugiti  ves  who  had  risqul'd  their  lives  and 
estates  to  assert  his  rights,  and  the  freedom  of 
Italy.  The  most  illustrious  of  these,  the  'Marquis 
Otbert,  was  rewarded  with  riches  and  honours; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  his  vague 
title  was  applied  to  the  province  of  Liguria,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  geography,  included  the 
cities  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  But  the  descendant 
of  Adalbert  I.  might  advance  an  equitable,  though 
not  a  legal,  claim,  to  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany :  and- 
some  suspicion  will  taint  che  pedigree  of  a  favour¬ 
ite,  who  neglects  to  ask,  or  fails  to  obtain,  the 
restitution  of  a  patrimonial  dignity.  Our  surprise 
will  be  increased  and  removed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  same  fact.  Hugh,  King  of  Italy,  had  granted 
the  Tuscan  Duchy,  first  to  his  brother,  and  then 
to  his  bastard ;  it  was  inherited  by  the  son  of  that 
bastard :  and  succeeding  monarchs,  the  tyrant  Be- 
rengarius,  and  the  German  Otho,  respected  the 
possession  of  these  fallen  and  unpopular  princes. 
So  strange  an  indulgence  must  have  been  founded 
on  some  secret,  but  powerful  motive;  and  the 
same  motive,  could  it  now  be  revealed,  might  ex¬ 
plain  either  the  modest  indifference,  or  the  un¬ 
availing  request,  of  Otbert  himself.  But  the  Mar¬ 
quis  (shall  I  say  ?)  of  Liguria  was  invested  with  an 
office  far  more  worthy  of  his  abilities,  and  far  more 
expressive  of  the  royal  confidence.  The  Count 
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of  the  sacred  palace  was  the  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  observed,  in  classic 
style,'  that  the  Dukes,  the  Marquisses,  and  the 
Counts  submitted  to  the  pre-eminence  of  liis  con¬ 
sular  "Fasces.  In  an  age,  when  every  magistrate 
was  a  noble,  and  every  noble  was  a  soldier,  the 
Count  Palatine  often  assumed  the  command  of 
armies ;  but  in  his  proper  station,  he  represented 
the  judicial  character  of  the  Emperor,  and  pronoun¬ 
ced  a  definitive  sentence,  as  the  judge  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  appeals.  The  city  of  Pavia,  and  the 
castle  of  Lomello,  were  his  ordinary  residence : 
but  he  visited  the  provinces  in  frequent  circuits, 
and  all  local  or  subordinate  jurisdiction  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  his  presence.  This  important  office  was 
exercised  above  twelve  }rears  by  the  Marquis  Ot- 
bert :  the  public  acts,  the  few  that  have  escaped, 
announce  the  proceedings  of  his  tribunal  at  Lucca, 
Verona,  &c. ;  and  he  continued  to  deserve  and  en¬ 
joy  the  favour  of  the  Emperor.  If,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  lassitude  of  camps  and  courts  had 
tempted  him  to  seek  a  cool  and  independent  soli¬ 
tude,  I  should  praise  the  temper  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher;  but  the  firmest  minds  are  enslaved  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  and  the  retreat  of  Otbert 
was  inspired  by  the  basest  superstition.  Under 
the  monastic  habit,  in  a  Benedictine  abbey  which 
he  had  richly  endowed,  the  Marquis  laboured  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  his  secular  life.  Pride  and  am¬ 
bition  .  are  the  ’  wees . of  the  world :  humility  is  the 
first  virtue  of  a  monk  ;  and  the  descendant  of 
princes,  the  favourite  of  /kings,  the  judge  of  na- 
vol.  hi.  dd  tions, 
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tions,  was  conspicuous  among  his  brethren  in  the 
daily  labour  of  collecting  and  feeding  the  hogs  of 
the  monastery.  His  sanctity  was  applauded :  but 
if  he  listened  to  that  applause,  the  penitent  was 
entangled  in  a  more  subtle  snare  of  the  daemon  of 
vanity. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Count  Palatine,  his 
office  was  given  to  favour  or  merit :  but  his  patri¬ 
monial  estates  were  inherited  by  the  Marquis  Ot- 
bert,  who  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
of  the  Second,  from  the  similar  name  and  title  of 
his  father.  The  life  of  the  second  Otbert  was 
tranquil  or  obscure :  he  was  rich  in  lands,  in  vas¬ 
sals,  and  in  four  valiant  sons,  Azo,  Hugh,  Adal¬ 
bert,  and  Guido:  but  their  valour  embittered  his 
old  age,  and  involved  the  family  in  treason  and 
disgrace.  The  reigns  of  the  three  Othos,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  had  been  a  transient  season  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace.  But  on  the  failure  of  their  di¬ 
rect  line,  the  Germans  maintained  their  right  of 
conquest,  the  Italians  revived  the  claim  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  both  were  ambitious  and  resolute  to 
establish  a  king  of  their  own  nation  and  choice. 
The  princes  and  lords  of  Italy  were  all  of  barbaric 
origin ;  but  as  it  happens,  in  the  progress  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  strangers  of  the  second  were  despised  by 
those  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation :  and  the 
old  settlers,  who  could  boast  some  ages  of  usurpa¬ 
tion,  esteemed  themselves  the  ancient  natives,  the 
true  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  the  hostile  diets  of 
Mentzand  Pavia,  two  hostile  kings  were  elected, 
Henry  the  Saxon,  and  Arduin  the  Lombard ;  and 
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they  disputed  the  Iron  Crown  in  a  civil,  or  rather 
a  social  war,  of  ten  years.  The  German  invaders 
were  long  checked,  and  sometimes  defeated,  in 
the  passes  of  the  Alps :  but  their  strength  and 
numbers  finally  prevailed.  The  fortunate  Henry 
obtained  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  afterwards  of 
Saint ;  Arduin  was  degraded  and  saved  by  the  mo¬ 
nastic  habit :  and  his  adherents  were  pardoned  or 
punished,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  guilt 
or  power.  Among  these  adherents,  the  first  to 
erect  the  standard,  and  the  last  to  bow  the  knee, 
were  the  Marquis  Otbert  II.,  his  four  sons,  and 
his  grandson  Azo  II.,  the  immediate  founder  of  the 
lines  of  Brunswick  and  Este.  The  distance  of 
their  fields  of  battle  may  prove  the  extent  of  their 
influence,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  struggle; 
they  made  a  vigorous  stand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pavia,  they  raised  a  dangerous  insurrection  at 
Rome,  and  they  were  vanquished  and  made  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  plains  of  Apulia.  A  judicial  act  re¬ 
cites  their  crimes,  and  pronounces  their  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  six  Marquisses  were  convicted,  by  the 
law  of  the  Lombards,  of  conspiring  against  the 
king’s  life :  and  such  conspiracy  was  punished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  law,  with  confiscation  and 
death.  Their  collateral  offences,  murder,  rapine, 
and  sacrilege,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
civil  war :  but  the  violation  of  some  oath  which 
had  been  extorted  in  the  hour  of  distress,  exposed 
them  to  the  more  ignominious  reproach  of  treason 
and  perjury.  Yet  their  lives  were  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  pious  Emperor:  the  portion  of 
d  d  2  their 
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their  lands  which  had  been  dedicated  to  pious 
uses,  he  could  not  restore ;  hut  Ke  generously  for¬ 
gave  the  ample  forfeiture  which  had.  devolved  to 
the  state :  and  when  they  resumed  their  seats  in 
the  assembly  of  the  peers,  they  professed  them¬ 
selves  the  grateful  and  loyal  servants  of  their  be¬ 
nefactor. 

But  as  the  Saxon  Henry  left  neither  children 
nor  kinsmen  to  inherit  their  obedience  and  grati¬ 
tude,  the  sons  of  Otbert  II.  used,  or  abused,  their 
freedom,  and  again  opposed  the  election  of  Conrad 
the  First,  emperor  of  the  Franconian  line.  In  the 
hope  of  foreign  aid  they  offered  the  iron  crown, 
and  promised  the  Roman  Empire,  to  Robert,  King 
of  France :  and  the  Marquis  Hugo,  the  second 
brother,  was  entrusted  with  this  important  embas¬ 
sy  :  but  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  was  of  an  inactive 
temper :  his  new  kingdom  was  unsettled ;  and  with 
his  approbation,  the  Italian  deputies  transferred 
their  offer  to  William  of  Aquitain,  a  vassal  not  less 
powerful  than  his  sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Aqui¬ 
tain  behaved,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  with  a 
just  temperance  of  courage  and  discretion.  He 
accepted  the  crown  for  his  family,  protesting  that 
under  his  reign  Italy  should,  enjoy  such  days  as 
she  had  never  known.  His  foremost  troops  were 
dispatched  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  visited  Rome 
under  the  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage.  But  on  a 
nearer  prospect  of  the  scene,  the  Duke  of  Aqui¬ 
tain  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither  encounter 
his  antagonist,  nor  confide,  in  his  party.  The  tem¬ 
poral  peers  Were  inclined  to  his  cause,  but  the 
*  -  -  .  a  0  .  Archbishop 
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Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  the  most  important  pre¬ 
lates,  had  been  promoted  by  the  House  of  Saxony : 
they  were  steady  to  the  German  interest ;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  rejected  the  sole  effectual  measure,  that  of 
filling*  their  vacant  seats  with  his  own  ecclesiastics. 
He  prudently  withdrew  from  the  unequal  and 
ruinous  contest.  In  a  farewel  epistle,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  truth  and  constancy  of  one.  Italian  lord, 
and  this  singular  expression  involves  the  sons  of 
Otbert  in  the  national  reproach  of  levity  or  false¬ 
hood.  During  his  embassy  in  France,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Hugo  had  been  pressed  by  the  monks  of  Tours 
to  restore  some  abbey  lands  which  he  had  usurped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.  At  the  distance 
of  six  hundred  years  and  six  hundred  miles,  that 
superstitious  rebel  was  subdued  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  vengeance  of  St.  Martin. 

By  such  exploits  the  memory,  or  at  least  the 
names  of  the  four  sons  of  Otbert  II.  has  been  pre¬ 
served  from  oblivion.  Azo  I.  the  eldest  brother, 
propagated  the  race ;  and  by  his  first  marriage  with 
the  niece  of  Hugo,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  that  chief, 
acquired  a  rich  patrimony,  and  a  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Venetian  province.  The  character 
of  Hugo,  his  power,  and  his  long  reign,  had  given 
him  a  respectable  place  among  the  princes  of  the 
times :  but  the  title  of  Great ,  the  title  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  Pompey,  and  Charlemagne,  becomes  ridiculous 
when  it  is  necessary  to  ask,  and  difficult  to  find,  the 
reason  of  the  appellation.  From  the  upper  to  the 
lower  sea,  his  command  extended  over  the  middle 
regions  of  Italy:  with  the  right  he  grasped  the 
d  d  3  Duchy 
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Duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  the  left  that  of  Spoleto ; 
till  on  the  voluntary  or  compulsive  resignation  of 
the  latter,  he  contracted  his  domain  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  hereditary  sway.  In  the  exercise  of  arms 
Hugo  was  strong  and  fortunate,  and  in  the  siege 
and  chastisement  of  Capua  he  appeared  with  dignity 
as  the  minister  of  imperial  justice;  but  the  same 
sword  might  be  turned  against  his  sovereign  ;  and 
Otho  III.  is  said  to  have  betrayed  a  secret  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  death  delivered  him  from  so  formidable 
a  vassal.  Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Tuscany.  The  former  be¬ 
wailed  an  humble  votary  and  a  liberal  benefactor; 
a  convent  at  Florence,  in  which  his  tomb  has  been 
long  shewn,  is  one  of  the  seven  monasteries  which 
he  richly  endowed  with  lands,  slaves,  and  gold  and 
silver  plate,  for  the  service  of  the  altar.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  age  these  virtues  were  more  pleas¬ 
ing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity  than  the  justice  and 
humanity  which  he  displayed  in  his  tejnporal  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Marquis  of  Tuscany  loved 
praise,  and  hated  flattery : .  a  nice  touchstone  which 
discriminates  vanity  from  the  love  of  fame.  In 
the  chase,  on  a  march,  he  often  rode  away  from  his 
attendants ;  visited  the  cottages ;  conversed  with 
the  peasants  and  passengers,  to  whom  his  person 
was  unknown;  questioned  them  freely  concerning 
the  character  and  government  of  their  prince ;  and 
enjoyed  the  sincere  and  simple  effusions  of  their 
gratitude  and  veneration.  The  birth  of  Hugo  may 
at  once  be  styled  base  and  illustrious ;  since  he  was 
the  doubtful  offspring  of  the  bastard  son  of  the 
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King  of  Italy  of  the  same  name;  but  his  life  was 
deemed  of  such  importance  to  mankind,  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  approaching  term  was  communi¬ 
cated  from  heaven  to  earth  by  a  special  revelation. 
After  his  decease,  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  de¬ 
legated  to  a  stranger ;  but  a  female  might  succeed 
to  his  private  estates ;  and  his  sister  had  married 
Peter  Candianus,  the  fourth  Doge  or  Duke  of 
Venice,  of  his  name  and  family.  In  that  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  republic  the  magistrates  were  arbitrary 
and  feeble,  and  the  elective  Dukes  were  alternately 
the  tyrants  and  victims  of  a  tumultuous  democracy. 
By  this  connection  with  the  Tuscan  Marquis,  the 
pride  of  Candianus  was  elated:  he  assumed  the 
manners  of  a  feudal  lord ;  levied  a  body  of  Italians, 
and  insulted  a  free  city  with  the  arms  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  his  mercenary  guard.  A  furious  mul¬ 
titude  encompassed  his  palace :  the  gates  and  the 
soldiers  resisted  their  assault :  they  fired  the  adja¬ 
cent  houses,  and  in  the  attempt  to  escape,  the 
Duke  and  his  infant  son  were  transpierced  with  a 
thousand  wounds.  Such  scenes  were  then  fre¬ 
quent  at  Venice :  they  may  reconcile  our  niindsto 
the  silent  and  rigid  order  of  the  modern  aristocracy. 
The  duties  of  the  widow  of  Peter  Candianus  were 
to  revenge  an  husband,  and  to  educate  a  daughter, 
of  the  same  name  as  her  own.  The  daughter, 
Valdrada,  became  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  Albert- 
Azo  the  First;  and  it  is  apparent,  from  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  their  eldest  son,  Albert-Azo  II.  that 
these  nuptials  were  consummated  in  the  lifetime, 
and  approved  by  the  consent  of  a  wealthy  and 
d  d  4  childless 
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childless  uncle,  who  could  only  hope  to  live  in  the 
posterity  of  his  niece. 

The  north-eastern  region  of  Italy,  which  began 
tOv  be  vivified  by  the  rising  industry  and  splendour 
of  Venice,  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Had  experience  confirmed 
the  prolific  virtues  of  the  climate ;  did  the  Vene¬ 
tian  hens  lay  one  or  two  eggs  every  day ;  did  the 
ewes  drop  their  lambs  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year; 
were  the  women  delivered  of  two  or  three  infants 
at  a  birth,  the  land  must  soon  be  overstocked  and 
exhausted.  After  translating  the  Greek  fables 
into  simple  truth,  we  shall,  still  acknowledge  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  plentiful  regions  of  Italy, 
a  soil  productive  of  grass,  corn,  and  vines,  a  gene¬ 
rous  breed  of  horses,  and  innumerable  flocks  of 
sheep,  more  precious  by  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 
Padua,  the  first  of  the  fifty  cities  of  Venetia,  had 
been  so  often  trampled  by  the  passage  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  that  few  vestiges  remained  of  the  ancient 
splendour  which,  in  the  tide  of  human  affairs,  she 
afterwards  recovered  and  Surpassed.  Fifteen  miles 
to  the  south  of  Padua,  Albert-Azo  the  First  fixed 
his  permanent  and  principal  .seat  in  the  castle  and 
town  of  Ateste,  or  Este,  formerly  a  Roman  colony 
of  some  note :  and  byi  an  harmless  anticipation  we 
may  apply  to  his  descendants  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Este ;  which  they  did  not  however  assume  till 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  '  From  Este,  their, 
new  estates,  the  inheritance  of  Hugo  the  Great, 
extended,  to  the  Adige,  the  Po,  and  the  Mincius. 
Their  farms  and  cattle,  were  scattered  over  the 
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plain :  many  of  the  heights,  Montagnana,  Monse- 
lice,  &c.  were  occupied  by  their  forts  and  garrisons ; 
and  they  possessed  a  valuable  tract  of  marsh  land, 
the  island  (as  it  may  be  styled)  of  Rovigo,  which 
almost  reaches  to  the  gates  of  Ferrara.  The  first 
step  in  the  emigrations  of  the  family  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tuscan  to  that  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  sea. 

The  name  and  character  of  the  Marquis  Albert- 
Azo  the  Second,  shine,  conspicuous  through  the 
gloom  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  features  in  the  portrait  are,  1 .  His  Ligu¬ 
rian  marquisate;  2.  His  riches;  3.  His  long-life; 
4.  His  marriages;  5.  His  rank  of  nobility  in  the 
public  opinion.  The  glory  of  his  descendants  is 
reflected  on  the  founder ;  and  Azo  II.  claims  our 
attention  as  the  stem  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  pedigree ;  as  the  common  father  of  the  Italian 
and  German  princes  of  the  kindred  lines  of  Este 
and  Brunswick. 

1.  The  fair  conjecture  that  the  two  Otberts,  the 
father  and  son,  commanded  at  Milan  and  Genoa 
with  the  title  and  office  of  Marquis,  acquires  a 
new  degree  of  probability  for  Azo  I.  and  ascends  to 
the  level  of  historic  truth  in  the  person  of  Azo  II. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
ruins  of  Genoa  had  been  restored ;  its  active  inha¬ 
bitants  excelled  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  trade : 
their  arms  had  been  felt  on  the  African  coast,  and 
their  credit  was  established  in  the  ports  of  Egypt 
and  Greece.  Their  riches  increased  with  their 
industry,  and  their  liberty  with  their  riches.  Yet 
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they  continued  to  obey,  or  at  least  to  revere,  the 
majesty  of  the  emperors.  In  an  act,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  year  one  thousand  and  forty-eight,  the 
Marquis  Albert- Azo  presides  at  Genoa  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  his  assessors,  the- magistrates  of  the 
city,  are  proud  to  style  themselves  the  consuls  and 
judges  of  the  sacred  palace.  The  royal  dignity  of 
Pavia  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  the  wealth  and 
populousness  of  Milan,  the  first  of  the  Italian  cities 
that  dared  to  erect  the  standard  of  independence. 
The  government  of  Milan  was  divided  between 
the  two  representatives  of  St.  Ambrose  and  of 
Csesar.  The  veneration  of  the  flock  for  the  shep¬ 
herd  was  fortified  by  the  temporal  state  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  archbishop,  and  his  annual  revenue  of 
fourscore  thousand  pieces  of  gold  supplied  an  am¬ 
ple  fund  for  benevolence  or  luxury.  The  civil 
and  military  powers  were  exercised  by  the  Duke 
or  Marquis  of  Milan,  (for  these  titles  were  promis¬ 
cuously  used,)  and  the  voice  of  tradition  is  clear 
and  positive  that  this  hereditary  office  was  vested 
in  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Este.  Some  of  the 
prerogatives  which  they  assumed  are  expressive  of 
the  rigour  of  the  feudal  systems  they  were  the 
heirs  of  all  who  died  childless  and  intestate,  and  a 
fine  was  paid  on  the  birth  of  each  infant  who  de¬ 
feated  their  claim :  their  officers  levied  a  tax  on  the 
markets,  and  their  minute  inquisition  exacted  the 
first  loaf  of  bread  from  each  oven,  and  the  first  log 
of  wood  from  every  cart-load  that  entered '  the 
gates.  Yet  an  old  historian,  more  forcibly  affected 
with  the  calamities  of  his  own  days,  deplores  the 
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long  lost  felicity  of  their  golden  age,  which  had 
been  equally  praised  by  the  blessings  of  the  feeble 
and  the  curses  of  the  strong.  They  drew  their 
swords  for  the  service  of  the  prince  and  people, 
but  their  reign  was  distinguished  by  long  intervals 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  The  distant  possessions 
and  various  avocations  of  the  Duke  or  Marquis 
often  diverted  him  from  the  exercise  of  this  muni¬ 
cipal  trust:  his  powers  were  devolved  on  the  vis¬ 
counts  and  captains  of  Milan;  these  subordinate 
tyrants  formed  an  alliance,  or  rather  conspiracy, 
with  the  valvassors,  or  nobles  of  the  first  class ;  and 
the  people  was  afflicted  by  the  discord  or  the  union 
of  a  lawless  oligarchy.  A  private  insult  exaspe¬ 
rated  the  patience  of  the  plebeians :  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  their  numbers  and  fury  prevailed  in  the 
bloody  contest.  The  captains  and  nobles  retired’; 
but  they  retired  with  a  spirit  of  revenge;  collected 
their  vassals  and  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country ; 
encompassed  the  city  with  acircumvallation  of  six 
fortresses,  and  in  a  siege  or  blockade  of  three  years 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last  extremes  of 
famine  and  distress.  By  the  interposition  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Archbishop,  the  peace  of  Milan 
was  restored:  the  factions  were  reconciled;  they 
wisely  refused  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  Ger¬ 
mans;  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  civil  govern^ 
ment  of  the  empire.  The  Marquis  again  ascended 
his  tribunal,  and  that  Marquis  is  Albert-Azo  the 
Second.  A  judicial  act  of  the  year  one  thousand 
and  forty-five  attests  his  title  and  jurisdiction;  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  he  imposes 
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a  fine  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  progress 
of  Italian  liberty  reduced  his  office  to  the  empty 
name  of  Marquis  of  Liguria,  and  such  he  is  styled 
by  the  historians  of  the  age.  In  the  next  century, 
his  grandson,  Obizo  I.  is  invested  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.  with  the  honours  of  Marquis  of  Milan 
and  Genoa,  as  his  grandfather  Azo  held  them  of 
the  empire;  but  this, splendid  grant  commemorates 
the  dignity,  without  reviving-  the  power,  of  the 
House  of  Este.  . 

2.  Like  one  of  his  Tuscan  ancestors,  Azo  the 
Second  was  distinguished  among  the  princes  of 
Italy  by  the  epithet  of  the  Rich.  The  particulars 
of  his  rent-roll  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  an  oc¬ 
casional,  though  authentic  deed  of  investiture, 
enumerates  .eighty-three  fiefs  or  manors  which  he 
held  of  the.  empire  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
frpm  the  marquisate  of  Este  to  the  county  of 
Luni :  but  to  these  possessions  must  be  added  the 
lands  which  he  enjoyed  as  the  vassal  of  the  church, 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  Otbert  (the  Terra  Ober - 
tenga )  in  tfye  counties  of  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
and  the  marriage  portion  of  his  first  wife,  which, 
according  to  the  various  readings  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  may  be  computed  either  at,  twenty,  or  at 
two  hundred  thousand  English  acres.  If  such  a 
mass  of  landed  property  were  now  accumulated  on 
the  head  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  theannal  revenue 
might  satisfy  the  largest  demands  of  private  luxury 
or  avarice,  and  the  fortunate  owner  would  be  riel} 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  manufac-r 
tures  of  industry,  the  refinement  of  taste,  and,  the 
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extent  of  commerce.  But  the  barbarism  of  the 
eleventh  century  diminished  the  income,  and  ag¬ 
gravated  the  expense,  of  the  Marquis  of  Este.  In 
a  long  series  of  war  and  anarchy,  man,  and  the 
works  of  man,  had  been  swept  away ;  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  each  ferocious  and  idle  stranger  had 
been  over-balanced  by  the  loss  of  five  or  six  per¬ 
haps  of  the  peaceful  industrious  natives.  The 
mischievous  growth  of  vegetation,  the  frequent  in¬ 
undations  of  the  rivers,  were  no  longer  checked  by 
the  vigilance  of  labour;  the  face  of  the  country 
was  again  covered  with  forests  and  morasses;  of 
the  vast  domains  which  acknowledged  Azo  for 
their  lord,  'the  far  greater  part  was  abandoned  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  a  much  smaller 
portion  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  constant  and 
productive  husbandry.  An  adequate  rent  may  be 
obtained  from  the  skill  and  substance  of  a  free 
tenant,  who  fertilizes  a  grateful  soil,  -and  enjoys 
the  security  and  benefit  of  a  long  lease.  But  faint 
is  the  hope,  and  scanty  is  the  produce  of  those 
harvests,  which  are  raised  by  the  reluctant  toil  of 
peasants  and  slaves,  condemned  to  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  careless  of  the  interests  of  a  rapacious 
master.  If  his  granaries  are  full,  his  purse  is 
empty;  and  the  want  of  cities  or  commerce,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  or  reaching  a  market,  obliges 
him  to  consume  on  the  spot  a  part  of  his  useless 
stock,  which  cannot  be  exchanged  for  merchan¬ 
dize  or  money.  The  member  of  a  well-regulated 
society  is  defended  from  private  wrongs  by  the 
laws,  and  from  public  injuries  by  the  arms  of  the 

state; 
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state;  and  the  tax  which  he  pays  is  a  just  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  protection  which  he  receives.  But  the 
guard  of  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  fortune  was 
abandoned  to  the  private  sword'  of  a  feudal  chief; 
and  if  his  own  temper  had  been  inclined  to  mode¬ 
ration  and  patience,  the  public  contempt  would 
have  roused  him  to  deeds  of  violence  and  revenge. 
The  entertainment  of  his  vassals  and  soldiers,  their 
pay  and  rewards,  their  arms  and  horses,  surpassed 
the  measure  of  the  most  oppressive  tribute,  and 
the  destruction  which  he  inflicted  on,  his  neigh¬ 
bours  was  often  retaliated  on  his  own  lands. 
The  costly  elegance  of  palaces  and  gardens  was 
superseded  by  the  laborious  and  expensive  con¬ 
struction  of  strong  castles,  on  the  summits  of  the 
most  inaccessible  rocks ;  and  some  of  these,  like  the 
fortress  of  Canossa  in  the  Apennine,  were  built 
and  provided  to  sustain  a  three  years  siege  against  a 
royal  army.  But  his  defence  in  this  world  was  less 
burthensome  to  a  wealthy  lord  than  his  salvation  in 
the  next :  the  demands  of  his  chapel,  his  priests, 
his  alms,  his  offerings,  his  pilgrimages,  were  in¬ 
cessantly  renewed ;  the  monastery  chosen  for  his 
sepulchre  was  endowed  with  his  fairest  possessions, 
and  the  naked  heir  might  often  complain,  that  his 
father’s  sins  had  been  redeemed  at  too  high  a  price. 
The  Marquis  Azo  was  not  exempt  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  times :  his  devotion  was  amused  and 
inflamed  by  the  frequent  miracles  which  were  per¬ 
formed  in  his  presence;  and  the  monks  of  Vanga- 
dizza,  who  yielded  to  his  request  the  arm  of  a  dead 
saint,  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  that  inesti¬ 
mable 
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mable  jewel.  After  satisfying  the  demands  of  war 
and  superstition,  he  might  appropriate  the  rest  of 
his  revenue  to  use  and  pleasure.  But  the  Italians 
of  the  eleventh  century  were  imperfectly  skilled  in 
the  liberal#and  mechanic  arts :  the  objects  of  foreign 
luxury  were  furnished  at  an  exorbitant  price  by  the 
merchants  of  Pisa  and  Venice;  and  the  superfluous 
wealth,  which  could  not  purchase  the  real  comforts 
of  life,  was  idly  wasted  on  some  rare  occasions  of 
vanity  and  pomp.  Such  were  the  nuptials  of  Bo¬ 
niface,  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  whose  fa¬ 
mily  was  long  afterwards  united  with  that  of  Azo, 
by  the  marriage  of  their  children.  These  nuptials 
were  celebrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  which 
the  fancy  of  Virgil  has  decorated  with  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  picture.  The  princes  and  people  of  Italy 
were  invited  to  the  feast,  which  continued  three 
months  :  the  fertile  meadows,  which  are  intersected 
by  the  slow  and  winding  course  of  the  river,  were 
covered  with  innumerable  tents,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  displayed  and  diversified  the  scenes  of 
his  proud  and  tasteless  magnificence.  All  the 
utensils  of  service  were  of  silver,  and  his  horses 
were  shod  with  plates  of  the  same  metal,  loosely 
nailed,  and  carelessly  dropped,  to  indicate  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  riches.  An  image  of  plenty  and  profu¬ 
sion  was  expressed  in  the  banquet :  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  wines  were  drawn  in  buckets  from  the  well  ; 
and  the  spices  of  the  east  were  ground  in  water¬ 
mills  like  common  flour.  The  dramatic  and  musi¬ 
cal  arts  were  in  the  rudest  state  ;  but  the  Marquis 
had  summoned  the  most  popular  singers,  harpers,  and 
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buffoons,  to  exercise  their  talents  on  this  splendid 
theatre.  Their  exhibitions  were  applauded,  and  they 
applauded  the  liberality  of  their  patron.  After  this 
'  festival,  I  might  remark  a  singular  gift  of  the  same 
Boniface  to- the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  a  chariot  and 
oxen  of  solid  silver,  which  were  designed  only  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  hogshead  of  vinegar.  If  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  should  seem  above  the  imitation  of  Azo  himself, 
the  Marquis  of  Este  was  at  least  superior  in  wealth 
and  dignity  to  the  vassals  of  his  compeer.  One  of 
these  vassals,  the  Viscount  of  Mantua,  presented 
the  German  monarch  with  one  hundred  falcons, 
and  one  hundred  bay  horses,  a  grateful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  pleasures  of  a  royal  sportsman.  In  that 
age,  the  proud  distinction  between  the  nobles  and 
princes  of  Italy  was  guarded  with  jealous  cere¬ 
mony  :  the  V  iscount  of  Mantua  had  never  been 
seated  at  the  table  of  his  immediate  lord ;  he  yielded 
to  the  invitation  of  the.  emperor;  and  a  stag’s  skin, 
filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  was  graciously  accepted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany  as  the  fine  of  his  pre¬ 
sumption. 

3.  The  temporal  felicity  of  Azo  was  crowned  by 
the  long  possession  of  honours  and  riches :  he  died 
in  the  year  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven,  aged 
upwards  of  an  hundred  years  ;  and  the  term  of  his 
mortal  existence  was  almost  commensurate  with 
the  lapse  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  character, 
as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Este, 
rendered  him  an  actor  in  the  revolutions  of  that 
memorable  period:  but  time  has  cast  a  veil  over 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  man,  and  I  must  be 
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Content  to  mark  some  of  the  seras,  the  mile-stones 
of  his  life,  which  measure  the  extent  and  intervals 
of  the  vacant  way.  Albert-Azo  the  Second  was  no 
more  than  seventeen  when  he  first  drew  the  sword 
of  rebellion  or  patriotism,  when  he  was  involved 
with  his  grand-father,  his  father,  and  his  three 
uncles,  in  a  common  proscription.  In  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  about  his  fiftieth  year,  the  Ligurian 
marquis  governed  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Genoa, 
as  the  minister  of  imperial  authority.  He  was  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  when  he  passed  the  Alps  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  inheritance  of  Maine  for  the  children  of 
his  second  marriage.  He  became  the  friend  and 
servant  of  Gregory  VII.  and  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
that  ambitious  pontiff  recommends  the  Marquis 
Azo  as  the  most  faithful  and  best  beloved  of  the 
Italian  princes ;  as  the  proper  channel  through 
which  a  king  of  Hungary  might  convey  his  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  apostolic  throne.  In  the  mighty  con¬ 
test  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre,  the  Marquis 
Azo  and  the  Countess  Matilda  led  the  powers  of 
Italy,  and  when  the  standard  of  St.  Peter  was  dis¬ 
played,  neither  the  age  of  the  one,  nor  the  sex  of 
the  other,  could  detain  them  from  the  field.  With 
these  two  affectionate  clients  the  Pope  maintained 
his  station  in  the  fortress  of  Canossa,  while  the 
emperor,  barefoot  on  the  frozen  ground,  fasted  and 
prayed  .three  days  at  the  foot  of  the. rock:  they 
were  witnesses  to  the  abject  ceremony  of  the 
penance  and  pardon  of  Henry  IV.;  and  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  church,  a  patriot  might  foresee  the 
deliverance  of  Italy -from  the  German  yoke.  At 
vol.  nr.  ee  the 
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the  time  of  this  event  the  Marquis  of  Este*  was 
above  fourscore ;  but  in  the  twenty  following  years 
he  was  still  alive  and  active  amidst  the  revolutions 
of  peace  and  war.  The  last  act  which  he  sub* 
scribed  is  dated  above  a  century  after  his  birth;  and 
in  that  act  the  venerable  chief  possesses  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  faculties,  his  family,  and  his  fortune. 
In  this  rare  prerogative  of  longevity  Albert- Azo  II. 
stands  alone ;  nor  can  I  recollect  in  the  authentic 
annals  of  mortality  a  single  example  of  a  king  or 
^prince,  of  a  statesman  or  general,  of  a  philosopher 
or  poet,  whose  life  has  been  extended  beyond  the 
period  of  an  hundred  years.  Nor  should  this  ob¬ 
servation,  which  is  justified  by  universal  expe¬ 
rience,  be  thought  either  strange  or  surprising.  It 
has  been  found,  that  of  twenty-four  thousand  new¬ 
born  infants,  seven  only  will  survive  to  attain  that 
distant  term;  and  much  smaller  is  the  proportion 
of  those  who  will  be  raised  by  fortune  or  genius, 
to  govern  or  afflict,  or  enlighten,  their  age  or 
country.  The  chance  that  the  same  individual 
should*  draw  the  two  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
life,  will  not  easily  be  defined  by  the  powers  of 
calculation.  Three  approximations,  which  will  not 
hastily  be  matched,  have  distinguished  the  present 
century,  Aurungzeb,  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  Fonte- 
nelle.  Had  a  fortnight  more  been  given  to  the 
philosopher,  he  might  have  celebrated,  his  secular* 
festival ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  Mogul 
king  and  the  French  minister  were  terminated  be¬ 
fore  they  had  accomplished  their  ninetieth  year. 
A  strong  constitution  may  be  the  gift  of  nature  ; 
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blit  the  few  who  survive  their  contemporaries  must 
have  been  superior  to  the  passions  and  appetites 
which  urge  the  speedy  decay  and  dissolution  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  Marquis  of  Este  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  from  his  riches  and  longevity,  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  economy  of  health  and  fortune. 

4.  I  remember  a  Persian  tale  of  three  old  men, 
who  were  successively  questioned  by  a  traveller 
as  he  met  them  on  the  road.  The  youngest  bro¬ 
ther,  under  the  load  of  a  wife  and  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  was  sinking  into  the  grave  before  his  time. 
The  second,  though  much  older,  was  far  less  infirm 
and  decrepid :  lie  had  been  left  a  widower  and 
without  children.  But  the  last  and  eldest  of  the 
three  brothers  still  preserved,  at  an  incredible  age, 
the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  the  autumnal  season : 
he  had  always  preferred  a  life  of  celibacy.  The 
enjoyment  of  domestic  freedom  could  not  however 
contribute  to  the  longevity  of  the  Marquis  Azo : 
he  married  three  wives;  he  educated  three  sons ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  chance  or  prudence  de¬ 
layed  his  first  nuptials  till  he  had  at  least  accom¬ 
plished  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  These  nup¬ 
tials  were  contracted  with  Cuniza,  or  Cunegonda, 
a  German  maid,  whose  ancestors,  by  their  nobility 
and  riches,  were  distinguished  among  the  Suabian 
and  Bavarian  chiefs  ;  whose  brother  was  invested 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  with  the  Duchy  of 
Carinthia,  and  the  Marquisate  of  Verona,  on  the 
confines  of  the  V enetian  possessions  of  the  House 
of  Este.  The  marriage  of  Azo  and  Cunegonda 
was  productive  of  a  son,  who  received  at  his  bap- 
e  e  2  tism 
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tism  the  name  of  Guelph,  to  revive  and  perpe* 
tuate  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  his  grandfather, 
and  his  first  progenitors,  on  the  maternal  side.  I 
have  already  defined  the  ample  domain  which  was 
given  as  a  marriage-portion  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Guelphs :  but  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  her  for¬ 
tunate  son  inherited  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the 
family,  obtained  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  and  be 
came  the  founder  of  the  eldest,  or  German  branch, 
of  the  House  of  Este,  from  which  the  Dukes  of 
Brunswick,  the  Electors  of  Hanover,  and  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain,  are  lineally  descended.  After 
the  decease  of  Cunegonda,  who  must  have  depart¬ 
ed  this  life  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  the  Marquis 
of  Este  solicited  a  second  alliance  beyond  the  Alps : 
but  his  delicacy  no  longer  insisted  on  the  choice 
of  a  virgin;  the  widower  was  contented  with  a 
widow;  and  he  excused  the  ambiguous  stain 
which  might  adhere  to  his  bride  by  a  divorce  from 
her  first  husband.  Her  name  was  Garsenda,  the 
daughter,  and  at  length  the  heiress  of  the  Counts 
of  Maine.  She  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Hugo  and  Fulk,  and  the  younger  of  these  is  the 
knowledged  parent  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena;  The  same  liberal  fortune  which  had 
crowned  the  offspring  of  the  first,  seemed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  children  of  the  second  nuptials  of  the 
Marquis  Azo :  but  their  fortune  was  hollow  and 
fallacious,  and  after  the  loss  of  their  Gallic  inhe¬ 
ritance,  the  sons  of  Garsenda  reluctantly  acqui¬ 
esced  in  some  fragments  of  their  Italian  patrimony. 
Matilda,  the  third  wife  of  Azo,  was  another  widow 
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of  noble  birth,  since  she  was  his  own  cousin  in  the 
fourth  degree:  but  this  consanguinity  provoked 
the  stern  and  impartial  justice  of  Gregory  VII. 
His  friend  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  synod 
at  Rome :  the  inflexible  priest  pronounced  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  divorce,  aud  whatsoever  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  Marquis’s  vigour,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  he  might  submit,  without  much  ef¬ 
fort,  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  Besides  his 
three  sons,  Azo  had  a  daughter  named  Adelais, 
who  was  educated  in  the  family  of  the  Countess 
Matilda.  But  the  damsel  is  only  mentioned  to 
attest  the  miraculous  virtue  of  Anselm,  Bishop  of 
Lucca:  she  was  relieved  in  the  night  from  a  violent 
fit  of  the  cholic,  by  the  local  application  of  a  pil¬ 
low,  on  which  the  Saint  had  formerly  reposed  his 
head. 

V.  A  wealthy  Marquis  of  the  eleventh  century 
must  have  commanded  a  proud  hereditary  rank  in 
civil  society.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Public,  Albert- Azo  was  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  princes,  and  the  first  princes, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  His  double  alliance  in 
Germany  and  France  may  prove  how  much  he  was 
known  and  esteemed  among  foreign  nations ;  and 
he  strengthened  his  political  importance  by  a  do* 
mestic  union  with  the  conquerors  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  story  of  the  Norman 
adventurers,  nor  shall  I  again  delineate  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  exploits  of  Robert  Guiscard,  which,  to  the 
readers  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  &re  sufficiently  familiar.  But. 
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as  Duke  Robert  had  four  daughters,  the  choice  of 
his  other  three  sons-in-law  may  serve  as  a  test,  a 
touchstone,  of  the  comparative  weight  and  value 
of  the  House  of  Este.  Michael,  Emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  first  name  in  the  Christian  world, 
Raymond,  Count  of  Barcelona,  was  the  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereign  of  a  warlike  people;  and  the  mean¬ 
est  of  the  three,  a  French  Baron,  of  military  renown, 
Avas  the  cousin  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
Arragon.  Such  Avere  three  of  the  sons,  by  alliance, 
of  the  Norman  conqueror,  Avho  had  previously  re¬ 
jected  a  proposal  f*6r  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  XV. :  the  marriage  of  a  fourth  daughter  will 
be  most  accurately  represented  in  the  Avords  of 
the  Apulian  poet :  “  While  the  hero  resided  within 
the  walls  of  the  Trojan  city,  he  received  the  visit 
of  a  certain  noble  Lombard  Marquis,  accompanied 
by  many  nobles  of  his  country.  Azo  Avas  his 
name.  The  object  of  his  journey  Avas  to  request 
that  the  Duke’s  daughter  might  he  granted  as  a 
Avife  to  Hugo,  his  illustrious  son.  The  Duke  con¬ 
vened  an  assembly  of  his  chiefs,  and  Avith  their 
consent  and  advice,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Avas 
delivered  to  the  son  of  Azo,  The  nuptial  rites 
were  solemnized  in  due  form,  and  the  festival  was 
celebrated  with  gifts  and  banquets.  After  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  the  Duke  solicited 
his  Counts  and  poAverful  vassals  to  bestow  a  free 
gift,  Avhich  might  grace  the  joyful  departure  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  he  enforced  his  de¬ 
mand,  by  reminding  them  that  no  subsidy  Avhat- 
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soever  had  been  given  to  her  sister^  the  Greek 
Empress.  The  demand  of  a  tribute  was  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  discontent ; 
but  all  opposition  was  fruitless,  and  they  presented 
their  sovereign  with  mules  and  horses,  and  various 
offerings.  He  bestowed  them  on  the  husband  of 
his  daughter,  with  an  addition  from  his  own  trea¬ 
sures  :  a  fleet  was  prepared,  an.d  both  the  father 
and  son  were  transported  with  great  honour  to  their 
native  shores.”  This  evidence  of  a  contemporary 
poet,  or  rather  historian,  who  had  no  temptation 
to  flatter  the  Princes  of  Este,  would  alone  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  the  nobility  and  splendour  of 
their  family,  the  family  of  Brunswick,  beyond  the 
distant  term  of  seven  hundred  years.  If  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Azo  were  the  first  of  his  race  whose  name 
and  memory  had  been  preserved,  we  might  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  our  ignorance,  with  a  just  persuasion  of 
the  dignity  and  power  of  his  unknown  ancestors. 
Of  these  illustrious  ancestors,  the  zeal  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori  have  discovered 
four  probable,  and  four  certain  degrees.  After  the 
examination  of  their  proofs,  a  scrupulous  critic  may 
suspect,  that  in  deriving  the  Marquisses  of  Este 
from  those  of  Tuscany,  “  the  ascent  of  reason  has 
been  aided  by  the  wings  of  imagination but  he 
must  confess,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  series  of  generations  flows  in  a  clear 
and  unbroken  stream. 

Section  III. 

.The  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  Marquis 
e  e  4  Azo, 
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Azo,  the  fortunate  Guelph,  was  transplanted  from 
his  native  soil,  to  become  the  root  of  the  German, 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  the  British  line,  of 
the  family  of  Este.  By  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Hugo  and  Fulk,  the  Italian  succession  was  propa¬ 
gated  :  but  the  race  of  Hugo  expired  in  the  second 
degree;  the  posterity  of  Fulk  still  survives  in  the 
twentieth  generation.  The  ancestors  of  Guelph, 
on  the  father’s  and  the  mother’s  side,  and  the  series 
of  his  descendants  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  form 
the  antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  proper  subject  of  this  historical  discourse :  but 
our  curiosity  will  naturally  embrace  the  collateral 
branch  of  the  Princes  of  Este,  Ferrara,  and  Mo¬ 
dena,  who  have  not  been  unworthy  of  their  first 
progenitors,  and  more  powerful  kinsmen.  With¬ 
out  confining  myself  to  the  rigid  servitude  of  an¬ 
nals,  without  resting  on  every  step  of  a  long  pedi¬ 
gree,  I  shall  concisely  display  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  their  various  fortunes. 

As  the  right  of  female  succession  began  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  feudal  system  of  France,  Garsenda,  the 
second  wife  of  Azo,  might  claim  the  duchy  or 
county  of  Maine,  which  had  been  successively 
possessed  by  her  father,  her  brother,  and  her  ne¬ 
phew.  Her  pretensions  were  legitimate ;  but  the 
heiress  of  Maine  had  been  married  into  a  distant 
land  :  her  arms  were  feeble,  her  vassals  factious, 
her  neighbours  unjust.  William,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  a  famous  name,  was  tempted  by  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  fertile  and  adjacent  territory :  he  mut¬ 
tered  some  pretence  of  a  gift  or  alliance :  but  am-! 
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bition  was  his  only  motive,  and  his  only  title  was 
superior  strength.  Four  years  the  Cenomani,  the 
people  of  Maine,  reluctantly  bowed  under  his  iron 
sceptre ;  but  after  the  forces  of  Normandy  had 
been  transported  beyond  the  sea,  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  absence,  rather  than  awed  by  the 
success  and  glory  of  the  conqueror  of  England. 
They  solicited  the  Marquis  of  Liguria  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  wife  and  son.  Azo  listened  to  their 
call :  after  the  expulsion  or  massacre  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  the  cities  and  castles  were  delivered  into 
his  hands,  the  Bishop  escaped  to  the  English  court, 
and  his  new  subjects  admired  the  riches  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  their  deliverer.  But  in  a  short  time  the 
reign  of  a  stranger  became  odious  and  contempti¬ 
ble  to  the  haughty  Franks :  they  discovered  that 
his  treasures  were  exhausted;  he  perceived  that 
their  faith  was  wavering;  and  Azo  fondly  ima¬ 
gined  that  all  discontents  would  be  appeased,  and 
that  all  parties  would  be  reconciled  by  his  own 
departure.  In  the  vain  hope  that  the  Cenomaiii 
would  be  attached  to  the  daughter  and  the  heir  of 
their  ancient  princes,  he  left  Garsenda  and  her  in¬ 
fant  Hugo  under  the  care  of  a  powerful  baron,  the 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  the  husband,  as  it  were, 
of  his  wife.  But  this  suspicious  pr  scandalous 
connection  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  people; 
the  young  prince  was  dismissed  to  Italy ;  Garsenda 
disappears ;  and  the  county  of  Maine  was  tom  by 
domestic  feuds,  till  the  presence  of  the  conqueror 
united  his  rebels  in  the  calm  of  servitude.  Azo 
still  retained  a  bitter  remembrance  of  his  loss  and 
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disgrace ;  and  his  enemy  the  Bishop,  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Rome,  was  arrested  by  the  revenge,  and 
released  by  the  piety,  of  the  Ligurian  Marquis. 
The  death  of  King  William,  and  the  discord  of 
his  sons,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Cenomani,  and 
their  deputies  invited  the  sons  of  Azo  to  resume 
the  peaceful  possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance. 
Hugo  again  passed  the  Alps  ;  but  the  first  accla¬ 
mations  again  degenerated  into  the  murmurs  of 
the  people,  and  the  anathemas  of  the  clergy.  The 
new  Count  was  destitute  of  every  resource  that 
could  reward  the  service,  engage  the  esteem,  or 
enforce  the  obedience,  of  his  turbulent  vassals. 
The  honour  of  his  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Guiscard  had  been  soon  obliterated  by  the 
shame  and  scandal  of  a  divorce ;  his  countrymen 
exposed  him,  with  pleasure,  to  the  toils  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  transalpine  reign ;  and  the  warlike  natives 
of  Gaul  despised  the  effeminate  manners  of  an 
Italian  lord.  His  fears  were  increased,  and  his 
flight  was  hastened,  by  the  artful  eloquence  of  a 
rival,  who  insinuated  that  his  mild  and  moderate 
temper  was  ill-formed  to  struggle  with  the  furious 
passions  of  the  Barbarians.  The  son  of  Garsenda 
trembled  at  the  approach  or  the  sound  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Normans,  sold  his  patrimony  for  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  escaped  to  Italy, 
where  he  soon  lost  a  battle  and  an  army,  in  the 
service  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  A  writer  of  the 
times,  who  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  ig¬ 
nominious  event,  contrasts  the  treason  or  coward¬ 
ice  of  the  man  with  the  nobility  of  his  race.  I 
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must  retract  the  assertion,  that  all  the  Princes  of 
Este  have  been  worthy  of  their  name  and  ancestry ; 
Hugo  is  an  exception ;  but  in  the  space  of  seven 
hundred  years  Hugo  is  a  single  exception. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father  Azo,  the  star  of 
the  House  of  Este  appears  “  shome  of  its  beams 
their  riches  and  power  are  visibly  diminished ,  and 
the  Marquisses  of  that  name  no  longer  stand  fore¬ 
most  in  the  revolutions  of  Italy.  In  the  annals  of 
the  twelfth  century  their  actions  are  seldom  re¬ 
corded  :  and  as  this  oblivion  coincides  with  the 
increasing  light  of  history,  we  must  seek  the  pro¬ 
bable  causes  in  the  division  of  their  property,  and 
the  ascendant  of  the  municipal  republics.  1 .  After 
the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy,  or  rather  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  Guelph,  the  son  of  Azo,  might  have 
generously  waved  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
resigned  to  his  younger  brothers  the  Italian  estates 
of  the  family,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  their 
Gallic  inheritance.  But  such  “generosity  is  seldom 
found  in  the  selfish  conduct  of  princes  or  brothers ; 
and  instead  of  offering,  or  accepting,  an  equal  and 
equitable  partition,  he  claimed  as  his  own  the 
entire  property  of  their  common  parent.  If  Guelph 
were  an  hypocrite,  he  might  colour  his  avarice  by 
a  pious  attachment  to  the  relics  of  his  fathers : 
and  a  demand  so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  na¬ 
tural  justice,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  matrimonial  contract  of  his  mother 
Cunegonda,  which  had  left  no  provision  for  the 
children  of  a  second  marriage.  In  that  lawless 
age,  a  civil  process  was  decided  by  the  sword. 
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Hugo  and  Fulk  had  the  advantage  of  actual  pos¬ 
session  and  personal  influence,  and 7  the  latter  of 
these  princes  was  the  heir,  the  sole  heir,  of  the 
courage  of  their  ancestors :  they  armed  their  vas¬ 
sals,  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  opposed 
the  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  though  he 
was  assisted  by  the  allied  powers  of  the  Duke  of 
Carinthia  and  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  The  sons, 
of  Garsenda  yielded  at  length  to  the  weight  of 
numbers;  but  their  -resistance  procured  more  fa¬ 
vourable  conditions.  They  preserved  a  rich  do¬ 
main,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mincius  to  the  Adria¬ 
tic  sea ;  they  resigned  the  ample  estates  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Tuscany  to  their  elder  kinsmen,  the 
German  Guelphs,  and  their  supreme  dominion  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Marquisses  of  Este,  till  the. 
yoke  was  lightened  and  removed  by  time  and 
distance,  and  the  rapid  downfall  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
The  law  of  the  Lombards,  which  was  still  professed 
in  the  Italian  branch,  disclaimed  all  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  and  the  portion  of  Hugo  and  Fulk  was 
again  divided  into  equal  lots  among  their  eight 
sons.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,, 
these  collateral  lines  were  indeed  united  in  the 
person  of  Azo  VI.,  the  great  grandson  of  Fulk ; 
but  he  was  far  from  uniting  the  whole  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors.  Many  feudal  possessions  had 
devolved  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  lord :  many  allodial  estates  had  been  convey¬ 
ed,  by  marriage,  into  strange  families.  Much, 
wealth  had  been  consumed,  much  land  had  been 
alienated,  to  supply  the  expense  of  luxury  and  Var  :• 
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and  of  all  that  had  been  consecrated  to  pious  uses, 
not  an  atom  could  revert  to  the  temporal  successor. 
2.  As  I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  Italy,  I  shall 
not  here  attempt  to  delineate  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  republics,  which  revived  in  that  country  the 
spirit  of  popular  freedom  and  commercial  industry. 
Their  revolt  against  the  Caesars  of  Germany  was 
embraced  as  a  national  cause:  in  the  successful 
war  against  Frederic  Barbarossa,  their  independence 
was  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
the  arms  of  the  nobles ;  and  among  the  nobles,  the 
Marquisses  of  Este  were  still  conspicuous  in  their 
decay.  Obizo  the  youngest,  but  the  last  survivor 
of  the  five  sons  of  Fulk,  appeared  at  the  congress 
of  Venice  with  a  retinue  of  an  hundred  and  eighty 
followers :  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  league  of 
Lombardy ;  and  such  was  his  patriotic  guilt,  that 
when  the  emperor  had  yielded  every  thing  in  the 
peace  of  Constance,  the  pardon  of  the  Marquis 
Obizo  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  clemency. 
As  we  may  not  suspect  these  feudal  lords  of  any 
tender  regard  for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  it  may  be 
fairly  supposed  that  they  acted  from  the  passion  or 
the  interest  of  the  moment,  without  discerning  that 
they  themselves  would  be  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  the  plebeian  conquerors.  Their  pride  was  in¬ 
sulted,  and  their  poverty  was  exposed,  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  luxury  of  trade:  their  subjects  of 
the  open  country  were  encouraged  to  rebel,  or 
tempted  to  desert;  and  as  soon  as  the  prejudice  of 
rank  had  been  dissolved,  the  scale  of  power  was 
rudely  weighed  down  by  the  last  and  most  nume¬ 
rous 
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rous  class  of  society.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Estffj 
his  peculiar  patrimony,  presumed  to  dispute  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  marquis  :  and  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  they  found  an  example  and  a  support 
in  the  populous  city  of  Padua,  which  was  able  to 
levy  an  army,  and  to  support  a  loss  of  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  of  her  sons.  The  institution  of  the  university 
must  have  contributed  to  the  wealth,  and  perhaps 
the  improvement,  of  Padua:  from  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  from  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England,  many  thousand  students  were  annually 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  various  profes¬ 
sors;  and  more  than  five  hundred  houses  were  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  accommodation  of  the  strangers. 
The  lessons  of  the  schools  might  serve  only  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  reign  of  prejudice,  but  the  inhabitants 
were  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  this  city, 
the  haughty  ancestors  of  Obizo  I.  had  erected 
their  tribunal,  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor: 
but  Obizo  himself  was  honoured  by  the  choice  of 
a  free  people,  who  elected  him  their  podesta,  or  su¬ 
preme  magistrate.  In  the  time  of  his  great-grand¬ 
son  Aldobrandino,  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
the  city  of  Padua  and  the  Marquis  of  Este.  The 
Paduans  raised  an  army,  summoned  their  allies  of 
Vicenza,  invaded  his.territory,  besieged  the  castle 
of  Este,  battered  the  walls,  and  even  the  palace, 
with  their  military  engines,  and  imposed  tile  terms 
of  a  hard  and  humiliating  capitulation.  The  mar¬ 
quis  was  reduced  to  adopt  the  name  and  obligations 
of  a  simple  burgher,  to  swear  that  lie  would  faith¬ 
fully 
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fully  obey  tlie  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  commons, 
and  to  reside  some  months  or  weeks  of  every  year 
within  the  walls  of  a  democracy,  in  which  the 
lowest  magistrate  was  his  superior,  and  the  poorest 
fellow-citizen  his  equal.  The  shame  of  this  tem¬ 
porary  submission  could  only  be  alleviated  by  the 
example  of  his  equals:  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
with  two  suffragan  bishops,  had  solicited  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  admitted  among  the  citizens  of  Pa¬ 
dua;  and  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  im¬ 
mediate  representative  of  Imperial  majesty,  was 
detained  as  a  captive  and  a  subject,  within  the 
walls  of  Pavia.  The  popular  states  of  Lombardy 
triumphed  in  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  was  the  only  noble  who 
had  strength  and  courage  to  maintain  his  here¬ 
ditary  independence. 

Liberty  had  raised  the  minds  of  the  Italians ;  but 
faction,  her  ugly  and  inseparable  sister,  corrupted 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  growing  republics. 
They  fought  against  the  Emperor,  against  their 
neighbours,  against  themselves :  the  necessity  of 
order  and  discipline  compelled  them  to  name  a 
foreign  dictator ;  and  the  nobles,  most  eminent  in 
arms,  in  policy,  in  power,  often  became  the  cap¬ 
tains,  and  sometimes  the  tyrants,  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  cities.  The  Marquisses  of  Este,  and  the  Ec- 
celins  of  Romano,  were  the  two  leading  families 
of  the  Trevisane  or  Veronese  March:  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  habits  of  command,  in¬ 
spired  that  lofty  and  martial  demeanour  which 
struck  the  plebeian  with  involuntary  awe ;  and 
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they  were  sure  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  multitude, 
when  they  softened  their  pride  into  artful  and  po¬ 
pular  condescension.  The  first  Eccelin  was  a 
gallant  knight  and  a  dexterous  politician :  in  Pa¬ 
lestine  and  Lombardy  he  was  elected  standard- 
bearer  or  general  of  the  confederate  armies;,  and 
in  the  great  rebellion  against  Frederic  I.  he  de¬ 
served  the  confidence  of  the  cities,  without  forfeit¬ 
ing  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor.  The  civil  and 
military  virtues  of  his  son,  Eccelin  the  Second, 
were  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  Eloquence:  he 
was  the  public  and  private  adversary  of  the  House 
of  Este ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Marquis  Azo  VI.  had 
declared  himself  chief  of  the  Guelphs,  the  Ghi- 
belline  faction  acknowledged  the  Count  of  Ro¬ 
mano  for  their  leader.  When  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.  descended  into  Italy,  his  court  was  attended 
by  the  rival  chiefs ;  and  their  interview  describes 
the  manners  of  the  time.  Eccelin  complained, 
that  in  a  neutral  city,  in  a  moment  of  truce  or 
friendship,  his  life  had  been  treacherously  attacked. 
“  I  was  walking,”  said  he,  “  with  the  Marquis  of 
Este,  on  the  place  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  On  a 
sudden  I  was  assaulted  by  the  swords  and  daggers 
of  his  followers :  my  friends  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners  in  my  sight;  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  I  could  disengage  my  right  arm  from 
the  strong  grasp  of  my  perfidious  companion.” 
The  Marquis  explained  or  denied  the  fact ;  but  in 
these  hostile  altercations,  Azo  twice  declined  a  chal¬ 
lenge  of  single  combat.  He  could  not  draw  his 
sword  against  Eccelin,  without  violating  the  majesty 
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of  the  Imperial  presence;  and  among  his  vassals 
he  had  many  more  noble  than  Salinguerra.  His 
reasons  might  be  good ;  his  courage  was  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  but — Azo  twice  declined  a  challenge  of 
single  combat.  The  next  day,  as  the  two  leaders 
were  riding  on  either  side  of  the  Emperor,  he  com¬ 
manded  them  to  salute  each  other.  “  Sir  Eccelin, 
salute  the  Marquis ;  Sir  Marquis,  salute  Eccelin 
and  the  command  was  given  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  even  in  that  age  appears  to  have  been  the 
fashionable  dialect.  They  obeyed :  but  the  supe¬ 
rior  dignity  of  the  Marquis  was  maintained,  by  his 
receiving  and  returning  the  compliment  without 
vailing  his  bonnet  to  the  humble  salute  of  Ecce¬ 
lin.  They  soon  joined  in  familiar  converse ;  and 
before  they  had  rode  two  miles,  the  suspicious 
Emperor,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  their  discord, 
began  to  be  apprehensive  of  their  union.  His  ap¬ 
prehensions  were  groundless;  and  their  deadly 
feuds,  in  council,  in  the  field,  in  the  cities,  con¬ 
tinued  to  rage,  with  alternate  success,  till  they 
both  slept  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  grave.  Their 
possessions  and  their  quarrels  were  inherited  by 
their  sons,  Azo  VJI.  and  Eccelin  the  Third ;  but 
in  a  contest  of  forty  years  the  Marquis  of  Este  was 
long  oppressed  by  the  genius  and  fortune  of  his 
rival.  The  excommunication  of  Frederic  II.  exas¬ 
perated  and  justified  the  hostilities  of  the  two  fac¬ 
tions.  From  a  sermon,  a  bull,  or  a  crusade,  the 
chief  of  the  Guelphs,  the  friend  of  the  Pope,  might 
derive  some  occasional  aid':  but  the  leader  of  the 
Ghibellines  was  more  strongly  supported  by  the 
vol.  hi.  j  r  power, 
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power,  and  often  by  the  presence,  of  a  warlike 
Prince,  who  filled  the  Trevisane  March  with  his 
armies  of  Germans  and  Saracens.  By  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Emperor,  his  own  arts,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  foreign  troops*  Eccelin  became  the  captain 
and  tyrant  of  the  cities  of  Verona,  Vicenza,- Padua, 
Trevigi,  Feltri,  Belluno,  Trent,  and  Brescia:  after 
the  loss  of  his  patron,  he  maintained  ten  years  his 
independent  reign,  and  proudly  boasted,  that  since 
Charlemagne,  no  prince  had  possessed  such  abso¬ 
lute  sway  over  the  Lombard  states.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  his  malice  and  revenge  were  directed 
against  the  Marquis  of  Este.  “  Strike  the  head 
of  the  serpent,  and  you  are  master  of  the  body,” 
was  his  frequent  exhortation;  from  a  hill  near 
Padua,  he  pointed  to  the  towers  of  Este,  and  shew¬ 
ed  the  Emperor  the  hostile  territories  which  were 
spread  over  the  plain.  Destitute  of  strength  and 
succour,  Azo  was  compelled  to  solicit  pardon,  to 
swear  fidelity,  and  to  purchase  a  precarious  respite, 
by  the  captivity,  perhaps  the  death  of  Rinaldo, 
his  only  son,  who  was  delivered  as  an  hostage,  into 
the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Second.  The  town  and 
castle  of  Este  were  at  length  besieged  by  the 
forces  of  . Eccelin:  his  artillery  consisted. of  four¬ 
teen  great  battering  engines,  which  cast  stones  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  weight ;  and  his  pioneers, 
who  were  drawn  from  the  silver  mines'  of  Carin- 
thia,  opened  a  subterraneous  passage  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  five  hundred  soldiers.  The  garrison  ca¬ 
pitulated  ;  and  instead  of  a  total  ruin,  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  repaired  by  Eccelin,  who  affected  to 
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reverence  the  dignity  of  the  place.  He  had  been 
praised  as  an  hero ;  he  was  gradually,  and  at  length 
generally,  abhorred  as  a  tyrant.  The  seeming  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  youth  were  stained  by  the  jealous  and 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  his  old  age :  and  whatsoever 
deductions  may  be  allowed  on  a  list  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  victims,  his  name  will  be  for  ever  recorded 
with  the  savage  monsters  of  Sicily  and  Rome. 
The  hatred  of  mankind  began  to  prevail  over  their 
fears  ;  and  after  a  long  persecution,  and  a  firm  re¬ 
sistance,  Azo  found  the  moment  of  victory  and 
revenge.  His  odious  rival  had  been  invited  by  one 
of  the  factions  of  Milan  :  the  conspiracy  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  enterprize  failed  :  but  on  his  return  to 
Brescia,  in  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  at  the  well- 
known  bridge  of  Cassano,  he  was  intercepted  by 
the  troops  of  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  Ferrara,  un¬ 
der  the  banner  of  the  Marquis  of  Este:  After  a 
short  combat,  the  valiant  Eccelin  (he  deserves  that 
praise)  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  :  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  life  were  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  insults  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
more  insulting  pity  of  the  conqueror.  Azo  VII. 
was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Lombardy :  but  he 
derived  more  glory  than  advantage  from  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  fall.  The  cause  of  the  Ghibellines  revived 
under  new  leaders :  the  cities  of  the  Trevisane 
March  were  usurped  by  the  new  families  of  Scala 
and  Carrara ;  and  instead  of  asserting  their  ancient 
right  to  the  government  of  Milan,  the  rising  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  Visconti  was  promoted  by  the  arms  and 
alliance  of  the  marquisses  of  Este. 
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It  was  in  the  state  of  Ferrara  that  they  first  esta¬ 
blished  a  princely  dominion,  on  the  basis,  and 
finally  on  the  ruins,  of  a  popular  government. 
The  flat  country,  which  is  intersected  by  the 
branches  of  the  Po,  had  formerly  been  a  wild  mo¬ 
rass,  impervious  to  the  Roman  highways.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  twelve  solitary 
villages  coalesced  into  a  fortified  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river :  the  safe  and  convenient  situa¬ 
tion  attracted  a  crowd  of  settlers ;  their  labours 
were  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  the  fens  into 
rich  and  productive  land;  and  the  rising  colony 
was  distinguished  by  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
privileges  of  a  city.  After  the  death  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Matilda,  Ferrara  tasted  the  blessings  and  the 
mischiefs  of  liberty :  the  patricians  and  the  ple¬ 
beians,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  disputed, 
in  arms,  the  command  of  the  republic:  thirty-two 
towers  of  defence  were  erected  within  the  walls; 
and  in  forty  years  the  factions  were  ten  times 
alternately  expelled.  Among  the  thirty-four  noble 
families  of  Ferrara,  the  pre-eminence  of  wealth  and 
power  was  claimed  by  the  rival  houses  of  the  Ade- 
lardi  and  Taurelli.  About  the  year  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  former  were  reduced 
to  an  infant  daughter  :  the  proposal  of  a  concilia¬ 
tory  marriage  was  rejected  by  their  adherents :  the 
heiress  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Obizo  I. : 
and  his  grandson  Azo  VI.  was  elected  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  husband  of  the  maid;  and  the  future  chief  of 
the  name  and  party  of  the  Adelardi.  Marchesella 
died  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  before  nature  would 
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allow  her  to  produce  a  child,  or  the  law  would 
permit  her  to  subscribe  a  will :  but  the  whole  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  her  fathers  was  yielded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Este,  and  his  gratitude,  or  ambition,  distributed 
the  fiefs  among  his  friends  and  followers.  By  this 
step,  he  acquired  a  commanding  influence  at  Fer¬ 
rara  :  Azo  VI.  was  declared  perpetual  lord  and  go-  A‘Dl  1208' 
vernor  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  act,  which  is  still 
extant,  betrays  the  madness  of  party,  by  the  grant 
of  absolute  and  unconditional  power.  From  this 
power,  his  son  was  degraded  to  the  humiliating 
permission  of  an  annual  visit ;  a  popular  and  pros¬ 
perous  state  was  again  established  by  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  and  it  was  not  till  after  thirty-two  years  of 
revolutions  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of 
Este  was  fixed  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  seventh  Azo.  At  the  head  of  the  confe¬ 
derated  forces  of  the  Pope,  of  Venice,  and  of  a.  d.  1240. 
Bologna,  he  marched  against  Ferrara:  but  a  hu¬ 
mane  conqueror  might  lament  that  the  revolution 
was  effected  by  the  calamities  of  a  siege,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  retreat  of  fifteen  hundred  citizens. 

These  evils  were  indeed  compensated  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice  of  twenty-four  years:  his  funeral  A.  d.  1264. 
was  honoured  by  the  tears  of  the  opposite  faction ; 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  grandson,  Obizo  II. 
succeeded  to  the  office,  or  rather  the  inheritance, 
of  his  father.  The  reputation  of  Obizo  II.  en¬ 
gaged  the  turbulent  republics  of  Modena  and  Reg¬ 
gio  to  accept  him  for  their  prince ;  and  at  the  time 
•of  his  decease,  three  populous  cities,  with  their 
ample  territories,  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  the 
f  f  3  mar- 
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marquisses  of  Este.  Modena  and  Reggio  were  in-, 
deed  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  his  son,  the  levity 
of  the  people,  and  the  arts  of  the  Ghibellines ;  and 
the  separation  lasted  thirty  years  in  the  one,  and 
an  hundred  in  the  other,  before  the  rebellious 
children  were  reconciled  to  their  parent.  But  the 
submission  of, Ferrara  was  pure  and  permanent, 
and  the  lapse  of  time  insensibly  erased  the  forms 
and  maxims  of  the  old  republic.  After  the  death 
of  Azo  VIII.,  whose  last  will  preferred  a  bastard 
a  .  d.  1308.  to  a  brother,  Ferrara  was  oppressed  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Venetians,  the  ambition  of  the  pope,  and 
the  Catalan  mercenaries  of  the  king  of  Naples : 
but  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  sfill  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  they  soon  rose  to 
the  deliverance  and  defence  of  their  country  under 
the  banner  of  the  zvhite  eagle .  This  constant  af¬ 
fection  is  at  once  the  praise  of  the.  subject  and 
sovereign.  This  praise  is  the  more  precious,  as  it 
must  almost  be  confined  to  the  subjects  of  the  mar¬ 
quisses  of  Este.  They  were  ranked  among  the 
princes,  of  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  families  which 
afterwards  emerged  to  greatness  were  confounded 
with  the.  meanest  of  the  people.  They  were,  the 
first  who  after  the  twelfth  century  acquired  by  po¬ 
pular  election  the  dominion  of  a  free  city.  And 
they  still  subsist  with  splendour  and  dignity, 
whije  the  tyrants  more  conspicuous  in  their  day 
have  left  only  a  name,  and  for  the  most  part  an 
odious  name,  to  the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  states  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio  were 
fairly  won  and  recovered  by  the  labour  and  fortune 
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of  the  Marquisses  of  Este.  But  the  liberality  of 
the  popes  and  emperors  was  an  easy  and  profitable 
virtue  :  they  granted  the  right  to  those  who  had 
the  actual  possession,  bestowed  the  title  where  the 
substance  was  lost,  and  confirmed  their  pretensions 
by  resigning  to  others  what  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  or  to  hold  for  their  own  use.  The  court  of 
Rome  was  informed  of  the  merit  and  reputation  of 
Azo  VI. ;  and  he  accepted  from  the  two  sovereigns 
of  Christendom,  from  pope  Innocent  III.  and  the 
emperor  Otho  IV.  a  double  investiture  of  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona,  which  extended  over  twelve 
dioceses  and  counties  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennine.  But  this  splendid  gift  was  no  more 
than  the  right  without  the  power  of  subduing  a 
warlike  people,  in  strong  opposition  to  the  church 
and  the  empire.  This  enterprize,  which  might 
seem  above  the  strength  of  Azo,  was  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  his  eldest  son  the  Marquis  Aldobranr 
dino,  who  raised  the  supplies  of  the  war  by  pawn¬ 
ing  his  younger  brother  to  the  usurers  of  Florence. 
The  war  was  suspended  by  his  untimely  death ; 
the  conquest  was  never  achieved ;  the  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  in  the  third  generation  the 
vain  title  of  Marquis  of  Ancona  was  silently  dis¬ 
missed.  The  fens  of  Ferrara- might  have  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  exarchate,  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  might  allege  the  donations 
of  Constantine,  of  Pepin,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
the  .Countess  Matilda:  but  in  the  .first  century 
after  their  election,  the  Marquisses  of  Este  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  superior,  save  God  and  the  people. 
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It  was  in  a  moment  of  distress  and  exile,  that  they 
accepted  from  Clement  V.  the  title  of  Vicars  of 
the  Church :  that  they  submitted  to  hold  the 
feudatory  possession  of  Ferrara  by  an  annual 
payment  of  ten  thousand  gold  florins.  They 
regained  their  sovereignty  without  the  aid,  and 
against  the  efforts,  of  the  court  of  Rome :  the 
treaty  was  however  ratified,  and  if  the  tribute  suf¬ 
fered  some  occasional  abatement,  they  could  never 
break  the  chain  of  feudal  dependence,  which  was 
at  length  fatal  to  the  house  of  Este.  After  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  they  obtained  on 
more  easy  terms  the  title  of  vicars  of  the  empire : 
and  the  natives  of  Italy,  like  those  of  India,  con¬ 
tinued  to  reverence  the  seal  and  subscription  of 
their  impotent  king.  Before  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  German  emperors,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  traffic  of  avarice  and  vanity, 
were  tempted  to  revive  in  Italy  the  long-forgotten 
a. n.  1395.  title  of  duke:  and  at  the  price  of  an  hundred 
thousand  gold  florins  the  Visconti  of  Milan  were 
exalted  above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  Twenty- 
two  years  afterwards,  the  exclusive  dignity  of  the 
Dukes  of  Milan  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
a.  d.  ui?.  similar  honours  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  The  third 
candidate  was  Borso  Marquis  of  Este,  the  twelfth 
in  lineal  descent  from  the  old  Marquis  Albert- Azo 
the  Second :  his  reign  was  wise  and  fortunate,  and 
the  proverb  which  he  left  behind  him,  “  This  is 
not  the  time  of  Duke  Borso,”  is  far  more  glorious 
than  all  the  trappings  of  mortal  pride-  In  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  by  the 
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Emperor  Frederic  the  Third,  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Modena  and  Reggio.  Eighteen  years  after¬ 
wards  the  ambitious  imitation  of  Pope  Paul  the 
Second  conferred  on  Borso  the  superior  title  of 
Duke  of  Ferrara;  and  the  crowns,  the  mantles, 
and  the  sceptres  used  in  these  pompous  investi¬ 
tures,  were  second  only  to  the  majesty  of  kings. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Duke  was  imposed  on 
the  republic  of  Florence  by  the  arms  and  authority 
of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  genius  of  the  great  Cosmo 
soon  gave  him  a  rank  in  the  political  system  of 
Europe.  A  dispute  for  precedency  arose  between 
the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Florence ;  and  if  the 
Este  could  boast  the  nobility  of  their  race,  and  the 
priority  of  their  creation,  the  Medici  might  plead 
the  wealth,  the  extent,  and  perhaps  the  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  the  state  over  which  they  reigned.  The 
courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  long  balanced  their 
respective  claims  without  risking  a  final  sentence ; 
and  the  dispute  could  be  appeased  only  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  new  title  and  prerogatives  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  this  frivolous  contest  the 
powers  of  France  and  Spain  were  interested,  and 
had  it  been  decided  by  arms,  such  a  war  would 
have  added  a  chapter  to  the  annals  of  human 
vanity. 

While  fhe  honours  of  the  House  of  Este  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  popes  and  emperors,  a  republic  insulted 
and  almost  oppressed  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara.  Had 
Venice  been  prudent,  Venice  would  have  been 
content  with  the  riches  of  commerce  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea.  But  this  maritime  empire  served 
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only  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  an  Italian  con¬ 
quest  :  discipline  and  wealth  obtained  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory  over  weakness  and  discord ;  and  in-  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  the  provinces  of  Terra  Firma  were 
added  to  the  dominion  of  St.  Mark.  Nicholas  the 
Third,  Marquis  of  Este,  and  Lord  of  Ferrara,  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  assist  the  Carrara  princes,  and  to 
A.  d.  1405.  save  the  important  barrier  of  Padua.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  instantly  filled  the  Po  with  armed  vessels ; 
his  territories  were  ravaged ;  his  capital  was  starved, 
till  he  left  his  allies  to  their  fate;  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  senate,  and  resigned  himself  to  such 
conditions  as  resentment  and  avarice  could  impose. 
After  a  servitude  of  fourscore  years,  his  son  Her¬ 
cules  I.  was  accused  of  a  generous,  or  criminal  re¬ 
volt :  the  superior  forces  of  Venice  encompassed 
Ferrara  by  sea  and  land,  and  if  a  league  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  powers  protected  him  from  total  ruin,  the  duke 
was  bound  by  the  new  treaty  in  a  closer  and  more 
a.  d.  1482  weighty  chain.  1.  A  superior  title,  and  more 
ample  sway,  might  compensate  for  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  command  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa¬ 
dua.  But  Este  was  still  dear  and  sacred  to  the 
princes  of  that  name :  the  transient1  recovery  of 
the  castle,  the  town,  and  the  fief,  had  delighted 
A.  D.  1389.  their  hereditary  pride,  and  it  was  not  without  re¬ 
gret  that  they  beheld  that  ancient  posse*ssion,  the 
source  of  their  title,  for  ever  melted  into  the  Vene¬ 
tian  state.  The  Polesine,  or  island  of  Rovigo, 
which  had  once  been  mortgaged  for  sixty  thousand 
ducats  to  the  Venetians,  was  irrevocably  ceded  by 
Hercules  I. ;  and  not  a  vestige  remained  of  the 
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patrimonial  estates  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  which  had 
been  acquired  five  hundred  years  before  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Albert-Azo  I.  2.  The  goods  and  persons  of 
the  Venetians  who  descended  the  Po,  were  exempt 
from  all  tolls  and  duties  whatsoever:  every  stranger 
was  shielded  under  that  respectable  name;  and 
even  the  peasants  of  the  borders  began  to  claim 
the  immunities  of  St.  Mark.  The  same  grievance 
which  impaired  the  revenue,  attacked  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  since  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  raise  any  forts  or  barriers,  which  might 
obstruct  a  free  passage  through  his  territories  either 
by  land  or  water.  3.  With  the  avarice  of  a  trading 
power,  Venice  aspired  to  a  monopoly  of  salt  in 
the  Adriatic  gulf.  The  duke  was  rigorously  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  and  profits  of  his  salt-works  of 
Commachio ;  and  his  subjects  were  compelled  to 
purchase  in  a  foreign  market  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  nature  had  so  profusely  scattered  on 
their  own  shores.  4.  A  citizen  of  Venice  resided 
at  Ferrara  with  the  title  of  Viccdominus  ;  he  was 
the  proper  judge  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  his  behaviour  insulted  the  prince,  his  daily 
usurpations  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  and 
his  last  act  was  the  imprisonment  of  a  native  and  a 
priest.  Peace  was  oppressive;  but  war  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  House  of  Este.  The  three  last  so¬ 
vereigns  of  Padua,  a  father  and  his  two  sons,  had 
been  strangled  in  the  prisons  of  V enice ;  the  remains 
of  the  Carrara  and  Scala  families  were  proscribed; 
and  the  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  senate  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  examples  of  ancient  Rome. 
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Twenty-five  years  after  the  last  treaty  of  Her¬ 
cules  I.  his  son  and  successor  Alphonso  I.  embraced 
the  fairest  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  In  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  four  great  potentates  of 
Europe  united  their  arms  against  a  single  republic; 
the  Pope,  Julius  II. ;  the  Emperor,  Maximilian  of 
Austria;  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France  and  Duke  of 
Milan ;  and  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon  and  Naples. 
Each  of  the  allies  had  suffered  some  injuries,  had 
lost  some  territories,  and  they  all  considered  the 
prosperity  of  Venice  with  the  same  sentiments  of 
indignation  and  envy  which  are  excited  in  the 
breast  of  a  noble  by  the  luxury  and  insolence  of  a 
wealthy  merchant.  While  Maximilian  delayed, 
while  Ferdinand  dissembled,  while  the  Pope  pro¬ 
nounced  his  excommunications,  the  King  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  his  invincible  cavalry,  had  passed 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  the  mer¬ 
cenary  bands  of  St.  Mark  were  trampled  under 
their  horses’  feet.  The  firmness  of  Rome  after  a 
great  defeat  was  not  imitated  by  the  senators  of 
Venice :  they  despaired  of  the  republic,  evacuated 
in  a  day  the  conquests  of  an  age,  and  abandoned  to 
the  confederates  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Under 
the  wing  of  these  confederates,  Alphonso,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  had  acceded  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
and  accepted  the  office,  or  rather  the  title,  of 
Standard-bearer  or  General  of  the  Church.  The 
first  act  of  hostility  was  to  vindicate  his  indepen¬ 
dence  :  the  county  of  Rovigo  yielded  to  his  attack ; 
and  he  received  from  the  Emperor,  the  investiture  of 
Este.  In  this  public  shipwreck  Venice  was  saved 
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by  the  zeal  of  her  nobles,  and  the  fidelity  of  her 
subjects:  the  nobles  sacrificed  their  lives,  or  at 
least  their  fortunes,  in  their  own  cause ;  the  sub¬ 
jects,  without  speculating  on  the  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  had  long  enjoyed,  and  now  regretted  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  a  parental  aristocracy.  The 
metropolis  was  impregnable  and  rich;  the  trans¬ 
marine  provinces  were  untouched ;  the  navy  was 
entire;  new  armies  were  purchased;  the  allies 
began  to  feel  suspicion,  and  to  alfect  pity;  and 
the  deliverance  of  Padua  announced  the  rising- 
fortunes  of  the  republic.  While  the  Venetians 
strove  to  resist  or  disarm  their  more  formidable 
enemies,  the  rebel  Alphonso  (such  was  the  style  of 
the  senate)  was  marked  as  the  object  of  vengeance, 
to  which  his  station  exposed  him  on  every  side. 
Against  the  advice  of  their  wisest  counsellors,  their 
admiral  Angelo  Trevisano,  with  eighteen  gallics, 
and  a  train  of  brigantines,  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Po,  spread  desolation  on  either  bank,  and  pre¬ 
pared  with  forts  and  bridges  the  passage  of  the 
army  and  the  siege  of  Ferrara.  But  the  army  was 
called  away  by  a  seasonable  diversion;  and  the 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  Duke  himself,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal 
Hippolito.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  dikes  they 
had  planted  their  long  batteries,  which  supported 
an  incessant  fire ;  and  the  affrighted  Venetian., 
were  suddenly  oppressed  by  the  armed  vessels 
which  issued  from  the  city.  The  admiral  ignomi- 
niously  fled  with  the  great  standard  of  St.  Mark ; 
two  gallies  escaped,  three  were  burnt  or  sunk,  and 
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the  remaining  thirteen. followed  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror,  who  immediately  assaulted  and  demo¬ 
lished  all  the  works  of  the  siege*  His  victory  might 
he  ascribed  to  his  superior  artillery,  and  that  supe¬ 
riority  was  the  effect  of  his  own  skill  and  industry. 
Three  hundred  cannons  were  cast  in  his  fo undery, 
and  deposited  in  his  arsenal;  he  liberally  enter¬ 
tained  the  best  engineers ;  and  the  well-adapted 
fortifications  of  stone,  of  earth,  and  of  water,  had 
rendered  Ferrara  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Italy.  The  French,  who  served  with  their  ally, 
celebrate  the  politeness,  the  knowledge,  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of. the  Duke:  and  Alphonso  expended 
above  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  reward 
the  service,  and  to  secure  the  friendship,  of  the 
Gallic  chiefs. 

But  their  friendship  soon  became  dangerous  to 
the  House  of  Este,  when  the  same  confederates 
who  had  joined  with  France  for  the  destruction  of 
Venice,  conspired  with  Venice  for  the  expulsion 
A.D.1510.  of  the  French.  The  new  league  was  formed  and 
sanctified  by  Julius  II.,  who  secretly  aspired  to  de¬ 
liver  Italy  from  the  barbarians ;  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  his  first  engagements  exas¬ 
perated  the  fiercest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  St.  Peter.  Alphonso  was  degraded.from 
the  rank  of  a  vassal  and  a  Christian :  his  rich  for¬ 
feiture  was.  devoured  by  the  avarice  perhaps  of  a 
papal  nephew,  and  his  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  extended  to  both  worlds.  ,  Against  him  the ' 
temporal  and  spiritual  arms  of  Rome  were  equally 
a.d.1511.  directed:  his  city  of  Modena  was  occupied:  in 
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the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  the  presence  of  Julius 
animated  the  troops,  and  the  aged  father  of  the 
Christians  pressed  the  siege  of  Mirandola  with  the 
vigour  of  a  youthful  soldier.  Ferrara  however  was 
saved  by  its  own  strength  and  the  Gallic  succours  : 
the  army  of  Lewis  XII.  invaded  the  ecclesiastical 
state  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  the  valiant 
Gaston  of  Foix  :  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna  the  fury  A.D.1512, 
of  the  French  cavalry  was  encountered  by  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  the  success  of 
the  day  might  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  led  the  vanguard,  and 
directed  the  infantry.  But  after  the  loss  of  Gaston, 
the  strange  retreat  of  the  victorious  army,  and  the 
rapid  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  solitary  and  humble 
client  of  France  remained  without  defence  under 
the  hand  of  a  merciless  oppressor.  While  he 
waited  as  a  suppliant  in  the  Vatican,  his  city  of 
Reggio  was  surprised  and  stolen  ;  he  was  insulted 
by  the  proposal  of  yielding  Ferrara  for  a  poor  and 
precarious  exchange ;  and  even  the  validity  of  his 
safe- conduct  was  questioned  by  a  perfidious  court. 

The  liberty,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  Alphonso  were 
rescued  by  the  grateful  friendship  of  the  Colonna: 
they  forced  the  Lateran  Gate,  lodged  him  in  the 
castle  of  Marino,  and  watched  over  his  escape  in 
the  various  disguises  of  a  huntsman,  a  servant,  and 
a  friar.  A  single  event  could  suspend  his  ruin;  a.d.i5j3, 
and  by  that  event  was  his  ruin  suspended.  Julius 
II.  expired ;  his  passions  were  buried  in  his  tomb ; 
but  his  policy  with  a  milder  aspect  still  reigned  in 
the  councils  of  his  successors.  Leo  X.  was  top 
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generous  to  be  just ;  and  the  ambition  of  his  family 
was  concealed  by  the  sacred  veil  of  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  church.  After  the  victory  of 
a.d.1515.  Marignan,  Francis  I.  might  have  discharged  his 
obligations  by  an  act  of  equity  and  power :  but  in¬ 
stead  of  commanding  he  negociated  with  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  restitution  of  Modena  and  Reggio 
to  his  long-suffering  ally,  was  often  promised,  and 
as  often  eluded :  the  failure  of  a  secret  conspiracy 
provoked  the  Roman  pontiff  to  thunder  a  new 
sentence  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture ;  and 
one  of  the  medals  of  Alphonso  attests  his  miraculous 
deliverance  from  the  lion's  paw.  Adrian  VI.  had 
a  conscience,  a  faculty  long  dormant  in  the  vicars 
of  Christ :  but  his  scruples  were  removed  by  the 
Italian  casuists:  and  he  found  it  more  easy  to 
absolve  the  sins  than  to  restore  the  states  of  the 
House  of  Este.  Clement  VII.  an  illegitimate 
son,  adopted  the  politics  of  the  Medici ;  and  had 
his  arts  been  successful,  Machiavel,  who  was  still 
alive,  might  have  been  proud  of  his  disciple. 
After  a  tedious  and  treacherous  delay,  the  sword  of 
Alphonso  vindicated  his  own  rights ;  and  his  pru¬ 
dence  seized  the  fortunate  moments  of  the  conclave 
and  the  captivity  of  Clement  VII.  The  gates  of 
Modena  and  Reggio  were  joyfully  opened  to  their 
native  prince :  and  on  a  payment  to  the  Pope  of  an 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  his  possession  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
whose  interest  prompted  him  to  establish  the  peace 
of  Italy.  During  these  revolutions  the  t)uke  of 
Ferrara  concluded  a  truce,  and  finally  a  treaty, 

with 
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With  the  Venetians :  his  patrimonial  estates  of 
Este  and  RoVigo  were  for  ever  lost:  but  he  no 
longer  felt  or  feared  the  tyranny  of  a  republic 
which  had  been  trained  to  moderation  in  the  school 
of  adversity. 

Among  the  noble  marriages  of  the  Este,  two 
princes,  Azo  VIII.  and  Hercules  I.  had  been 
allied  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  the  rival  houses 
of  Anjou  and  Arragon.  But  these  lofty  con¬ 
nexions  had  not  been  productive  of  any  solid 
benefit,  and  the  Venetians  signified  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  preferred 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  instead  of  choosing  a 
senator  for  his  father  and  patron.  In  the  next 
generation,  the  House  of  Este  was  sullied  by  a 
sanguinary  and  incestuous  race;  by  the  nuptials 
of  Alphonso  I.  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  the  Tiberius  of  Christian  Rome.  This 
modern  Lucretia  might  have  assumed  with  more 
propriety  the  name  of  Messalina;  since  the  woman 
who  can  be  guilty,  who  can  even  be  accused,  of  a 
criminal  commerce  with  a;  father  and  two  brothers, 
must  be  abandoned  to  all  the  licentiousness  of 
venal  love.  Her  vices  were  highly  coloured  by  a 
contempt  for  decency  :  at  a  banquet  in  the  apos¬ 
tolical  palace,  by  the  side  of  the  Pope,  she  beheld 
without  a  blush  the  naked  dances  and  lascivious 
postures  of  fifty  prostitutes :  she  distributed  the 
prizes  to  the  champions  of  Venus,  according  to 
the  number  of  victories  which  they  achieved  in 
her  presence.  Hercules  I.  was  unwilling  to  accept 
such  a  consort  for  his  eldest  son,  but  he  was 
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apprehensive  of  the  bulls  and  daggers  of  the 
Borgia  family :  he  was  tempted  by  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ducats,  the  city  and 
district  of  Cento,  and  the  reduction  of  his  annual 
tribute  to  a  slight  quit-rent  of  an  hundred  florins. 
The  marriage  articles  were  signed ;  and  as  the  bed 
of  Lucretia  was  not  then  vacant,  her  third  husband, 
a  royal  bastard  of  Naples,  was  first  stabbed,  and 
afterwards  strangled  in  the  Vatican.  Perhaps  the 
youth  of  Lucretia  had  been  seduced  by  example.; 
perhaps  she  had  been  satiated  with  pleasure; 
perhaps  she  was  awed  by  the  authority  of  her  new 
parent  and  husband :  but  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara 
lived  seventeen  years  without  reproach,  and 
Alphonso  I.  believed  himself  to  be  the  father  of 
three  sons.  The  eldest,  his  successor,  Hercules 
II.  expiated  this  maternal  stain  by  a  nobler  choice; 
and  his  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  mingling  the 
blood  of  Este  with  that  of  France.  By  his  second 
marriage  with  Anne  Duchess  of  Britanny,  Lewis 
XII.  left  only  t>vo  daughters  :  Claude,  the  eldest, 
became  the  wife  of  his  successor  Francis  I.  and 
Renee  her  younger  sister,  who  had  once  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  Charles  V.  was  bestowed  on  Hercules  II. 
hereditary  prince,  and  after  his  father’s  decease, 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  Her  portibn  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  was  paid  in  a  territorial 
equivalent,  the  dukedoms  of  Chartres  and  Montar- 
gis:  but  Renbe  was  perhaps  the  true  heiress  of 
Britanny,  since  the  agreement  which  secured  the 
perpetual  independence  of  the  duchy  might  be 
applied  with  as  much  reason  to  a  second,  daughter 
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as  to  a  second  son.  The  French  princess,  whose 
mind  was  more  beautiful  than  her  person,  con¬ 
tinued  above  thirty  years  to  adorn  the  court  of 
Ferrara :  her  liberal  understanding  was  improved 
by  the  learning  of  the  age ;  nor  was  it  her  fault  if 
in  the  learning  of  the  age  she  discovered  and 
studied  the  vain  science  of  astrology.  During  a 
long  exile  she  cherished  a  tender  remembrance  of 
her  native  country :  every  Frenchman,  according 
to  his  degree,  who  visited  Ferrara,  either  praised 
her  munificence,  or  blessed  her  charity  :  and  the 
relics  of  a  Neapolitan  expedition,  ten  thousand 
naked  and  hungry  fugitives,  were  relieved  by  the 
profuse  alms  of  the  Duchess.  When  her  treasurer 
represented  the  enormous  expense,  “  they  are  my 
countrymen,”  Ren6e  generously  replied,  “  and  had 
God  given  me  a  beard,  they  would  be  now  my 
subjects.”  But  these  virtues  were  the  splendid 
sins  of  a  heretic.  From  her  cradle  and  in  her 
marriage,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Alphonso  I.  had  learned  to  hate  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope :  her  firm  and  curious  under¬ 
standing  was  not  afraid  of  religious  inquiries ;  and 
she  listened  to  the  new  teachers,  who  professed  to 
revive  the  old  truths  of  the  gospel.  Clement, 

Marot,  and  John  Calvin  were  hospitably  enter-  A- D* 1535- 
tained  at  Ferrara;  in  the  conversion  of  the  Duchess, 
the  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  seconded  by 
the  wit  of  the  poet ;  and  the  apostle  of  Geneva 
was  proud  to  spread  his  conquests  on  the  verge  of 
the  realm  of  Antichrist.  But  this  spark,  which 
might  have  kindled  a  flame  in  Italy,  was  quickly 
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extinguished  by  the  diligence  of  the  inquisitors, 
and  Hercules  II.  was  apprehensive  of  the  temporal, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  punishment  of  the  guilt  of 
heresy.  Calvin  and  Marot  fled  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains:  Ren6e  heard  with  sullen  constancy  the 
sermons  of  the  popish  doctors ;  but  after  suffering 
the  dismission  of  her  French  servants,  and  the 
hardships  of  a  prison,  she  submitted  with  a  sigh  'to 
wear  the  mask  of  dissimulation.  A  more  open 
profession  of  Calvinism  after  her  husband’s  death, 
determined  and  hastened  her  departure  from 
Ferrara:  and  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Ren£e  of 
France  were  spent  in  her  native  country.  In  the 
bloody  scenes  of  persecution  and  war,„the  Duchess 
maintained  her  dignity  and  protected  her  brethren. 
Her  castle  of  Montargis,  near  Paris,  was  a  sure 
asylum  for  the  Huguenots ;  and  when  it  was 
threatened  with  a  siege,  she  boldly  replied,  “  the 
Catholics  may  assault  my  residence,  they  will  find  , 
me  standing  in  the  breach,  and  prepared  to  try 
whether  they  will  fire  on  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  France.”  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king;  but 
the  wife  of  her  son  Alphonso  II.  was  the  daughter 
and  sister  of  two  emperors,  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Maximilian  II.  of  the  House  of  Austria.  * 

The  five  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  Borso,  Hercules  T. 
Alphonso  I.  Hercules  II.  and  Alphonso  II.  seem 
to  have  been  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  far 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  wealth  and  power. 
Their  merit  was  superior  to  their  fortune  ;  they 
supported  with  firmness  the  calamities  of;  war ; 
they  improved  and  enjoyed  the  prosperity  of  peace. 
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Near  a  century  before  the  end  of  their  reign, 
Alexander  VI.  in  his  bull  of  investiture,  applauds 
the  useful  labours  of  Hercules  I.  which  had  in¬ 
creased  the  numbers  and  happiness  of  his  people, 
which  had  adorned  the  city  of  Ferrara  with  strong 
fortifications  and  stately  edifices,  and  which  had 
reclaimed  a  large  extent  of  unprofitable  waste. 
The  vague  and  spreading  branches  of  the  Po  were 
confined  in  their  proper  channels  by  moles  and 
dikes;  the  intermediate  lands  were  converted  to 
pasture  and  tillage;  the  fertile  district  became  the 
granary  of  Venice;  and  the  corn  exports  of  a 
single  year  were  exchanged  for  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats.  The  triangular  island 
or  delta  of  Mesola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  had 
been  recovered  from  the  waters  by  Alphonso  II. 
who  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  nine  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference:  a  palace,  with  its  dependencies  of 
stables  and  gardens,  arose  in  this  new  creation,  and 
it  was  reserved  by  the  founder  for  his  favourite 
amusements  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Ferrara 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Italian 
cities :  the  walls  and  buildings  have  survived  the 
loss  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  now  reduced 
from  fourscore  thousand  to  a  tenth  part:  the 
works  of  superstition  were  enriched  by  each 
generation  :  the  arsenal,  in  a  long  peace,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  theatres  and  palaces,  and  if  the  hand  of 
the  princely  architect  be  most  conspicuous,  many 
vacant  houses  are  the  monuments  of  private 
opulence  and  taste.  Modena  and  Reggio,  more 
favourably  treated  by  nature,  were  not  abandoned 
c  a  3  by 
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by  the  House  of  Este :  the  course  of  the  P©> 
opened  much  inland,  and  some  foreign  trade;  and 
a  colony  of  Flemish  exiles  attempted  to  revive  the 
declining  arts,  of  the  loom.  I  am  not  instructed 
to  define  the  revenue  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara: 
hut  it  is  the  praise  of  Alphonso  I.  that  he  left  a 
treasure,  without  increasing  his  taxes;  it  is  the 
reproach  of  Alphonso  II.  that,  'with  an  increase  of 
taxes,  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable  debt. 
The  court  of  these  princes  was  at  all  times  polite 
and  splendid :  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  birth, 
a  marriage,  a  journey,  a  festival,  the  passage  of  an 
illustrious  stranger,  they  strove  to  surpass  their 
equals,  and  to  equal  their  superiors ;  and  the  vanity 
of  the  people  was  gratified  at  their  own  expense. 
Seven  hundred  horses  were  ranged  in  Borso’s 
stables ;  and  in  the  sport  of  hawking,  the  Duke 
was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  hundred  falconers. 
In  his  Roman  expedition,  to  receive  the  ducal 
investiture,"  his  train  of  five  hundred  gentlemen, 
his  chamberlains  and  pages,  one  hundred  menial 
servants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mules,  were 
clothed,  according  to.  their  degree,  in  brocade, 
velvet,  or  fine  cloth :  the  bells  of  the  mules  were 
of  silyer,  and  the  dresses,  liveries,  and  trappings, 
were  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery. 
The  martial  train  of  Alphonso  II.  in  his  campaign 
in  Hungary,  consisted  of  three  Hundred  gentlemen, 
each  of  whom  was  followed  by  an  esquire  and  two 
arquebusiers  on  horseback;  and  the  arms  and 
apparel  of  this  gallant  troop  were  such  as,  might 
provoke  the  envy  of  the  Germans,  and  the  avarice 
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of  the  Turks.  Did  I  possess  a  book,  printed 
undbr  the  title  of  the  Chivalries  of  Ferrara,  I 
should  not  pretend  to  describe  the  nuptials  of  the 
same  Duke  with  the  Emperor’s  sister :  the  balls, 
the  feasts,  and  tournaments  of  many  busy  days ; 
and  the  final  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Love, 
which  was  erected  in  the  palace  garden,  with  a 
stupendous  scenery  of  porticos  and  palaces,  of 
woods  and  mountains.  '  That  the  last  shew  should 
continue  six  hours,  without  appearing  tedious  to 
the  spectators,  is  perhaps  the  most  incredible  cir¬ 
cumstance.  In  each  generation  of  the  House  of 
Este,  a  younger  brother,  with  the  rank  of  Cardinal, 
held  some  of  the  richest  bishoprics  and  abbies  in 
Italy  and  France.  These  noble  and  wealthy 
ecclesiastics  were  the  patrons  of  every  art:  the 
Villa  Estense  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  is  the  work  of 
Cardinal  Hippolitus,  brother  to  Hercules  II.  the 
palace,  gardens,  and  water-works,  exhibit,  in  their 
present  decay,  the  spirit  of  a  prince  and  the  taste 
of  the  age. 

A  philosopher,  according  to  his  temper,  may 
laugh  or  weep  at  this  ostentatious  and  oppressive 
splendour;  nor  will  he  be  disarmed  by  the  patronage 
and  perfection  of  the  finer  arts,  which  flourished  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  he  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  modest  encouragement  of  learning  and 
genius,  an  expense  which  can  never  drain  the 
treasures  of  a  prince.  An  university  had  been 
founded  at  Padua  by  the  House  of  Este,  and  the 
scholastic  rust  was  polished  away  by  the  revival  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  studies 
g  g  4  of 
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of  Ferrara  were  directed  by  skilful  and  eloquent 
professors,  either  natives  or  foreigners:  the  ducal 
library  was  filled  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
manuscript  and  printed  books;  and  as  soon  as 
twelve  new  comedies  of  Plautus  had  been  found 
in  Germany,  the  Marquis  Lionel  of  Este  was  i im¬ 
patient  to  obtain  a  fair  .and  faithful  copy  of  that 
ancient  poet.  Nor  were  these  elegant  pleasures 
confined  to  the  learned  world.  Under  the  reign 
of  Hercules  I.,  a  wooden  theatre,  at  the  moderate 
cost  of  a  thousand -crowns,  was  constructed  in  the 
largest  court  of  the  palace :  the  scenery  represented 
some  houses,  a  sea-port,  and  a  ship,  and  the  Me^ 
nechmi  of  Plautus,  which  had  been  translated  into. 
Italian  by  the  Duke  himself,  was  acted  before  a 
numerous  and  polite  audience.  In  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and  with  the  same  success,  the  Amphytrion 
of  Plautus,  and  the  Eunuch  of  Terence,  were  sue-, 
cessively  exhibited;  and  these  classic  models, 
which  formed  the  taste  of  the  spectators,  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  poets  of  the  age.  For  the 
use  of  the  court  and  theatre  of  Ferrara,  Ariosto 
composed  his  comedies,  which  were  often  played) 
with  applause,  which  are  still  read  with  pleasure: 
and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  arts,  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  Alphonso  I.  did  not  disdain  to 
speak  a  prologue  on  the  stage.  In  the  legitimate 
forms,  of  dramatic  composition  the  Italians  have 
not  excelled:  but  it  was  in  the.  court  of  Ferrara 
that  they  invented  and  refined  the  pastoral  comedy, 
a  romantic  arcadia,  which  violates  the  truth  of 
manners,  and  the  simplicity  of  nature,  but  which 
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Commands  our  indulgence,  by  the  elaborate  luxury 
of  eloquence  and  wit.  The  Aminta  of  Tasso  was 
written  for  the  amusement,  and  acted  in  the  pre¬ 
sence,  of  Alphonso  II.;  and  his  sister  Leonora 
might  apply  to  herself  the  language  of  a  passion, 
which  disordered  the  reason,  without  clouding  the 
genius,  of  her  poetical  lover.  Of  the  numerous 
imitations,  the  Pastor  Fidoof  Guarini,  which  alone 
can  vie  with  the  fame  and  merit  of  the  original,  is 
the  work  of  the  Duke’s  secretary  of  state :  it  was 
exhibited  in  a  private  house  at  Ferrara :  but  the 
retreat  of  the  author  from  the  service  of  his  native 
prince,  has  bestowed  oil  Turin  the  honour  of  the 
first  public  representation.  The  father  of  the 
Tuscan  muses,  the  sublime,  but  unequal  Dante, 
had  pronounced  that  Ferrara  was  never  honoured 
with  the  name  of  a  poet :  he  would  have  been 
astonished  to  behold  the  chorus  of  bards,  of  melo¬ 
dious  swans,  (their  own  allusion,)  who  now  peo¬ 
pled  the  banks  of  the  Po.  In  the  court  of  Duke 
Borso  and,  his  successor,  Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandi- 
ano,  was  respected  as  a  noble,  a  soldier,  and  a 
scholar:  his  vigorous  fancy  first  celebrated  the 
loves  and  exploits  of  the  Paladin  Orlando  ;  and  his 
fame  has  at  once  been  preserved  and  eclipsed  by 
the  brighter  glories  of  the  continuation  of  his 
work.  Ferrara  may  boast,  that  on  her  classic 
ground,  Ariosto  and  Tasso  lived  and  sung ;  that 
the  lines  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata,  were  inscribed  in  everlasting  cha¬ 
racters  under  the  eye  of  the  first  .and  second  Al¬ 
phonso.  In  a  period  of  near  three  thousand  years, 
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five  great  epic  poets  have  arisen  in  the  world :  and, 
it  is  a  singular  prerogative,  that  two  of  the  five 
should  be  claimed  as  their  own,  by  a  short  age, 
and  a  petty  state. 

But  the  glory  of  Ferrara,  and  perhaps  the  legiti¬ 
mate  race  of  the  Este,  expired  with  Alphonso  II. 
As  he  left  neither  children  nor  brothers,  his  first 
cousin,  Don  Caesar,  the  son  of  a  younger  son  of 
Alphonso  I.,  was  the  next  in  the  lineal  order  of  de- 
scent.  His  claim  to  the  succession  was  ratified  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Duke,  who  had  obtained  from 
the  Emperor,  though  not  from  the  Pope,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  choosing  an  heir  in  his  own  family.  And 
the  senate  of  Ferrara,  which  still  preserved  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  election,  presented  him,  with  apparent 
loyalty,  the  sword  of  justice,  and  the  sceptre  of 
dominion.  The  people  submitted  to  a  prince, 
who  seemed  to  unite  the  various  titleg  of  birth, 
donation,  and  of  the  public  choice ;  the  accession 
of  Don  Caesar  was  announced  to  the  courts  of 
Italy  and  Europe ;  and  his  reign  might  have  been 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  had  not  the  ambition  of 
Clement  VIII.  revived  the  design  of  restoring 
Ferrara  to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  In  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  right,  or  at  least  of  power,  the  Roman 
pontiff  sternly  rejected  the  ambassador  and  obedi-. 
ence  of  a  pretended  Duke,  who  had  not  expected 
the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  A  monitory,  or 
summons,  to  appear  in  fifteen  days,  was  affixed  on 
the  church  doors ;  -and  the  Apostolical  Chamber 
demanded  the  possession  of  the  fief,  till  the  vassal 
should  have  cleared  his  birth  and  title  in  the  court 
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of  bis  supreme  lord.  It  was.  in  vain  that  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  solicited  a  delay,  that  he  provoked  an 
inquiry,  that  he  negociated  a  compromise,  that  he 
submitted  his  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  a  neutral 
judge,  “  The  honour  and  interest  of  the  Church,” 
said  the  inexorable  pontiff,  “  must  not  be  deserted. 
In  the  vindication  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  I  will 
sell  the  last  chalice  of  the  altar;  I  am  ready  to 
inarch  in  person  against  the  sacrilegious  rebel; 
and  I  would  die  in  the  ditch  of  Ferrara,  with  the 
holy  sacrament  in  my  hands.”  This  generous  re¬ 
solution  was  applauded  by  the  Cardinals,  and  they 
protested,  that  if  Clement  VIII.  should  be  taken 
from  the  world,  they  would  impose,  by  a  common 
oath,  the  same  obligation  on  the  future  pope. 
Some  forms  of  judicial  proceeding  were  hastily  dis¬ 
patched;  and  before  two  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Alphonso  II.,  a  tremendous  bull  of 
forfeiture,  excommunication,  and  interdict,  was 
thundered  against  the  pretended  Duke  and  his 
impious  adherents.  At  the  same  time,  the  military 
preparations  were  urged  with  incessant  vigour, 
and  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
which  fame  had  soon  magnified  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  was  assembled  near  Faenza,  under  the 
command  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  the  popes 
nephew  and  legate.  The  state  of  Europe  was 
most  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Rome,  and  the 
prospects  of  Don  Caesar  were  on  all  sides  black 
and  comfortless.  The  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  might 
be  a  well-wisher  to  the  House  of  Este,  but  his 
gemote  and  insufficient  forces  were  occupied  by 
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the  Turks  in  Hungary.  If  the  rival  monarchs  of 
France  and  Spain  should  deign  to  interfere  in  this 
pigmy  war,  the  enmity  of  the  one  would  not  en¬ 
sure  the  support  of  the  other.  Henry  IV.  had 
been  persuaded,  by  a  selfish  agent,  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion,  in  the  sacrifice  of  an 
old  and  faithful  ally;  Philip  II.,  the  demon  of  the 
south,  was  now  anxious  to  leave  his  son  and  his 
dominions  in  peace;  but  the  revolution  was  con¬ 
summated  before  he  could  signify  his  intentions : 
and  the  Spanish  ministers  in  Italy  were  suspected 
of  a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  Imperial  fiefs  of 
Reggio  and  Modena,  The, Italian  princes  balanced 
between  fear  and  envy:  Venice  was  least  desirous 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  least  apprehensive  of 
the  resentment,  of  the  pope :  but  her  words  were 
ambiguous,  and  her  actions  were  slow.  Don  Caesar 
had  been  left  without  troops  or  treasures :  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Ferrara  were  neglected  in  a  long 
peace:  the  people  was  aggrieved  by  taxes;  the 
clergy  was  seduced  by  the  prejudice  of  conscience, 
or  the  hopes  of  preferment;  the  emissaries  of 
Rome  were  busy  and  persuasive;  and  the  ancient 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Este  was  corrupted  by  the 
promise  of  a  golden  age. 

But  the  instant  cause  of  his  ruin  was  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Duke  himself.  Had  Don  Caesar 
been  endowed  with  the  spirit  and  constancy  of  his 
ancestors,  he  might  have  been  saved  by  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  fall."'  Had  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  a 
veteran,  a  bold  sally  on  the  half-formed  camp  of 
Faenza  might  have  dissipated  the  pope’s  soldiers, 
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who  would  cease  to  be  formidable,  when  they 
ceased  to  be  feared.  The  siege  of  Ferrara  was  an 
arduous  eiiterprize:  courage  would  have  given  him 
time,  time  would  have  given  him  friends;  the 
Venetians  would  have  armed  for  his  interest  and 
their  own;  many  brave  adventurers  of  France  and 
Italy  would  have  drawn  their  swords  in  his  quar¬ 
rel  ;  and  the  novelty  of  danger,  the  lassitude  of 
war,  the  weight  of  expense,  the  chances  of  morta¬ 
lity,  would  have  inclined  his  enemies  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.  Far  different  were  the  feelings 
of  the  successor  of  Alphonso :  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  remote  from  the  council  and  the  field,  in  the 
bosom  of  luxury  and  devotion  :  his  mild  and  timid 
disposition  was  astonished  by  the  thunder  of  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal  arms  ;  nor  could  he  expect 
from  others  the  support  which  he  denied  to  him¬ 
self.  When  he  entered  the  cathedral,  the  priests 
interrupted  their  rites,  and  fled  from  the  altars; 
his  venal  ministers  exaggerated  the  danger,  and 
concealed  the  resources;  he  was  alarmed  each 
hour  by  the  intelligence  of  secret  treason;  and  a 
Jesuit  persuaded  him  that  Modena  and  Iteggio, 
that  his  life,  and  even  his  soul,  could  only  be 
saved  by  an  immediate  capitulation.  The  terms 
were  dictated  in  the  camp  by  the  imperious  legate : 
That  Don  Ceesar  should  deliver  his  eldest  son  as  an 
hostage,  resign  the  ducal  sceptre  in  the  presence 
,of  the  magistrate,  divide  his  artillery  with  the 
pope,  and  surrender  the  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  with  all  its  dependencies ;  and  that  in 
return  for  his  submission,  he  should  be  absolved 

from 
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from  ail  ecclesiastical  censures*  and  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  Diamond  Palace,  with  the  personal 
effects  and  allodial  estates  of  the  House  of  Este* 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  conqueror 
was  eager  to  reign,  and  the  exile  was  anxious  to 
depart.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight*  Don 
Cassar  evacuated  a  city,  in  which  his  ancestors 
had  reigned  near  four  hundred  years.  A  splendid* 
but  mournful  procession,  of  his  family  and  house¬ 
hold,  passed  slowly  through  the  streets :  the  Duke 
of  Modena  (his  remaining  title)  was  seated  in  an 
open  coach;  his  eyes  were  cast  down  on  a  letter 
which  he  seemed  to  read,  as  if  desirous  of  escaping 
the  view  of  those  objects  which  he  must  see  no 
more.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  already 
changed:  their  curiosity  was  melted  into  pity: 
they  had  neglected  the  defence,  they  deplored  the 
loss,  of  their  native  price;  and  the  first  evening  of 
his  departure,  five  thousand  persons  were  deprived 
of  their  daily  bread,  which  they  received  from  the 
charity  or  munificence  of  the  ducal  court.  These 
melancholy  reflections  were  suspended  by  the 
triumph  of  the  legate,  and  the  speedy  visit  of 
Clement  VIII.,  who  was  impatient  to  behold  his 
new  conquest.  But  as  soon  as  the  festival  of  the 
revolution  had  subsided,  Ferrara  was  left  to  the 
solitude  and  poverty  of  a  provincial  town,  under 
the  government  of  priests :  a  citadel  was  erected, 
to  fix  the  inconstancy  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
within  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Alphonso 
II.,  a  fourth  of,  his  capital  was  already  in  ruins. 

Nor 
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Nor  were  the  losses  of  Don  Caesar  confined  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Ferrara:  the  territory,  salt-works,  and 
fishery  of  Commachio,  an  Imperial  fief,  were  seiz¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  power:  his  allodial  property  was 
diminished  and  disputed  by  the  chicanery  of  law. 
Even  the  duchy  of  Chartres,  and  the  mortgages 
of  the  House  of  Este  in  France,  were  withheld 
from  the  heir  and  creditor,  under  pretence  that  he 
was  a  foreigner.  It  was  a  just  observation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  that  his  brother-in  law 
Don  Cresar  might  have  resisted  his  enemies,  if  the 
million  and  a  half  of  gold,  which  his  predecessors 
trusted  to  the  Most  Christian  King,  had  been 
safely  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Ferrara. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  ambition  and  avarice 
were  the  motives  of  Rome.  Her  forms  of  judicial 
proceeding  were  precipitate,  and  violent :  without 
evidence  or  trial,  she  judged  in  her  own  cause,  she 
pronounced  in  her  own  favour,  and  she  forcibly 
seized,  for  her  own  use,  the  valuable  object  in  dis¬ 
pute.  But  as  it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  truth  and  justice  may  be  supported  by  the 
means  most  adverse  to  their  nature,  I  shall  freely 
examine  the  descent  of  Don  Csesar,  and  his  right 
of  succession,  without  any  interest  to  corrupt,  or 
any  prejudice  to  mislead,  the  equity  of  my  decree. 
After  the  decease  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  his  second 
wife,  Alphonso  I.,  who  was  still  in  the  manly 
vigour  of  life,  embraced  a  decent  mode  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  his  passions,  without  injuring  his  family.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  a  third  alliance  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  he  purchased  a  maiden,  of  Ferrara,  of 
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obscure  parentage  and  exquisite  beauty.  Laura 
was  entertained  several  years  in  the  state  of  a  com 
cubine :  but  this  illegal  union  might  in  some  degree 
be  excused  by  the  dignity  of  her  lover,  and  her 
own  imitation  of  conjugal  virtue.  She  became  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  Don  Alphonso  and  Don 
Alphonsino,  a  title  and  a  name  which  had  been 
lately  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  birth  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  illegitimate.  In  the  testament 
of  their  father,'  which  is  dated  fourteen  months 
before  his  death,  they  simply  are  styled  the  children 
of  a  free  man  by  a  free  woman ;  nor  did  he  add, 
in  his  last  illness  of  several  weeks,  any  clause  or 
codicil  to  declare  a  change  of  their  condition.  That, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state,  these 
bastards  were  legitimated  by  a  subsequent  mar¬ 
riage,  is  supposed  by  their  advocates  ;  but  the  sup¬ 
position  cannot  be  justified  by  the  regular  proof  of 
a  contract,  a  certificate,  or  a  witness.  In  default 
of  such  evidence,  Muratori  produces  a  large  body 
of  presumptions  and  circumstances :  with  an  artful 
suggestion,  that  much  more  would  have  been  found 
by  a  more  early  scrutiny :  but  it  was  the  interest 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  Laura  to  establish  bet  own 
marriage,  and  the  legitimacy  of  her  sons ;  and  if 
her  neglect  be  not  ascribed  to  conscious  guilt,  it 
must  not,  however,  militate,  as  an  argument  in  her 
behalf.  Her  faithful  champion,  the  librarian  of 
Modena,  has  collected  many  testimonies  of  poets, 
orators,  historians,  and  genealogists,  some  of  whom 
could  not  mistake  the  truth,  and  others  could  not 

have 
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have  any  temptation  for  falsehood  :  and  from  their 
consent  he  infers  the  belief  and  tradition  of  the 
times,  that  the  concubine  of  Alphonso  I.  was 
finally  promoted  to  the  rank  of  his  wife.  The 
same  favourable  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the 
honours  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  near 
forty  years,  under  the  reigns  of  his  successors ;  the 
appellation,  dress,  and  attendance  of  his  relict  or 
widow;  the  guardianship  of  her  children;  the 
princely  style  of  Most  Excellent  and  Illustrious; 
and,  above  all,  the  family  name  of  Este,  which  she 
subscribed  on  all  public  and  private  occasions. 
The  title  of  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  alone  wanting; ; 
and  when  pride  and  envy  were  no  more,  that  title 
was  bestowed  in  the  solemn  pomp  of  her  funeral, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Duke  Alphonso  II.  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the 
arts  or  corporations  of  the  city.  The  five  sons  of 
Alphonso  I.,  with  th§  sole  distinction  of  primoge¬ 
niture,  were  educated  as  equals  and  companions. 
Don  Alphonso,  the  first  born  of  Laura,  was  treated 
as  a  prince,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  he  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  Marquisate  of  Montecchio,  and 
the  French  order  of  St.  Michael;  and  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  Don  Caesar,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Urbino.  The  same  honours  were 
transmitted  to  Don  Caesar  himself :  he  obtained  an 
alliance  still  more  splendid,  the  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  :  and,  both  in  his  life-time  and 
at  his  death,  Alphonso  II.  acknowledged  him  as  his 
cousin  and  successor.  Could  we  divest  our  minds 
of  a  secret  suspicion,  arising  from  the  indulgence 
vol.  hi.  h  h  Avhich, 
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which,  in  so  many  courts  and  countries,  has  been 
lavished  on  the  bastards  of  princes,  such  presump¬ 
tions  might  amount  to  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal 
proof  of  a  legitimate  descent.  But  the  interest, 
though  not  the  honour,  of  the  Dukes  of  Modena, 
reposes  on  a  firmer  basis,  which  would  not  be  shaken 
by  the  quality  of  their  female  ancestor.  The  Popes 
are  pleased  to  forget  that  they  first  granted  the 
Duchy  of  Ferrara  to  Borso,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Marquis  Nicholas  III.,  and  that  the  bull  of  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  extends  the  right  of  succession  to  all  the 
descendants  whatsoever  of  Hercules  I.  They  were 
compelled  to  renounce  the  possession  of  Ferrara, 
but  they  have  never  ceased  to  assert  the  justice  of 
their  claim.  The  arguments  which  the  court  of 
Home  has  disdained,  may  one  day  be  heard  in  the 
louder  tone  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  and  a  severe 
account  may  be  required  of  the  arrears  and  damages 
of  two  hundred  years. 

The  abdication  of  Don  Cassar  is  related  by  Mura- 
tori,  a  loyal  servant,  under  the  name  of  the  Tragedy 
of  Ferrara:  and  in  the  melancholy  tale  I  have 
myself  been  affected  by  the  sympathy  which  we  so 
generously  indulge,  to  the  real  or  imaginary  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  great.'  Yet,  on  a  cooler  survey,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  last  Duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  men.  His  life 
and  liberty  were  safe :  he  was  neither  beheaded  on 
the  public  scaffold,  nor  dragged  at  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  conqueror,  nor  cast  into  a  deep  and 
perpetual  dungeon.  By  the  soldiers  and  statesmen 
of  the  age  he  was  indeed  despised,  for  the  feeble 
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defence  and  hasty  desertion  of  his  ancient  seat. 
But  as  contempt  is  seldom  deserved  where  it  is  felt, 
it  is  seldom  felt  where  it  is  deserved  :  Don  Caesar 
was  unconscious  of  the  public  reproach,  and  the 
orators  of  his  reign  reserved  their  panegyric  for  the 
milder  virtues  of  discretion  and  patience.  He  had 
lost  the  most  precious  jewel  of  his  family  :  but  an 
easy  journey  of  two  days  conveyed  his  court  from 
the  palace  of- Ferrara  to  that  of  Modena,  where  he 
lived,  in  prosperity  and  peace,  above  thirty  years  : 
by  the  Tuscan  Princess  he  became  the  father  of  six 
sons  and  three  daughters ;  and  the  reigning  Duke 
is  the  fourth  in  descent,  and  the  sixth  in  succes¬ 
sion,  from  the  eldest  of  his  sons.  In  this  last 
period  of  decline,  the  House  of  Este  has  still  pre¬ 
served  the  external  advantages  of  rank,  riches,  and 
power :  and  these  advantages  were  illustrated  by 
the  antiquity  of  their  name  and  title.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  Emperor 
and  six  Kings  were  respected  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
Christian  republic :  but  the  Dukes  of  Modena 
maintained  an  honourable  place  in  the  second  class 
of  the  Princes  of  Europe.  Their  pride  was  seldom 
mortified  by  the  presence  of  a  superior :  as  long  as 
the  isles  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  attached  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  Italy  was  not  dignified  with 
a  regal  title ;  a  profane  layman  was  not  degraded 
by  kneeling  to  the  Pope,  or  yielding  the  prece¬ 
dency  to  his  Cardinals:  nor  was  the  native  pre¬ 
eminence  of  hereditary  rank  disputed  by  the  minis¬ 
terial  honours  of  a  doge  or  a  viceroy.  After  the 
loss  of  Ferrara,  the  successors  of  Alphonso  II.  con- 
h  h  %  tinued 
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tinued  to  reign  over  the  united  duchies  of  Modena 
and  Reggio ;  and  their  territory,  about  thirty 
leagues  in  length,  about  ten  in  breadth,  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  by  the  lordship  of  Corregio,  and 
the  duchy  of  Mirandola.  Their  revenue  is  vaguely 
computed  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  a  sum  inadequate  to  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mands  of  war,  but  which  might  support,  with  des¬ 
cent  economy,  the  expenses  of  a  court  and  go¬ 
vernment.  Perhaps  the  latter  were  sometimes  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  former.  When  Addison  traversed 
the  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma,  he  was 
scandalized  by  the  magnificence  of  those  petty 
courts :  he  was  amazed  to  see  such  a  profusion  of 
wealth  laid  out  in  coaches,  trappings,  tables,  cabir 
nets,  and  the  like  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are 
few  princes  in  Europe  who  equal  them,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  not  had  the  generosity  to 
make  bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their  countries,  for 
the  convenience  of  their  subjects  as  well  as  stran¬ 
gers.  -Yet  the  annals  of  Modena  describe  many 
public  works  of  use  as  well  as  ornament:  the 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver  is  expressed  in  a  single 
coinage  of  Francis  I.,  of  near  half  a  million  ster¬ 
ling  :  but  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  ‘two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  ducats,  and  the  two  hundred 
thousand  Spanish  doubloons,  which  were  paid  to 
the  Emperor  for  the  investitures  of  Corregio  and 
Mirandola,  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of' 
treasure  or  of  debt.  In  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
dominions,  the  Este  princes  were  absolute;  nor  do 
I  find  any  example  of  resistance  to  their  reason  or 
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passion.  The  vanity  of  the  human  heart  is  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  degree,  rather  than  by  the  extent,  of 
authority :  and  if  the  sovereign  was  conscious  of 
his  duties,  the  man  might  tremble  at  accepting  the 
trust  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  his 
equals.  His  equals  by  nature,  they  were  many  of 
them  his  superiors  in  merit :  the  natives  of  Mode¬ 
na  were  distinguished  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
like  the  pastoral  comedy,  the  mock-heroic  poetry 
of  the  Italians  was  invented  by  Tassoni,  a  subject 
of  the  House  of  Este.  The  state  of  such  a  prince 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  desirable  in  human  life, 
if  it  were  accompanied  with  that  domestic  security 
which  a  wealthy  nobleman  enjoys  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  great  empire.  The  long  peace  of 
Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  interrupted 
only  by  some  short  and  bloodless  hostilities :  but 
in  the  three  great  wars  between  the  Austrian  and 
Bourbon  powers,  the  Duke  of  Modena  has  been 
thrice  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  slavery  or 
exile.  His  neutrality  was  violated,  his  dominions 
were  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  his  subjects  were 
oppressed  by  military  contributions,  and  the  mis¬ 
chievous  expense  of  fortifications  only  served  to 
expose  his  cities  to  the  calamities  of  a  siege. 

I  have  long  delayed,  and  I.  should  willingly  sup¬ 
press,  three  disgraceful  anecdotes,  three  criminal 
actions,  which  sully  the  honour  of  the  name  of 
Este  :  of  these,  the  first  and  the  third  are  piously 
dissembled  by  the  Librarian  of  Modena.  1.  In 
his  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  in  the  ninth 
circle  of  hell,  the  poet  Dante  beheld  the  condem- 
h  h  3  nation 
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nation  of  sanguinary  and  rapacious  men:  they 
were  deeply  immersed  in  a  river  of  blood,  and  their 
escape  was  prevented  by  the  arrows  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs.  Among  the  tyrants,  he  distinguished  the 
ancient  forms  of  Alexander  and  Dionysius :  of 
his  own  countrymen,  he  recognized  the  black  Ec- 
celin,  and  the  fair  Obizo  of  Este,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  dispatched  by  an  unnatural  son  to  this 
place  of  torment.  This  Obizo  can  be  no  other 
than  the  second  Marquis  of  that  name,  who  died 
only  seven  years  before  the  real  or  imaginary  date 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  (A.  D.  1300):  his  life  does 
not  afford  the  character  of  a  tyrant,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Guelph  faction ;  and 
were  he  not  associated  with  a  Ghibelline  chief,  we 
might  impute  his  sentence  to  the  prejudices,  rather 
than  the  justice,  of  the  Tuscan  bard.  But  the  par¬ 
ricide  of  his  son,  a  crime  of  a  much  deeper  dye,  is 
attested  by  the  commentary  of  Benvenuto  of 
Imola,  who  observes  from  an  old  chronicle,  that 
Azo  VIII.  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  treatment 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  father.  It  must  be 
added,  that  this  commentary  on  Dante,  which  was 
composed  only  fourscore  years  after  the  event,  is 
dedicated  to  Nicholas  II.,  Marquis  of  Este,  and 
great-grandson  of  Obizo  II.,  who  tacitly  subscribes 
to  the  guilt  of  his  ancestors.  2.  Under  the  reign 
a.  d.  1425.  of  Nicholas  III.,  Ferrara  was  polluted  with  a  do¬ 
mestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  a  maid,  and 
his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of  Este  discovered 
the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo 
his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth. 

They 
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They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle,  by  the  sentence 
of  a  father  and  husband,  who  published  his  shame, 
and  survived  their  execution.  He  was  unfortu¬ 
nate,  if  they  were  guilty:  if  they  were  innocent, 
he  was  still  more  unfortunate :  nor  is  there  any  pos¬ 
sible  situation  in  which  I  can  sincerely  approve  the 
last  act  of  the  justice  of  a  parent.  3.  Guicciar¬ 
dini,  the  gravest  of  the  Italian  historians,  records 
a  bloody  scene  which,  in  his  own  time,  had  sullied  A-  d.  1505. 
the  court  of  Ferrara;  the  deed  might  revive  the 
memory  of  the  Theban  brothers ;  “  and  the  mo¬ 
tive  was  still  more  frivolous,  if  love,”  says  he,  “  be 
a  more  frivolous  motive  than  ambition.”  The  Car¬ 
dinal  Hippolito  was  enamoured  of  a  fair  maiden  of 
his  own  family  :  but  her  heart  was  engaged  by  his 
natural  brother;  and  she  imprudently  confessed  to 
a  rival,  that  the  beauteous  eyes  of  Don  Julio  were 
his  most  powerful  attraction.  The  deliberate  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Cardinal  measured  the  provocation  and 
the  revenge :  under  a  pretence  of  hunting,  he  drew 
the  unhappy  youth  to  a  distance  from  the  city,  and 
there  compelling  him  to  dismount,  his  eyes,  those 
hated  eyes,  were  extinguished  by  the  command, 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  amorous  priest,  who 
viewed  with  delight  the  agonies  of  a  brother.  It 
may  however  be  suspected  that  the  work  was 
slightly  performed  by  the  less  savage  executioners, 
since  the  skill  of  his  physicians  restored  Don  Julio 
to  an  imperfect  sight.  A  denial  of  justice  pro¬ 
voked  him  to  the  most  desperate  counsels:  and  the 
revenge  of  Don  Julio  conspired  with  the  ambition 
of  Don  Ferdinand  against  the  life  of  their  sove- 
h  h  4  reign 
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reign  and  eldest  brother  Alphonso  I.  Their  de¬ 
signs  were  prevented,  their  persons  seized,  their 
accomplices  were  executed  ;  but  their  sentence  of 
death  Avas  moderated  to  a  perpetual  prison,  and  in 
their  fault  the  Duke  of  Ferrary  acknowledged  his 
own.  These  dark  shades  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Este  must  not  be  excused  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Italian  tyrants ;  whose  courts  and  fami¬ 
lies  Avere  perpetually  defiled  Avith  lust  and  blood, 
with  incest  and  parricide ;  avt1io  mingled  the  cruelty 
of  savages  Avith  the  refinements  of  a  learned  and 

o 

polite  age.  But  it  may  be  fairly  observed,  that 
single  acts  of  virtue  and  of  vice  can  seldom  be 
Aveighed  against  each  other:  that  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  fall  beloAV,  than  to  rise  above,  the  common 
level  of  morality :  that  three  or  four  guilty  days 
have  been  found  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  years : 
and  that,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  the 
Marquisses  of  Este  were  just,  temperate,  and  hu¬ 
mane  ;  the  friends  of  each  other,  and  the  fathers 
of  their  people. 

In  a  more  superstitious  age,  I  should  boldly  op¬ 
pose  to  the  sins  of  twenty  generations  the  monastic 
virtues  of  Alphonso  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Don  Caesar.  Yet  even  these  virtues  Avere  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  blind  impulse  of  repentance  and  fear. 
The  nature  of  Alphonso  Avas  impetuous  and 
haughty,  and  a  deep,  indignant  regret  for  the 
loss  of  Ferrara  Avas  the  first  sentiment  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  As  soon  as  he  had  released  himself  from  the 
authority  of  a  governor  Avhom  he  hated,  and  a  fa¬ 
ther  whom  he  despised,  the  hereditary  prince  be¬ 
came 
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Came  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  the  terror  of 
Modena :  his  appetite  for  blood  was  indulged  in 
the  chace,  and  the  city ;  and  he  soon  considered 
the  life  of  a  man  and  of  a  stag  as  of  equal  value. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  private  families  in 
Italy  (such  is  the  dark  language  of  Muratori)  was 
provoked  by  some  secret  motive  to  form  a  design 
of  assassinating  Alphonso.  Their  dagger  was 
turned  aside  from  his  breast ;  their  chief  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  justice ;  he  threatened  to  extirpate  the 
'whole  race  ;  nor  could  the  intercession  of  princes, 
or  of  the  Pope  himself,  avert  the  rage  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  revenge.  The  only  voice  that  could  sooth 
the  passions  of  the  savage  was  that  of  an  amiable 
and  virtuous  wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ;  the 
voice  of  Donna  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain.  Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory  :  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears,  and 
after  the  last  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his 
chamber,  to  bewail  his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  me¬ 
ditate  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.  But  instead  of 
resolving  to  expiate  his  sins,  and  to  seek  his  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  public  felicity,  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  habit  and  profession  of  a  Capuchin  were 
the  only  armour  that  could  shield  him  from  hell- 
fire.  The  two  years  from  the  death  of  his  wife  to 
the  decease  of  his  father,  were  dedicated  to  prayer 
and  penance,  and  no  sooner  had  Alphonso  attained 
the  rank  of  a  sovereign,  than  he  aspired  to  descend 
below  the  condition  of  a  man.  With  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  blessing  of  the  Pope,  who  might  possibly 
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smile  at  this  voluntary  sacrifice,  the  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  resigned  the 
sceptre  to  Francis  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  secretly  departed  to  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convent  among  the  mountains  of  Trent. 
By  a  special  privilege,  his  noviciate  and  profession 
were  consummated  in  the  same  day :  the  austere 
and  humble  friar  atoned  for  the  pride  and  luxury 
of  the  prince,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  brother  John 
Baptist  of  Modena  to  forget  the  world  and  to  be 
for  ever  forgotten.  But  obedience  was  now  his 
first  duty,  and  the  noble  captive,  for  the  honour 
of  the  order  and  of  religion,  was  exhibited  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Archdukes,  and  the  people  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  by  whom  he  was  contemplated 
with  curiosity  and  devotion.  Three  years  he  wan¬ 
dered  between  Venice  and  Vienna  as  an  itinerant 
preacher :  he  had  the  pleasure  in  one  of  his  jouraies 
to  be  half  drowned  in  a  river,  and  half  starved  on 
a  rock,  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  convert  the  heretics 
of  the  North,  or  to  receive  from  their  hands  the 
A.d.1632*  crown  of  martyrdom.  During  the  last  twelve  . 
years  he  was  stationed  in  the  convent  of  Modena, 
the  humble  slave  of  the  subjects  of  his  son :  the 
city  and  country  were  edified  by  his  missions  and 
sermons ;  and  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  the  contrast  of  his  dignity  and  dress  most 
eloquently  preached  the  contempt  of  this  world. 
The  conversion  of  the' Jews,  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  afforded  a 
daily  exercise  to  the  zeal  of  the  abdicated  Duke : 
but  that' zeal  was  always  chargeable,  often  trouble¬ 
some, 
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some,  and  sometimes  ridiculous :  his  death  was  a 
relief  to  the  court  and  people ;  nor  have  the  Princes 
of  Este  been  ambitious  of  adorning  their  family 
with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  saint.  The  Ca¬ 
puchin  might  behold,  perhaps  with  pity,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  envy,  the  temporal  prosperity  of  his 
son.  In  peace  and  war,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the 
Austrian  and  French  alliance,  the  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena  supported  the  dignity  of  his  character :  and 
Francis  I.  in  a  larger  field,  would  have  ranked  a.  d.  1620 
among  the  generals  and  statesmen  of  an  active  3  * 
age. 

The  name  of  Rinaldo,  a  name  immortalized  by 
Tasso  in  epic  song,  had  been  applied  to  the 
youngest  son  of  Duke  Francis  I. :  he  might  faintly 
remember  the  last  days  of  his  father,  and  the  short 
government  of  his  brother  Alphonso  IV. ;  but  he 
was  no  more  than  seven  years  of  age  when  his  in¬ 
fant  nephew  Francis  II.  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
title.  In  his  early  youth  Rinaldo  was  proposed  as 
a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  a  wild,  and 
had  it  not  failed,  a  ruinous  attempt :  the  example 
of  so  many  of  his  kinsmen  suggested  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  pursuit ;  and  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  at 
the  request  of  James  II.  King  of  Great  Britain, 
who  had  married  his  niece.  The  long  reign  and 
short  life  of  her  brother  Francis  II.  was  an  helpless 
state  of  minority  and  disease :  he  died  without 
children,  and  had  the  right  of  female  succession  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  unfortunate  race  of  the  Stewarts  might 
have  found  a  safe  and  honourable  refuge  in  the 
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inheritance  of  Modena.  But  as  the  order  of  inves¬ 
titure  preferred  the  more  distant  males,  *  Cardinal 
Rinaldo  ascended  without  a  question  the  vacant 
throne  of  his  nephew.  The  resignation  of  his  hat 
was  accepted  by  the  Pope ;  but  he  might  marry, 
without  a  dispensation,  a  princess  of  Brunswick, 
his  cousin  in  the  nineteenth  degree ;  and  this  alli¬ 
ance  was  soon  dignified  by  the  nuptials  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  with  Joseph  King  of  the  Romans,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  The  life  of 
Rinaldo  I.  Duke  of  Modena,  was  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  term  of  eighty-three  years :  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fortunes  of  his  long  reign  he  supported  a 
double  exile  with  fortitude  and  patience ;  and  in 
the  intervals  of  peace  the  country  was  restored  by 
a  wise  and  paternal .  government.  His  son  Fran¬ 
cis  III.  was  of  a  more  active  spirit.  He  signalized 
his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Hungary ;  followed  the 
standard  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  commanded, 
or  seemed  to  command,  in  several  battles  and 
sieges,  and  extorted  the  confession,  that,  had  his 
advice  been  followed,  the  events  of  the  war  would 
have  been  more  successful.  His  wife  was  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  Orleans,  the  daughter  of  the  regent :  she 
was  noble,  beautiful,  and  rich ;  Hut  in  the  true 
estimate  of  honour  the  meanest  virgin  among  his 
subjects  would  have  been  a  more  worthy  consort. 
Their  son  Hercules  III.  the  reigning  Duke,  ac¬ 
quired  a  valuable  and  convenient  territory  with 
the  heiress  of  Massa  Carrara.  Their,  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  by  the  command  of  his  inexorable  father,  was 
delivered  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s 
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ror's  brother;  the  marriage  has  been  fruitful  in 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  the  Duchies  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola,  will  soon  be  the 
patrimony  of  a  younger  branch-of  the  new  family 
of  Austria.  In  the  decline  of  life,  Hercules  III., 
is  the  sole  remaining  male  of  the  House  of  Este, 
and  the  long  current  of  their  blood  must  speedily 
be  lost  in  a  foreign  stream. 
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In  those  happy  times,  when  a  genealogical  tree 
could  strike  its  root  into  every  soil,  when  the  luxu¬ 
riant  plant  coukl  flourish  and  fructify  without  a 
seed  of  truth,  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Este- 
Brunswick  was  easily  gratified  with  a  Roman  pe¬ 
digree.  The  name  of  Azo  or  Atto ,  so  familiar  to 
the  Italian  line,  was  deduced  as  a  manifest  corrup¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin  original  of  At  tins  or  Accius,  or 
Actius :  and  this  fanciful  identity,  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  was  not  disputed  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  rudeness  of  foreign 
criticism. 

In  a  visit  to  Venice  (1685)  Ernest  Augustus, 
Duke  and  afterwards  Elector  of  Hanover,  accepted 
with  a  gracious  smile  the  manuscript  of  Theo^t 
dore  DamaidenuS,  a  Belgic  abbot,  and  the  Augusta 
Decoi'a  Romano-Brunsvicensia  *  were  honourably 
placed  among  the  archives  of  his  family.  This 
splendid  folio  is  decorated  with  the  luxury  of  me¬ 
dals,  inscriptions  and  classical  authorities ;  but  the 
historian  spins  from  his  own  bowels,  and  from 
those  of  his  blind  or  fallacious  guides,  an  unbroken 
thread  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 


*  I  can  only  be  acquainted  with  the  MS.  work  of  Damaidenus 
by  the  learned  preface  of  Scheidius  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Origines  Guelficas. — pp.  19 — 33. 
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years.  The  first  of  the  duke’s  ancestors  whom 
Damaidenus  pretends  to  know  is  Actius  Novus, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Romulus,  whose  services 
were  rewarded  with  a  statue  by  the  founder  of  the 
city.  His  great-grandson  is  the  famous  augur  who 
divided  a  stone  yrith  a  razor  in  the  presence  of  the 
elder  Tarquin.  The  Attii  or  Actii  are  enrolled  as 
senators  while  all  the  senators  were  patricians: 
they  continued  to  serve  in  all  the  wars  of  the  re¬ 
public,  but  their  civil  ambition  seldom  aspired 
above  the  office  of  Edile.  In  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  they  migrated  from  Rome  to  Ateste,  their 
riches  and  merit  promoted  them  to  the  honours  of 
the  colony,  and  about  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  Caius  Actius,  the  thirty-third  in  lineal  de¬ 
scent  from  the  companion  of  Romulus,  was  chosen 
by  his  countrymen  their  protector  and  prince. 
But  if  the  prastor  M.  Attius  Balbus,  a  real  person¬ 
age  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  could  have 
any  possible  affinity  with  our  fabulous  series,  the 
genuine  lustre  of  the  Accii  wojuld  be  derived  from 
their  union  with  the  human  and  divine  glories  of 
the  Julian  race.  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  the  wife  of  the  p raster  Attius,  and  by  their 
daughter  Attia,  their  grandson  Augustus  himself 
might  be  Claimed  as  a  kinsman  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  A  pru¬ 
dent  advocate  may  repeat  with  pleasure  the  verses 
of  the  iEneid  that  celebrate  the  youthful  command 
of  the  Trojan  Atys,  the  founder,  according  to  Vir¬ 
gil,  of  the  Atian  family. 


Alter 
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Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Alii  duxere  Latini ; 

Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dilectus  I'ulo. 

But  he  will  dissemble  the  reproach  of  Antony,  and 
the  apology  of  Cicero,  which  may  leave  a  stain  on 
the  maternal  descent  of  Augustus.* 

From  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Eera,  the 
fables  of  Damaidenus  are  grafted  on  the  romance, 
rather  than  the  history,  of  Pigna,|  who  is  content 
to  deduce  from  that  period  the  succession  of  the 
Accian  family,  and  the  princes  of  Este.  The  first  of 
these  princes,  Caius  Actius,  was  called  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  labour  of  defending  Italy  against  the  Goths, 
and  his  grandson,  the  more  illustrious  Foresto,  op¬ 
posed  in  arms  the  great  invasion  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns.  On  the  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia,  he  marched  from  Este  and  Padua  with  a  cho¬ 
sen  band  of  subjects  and  allies,  cut  his  way  through 
the  barbaric '  host,  and  displayed  the  standard  of 
the  white  Unicorn  in  every  action  of  defence  and 
attack  till  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  Scythian 
arrow.  Eloquent  in  council,  invincible  in  the 
field,  an  hero  in  his  life,  a  Christian  in  his  death, 
the  glory  of  Foresto  would  be  complete,  if  such  a 

.*  Ignobilitatera  objicit,says  the  orator,  (Philippic,  iii.  6 ,)  and  we 
may  learn  from  Suetonius  (in  Octavio,  c.  ii.)  that  Antony  was  still 
more  severe  on  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Augustus.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  himself  allowed  that  his  father  was  the  first  senator  of  the 
family. 

t  Historia  dei  Principi  di  Este  di  Gio.  Battista  Pigna,  in  Vinegia, 
1572,  in  4to.  I  possess  likewise  a  Latin  Version  of  the  same 
work,  Ferrari®,  1585,  in  folio.  It  extends  from,  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  year  1476.  Pigna  promised,  but  has  only 
promised  a  second  volume. 

vol.  111.  i  i  man 
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man  had  ever  existed  in  the  world.  After  the  fall 
of  Aquileia,  the  honour  of  his  son  Acarinus  is  saved 
by  a  prudent  retreat;  and  the  fugitives  of  Este 
withdraw  at  his  command,  and  found  a  new  city? 
in  the  morasses  of  Ferrara.  In  the  subsequent  re¬ 
volutions  of  Italy,  the  imaginary  descendants  of 
these  ideal  chiefs,  are  often  oppressed  and  always, 
emerge  :  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  or  patriotism  they 
sometimes  support  and  sometimes  resist  the  kings 
of  Lombardy,  and  emperors  of  the  West ;  and  in  the 
light  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  fabulous  Rinaldo  is 
created  to  save  Milan,  and  defeat  the  armies  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  The  lust  of  fiction  i§  punish¬ 
ed  by  the  contempt  of  truth,  and  if  some  corrupt 
traces  may  be  discerned  of  the  separation  of  the 
German  and  Italian  lines,  the  genealogist  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  house^of  Este- 
Brunswick. 

Yet  this  history,  so  pregnant  with  falsehoods, 
was  composed  by  a  man  of  learning  and  character, 
in  a  knowing  .age  and  a  polite  court,  by  the  ac¬ 
complished  John  Baptista  Pigna,  secretary  of  state 
to  Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara.*  But  the  artful 
courtier  was  disposed  to  shut  his  eyes  and  to  fol¬ 
low  his  leaders.  The  imperfect  papers' of  Count 
Faleti,  who  first  discovered  the  Roman  Attii,  and 
explored  in  Germany  a  long-lost  branch  of  the  fa* 
mily,f  were  given  into  his  hands,  and.  he ,  used 
7 ,j$,i  ri  h\\i  i  1 1  .  i  .  . ■<  ;jrt  !•>;»  i.TJ'-.'^'with 

*  Pigna,  the  frietul  of  Tasso,  is  the  sage  Elpino  of  the  Aminta. 
See  his  various  merits  in  the  Italian  Observations  on  that  Pastoral 
Drama  by  Menage.— pp;  lfiO — 164?  !i"  u*  *  '•**■*" 

f  From  Pigna's  dedication  I  collect,  that  he  himself  signified 
mar  (1560) 
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with  equal  confidence  the  manuscript  remains  of 
Pellegrino  Priscian.*  The  War  of  Attila,&  Pro¬ 
vencal  romance  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  eyes  a  genuine  and  contemporary  work  of 
Thomas  the  Scribe  of  Nicetas,  patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia-f  He  was  probably  deceived  by  the  Lives  of 
the  Emperors  which  the  Count  Boyardo,  with  more 
than  poetic  licence,  has  imposed  as  an  Italian  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Latin  original  of  Ricobaldiis.^  The 
spurious  fragments  had  been  gradually  consolidated 
by  the  public  credulity :  fictions  were  changed 
into  facts,  traditions  into  truths,  and  conjectures 
into  realities.  The  materials  were  prepared ;  and 
while  he  added  the  last  varnish  to  the  pleasing  tale, 
the  conscience  of  Pigna  might  applaud  without 
much  scruple  his  own  veracity  and  innocence. 

(1560)  the  Duke’s  orders  to  Count  Girolamo  Faleti,  whose  MS. 
annals  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  only  carried  down  to 
Azo  IX.  (1216—1240.) 

*  Pellegrino  Prisciano,  keeper  of  the  archives  to  Hercules  I. 
(1495)  had  collected  and  written  many  volumes  concerning  the 
house  of  Este.  Muratori,  who  praises  his  fidelity,  complains  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  his  MSS.  had  been  shamefully  consumed 
in  fire-works.  (Antichith  Estense,  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  69.) 

t  See  Muratori’s  preface  to  the  Anticbith  Estense,  p.  xix. ,  I 
have  neither  the  Provencal  romance  which  is  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  library  of  Modena,  nor  the  Italian  abridgment  printed  in 
1568.  But  Pigna  (1.  i.  p.  11 — 30,)  has  extracted  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  least  improbable  circumstances. 

t  After  much  hesitation  Muratori  has  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  his  Scriptores  llerum  Italicarum  (p.  279—423,)  this 
work  of  Ricobahlus  or  Boyardo.  The  mention  of  the  Garter  may 
prove  that  it  was  not  composed  till  Hercules  I.  Duke  of  Ferrara 
bad  been  invested  with  that  order  by  Edward  IV.  King  of  England. 

i  i  2  lam 
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I  am  fatigued  with  the  repetition  of  fables,  but 
an  illustrious  race  must  always  be  crowned  with 
its  proper  mythology.  After  fixing  on  the  earth 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  House  of  Este--Bruns- 
wick,  I  am  desirous  of  proving  that  we  are  not 
less  able  to  build  in  the  air. 

Before  the  name  of  Atys  was  invented  by  Vir¬ 
gil,  before  the  Attian  family  was  propagated  to 
modem  times,  a  fabulous  tradition  had  connected 
the  princes  of  Troy  with  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Brunswick.  But  the  manufactures  even  of  the 
Italians  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  coarse  and 
clumsy,  and  they  could  only  devise  that  Marthus, 
an  unknown  Trojan,  besieged  Milan,  and  founded, 
after  his  own  name,  a  small  city  in  the  Milanese ; 
and  that,  of  four  brothers  who  sprang  from  this 
chief,  the  eldest  was  the  father  of  the  future  Mar- 
quisses  of  Este.#  It  was  not  till  after  the  year 
fourteen  hundred  that  the  romances  of  French 
chivalry  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrennees;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  sentence  of  Cervantes, f 

"  !  '  . 

*  Muratori,  Antichith  Estense,  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  67,  68.  This 
tradition  of  Paulus  Marrus  (1280)  is  preserved  by  Gualvan  de  la 
Flamma  (1320)  in  his  great  Chronicle  of  Milan,  which  Muratori 
(tom.  xi.  p.  534.)  disdained  to  publish  among  his  Scriptores  Rerum 
Italicarum. 

-  ■  ^ 

t  See  Don  Quixote,  part  I.  c.  vi.  p.  55.  of  the  small  edition  of 
Madrid.  The  most  grateful  incense  is  the  praise  which  one  man 
of  genius  bestows  on  another ;  we  are  sure  that  he  feels  the  merit 
that  he  applauds.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  conceive  the  epithet  of 
Christiana  as  it  is  applied  to  the  most  pleasing  but  least  Christian 
of  poets.  .  1 1 

who 
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who  wishes  to  forgive  the  lies  of  Archbishop  Tur¬ 
pin,  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  Peers,  from  the 
grateful  reflection  that  they  afforded  the  first  hints 
to  the  invention  of  Boyardo,  from  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  poet  Ludovico  Ariosto  has  so  finely  com¬ 
posed  his  inimitable  web.  Such  a  magician  as 
Ariosto  can  annihilate  time  and  space ;  and  he  dis¬ 
penses,  by  the  prerogative  of  genius,  with  the  laws 
of  history,  nature,  and  his  own  art. 

According  to  the  wild  though  delightful  fictions 
of  the  Italian  bards,*  the  house  of  Este-Brunswick 
is  descended  from  the  race  of  the  Trojan  kings.  As- 
tyanax,  the  son  of  Hector,  was  saved  by  an  artifice 
from  the  victorious  Greeks  :  Sicily  gave  him  a  re¬ 
treat  and  a  kingdom ;  and  the  valiant  youth  avenged 
on  Argos  and  Corinth  the  injuries  of  his  country. 
Polydore,  the  son  of  Astyanax,  fixed  his  residence 
in  Calabria,  and  Flovian,  the  grandson  of  Polydore, 
(a  brief  chronology !)  was  the  first  of  the  race  of 
Hector  who  settled  at  Rome.  By  his  two  sons 
two  noble  branches  arose  from  the  same  stem :  the 
one  is  decorated  by  the  Imperial  titles  of  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Charlemagne  ;  the  other  after  a  long  and 
splendid  succession  is  illustrated  by  the  name  of  Rug¬ 
giero,  or  Roger,  the  favourite  hero  of  Ariosto  and 
his  readers.  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry  his  strength 
and  valour  are  his  first  virtues :  the  adverse  ranks 

*  The  original  pedigree  is  recorded,  and  perhaps  invented  by 
Count  Matteo  Boyardo,  (Orlando  Inamorato,  1.  iii.  c.  v.)  but  I 
cannot  gravely  refer  to  all  the  passages  of  Ariosto  who  should  be 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  taste. 

I  I  3 
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of  battle  are  pierced  by  his  lance  or  shivered  by 
his  sword ;  and  the  effects  of  his  resistless  charge 
are  compared  to  the  explosion  of  the  Gran  Diavolo, 
a  thundering  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  arsenal  of 
Ferrara,  In  more  equal  combat  he  stands  invin¬ 
cible  against  the  foremost  paladins  of  France;  and 
the  two  pagan  champions,  Mandricardo  the  Tartar, 
and  Rodomonte  the  African,  are  slain  after  two 
desperate  encounters  by  the  hand  of  Roger.  These 
martial  terrors  are  softened  by  youth  and  beauty, 
by  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  his  courteous  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  burns 
with  a  pure  and  honourable  flame  for  the  fair  ama¬ 
zon  Bradamante,  and  if  he  is  seduced  by  the  arts 
of  Alcina,  if  he  is  fired  by  the  naked  charms  of 
Angelica,  his  affections  are  constantly  fixed  on  his 
noble  spouse,  the  destined  mother  of  the  house  of 
Este.  Their  white  eagle  was  depicted  on  his  shield, 
as  the  hereditary  symbol  of  the  Trojan  line  :  the 
arms  of  Hector  he  possessed  by  the  double  claim 
of  inheritance  and  conquest ;  and  if  his  horse 
Frontin,  and  his  sword  Balisarday  were  obtained 
by  less  worthy  means,  Roger  was  guiltless  of  the 
theft,  and  they  became  his  own  since  he  was  able 
to  defend  them.  But  the  hero  disdained  the  use 
of  supernatural  aid  ;  and  indignantly  cast  into  a 
well,  the  magic  shield  which  dazzled  the  eyes 
and  benumbed  the  senses  of  all  beholders. 

By  his  mother,  a  Saracen  princess,  the,  unborn 
Roger  was  transported  from  Italy  to  Africa,  and 
the  helpless  infant  was  saved  and  educated  by  the 
enchanter  Atlas.  His  first  arms  were  pointed 

against 
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against  the  monsters  of  the  desert,  and  he  passed 
the  sea  under  the  imperial  standard  of  Agramante, 
who  invaded  France  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
pagan  or  Mahometan  world.  The  destinies  of  the 
house  of  Este  require  his  conversion;  hut  the 
event  is  artfully  delayed,  and  the  trembling  balance 
is  suspended  by  the  master-hand  of  the  poet. 
Tender  of  his  life,  and  careless  of  his  fame,  the 
African  magician  presumes  to  oppose  the  decrees 
of  heaven;  secludes  his  pupil  from  the  world, 
fascinates  his  eves,  sends  him  to  wander  through 
the  air  on  a  hippogrif,  and  dissolves  his  courage  in 
the  isle  of  luxury  and  love.  The  example  of  his 
Christian  ancestors  is  a  weighty  argument  for  an 
illiterate  soldier;  and  he  assures  his  mistress  that 
for  her  sake  he  is  ready  to  undergo  a  baptism  not 
only  of  water  but  of  fire.  But  a  man  of  honour, 
a  loyal  knight,  is  apprehensive  of  the  reproach  of 
deserting  his  benefactor  and  his  party,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  benefactor,  and  a  falling  party.  A  season¬ 
able  wound  allows  the  Christians  to  vanquish  under 
the  walls  of  Paris ;  but  in  a  single  combat  which 
must  determine  the  World's  Debate,  the  lover  of 
Bradamante  is  forced  to  encounter  her  brother  Ri- 
naldo,  till  he  is  delivered  from  the  fatal  conflict  by 
the  treachery  and  flight  of  the  African  monarch.  A 
shipwreck,  a  desert  island,  an  hermit,  and  a  pro¬ 
phecy  assist  the  operation  of  grace :  every  scruple 
is  satisfied,,  every  duty  is  accomplished,  every  ob¬ 
stacle  is  removed ;  and  the  poem  concludes  with  the 
nuptials  and  last  victory  of  the  Christian  hero.. 

But  as  the  poet  has  used  and-  abused  the  privi- 
i  i  4  lege 
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lege  of  anticipation,  he  displays  in  a  variety  of 
pictures  the  fprtunes  of  Roger  and  his  descendants. 
Seven  years  after  his  baptism  the  Paladin  will  be 
slain  by  a  perfidious  assassin ;  his  widow  will  be 
delivered  of  a  son  in  the  fruitful  country  between 
the  Adige  and  the  Brenta;  and  the  warlike  youth, 
after  he  has  avenged  his  father,  will  be  invested  by 
the  Emperor  with  the  Lordship  of  Este,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  their  native  prince  by  the  remaining 
Trojans  of  the  colony  of  Antenor.  The  visionary 
forms  of  her  future  progeny  pass  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  before  the  eyes  of  Bradamante,  and  a  friendly 
sage  fortels  their  names  and  actions  in  a  mixed 
strain  of  history  and  fable.  According  to  the  po¬ 
pular  opinion,*  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon 
branch  is  ascribed  to  the  marriage  of  Albert- Azo, 
in  the  tenth  century,  with  an  imaginary  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great.  The  Italian  states 
of  the  princes  of  Este  are  described,  Ferrara,  amidst 
the  waters  of  the  Po,  the  soft  Reggio,  and  the 
turbulent  Modena;  their  wars  against  the  Vene¬ 
tians  and  the  Popes  are  discreetly  announced;  and 
the  prospect  is  always  closed  by  the  fame,  the  vir¬ 
tues,  and  the  fraternal  union  of  Alphonso  I.  and 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  The  Duke  was  the  sovereign, 
the  Cardinal  affected  to  be  the  patron,*  of  Ariosto  : 
they  will  live  in  the  everlasting  life  of  their  poet. 
“  Myriads,  perhaps,  of  heroic  names,  are  plunged 

*  See  Ricobaldo  or  rather  Boyardo,  (tom.  ix.  p.  314.  Scriptor. 
Rerum  Italic.)  and  Pigna,  (1.  i.  p.  73— -76.)  Yet  Pigna  had  learned 
from  Count  Falefi  the  true  descent  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony  and 
Brunswick.  .  . 
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by  time  into  the  stream  of  oblivion :  whilst  a  few 
are*  saved  by  the  grateful  and  melodious  swans, 
and  honourably  deposited  in  the  temple  of  immor¬ 
tality.” 

According  to  the  philosophers,  who  can  discern 
an  endless  involution  of  germs  or  organized  bodies, 
the  future  animal  exists  in  the  female  parent,*  and 
the  male  is  no  more  than  an  accidental  cause  which 
stimulates  the  first  motion  and  energy  of  life.  The 
genealogist  who  embraces  this  system  should  con¬ 
fine  his  researches  to  the  female  line — the  series  of 
mothers;  and  scandal  may  whisper  that  this  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  always  the  safest  and  most 
assured.  But  the  moral  connexion*  of  a  pedigree 
is  differently  marked  by  the  influence  of  law  and 
customs:  the  male  sex  is  deemed  more  noble  than 
the  female ;  the  association  of  our  idea  pursues  the 
regular  descent  of  honours  and  estates  from  father 
to  son ;  and  their  wives,  howsoever  essential,  are 
considered  only  in  the  light  of  foreign  auxiliaries. 
This  rule,  indeed,  will  be  sometimes  broken  by 
an  exception;  the  sole  remaining  daughter  of  an 
ancient  and  powerful  family  will  assume  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  son,  and  her  children,  who  inherit  the 
fortunes,  may  be  assimilated  to  the  name,  of  her 
own  ancestors.  The  origin  of  her  less  conspicuous 
husband  may  gradually  disappear;  but  if  she  be 
married  to  an  equal,  their  common  posterity  will 
celebrate  the  union  of  two  illustrious  houses. 

This  last  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  family 

*  Hume’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  193. 

of 
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of  Este-Brunswick  which  so  prosperously  graft¬ 
ed  the  fruits  of  Italy  on  a  German  stem.  The 
antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Guelphs,  to  whose 
name  and  possessions  they  succeeded,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  twelfth  century  (1152)  by  Gtho 
Bishop  of  Frisingen.*  “  In  the  Roman  empire 
(says  that  contemporary  writer)  two  famous  fami¬ 
lies  have  flourished  till  the  present  time  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  the  Henrys  of  Guei- 
belinga  and  the  Guelphs  of  Altdorf,  the  one  pro¬ 
ductive  of  emperors,  the  other  ,  of  great  dukes.  By 
the  contests  of  such  men,  armed  with  power,  and 
ambitious  of  renown,  has  the  peace  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  been  often  endangered.”  An  equal  opposition 
to  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors  must  re¬ 
dound  to  the  honour  of  a  subject  family*  and  the 
praise  is  the  less  questionable,  as  the  historian  him¬ 
self  was  issued  from  the  rival  house.  This  curious 
passage  unfolds  the  seeds  of  the  two  factions  of 
the  church  and  the  empire;  and  it  likewise  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  name  of  Guelph,  as  well  as  of  Hen¬ 
ry,  was  no  more  than  a  personal  and  Christian  ap¬ 
pellation,  the  frequent,  use  of  which'might  denote, 
in  the  language  of  posterity,  the  succession  of  an 
entire  dynasty.  Between  the  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  series  of  the  Guelphs  the  connexion  is 
formed  by  the*  marriage  of  Cunegonde,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  first,  and  the  mother  of  the  second  race. 
The  nobility  and  riches  of  Azp  were  not  inferior 
to  those  of  his  consort ;  but,  after  their  sons  and 

*  Otho.  Frisingensis,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum 
Italic,  tom.  vi.  p.  699,  700. 
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grandsons  had  been  invested  with  the  duchies  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  the  distant  fame  of  an  Italian 
marquis  was  gradually  lost;  and  these  princes,  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  maternal  ancestors,  assumed  the 
more  popular  character  of  native  Germans. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  short 
chronicle  was  composed  by  a  monk  of  Weingarten, 
to  immortalize  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next, 
the  Lords  of  Altdorf,  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  his  convent.*  After  a  diligent  search  into  such 
chronicles  and  charters  as  were  then  extant,  lie 
fairly  confesses  that  his  visible  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  well-known 
Welf  or  Guelph,  the  father  of  the  Empress  Judith. 
But  he  is  persuaded  that  the  ancestors  of  his  first 
hero  were  men  of  valour  and  renown, 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona, 

that,  forages,  before  the  introduction  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  they  flourished  in  riches  and  honours;  that 
they  governed  their  own  people,  and  that  their 
name  went  forth  into  foreign  lands.  Such  pre¬ 
sumptions  are  more  satisfactory  to  a  rational  mind, 
than  his  romance  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  descent, 
than  an  absurd  marriage  with  Kathilina,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Roman  senator,  whose  name  might  be 
translated  into  TVhelp  in  the  German  or  English 
idioms.  The' conjectures  of  Leibnitz,  or  his  dis¬ 
ciple  Eccard,  are  follies  of  a  graver  kind;  they 

*  Chronicon  Weingartense,  from  the  Vienna  MS.  in  Origines 
Guelfic®,  tom.  v.  p.  31,  32,  33.  It  had  been  published  less  cor¬ 
rectly  by  Canisins  and  Leibnitz. 
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build  without  materials  an  edifice  of  characters 
and  adventures,  and  grasping  some  shadowy  serm- 
blances,  they  forcibly  derive'the  Guelphs  from  a 
brother  of  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli,  who  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  Roman  empire  (47b)  in  Italy  and 
the  West.  From  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period  the  chronicle  of  Weingarten  enumerates 
only  six  generations,  Guelph  the  father  of  Judith, 
Ethico,  Henry,  Rodolph,  and  the  two  last  Guelphs 
the  father  and  brother  of  Cunegonde;  a  number 
scarcely  sufficient  for  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  probable  chasms  have  indeed 
been  supplied  by  the  industry  of  Leibnitz  and 
Eccard.  The  names  of  Guelph  or  Welf,I.,  Ethico 
I.,  Welf  or  Wolfhard  II. ,  Ethico  II.,  Henry,  Ro¬ 
dolph  I.  the  brother  of  St.  Conrad,  Welf  III.,  Ro¬ 
dolph  II.,  Welf  or  Wolfhard  IV.,  and  WelfV.  are 
enrolled  in  their  list;  but  a  descent  of  ten  genera¬ 
tions  reverses  the  difficulty,  and  the  scene  is  now 
crowded  by  the  new  actors.  At  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  chain  of  the  ancient  Guelphs  is  strongly 
rivetted  in  truth ;  but  the  intermediate  links  can¬ 
not  be  discriminated  with  clearness  and  certainty.* 
The  nuptials  of  Azo  had  transplanted  the  Este 
family  from  Italy  to  Germany,  from  the  Po  to  the 
Danube.  His  grandson  Henry  the  Black,  and  his 
great-grandson  Henry  the  Proud,  acquired  by  mar¬ 
riage  new  and  ample  possessions  on  the  Elbe  and 
Weser;  and  Henry  the  Lion,  the  heir  of  these  pos¬ 
sessions,  is  the  first  of  his  race  Jo  whom  the  title  of 

*  -  .  j  .  •/  >'•  i'9 

*  See  the  first  and  fifth  books  of  the  Origines  Guelficae. 
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Brunswick  can  be  strictly  appropriated.  The 
Lion  was  the  tenth  male  in  lineal  descent  from 
the  Marquis  Adalbert :  and  his  maternal  pedigree 
might  be  derived  from  the  dukes ,  the  emperors ,  and 
the  hero  of  Saxony.* 

I.  The  genius  of  Henry  the  Fowler  might 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Germany  with  one  hand, 
and  the  duchy  of  Saxony  with  the  other ;  and  the 
arts  and  cities  of  that  savage  region  are  ascribed  to 
his  political  institutions.  Otho  I.  by  a  rare  felicity 
was  not  inferior  in  personal  merit  to  his  father : 
but  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  empire  appeared  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  office  of  a  provincial  duke  ; 
the  pursuit  of  Italian  realms  carried  him  far  away 
to  the  south ;  and  his  ancient  patrimony  was  left 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Slavi  and  the  Danes. 
It  became  necessary  to  station  a  soldier  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe;  nor  would  that  soldier  have  been 
obeyed  by  the  Saxon  chiefs,  unless  the  splendour 
of  his  birth,  and  the  extent  of  his  property  had  al¬ 
ready  given  him  a  leading  influence  in  the  country. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  noble 
race  of  Billing,  an  indigenous  chieftain  or  prince , 
emits  the  first  ray  of  historic  light :  his  blood  was 
mingled  with  that  of  the  French  conquerors, 

Francorum  clar&  de  stirpe  potentum, 
and  his  daughter  Oda  is  celebrated  as  the  grand- 

*  For  these  Saxon  genealogies,  see  the  Dissertations  of  Eccard, 
with  the  annotations  of  Scheidius,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Origines  Guelfic®,  and  the  Prolegomena  of  the  latter  especially. 
Tom.  ui.  p.  10,  &c. 
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mother  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  The  valiant  Her¬ 
man,  the  son  of  the  second,  and  the  great-grandson 
of  the  first  Billing,  was  appointed  military  gover¬ 
nor,  and  at  length  created  hereditary  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony  by  his  cousin  Otho  the  Great  (960) :  and  four 
descents,  Bernard  I.,  Bernard  II.,  Ordulph,  and 
Magnus,  continued  the  lineal  succession  till  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  their  wars 
against  the  northern  barbarians,  these  dukes  were 
seldom  successful ;  but  they  asserted  their  own 
prerogatives  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  their 
independence  sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperors  ;  nor  did  the  royal  maids  of  Norway 
and  Hungary  disdain  the  alliance  of  such  power¬ 
ful  vassals.  The  male  line  of  the  Billings,  was  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Duke  Magnus  (1  10b) :  his  eldest  daughter 
Wulfilda  had  been  given  to  Henry  the  Black,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Bavaria  :  the  modern  duchies 
of  Luneburgh  and  Saxe-Lawenburgh  were  her 
princely  inheritance:  and  her  children,  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Este-Guelphs,  succeeded  to  these  ter¬ 
ritories  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  which  are  still 
enjoyed  by  the  Electoral  branch  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  s  -m*  <*<!,/:?• 

II.  From  their  original  patrimony  the  five  Saxon 
Emperors,  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  three  Othos,  and 
Henry  the  Saint  may  be  styled  without  impropriety 
of  the  ancient  House  of  Brunswick.  But  their 
connexion  with  the  Este-Gyelphs  can  be  found 
only  in  female  alliances ;  and  their  blood  may  have 
been  transfused  by  three  streams  of  imperfect,  clear¬ 
ness.  Their  common  source  is  derived  from  Henry 

the 
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the  Fowler,  the  King  at  least  of  Germany,  and  the 
son  and  grandson  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Otho 
(880)  and  Ludolph  (858).  Otho  enjoyed  the  glory 
of  refusing  the  crown ;  and  of  Ludolph  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  affirm,  that  he  was  the  sole  hope  and 
honour  of  an  illustrious  race,  that  his  birth  was 
equal  to  his  fortune,  his  virtue  to  his  birth,  and 
his  beauty  to  his  virtue.  W e  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  though  we  have  not  a  right  to  assert,  that  his 
uncle  Ecbcrt  was  sanctified  in  the  chaste  embraces 
of  St.  Ida  ;*  that  his  father  Bruno  is  the  founder 
of  Brunswick  (. Brunonis  vicus ) ;  and  that  his  grand¬ 
father,  an  elder  Bruno,  was  the  friend  of  Witikind, 
with  whom  he  fought  under  the  standard  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  with  whom  he  yielded  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  fifth  ascending  degree  the  pro¬ 
selyte  must  be  the  progenitor  of  a  Saint,  of  Bruno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  I.  His  domestic  biographer  thus  describes  the 
merits  of  this  Saxon  family  :  As  far  as  reaches 

the  memory  of  man,  the  grandsires  of  the  grand- 
sires  are  all  most  noble :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
find  an  obscure  or  degenerate  member  in  the  whole 
series.  ”t 

I  now  return  to  the  three  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  old  and  the  new  House  of 
Brunswick,  between  the  Saxon  Emperors  and  the 
Este-Guelphs.  1.  According  to  the  monk  of 
Weingarten,  the  father  of  Cunegonde,  Guelph  IV. 

f  ' 

*  The  original  Life  of  St.  Ida  is  published  by  Leibnitz,  Script. 
Brunsvvic.  tom.  i.  p.  175—184. 

t  Ruotgerus  apud  Struviuni,  Corpus  Hist.  Germanic®,  p.  21 6. 
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was  the  son  of  Count  Rodolph  of  Altorf,  and  of 
his  wife  Itha,  the  daughter  of  Richlinda,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  But  the  children,  alas !  of 
the  great  Otho  are  conspicuous  in  history;  Rich¬ 
linda  is  invisible ;  and  her  existence  can  only  be 
saved  by  degrading  her  to  the  rank  of  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  daughter,  whose  alliance,  however,  might  be 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  proudest  vassal  of 
Germany.  2.  The  matrimonial  conquest  of  Henry 
the  Black  had  extended  over  Luneburgh  and  the 
Elbe ;  Brunswick  and  the  Weser  were  embraced  by 
those  of  his  son  Henry  the  Proud,  whose  nuptials 
with  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  Richenza  and  the 
Emperor  Lothaire  II.  (1 126)  enriched  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  Guelphic  line.  Richenza,  the  female 
parent  of  an  heiress,  was  herself  an  heiress,  and  the 
daughter  of  an  heiress.  From  her  father,  Duke 
Henry,  she  claimed  the  county  or  principality  of 
Nordheim  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover;  from  her  mother,  Gertrude,  she  derived 
the  city  and  country  of  Brunswick,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  four  successive  generations  of  her 
ancestors.  Gertrude  alone  represented  her  child¬ 
less  brother  Ecbert  II.  Margrave  of  Misnia  and 
Brunswick :  he  was  the  son  of  Ecbert  L  of  LudoTph, 
of  Bruno  II.,  and  of  Bruno  I. ;  whose  pedigree 
would  emerge  into  a  brighter  day,  as  the  younger 
son  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  younger  brother 
pf  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  This  highest  step  trem¬ 
bles  indeed  under  our  feet:  yet  the  evidence  of 
local  chronicles  must  not  be  despised :  inheritance 

v  -  .  I  •*.  :  1>  Ir  I.HC/U J  tv&gl.'uA.  -1"1S 
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is  the  most  natural  mode  of  possession;  and  in  the 
tenth  century  the  Margrave  Bruno  I.  possessed  the 
patrimonial  estate  of  the  ancient  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  3.  Our  last  and  best  dependence  is  on  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Henry  the  Lion ;  on 
Lothaire  II.  who  was  successively  Count  of  Sup- 
plingeburgh,  Duke  of  Saxony,  King  of  Germany, 
and  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  His  father,  Count 
Gebehard,  fell  in  battle  (1075),  and  is  numbered 
among  the  slain  with  the  first  princes  of  the 
empire.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Otho,  Duke  of  Swabia:  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  father  of  Duke  Otho  was  Ezo,  Count 
Palatine,  a  noble  courtier,  who  obtained  in  mar¬ 
riage  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
II.,  by  the  fortune,  as  it  is  fabled,  of  a  game  at 
dice.  The  slight  defect  in  the  genealogy  of 
Lothaire  II.  is  overbalanced  by  the  general  con¬ 
sent  of  the  twelfth  century  that  he  was  the  heir, 
as  well  as  the  successor,  of  Otho  the  Great;  and  the 
three  probable  connexions  of  the  ancient  and  new 
houses  of  Brunswick  will  be  consolidated  into  one 
rational  belief.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  Empress  Theophano,  the  consort  of  Otho 
II.,  was  a  Greek  princess  of  the  Basilian  or  Mace¬ 
donian  dynasty ;  which  held  the  sceptre  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  derived  a  splendid  and  specious 
origin  from  the  royal  race  of  the  Arsacides  of 
Parthia.  Reason  may  suspect,  and  fancy  will 
pronounce,  that  the  French  colours,  on  the  fields 
of  Minden,  were  presented  to  the  descendant  of  a 
vol.  hi.  k  k  king, 
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king,  who  had  received  the' Roman  eagles,  after  the 
defeat  of  Crassus.*  • 

III.  After  a  brave  resistance  and  a  prudent  sub¬ 
mission,  Witikind,  the  Saxon  hero,  ended  his  life 
in  the  bo8om  of  peace  and  Christianity.  His  son 
Wicbert  was  not  less  eminent  in  the  church  than 
in  the  state:  his  grandson  Walbert  was  educated 
in  the  manners,  and  promoted  to  the  dignities  of  the 
French  court.  After  a  chasm  of  one  or  two  gene¬ 
rations,  four  brothers  of  the  race  of  Witikind 
appear  with  the  title  of  Count,  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try  of  Westphalia.  Among  these  Theoderic  is 
illustrated  by  the  temporal  and  spiritual  honours 
of  his  daughter  St.  Matilda,  the  Queen  of  Henry 
the  Fowler;  and  the  mother  of  the  Saxon  Emperors.f 
By  this  female  descent  the  Este-Guelphs  and  many 
other  noble  families  participate  of  the  blood  of 
Witikind :  but  his  male  posterity  is  extinguished 
or  lost ;  and  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries,  I  cannot  discover  any  name  which  is 
connected  by  the  writers  of  the  time,  with  the 
name  of  the  hero.  Yet  some  fabulous  claims  were 
cherished  in  silence,  and  four  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  the  chronicle  of  a  French  monk  deduces 
from  the  four  brothers,  the  father  and  uncles  of  St. 
Matilda,  the  nobility  of  all  Saxony,  Italy,  Germany, 
Gaul,  Normandy,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Hungary,  Bo- 

*  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol. 
v.  p.  148. 

t  Vita  Stse  Mathild.  in  Leibnitz.  Script.  Bruns,  tom.  i.  p.  19*. 
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hernia,  Tuscany,  and  Poland,*  a  strange  profusion, 
which  much  debases  the  value  of  the  gift.  Vanity 
may  grasp  these  ideal  trophies:  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  may  embrace  the 
shades  of  their  visionary  fathers,  but  the  hundred 
heads  of  the  male  children  of  Witikind  dissolve 
into  air,  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by  the  spear 
of  criticism; 

Our  accutate  knowledge  of  the  origin,  establish¬ 
ment,  and  alliances  of  the  Este-Guelphs  may  now 
smile  at  the  errors  and  fables  of  a  darker  age. 
After  the  separation  of  the  House  of  Este  by  the 
two  marriages  of  the  Marquis  Azo,  the  two  diverge 
ing  branches  of  his  posterity  insensibly  became 
strangers  and  aliens  to  each  other :  the  intercourse 
of  the  distant  nations  of  Europe  was  rare  and 
hazardous ;  and  the  fall  of  the  empire  had  separated 
the  worlds  of  Italy  and  Germany.  A  tradition 
still  survived  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  that  in  some 
remote  age,  an  hero  of  their  blood  had  transported 
his  hopes  and  fortune  beyond  the  Alps :  but  the 
date,  the  characters,  and  the  consequences  of  his 
emigration  were  soon  obliterated  by  ignorance  and 
supplied  by  fiction.f  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
valiant  Azo,  an  Italian  noble,  attended  the  standard 
and  deserved  the  esteem  of  Otlio  the  Great.  Alda, 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  reward 
of  his  services ;  she  was  endowed  with  the  imagi- 

*  Alberic.  trium  Fontium.  Chron.  in  Leibnitz.  Accessiones 
Histories,  tom.  ii.  p.  257. 

fRicobald.  in  Muratori.  Script.  Rerum  Italic,  tom.  ix.  p.  315 — 
317-321. 
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nary  fief  of  Fausburch  or  Friburgh  in  Saxony,  and 
the  twins,  Fulk  and  Hugo,  Avere  the  offspring  of 
their  marriage.  Hugo  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  propagated  the  race  of  the  Marquisses  of 
Este,  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena ;  while  Fulk 
remained  in  Germany,  supported  the  falling  house 
of  Saxony,  and  transmitted  to  his  descendant  some  • 
great  county  or  duchy,  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  north.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  on  the  other 
hand,  preserved  a  faint  remembrance  of  their 
Italian  origin:  the  title  of  their  ancestors  was 
familiar  to  their  ear;  but  they  had  forgotten  the 
name  of  Este,  and  their  misguided- tenderness  con¬ 
founded  the  Marquisses  of  Montferrat  or  Mantua 
with  their  real  kinsmen.*  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  mist  was  in  some  measure 
dispelled  by  the  inquiries  of  Count  Faleti,  who 
had  been  sent  into  Germany  by  Hercules  II.  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  perfect  connexion  of  the  two 
branches  was  finally  restored  by  the  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori. 

Of  the  first  Guelph  the  rank  is  ascertained  and 
the  name  is  illustrated  by  the  marriage,  of  his 
daughter  Judith  with  the  Emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne.f  The 
magnitude  of  the  French  empire  had  almost  ex¬ 
cluded 

*  Leibnitz.  Opp.  tom.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  83.  Edit.  Dutems. 

+  The  Chronological  and  Alphabetical  indexes  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  will  direct  the  more  curious 
reader  to  all  the  original  texts  which  speak  of  the  Empress  Judith. 
The  best  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  Guelph  are  the  testimonies  of 
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eluded  the  choice  of  a  foreign  princess :  nor  could 
the  leaders  of  a  warlike  nation  disdain  the  alliance 
of  the  peers  whose  judgment  had  raised  them  to  the 
throne.  The  father  of  Judith  was  of  the  noblest 
race  of  the  Bavarians :  the  nobility  of  her  Saxon 
mother  was  equally  conspicuous;  Guelph  is  indif¬ 
ferently  described  by  the  style  of  Count,  or  Duke, 
or  Prince ;  and  the  more  honourable  appellation  of 
Freeman  (yir  egregice  libertatis )  may  be  applied 
to  the  situation  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
independent  chief.  After  the  decease  of  his  first 
wife,  Lewis  the  Pious  invited  the  fairest  and  most 
noble  damsels :  the  heart,  or  rather  the  heart  of  the 
Emperor  was  disputed  in  these  nuptial  games ;  and 
the  beauty  of  Judith  was  rewarded  with  a  fond  and 
feeble  husband,  whom  she  continued  to  govern  till 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The  loud  praises  of  her 
wit  and  learning,  her  courage  and  piety,  announce 
at  least  the  pretensions  of  the  Empress ;  and  she 
might  excuse  the  invectives  that  were  pointed 
against  the  dangerous  seduction  of  her  graces  and 
charms.  During  ten  years  (819 — 830)  of  specious 
prosperity,  the  daughter  of  Guelph  enjoyed  and 
embellished  the  feasts  of  an  itinerant  court.  But 
the  vices  of  the  state  and  the  calamities  of  the  age 
were  gradually  ascribed  to  her  influence  :  Bernard, 
Duke  of  Septimania,  was  known  to  be  her  favourite, 
and  was  believed  to  be  her  lover;  she  wished 
to  provide  a  kingdom  for  her  infant  Charles  :  and 

Thegan  (p.  79),  of  the  Astronomer  (p.  102),  of  the  Annals  of 
llginhard  (p.  178),  of  those  of  St.  Bertin  (p.  207),  and  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  (p.  219). 
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the  three  sons  of  Lewis,  by  his  first  wife,  conspired 
against  the  stepmother  whom  they  had  provoked. 
By  the  successful  rebels  she  was  twice  torn  from 
the  palace,  and  immured,  under  the  monastic  veil, 
in  the  cloisters  of  Poitiers  and  Tortona  (830-834), 
The  Emperor  was  twice  restored ;  he  embraced  his 
wife  with  the  credulity  of  love:  Judith  and  her 
favourite  asserted  their  innocence  with  oaths  and 
challenges :  her  days  were  concluded  (843)  in  peace 
and  honour ;  and  the  posterity  of  Guelph  reigned 
in  France  (840 — 987)  till  the  sixth  generation. 

Conrad  and  Rodolph,  two  of  the  sons  of  Guelph, 
had  abandoned  their  paternal  seat  to  share  the 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  sister, 
When  she  was  degraded  to  a  nun  they  were  shaven 
as  priests :  but  they  stood  beside  the  throne  as 
princes  of  the  blood.  Conrad  I.  had  two  sons, 
Conrad  II.  and  Hugh,  from  his  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fices  surnamed  the  Abbot .  Their  ambitious  spirit 
maintained  their  hereditary  rank,  and  they  appear 
conspicuous  in  Jhe  government  of  provinces,  and 
in  the  annals  of  peace  and  war.  According  to 
some  learned  antiquaries,  Conrad  I.  left  a  third  son, 
the  famous  Robert  the  Strong,  the  father  of  the 
kings  of  France,  of  the  third  race.  Their  opinion 
will  not  sustain  the  rigour  of  critical  inquiry :  but 
the  text  of  an  original  chronicle  is  alleged  in  its 
favour ;  and  a  series  of  an  hundred  kings  still  hangs 
by  the  various  reading  of  a  single  vowel.* 

Yet 

*  Fratres  or  Fratn's  is  the  question,  of  which  the  opposite  sides 
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Yet  a  kingdom  may  be  found  to  which  the 
purest  history  will  assert  the  title  of  the  Guelphic 
line.  Conrad  II.  and  his  son  Rodolph  were  Dukes 
or  Marquisses  of  the  Trans-Jurane  Burgundy 
which  includes  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  happy 
spot  where  I  am  now  writing.  In  the  shipwreck 
of  the  Carlo vingian  monarchy  (888),  Rodolph,  with 
the  applause  of  his  bishops  and  nobles  assumed  a 
royal  crown  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice ;  his 
sceptre  was  the  martyr’s  lance,  enriched  with  a 
nail  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  second  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  which  he  founded,  subsisted  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  years  in  a  lineal  succession  of  four 
princes.  The  independence  of  Rodolph  I.  (888 — 
912)  was  confirmed  by  two  victories,  and  finally 
acknowledged  in  a  diet  of  the  German  empire. 
His  son  Rodolph  II.  (912 — 937)  twice  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  his  retreat  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  fair  equivalent;  his  dominion  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  French  or  western  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  ITanche-Comt£,  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  and  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Alps  adopted  the  new  appellation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arles.  The  long  reign  (937 — 993)  of 
Conrad  the  son  of  Rodolph  II.  was  glorious  and 
pacific,  and  the  friendship  of  the  great  Otho  was 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  throne.  His  son 
Rodolph  III.  surnamed  the  Lazy,  was  the. spec- 


are  strongly  argued  by  Foncemagne  (Memoires  de  l’Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xx.  p.  558 — 567 )  and  Scheidius  (Pnefat.  ad 
Origin.  Guelfic.  tom.  ii.  p.  24> — 43.) 
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tator,  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  decay  and  disso¬ 
lution  of  his  government,  ( 993 — 1032).  After  his 
death,  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles  or 
Burgundy  devolved  as  a  fief  or  legacy  to  his 
nephew  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic ;  the  effec¬ 
tive  power  was  usurped  by  the  vassals,  but  the 
regal  titles  of  this  collateral  line  may  reflect  some 
dignity  on  the  fathers  of  the  house  of  Brunswick* 

While  the  ancestors  of  the  kings  of  Burgundy 
pursued  the  path  of  ambition,  their  kinsmen,  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Guelphs,  preferred  a  life  of 
independence  in  the  free  possession  of  their  allodial 
estates  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia.  From  Guelph  the 
father  of  the  Empress  Judith,  these  estates  de¬ 
scended  to  the  first  or  second  Ethico,  whose  lofty 
spirit  is  commemorated  in  a  curious  tale  by  the 
monk  of  Weingarten.f  As  soon  as  Henry,  the  son 
of  Ethico,  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the 
aspiring  youth,  without  his  father’s  privity  or 
consent,  attached  himself  to  the  Emperor,  obtained 
his  favour,  deserved  his  esteem,  and  attended  with 
assiduous  zeal  the  long  circuits  of  the  court  and 
army.  By  the  advice  of  the  princes,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  sovereign,  the  son  of  Ethico 
consented  to  receive  a  fief  or  benefice  of  four 

*  See  the  fourth  book  of  the  Origines  Guelficae,  (tom.  ii.)  and 
the  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  (Hist,  de  l'Academie,  tom.  xxxvi.  p. 
142—159.) 

+  In  this  imperfect  review  of  the  history  of  the  Guelphs,  the 
Chronicle  of  Weingarten  (Origines  Guelficae,  tom.  v.  p.  32—35) 
may  be  considered  as  the  text,  and  the  Origines  Guelficae  (tom. 
ii.  1.  4  and  5,)  as  the  Commentary. 
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thousand  mansi  or  measures  of  land,  in  the  Upper 
Bavaria,  and  to  perform  the  homage  of  a  faithful 
client.  Henry,  surnamed  of  the  golden  chariot, 
long  flourished  in  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
palace;  but  his  father  was  deeply  wounded  by 
this  sacrifice  of  honour  to  interest,  by  this  base 
abdication  of  the  nobility  and  freedom  of  the 
Guelphic  name.  After  pouring  a  complaint  into 
the  bosom  of  his  friends,  the  high-minded  Ethico 
resolved  to  conceal  his  shame  from  the  world.  He 
quitted  (says  the  monk)  his  regal  edifices,  and 
rich  possessions,  retired  with  only  twelve  com¬ 
panions  to  the  solitary  mansion  of  Ambirgo,  amidst 
the  mountains,  and  there  ended  his  days  without 
seeing  or  forgiving  his  degenerate  son.  The 
acquisition  in  the  ninth  century  of  such  a  fief  as 
Ethico  disdained,  would  satisfy  the  pride  of  the 
noblest  family  in  Europe. 

Had  a  rent-roll  of  the  Guelphic  possessions  been 
preserved,  an  uncouth  list  of  castles  and  villages 
which  have  long  been  tranferred  to  new  owners, 
would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  mind 
of  the  English  reader.  The  authors  of  the  family 
were  of  Bavarian  extraction ;  but  their  principal 
seat  was  in  Swabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  of  Constance,  and  the  Austrian  prefecture  of 
Altorf  and  Ravensperg*  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Guelphs,  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  any  local 

*  See  Geographic  de  Busching,  tom.  vii.  p.  130 — 137,  and 
tom.  viii.  p.  644— 647. 
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denominations.  Their  various  estates,  as  they 
might  be  acquired  by  donation,  marriage,  or  pur¬ 
chase,  were  scattered  over  the  wide  extent  of 
Bavaria  and  Swabia,  from  the  mountains  of  Tirol 
to  the  plains  of  Alsace;"  and  several  free  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Grisons  were  once  the  slaves  of 
these  powerful  landlords,  In  their  household  they 
displayed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  regal  economy ; 
and  the  domestic  offices  of  stewards,  butlers, 
marshals,  chamberlains,  and  standard-bearers,  were 
exercised  by  counts,  or  by  nobles  of  an  equal 
rank.  Their  first  officer,  the  Advocate ,  represented 
their  person  and  maintained  their  cause  in  the 
imperial  or  ducal  court;  and  they  enjoyed  the 
singular  privilege  of  protecting,  without  effusion 
of  blood,  all  persons  who  were  legally  proscribed 
till  they  had  answered  or  satisfied  the  demands  of 
justice.  The  episcopal  churches  of  Frisingen, 
Augsburgh,  Constance,  and  Coire,  and  the  monas¬ 
teries  of  popular  sanctity,  were  endowed  by  their 
devotion  with  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  peasants. 
Even  the  humiliating  tribute  which  the  kings  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Guelphs  of  Altorf  were  bound 
to  offer  at  the  shrine  .of  St.  Othmar,  was  an  annual 
commemoration  of  the  antiquity  of  their  house. 
They-  made  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  their 
ancestors,  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  had  go¬ 
verned  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia,  and  had  abused 
their  power  in  the  persecution  of  the  saint, 

The  darkness  of  German  history  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  has  cast  a  veil  over  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  ancient  Guelphs.  But  it 

may 
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may  be  presumed  that  they  were  illiterate  and 
valiant;  that  they  plundered  churches  in  their 
youth  and  restored  them  in  their  old  age;  that 
they  were  fond  of  arms,  horses  and  hunting ;  and 
that  they  resisted  with  equal  spirit  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  and  legal  power.  St.  Conrad,*  alone  of 
his  race  (892—976)  by  seeking  a  place  in  heaven, 
has  deserved  a  memorial  on  earth.  After  his 
education  in  the  school,  and  his  service  in  the 
chapter  of  Constance,  he  was  raised  by  a  free 
election  to  the  Episcopal  chair  (934)  which  he 
continued  to  fill  forty-two  years.  The  church  was 
enriched  by  his  patrimony  and  defended  by  his 
kindred :  the  Bishop  of  Constance  did  not  affect 
the  austere  life  of  an  hermit,  and  his  temperate 
manners  were  those  of  a  German  noble ;  but  his 
chastity  was  immaculate  from  sin  or  scandal,  he 
was  assiduous  in  prayer,  and  his  religious  merits 
were  crowned  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem. f 
The  miracles  of  St.  Conrad  are  fancied  with  some 
degree  of  taste :  he  voided  harmless,  a  spider 
which  he  had  bravely  swallowed  in  the  com¬ 
munion-cup  ;  and  he  delivered  two  souls,  who,  in 
the  form  of  birds,  were  enduring  their  purgatory 


*  The  Life  of  St.  Conrad  (Leibnitz  Scriptores  Rerum  Bruns  •  ~ 
vvicensium,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 — 14,)  may  be  illustrated  by  ifae  Origines 
Guelficae,  (tom.  ii.  p.  20(5 — -212,)  and  the  proofs  or  documents  of 
the  fifth  Book  (No.  7,  8,  9.) 

f  From  the  word  tertio  in  the  Life  of  St.  Conrad,  (c.  vi.)  it  is 
supposed  that  he  thrice  visited  Jerusalem.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  suspect  that  mense  has  been  dropl  by  a  careless  transcriber: 
three  pilgrimages  are  useless  and  improbable. 

ill 
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in  the  water-fall  of  the  Rhine.  But  the- most 
marvellous  scene  was  exhibited  at  the  church  and 
abbey  of  Einsidlen,  the  Loretto  of  Switzerland, 
which,  under  the  name  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hermits, 
is  annually  visited  by  many  thousand  pilgrims.* 
The  clergy,  nobility,  and  people,  had  flocked  to 
the  feast  of  the  dedication,  (948);  but  at  the 
midnight  hour  of  the  vigil,  the  Bishop  of  Constance 
was  favoured  with  an  extraordinary  vision.  The 
heavens  were  opened ;  Jesus  Christ  arrayed  in  the 
episcopal  habit,  accompanied  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  attended  by  a  choir  of  angels,  descended  from 
on  high  to  officiate  at  his  own  altar:  the  saints 
and  martyrs  assumed  the  characters  of  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  whole  consecration  was  performed 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church.  In  the 
morning  the  bishop  arose,  he  related  his  dream ;  a 
voice  from  the  sky  or  the  roof,  announced  that 
the  place  was  already  holy ;  and  this  visionary  act 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  decrees  of  Rome. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  after  his  death, 
Conrad  was  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  (1 123): 
the  Guelphic  name  was  honoured  by  this  celestial 
kinsman,  and  the  liberal  devotion  of  Henry  the 
Black,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  declared  him  the  worthy 
nephew  of  the  saint. 

As  soon  as  St.  Conrad  was  received  into  heaven 

*  One  hundred  thousand  according'to  the  moderate  calculation  of 
Mr.  Coxe !  The  English  traveller  lashes  our  Lady  of  the  Hermits 
with  the  spirit  of  a  protestant  rather  than  of  a  philosopher;  and 
his  excellent  translator  corrects  him  with  the  enthusiasm,  not  o  ^ 
a  bigot,  but  of  a  poet. 


he 
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he  should  have  secured  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
the  obsolete  sins  of  his  family.  But  St.  Othmar 
was  still  inexorable,  and  the  effects  of  his  revenge 
were  felt  by  the  tenth  generation  of  the  Guelplis. 
By  the  grand-daughter,  perhaps,  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  I.  Rodolph  II.  of  Altorf,  had  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Guelph.  The  eldest,  an  impatient  youth, 
denied  the  annual  payment  of  his  sin-offering ;  but 
the  denial  was  soon  followed  by  his  untimely 
death.  After  hunting  the  roe-buck  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  he  reposed  his  wearied  limbs  under  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  an  huge  fragment  fell  on  his 
head,  and  the  vindictive  saint  might  behold  him 
rolling  down  the  precipice.  The  submission  of 
his  brother  Guelph  IV.  was  rewarded  with  a 
longer  and  more  glorious  life.  Rich  in  lands  and 

O  O 

potent  in  arms,  he  long  tormented  his  neighbour 
the  Bishop  of  Frisingen,  attended  the  Emperor  to 
his  coronation  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  joined 
against  him  in  a  successful  rebellion.  His  nuptials 
with  Imiza,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Luxenburgh, 
and  niece  of  the  Empress  St.  Cunegonde,  were 
productive  of  two  children,  of  Guelph  'V.  who 
succeeded  his  father,  and  of  Cunegonde  or  Cuniza 
the  future  heiress  of  her  family,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Marquis  Azo,  with  eleven  hundred 
or  eleven  thousand  mansi  of  land*  in  the  valley  of 

Elisina 

*  From  the  customs  and  charters  of  Lombardy  Muratori  at¬ 
tempts  to  determine  the  usual  tnansus  (Antichitk  Estense,  tom.  i. 
p.  3 — 5;)  and  his  evaluation  would  produce  two  hundred,  or 
more  probably  twenty  thousand  English  acres.  But  he  finds 

that 
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Eiisina  in  Lombardy.*  The  portion  appears  td 
have  been  worthy  of  a  prince;  but  the  situation, 
the  measure,  and  the  value  of  the  estate,  cannot 
now  be  exactly  defined; 

After  Europe  fvas  moulded  into  the  feudal 
system,  an  independent  chieftain  wbuld  have  stood 
naked  and  alone ;  the  fear  of  injury  was  stimulated 
by  the  ambition  of  favour,  and  the  descendants  of 
Ethico  and  Ilenry  were  more  inclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  son,  than  to  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  of  the  father.  Guelph  V.  the  brother 
of  Cunegonde,  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of 
Carinthia,  and  the  Marquisate  of  Verona  (1047); 
an  important  province,  which  included  the  country 
of  Tirol,  and  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
lihcetian  Alps.  But  the  servant  of  Henry  III; 
maintained  the  vigour  of  his  character,  and  the 
pride  of  his  birth.  An  Italian  diet  was  surm 
moned  according  to  custom  in  the  plain  of  Ron- 
caglia.  Guelph,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  waited 
three  days  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  the 
Emperor :  on  the  fourth  he  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  retreat;  and,  though  he  met  Henry  on  the  way, 
neither  threats,  nor  prayers,  nor  promises,  could 

that  some  mansi  were  of  more  ample  dimensions;  and  I  could 
acquiesce  in  the  loose  definition  of  as  much  land  as  will  maintain 
a  peasant  with  his  family. 

*  Leibnitz  understands  the  Val  d’Elsa  in  Tuscany,  and  his 
opinion  is  approved  by  Eccard  and  Fontanini ;  (Origiiies  Guelficae, 
tom.  ii.  p.  223,  224.)  But  Gruber  dissents  fropi  his  text;  and 
Muratori  wishes  to  read  Vallis  Lusina,  the  village  and  manor  of 
Lusia  in  the  Veronese  territory,  which  soon  afterwards  appear  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  Azo. 

prevail 
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prevail  on  him  to  return.  An  arbitrary  tax  of  a 
thousand  marks  had  been  imposed  on  the  citizens 
of  Verona;  their  Marquis  in  arms  flew  to  their 
relief,  and  the  concessions  of  the  Emperor  could 
scarcely  purchase  an  ignominious  escape.  This 
act  of  patriotism  or  rebellion,  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  testified  some  remorse,  concludes  the  story 
of  the  Duke  of  Carinthia.  He  died  (1055)  child¬ 
less,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  last  male  of  his  family. 
Desirous  of  exchanging  the  temporal  goods  which 
he  was  about  to  lose,  for  an  everlasting  possession 
in  heaven,  Guelph  endowed  the  Abbey  of  Wein- 
garten  with  the  rich  gift  of  his  estates  and  vassals. 
Two  of  his  principal  servants  accepted  the  tes¬ 
tament;  but  after  his  funeral  they  were  resisted 
in  the  execution  of  this  rash  and  unjust  deed, 
which  offended  even  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 
Imiza  his  mother  was  uot  ignorant  that  her 
daughter  Cunegonde  had  left  a  son  :  she  dis¬ 
patched  messengers  into  Italy,  and  the  youth  on 
his  arrival  annulled  the  donation,  and  asserted  his 
own  right,  as  the  true  and  legitimate  heir  of  the 
ancient  Guelphs. 

Two  streams  of  noble  blood,  the  two  families  of 
Este  and  the  Guelphs,  were  united  in  the  son  of 
Azo  and  Cunegonde,  who  obtained  the  maternal 
name  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle.  By  the  mar¬ 
riage  settlement,  which  seems  to  have  excluded 
the  younger  children,  Guelph  VI.  was  assured  of 
the  patrimony  of  his  father :  he  already  possessed 
the  inheritance  of  his  mother  (1055)  :  his  fortune 
was  adequate  to  his  birth,  and  his  warlike,  ambi- 
l  tious 
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tious  spirit  soared  above  his  fortune.  An  Italian 
by  nature  and  education,  he  was  a  German  by 
adoption  ;  and  from  the  age  of  manhood  the  Lord 
of  Altorf  had  fixed  his  residence  and  his  hopes  in 
the  country  that  was  the  seat  of  government.  In 
the  diet  of  Goslar  (1071)  he  was  invested  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  with  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
which  in  that  age  extended  to  the  confines  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  his  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  Judith 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
the  widow  of  a  titular  King  of  England*  These 
titles  are  illustrious:  but  the  Brunswick  princes, 
who  are  lovers  of  truth  and  freedom,  will  permit 
me  to  observe  that  they  were  dearly  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  virtue.  His  first  wife  was  Ethe- 
linda  the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria : 
their  alliance  was  consecrated  by  oaths,  and  while 
fortune  smiled  Guelph  was  a  tender  husband  and 
a  pious  son.  But  after  Henry,  in  the  storms  of 
faction,  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Lord  of  Altorf  deserted  the  father,  repudiated  the 
daughter,  and  basely  solicited  the  spoils  of  a  friend 
with  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  fall.  Gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  are  the  idols  of  a  venal  court ;  the  Guelphic  pa¬ 
trimony  was  injured  by  his  profuse  ambition ;  and 
his  ascent  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  dignities  of 
the  republic  was  disgraced  by  the  public  reproach 
of  ingratitude  and  perjury. f  By  the  early  and  ob¬ 
stinate 

*  Of  Tostus,  son  of  Earl  Godwin  and  younger  brother  of  Ha¬ 
rold,  against  whom,  with  a  Norwegian  army  he  had  unsuccess¬ 
fully  disputed  the  crown. 

f  Cunctia-detestahtibus,  quod  clarissimam  et  inopinatissimam  in 
'  *  Republica 
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stinate  revolt  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  against  his 
imperial  benefactor,  these  reproaches  will  be  tinged 
with  a  blacker  dye,  if  the  defence  of  the  church 
does  not  absolve  from  all  moral  obligations.  What¬ 
soever  were  his  sins  they  were  expiated,  however, 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  :  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  was  buried  in  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  he  died  on  his  return,  at  Paphos,  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus  (1101).  His  life  had  been  prolonged  to  an 
advanced  period ;  yet  he  survived  only  four  years 
the  longevity  of  his  father  the  Marquis  Azo.  The 
articles  of  settlement  were  rigorously  exacted  by  the 
Bavarian  duke :  but  the  sons  of  the  second  mar¬ 
riage,  Fulk  and  Hugh,  opposed  their  elder  brother 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  his  insatiate  avarice 
yielded  to  a  more  equal  treaty  of  partition. 

By  the  Queen  Dowager  of  England,  the  first 
Guelphic  duke  of  Bavaria  had  two  sons,  Guelph 
VII.  and  Henry,  surnamed  the  Black.  The  eldest 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  (1089)  was  sent  into  Italy, 
and  commanded  by  his  parents  to  ascend  the  nup¬ 
tial  bed  of  Matilda  the  Great  Countess  of  Tuscany, 
who  had  attained  the  autumnal  ripeness  of  forty- 
three  years.  This  heroine,  the  spiritual  daughter 
of  Gregory  VII.  was  twice  married:  but  interest 
rather  than  love  directed  her  choice,  and  her  vir¬ 
ginity  was  twice  insulted  by  a  crooked  dwarf,  and 
an  impotent  boy.  *  *****  **** 

*####*###*'*  *  *  #.* 

Republica  dignitatem  tam  fcedd  ambitione  polluisset,  says  Lam¬ 
bert,  with  a  sense  and  style  far  above  the  eleventh  century. 

Vol.  nr.  lit"  Their 
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Their  conjugal  union  was  hopeless  ;*  but  six  years 
(1089—1095)  elapsed  between  the  marriage  and 
the  divorce ;  and  the  government  of  Tuscany  was 
administered  in  their  joint  names,  till  the  imperious 
temper  of  Matilda  provoked  the  grandson  of  Azo 
to  reveal  a  secret  which  her  pride  would  have  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  world.  On  his  father’s  decease 
Guelph  VII.  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
(1 101)  of  which  he  had  already  obtained  the  rever¬ 
sion  :  his  power  ranked  him  among  the  first  princes 
of  Germany;  and  when  he  represented  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  empire,  -a  sword  of  state  was  carried 
before  him.  The  Bavarians  applauded  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  his  sway,  and  his  paternal  care  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  noble  youth.  At  Rome  he  appeared 
with  dignity  as  the  mediator  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope.  The  French  who  saw  him  at 
Troyes,  at  the  head  of  a  great  embassy,  .were  asto¬ 
nished  by  the  huge  corpulence  and  sonorous  voice, 
which,  in  his  person,  however,  were  not  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  manhood.  After  a  reign  of  nineteen  years 
he  died  (1 120),  most  assuredly,  without  children ; 
and  his  younger  brother  Henry  the  Black  reunited 
all  the  subordinate  fiefs  and  allodial  estates  of  the 
family  in  Germany  and  Italy .f 

*  For  more  particular  information  see  Cosmas,  Dean  of  the 
church  of  Prague,  whom,!  only  know  by  the  Abr6ge  Chronolo- 
gique  de  l’Histoire  d’ltalie  of  the  most  accurate  "St.  Marc  (tonf. 
iv.  p.  1253).  Some  faults  and  fables  may  weaken  his  credit, 
but  of  the  impotence  of  Guelph  VII.  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 

+  See  the  two  first  Guelphs  of  Bavaria  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Origines  Guelficse,  tom.  ii. 

Till 
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Till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
provincial  honours  of  the  Marquisses  of  Este,  the 
Lords  of  Altorf,  and  even  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
were  those  of  a  private  though  illustrious  family  : 
and  the  series  of  their  names  and  actions  must  be 
painfully  extracted  from  the  occasional  hints  of 
charters  and  chronicles.  During  a  subsequent 
period  of  an  hundred  years  the  Este-Guelphs,  the 
princes  of  the  Brunswick  line,  are  the  first]  actors 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  empire :  their  lives  and 
characters  are  deeply  impressed  on  the  annals  of 
the  times ;  and  our  loose  memorials  will  assume 
the  tone  of  an  historical  narrative. 

After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry  the 
Black,  son  of  Guelph  VI.  and  grandson  of  the 
Marquis  Azo,  had  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  the  estates  of  the  family.  He  survived 
only  six  years  (1 120— 1 126)  ;  but  his  political 
weight  on  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  contributed  to 
fix  the  right  of  election  in  the  German  aristocracy. 
The  royal  funeral  of  Henry  V.  was  solemnly  per¬ 
formed,*  and  the  Duke,  with  the  sacerdotal  and 
noble  attendants,  subscribed  a  writ  of  summons 
which  speaks  the  language  of  liberty  and  resent¬ 
ment.  The  diet  was  held  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mentz ;  the  separate  tribes,  the  Franks,  the 
Swabians,  the  Bavarians,  encamped  on  either  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  immediate  vassals  with  their 
numerous  and  warlike  followers,  composed  an 
assembly  or  rather  army  of  sixty  thousand  soldiers 
and  freemen.  But  the  archbishop,  a  dexterous 
l  l  2  statesman, 
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statesman,  removing  the  scene  from  the  camp  to 
the  cathedral,  transferred  the  right  of  voting  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  and  as  the  comparative  few 
were  still  too  many  in  his  eyes,  the  previous  nomi¬ 
nation  of  an  emperor  was  devolved  on  a  select 
committee  of  ten  princes  and  prelates,  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  electoral  college.  Three  candi¬ 
dates,  Leopold,  Marquis  of  Austria,  Lothaire,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  Frederic,  Duke  of  Swabia,  were 
unanimously  named  :  and  the  two  former,  after  a 
modest  refusal  for  themselves,  engaged  to  support 
the  choice  of  the  majority.  The  evasions  of  the 
Duke  of  Swabia  betrayed  a  secret  and  offensive 
presumption  of  hereditary  right.  He  was  the  son 
of  Frederic  of  Stauffen,  a  soldier  of  fortune  :  but 
his  mother  Agnes  was  the  daughter  and  sister  of 
the  two  last  emperors.  He  shared  with  his  brother 
Conrad  the  .rich  inheritance  of  the  Ghibelline  or 
Franconian  house,  and  his  ambition  might  be  co¬ 
loured  by  the  examples  of  the  preceding  reigns. 
These  examples  and  this  ambition  the  electors  had 
resolved  to  crush  by  the  free  choice  of  Lothaire  of 
Saxony  :  but  the  attempt  was  dangerous,  as  long 
as  the  Bavarian  duke  might  cast  into  the  opposite 
scale  the  votes  of  his  dependant  bishops,  and  the 
swords  of  his  military  vassals.  His  personal  attach¬ 
ment,  for  he  had  given  his  sister  to  Frederic,  in¬ 
sensibly  yielded  to  stronger  arguments  of  public 
or  private  interest.  Henry  the  Black  appeared  in. 
the  cathedral  of  Mentz,  and  no  sooner  had  he  as¬ 
sented  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  than  the 

Saxon 
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Saxon  was  proclaimed  in  triumph,  and  the  Swabian 
fled  in  despair. 

The  difference  of  an  hereditary  or  elective  mo¬ 
narchy  is  of  small  moment  to  a  dying  man ;  nor 
did  Henry  survive  many  months  the  diet  of  Mentz. 
In  his  last  moments  (1136)  the  fears  of  supersti¬ 
tion  prevailed :  but  he  contrived  to  expire  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  thus  disappointed  the  infer¬ 
nal  spirits  who  might  have  formed  some  pretensions 
to  the  soul  of  the  duke.  The  devotion  of  Conrad 
his  eldest  son  is  far  more  edifying  and  meritorious. 
The  noble  youth  embraced  the  solitary  life  of  a 
priest :  renouncing  a  princely  inheritance,  the 
pride  of  the  world,  exercise  of  arms,  and  the  hope 
of  posterity.  His  birth  and  virtue  must  have 
raised  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  had 
he  not  escaped  from  this  new  temptation  to  the 
Abbey  of  Clairvaux  in  France,  where  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  vow  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  under  the 
austere  discipline  of  St.  Bernard.  Even  this  dis¬ 
cipline  was  too  soft  for  his  increasing  fervour ;  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  cell  of  an  hermit  of  the 
desert.  The  decay  of  his  health,  which  had  been 
broken  by  immoderate  penance,  compelled  him 
to  return :  he  found  a  grave  at  Bari  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Italy  ;  his  memory  is  still  revered  by  the 
people;  and  in  the  present  century  (1722)  the  re¬ 
lics  of  St.  Conrad  have  been  carried  in  procession 
to  obtain  from  heaven  the  blessing  of  seasonable 
rain. 


L  l  3 
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As  the  eldest;  son  was  dead  to  the  world,  the 
feudal  and  allodial  estates  were  divided  between 
the  two,  surviving  brothers,  Henry  the  Proud  and 
Guelph  VHP  ;  but  the.  right  of  primogeniture 
was  considered,  and  Plenty  alone,  in  his  twenty-, 
fifth  year,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  office  of  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  His  character  may  be  estimated  by 
the  first  acts  of  his  government  in  the  provincial 
diet  of  Ratisbon ;  every  complaint  was  heard, 
every  wrong  redressed,  every  crime  punished ;  and 
the  civil  judge  was  protected  by  the  military  com¬ 
mander.  In  a  circuit  round  the  province  he  re¬ 
conciled  the  quarrels  of  his  vassals,  and  exacted 
the  most  effectual  sureties  of  oaths  and  pledges 
for  the  suspension  of  private  war.;  the  castles  of 
the  disobedient  were  demolished,  their  persons 
were  proscribed,  and  Bavaria  enjoyed,  a  respite  of 
ten  years  (1 126 — 1136)  from  the  disorders  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  duke  had  levied:  a  tax  on  the 
citizens  of  Ratisbon,  but  the  produce  was  surely 
inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a  stone  bridge  of  fif¬ 
teen  arches,  which  he  constructed  over  the  deep 
and  rapid,  stream  of  the  Danube.  Churches  and 
convents  are  the  monuments  of  the  middle  age ; 
and  a  work  of  public  use  attests  the  sense  as  well 
as.  the  riches  of  the  founder. 

The  marriage  of  Gertrude,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  with  Henry  the 
Proud,,  was  not  accomplished  till  after  his  father’s 
death;  blit  it  may,  be  presumed  that  his  desertion 
of  a  brother-in-law  for  a  stranger  was  purchased 

by 
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by  tlie  hope  or  promise  of  this  valuable  alliance. 
The  nuptial  feast  was  celebrated,  in  the  summer, 
(11 2d)  on  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  river :  the  spaci¬ 
ous  meadows  were  covered  with  tents  and  edifices 
of  timber,  and  the  scene  might  have  presented  a 
pleasing  and  pastoral  image,  if  the  sound  of  arms, 
the  riot  of  intemperance,  and  the  pride  of  rank 
could  have  been  excluded  from  an  assembly  of 
German  nobles.  A  general  invitation  attracted 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  guests ;  the  princes, 
barons,  and  knights,  their  numerous  retinues,  and 
the  crowd  of  meaner  spectators ;  and  the  festival 
was  continued  several  weeks  by  the  profuse  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  bridegroom,  who  bore  away  the 
prize  in  all  the  tournaments  of  chivalry.  In  the 
rising  troubles  of  the  empire  the  services  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  recommended  him  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  gratitude  of  his  august  father  (1126 — 
1135).  The  Ghibelline  brothers  rose  in  arms 
against  the  successful  candidate,  and  Conrad  ac¬ 
cepted  the  title  of  King  ;  their  adherents  were  nu¬ 
merous  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  they  seduced 
the  fidelity  of  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the 
master-mover  in  the  election  of  Lothaire.  “  Em¬ 
brace  the  prelate,  (says  Henry  in  a  private  letter,) 
but  trust  him  not.  Honey  is  on  his  lips,  hut  his 
heart  is  filled  with  the  blackest  gall.”  The  sword 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  not  less  useful  than 
his  political  sagacity  ;  and  Lothaire  stimulated  his 
courage  by  exhorting  him  to  march,  like  Judas 
Maccabams,  against  the  enemies,  of  the  Lord, 
l  l  4  Their 
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Their  power  extended  from  the  Upper  Danube 
to  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  artificial  strength  of  the 
province  had  suggested  a  vulgar  saying,  that  the 
dukes  of  Swabia  never  moved  without  a  castle  at 
their  horse’s  tail ;  but  their  best  reliance  was  on 
the  firm  and  faithful  support  of  the  cities  of  Spires 
and  Ulm.  The  reduction  of  these  cities  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Guelphic 
prince :  he  surprized  and  vanquished  his  uncle 
Frederic  who  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Spires ; 
and  the  walls,  even  the  buildings  of  Ulm  were 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  his  irresistible  assault. 
After  a  series  of  losses  and  defeats  the  Ghibelline 
brothers  resigned  their  pretensions,  and  implored 
their  pardon,  and  Lothaire,  without  a  rival,  was 
acknowledged  sole  monarch  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire. 

From  Lothaire  II.,  and  his  consort  Richeriza, 
the  inheritance  of  Brunswick  would  legally  de¬ 
scend  to  their  daughter,  whose  husband,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  already  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  mother 
the  Saxon  patrimony  of  the  House  of  Billing. 
Before  his  accession  their  ducal  office  had  been 
exercised  by  the  emperor  himself:  he  now  wished 
to  devolve  it  on  some  faithful  client ;  and  what 
client  could  be  more  faithful  than  his  adoptive 
son  ?  The  Guelphs,  by  their  female  alliance,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  natural  command  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser ;  the  genius  of  Heniy  the  Proud 
was  equal  to  the  double  administration  of  Saxony' 
£nd  Bavaria;  precedents  might  be  found  of  a  simi—  . 
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lar  union;  and  the  complaint  of  pluralities  was 
over-ruled  by  affection  and  silenced  by  authority. 
Few  Christian  kings  in  the  twelfth  century  could 
vie  with  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Danish,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  borders ;  noi*  was 
a  fair  occasion  neglected  of  restoring  an  Italian 
province  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Marquisses  of 
Este,  and,  perhaps,  of  Tuscany.  As  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Cassars,  and  the  King  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  Lothaire  II.  contested  the  illegitimate  do¬ 
nation  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  but  he  accepted,  as  a  compromise,  the 
investiture  of  her  patrimony,  which  was  widely 
diffused  from  the  Adriatic  and  the  Po  to  the  Tiber 
and  the  Tuscan  sea.  An  annual  quit-rent  of  one 
hundred  marks  of  silver  declared  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  the'  reversion  was  granted  to  Henry 
the  Proud  on  condition  that  he  should  swear  fide¬ 
lity  and  perform  homage  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
The  fortunate  Hehry  was  now  raised  above  the 
level  of  a  subject :  he  is  addressed  by  his  august 
father  as  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  had  Lothaire  returned  victorious  from  the 
Apulian  war,  a  loyal  diet  might  have  gratified  his 
wish  in  the  election  of  a  successor.  The  House  of 
Brunswick  might  at  this  day  be  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Germany;  and  if  the  Sense  and  spirit  of 
the  Guelphs  had  kept  inviolate  their  hereditary 
domains,  they  might  have  rekindled  the  lustre  of 
the  Imperial  Crown,  and  asserted  the  prerogatives 
of  Otho  and  Charlemagne. 
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While  Lothaire  ll.  accomplished  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  pilgrimage  of  his  Roman  coronation,  his  son- 
in-law  was  left  behind  to  maintain  peace  or  to  pro¬ 
secute  war  in  the  Teutonic  kingdom  (11 33).  In  a 
second  expedition,  the  Emperor  prepared  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  altar  and;  the  throne  from  the  schism  of  an 
anti-pope,  and  the  rebellion  of  a  King  of  Sicily* 
The  powers  of  Germany  obeyed  his  summons 
(1 136)  ;  fifteen  hundred  knights  and  men  at  arms 
marched  under  the  banner,  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria;  Henry  the  Proud,  appeared  as  the 
second  person  in  the  host;  the  Italians  beheld 
their  future  sovereign;  and  instead  of  the  cold 
service  of  a  vassal  or  mercenary,  he  displayed 
the  active  consciousness  that  he  was  labouring  for 
himself.  Qn  the  first  descent  from  the  Rhsetian 
Alps  the  great  grandson  of  the  Marquis  Azo 
stormed  the  castles  of  the  lakes  and,  mountains, 
visited  the  patrimony  of  his  fathers,  and  granted, 
as  the  superior  lord,  the  fief  of  Este  to  his.  cousins 
of  the  younger  branch.  From  Verona  to  Turin, 
and  from  Turin  to  Ravenna,  he  led  or  followed 
the  royal  standard,  oppressed  the  proud,  interceded 
for  the  prostrate,  and  subscribed  the  feudal,  laws, 
which  Lothaire  promulgated  in  the  Diet  o£  Ron- 
caglia.  After  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  Emperor  (1137)  divided  his  forces;  with 
the  main  body  he  marched  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
into  the  heart  of  Apulia,  while  Henry  the  Proud 
passed  the  Apennine  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
German;  horse.  The  bishops  and  magistrates  who 
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had  been  expelled  by  popular  insurrection  were 
reinstated  by  his  arms:  Florence  was  besieged, 
Lucca  was  pardoned :  he  inflamed  the  territory 
and  burst  the  gates  of  Sienna :  the  provinces  were 
reduced ;  and  to  his  Saxon  and  Bavarian  honours 
Henry  added  a  third  title  of  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
As  the  vassal  of  St.  Peter  he  conducted  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  II.  from  the  synod  of  Pisa  to  the  sieg-e  of 
Bari,  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  through  a 
schismatic  people,  an  hostile  country,  a  line  of 
fortified  towns,  and  the  garrisons  of  Normans  and 
Saracens  in  the  service  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily. 
The  powers  of  Henry  were  inadequate  to  the  siege 
of  Rome ;  but  in  his  progress  to  the  south,  the 
abbey  of  Mount  Cassin,  the  principality  of  Capua, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Beneventum 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  gover¬ 
nors.  In  the  ;nost  perilous  assaults  Ins  Germans 
were  guided,  and  rallied,  and  checked  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  and  against  the  pontiff  himself  his 
vassal  presumed  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  conquest 
and  of  the  empire.  After  the  interview  of  Lo- 
thaire  and  Innocent,  the  Teutonic  army  moved 
from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  sea;  the  prudent 
valour  of  the  Duke  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
successful  sieges  of  Bari  and  Salerno,  and  he  might 
claim  an  ample  share  in  the  glory  of  his  father, 
whose  epitaph  proclaims  that  he  had  driven  the  in¬ 
fidels  from  the  continent  of  Italy. 

But  these  conquests  were  preserved  only  in  the 
epitaph  which  was  speedily  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
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sepulchre  of  Lothaire.  An  Apulian  summer  had 
melted  the  strength  of  the  hardy  Germans ;  their 
retreat  was  spiritless  and  slow,  and  the  Emperor, 
who  felt  the  decay  of  life,  had  scarcely  descended 
from  the  Alps  when  he  expired  (Dec.  3,  1137,)  in 
a  nameless  village  of  Bavaria,  leaving  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Saxony  and  the  hope  of  the  empire  to  his 
adoptive  son.  The  claims  of  Henry  were  founded 
on  the  superior  advantages  of  merit  and  fortune. 
But  the  epithet  of  the  proud  betrays  a  vice  in  his 
character  most  offensive  to  a  free-born  people : 
and  his  monopoly  of  power  alarmed  the  jealousy 
of  his  peers  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  lord 
of  so  many  provinces  might  subvert  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  The  conspiracy  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  secular  princes  was  encouraged  by  the 
policy  of  Rome,  alike  unmindful  of  ancient  inju¬ 
ries  and  recent  services.  The  Guelphs,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  House  of  Saxony,  were  sacrificed  to  th.e 
heirs  of  the  Ghibelline  or  Franconian  line;  and 
the  ambitious  Conrad,  who  had  abdicated  the 
royal  title,  again  ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne 
(1138).  An  hasty,  irregular  meeting,  anticipated 
the  summons  and  the  forms  of  election,  .but  their 
choice  was  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  nation. 
The  Empress  dowager  Richenza  and  her  Saxon 
vassals  were  compelled  to  attend  the  diet,  and  to 
renounce  the  cause  of  their  own  candidate.  Even 
Henry  himself  desisted  from  the  fruitless  contest, 
and  the  imperial  ornaments  which  he  had  received 
from  his  dying  father  were  delivered  with  many  a 
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sigh,  after  many  a  delay,  into  the  hands  of  a  rival. 
A  barbarous  people  is  attached  to  visible  symbols  : 
nor  could  the  Germans  acknowledge  their  lawful 
sovereign  unless  they  beheld  the  crown  and  scep¬ 
tre,  the  sword  and  the  lance,  which  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  by  ancient  use  and  popular  superstition. 

But  the  pride  and  power  of  Henry  could  nei¬ 
ther  stoop  to  obey  nor  expect  to  be  forgiven.  The 
question  was  agitated  whether  two  duchies  could 
legally  be  vested  in  the  same  person,  and  it  was 
soon  decided  in  the  negative  by  those  who  wished 
to  oppress,  and  those  who  aspired  to  succeed  the 
reigning  duke.  Perhaps  Henry  might  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  either  Saxony  or  Bavaria :  but 
his  spirit  scorned  the  ignominious  option :  his 
refusal  was  interpreted  as  a  crime ;  by  the  sentence 
of  revenge,  envy  and  avarice  assembled  in  a  diet, 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  and  the  head 
of  the  rebel  was  proscribed  with  the  tremendous 
ceremonies  which  accompany  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  duchies  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were 
respectively  granted  to  their  first  and  most  power¬ 
ful  vassals,  to  Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  to  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Austria. 
Leopold  was  the  half-brother  of  the  Emperor,  and 
as  the  father  of  Albert  had  married  a  younger 
daughter  of  Duke  Magnus,  he  disputed  with  the 
Guelphs  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Billing. 
Bavaria,  from  the  impulse  of  fear  or  affection,  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  first  approach  of  the  Austrians,  and 
so  rapid  was  the  revolution,  so  universally  was  he 
deserted,  that  Henry  the  Proud,  with  only  four 
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followers,  escaped  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  those  of  the  W eser  and  the  Elbe.  There  indeed 
he  made  a  vigorous  and  successful  stand.  RichenZa 
embraced  her  daughter,  and  appealed  to  her  fa¬ 
thers  :  the  Saxons  were  impatient  of  a  foreign 
master,  the  allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Lune- 
burgh  poured  forth  a  swarm  of  soldiers ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  recovered  from  their  first  astonish¬ 
ment,  than  the  Guelphic  vassals  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  standard  of 
their  lord.  The  son-in-law  of  Lothaire  found  an 
army,  -and  that  army  had  a  general ;  his  pride  was 
stimulated  by  shame  and  resentment ;  the  Bear  fled 
before  the  Lion,  (I  use  the  quaint  language  of  the 
age,)  and  Albert  of  Brandenburgh  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  court  of  his  benefactor.  Exasperated  by 
this  haughty  defiance,  Conrad  himself  marched 
against  the  rebel  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army :  but 
on  a  nearer  survey  of  his  strength  the  Emperor 
halted,  doubtful  of  the  event ;  a  parley  was 
sounded,  a  negociation  was  opened,  a  diet  was 
announced.  In  a  general,  perhaps  a  more  impartial 
assembly,  Henry  prepared  to  defend  the  justice  of 
his  cause  by  arguments  as  well  as  by  arms,  when, 
after  a  short  illness  in  his  thirty-seventh  year 
(1 1 39)  his  worldly  contentions  were  terminated  by 
the  hand  of  death.  A  death  thus  premature,  thus 
sudden,  thus  seasonable,  might  awaken  suspicions 
of  poison  :  and  these  suspicions  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  and  believed  by  the  zeal  of  party  :  but  they 
are  not  justified  by  the -character  of  the  times,  of 
the  nation,  or  of  the  personal  adversaries  of  the 
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Duke  of  Saxony.  The  Germans  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy  might  be  often  cruel,  but  they  were  sel¬ 
dom  perfidious. 

After  the  decease  of  Henry  the  Proud,  ( 1 1 39)  the 
eldest  hope  of  the  Guelphic  line  reposed'  on  his 
only  son,  the  third  Henry,  an  orphan  of  ten  years 
of  age,  who  afterwards  claimed  the  royal  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Lion,  either  from  his  father,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  or  his  armorial  ensigns.  The  personal  re¬ 
sentments  which  had  been  excited  by  the  pride  of 
the  late  duke  might  be  disarmed  by  the  tender 
innocence  of  his  successor;  but  political  enemies, 
and  some  of  them  were  bishops,  are  rarely  moved 
by  generosity  or  compassion,  and  the  young  Lion 
must  have  been  caught  in  the  toils  had  not  his 
brave  and  faithful  Saxons  defended  with  perseve¬ 
ring  arms  the  child  of  the  nation.  His  grand-mo¬ 
ther  Richenza,  a  woman  as  it  should  seem  of  sense 
and  spirit,  possessed  the  affection,  and  assumed  the 
regency  of  the  country :  but  her  daughter  Gertrude, 
a  blooming  and  impatient  widow,  was  too  soon 
(1 141)  persuaded  to  form  an  hostile  connexion,  and 
her  second  marriage  with  Henry,  Margrave  of 
Austria,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Leopold,  ap¬ 
peared  to  countenance  the  usurpation  of  Bavaria. 
Yet  this  alliance  was  productive  of  a  truce  and  a 
treaty,  and  the  son  of  Gertrude,  renouncing  by  his 
mother’s  advice  the  Bavarian  duchy,  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  Duke  of  Saxony  by  the  Emperor  and 
empire ;  a  specious  act,  which  ensured  some  years 
6f  domestic  peace,  without  any  material  injury  to 
the  right  of  the  minor.  The  education  of  Henry 
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the  Lion  was  that  of  a  Saxon  and  a  soldier,  to 
support  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  to  disdain 
the  temptations  of  luxury,  to  manage  the  horse 
and  the  lance,  to  contend  with  his  equals  in  the 
exercise  of  military  and  even  civil  virtues,  and  to 
disguise  the  superior  gifts  of  fortune,  perhaps  of 
nature,  by  the  winning  graces  of  modesty  and  gen¬ 
tleness.  At  eighteen  (1 147)  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
and,  as  he  still  deemed  himself,  of  Bavaria,  was 
introduced  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort  into  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  men  and  princes ;  and  the  recent  institution 
of  knighthood  supplied  the  national  custom  of  de¬ 
livering  the  sword  and  spear  to  a  noble  youth. 
Europe  was  then  agitated  by  the  preparations  of 
the  second  crusade :  the  Emperor  Conrad  and  the 
King  of  France  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  while  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was 
kindled  in  every  martial  bosom,  the  spirit  of  Henry 
would  prompt  him  to  march,  and  might, lead  him 
to  perish  in  the  dangerous  adventure.  But  the 
northern  states  of  Germany,  with  their  allies  of 
Denmark  and  Poland,  preferred  an  holy  warfare 
less  remote,  more  beneficial,  and  equally  merito¬ 
rious,  against  the  idolatrous  Slavi  of  the  Baltic 
coast ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sol¬ 
diers  of  Christ  were  speedily  enrolled  to  convert  or 
exterminate  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Saxony, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  his  vassals  and  subjects, 
unfurled  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  although 
this  first  campaign  was  neither  successful  nor  glo¬ 
rious,  he  shewed  himself  on  a  splendid  theatre,  to 
the  Christians  and  Pagans  of  the  North.  After 
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the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  the  Holy  Land, 
Henry  the  Lion  endeavoured,  without  success,  to 
wrest  Bavaria  from  his  Austrian  competitor ;  but 
while  he  was  detained  on  the  Danube,  a  messenger 
announced  that  Conrad  had  entered  Saxony  with 
a  great  army.  “  Command  my  vassals  (replied  the 
dauntless  chief)  to  assemble  at  Brunswick:  on 
Chris tmas-day  they  shall  find  me  at  their  head.” 
The  term  was  short,  the  distance  was  long,  the 
passes  were  guarded ;  yet  the  Duke  was  faithful 
to  his  appointment.  Disguising  his  person,  with 
only  three  attendants,  he  darted  swift  and  secret 
through  the  Hostile  country,  appeared  on  the  fifth 
day  in  the  camp  of  Brunswick,  and  forced  his  im¬ 
perial  adversary  to  sound  a  precipitate  retreat. 
(1150.) 

Durirng  the  minority  of  Henry,  a  valiant  uncle, 
Guelph 'VIII.  asserted  in  arms  the  cause  of  his 
nephew  :  but  if  the  proscription  of  the  father  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  son  were  admitted  as  Wal 

O 

acts,  he  claimed  Bavaria  as  the  patrimony  of  his 
ancestors.  His  reasons  were  specious;  his  troops 
were  drawn  from  the  hereditary  estates  of  Swabia 
and  Italy ;  the  subsidies  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and 
Hungary  fomented  the  rebellion;  he  often  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  battles  and  sieges  of  a  ten  years  war ; 
and  if  Guelph  was  sometimes  crushed  by  the 
Weight  of  imperial  power  his  invincible  spirit  rose 
more  terrible  from  every  defeat.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  battles  that  the  contending  shouts  of  Hye 
Guelph  !  Hye  Ghibelline  !  produced  the  names  of 
the  two  factions  so  famous  afterwards  and  so  fatal 
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in  the  annals  of  Italy.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
sieves  that  a  splendid  example  was  displayed  of 
conjugal  tenderness  and  faith.  As  an  offended 
sovereign,  Conrad  had  refused  all  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation  to  the  garrison  of  Winesberg;  but  as  a  cour¬ 
teous  knight  life  permitted  the  women  to  depart 
with  such  of  their  precious  effects  as  they  them¬ 
selves  could  transport.  The  gates  of  the  town 
were  thrown  open ;  and  a  long  procession  of  ma¬ 
trons,  each  bearing  a  husband,  or  at  least  a  man, 
on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safety  through  the  ap¬ 
plauding  camp.  This  moral  story,  which  is  told 
(if  I  ain  not  mistaken)  by  the  spectator,  may  be 
supported,  however,  by  ancient  evidence :  but  the 
wife  of  Guelph,  the  Duchess  Ita,  must  be  excluded 
from  the  honourable  list;  since  her  husband  was 
actually  Jn  the  field,  attempting  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  forces  the  relief  of  Winesberg.  After  seven 
campaigns,  (1140 — 1147,)  these  destructive  hosti¬ 
lities  were  suspended  by  the  engagement  of  the 
rival  chiefs  in  the  second  crusade ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  Constantinople,  than  Guelph, 
under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  deserted  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  returned  by  sea ; 
and,  after  a  secret  conspiracy  with  the  King  of  Si¬ 
cily  and  the  senators  of  Rome,  passed  through 
Italy,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  resumed  an 
impious  war  against  the  absent  servants  of  the 
cross.  In  the  battle  of  Flocberg  (1150)  against 
Henry,  the  son  of  Conrad,  he  strove  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  his  fainting  troops ;  their  heavy  armour 
protected  them  from  mortal  wounds ;  but  three 
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hundred  of  his  knights  were  made  prisoners ;  the 
treatment  of  their  leader,  a  supposed  captive,  was 
debated  in  the  Emperor’s  council,  and  his  triumph 
was  announced  to  the  cast  and  west.  The  captive, 
alas !  was  still  free  and  vigorous,  and  obstinate. 
Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  he  stipulated  a  treaty 
(1151);  and  the  favours  of  the  court  were  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  long  opposition.  But  the  mind  of 
Guelph  was  still  hostile  to  the  persecutors  of  his 
family,  and  he  joined  with  his  peers,  who  refused 
to  attend  their  unpopular  sovereign  in  his  Roman 
pilgrimage. 

After  the  decease  of  Conrad,  the  unanimous 
election  of  his  nephew  Frederic  Barharossa  (1 152) 
appeared  to  open  a  new  prospect  of  concord  and 
peace.  The  aspiring  monarch,  who  already  grasp¬ 
ed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  embraced  the  Margrave 
of  Austria  and  the  Guelphic  princes  as  his  friends 
and  kinsmen,  and  sincerely  laboured  to  terminate 
their  Bavarian  quarrel  by  an  amicable  compromise, 
or  a  judicial  sentence.  The  claimant  pressed  a 
speedy  decision ;  but  the  actual  possessor  inter¬ 
posed  so  many  evasions  and  delays,  that  the  final 
settlement  was  postponed  till  the  Emperor  should 
return  from  his  Roman  coronation.  Frederic  pass¬ 
ed  the  Alps  with  a  court  and  army  not  unworthy 
of  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  (1 154)  :  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew  were  desirous  of  showing  their 
power  and  proving  their  loyalty,  and  the  gallant 
squadrons  that  marched  under  the  banner  of  the 
Lion  were  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself.  From  the  siege  of  Tortona  and  the 
m  m  2  camp 
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camp  of  Milan,  in  which  the  name  of  Henry  is* 
mentioned  with  honour,  I  hasten  to  the  Vatican, 
(1155).  A  transient  harmony  prevailed  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchs  of  Christen¬ 
dom  i  but  the  imperial  crown  had  scarcely  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  Frederic,  when  the  alarm- 
bell  rang  from  the  Capitol,  and  the  august  rites 
were  disturbed  by  an  assault  of  the  Romans  from 
the  bridge  St.  Angelo.  The  Germans  stood  in 
arms,  and  battle-array;  after  a  conflict  of  some 
hours,  they  slew  or  drove  into  the  river  a  thousand 
rebels,  without  losing  a  single  man;  and  the  glory 
of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks.  At  his  entreaty 
the  Pope  relaxed  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline :  the  Emperor  declared  him  the  firmest 
pillar  of  his  throne ;  and  as  Frederic  was  young 
and  brave  he  might  express  the  genuine  feelings 
of  affection  and  esteem.  On  his  first  entrance 
into  Italy,  Henry  had  exercised  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  and  dominion,  in  renewing  the  prece¬ 
ding  grants  to  his  cousins  the  Marquisses  of  Este. 
The  son  of  Cunegonde  was  many  years  older  than 
the  children  of  Garsenda :  and  the  descendant  of 
the  former  was  already  in  the  fourth,  while  the 
posterity  of  the  latter  was  only  in  the  second,  de¬ 
gree  from  their  common  parent. 

Without  involving  Germany  in  a  civil  war,  the 
restitution  of  Bavaria  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  Emperor  had  pledged  his  word ;  the  diets 
had  pronounced  their  sentence ;  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  imperiously  urged  by  the  arguments,  the 
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services,  and  the  power  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
had  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
oaths  and  hostages  of  the  city  of  Ratisbon.  A 
fair  compensation,  however,  was  yielded  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  uncle  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  as 
soon  as  he  desisted  from  a  possession  of  eighteen 
years ;  and  the  agreement,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  many  private  assemblies,  was  consum¬ 
mated  by  a  public  ceremony  in  the  plain  of  Ratis¬ 
bon  (1 15b).  Henry,  Margrave  of  Austria,  resign-' 
ed  the  seven  banners,  or  symbols,  of  the  Bavarian 
duchy,  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  who  deli¬ 
vered  them  to  Henry  the  Lion:  but  the  Guelphic 
prince  immediately  returned  two  of  these  banners 
which  were  used  by  Frederic  in  the  investiture  of 
his  uncle.  The  Margrave  of  Austria  was  created 
an  independent  duke:  his  territories,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  neighbouring  counties,  were  for  ever 
enfranchised  from  the  dominion  of  Bavaria:  the 
right  of  succession  was  extended  to  his  female  heirs, 
and  his  extraordinary  privileges  seemed  to  raise 
him  above  a  subject  of  the  empire.  By  this  act 
the  circle  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  circum¬ 
scribed:  but  the  bishops  of  the  province  still  attend¬ 
ed  his  courts ;  and  he  stretched  a  real  or  nominal 
jurisdiction  over  the  three  remaining  marches  of 
Tirol,  Styria,  and  Istria,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf. 

After  his  return  to  allegiance,  Guelph  VIII.  had 
been  content  with  the  vague  appellation  of  Duke, 
till  it  was  fixed  and  realized  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Italian  provinces,  in  which  his  elder  brpther, 
m  m  3  hi* 
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his  uncle,  and  perhaps  his  more  distant  ancestors, 
had  formerly  reigned.  From  the  liberality  of  his 
nephew,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  (1153,)  he  received 
the  titles  and  possessions  of  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  Prince  of  ”  Sardinia,  and  Lord 
of  the  house  or  patrimony  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
against  whose  donation,  as  the  heir  of  her  second 
husband,  he  might  lawfully  protest.  Her  allodial 
estates  on  either  bank  of  the  Po,  on  either  side  of 
the  Apennine  had  been  dilapidated  by  waste  and 
rapine;  but  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
prudence  of  Guelph,  reduced  them  into  the  form 
of'  a  well  regulated  and  productive  domain.  At 
the  head  of  a  strong  army  he  performed  the  circuit 
of  the  Duchy  and  the  Marquisate  ;  invested  seven 
Counts  with  as  many  banners;  garrisoned  the 
castles  with  his  faithful  vassals,  dictated  his  charters 
to  his  oxm  notaries,  revived  in  his  parliaments  the 
authority  of  the  royal  laws,  and  bridled,  with  a 
firm  hand,  the  ambitious  independence  of  the 
Tuscan  cities.  Pisa  alone  was  a  free  and  flourishing 
republic :  but  the  Pisans,  in  every  division,  adhered 
to  the  Emperor ;  they  respected  the  dignity  of 
his  Lieutenant,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
medium  of  their  maritime  conquests  that  Guelph 
could  assume  the  title  of  Prince  of  Sardinia. 

The  prosperity  of  Henry  the  Lion  had  now 
reached  its  summit,  and  he  might  justly  fear  the 
revolution  of  the  descending  wheel.  A  sovereign, 
the  most  opulent  and  fortunate  of  his  age,  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  culprit,  a  suppliant,  an 
.exile;  and  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  (1180 
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1 195,)  exemplified  the  sage  remark  of  antiquity, 
that  no  man  should  be  pronounced  happy  before 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

To  the  resentment,  legitimate  or  unjust,  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  cause  of  his  ruin 
must  be  ascribed.  The  long  union  of  these  princes 
had  been  apparently  cemented  by  a  singular  con¬ 
formity  :  they  had  both  passed  the  middle  season 
of  life  without  any  male  posterity.  O11  both 
sides  they  entertained  and  encouraged  a  fond  hope 
of  surviving  and  inheriting;  but  amidst  their 
professions  and  professions,  each  was  tempted  to 
hate  and  despise  the  other  for  indulging  the  same 
wish  which  lie  secretly  cherished  in  his  own  bosom. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  was  first  awakened  from 
this  dream  of  ambition,  and  his  prospects  were 
blasted  by  the  birth  (1 165)  of  a  royal  infant,  who 
at  the  age  of  four  years  was  crowned  King  of 
Germany  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Such  a  natural  event,  such  a  just  exclusion  might 
disappoint  a  presumptive  successor;  but  he  could 
loudly  complain  of  the  avarice  and  treachery  of 
his  friend,  who  grasped  with  disingenuous  arts  the 
inheritance  of  their  common  uncle.  I  have  already 
enumerated  the  titles  and  possessions  of  Guelph 
VIII.  who  reigned  in  the  middle  provinces  of 
Italy,  and  aspired  to  found  in  its  native  soil  a 
second  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Este-Brunswick. 
His  designs  were  seconded  by  the  fair  promise  of 
a  son,  the  ninth  and  last  of  his  respectable  name. 
The  youth  was  educated  in  the  arts  of  policy  and 
war;  during  his  father’s  absence  beyond  the  sea 
ar  m  4  or 
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or  tlie  mountains,  he  supported  the  weight  of 
government ;  and  his  firm  humanity  protected  the 
Italian  subjects  against  the  rapine  ^nd  violence  of 
the  German  soldiers.  But  this  new  Marcellus  was 
only  shewn  to  the  world.  The  father  had  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  apprehensive  of  losing 
the  merit  of  a  pilgrimage  in  the  guilt  of  a  schism  : 
the  son  was  permitted  to  lead  his  forces  and  to 
follow  the  Emperor :  but  Guelph  IX.  perished  in 
this  unfortunate  campaign,  a  premature  victim  not 
of  the  enemy’s  sword,  but  of  the  epidemical 
disease  which  swept  away  so  many  thousands  at 
the  siege  of  Rome.  After  this  irreparable  loss 
the  Tuscan  prince  considered  Henry  the  Lion  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Guelphic  name :  a 
will  was  drawn  in  favour  of  his  nephew  ;  but  as 
the  Ceesar  of  the  twelfth  century  was  always 
prodigal  and  often  poof,  he  required,  for  the  as¬ 
surance  of  so  many  provinces,  the  grateful  retri¬ 
bution  of  a  gift,  a  loan,  or  a  fine.  The  demand 
could  not  be  refused,  but  the  ill-timed  parsimony 
of  the  new  Cato  so  long  hesitated,  that  the  peevish 
old  man  was  offended  by  the  hesitation  which 
bespoke  a  doubt  of  his  honour  or  the  expectation 
of  his  speedy  death.  So  fair  an  opportunity  of 
supplanting  his  cousin  was  seized  by  the  vigilant 
and  dexterous  Frederic;  he  stepped  forwards  with 
an  immediate  offer  of  the  money;  the  offer  was 
eagerly  accepted ;  the  pride  of  family  yielded  to 
the  impulse  of  passion,  and  Guelph  VIII.  sur¬ 
rendered  to  a  Ghibelline  heir,  all  his  feudal  and 
allodial  estates  in  Italy  and  Swabia,  reserving  only 
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the  enjoyment  of  them  during  his  own  life.  The 
mortification  of  Henry  was  embittered  by  a  tardy 
sense  of  his  own  folly ;  his  wounded  spirit  was 
inflamed  by  fresh  injuries  and  new  suspicions,  and 
he  accused  the  Emperor  of  tampering  with  his 
servants  to  betray  their  trust  and  deliver  his  castles, 
as  soon  as  they  should  hear  of  their  master’s  death 
or  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

While  this  deep  animosity  rankled  in  his  breast, 
Henry  the  Lion  was  summoned  (1 174)  to  attend 
the  Emperor  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  draw  his 
sword  against  the  rebels  of  Lombardy.  He  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  his  disobedience  might 
be  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  the 
constitution.  The  strict  military  duty  of  a  vassal 
was  confined  to  the  defence  of  Germany,  and  the 
imperial  coronation  at  Rome.  At  the  coronation 
of  Frederic,  the  Duke  had  signalized  his  valour 
and  fidelity.  In  a  second  voluntary  expedition  he 
had  freely  exposed  his  person  and  his  troops ;  but 
he  could  not  submit  to  be  the  perpetual  slave  of 
obstinacy  and  ambition,  to  join  in  the  oppression 
of  an  innocent  and  injured  people,  to  persecute  a 
Pope  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  part 
of  Christendom,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  the  future  servitude  of  his  country.  The 
complaint  of  age  and  infirmity  may  seem  ill-adapted 
to  the  ripe  manhood  of  forty-si^  years ;  but  a 
soldier  might  express  no  dishonourable  fear  of  the 
climate,  the  diseases,  and  perhaps  the  poison  which 
had  been  fatal  to  the  bravest  of  his  nation  and 
family.  The  government  of  the  two  great  duchies 
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of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  engaged  the  full  attention 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  his  Slavic  labours  in  war 
and  peace  were  an  ample  discharge  of  his  debt  to 
the  church  and  state.  Such  reasons  are  specious, 
such  scruples  might  be  sincere ;  but  he  debased 
their  value  by  offering  to  accept  as  the  reward  of 
his  military  service  the  city  of  Goslar,  which 
would  have  given  him  the  exclusive  command  of 
the  silver  mines.  Frederic  disdained  to  pay  this 
exorbitant  price,  but  he  soon  repented  of  his 
disdain :  Milan  had  arisen  from  its  ashes,  the  league 
of  Lombardy  was  powerful  and  united ;  a  ruinous 
winter  was  consumed  in  the  siege,  or  rather 
blockade  of  Alexandria;  his  Germans  fainted,  his 
Bohemians  retired,  and  his  spirit  was  reduced  to 
implore  the  aid  of  an  enemy  who  smiled  at  his 
distress.  The  two  princes  had  an  interview  at 
Chiavenna,  near  the  lake  of  Como.  Henry  was 
still  cold  and  inexorable,  and  after  trying  every 
mode  of  argument  and  prayer,  the  Emperor,  such 
is  the  meanness  of  ambition,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  vassal.  The  unrelenting  vassal,  with 
secret  joy  and  apparent,  confusion,  raised  his  so¬ 
vereign  from  the  ground ;  but  he  listened  without 
displeasure  to  a  loud  whisper  of  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  “  Suffer,  dread  sir,  the  imperial  crown  to 
lie  at  your  feet,  speedily  it  must  be  placed  on 
your  head.”  Some  vague  professions  of  loyalty 
faintly  coloured  the  denial  and  departure  of  the 
Duke,  and  the  Empress  who  had  been  an  in¬ 
dignant  witness  of  the  scene,  addressed  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  vehemence  of  female  passion,  lie- 
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member  what  has  passed,  and  God  will  remember 
it  one  day !”  The  admonition  was  needless,  at 
least  for  the  temporal  monarch.  All  his  sub¬ 
sequent  misfortunes,  the  failure  before  Alexandria 
(1175),  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Lignano,  (1176), 
the  ignominious  treaty  of  Venice  (1177),  were 
imputed  to  the  desertion  of  Henry  the  Lion ;  and 
the  Emperor  accused  him  in  a  public  assembly  of 
an  indirect  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  honour. 

After  the  revolt  of  Italy  the  genius  and  fortune 
of  Frederic  still  commanded  the  obedience  of  the 
Germans  |  and  the  ruin  of  the  Guelphic  house 
was  the  first  aim  of  his  policy  and  revenge.  The 
pride  of  Henry  has  been  arraigned  for  refusing  an 
act  of  oblivion  at  the  moderate  price  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  marks  of  silver ;  but  such  a  fine  M  ould  have 
been  a  confession  of  guilt  rather  than  a  pledge  of 
safety;  and  the  artful  Ghibelline,  after  sacrificing 
his  private  resentments,  u-ould  have  maintained 
the  character  of  an  inflexible  judge. 

In  the  portraits  of  the  uncle  and  the  nephew, 
of  Guelph  VIII.',  and  Henry  the  Lion,  a  contem¬ 
porary  (1 158)  has  presumed  to  borrow  the  pencil 
of  Sallust;  and  Radevic  observes  with  satisfaction, 
that  the  sublime  characters  of  Ctesar  and  Cato  had 
been  revived  in -his. own  age.  Such  indeed  was 
the  difference  of  the  times  and  the  countries  that 
the  comparison  could  not  be  very  perfect  or  pre¬ 
cise  :  the  Cato  of  the  twelfth  century  could  not  be 
animated  by  the  patriotism  of  'a  citizen  and  the 
philosophy  of  a  Stoic :  nor  could  the  new  Cassar 
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possess  the  universal  genius  which  aspired  and 
deserved  to  be  the  first  of  mankind.  Yet  the 
milder  Guelph  might  be^  endowed  with  an  amiable 
facility  of  giving  and  forgiving,  while, the  more 
rigid  Henry  affected  the  useful  virtues  of  patience, 
constancy,  and  justice.  The  tone  of  panegyric, 
the  propensity  of  human  nature,  and  the  lives  of 
the  two  heroes,  will  even  prompt  a  suspicion  that 
their  dissimilar  merits  degenerated  into  the  oppo*- 
site  faults;  that  the  boundless  indulgence  of  the 
uncle  was  often  careless  and  profuse ;  and  that  the 
inflexible  severity  of  the  nephew  was  not  always 
exempt  from  harshness  and  pride.  By  those  who 
may  have  seen  Henry  the  Lion,  he  is  described 
with  black  eyes  and  hair,  of  a  majestic  countenance, 
middle  stature,  and  muscular  strength.  His  nobi¬ 
lity,  riches  and  power  were  extraneous  accidents ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  stood  near 
thirty  years  (11.50 — 1180)  in  a  lofty  station,  the 
second  only  in  dignity  and  renown  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  German  emperors. 

In  the  rudeness  of  the  middle  age,  the  task  of 
government  required  rather  a  strong  than  a  skilful 
hand.  Servile  labour  and  blind  obedience  were 
imposed  on  the  people:  the  clergy  exercised  a 
separate  jurisdiction;  and  the  nobles  demanded 
only  a  judge  and  a  leader,  who  himself  followed 
the  court  and  the  standard  of  his  supreme  lord. 
The  provinces  of  Henry  the  Lion  extended  to.  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  his 
civil  and  religious  duties  transported  him  beyond 
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the  mountains  and  the  sea :  yet  so  rapid  was  his 
motion,  so  vigorous  his  command,  that  the  absent 
prince  was  still  present  to  the  hopes  of  his  subjects 
and  the  fears  of  his  enemies.  His  valour  had  been 
signalized  at  Rome :  in  the  second  expedition  of 
Frederic  into  Italy,  the  distress,  or  at  least  the 
difficulties  of  the  Emperor,  were  relieved  by  the 
welcome  arrival  of  the  Guelphic  troops:  the  Tus¬ 
cans  and  Swabians  of  the  uncle,  the  Bavarians  and 
Saxons  of  the  nephew,  almost  doubled  his  army  : 
and  their  seasonable  succour  determined  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  siege  of  Crema,  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sperate  actions  of  the  war  of  Lombardy.  Henry 
visited  Bavaria  as  often  as  he  was  called  (and  he 
was  often  called)  to  redress  injuries  and  pacify 
tumults ;  and  the  foundation  of  Munich  is  a  flou¬ 
rishing  proof  of  his  discernment  and  munificence. 
But  Henry  kept  his  principal  residence  in  Saxony: 
Brunswick  was  his  capital :  the  statue  of  a  lion 
commemorates  his  name  and  dominion  ;  he  fortified 
the  city  with  a  ditch  and  wall;  and,  according  to 
the  balance  of  attack  and  defence,  such  fortifica¬ 
tions  might  afford  a  respectable  protection.  The 
silver  mines  of  the  Hartz,  which  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  his  successors,  were  already  worked  by 
his  peasants,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  precious  metals, 
this  singular  advantage  rendered  him  one  of  the 
richest  sovereigns  in  Europe.  Jealous  or  envious 
of  his  greatness,  the  ecclesiastic  and  secular  princes 
conspired  on  all  sides  against  the  Saxon  Duke: 
from  Bremen  and  Cologne  to  Magdeburgh  they 
successively  fell  before  him ;  and  a  sentence  of  the 
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diet  pronounced  the  injustice- of  their  fallen  arms 
(1 166.)  A  King  of  Denmark  was  expelled  by  two 
competitors  :  he  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  empire;  and  the  eloquence  of  prayers  or  of 
gold  prevailed  on  Henry  to  vindicate  his  cause. 
The  Duke  passed  the  wall  of  the  limits  (1156), 
pillaged  the  city  of  Sleswick,  and  advanced  four¬ 
teen  days  march  into  the  country  :  the  approach 
of  the  Danes,  the  want  of  provisions,  or  the  holy 
season  of  Lent  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  but  the 
vessels  of  his  Slavic  subjects  transported  Sweno  to 
the  isles,  and  the  fugitive  was  reinstated  in  a  third 
part  of  his  kingdom.  After  the  reunion  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  Henry  contracted  a  public  and 
private  alliance  with  Waldemar  I. :  these  ambitious 
princes  had  several  personal  interviews ;  and  their 
confederate  arms  invaded  by  sea  and  land  the 
Slavic  idolaters  of  the  Baltic  coast. 

The  alternative  of  death  or  baptism  had  formerly 
been  proposed  to  the  Saxon  ancestors  of  Henry 
the  Lion.  He  presented  the  same  alternative  to 
the  idolatrous  Slavi,  and  a  superstitious  age  ap¬ 
plauded  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  hero.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  (1160 — 1170)  of  an  holy  war, 
interrupted  however  by  some  truces,  the  powerful 
and  obstinate  tribe  of  the  Obotrites,  who  occupied 
the  present  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  accept  the  laws  and  religion*  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  In  the  open  field,  in  fair  battle,  they 
^ could  not  struggle  with  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
the  Germans;  and  such  rude  bulwarks  as  the 
natives ,  could  raise  were  soon  overthrown  by  the 
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engines  that  had  been  used  in  the  sieges  of  Italy. 
But  they  often  prevailed  in  the  surprise  and  strata¬ 
gem's  of  excursive  hostility  ;  and  the  traces  of  their 
footsteps  were  lost  in  the  impervious  woods  and 
morasses  which  overspread  the  face  of  the  country. 
On  the  sea  they  were  dexterous  and  daring  pirates; 
and  unless  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  were  carefully 
guarded,  they  manned  their  light  brigantines,  and 
ravaged  with  impunity  the  isles  of  Denmark  and 
the  adjacent  coasts.  To  the  first  summons,  Niclot, 
King  or  great  prince  of  the  Obotrites,  returned  an 
answer  of  ironical  submission,  that  he  would  adore 
Henry,  and  that  Ilenry,  if  he  pleased,  might  adore 
his  Christ;  a  profane  mockery,  since  the  pagans 
themselves  reconciled  the  worship  of  idols  with 
the  belief  of  a  supreme  deity.  After  the  failure 
of  a  sally,  the  barbarian  upbraided  the  effeminacy 
of  his  two  sons :  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
upbraid  them  by  his  own  success ;  but  he  fell  in 
the  rash  attempt;  his  head,  as  a  grateful  present, 
was  sent  to  the  Danish  King ;  and  a  third  son,  who 
served  in  the  Christian  army,  applauded  with 
savage  zeal  the  justice  of  his  father’s  punishment. 
The  two  brothers,  Pribislaus  and  Wertislaus,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command,  and  delayed  the  servitude 
of  the  nation.  In  the  siege  of  their  most  important 
fortress,  the  elder  hovered  round  the  Saxon  camp, 
while  the  younger  assumed  the  more  dangerous 
task  of  defending  the  place.  After  refusing  an 
honourable  capitulation,  Wertislaus  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  sent  the  royal 
captive  to  Brunswick,  ignominiously  bound  in 
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fetters  of  iron.  A  treaty  soon  placed  him  in  the 
more  responsible  situation  of  an  hostage :  the 
Obotrites,  perhaps  by  his  secret  instigation,  again 
rose  in  arms ;  but  Wertislaus  himself  was  the  victim 
of  rebellion,  and  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
entered  the  Slavic  territory,  he  shewed  the  King 
hanging  on  a  gibbet.  This  act  of  cruelty  may 
perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  war  or  policy : 
but  if  the  Duke  appealed  to  the  recent  massacre 
of  Mecklenburgh,  the  rebels  perhaps  might  plead 
the  retaliation  of  some  prior  injuries.  The  fortune 
of  the  younger  brother  was  less  disastrous ;  after  a 
brave  defence  of  his  country  and  his  gods,  Pribislaus 
submitted,  like  Witikind,  to  the  yoke  of  necessity, 
and  embraced,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  religion 
and  manners  of  the  victorious  Germans.  Henry, 
who  esteemed  his  valour,  restored  to  the  Christian 
vassals  the  greatest  part  of  the  dominions  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  pagan  adversary ;  and  the 
reigning  family  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  is 
lineally  descended  from  Pribislaus,  the  last  king  of 
the  Obotrites.  The  Slavic  provinces  beyond  the 
Elbe  were  possessed  by  Henry  the  Lion,  not  as  a 
portion  of  the  Germanic  empire,  but  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  independent  conquest  which  he  alone  had 
been  able  to  achieve.  The  Guelphic  duke  was 
styled  the  prince  of  princes,  and  legislator  of 
nations,  and  the  three  new  bishops  of  the  Obotrites 
received  from  his  hand  their  pastoral  crosier,  a  pre¬ 
rogative  which  Rome  had  denied  to  the  emperors 
themselves. 

I  observe  with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure 
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the  beneficial  consequences  of  war  and  persecution. 
The  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  alle¬ 
viated  in  some  degree  the  servitude  of  the  Christian 
proselytes.  The  Saxon  castles  of  Henry  and  his 
vassals  were  gradually  incorporated  into  flourish¬ 
ing  towns.  By  the  institutions  of  churches  and 
convents  the  first  rays  of  knowledge  were  diffused ; 
and  from  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Westphalia,  the 
vacant  desert  was  replenished  with  industrious  co¬ 
lonies  who  have  almost  extinguished  the  manners 
and  language  of  the  Slavic  race.  The  foundation 
of  Lubeck  is  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Travc, 
that  falls  into  the  Baltic,  that  convenient  station 
had  been  discovered  and  used  by  some  Christian 
merchants:  but  their  infant  settlement  was  repeat¬ 
edly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  sword  of  the  Pagans  : 
and  its  progress  was  discouraged  by  the  jealousy  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  till  he  had  acquired  (1 157)  from 
his  vassal,  the  Count  of  Holstein,  the  absolute  and 
immediate  property  of  the  soil.  Under  the  shadow 
of  his  power,  Lubeck  arose  on  a  broad  and  per¬ 
manent  basis:  the  establishment  of  a  mint  and 
a  custom-house  declared  the  riches  and  the  hopes 
of  the  sovereign :  the  seat  of  a  bishop  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  rising  city ;  and  the  grant  of  a  muni¬ 
cipal  government  secured  the  personal,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  political  liberty  of  the  burghers.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  dis¬ 
covers  a  liberal  knowledge  .of  the  advantages  of 
trade  and  the  methods  of  encouragement.  They 
vol.  in.  n  n  are 
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are  invited  to  frequent  his  harbour  of  Wisby,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  ways  shall  be  open  and  secure 
by  land  and  water ;  that  they  shall  be  hospitably 
entertained  and  may  freely  depart;  that  the  impo-. 
sition  of  duties  shall  be  light  and  easy  :  that  their 
persons  and  property  shall  be  guarded  from  injury ; 
and  that  in  case  of  death  the  effects  of  a  stranger 
shall  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  his 
heirs.  The  charter  of  Henry  to  the  merchants  of 
the  isle  of  Gothland  is  still  extant;  the  first  outline 
of  the  maritime  code  of  Wisby,  as  famous  in  the 
Baltic  as  the  Rhodian  laws  had  been  formerly  in 
the  Mediterranean.  This  judicious  policy  was 
rewarded  with  a  large  and  rapid  increase :  but  the 
arts  of  cultivation  have  far  less  energy  and  effect 
than  the  spontaneous  vigour  of  nature  and  freedom. 
The  commerce  and  navigation  of  his  favourite 
colony  increased  with  her  growing  independence, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Lubeck  became  the  metropolis  of  the  -sixty-four 
cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league:  That  singular 
republic,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  loosely  con¬ 
nected,  was  in  possession,  above  two  hundred 
years,  of  the  respect  of  kings,  the  naval  dominion 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Herring  fishery,  and  the  monopoly 
of  a  lucrative  trade.  Novogorod  in  Russia,  Bergen 
in  Norway,  London  in  England,  and  Bruges  in 
Flanders  were  their  four  principal  factories  or 
staples.  The  large  ships  of  their  numerous  and 
annual  fleets  exported  all  the  productions  of  the 
North,  and  sailed  homewards  richly  laden  with 
the  precious  commodities  and  manufactures  of  the 
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southern  climates.  Lubeck,  an  imperial  city,  was 
soon  enfranchised  from  the  dominion  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick ;  hut  Henry  the  Lion  was  revered  as 
a  founder;  and  his  great  grandson,  Duke  Albert, 
obtained  from  Henry  III.  (1266)  the  first  English 
charter  of  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

The  baptism,  or  the  blood,  of  so  many  thousand 
pagans  might  have  expiated  the  sins  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hero :  but  his  conscience  was  still  unsatisfied, 
his  salvation  was  still  doubtful,  and  it  was  in  the 
fairest  season  of  victory  and  peace  (1172)  that  he 
accomplished  the  fashionable  devotion  of  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  fc;'rst  attendant  Pri- 
bislaus,  King  of  the  Obotrites,  exhibited  to  the 
world  his  own  faith  and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror : 
the  Bishop  of  Worms,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  Constantinople;  several 
eminent  persons  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  imi¬ 
tated  his  example;  their  followers  were  numerous : 
a  train  of  horses  and  waggons  transported  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  provisions,  and  the  camp  was  guarded 
by  twelve  hundred  knights  or  soldiers  exercised  in 
the  use  of  arms.  After  leaving  Ratisbon,  and  the 
confines  of  Bavaria,  the  Guelphic  prince  was  kind¬ 
ly  entertained  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Austria,  their 
former  differences  were  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
they  mingled  their  tears  at  the  tomb  of  a  mother 
and  a  wife.  Hungary  was  the  kingdom  of  a 
Christian  ally;  and  the  journey  was  continued  by 
land  and  water  from  Vienna  to  Belgrade:  the 
duke  preferred  the  more  easy,  though  perilous,  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Danube;  but  his  progress  was  mea- 
N  n  2  sured 
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sured  by  the  march  of  the  caravan  which  joined 
n  him  every  evening  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  From 
Belgrade  to  Nissa  he  painfully  advanced  through 
the  woods  and  morasses  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
whose  wild  inhabitants,  the  nominal  subjects  of 
Christ  and  the  Greek  emperor,  were  more  inclined 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  rapine,  than  to  exercise 
the  laws  of  hospitality :  they  attacked  his  camp  in 
the  night;  their  feeble  arms  were  repelled  by  bis 
vigilance,  and  his  genuine  piety  disdained  the 
temptation  of  revenge.  In  the  journey  between 
Nissa  and  Constantinople,  the  way-worn  pilgrims 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  and  friendly 
province,  and  the  Rmperor  Manuel,  who  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  Brunswick,  received  Henry  as  the 
equal  of  kings.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Byzantine  court  were  ostentatiously  displayed,  and 
after  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  banquet, 
the  Saxon  or  his  chaplains  disputed  with,  the 
Greeks  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
friendship  of  the  two  princes  was  confirmed  by 
mutual  gifts,  and  the  Russian  furs  were,  perhaps, 
overbalanced  by  the  horses  and  arms,  the  scarlet 
cloth  and  fine  linen  of  Germany.  A  stout  ship 
was  provided  for  the  duke  and  his  peculiar  retinue, 
and  the  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  St.  John 
of  Acre,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  was  disturbed; 
by  a  storm,  and  is  embellished  by  a  miracle.  Af¬ 
ter  a  short  journey  by  land  he  reached  Jerusalem, 
and  was  saluted  in  solemn  procession  by  the  patri¬ 
arch  and  the  military  orders.  Henry  the  Lion 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre  and  all  the  customary 
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places  of  devotion  in  the  city  and  countly:  the 
churches  were  adorned  with  the  silver  of  the  Saxon 
mines;  and  he  presented  the  Templars  with  a 
thousand  marks  for  the  service  of  their  perpetual 
crusade.  Palestine  applauded  his  liberal  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  spirit,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  secret  jealousies,  his  valour  might  have  been 
felt  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

In  his  return  by  a  different  way  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  was  actuated  by  motives  of  convenience 
rather  than  of  curiosity.  He  followed  the  sea 
coast  of  Syria  to  the  northward  :  from  the  harbour 
of  Seleucia  or  St.  Simeon  the -vessels  of  the  Prince 
of  Antioch  transplanted  him  over  the  gulf  to 
the  river  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  and  by  this  short 
passage  he  escaped  the  territories  of  a  faithless 
Emir.  From  Tarsus  to  Constantinople  his  march 
intersected  in  a  diagonal  line  the  extent  of  Asia 
Minor:  the  mountains  were  of  laborious  ascent; 
the  sandy  plain  was  destitute  of  water  and  provi¬ 
sions;  the  more  populous  country  was  full  of  dan¬ 
ger,  suspicion,  and  Mahometan  zeal :  and  Henry 
was  the  only  pilgrim  who,  as  a  peaceful  traveller, 
proceeded  in  safety  through  the  Turkish  domini¬ 
ons.  But  the  Sultan  of  Icoriium,  Kilidge  Arslan 
II.,  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  watched  over  his  safety, 
embraced  him  as  a  friend,  praised  his  religion,  and 
claimed  on  the  mother’s  side  a  distant  affinity  with 
the  House  of  Saxony.  His  presents,  in  the  ori¬ 
ental  style,  Were  adapted  to  the  accommodation 
and  amusement  of  the  noble  stranger ;  a  caftan  or 
flowing  robe  of  silk  embroidery,  the  choice  for 
n  x  3  himself 
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himself  and  his  followers  of  eighteen  hundred 
horses,  of  whom  thirty  most  Sumptuously  capari¬ 
soned  were  selected  for  his  peculiar  u^e ;  six  tents 
of  felt,  and  six  camels  to  carry  them ;  two  well- 
trained  leopards  with  the  proper  horses  and  ser¬ 
vants  for  that  singular  mode  of  hunting.  Such 
gifts  might  be  accepted,  without  a  blush;  some 
precious  gems,  more  precious  for  the  workmanship 
than  the  materials,  might  be  honourably  received 
from  the  Greek  Emperor :  but  the  duke  rejected  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Byzantine  court,  declaring  in  a 
tone  of  lofty  politeness  that  of  such  metals  his  own 
treasury  was  sufficiently  provided.  The  avarice  of 
Henry  was  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  holy 
relics,  and  of  these  he  imported  an  ample  store 
from  Palestine  and  Greece:  but  the  reformation 
has  annihilated  their  ideal  value;  the  bits  of  wood 
or  bone  have  been  thrown  away;  and  the  empty 
cases  alone  are  preserved  for  their  curious  and 
costly  ornaments.  The  journey  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  Ratisbon  and  Brunswick  is  not  marked 
by  any  accident  or  event.  On  his  return  home, 
after  a  year’s  absence  (1 173),  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
found  his  name  illustrious,  his  servants  faithful, 
his  enemies  silent,  his  dominions  in  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  state :  and  to  the  merits  of  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  he  would  reasonably  impute  this  fair  prospect 
of  public  and  private  felicity. 

Henry  the  Lion  was  twice  married :  but  his 
first  wife  Clementia,  of  the  ducal  House  of  Zserin- 
gen,  gave  him  only  a  daughter,  who,  after  being 
long  considered  as  an  heiress,  was  reduced  to  com¬ 
fort 
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fort  herself  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  His  desire 
of  male  posterity,  the  wish  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
at  length  determined  Henry  to  solicit  a  divorce  ; 
some  bar  of  remote  and  invisible  consanguinity 
afforded  the  pretence  :  every  defect  of  law  or  evi¬ 
dence  was  supplied  by  the  all-sufficient  oath  of  the 
emperor  :  the  sentence  was  pronounced  (1 163)  by 
the  spiritual  court  of  Constance  :  and,  without 
any  stain  on  her  own  honour  or  her  daughter’s  le¬ 
gitimacy,  Clementia  found  a  second  husband  in 
the  princely  family  of  Savoy.  The  policy  of  Fre¬ 
deric  Barbarossa  had  eagerly  solicited  the  separa¬ 
tion  ;  he  wished  to  connect  himself  and  his  friend 
with  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  kings;  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  de¬ 
manded  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  for 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  fame  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  his  birth  and  merit,  his  riches 
and  dominion,  obtained  from  the  father  an  easy 
consent  and  an  ample  dower  :  the  Princess  Royal 
of  England  embarked  for  Germany  with  a  splen¬ 
did  train :  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
(1168)  at  Minden  in  Westphalia  ;  as  the  bride  was 
no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  the  consumma¬ 
tion  was  delayed,  but  she  remained  pregnant  at  the 
departure  of  her  husband  for  the  Holy  Land.  In 
his  absence  the  duchess  kept  her  court  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  administered  a  nominal  regency,  under 
the  guard  and  guidance  of  his  most  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  :  but  her  private  virtues  were  her  own  ;  the 
genuine  lustre  of  meekness,  purity,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  was  enhanced  in  the  popular  esteem  by  de- 
N  N  4  VOUt 
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vout  prayers  and  frequent  masses ;  and  “  she  waJ 
beautified  (says  an  historian  with  some  elegance) 
by  the  comeliness  of  religion.”  After  the  return 
of  Henry  her  riper  age  soon  blessed  him  with  a 
numerous  progeny.  Besides  two,  or  perhaps  three 
daughters,  Matilda  became  the  mother  of  four  sons, 
Henry,  Lothaire,  Otho,  and  William,  from  the 
youngest  of  whom  all  the  princes  of  Brunswick 
are  lineally  derived.  By  this  alliance  they  num¬ 
ber  among  their  ancestors  the  Plantagenets,  Counts 
of  Anjou,  the  Dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy, 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  whose  origin  is  lost  in  a 
Highland  mist,  and  the  Kings  of  England,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Saxon  conquerors,  who  drew  their 
fabulous  pedigree  from  the  God  Woden.  The 
male  posterity  of  Henry  II.-  soon  withered,  almost 
to  the  root:  the  eldest  son  of  the  Princess  Matilda 
was  the  presumptive  heir  of  his  uncle  King  John; 
and  after  the  birth  of  Henry  III.  no  more  than  a 
single  life,  the  precarious  life  of  a  boy,  stood  be¬ 
tween  his  title  and  the  throne  of  England.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  probable  order  of  events  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Henry  the  Lion  should  have  reigned  over 
us  five,  hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  the 
Hanover  family. 

The  fair  anticipation  of  the  name  of  Este- 
Brunswtck  may  denote  the  venerable  stem  be¬ 
fore  its  separation  into  the  German  and  Italian 
branches. 

A  generation  of  mankind,  the' common  interval 
between  the  birth  of  a  father  and  that  of  his  son, 
is  fixed  by  Herodotus  at  the  term  of  about  thirty- 
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three  years,  at  the  computation  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  for  one  century.  The  experience  of  modem 
times  has  confirmed  the  reckoning  of  the  Greek 
historian:  and,  though  a  royal  marriage  may  be 
hastened  for  the  important  object  of  succession, 
yet  the  same  rule  has  been  verified  in  the  families 
of  sovereigns  and  subjects.*  It  is  strictly  just  in 
the  twenty-two  generations  and  the  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  years  (996 — 1762)  which  have 
elapsed  from  the  birth  of  the  Marquis  Azo  to  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  if  the  collateral  lines 
of  Brunswick  and  Modena  afford  no  more  than 
twenty-one,  and  twenty  generations,  the  difference 
might  be  explained  by  some  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  respective,  history. 

Twenty-two  generations,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years,  occupy  a  small  place  even  in  the  historical 
period  of  the  world.  But  all  greatness  is  relative; 
and  there  are  not  many  pedigrees,  in  Europe  or 
Asia,  which  can  establish,  by  clear  and  contem¬ 
porary  proofs,  a  similar  antiquity.  If  the  ancestors 
of  the  Marquis  Azo  are  lost,  as  they  must  be  finally 
lost,  in  the  darkness  and  disorder  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  here¬ 
ditary  names  and  armorial  ensigns  was  unknown ; 
that  the  descent  of  power  and  property  was  fre¬ 
quently  violated ;  that  few  events  were  recorded, 
and  that  few  records  have  been  preserved.  Yet 
human  pride  may  draw  some  comfort  from  the  re- 

*  See  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  142.  and  his  justification  by  Freret. 
Histoire  de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xiv.  p.  15 — 20. 
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flection  that  the  authors  of  the  race  of  Este-Bruns* 
wick  can  never  be  found  in  a  private  or  plebeian 
rank  :  their  first  appearance  is  with  the  dignity  of 
princes ;  and  they  start  at  once,  perfect  and  in 
arms,  like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter* 


[The  reader  will  probably  regret,  with  the  editor,  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  did  not  complete  this  interesting  disquisition — so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  make  it  reach  the  auspicious  event  of  the 
settlement  of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  British  Throne. 
That  the  reader  may  not  be  wholly  dissappointed,  the  editor 
has  inserted,  in  this  place,  an  Extract  from  Mr.  Butler’s 
Succinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Political  Revolutions 
of  the  Empire  of  Germany ,  which  gives  some  account  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  from  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
leaves  it,  till  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  after  which 
it  is  familiar  to  every  British  reader.] 

“  Henry  the  Black  was  the  founder  of  the 
German  Principalities  possessed  by  his  family. 
He  married  Wolphidis,  the  sole  heiress  of  Herman 
of  Billung,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  Elbe.  His  son,  Henry  the  Proud, 
married  Gertrude,  the  heiress  of  the  duchies  of 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  Thus  Henry 
the  Proud, 

“  1st.  As  representing  Azo,  his  great-grand¬ 
father, — inherited  some  part  of  the  Italian 
possessions  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Estesine  family:  they  chiefly  lay  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  fall  of  the  Po  into  the 
Adriatic: 


“  2d.  As 
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“  2d.  As  representing  Count  Boniface,  the 
father  of  the  Princess  Mechtildis — he  in¬ 
herited  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Estesine  family ;  they  chiefly 
lay  in  Tuscany  :  some  part  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Princess  Mechtildis  also  de¬ 
volved  to  him : 

“  3d.  As  representing  Cunegunda,  his  grand-, 
mother — he  inherited  the  possessions  of  the 
Guelphs  at  Altorf: 

“  4th.  As  representing  his  mother,  the  sole 
heiress  of  Herman  of  Billung — he  inherited 
the  possessions  of  the  Saxon  family  on  the 
Elbe: 

“  5th.  And  through  his  wife— he  transmitted 
the  duchies  of  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and 
Hanover. 

“  All  these  possessions  descended  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Proud.  He  added  to 
them  Bavaria,  on  the  cession  of  Henry  Jossemar- 
gott,  and  Lunenburgh  and  Mecklenburgh  by  con¬ 
quest.  Thus  he  became  possessed  of  an  extensive 
territory, — he  himself  used  to  describe  it  in  four 
German  verses  “which  have  been  thus  translated : 

“  Henry  the  Lion  is  my  name: 

Through  all  the  earth,  I  spread  my  fame, 

For,  from  the  Elbe,  unto  the  Rhine, 

From  Hartz,  unto  the  sea, — All’s  mine. 

“  In  other  words,  his  possessions  filled  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Tyber. 

“  Unfortunately  for  him,  in  the  quarrels  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  The  emperor  confiscated 
his  possessions,  but  returned  him  his  allodial  estates 
in  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Lunenburgh  ;  he  died 
in  1 195.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  no  issue  male: 
his  second  wife  was  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Second,  King  of  England.  By  her  he  had 
several  sons,  all  of  whom  died  except  William, 
called  of  Winchester  from  his  being  born  in  that 
city.  William  of  Winchester  had  issue  Otho, 
called  Puer,  or  the  boy. 

“  At  the  decease  of  Otho  Puer,  the  partition  of 
this  illustrious  house  commences.  The  subject 
of  these  sheets  leads  only  to  the  Lunenburgh 
branches  of  the  Guelphic  shoot  of  the  Estesine  line, 

“  On  the  death  of  Otho  the  boy,  Brunswick 
and  Lunenburgh,  the  only  remains  of  the  splendid 
possessions  of  his  grandfather,  William  the  Proud, 
were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  John  and  Al¬ 
bert:  Lunenburgh  was  assigned  to  the  former, 
Brunswick  to  the  latter.  Thus  the  former  became 
the  patriarch  of,  what  is  called,  the  Old  House  of 
Lunenburgh .  Otho  his  son  received  Hanover  as 
a  fief  from  William  Sigefred,  the  ^Bishop  of  Hib 
desheim.  Otho  had  four  sons;  Otho  his  first  son 
succeeded  him,  and  dying  without  issue  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother  William  with  the  large  feet. 
He  died  in  1309,  without  issue  male;,  the  two 
other  sons  of  Otho  the  father  also  died  without 
male  issue. 

“  Thus  there  was  a  general  failure  of  issue  male 
of  John,  the  patriarch  of  the  old  house  of  LunCn- 
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burgh.  By  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fourth,  Otho,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  William,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  duchy.  He  died  without  issue,  and 
left  it,  by  his  will,  to  his  uncle  Winceslaus,  elector  of 
Saxony.  It  was  contested  with  him  by  Torquatus 
Magnus,  duke  of  Saxony;  the  contest  ended  in  a 
compromise ;  under  which  Bernard,  the  eldest  son 
of  Torquatus  Magnus,  obtained  it,  and  became  the 
patriarch  of  the  Middle  House  of  Lunenburgh  ;  he 
died  in  1434.  After  several  descents,  it  vested  in 
Ernest  of  Zell,  who  introduced  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion  into  his  states. 

“  After  his  decease,  his  sons  Henry  and  William 
for  some  time  reigned  conjointly;  but  William 
persuaded  his  brother  to  content  himself  with  the 
country  of  Danneburgh;  while  he  himself  reigned 
over  all  the  rest,  and  thus  became  the  patriarch  of 
the  new  House  of  Brunswick- Lunenburgh. 

“  He  left  seven  sons;  they  agreed  to  cast  lots 
which  should  marry,  and  to  reign  according  to 
their  seniority.  The  lot  fell  to  George,  the  sixth 
of  the  sons.  Frederick  was  the  survivor  of  them. 

“  On  his  decease,  the  duchy  descended  to 
Ernest  Augustus,  the  son  of  George,  with  whom 
the  Electoral  House  of  Lunenburgh  commences. 
His  reign  is  remarkable  for  two  circumstances : 
his  advancement  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  his 
wife  Sophia's  being  assigned,  by  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  to  be  the  royal  stem  of  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


“  On 
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“  On  the  demise  of  Queen  Ann,  George  his  son, 
in  virtue  of  this  act  of  parliament,  succeeded  to 
the  British  monarchy. 

“  The  house  of  Brunswick-Lunenburgh  is  now 
divided  into  branches,  the  German  and  the  English. 
The  former,  under  the  title  of  Brunswick-Lunen¬ 
burgh  and  Wolfenbuttel,  possesses  the  duchies  of 
Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  countries  of 
Blackenburgh  and  Reinskin,  and  reckons  160,000 
subjects.  The  English,  under  the  title  of  Bruns¬ 
wick-Lunenburgh  and  Hanover,  possesses,  with 
the  electoral  dignity,  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
the  duchies  of  Lunenburgh,  Zell,  Calemberg, 
Grubenhagen,  Deepholt,  Bentheim,  Lawenburgh, 
Bremen,  and  Verdun,  and  counts  740,000  subjects,” 
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That  History  is  a  liberal  and  useful  study,  and 
that  the  History  of  our  own  country  is  best  de¬ 
serving  of  our  attention,  are  propositions  too  clear 
for  argument,  and  too  simple  for  illustration.  Na¬ 
ture  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  a  lively  impulse 
to  extend  the  narrow  span  of  our  existence  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  events  that  have  happened  on 
the  soil  which  we  inhabit,  of  the  characters  and 
actions  of  those  men  from  whom  our  descent,  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  a  people,  is  probably  derived.  The 
same  laudable  emulation  will  prompt  us  to  review, 
and  to  enrich  our  common  treasure  of  national 
glory :  and  those  who  are  best  entitled  to  the  es¬ 
teem  of  posterity,  are  the  most  inclined  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  merits  of  their  ancestors.  The  origin 
and  changes  of  our  religion  and  government,  of 
our  arts  and  manners,  afford  an  entertaining  and 
often  an  instructive  subject  of  speculation;  and 
the  scene  is  repeated  and  varied  by  the  entrance  of 
the  victorious  strangers,  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon, 
the  Dane  and  the  Norman,  who  have  successively 
reigned  in  our  stormy  Isle.  We  contemplate  the 
gradual  progress  of  society  from  the  lowest  ebb  of 
primitive  barbarism,  to  the  full  tide  of  modern  ci¬ 
vilization. 
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vilization.  We  contrast  the  naked  Briton,  who 
might  have  mistaken  the  sphere  of  Archimedes  for 
a  rational  creature,*  and  the  contemporary  of 
Newton,  in  whose  school  Archimedes  himself 
would  have  been  an  humble  disciple.  And  we 
compare  the  boats  of  osier  and  hides  that  floated 
along  our  coasts  with  the  formidable  navies  which 
visit  and  command  the  remotest  shores  of  the 
ocean.  Without  indulging  the  fond  prejudices  of 
patriotic  vanity,  we  may  assume  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
English  will  be  ranked  among  the  few  nations  who 
have  cultivated  with  equal  success  the  arts  of  war, 
of  learning,  and  of  commerce :  and  Britain  per¬ 
haps  is  the  only  powerful  and  wealthy  state  which 
has  ever  possessed  the  inestimable  secret  of  uniting 
the  benefits  of  order  with  the  blessings  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  is  a  maxim  of  our  law,  and  the  constant 
practice  of  our  courts  of  justice,  never  to  accept 
any  evidence  unless  it  is  the  very  best  which,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  possibly  be 
obtained.  If  this  wise  principle  be  transferred 
from  jurisprudence  to  criticism,  the  inquisitive  rea¬ 
der  of  English  History  will  soon  ascend  to  the 
first  witnesses  of  every  period,  from  whose  testi¬ 
monies  the  moderns,  however  sagacious  and  elo- 

*  I  allude  to  a  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Natura  Deorum,  1.  ii. 
c.  34.)  Quod  si  in  Britanniam,  spbaeram  aliquis  tulerit  hanc, 
quam  nuper  familiaris  noster  effecit  Posidonius,  cujus  singulae 
co’nversiones  idem  efficiunt  in  sole,  et  in  luna,  et  in  quinque  stel- 
lis  errantibus,  quod  efficitur  in  ccelo  singulis  diebus  et  noctibus: 
quis  in  ilia  barbarie  dubitet,  quin  ea  sphaera  sit  perfecta  ratione? 

quent. 
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quent,  must  derive  their  whole  confidence  and  cre¬ 
dit.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  he  will 
lament  that  the  transactions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  been  imperfectly  recorded,  and  that  these  re¬ 
cords  have  been  more  imperfectly  preserved  :  that 
the  successive  conquerors  of  Britain  have  despised 
or  destroyed  the  monuments  of  their  predecessors; 
and  that  by  their  violence  or  neglect  so  much  of 
our  national  antiquities  has  irretrievably  perished. 
For  the  losses  of  history  are  indeed  irretrievable  : 
when  the  productions  of  fancy  or  science  have 
been  swept  away,  new  poets  may  invent,  and  new 
philosophers  may  reason ;  but  if  the  inscription  of 
a  single  fact  be  once  obliterated,  it  can  never  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  united  efforts  of  genius  and  indus¬ 
try.  The  consideration  of  our  past  losses  should 
incite  the  present  age  to  cherish  and  perpetuate 
the  valuable  relics  which  have  escaped,  instead  of 
condemning  the  monkish  historians  (as  they 
are  contemptuously  styled)  silently  to  moulder  in 
the  dust  of  our  libraries ;  our  candour,  and  even 
our  justice,  should  learn  to  estimate  their  value, 
•and  to  excuse  their  imperfections.  Their  minds 
were  infected  with  the  passions  and  errors  of  their 
times,  but  those  times  would  have  been  involved 
in  darkness,  had  not  the  art  of  writing,  and  the 
memory  of  events,  been  preserved  in  the  peace 
and  solitude  of  the  cloister.  Their  Latin  style  is 
far  removed  from  the  eloquence  and  purity  of  Sal¬ 
lust  and  Livy ;  but  the  use  of  a  permanent  and 
general  idiom  has  opened  the  study,  and  connected 
the  series  of  our  ancient  chronicles,  from  the  age 
vol.  in.  o  o  of 
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of  Bede  to  that  of  Walsingham.  In  the  eyes  of 
a  philosophic  observer,  these  monkish  historians 
are  even  endowed  with  a  singular  though  acciden¬ 
tal  merit ;  the  unconscious  simplicity  with  which 
they  represent  the  manners  and  opinions  of  their 
contemporaries :  a  natural  picture,  which  the  most 
exquisite  art  is  unable  to  imitate. 

Books,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  were 
separately  and  slowly  copied  by  the  pen ;  and  the 
transcripts  of  our,  old  historians  must  have  been 
rare;  since  the  number  would  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  readers  capable  of  understanding  a 
Latin  work,  and  curious  of  the  history  and  anti¬ 
quities  of  England.  The  gross  mass  of  the  laity, 
from  the  baron  to  the  mechanic,  were  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  exercises  of  the  body  than  to  those 
of  the  mind:  the  middle  ranks  of  society  were 
illiterate  and  poor,  and  the  nobles  and  gentlemen, 
as  often  as  they  breathed  from  war,  maintained 
their  strength  and  activity  in  the  chaee  or  the 
tournament.  Few  among  them  could  read,  still 
fewer  could  write;  none  were  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  tongue ;  and  if  they  sometimes  listened 
to  a  tale  of  past  times,  their  puerile  love  of  the 
marvellous  would  prefer  the  romance  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot  or  Sir  Tristram  to  the  authentic  narratives 
most  honourable  to  their  country  and  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Till  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  sensuality  of  the  clergy  were,  conti¬ 
nually  increasing:  the  ambitious  prelate  aspired  to 
pomp  and  power ;  the  jolly  monk  was  satisfied  with 
idleness  and  pleasure ;  and  the  few  students  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  order  perplexed  rather  than  enlight¬ 
ened  their  understandings  with  occult  science  and 
scholastic  divinity.  In  the  monastery  in  which  a 
chronicle  had  been  composed,  the  original  was  de¬ 
posited,  and  perhaps  a  copy;  and  some  neighbour¬ 
ing*  churches  might  be  induced,  by  a  local  or  pro¬ 
fessional  interest,  to  seek  the  communication  of 
these  historical  memorials.  Such  manuscripts  were . 
not  liable  to  suffer  from  the  injury  of  use ;  but  the 
casualty  of  a  fire,  or  the  slow  progress  of  damp  and 
worms,  would  often  endanger  their  limited  and 
precarious  existence.  The  sanctuaries  of  religion 
were  sometimes  profaned  by  aristocratic  oppres¬ 
sion,  popular  tumult,  or  military  licence ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  cellar  was  more  exposed  than  the  libra¬ 
ry,  the  envy  of  ignorance  will  riot  in  the  spoil  of 
those  treasures  which  it  cannot  enjoy.  , 

After  the  discovery  of  printing,  which  has  be¬ 
stowed  immortality  on  the  works  of  man,  it  might 
be  presumed  that  the  new  art  would  be  applied 
without  delay,  to  save  and  to  multiply  the  remains 
of  our  national  chronicles.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  English,  now  waking  from  a  long  slumber, 
should  blush  at  finding  themselves  strangers  in  their 
native  country  ;  and  that  our  princes,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Charlemagne  and  Maximilian  I.  would  es¬ 
teem  it  their  duty  and  glory  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.  But  these 
rational  hopes  have  not  been  justified  by  the  event. 
It  was  in  the  year  -1474  that  our  first  press  was 
established  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  .William 
Caxton :  but  in  the  choice  of  his  authors,  that 
o  o  2  liberal 
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liberal  and  industrious  artist  was  reduced  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  readers ;  to  gratify 
the  nobles  with  treatises  on  heraldry,  hawking,  and 
the  game  of  chess,  and  to  amuse  the  popular  cre¬ 
dulity  with  romances  of  fabulous  knights,  and  le¬ 
gends  of  more  fabulous  saints.  The  father  of  print¬ 
ing  expresses  a  laudable  desire  to  elucidate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country.;  but  instead  of  publishing  the 
Latin  chronicle  of  Radulphus  Higden,  he  could 
only  venture  on  the  English  version  by  John  d© 
Tie  visa;  and  his  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  materials  for  his  own  continuation  of  that  work, 
sufficiently  attests  that  even  the  writers,  which  we 
now  possess  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  darkness  of 
the  cloister.  His  successors,  with  less  skill  and 
ability,  were  content  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Caxton;  almost  a  century  elapsed  without  pro¬ 
ducing  one  original  edition  of  any  old  English  his¬ 
torian;  and  the  only  exception  which  I  recollect  is 
the  publication  of  Gildas  (London  1526)  by  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  an  ingenious  foreigner.  The  presses 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  France,  might  plead 
in  their  defence,  that  the  minds  of  their  scholars, 
and  the  hands  of  their  workmen,  were  abundantly 
exercised  in  unlocking  the  treasures  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity ;  but  the  world  is  not  indebted 
to*  England  for  one  first  edition  of  a  classic  author. 
This  delay  of  a  century  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
as  it  is  too  probable  that  many  authentic  and  valu¬ 
able  monuments  of  our  history  were  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  the  Eighth,, 
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The  protestant  and  the  patriot  must  applaud  our 
deliverance:  but  the  critic  may  deplore  the  rude 
havoc  that  was  made  in  the  libraries  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  by  the  zeal,  the  avarice,  and  the 
neglect,  of  unworthy  reformers. 

Far  different  from  such  reformers  was  the  learned 
and  pious  Matthew  Parker,  the  first  protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Iiis  apostolical  virtues  were  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  love  of  learning,  and  while  he 
exercised  the  arduous  office,  not  of  governing,  but 
of  founding  the  Church  of  England,  he  strenuously 
applied  himself  to  revive  the  study  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  and  of  English  antiquities.  By  the  care 
of  this  respectable  prelate,  four  of  our  ancient  his¬ 
torians  were  successively  published  :  the  Flores  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster  (1570;)  the  Historia 
Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (1571 ;)  the  Vita  Elfridi 
Regis ,  by  Asserius ;  and  the  Historia  Brevis ,  and 
Upodigma  Neus trice,  by  Thomas  Walsingham. 
After  Parker’s  death,  this  national  duty  was  for 
some  years  abandoned  to  the  diligence  of  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Bede  had  been 
printed  and  reprinted  on  the  continent  as  the 
common  property  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  it 
was  again  inserted  in  a  collection  of  British  writers 
(Heidelberg  1587,)  selected  with  such  critical 
skill,  that  the  romance  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  a  Latin  abridgment  of  Froissard,  are  placed 
on  the  same  level  of  historical  evidence.  An 
edition  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  by  Howard, 
(1592,)  may  be  slightly  noticed;  but  we  should 
o  o  3  grate- 
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gratefully  commemorate  the  labours  of  Sir  Henry 
Saville,  a  man  distinguished  among  the  scholars  of 
the  age  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  mathematical  sciences.  A  just  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  base  and  plebeian  authors  of 
our  English  chronicles,  had  almost  provoked  him 
to  undertake  the  task  of  a  general  and  legitimate 
history:  but  his  modest  industry  declining  the 
character  of  an  architect,  was  content  to  prepare 
materials  for  a  future  edifice.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  rescued  by  his  hands  from  dirt,  and 
dust,  and  rottenness  ( e  situ  squalore  et  pulvere,) 
and  his  collection,  under  the  common  title  of  Scrip- 
tores  post  Bedam ,  was  twice  printed ;  first  in  Lon¬ 
don  (1596,)  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  (1601.) 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  same 
studies  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success : 
a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  Anglica  Normanica , 
See.  (Frankfort  1*603,)  and  the  Historia.Noca  of 
Eadmer  (London  1 69,3,)  were  produced  by  Camden 
and  Selden,  to  whom  literature  is  indebted  for 
more  important  services.  The  names  of  Wheeler 
and  Gibson,  of  Watts  and  Warton,  of  Dugdale  and 
Wilkins,  should  not  be  defrauded  of  their  due 
praise  :  but  our  attention  is  fixed  by  the  elaborate 
collections  of  Twysden  and  Gale:  and  their  titles 
of  Decern  and  Quindecim  Scriptores  announce  that 
their  readers  possess  a  series  of  twenty-fiye  of  our 
old  English  historians.  The  last  who  has  dug  deep 
into  the  mine  was  Thomas  Hearne,  a  clerk  of  Ox¬ 
ford, 
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ford,  poor  in  fortune,  and  indeed  poor  in  under¬ 
standing.  His  minute  and  obscure  diligence,  his 
voracious  and  undistinguishing  appetite,  and  the 
coarse  vulgarity  of  his  taste  and  style,  have  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  idle  wits.  Yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  Thomas  Hearne  has  gathered 
many  gleanings  of  the  harvest ;  but  if  his  own  pre¬ 
faces  are  fdled  with  crude  and  extraneous  matter, 
his  editions  will  be  always  recommended  by  their 
accuracy  and  use. 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  foreign  nations  in  the  study  of  their  respective 
histories,  except  as  far  as  they  may  suggest  a  useful 
lesson,  or  a  laudable  emulation  to  ourselves.  The 
patient  Germans  have  addicted  themselves  to  every 
species  of  literary  labour:  and  the  division  of  their 
vast  empire  into  many  independent  states  would 
multiply  the  public  events  of  each  country,  and 
the  pens,  however  rude,  by  which  they  have  been 
saved  from  oblivion.  Besides  innumerable  editions 
of  particular  historians,  I  have  seen  (if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me)  a  list  of  more  than  twenty  of  the 
voluminous  collections  of  the  Scr  ip  tores  Rerum 
Germanicarum;  some  of  these  are  of  a  vague  and 
miscellaneous  nature  ;  others  are  relative  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time ;  and  others  again  are  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  local  limits  of  a  principality  or  a 
province.  Among  the  last  I  shall  only  distinguish 
the  Scriptores  Rerum  Brunswicensium ,  compiled 
at  Hanover  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz.  We  should  sympathize  with 
a  kind  of  domestic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
o  o  4  people 
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people  to  whom  we  are  united  by  our  obedience  to 
a  common  sovereign.;  and  we  must  explore  with’ 
respect  and  gratitude  the  origin  of  an  illustrious 
family,  which  has  been  the  guardian  near  fourscore 
years  of  our  liberty  and  happiness.  The  antiqua¬ 
rian,  who  blushes  at  his  alliance  with  Thomas 
Hearne,  will  feel  his  profession  ennobled  by  the 
name  of  Leibnitz.  That  extraordinary  genius  em¬ 
braced  and  improved  the  whole  circle  of  human 
science;  and  after  wrestling  with  Newton  and 
Clark  in  the  sublime  regions  of  geometry  and  me¬ 
taphysics,  he  could  descend  upon  earth  to  examine 
the  uncouth  characters  and  barbarous  Latin  of  a 
chronicle  or  charter.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every 
other  active  pursuit,  Spain  has  been  outstripped 
by  the  industry  of  her  neighbours.  The  best  col-r 
lection  of  her  national  historians  was  published  in 
Germany :  the  recent  attempts  of  her  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  have  been  languid  and  irregular,  and  if  some 
memorials  of  the.  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
are  lately  printed  at  Madrid,  her  five  oldest  chro-. 
nicies  after  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  still  sleep  in 
the  obscurity  of  provincial  editions  (Pamplona, 
1615,  1634;  Barcelona,  1663.)  -Italy  has  been 
productive  in  every  age  of  revolutions  and  writers; 
and  a  complete  series  of  these  original  writers, 
from  the  year  five  hundred  to  the  year  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  are  most  accurately  digested  in  the  Script  ores 
Rerum  Italicarum  of  Mur  atari.  This  stupendous 
work,  which  fills  twenty-eight  folios,  and  overflows 
into  the  six  volumes  of  the '  Antiquit  at  es  Italics 
Medii  JEvij  was  achieved  in  years  by  one 
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man;  and  candour  must  excuse  some  defects  in  the 
plan  and  execution,  which  the  discernment,  and 
perhaps  the  envy  of  criticism  has  too  rigorously 
exposed.  The  antiquities  of  Fiance  have  been 
elucidated  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  people :  the 
original  historians,  which  Duchesne  had  under¬ 
taken  to  publish,  were  left  imperfect  by  his  death, 
yet  had  reached  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  his  additional  volume  (the  sixth)  comes  home 
to  ourselves,  since  it  celebrates  the  exploits  of 
the  Norman  Conquerors  and  Kings  of  England. 
About  years  ago  the  design  of  publishing 

Les  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  splendid 
form ;  and  although  the  name  of  Dom  Bouquet 
stands  foremost,  the  merit  must  be  shared  among 
the  veteran  Benedictines  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  des  Prez  at  Paris.  This  noble  collection  may 
be  proposed  as  a  model  for  such  national  works  : 
the  original  texts  are  corrected  from  the  best  ma¬ 
nuscripts;  and  the  curious  reader  is  enlightened, 
without  being  oppressed,  by  the  perspicuous  bre¬ 
vity  of  the  prefaces  and  notes.  But  a  multitude 
of  obstacles  and  delays  seems  to  have  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking;  and  the  Historians 
of  France  had  only  attained  to  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  thirteenth  volume,  when  a  general 
deluge  overwhelmed  the  country,  and  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  I  might  here  conclude  this  enumera¬ 
tion  of  foreign  studies,  if  the  Scj'iptores  Rerum 
Danicarum  of  Langebek  and  his  successors,  which 
have  lately  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  did  not  re¬ 
mind 
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mind  me  of  the  taste  and  munificence  of  a  court 
and  country,  whose  scanty  revenues  might  have 
apologized  for  their  neglect. 

It  is  long,  very  long  indeed,  since  the  success  of 
our  neighbours,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  resources, 
have  disposed  me  to  wish,  that  our  Latin  me¬ 
morials  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  Scriptores  Rerum 
Anglicarum,  might  be  published  in  England,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  country. 
At  a  time  when  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  has  intimately  connected  me  with  the  first 
historians  of  France,  I  acknowledged  (in  a  note) 
the  value  of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  my  hope  that  such  a  national  work  would 
provoke  our  own  emulation.  My  hope  has  failed, 
the  provocation  was  not  felt,  the  emulation  was 
not  kindled ;  and  I  have  now  seen,  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  or  a  design,  near  thirteen  years,  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  the  execution.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  that  time  I  have  been  absent  from 
England :  yet  I  have  sometimes  found  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  introducing  this  favourite  topic  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  our  literary  men,  and  our  eminent  book¬ 
sellers.  As  long  as  I  expatiated  on  the  merits  of 
an  undertaking,  so  beneficial  to  history,  and  so 
honourable  to  the  nation,  I  was  heard  with  atten¬ 
tion  ;  a  general  wish  seemed  to  prevail  for  its  suc- 
cess :  but  no  sooner  did  we  seriously  consult  about 
the  best  means  of  promoting  that  success,  and  of 
reducing  a  pleasing  theory  into  a  real  action,  than 
we  were  stopped,  at  the  first  step,  by  an  insupe¬ 
rable  difficulty — the  choice  of  an  editor.  Among 
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the  authors  already  known  to  the  public,  none, 
after  a  fair  review,  could  be  found,  at  once  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ability  and  inclination.  Unknown,  or 
at  least  untried  abilities  could  not  inspire  much 
reasonable  confidence :  some  were  too  poor,  others 
too  rich ;  some  too  busy,  others  too  idle :  and  we 
knew  not  where  to  seek  our  English  Muratori ;  in 
the  tumult  of  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  shade  of 
the  university.  The  age  of  Herculean  diligence, 
which  could  devour  and  digest  whole  libraries,  is 
passed  away ;  and  I  sat  down  in  hopeless  despon¬ 
dency,  till  I  should  be  able  to  find  a  person  en¬ 
dowed  with  proper  qualifications,  and  ready  to 
employ  several  years  of  his  life  in  assiduous  labour, 
without  any  splendid  prospect  of  emolument  or 
fame. 

The  man  is  at  length  found,  and  I  now  renew 
the  proposal  in  a  higher  tone  of  confidence.  The 
name  of  this  editor  is  Mr.  John  Pinkerton  ;  but  as 
that  name  may  provoke  some  resentments,  and  re¬ 
vive  some  prejudices,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  for 
his  reputation,  to  explain  my  sentiments  without 
reserve ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  freedom  and 
sincerity  of  a  friend.  The  impulse  of  a  vigorous 
mind  urged  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  write  and  to 
print,  before  his  taste  and  judgment  had  attained 
to  their  maturity.  His  ignprance  of  the  world,  the 
love  of  paradox,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
betrayed  him  into  some  improprieties,  and  those 
juvenile  sallies,  which  candour  will  excuse,  he 
himself  is  the  fii^t  to  condemn,  and  will  perhaps 

be 
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be  the  last  to  forget.  Repentance  has  long  since, 
propitiated  the  mild  divinity  of  Virgil,  against 
whom  the  rash  youth,  under  a  fictitious  name,  had 
darted  the  javelin  of  criticism.  He  smiles  at  his 
reformation  of  our  English  tongue,  and  is  ready  to 
confess,  that  in  all  popular  institutions',  the  laws 
of  custom  must  be  obeyed  by  reason  herself.  The 
Goths  still  continue  to  be  his  chosen  people,  but 
he  retains  no  antipathy  to '  a  Celtic  savage ;  and 
without  renouncing  his  opinions  and  arguments, 
he  sincerely  laments  that  those  literary  arguments 
have  ever  been  embittered,  and  perhaps  enfeebled, 
by  an  indiscreet  mixture  of  anger  and  contempt. 
By  some  explosions  of  this  kind,  the  volatile  and 
fiery  particles  of  his  nature  have  been  discharged, 
and  there  remains  a  pure  and  solid  substance,  en¬ 
dowed  withfnany  active  and  useful  energies.  His 
recent  publications,  a  Treatise  on  Medals,  and  the 
edition  of  the  early  Scotch  Poets,  discover  a  mind 
replete  with  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  inclined 
to  every  liberal  pursuit;  but  his  decided  propensity, 
such  a  propensity  as  made  Bentley  a  critic,  and 
Rennel  a  geographer,  attracts  him  to  the  study  of 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
he  is  well  qualified  for  this  study,  by  a  spirit  of 
criticism,  acute,  discerning,  and  suspicious.  His 
edition  of  the  original  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints 
has  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkest 
age  of  a  dark  country :  since  there  are  so  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  most  daring  legendary 
will,  not  attempt  to  remove  the  well-known  land¬ 
marks  of  truth.  His  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
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the  Goths,  with  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  are, 
in  my  judgment,  elaborate  and  satisfactory  works; 
and  were  this  a  convenient  place,  I  would  gladly 
enumerate  the  important  questions  in  which  he 
has  rectified  my  old  opinions  concerning  the  mi¬ 
grations  of  the  Scythic  or  German  nation  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  to 
Scandinavia,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  He  has  since  under¬ 
taken  to  illustrate  a  more  interesting  period  of  the 
History  of  Scotland ;  his  materials  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  papers  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  skilful 
judge  has  assured  me,  after  a  perusal  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  that  it  contains  more  new  and  authentic 
information  than  could  be  fairly  expected  from  a 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  equally  disposed,  and 
even  anxious,  to  illustrate  the  History  of  England: 
he  had  long,  without  my  knowledge,  entertained 
a  project  similar  to  my  own;  his  twelve  let¬ 
ters,  under  a  fictitious  signature,  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  (1788),  display  the  zeal  of  a  pa¬ 
triot,  and  the  learning  of  an  antiquarian.  As  soon 
as  he  was  informed,  by  Mr.  Nicol  the  bookseller, 
of  my  wishes  and  my  choice,  he  advanced  to  meet 
me  with  the  generous  ardour  of  a  volunteer,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  strength,  desirous  of  exercise,  and 
careless  of  reward ;  we  have  discussed,  in  several 
conversations,  every  material  point  that  relates  to 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work ; 
and  I.  can  only  complain  of  his  excessive  docility 
to  the  opinions  of  a  man  much  less  skilled  in  the 

subject 
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subject  than  himself.  Should  it  be  objected,  that 
such  a  work  will  surpass  the  powers  of  a  single 
man,  and  that  industry  is  best  promoted-  by  the 
division  of  labour,  I  must  answer,  that  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  seems  one  of  the  children  of  those  heroes, 
whose  race  is  almost  extinct ;  that  hard  assiduous 
study  is  the  sole  amusement  of  his  independent 
leisure;  that, his  warm  inclination  will  be  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  sense  of  a  duty  resting  solely  on  him¬ 
self  ;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  age  and 
health ;  and  that  the  most  voluminous  of  our  his¬ 
torical  collections  was  the  most  speedily  finished 
by  the  diligence  of  Muratori  alone.  I  must  add, 
that  I  know  not  where  to  seek  an  associate;  that 
the  operations  of  a  society  are  often  perplexed  by 
the  division  of  sentiments  and  characters,  and  often 
retarded  by  the  degrees  of  talent  and  application ; 
and  that  the  editor  will  be  always  ready  to  receive 
the  advice  of  judicious  counsellors,  and  to  employ 
the  hand  of  subordinate  workmen. 

Two  questions  will  immediately  arise,  concern¬ 
ing  the  title  of  our  historical  collection,  and  the 
period  of  time  in  which  it  may  be  circumscribed. 
The  first  of  these  questions,  whether  it  should  be 
styled  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Britannicarum,  or 
the  Scriptores  Rerum  Anglicarum ,  will  be  pro^ 
duetive  of  more  than  a  verbal  difference :  the 
former  imposes  the  duty  of  publishing  all  original 
documents  that  relate  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  British  islands ;  the  latter  is  satisfied  with 
the  spacious,  though  less  ample,  field  of  England. 
The  ambition  of  a  conqueror  might  prompt  him  to 
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grasp  the  whole  British  world,  and  to  think,  with 
Caesar,  that  nothing  was  done  while  any  thing  re¬ 
mained  undone. 

Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendum. 

But  prudence  soon  discerns  the  inconvenience 
of  increasing  a  labour  already  sufficiently  arduous, 
and  of  multiplying  the  volumes  of  a  work,  which 
must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  respectable  size. 
The  extraneous  appendages  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  even  Wales,  would  impede  our  progress,  vio¬ 
late  the  unity  of  design,  and  introduce  into  a  La¬ 
tin  text  a  strange  mixture  of  savage  and  unknown 
idiom.  For  the  sake  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
editor  of  the  Scrip  tores  Rerum  Anglicarum  will 
probably  improve  his  knowledge  of  our  mother 
tongue ;  nor  will  he  be  at  a  loss  in  the  recent  and 
occasional  use  of  some  French  and  English  memo¬ 
rials.  But  if  he  attempts  to  hunt  the  old  Britons 
among  the  islands  of  Scotland,  in  the  bogs  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  over  the  mountains  of  Wales,  he  must 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Celtic  dialects, 
without  being  assured  that  his  time  and  toil  will 
be  compensated  by  any  adequate  reward.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  confessed,  that  the  Highland  Scots 
do  not  possess  any  writing  of  a  remote  date ;  and 
the  claims  of  the  Welsh'  are  faint  and  uncertain. 
The  Irish  alone  boast  of  whole  libraries,  which 
-they  sometimes  hide  in  the  fastnesses  of  their 
country,  and  sometimes  transport  to  their  colleges 
abroad :  but  the  vain  and  credulous  obstinacy 
with  which,  amidst  the  light  of  science,  they 
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cherish  the  Milesian  fables  of  their  infancy,  may 
teach  us  to  suspect  the  existence,  the  age,  and  the 
value  of  these  manuscripts,  till  they  shall  be  fairly 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  profane  criticism.  This  ex¬ 
clusion,  however,  of  the  countries  which  have 
since  been  united  to  the  crown  of  England  must 
be  understood  with  some  latitude :  the  Chronicle 
of  Melross  is  common,  to  the  borderers  of  both 
kingdoms :  the  Expugnatio  Hibernia  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  contains  the  interesting  story  of  our 
settlement  in  the  western  isle;  and  it  may  be 
judged  proper  to  insert  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Ca- 
radoc,  (which  is  yet  unpublished,)  and  the  code  of 
native  laws  which  were  abolished  by  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Wales.  Even  the  English  transactions 
in  peace  and  war  with  our  independent  neigh¬ 
bours,  especially  those  of  Scotland,  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  fair  comparison  of  the  hostile  nar¬ 
ratives.  The  second  question,  of  the  period  of 
time  which  this  Collection  should  embrace,  ad¬ 
mits  of  an  easier  decision ;  nor  can  we  act  more 
prudently,  than  by  adopting  the  plan  of  Muratori, 
and  the  French  Benedictines,  who  confine  them¬ 
selves  within  the  limits  of  ten  centuries,  from  the 
year  five  hundred  to  the  year  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Christian  sera.  The  former  of  these  dates  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  most  ancient  of  our  national  wri¬ 
ters  ;  the  latter  approaches  within  nine  years  of 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  Mr.  Hume 
considers  as  the  true  and  perfect  sera  of  modern ' 
history.  From  that  time  we  are  enriched,  and 
even  oppressed,  with  such  treasures  of  contempo¬ 
rary 
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rary  and  authentic  documents  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  historian  of  the  present  or  a  future 
age  will  be  only  perplexed  by  the  choice  of  facts, 
and  the  difficulties  of  arrangement.  Exoriatur 
aliquis — a  man  of  genius,  at  once  eloquent  and 
philosophic,  who  should  accomplish,  in  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  age,  the  immortal  work  which  he  had 
conceived  in  the  ardour  of  youth. 
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N°  I. 

In  the  Advertisement  to  the  first  edition  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  Address,  which  recommends  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  our  Latin  memorials  of  the  middle  ages* 
the  Scriptores  Rerum  Anglicarum,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  country,  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  death.  It  appearing  to  me  to  be 
highly  desirable  that  interesting  design  should  be 
promoted,  I  took  the  liberty  of  applying  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton  for  an  explanation  of  the  plan  arranged 
by  him  with  Mr.  Gibbon :  he  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  Letter  an5  Extract. 


London ,  c24Jk  October ,  1814. 

Mr  Lord, 

In  compliance  with  your  desire, 
I  send  the  papers  necessary  to  illustrate  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  "  Address,”  on  the  publication  of  bur  ancient 

national 
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national  historians;  consisting  of  my  Address, 
which  was  to  have  accompanied  his,  and  of  some 
of  the  Letters  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1788, 
which  he  said  contributed  to  engage  his  attention 
to  the  subject.  Your  lordship  will  perceive  that, 
in  his  letter  to  me,  he  rather  objected  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  name,  as  he  was  only  to  lend  his 
advice,  and  to  write  a  General  Introduction;  which 
would  have  been  a  master-piece  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  a  Corinthian  capital  to  this  national  column, 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our  ancestors.  But 
our  plan  was  chiefly  arranged  in  conversations; 
and  he  afterwards  consented  that  his  name  should 
appear  as  conjunct  editor.  He  seemed  to  regard 
this  collection  as  a  favourite-  pursuit ;  and  said  he 
still  hoped  for  twenty  years  of  existence,  so  that 
he  might  live  to  see  its  completion.  How  vain  the 
views  and  hopes  of  man !  For  he  died,  alas !  on  the 
very  day  that  our  joint  Prospectus  was  to  have 
appeared. 

Spirantesque  crocos,  et  in  urna  perpetuum  ver ! 

The  transcendent  merit  of  Mr.  Gibbon  was,  that 
his  mind  always  rose  superior  to  his  vast  erudition, 
which  often  oppresses  the  mental  energies,  but  in¬ 
vigorated  his.  The  stomach  was  so  strong,  that 
all  food  became  salutary.  In  the  works  of  Hume 
or  Robertson,  we  see  that  they  had  read  what  was 
necessary  for  their  subject;  but  in  those  of  Gibbon 
we  are  surprised  with  lights  from  every  department 
of  universal  literature. 

No  man  of  extensive  learning,  or  genuine  taste,. 

p  p  2  will 
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will  object  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Gib¬ 
bon’s  historical  diction.  The  more  a  reader  is 
conversant  in  the  diversified  styles  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed 
to  blame  a  manner  majestic  as  its  subject.  The 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  which  modem 
kingdoms  were  but  provinces,  required  a  corre¬ 
spondent  elevation  of  thought  and  language,  which 
might  be  justly  objectionable,  if  employed  on  a 
more  confined  topic,  on  the  history  even  of  the 
chief  among  European  sovereignties. 

That  Gibbon  excels  in  the  epistolary  style  is 
allowed  by  all.  The  letters  of  Pope  are  the  af¬ 
fected  themes  of  a  school-boy ;  and  those  of  his 
fair  antagonist,  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  are  more 
indebted  to  the  topics  than  the  language :  in  rapid 
description,  brilliant  thought,  sudden  flashes  of 
wit,  effusions  of  the  heart,  intuition  of  human  life, 
condensed  views  of  characters  and  manners,  she 
can  never,  be  compared  with  Madame  de  Sevign6. 
Our  epistolary  eminence  is  shared  among  a  trium¬ 
virate,  Gray,  Gibbon,  and  Cowper :  the  last  being 
preferred  by  many;  though  his  style  be  more 
feeble  and  relaxed,  and  his  topics  more  confined, 
both  by  his  personal  and  chorographic  situation. 
He  had,  however,  an  excellent  heart,  which  gives 
an  ineffable  charm  to  any  composition. 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  this  little  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  eminent  friend.  His  last  great 
plan  would  not  have  expired  with  him,  if  a  war  of 
twenty-one  years  had  not  engaged  the  whole  at¬ 
tention  of  those  distinguished  characters,  who 

could  > 
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could  alone  promote  such  an  expensive  design. 
At  present,  it  is  hoped,  it  might  be  resumed  with 
some  prospect  of  success ;  and,  among  our  monu¬ 
ments  of  triumph,  this  literary  temple  might  be 
erected  to  the  ancient  glory  of  our  country.  Esto 
perpetua ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  every  sentiment 
of  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  lordship’s 
Most  faithful  servant, 


J.  Pinkerton. 


Extract  from  an  Address  to  the  Eminent ,  the 
Learned ,  and  the  Lovers  of  the  early  Literature 
and  History  of  England,  concerning  an  intended 
Publication  to  be  intituled  “  Rerum  Anglicarum 
Scriptores or  a  Collection  of  the  Original  His¬ 
torians  of  England,  chronologically  arranged; 
collated  with  the  Manuscripts,  illustrated  with 
Notes,  Chronological  Tables,  Maps,  Complete 
Indexes,  8$c. — By  John  Pinkerton,  1792. 


The  Germans,  ever  to  be  applauded  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  what  is  most  useful  in  arts  and  sciences, 
instituted,  it  is  believed,  the  first  memorable  ex¬ 
ample  of  assembling  national  historians ;  but,  as  is 
usual  in  first  attempts,  only  in  a  small  number. 

In  156b,  Schardius  published  at  Frankfort  four 
of  the  ancient  German  writers,  collected  into  one 
volume;  and  in  1574  the  work  was  enlarged  to 
three  volumes.  Pistorius  began  his  collection  in 
1583,  but  the  third  volume  was  not  published  till 
1607.  Reuber’s  curious  assemblage  appeared  in 
1584;  that  of  Urstisius  in  1585;  of  Freher  in  lbOO; 
of  Goldast  in  160b. 

Italy  being  divided  into  numerous  small  states, 
no  general  collection  of  the  writers  of  that  country 
deserving  notice  appeared,  till,  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  Muratori’s  great  design  was  executed  with 
singular  rapidity.  Some  of  the  Spanish  historians 
were  printed  at  Frankfort,  . the  great  literary  mart  of 

Europe 
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Europe  in  1579,  published  from  the  library  of  Mr. 
Bell,  an  Englishman :  but  Schott’s  collection,  com¬ 
menced  in  1603,  is  superior. 

Though  Spain  has  begun  to  publish  her  con¬ 
temporary  chronicles  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
yet  she  still  neglects  an  accurate  republication  of 
her  earlier  writers  :  as,  for  instance,  the  Chronicles 
of  the  four  Bishops,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  published  by  Sandoval, 
at  Pampeluna,  in  1615 — 1634;  not  to  mention 
the  history  of  Dulcidius,  written  about  883,  and 
Committed  to  the  press  by  Pcllizer,  at  Barcelona, 
1663. 

But  next  to  Germany,  France  must  be  regarded 
as  claiming  precedence  in  this  department  of  lite¬ 
rature.  The  collection  of  Pithou,  in  1588,  was 
confined;  that  of  Du  Chesne,  in  1636 — 1641,  was 
ample;  and  had  not  his  death  occasioned  the  failure 
of  the  plan,  it  would  have  been  nearly  complete. 
The  grand  collection  by  Bouquet,  Historiens  de 
France,  which  extends  to  twelve  or  thirteen  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio,  was  begun  in  1738;  and,  though 
objectionable  in  some  parts  of  the  plan,  is  a  model 
of  accuracy  and  typography. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  progress  of 
this  study  in  the  other  chief  countries  of  Europe,* 
let  us  proceed  to  watch  its  dawn  in  England. 
Of  Beda  there  are  several  early  editions  in  foreign 
countries:!  and  to  Polydore  Virgil  we  are  indebt- 

*  The  Historians  of  Brunswick,  collected  by  the  celebrated 
and  universal  Leibnitz,  and  those  of  Denmark  by  Langebek,  de' 
serve  especial  praise. 

-J;  Argent.  1500.  1514.  Hagen.  1506. 
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ed  for  the  fitst  edition  of  Gildas,  London,  1525, 
12mo.  But-  after  this  no  edition  of  any  early  his¬ 
torian  is  recollected  till  1571,  when  the  able  work 
of  Mathew  Paris  issued  from  the  London  press, 
soon  followed  by  Mathew  of  Westminster  ;  and  in 
1574  by  Walsingham  and  Asserius. 

In  1587,  the  earliest  collection  of  English  histo¬ 
rians  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  or,  as  some  of  the 
title-pages  bear,  at  Lyons.  The  writers  contained 
in  it  are  Geofrey ,  Gildas ,  Beda,  William  of  New¬ 
burgh,  and  an  abstract  of  Froissart. 

In  1592  Howard  published  Florence  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 

At  length  Sir  Henry  Saville ,  in  1595,  gave  his 
valuable  collection ;  the  London  edition  of  which 
is  inaccurately  printed,  but  far  from  being  so  faulty 
as  that  of  Frankfort,  1601,  which  Spelman  justly 
execrates;  nor  is  Camden’s  Collection,  Frankfort, 
1502,  much  superior  in  the  important  typography 
of  proper  names. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  many  valuable 
editions  appeared.  Particular  commemoration  is 
due  to  Whelod s  first  publication  of  a  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle,  at  the  end  of  his  Beda,  1543;  and  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  collections  of  Twysden  and  Gale,  the  latter 
in  particular  deserving  eminent  praise  among  our 
learned  editors  of  early,  history. 

Nor  has  this  interesting  study  relaxed  its  efforts 
till  within  these  fifty  years,  down  to  which  period 
fresh  treasures  have  gradually  accumulated.  Among 
the  editors  Hearne  deserves  especial  notice.  En¬ 
dued  he  was  with  singular  industry ;  but  his.  pre¬ 
faces, 
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faces,  and  articles  of  subsidiary  compilation,  vio¬ 
lated  the  dignity  of  the  useful  works  which  he 
published.  The  insignificance,  the  indiscrimina¬ 
tion  of  his  antiquarian  pursuits,  justly  excited  the 
ridicule  of  contemporary  wits:  and,  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  fatality,  the  editor  is  mentioned  with  neglect 
or  contempt,  while  the  editions,  though  loaded 
with  extraneous  matter,  are  allowed  to  possess 
every  praise  of  exactness  and  utility. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  n^ost  of  the  valuable  works,  above  mentioned, 
are  now  arrived  at  an  exorbitant  price  ;  which,  in 
a  complete  collection,  far  exceeds  that  proposed 
for  this  chronological  and  uniform  compilation. 

The  defects  of  preceding  editions  of  our  histo¬ 
rians  are  too  well  known  to  men  of  letters.  In  the 
publications  of  Saville  and  Twysden,and  not  rarely 
even  in  that  of  Gale  and  Fulman,  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  are  so  mangled,  as  hardly  to  be 
intelligible  even  to  the  skilful.  The  various  read¬ 
ings  which,  when  important,  should  have  been 
annotated,  rarely  appear;  and  indeed  few  MSS., 
and  those  sometimes  not  the  best,  have  been  con¬ 
sulted.  Amid  similar  instances  of  neglect  shall  be 
selected  one  specimen.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  (im¬ 
properly  so  called,  for  there  are  many  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicles)  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  our 
historical  monuments,  as  being  the  only  civil  history 
of  England  preceding  the  year  1100;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  no  nation  can  boast  of  so  valuable  a 
remain  of  ancient  language.  Yet  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this'  invaluable  piece  the  grossest  inattention 

appears. 
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appears.  Gibson  only  used  the  MSS.  at  Oxford, 
where  he  resided ;  and  has  omitted  to  consult  the  two 
best,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tib.  B.  i.  and  Tib.  B.  iv. 
upon  collating  which  near  fifty  pages  were  re¬ 
covered,  unknown  to  him,  though  amounting  to 
fnore  than  a  fifth  part  of  his  publication. 

This  neglect  of  our  early  historians  is  the  more 
unpardonable,  as  their  merits  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  those  of  any  other  modern  country  in 
Europe.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  name  rivals  to 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  the 
Abbot  of  Peterburgh,  Walsingham ;  far  less  to 
the  ample  and  authentic  Hoveden,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  truth  of  Mathew  Paris. 

It  would  be  prolix  and  unnecessary  to  give 
more  enlarged  details  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
new  publication :  but  a  brief  view  shall  now  be 
submitted  to  those  patrons  of  our  literature,  by 
whose  encouragement  alone  so  large  and  expensive 
a  design  can  proceed. 

The  first  volume,  as  containing  all  the  writers 
preceding  the  Conquest,  may  he  regarded  as  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  "  The  plan  of  Bouquet  will  not  be 
followed,  in  respect  to  the  extracting  so  much 
from  each  author  as  belongs  to  a  reign,  or  a  cen¬ 
tury;  but  every  author  will  be  given  at  once,  with 
the  additions  made  to  his  work,  if  any  such  occur. 
In  this  part  of  the  plan,  Bouquet’s  edition,  though 
perhaps  more  advantageous  to  the  modem  com¬ 
piler  of  history,  presents  many  embarrassments  to 
the  reader,  or  consulter,  of  ancient  historians ;  and 

each 
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each  production  appears  in  such  a  state  of  mutila¬ 
tion,  as  not  only  to  give  additional  labour,  but 
some  distrust  that  there  may  be  a  defect. 

In  the  compilation  of  a  work  intended  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  to  present  to  the  reader  an 
universal  body  of  ancient  English  history,  it  has 
appeared  indispensable,  and  is  consonant  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that  those  parts  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which  relate  to  this 
island,  should  be  extracted,  as  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  Gaul  in  the  edition  of  the  French  histo¬ 
rians.  But  even  this  part  will  not  be  deficient  in 
new  advantages.  The  extracts  from  Ccesar  shall 
be  collated  with  the  Editio  Princeps,  and  others, 
the  best  editions:  nor  shall  a  similar  care  be  want¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Herodian,  the 
Panegyrists,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  &c. 

Of  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  the  original  of  which 
was  published  from  a  bad  MS.  by  Erasmus,  valua¬ 
ble  variations  have  been  printed  by  Montfaucon  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Coisleniana  :  and  the  third  volume 
of  the  minor  Greek  geographers  presents  various 
readings  of  Guido  of  Ravenna ;  all  of  which,  and 
in  short  all  the  latest  discoveries  concerning  the 
extracts  used,  shall  be  carefully  given. 

To  the  extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  succeed  Gildas,  Nennius,  Beda,  with  the 
chronicle  at  the  end,  collated  with  that  in  the 
Heidelberg  edition;  some  passages  of  Alcuin;  Ed- 
<lius,  Fredegod,  Asserius:  extracts  from  ancient 
lives  of  Saints,  the  lives  of  Offa,  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  Emma.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  two 

of' 
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of  the' largest  Saxon  Chronicles,  translated  by  skil¬ 
ful  hands,  and  collated  with  all  the  others ;  with 
fac  similia  of  the  autographic  Chronicle  begun  in 
8^1,  and  continued  by  divers  hands  till  £24,  and 
after  to  1075.  This  invaluable  monument  is  pre-* 
served  in  Bennet  College,'  Cambridge,  whence  it 
was  published  by  Wheloc,  but  in  a  careless  manner. 
Extracts  from  the  Icelandic  authors,  but  only  in  the 
Latin  translations,  shall  next  be  given,  with  any 
other  passages,  though  rare,  to  be  found  in  extra¬ 
neous  writers  concerning  Britain  during  this  period. 
Nor  shall  the  Saxon  laws  be  neglected,  nor  such 
genuine  charters  and  coins  as  illustrate  history. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  ori¬ 
ginal  historians  of  England  are  numerous  and  in¬ 
telligent  ;  and  many  of  them  eminent  in  style  and 
ability.  The  fourteenth  century  rather  declines; 
but  after  Walsingham,  the  last  of  our  early  Latin 
writers,  deserving  the  name  even -of  an  annalist, 
the  series  closes  almost  in  darkness,  just  before  the 
dawn  of  the  revival  of  letters.  Hence,  of  the 
domestic  transactions  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV. 
Richard  III.  and  a  part  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  or 
from  1422  to  1500,  we  have  but  little  and  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  evidence.  The  French  contemporary 
writers  supply  a  great  part  of  the  chasm.  Fabian, 
and  the  other  early  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  must  likewise  be  extracted ;  but  any  MS. 
annals  of  those  reigns  are  of  singular  value,  and 
every  care  shall  be  exerted  to  procure  them,  and 
print  them  in  the  manner  that  Godefroy  has  pub¬ 
lished 
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lislied  the  French  historians  during  this,  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  century. 

At  the  year  1500  the  compilation  will  finally 
close,  there  being  no  occasion  to  throw  further 
light  on  centuries  completely  luminous. 

The  manuscripts  and  editions  shall  all  be  care¬ 
fully  collated,  and  any  variations  of  consequence 
annotated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Numerous 
chronicles  and  historic  articles  still  remaining  in 
MS.  shall  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  and 
no  research  shall  be  spared  in  libraries,  foreign  and 
domestic,  to  recover  any  valuable  documents. 

As  the  work  is  national,  and  can  interest  only  afe  w 
curious  foreigners,  to  whom  the  English  language 
is  known,  and  as  many  matters  both  important 
and  minute,  can  be  far  more  clearly  conveyed  to 
the  English  reader  in  his  own  speech,  than  in  the 
Latin,  the  editor  has  been  advised  to  give  the 
prefaces,  chronological  tables,  and  illustrations,  in 
English ;  but  the  Latin  shall  be  preferred,  if  more 
agreeable  to  the  favourers  of  the  publication.* 

To  the  first  volume  will  be  prefixed  a  general 
review  of  the  early  English  historians;  and  a 
preface  to  each  volume  will  present  a  literary  notice 
of  the  authors  contained  in  it,  their  lives,  periods, 
works;  editions  and  manuscripts  consulted.  A 
large  chronological  table  of  all  the  events  will  be 
prefixed  to  each  volume :  and  in  addition  to  the 
indexes,  on  the  plan  of  Bouquet’s,  and  which,  as 


*  Mr.  Gibbon  insisted  on  the  English. 
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in  a  book  of  consultation,  shall  be  very  ample, 
one  will  be  added  of  manners  and  customs. 

The  names  of  Du  Chesne,  Leibnitz,  Muratori, 
Bouquet,  Langebek,  editors  of  vast  works  of  this 
nature,  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  united  toils  of 
a  society  are  so  far  from  essential  to  a  publication 
of  early  historians,  that,  on  the  contrary,  scarce  one 
can  be  named  produced  by  a  literary  association. 
The  want  of  unanimity,  the  delays  incident  to  de¬ 
mocracies  of  all  kinds,  the  power  of  accident, 
more  extensive  when  spread  over  a  wide  surface, 
present  obstacles  to  the  labours  of  many,  which 
are  unknown  to  the  industry  of  one.  Yet  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  called  in  when  necessary  or  expe¬ 
dient,  and  the  advice  of  the  best  judges  will  be 
requested  and  venerated. 


(  591  ) 


N°  II. 


LETTERS 


OX  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  HISTORY, 

Extracted  from,  the  Gentlemans  Magazine ,  1788. 

***  Some  of  these  letters  are  omitted  as  merely  introductory, 
or  as  relative  to  Welch,  Scotish,  and  Irish  history.  The  two 
last  present  a  proposal  for  the  foundation  of  an  Historical 
Society.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  having  chiefly 
engaged  Mr.  Gibbon’s  attention. 

LETTER  II. 

If  our  National  History  be  not  neglected,  these 
letters  would  be  absurd ;  and  it  is  therefore  proper, 
in  the  first  place,  to  shew  that  it  is  neglected,  and 
to  a  degree  capable  of  exciting  surprise  and  regret 
in  every  mind  at  all  interested  in  the  glory  of  the 
nation. 

To  evince  this  neglect,  it  is  proper  to  turn  our 
eyes  upon  foreign  countries.  Were  the  neglect 
general,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  complain; 
but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  Britain,  a 
country  from  its  wealth,  free  government,  and  su¬ 
perior  abilities  of  its  natives,  entitled  to  take  the 
lead  of  most  countries,  is  here  about  a  century 
behind  all ;  nay,  yields  to  Russia,  a  country  where 
literature  was  unknown  till  the  present  century  l 

That 
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That  this  is  no  bold  assertion,  will  appear  from  a 
slight  deduction  from  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
doing,  for  their  history,  by  some  other  countries ;  for 
to  dwell  upon  all,  would  occupy  more  room  than 
these  letters  will  admit. 

Let  us  begin  with  France,  our  great  rival  in 
sciences,  arts,  and  arms: — but,  alas!  in  this  all 
rivalsliip  ceases.  Next  to  the  glory  of  national 
arms,  is  that  of  national  history ;  without  which 
the  greatest  actions  are  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
Britain,  which  ought  to  have  led  the  example,  is 
so  far  behind  France  in  the  cultivation  of  her  his¬ 
tory,  that  the  utmost  exertion  will  hardly  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  inglorious  remission.  In  poetry, 
philosophy  moral  and  natural,  mathematics,  divi¬ 
nity,  medicine,  law,  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  arts, 
Britain  is,  it  is  believed,  superior  to  France.  But 
so  fatal  is  the  term  History  to  this  island,  that  we 
have  no  Natural  History  anywise  comparable  with 
Buffon’s.  Our  Gibbons  and  Robertsons  perhaps 
exceed  any  modern  French  historians,  though  no 
Frenchman  will  allow  this.  But  historiography  is 
foreign  to  my  subject,  which  concerns  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  historiography,  the  publication  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  original  writers  and  documents.  - 

One  would  have  imagined  that,  upon  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  the  first  care,  in  every  nation, 
would  have  been  to  publish  their  historical  docu^ 
ments.  For  the  very  nature  of  history  demanded 
this  attention;  inasmuch  as  every  other  science 
can  recover  its  materials,  when  lost,  except  history 
alone.  If  poetry  perish,  as  good  may  again  ap¬ 
pear; 
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pear:  if  natural  or  moral  philosophy,  rqatliematics, 
divinity,  medicine,  the  belles  lettres,  the  arts,  & c. 
were  lost,  they  may  be  recovered,  nay  exceeded, 
as  nature  arid  man  remain  the  same.  But  if  one 

HISTORICAL  FACT  PERISH,  IT  IS  LOST  FOR  EVER. 

Vet  this  irrefragable  consideration  was,  as  usual, 
forced  to  yield  to  the  fashionable  writing  of  the 
day :  and  near  a  century  elapsed,  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  before  any  attention  was  paid  to 
the  publication  of  the  original  historians  of  modem 
nations.  France  distinguished  herself  among  the 
first;  and  Du  Chesne’s  Bibliotheque  Historique  de 
la  France ,  published  in  lb  19,  contains  a  list  of 
published  historians,  which  England  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  at  present.  Since  that  time  France  has  been 
constantly  proceeding  in  that  noble  pursuit;  and 
liai;dly  a  learned  man  of  France  can  be  mentioned, 
who  did  not  contribute  somewhat  to  illustrate  the 
ancient  history  of  his  own  country,  while  our  lite¬ 
rati  were  lost  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  Rome, 
India,  China ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  country  but 
their  own. — But,  not  to  dwell  on  this,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  observe,  that  in  the  year  1738,  half  a 
century  ago,  that  magnificent  collection  of  all  the 
old  French  historians  was  begun,  of  which  twelve 
or  thirteen  large  volumes  in  folio  have  now  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and,  compared  to  which,  all  our  historic 
labours,  put  together,  appear  as  nothing.  Every 
volume  contains  original  writers  and  documents, 
generally  for  one  century;  and  the  elegante,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  completeness  of  the  work,,  exceed  all 
praise.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  our  polite 
vol.  jii.  q  q  scholars 
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scholars  and  men  of  genius,  our  Lowths,  Wartons, 
Joneses,  Gibbons,  Jortins,  Warburtons,  &c.  never 
think  our  history  worthy  notice;  whereas  in 
France,  Du  Bos  and  Montesquieu,  to  name  no 
more,  have  deeply  examined  the  early  history  of 
their  country. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  let  us  pass  the  great  labours 
of  Leibnitz,  &c.  in  German  history ;  of  Muratori, 
&c.  in  Italian ;  and  let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  king¬ 
doms  which  in  other  matters  of  science  we  infi¬ 
nitely  exceed.  Yes,  let  us  shew,  that  Denmark,  a 
remote  and  unwealthy  state,  and  Russia,  whose 
sciences  are  of  yesterday,  excel  Britain  in  atten¬ 
tion  to  national  history !  Denmark,  in  fact,  rivals 
France,  by  the  elegant  edition  of  her  ancient  his¬ 
torians,  published  by  Langebek  and  now  going 
on.  Why  mention  the  Society  appointed  by  the 
King  to  publish  all  the  Icelandic  monuments  of 
Danish  history  ?  Why  mention  the  expenses  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  in  Denmark  upon  such  pub¬ 
lications,  and  institute  odious  comparisons?  For 
who  does  not  know,  that  the  whole  study  of  the 
Danish  nobility,  gentry,  and  literati,  is  bent  upon 
their  history  ?  And  surely  no  stronger  proof  of  a 
solid  and  manly  mind,  and  of  true  patriotism,  can 
be  given,  than  this  pursuit. 

If  we  pass  to  Russia,  we  shall  find  the  present 
Empress  the  patroness  of  history,  as  of  other  sci¬ 
ences.  Let  the  works  of  Muller,  the  publications 
of  Nestor’s  Chronicle,  and  that  of  Sylvester  in 
17 67,  under  the  title  of  Letopis  Nesterova ,  Strit- 
ter’s  Memories  Populorum ,  fyc.  and  other  works, 

speak 
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speak  the  present  attention  of  Russia  to  her  his¬ 
tory. 

And  what  is  Britain  doing?  Nothing. — Her 
published  historians  are  lost  in  slovenly-printed 
editions;  and  many  remain  unpublished.  Bold 
assertions !  But  where  are  the  proofs  ?  The  proofs 
are  to  be  found  in  every  bookseller’s  shop  ;  and  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  Bodleian,  Harleian,  Cotto¬ 
nian,  and  other  libraries.  Yet,  after  a  prefatory 
remark  or  two,  one  instance  shall  be  given,  which 
will  of  itself  prove,  that  our  history  is  neglected  to 
a  degree  exceeding  all  belief. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Hearne,  of  black- 
letter  memory,  carbone  notandus,  the  publication 
of  our  old  historic  writers  has  been  discontinued. 
The  names  of  Saville,  Camden,  Selden,  Gale,  are 
most  respectable  in  this  line ;  but  such  is  the  effect 
of  weakness,  that  it  dishonours  all  it  touches ;  and 
surely  a  weaker  man  than  Tom  Hearne  never  ex¬ 
isted,  as  his  prefaces,  so  called,  lamentably  shew. 

Pox  on’t,  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne, 

Whatever  I  forget  you  learn. 

Instead  of  manly  erudition,  thought,  and  elegance, 
such  as  became  a  publisher  of  important  works,  his 
prefaces  shew  the  most  trifling  and  abject  pursuits 
of  antiquarian  baubles.  Wre  are  forced  to  despise 
the  man  to  whose  labours  we  are  obliged :  and  it 
is  suspected  that  the  notorious  character  of  Hearne 
has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  contempt  into 
which  our  history  has  lately  fallen,  for  great  events 
often  spring  from  small  causes.  This  remark  was 
,  q  q2  thought 
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thought  necessary  here,  as  those  very  publications 
of  Heame,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  proof  that 
our  history  is  not  neglected,  on  the  contrary  afford 
a  . lamentable  proof  that  it  is,  and  has  long  been. 
For  in  no  other  country  would  he  have  been  forced 
to  publish  a  few  copies,  by  an  extravagant  sub¬ 
scription,  of  books  important  to  national  history, 
and  of  course  interesting  to  all.  Old  'plays,  and 
dead  pamphlets,  are  greedily  fed  on,  perhaps  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  this ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  literary  disease,  and  mental  sick¬ 
ness,  are  confined  to  Britain  :  in  other  countries 
virtuosi  and  collectors  of  toys  also  abound.  Yet 
it  seems  certain,  that  the  curse  foretold  by  Dr, 
Browne,  in  his  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Times,  has  come  to  pass ;  that  we  are 
not  vicious,  but  insignificant;  that  we  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  that  exertion  in  which  either  vice  or  virtue 
consists ;  and  that  our  taste  has,  as  he  foretold, 
become  trifling  even  to  childishness;  and  so  weak¬ 
ened,  as  to  be  incapable  of  wholesome  gratification. 
Hence  our  greediness  for  the  silliest  literary 
baubles ;  and  our  neglect  of  the  manly  and  austere 
provinces  of  literature.  Such,  indeed,  are  the 
effects  of  great  wealth  and  luxury  in  all  countries, 
enervating  both  body  and  mind.  Herodotus  finely 
calls  poverty,  “  the  nurse  of  Greece ;”  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  wealth  on  Roman  literature  may  be  seen 
in  the  dialogue  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  elo¬ 
quence,  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  though  most  probably 
by  Quintilian.  , 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  instance  formerly 

promised, 
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promised,  to  shew  at  once  that  our  history  is  neg¬ 
lected  to  a  surprising  degree.  It  is  well  known 
that  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  are  the  only 
countries  in  Europe  which  exceed /England  in  the 
series  of  early  historians.  From  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  wrote  A.  D.  591,  France  has  historians  of 
every  century.  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
historian  after  Beda,  who  wrote  in  731,  till  the 
year  1 100.  For  Ethel werd  certainly  did  not  write 
till  that  time ;  and  his  work  is  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  :  and  Asser  gives  only  the 
life  of  Alfred.  I  say,  no  English  historians  are 
found  from  731  till  1 100,  except  the  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle.  Nay,  Beda,  who  alone  precedes,  is  merely 
an  ecclesiastical  historian,  as  his  title,  Historia  Ec- 
clesiastica  Anglorum ,  and  his  whole  work,  declare. 
So  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
civil  history  of  England  preceding  the  year  1100: 
and  without  it  we  should  know  nothing  of  English 
history  for  seven  centuries.  The  English  histo¬ 
rians,  who  begin  to  be  numerous  after  the  year 
1100,  borrow  all  their  intelligence  of  preceding 
times  from  it,  as  Gibson  shews;  who  also  deser¬ 
vedly  remarks,  that  no  nation  can  boast  of  so  va¬ 
luable  a  monument  of  their  ancient  language. 

This  noble  monument  is  therefore  chosen  as  an 
instance  of  the  shameful  neglect  shewn  in  publish¬ 
ing  our  ancient  historians.  It  was  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect,  that  our  best  literati  should  exert  themselves 
in  translating  and  collating  this  work.  But  how 
has  it  been  done? — Gibson  confesses,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  that  he  was  not  much  versed  in  the  Saxon 
qq  3  language. 
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language.  This  “may  be  modesty;  but — if  true! 
Supposing  him  qualified,  how  has  he  executed  his 
work  ?  He  only  used  five  manuscripts. 

1.  TheLaudian,  a  fine  one  upon  vellum. 

2.  The  one  he  oddly  calls  Cantuariensis ,  also  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  Laud ;  on  paper,  and  very  bad 
in  all  respects. 

3.  One  in  Bennet  college,  Cambridge. 

4.  One  in  the  Cotton  library. 

These  two  were  transcripts  of  one  another ;  and 
Gibson  used  them  not,  but  tells  us,  he  copied 
Wheloc,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  Saxon  Beda,  pub¬ 
lished  a  Chronologia  Saxonica  from  these  imperfect 
MSS. 

5.  Another  in  the  Cotton  library,  also  never  seen 
by  Gibson,  but  only  various  readings  which  Ju¬ 
nius  had  taken  from  it. 

Thus  we  see,  that  Gibson,  living  at  Oxford, 
publishes  the  most  valuable  monument  of  our  his¬ 
tory  from  two  MSS.  left  by  Archbishop  Laud  to 
that  university;  and  is  too  lazy  to  go  to  Cambridge 
or  London  to  collate  MSS.  hut  quotes  them  at 
second-hand !  So  much  appears  from  the  face  of 
his  book,  from  his  own  preface !  But  this  is  no¬ 
thing. 

There  are  other  MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
never  seen  by  Gibson,  though  most  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  In  the  Cotton  library  there  are  four :  Tib. 
B.  I.— Tib.  B.  IV.— Tib.  A.  VI.— Dorn.  A.  VIII. 
The  two  last,  and  worst,  are  those  he  mentions. 
The  two  first  he  never  heard  of,  as  appears  from 
his  edition.  Upon  collating  these  two  with  Gib¬ 
son, 
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son,  and  extracting  the  additions  they  have,  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  Fifty  pages;  and  his 
book  has  only  244 !  Both  were  written  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  century ;  and  superior  to  the  Laudian  in 
antiquity.  It  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  these 
fifty  pages  contain  at  least  as  many  facts  in  our 
ancient  history,  either  unknown,  or  narrated  with 
new  circumstances. 

Moreover,  in  Corpus  Christi  or  Bennet  college 
at  Cambridge,  is  the  autograph  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  from  which  all  the  rest  are  taken ;  be¬ 
gun  in  8^1,  by  King  Alfred’s  orders,  as  would 
seem,  and  written  up  to  that  year  by  one  hand ; 
continued  by  divers  to  924;  and  after  to  1075. 
See  Wanley’s  Catalogue,  (Hickes’s  Thesaurus.)  I 
know  not  if  this  be  the  one  in  Bennet  college 
published  by  Whcloc.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
this  invaluable  autograph  of  the  chief  monument 
of  our  history  should  be  published  literatim,  by 
itself,  without  any  additions  from  other  copies ; 
and  illustrated  with  fac-similia  of  every  various 
hand-writing  in  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  a  precious 
part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  published  in  Lye’s 
Saxon  Dictionary,  from  Mr.  Astlc’s  library,  Which 
much  illustrates  the  history  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  Instead  of  Saxon  Chronicle,  wre  should 
indeed  say  Chronicles ;  for  the  copies  are  written 
in  different  places,  and  vary  in  dates  and  events. 
The  two  fullest  copies,  which  vary  most,  should 
be  published  apart;  and  the  differences  of  the 
others  thrown  into  the  notes.  Philistor. 

q  q  4  LETTER 
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LETTER  III. 

In  my  last  it  was  shewn  that  our  history  is  neg¬ 
lected,  from  the  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  publication  of  one  of  its  most 
important  monuments.  It  shall  not  be  asserted, 
that  our  other  ancient  historians  are  published 
with  equal  inattention,  and  want  of  literary  skill. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  all  of  them  should  be  col¬ 
lated  afresh  with  the  MSS.  several  of  which  have 
come  to  light,  and  passed  into  public  libraries,  since 
the  publications  were  made.  The  spirit  of  philo¬ 
sophy ‘and  criticism  was  hardly  known  in  antiqui¬ 
ties  till  the  present  century ;  and  the  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  recent  publications  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  over  the  former  is  universally  'felt  in  all 
foreign  countries. 

That  many  important  remains  of  our  history  still 
lurk  in  MS.  is  well  known,  and  evinced  from  the 
catalogues  of  great  libraries.  Some  may  also  be  in 
private  hands.  That  every  care  should  be  exerted 
to  recover  and  print  such  pieces,  needs  not  be  in¬ 
sisted  on.  But  there  is  another  matter  which 
claims  consideration,  as  a  convincing  proof  that 
our  history  is  neglected ;  and,  after  stating  this, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  reader  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  these -letters  are  not  groundless  :  and, 
of  course,  this  preliminary  being  adjusted,  the 
other  parts  of  the  plan  may  be  considered  in  their 
order.  This  other  proof  that  our  history  is  neglected, 
consists  in  the  amazing  deficiency  of  dissertations 
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by  our  literati,  upon  curious  or  intricate  points  of 
ancient  English  history. 

In  most  foreign  countries,  the  works  of  this  sort, 
written  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  are  very  nume¬ 
rous.  If  the  reader  will  look  into  the  Historical 
Libraries,  publishedfor  the  several  countries, he  will 
be  struck  with  astonishment  to  see  that  English 
works  of  this  kind,  compared  with  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  nay,  the  Northern  kingdoms,  are  in 
number  about  as  one  to  one  hundred.  Let  him  only 
take  up  the  large  Historical  Catalogue,  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes,  at  the  end  of  LengletDu  Fresnoy’s  Methode 
pour  etudier  THistoire,  ed.  1 772,  15  vols.  12mo,  he 
will  find  all  the  works  published  on  English  history 
thrown  into  a  few  pages;  while  those  on  French, 
German,  Italian,  almost  fill  volumes.  It  is  believed, 
that  single  works  of  Selden,  Verstegan,  Sheringham, 
and  Langhorne,  form  almost  the  sum  total  of  books 
expressly  written  to  illustrate  our  history :  and  all 
of  them  published  before  criticism  was  introduced 
into  antiquities,  and  before  we  had  got  so  far  up 
the  hill  of  science  as  to  discover  much  around  us. 
Selden  was  indeed  a  man  whose  erudition,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  his  other  great  merits,  does  high  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  country.  But  he  was  quite  immersed 
in  Oriental  learning;  and  his  works  on  English 
antiquities  are  by  far  his  worst,  and  abound  with 
passages  which  cannot  stand  against  sound  criti¬ 
cism.  The  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages  were  but 
beginning  to  be  studied  in  Selden’s  time.  No  Du 
Cange  nor  Muratori  had  appeared.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  science,  in  particular,  was  unknown:  and 

Dugdale, 
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Dugdale,  another  very  eminent  Antiquary,  has,  in 
liis  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  published  charters, 
which  Germon,  De  Re  diplomatica,  has  evinced 
to  be  forgeries,  from  marks  so  gross  as  to  need  no 
investigation. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  begun  quite  at  the 
wrong  end  of. our  history.  We  abound  in  general 
histories;  but  want  the  proper  authorities  and 
proofs,  the  foundations  upon  which  they  should 
stand.  The  object  is,  first  to  settle  the  grounds  of 
our  history;  and,  after  that,  build  the  fabric  who 
will.  A  hundred  points  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  remain  to  be  treated  in  detached  disserta¬ 
tions,  to  be  examined  to  the  bottom  by  severe  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  all  the  authorities  produced.  Suppose, 
as  parallel  instances  to  similar  dissertations  of  fo¬ 
reign  writers,  we  had  disquisitions,  On  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Phenicians  and  Greeks  in  Britain: 
Whether  any  British  Nation  paid  Tribute  to  the 
Romans  before  the  time  of  Claudius:  On  the  an¬ 
cient  Languages  in  Britain :  On  the  Use  of  the 
Latin  Tongue  in  Britain;  and  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  Britain  did  not  furnish  one  Latin  Writer 
in  the  Roman  Times,  while  Gaul  and  Spain  pro¬ 
duced  many :  If  Severus  built  any  Wall  in  Britain : 
What  was  the  real  Cause  of  the  Arrival  of  the 
lutes  in  Kent,  Chance  or  Invitation :  The  Extent 
and  History  of  each  Heptarchic  Kingdom:  The 
Form  of  Saxon  Government:  Of  Regal  Power 
among  the  Saxons  :  Of  the  Power  of  the  People : 
The  Private  Life  of  the  Saxons  :  From  what  Year, 
and  what  Time  of  the  Year,  our  old  Historians 

reckon 
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reckon  the  Christian  Era,  kc.  &c.  &c.  These  in¬ 
stances  are  only  given  as  they  flow  from  the  pen ; 
and  the  reader  may  easily  suggest  to  himself  other 
subjects  more  important  and  curious.  It  shall 
only  be  added,  that  such  pieces  would,  in  the 
hands  of  dull  and  illiterate  writers,  become  insipid, 
as  all  other  subjects  would ;  but  that,  in  foreign 
countries,  such  dissertations  not  only  appear,  but 
are  produced  by  writers  of  the  greatest  learning, 
literary  experience,  and  critical  sagacity;  often 
with  every  charm  of  elegant  and  vivacious  lan¬ 
guage.  The  latter  qualities  are,  indeed,  more 
pleasing  than  necessary  in  treating  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  in  which  truth  becomes  suspicious 
if  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  dress  of  eloquence,  so 
often  worn  by  falsehood.  Let  this  point  be  closed 
with  enumerating  a  very  few  names  of  foreigners 
distinguished  by  the  illustration  of  their  national 
history,  that  we  may  consider  what  we  have  to 
oppose  to  them.  The  Germans  boast  of  Cluverius, 
Conringius,  Schard,  Reineccius,  Frelier,  Linden- 
brog,  Schilter,  Heinack,  Leibnitz,  Mascou.  Schoep- 
flin,  &c.  The  French  of  Vignier,  Pasquier,  Du 
Chesne,  Valois,  Fauchet,  Mezeray,  La  Carry, 
Masson,  Hottoman,  Pithou,  Petau,  Baluze,  le  Due 
d’Espernon,  Du  Cange,  Montesquieu,  Du  Bos,  Le 
Gendre,  Labb£,  & c.  Italy  has  so  numerous  names 
for  each  petty  state,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
choice;  but  let  Sigonius  and  Muratori  be  selected, 
names  equal  to  a  thousand. 

Topography  may  be  considered  as  an  historical 

de- 
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department,  which  has  thriven  much  in  Britain  of 
late,  chiefly  by  the  fostering  cares  of  the  author  of 
the  British  Topography ,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Topographica.  It  gives  great  pleasure 
to  see  that,  in  this  branch  at  least,  we  are  perhaps 
equal  to  other  nations.  But  the  warmest  admirers 
of  topography  will  not  put  it  on  a  par  v^ith  the 
general  history,  or  even  geography,  of  a  whole 
kingdom.  Local  history,  however,  may  contribute 
materials  for  general  history;  though,  in  the  run 
of  our  topographers,  the  historical  part  be  seldom 
profoundly  treated.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
while  Germany  has  Cluverius  and  Cellarius;  and 
France  her  Sansons,  De  l’lsles,  and  D’Anvilles; 
Britain  cannot  boast  of  any  geographer  who.  has 
obtained  the  smallest  fame.  In  chronology,  Usher 
and  Simson  yield  to  none. 

As  it  is  believed  that  the  reader  will  allow,  from 
the  two  grand  considerations  already  stated,  to  wit, 
deficiency  in  the  publication  of  our  historical  mo¬ 
numents,  and  deficiency  in  modern  works  illustra¬ 
tive  of  our  ancient  history,  that  these  letters  are 
not  unfounded;  but  that  our  national  history  is 
really  neglected ;  this  preliminary  shall  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  allowed;  and  other  parts  of  the  little 
plan,  laid  down  in  the  first  letter,  shall  be  entered 
upon.  ' 

Philistor. 
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LETTER  IV. 

In  considering  the  next  part  of  our  plan,  name¬ 
ly,  wherein  the  neglect  of  our  history  chiefly  lies, 
it  will  be  proper  to  point  out,  first,  the  period  of 
our  history  which  has  been  least  illustrated;  and, 
secondly,  the  particular  provinces  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  which  have  been  least  cultivated  among  us. 

The  period  of  our  history  which  has  been  least 
illustrated,  strikes  at  once,  as  being  that  preceding 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mortifying 
reflection,  that  Englishmen  should  think  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  own  ancestors  of  no  moment,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  Norman  princes  and  their 
followers,  who  settled  in  this  country;  should 
seem  to  think  England  of  no  account  till  it  became 
a  prey  to  Norman  ravagers  f  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  want  of  materials  for  our  history, 
preceding  the  Conquest,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
our  neglect  of  that  period.  Certain  it  is,  that 
these  materials  are  not  large,  being  almost  confined 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicles  above-mentioned ;  while, 
after  the  Norman  settlement,  our  numerous  histo¬ 
rians,  chiefly  of  Norman  race,  or  under  Norman 
patronage,  throw  a  blaze  of  light  around  them, 
which  renders  even  minute  parts  of  our  history 
conspicuous.  But  the  attachment  of  these  writers 
to  the  Normans  made  them  pass  the  more  ancient 
history  of  England  with  an  invidious  parsimony, 
while  they  regale  us  with  every  incident  of  Nor¬ 
man  times  in  full  display.  This  partiality  of  our 
original  writers  has  affected  our  antiquaries  and 

his- 
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historiographers;  who,  instead  of  running  counter, 
as  they  ought,  to  this  disposition,  have  been  drawn 
into  its  vortex.  Yet  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the 
easiest  conception,  and  most  palpable  truth,  that 
the  most  obscure  period  of  our  history  was  exactly 
that  which  required  the  most  illustration.  So  that 
our  antiquaries,  who  have  confined  what  little  re¬ 
searches  they  have  made  to  the  Norman  and  later 
periods  of  our  history,  have  acted  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  their  duty,  both  as  patriots  and  as 
antiquaries. 

Another  reason  for  neglecting  the  earlier  parts 
of  our  history  is,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
heptarchic  division.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  give  a  clear  history  of  six  or 
seven  small  kingdoms;  but,  as  the  Greek  proverb 
bears,  all  excellent  things  are  difficult ;  and  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  there  is  the  more  merit  in 
good  execution.  All  modern  kingdoms  present 
the  same  difficulty,  in  their  early  history,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  to  a  far  later  period  than  England :  but 
their  antiquaries  have  only  been  excited,  by  this 
difficulty,  to  exert  the  greater  accuracy  and  care. 
Our  heptarchic  history  is  not  only  totally  neglect¬ 
ed;  but  our  writers  think  propeiyto  apologise  for 
their  own  indolence,  by  informing  us  that  it  is  not 
worth  writing.  Mr.  Hume,  sensible  of  the  great 
carelessness  with  which  he  had  sketched  this  part 
of  English  history,  quotes  Milton,  as  saying,  that 
the  wars  of  the  heptarchic  states  are  not  more  im¬ 
portant  than  those  of  crows  and  kites.  But  this  is 
like  many  of  Mr.  Hume’s  quotations ;  for  Milton, 

in 
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in  that  passage,  speaks  not  of  heptarchic  wars,  hut 
of  a  paltry  squabble  between  two  noblemen  of  that 
time.  Take  bis  own  words,  p.  183,  edit.  \6j\,  4to. 
of  his  history  of  England :  “  The  same  day  Ethel- 
mund  at  Kinneresford,  passing  over  with  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  men,  was  met  by  Weolstan,  another 
nobleman,  with  those  of  Wiltshire,  between  whom 
happened  a  great  fray,  wherein  the  Wiltshire  men 
overcame,  but  both  dukes  were  slain,  no  reason  of 
thir  quarrel  writ’n;  such  bickerings  to  recount, 
met  oft’n  in  these  our  writers,  what  more  worth  is 
it  than  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites,  or  crows, 
flocking  and  fighting  in  the  air?”  The  fact  is, 
that  the  smallest  of  the  heptarchie  kingdoms  was 
superior  in  size  and  power  to  any  one  of  the 
heroic  kingdoms  of  Greece,  whose  history  we 
read  with  so  much  attention;  and  the  whole  Gre¬ 
cian  story,  till  the  period  of  Alexander,  is  not  in 
itself  more  important  or  interesting  than  our  hep¬ 
tarchic.  The  genius  of  the  authors  makes  all  the 
difference;  and  this  genius,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
always  be  wanting  in  our’s.  Those,  who  think 
history  becomes  important  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  country  concerned,  should  confine 
themselves  to  study  the  Asiatic  empires,  and  leave 
real  history  to  those  who  know  its  nature.  It  is  in 
minute  history  that  we  find  that  picture  of  human 
society  which  most  interests  the  philosopher. 

It  is  suspected  that  a  third  reason  why  the  pe¬ 
riod  preceding  the  Conquest,  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  history,  is  neglected,  originates  from 
the  writings  of  an  English  philosopher — Lord  Bo- 

lingbroke. 
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lingbroke.  In  his  Letters  on  History,  this  write? 
considers  the  early  history  of  any  country  as  quite 
useless,  and  regards  the  modern  part,  beginning  at 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as  alone  worth  study. 
This  superficial  opinion,  of  a  once  fashionable  au¬ 
thor,  had  perhaps  great  weight  with  those  who 
knew  not  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  modern  history  of  any  country, 
without  beginning  the  study  at  its  fountains,  in 
ancient  events  and  manners.  One  might  as  well 
think  of  building  a  house  by  beginning  at  the 
garrets.  Nay  more,  the  foundation  is  not  only  to 
be  begun  at  the  proper  place ;  but,  as  every  part 
of  the  superstructure  ultimately  rests  upon  the 
foundation,  this  .radical  part  must  be  examined 
with  far  more  care  and  attention  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Mr.  Hume  began  his  history  with  the 
Stuarts,  and  so  wrote  backwards.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  he  has  quite  mistaken  the  most 
glaring  features  of  our  constitution,  and  carried 
the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  along  with  him 
through  all  our  history.  Nor  can  any  problem  in 
mathematics  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  either  to  write  or  read  history  properly  by 
retrogression.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  part 
is  not  only  necessary  in  itself,  but  necessary  to 
understand  the  modern.  To  a  philosopher,  the 
ancient  part  is  the  most  interesting,  from  the 
strong  and  uncommon  views  of  human  nature 
to  be  found  in  it.  Nay,  to  a  common  reader, 
it  must  be  the  most  interesting  from  the  great¬ 
ness  and  singularity  of  its  events.  In  early  his¬ 
tory 
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tory  alone  are  found  those  great  incidents,  and 
total  revolutions,  which  elevate  and  surprise.  The 
modem  history  of  Europe  consists  merely  of.  wars 
which  end  in  nothing,  and  in  the  filthy  chicane  of 
politics,  §o  disgusting  to  every  ingenuous  mind. 
Since  the  eleventh  century,  the  several  kingdoms 
and’ states  of  Europe  remain  almost  the  same;  and 
any  radical  revolutions  which  have  happened  might 
be  comprised  in  a  few  pages.  The  period  of  great 
events  begins  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
lasts  till  the  eleventh  century. 

The  History  of  England,  excluding  that  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain,  falls  into  two  periods;  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Conquest;  and 
from  the  Conquest  till  now.  ILach  period  contains 
about  seven  centuries.  In  Greek  or  Roman  His¬ 
tory,  either  period  would  occupy  much  about  the 
same  room.  But  the  proportion  in  ours  is,  that 
the  former  part  fills  half  a  volume ;  the  latter,  se¬ 
ven  volumes  and  a  half !  In  Mezeray,  the  part  of 
French  history  preceding  the  year  1066  fills  two 
volumes  and  a  half ;  that  succeeding,  four  volumes 
and  a  half.  This  latter  proportion  is  superior  to 
ours;  and  we  might  at  least  allot  two  volumes  out 
of  eight  for  the  period  preceding  the  Conquest. 
As  it  is,  every  one  may  judge  that  the  former  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  history  must  be  miserably  abridged  in¬ 
deed;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  able 
writer  would  give  us  an  history  of  England  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Conquest,  at  due  length.  Materials  he 
will  filid  not  wanting,  if  he  brings  industry  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  to  use  them.  Philistor. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

» 

Some  other  particular  provinces  of  our  history, 
which  have  been  peculiarly  neglected,  remain  to 
be  briefly  hinted  at,  before  proceeding  to  another' 
part  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  neglect  of  our  national 
history,  and  which  shall  be  entered  upon  in  the 
next  letter. 

The  chronology  of  our  history  may  be  regarded 
as  a  neglected  department.  Events,  narrated  by 
our  ancient  writers,  are  frequently  put,  with  a  va¬ 
riation  of  one,  two,  or  more  years.  -  This  often  de¬ 
pends  merely  upon  the  different  modes  they  follow¬ 
ed  in  calculating  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Some  began  it  in  the  month  of  March,  and  ante¬ 
dated  events  near  a  year:  thus  the  year  1000  with 
them  begins  25th  March,  999.  Others  began  the 
year  in  March,  and  yet  retarded  it  three  months ; 
reckoning  for  example,  the  space  of  the  year  1000,- 
p receding  25tli  March,  as  belonging  to  the  year 
999 .  Others  began  the  year  25th  Dec.  Others, 
at  Easter,  and  varied  its  commencement  as  Easter 
varied.  Some,  who  compute  from  1st  Jan.  still 
reckon  one  or  two  more  years  from  Christ’s  birth, 
than  we  do.  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  tells  us  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Chronicle :  “  Inter  ipsos  etiam  ehronicae  scriptores 
nonnulla  dissentio  est.  Nam,  cum  omnium  unica 
et  prcecipue  sit  intentio,  annos  Domini,  eorumque 
continentias,  supputatione  veraci  enarrare;  ipsos 
Domini  annos,  diversis  modis,  et  terming  nume- 

rant: 
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rant :  sicque  in  ecclesiam  Dei  multam  mendaciorum 
confusionem  inducunt.  Quidam  enim  annos  Do¬ 
mini  incipiunt  computare  ab  Annunciatione;  alii  a 
Nativitate;  quidam  a  Circumcisione;  quidam  verb 
a  Passione.” 

The  industrious  and  exact  authors  of  U Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates ,  from  which  work  the  above  re¬ 
marks  are  borrowed,  have  done  every  thing  to 
adjust  and  settle,  even  to  month  and  day,  the 
events  of  French  history.  But  a  large  and  labo¬ 
rious  work  on  the  chronology  of  ancient  English 
history  is  much  wanted. 

Another  neglected  province  is  the  geography  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  middle  ages.  The  No¬ 
thin  Galliarum  of  Valesius,  or  VSlois,  3  vols.  folio, 
may  be  proposed  as  an  example  for  such  a  work. 
Hardly  a  village  or  castle  can  be  found  in  ancient 
French  historians,  but  its  situation  is  adjusted  and 
illustrated  in  that  great  work,  published  last  cen¬ 
tury;  while  to  this  day  we  have  only  Somner’s  Glos¬ 
sary  at  the  end  of  Twysden’s  Decern  Scriptores,  and 
Gibson’s  at  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  pro¬ 
ductions  equally  meagre  and  erroneous.  Instead 
of  solid  and  elaborate  works  on  a  subject  so  radi¬ 
cally  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  our  history, 
it  is  risible  to  see  many  of  our  antiquaries  dealing 
in  etymology  of  names;  a  matter  of  all  others  the 
most  puerile,  uncertain,  and  uninteresting.  Our 
old  writers  drew  all  names  from  the  Latin ;  Bri¬ 
tannia ,  from  Brutus ,  &c.;  and  though  their  etymo¬ 
logies  were  little  better  than  his,  who  derived  Se¬ 
neca  from  se  necans ,  because  he  killed  himself, 

yet 
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3^et  they  were  fully  as  rational  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phenician  etymology  of  names  introduced  hy  Bo- 
chart,  or  the  Celtic  etymology  now  in  fashion. 
Of  the  Celtic  dialects  we  .have  no  ancient  remains; 
and  to  derive  ancient  names  from  a  language  in  its 
modern  state  seems  complete  absurdity.  Swift, 
who  ironically  gives  "etymologies  of  Greek  and  . 
Latin  names  from  the  English,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prophet  of  this  new  frenzy. 

The  diplomatic  line  has  also  been  neglected  by 
our  writers,  though  the  works  of  Madox  deserve 
high  praise.  -  In  England,  the  number  of  ancient 
charters  preserved  is  amazing ;  and  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  can  boast  of  equal  treasures  in-, 
this  line.  If  onl^  the  most  valuable  ,  and  curious 
were  published,  they  would  fill  many  volumes  in  • 
folio.  Rymer’s  Collection  of  Historical  Muniments 
does  honour  to  the  nation;  and  Pry  line’s  cofnpila- 
tion  has  its  value.  But  a  collection  of  those  pre^  ' 
ceding  the  Conquest  is  still  wanting ;  and  special 
dissertations  on  their  authenticity,  &c.  Of  later 
times,  many  valuable  and  curious  charters  remain 
unpublished;  which,  though  perhaps  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  our  history,  might,  nevertheless,  illus¬ 
trate  ancient  laws  and  manners. 
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essai  sur  L’ Etude  de  la 
littErature. 


)the  follozdng  is  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  hand-writing ,  on  the 
back  of  the  title-page  of  an  interleaved  copy  of  this  Essay, 

Mes  amis  me  firent  publier  cet  oiivrage,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  malgr6  moi.  Cette  excuse  banale  des 
auteurs  ne  Test,  point  cependant  pour  moi.  Mon 
p£re  voulut  me.  le  faire  publier  l’hiver  pass£.  Ma 
jeunesse,  et  un  funds  d’orgueil  quime  rend  beaucoup 
plus  sensible  aux  critiques  qu’aux  61oges,  m’em- 
p6cherent  de  gofiter  son  projet.  Mais  me  trouvant 
a  la  campagne  avec  lui  au  mois  de  Mars,  il  renou- 
vella  ses  instances  d’une  mani&re  si  vive  que  je  ne 
pus  m’en  d^fendre.  M.  Mallet  me  fit  connoitre 
un  libraire  nomm6  Becket,  k  qui  je  c6dai  mon  ma- 
nuscrit,  moyennant  quarante  exemplaires  pour  moi. 
M.  Maty  corrigea  les  feuilles.  L’impression  de 
1’ouvrage,  entreprise  au  commencement  de  Mai,  ne 
ffit  achev^e  qu’ii  la  fin  de  Juin,  et  mon  livre  ne  se 
d^bitoit  que  vers  le  milieu  du  mois  suivant.  M. 
Mallet  se  chargea  de.la  distribution  d’une  bonne 
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partie  des  pr£sens  que  j’avois  envie  d’en  faire. 
Void  l’extrait  d’une  lettre  qu’il  m’^crivit  le  £)  Juillet 

1761. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  have  executed  the  orders  you  gave  me,  and 
all  the  books  have  been  delivered  some  days.  Lord 
Chesterfield  returns  you  his  thanks,  I  expect  in 
writing,  and  have  had  Lady  Hervey’s  in  that  man* 
ner.  Lord  Hardwicke,  with  his  compliments  for 
the  book  to  himself,  assured  me  he  would  send  the 
other  to  his  son,  and  recommend  you  to  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  Lord  Egremont  will  be  glad  to  know  you, 
if  ever  you  should  think  of  a  journey  to  Augsbourg. 
J  found  Lord  Granville  reading  you,  after  ten  at 
night ;  his  single  approbation,  which  he  assures  you 
of,  will  go  for  more  than  that  of  a  hundred  other 
readers.  1  have  gone  further,  in  sending  one  copy 
to  the  Count  de  Caylus,  another  to  the  Duchess 
d’Aiguillon,  and  in  giving  a  third  to  M.  de  Bussy.* 
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To  EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

No  performance  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  con-< 
temptible  than  a  Dedication  of  the  common  sort; 
when  some  great  man  is  presented  with  a  book, 
which,  if  Science  be  the  subject,  he  is  incapable 
of  understanding;  if  Polite  Literature,  incapable  of 
tasting:  and  this  honour  is  done  him  ’  as  a  reward 
for  virtues  which  he  neither  does,  nor  desires  to 
possess.  I  know  but  two  kinds  of .  dedications, 
which  can  do  honour  either  to  the  patron  or  author. 
The  first  is,  when  an  unexperienced  writer  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  a  master  of  the  art,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  excel ;  whose  example  he  is  ambi¬ 
tious  of  imitating;  by  whose  advice  he  has  been 
directed ;  or  whose  approbation  he  is  anxious  to 
deserve. 

The  other  sort  is  yet  more  honourable.  It  is 
dictated  by  the  heart,  and  offered  to  some  person 
who  is  dear  to  us,  because  he  ought  to  be  so.  It  is 
an  opportunity  we  embrace  with  pleasure  of  making 
public  those  sentiments  of  esteem,  of  friendship,  of 
gratitude,  or  of  all  together,  which  we  really  feel, 
and  which  therefore  we  desire  should  be  known. 

I  hope,  dear  Sir,  my  past  conduct  will  easily  lead 
you  to  discover  to  what  principle  you  should  attri¬ 
bute  this  epistle;  which,  if  it  surprises*  will,  I 
hope,  not  displease  you.  If  I  am  capable  of  pro- 
z  2  tfUcing 
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ducing  any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  it;  to  that  truly  paternal 
care  which,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  my  reason, 
has  always  watched  over  my  education,  and  af¬ 
forded  me  every  opportunity  of  improvement. 
Permit  me  here  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of 
your  tenderness  to  me,  and  to  assure  you,  that  the 
study  of  my  whole  life  shall  be  to  acquit  myself, 
in  some  measure,  of  obligations  I  can  never  fully 
repay. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  sincerest  affection  and  regard, 

Your  most  dutiful  son,  and  faithful  servant, 
E.  Gibbon,  junior. 

May  the  28th,  l7f>l. 


/ 
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AVIS  AU  LECTEUR. 

C’est  un  veritable  essai  que  je  produis  au  grand 
jour.  Je  souhaiterois  me  connoltre.  Ma  preven¬ 
tion  et  celle  de  quel  ques  amis,  m’en  inspireroient 
des  idees  trop  avantageuses,  si  mon  Apollon,*  cette 
voix  secrette  que  je  ne  puis  faire  taire,  ne  m’aver- 
tissoit  sOuvent  de  me  defier  de  leurs  eioges.  Dois- 
je  me  bomer  k  recueillir  avec  reconnoissance  les 
bienfaits  de  mes  predecesseurs?  Puis-je  esperer 
d’ajouter  quelque  chose  au  tresor  commun  des  ve- 
rites  ou  du  moins  des  idees?  Je  tdcherai  d’enten- 
dre  l’arret  du  public  et  m^me  son  silence,  et  je  ne 
l’entendrai  que  pour  m’y  soumettre.  Point  de 
Philippines  contre  mon  stecle,  point  d’appel  k  la 
posterite. 

L’envie  de  justifier  une  etude  favorite,  c’est-4- 
dire,  l’amour-propre  un  peu  deguise,  fit  naitre  les 
reflexions  suivantes.  Je  voulois  aflTanchir  une 
science  estimable,  du  mepris  ofi  elle  languit  aujour- 
d’hui.  II  est  vrai  qu’on  lit  encore  les  anciens,  mais 
on  ne  les  etudie  plus.  On  n’y  apporte  plus  cette 
attention,  et  cet  appareil  de  connoissances  que  Ci- 
ceron  et  Bossuet  exigent  de  leurs  lecteurs.  II  est 
encore  des  gens  de  gout,  mais  il  est  peu  de  littera¬ 
teurs  ;  et  ceux  qui  savent  que  les  gens  de  lettres 
peuvent  se  passer  des  recompenses  plus  aisement 
que  de  l’estime  du  public,  ne  s’en  etonneront  point. 

C’est  un  essai,  je  le  repute  encore;  ce  n’est  point 

*  - -  Cynthius  aurem 

Vellit  et  admonuit. 
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un  trait6  complet  qu’on  va  lire.  J’ai  envisage  la  lit¬ 
erature  sous  quelques  points  de  vue  qui  m’avojent 
frapp6.  Plusieurs,  sans  doute,  me  sont  6chapp£s. 
J’en  ai  n£glig6  quelques  autres.  Je  ne  suis  point 
entr6  dans  la  carrifcre  immense  des  beaux-arts,  defc 
beaut^s  qu’ils  empruntent  de  la  literature,  et  de 
celies  qu’ils  lui  rendent.  Que  ne  suis-je  un  Caylus 
ou  un  Spence  !*  J’61everois  un  monument  6ternel 
a  leur  alliance.  L’on  y  verroit  l’image  de  Jupiter 
6clorre  dans  le  cerveau  d’Homkre,  et  venir  se  placer 
sous  le  ciseau  de  Phidias.  Mais  je  ne  me  suis 
point  dit  avec  le_Corr&ge ;  “  et  moi  aussi  je  suis 
peintre.”  ~  - 

Le  3  Fevrier,  1759. 

Apr&s.  avoir  gard6,  pendant  deux-ans,  ce  petit 
ouvrage,  l’amusement  de  mon  loisir  a  la  campagne, 
je  me  hasarde  enfin'  k  le  donner  au  public.  J’ai 
besoin  de  son  indulgence  pour  le  fond  des  choses, 
et  pour  le  langage.  Ma  jeunesse  m’y  donne  un 
juste  titre  pour  l’un,  etma  quality  d’^tranger  me  la 
rend  bien  n£cessaire  pour  l’autre. 

Le  l6  Avril,  1761. 

*  Auteur  d’un  ouvrage  nomme  Polymetis.  La  mythologie  des 
poetes  y  est  combinee  avec  celle  des  sculpteurs.  Cet  ouvrage 
plein  de  gofit  et  de  savoir  mcriteroit  d’etre  plus  connu  en  France, 
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A  L’AUTEUR. 

Je  re^ois,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  les  feuilles  de 
Votre  ouvrage,  toutes  mouill£es  au  sortir  de  la 
presse.  Le  sentiment  qui  vous  engagea  k  me  les 
communiquer,  est  pass6  dans  mon  coeur*  Ne  me 
demandez  plus  mon  jugement,  il  ne  peut  £tre  que 
partial. 

Mais  le  publio  aura-t-il  les  yeux  d’un  ami ;  cet 
essai  de  vos  forces,  ce  germe  heureux  d’ouvrages 
plus  considerables,  sera-t-il  accueilli,  sera-t-il  £par- 
gn6?  inquietude  naturelle  a  un  jeune  auteur  \ 
Elle  l’honore,  elle  n’est  permise  qu’a  lui.  A  Dieu 
ne  plaise  que  ybus  perdiez  de  long  terns  cette  pr£-, 
cieuse  defiance  de  l’approbation  clu  public,  qui  vous 
mit  en  £tat  de  la  m£riter !  Si  jamais  vieux  6crivain 
vous  prenez  moins  de  peine,  c’est  que  vous  vous. 
conpoitrez  mieux  et  craindrez  moins  vos  juges, 

Voudrois-je  6ter  k  la  jeune  beaut6  la  modeste 
rougeur  qui  lui  fait  meconnoitre  ses  charmes,  et 
qui  ne  cessera que  quand  ils  jie  seront  plus?  Non, 
Monsieur,  je  ne  vous  rassure  point;  je  veux  jouir 
de  vos  allarmes ;  vos  censeurs  vont  paroltre ;  armez- 
vous  d’intr£pidit£. 

Avez-vous  pu  croire  quon  pardo.nneroit  k  un 
homme  n6  pour  assister  aux  assembles  tumul-. 
tueuses  du  senat/et  a  la  destruction  des  renards  de 
sa  province,  des  discussions  sur  ce  qu’on  pensa,  il  y 
a  deux  mille  ans,  sur  les  divinit&s  de  la  Gr&ce,  et 
b  4  sur 
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sur  les  premiers  sikcles  de  Rome?  Quoi!  pas  la 
moindre  allusion  a  ce  qui  se  passe  de  nos  jours! 
Une  brochure,  ou  il  n’est  question  ni  de  la  guerre 
ni  du  commerce,  ou  l’on  ne  present  point  de  limites 
ni  ne  propose  aucune  reduction,  ou  Ton  ne  fait 
aucun  compliment  au  prince,  rii  de  le^on  k  ses 
ministres !  En  v£rit6  je  vous  admire,  et  qu’en 
dira-t-on,  je  vous  Ie  demande,  en  Hampshire  ? 

Le  Gre'c  doit  etre  laiss6  au  college  et  a  la  roture; 
ainsi  l’a-t-on  peut-^tre  d6cid6  chez  nos  voisins,  et 
cette  mode  menace  de  devenir  contagieuse-  Je 
sais  que  Paris  ne  se  croit  pas  encore  d£shonor6  d’un 
Caylus  et  d’un  Nivernois,  et  que  votre  He  compte 
avec  plaisir  ses  Lyttelton,  ses  Marclnnont,  ses  Or¬ 
rery,  ses  Bath,  ses  Granville.  Mais  vous  6tes 
jeune,  etl’on  soup^onne  ceux  que  je  viens  de  vous 
nommer  d’etre  un  pen  du  si&cle  pass  A  Vos  notes 
sorit  savantes,  tnais  qui  a  Newmarket  on  dans  le 
caffe  d’Arthur  pent  les  lire  ? 

Point  d’ordre  ni  de  liaison,  dira  le  g^omktre 
piqu6,  N’en  soyez  point  surpris,  il  voit  eri  vous 
un  transfuge,  Yous  n’avez  point  donn6  la  pomme 
k  sa  Venus,  et  il  juge’un  6crit  de  gout  sur  le  pied 
des  £l£mens  d’Euclide, 

Parmi  vos  critiques  je  vois  le  litterateur  lui- 
m£me.  Je  ne  dirai  pas  que  vous  pensez,  et  lui 
laissez  le  soin  de  recueillir.  Je  vous  respecte  trop 
pour  voler  ce  bon  mot  k  Voltaire.  Mais  vos  notes 
ne  consistent  point  en  corrections  de  passages. 
Quel  vers  d’Aristophane  avez-vous  restitu6  ?  De 
quel  manuscrit  vous  appuyez-vous  ?  D’ailleurs 
vous  envisagez  quelques  objets  sous  un  point  de 
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vue  ou  nouveau  ou  singulier.  Votre  chronologic 
est  celle  de  Newton;  vous  justifiez  I’anachronisme 
de  Virgile ;  vos  Dieux  ne  sont  pas  ceux  de  .  .  . 
Craignez  sa  nouvelle  Edition ;  vous  aurez  place 
dans  ses  notes. 

Je  ne  vous  reproche  point  l’obscurite,  dirai-je,  ou 
la  profondeur  de  quelques  unes  de  vos  pensees,  vos 
phrases  couples,  la  hardiesse  de  vos  figures^  La 
nation  acad^mique  sera  moins  facile,  et  frond  era 
quiconque  voudroit  vous  appliquer  une  de  vos 
notes,  et  l’aveu  modeste  de  l’orateur  Romain,  en 
relisant  dans  I’age  de  la  maturity,  un  morceau  ap- 
plaudi  de  sa  jeunesse.  Quantis  ilia  clamoribus , 
adolescent uli,  il  avoit  2d  ans,  diximus  de  supplicio 
parricidarum  ?  quce  neqaaquam  satis  deferbuisse 
post  aliquanto  sentire  ccepimus  .  .  .  Sunt  enim 
omnia ,  sicut  adolescentis,  non  tam  re  et  maturitate , 
quam  spe  et  expectatione,  laudati  * 

J’ai  gard6  pour  le  dernier  le  plus  grand  de  vos 
crimes.  Vous  etes  Anglois,  et  vous  choisissez  la 
langue  de  vos  ennemis.  Le  vieux  Caton  fr6mit, 
et  dans  son  Club  Antigalliean,  vous  d^nonce,  le 
punch  a  la  main,  un  ennemi  de  la  patrie.  “  Mes 
cliers  amis,  dit-il,  la  liberty  est  pr6te  d’expirer. 
Ce  peuple,  dont  nous  avons  toujours  triomph^,  re- 
gagne  par  ses  artifices  plus  que  ne  lui  enlevent  nos 
annes,  N’est-ee  pas  assez  que  nous  ayons  des  ba- 
ladins,  des  friseurs,  des  cuisiniers  de  Paris,  qu’on 
boive  dans  notre  ile,  qu’on  boive  des  vins,  qu’on 
Jise  des  livres  Francois;  faut-il  encore,  grands 
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Dieux !  est-ce  dans  le  plus  haut  p^riode  de  notre 
gloire  qu’ufi  Anglois  devoit  donner  ce  premier 
exemple?  faut-il  encore  qu’on  en  derive?”  , 

Contre  une  attaque  aussi  grave  quel  rempart 
vous  ferez-vous?  Trouverez-vous  des  d^fenseurs 
ou  vous  n’avez  point  de  complices?  Oserai-je 
Clever  ma  voix  moi,  qui,  Anglois  simplement  par 
choix  sans  l’etre  de  naissance,  n’ai  pu,  apr£s  vingt 
ans  de  s^jour  dans  votre  lie,,  naturaliser  ma  langue 
aussi  bien  que  mon  coeur? 

Dirai-je  ce  que  Plutarque,  k  peu  pr&s  dans  le 
m&me  cas  que  moi,  auroit  dit,  que  rien  ne  fut  plus, 
vain  que  la  prophetic  de  l’acre  censeur,  que  le 
Grec  perdroit  sa  patrie,  puisqu’au  contraire  elle 
s’61eva  au  comble  de  la  gloire  et  du  pouvoir  dans 
le  terns  que  les  lettres  Grecques  et  l’£rudition 
6trang£re  y  fleurirent  le  plus,*  que,  ce  peuple  qui, 
tant  qu’il  fut  libre,  pla^a  sa  grandeur  dans  ce  qui 
seul  fait  la  grandeur  d’un  peuple,  fit  venir  ses  gram- 
mairiens,  mais  non  ses  g6n£raux  de  la  Gr&ce,  au 
lieu  que  Carthage  y  prit  ses  soldats  et  ses  g£n6- 
raux,  et  en  defendit  la  langue  que  Elaminius, 
Scipion,  Caton  m£me, .  ...  mais  comme  euxje 
parle  Grec  k  votre  homme.  II  ignore  £galement 
que  Cic6ron  fut  initie  a  Athknes,  et  que  le  nora 
de  Chesterfield  se  trouve  dans  les  registres  d’une 
c61ebre  academic  de  Paris:  il  jureroit  que  les 
Edouards  et  les  Henris  ne  parl&rent  ou  du  moins 
ne  lurent  jamais  de  Francois,  et  si  je  le  pressois,  il 
me  soutiendroit  peut-&tre  que  le  roi  de  Prusse  se> 

*  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  Major.  +  Justin,  xx.  5. 
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roit  d£jk  maitre  de  Vienne,  s’il  n’eftt  pas  6crit,  en 
style  de  Voltaire,  les  M&noires  de  Brandebourg. 

M6priser  sa  propre  langue,  rien  sans  doute  de 
plus  honteux.  Mais  la  m^prise-t-on  &  moins  qu’on 
ne  donne  l’exclusion  &  toute  autre  ?  Ciceron,  qui 
6crivit  l’histoire  de  son  consulat  en  Grec,  pr6f<6ra 
done  cette  langue,  lui  qui  n’eut  jamais  de  rival 
dans  la  sienne,  qui  la  croyoit,  peut-£tre  par  pr£- 
jug£,  beaucoup  plus  riche  que  la  Grecque,*  et  qui, 
s’il  ne  la  rendit  pas  telle,  6tendit  les  homes  de.  sa 
juridiction  plus  que  C6sar  celles  de  Tempire. 

S’il  £toit  vrai  que  le  g£nie  insociable  des  di verses 
langues  emp&che  celui  qui  veutles  concilier,  d’ex- 
celler  dans  aucune,  on  auroit  tort  sans  doute  de 
s’exposer  au  risque  de  corrompre  la  purete  de  celle 
qui  nous  est  naturelle,  sans  pouvoir  se  flatter  de 
r£ussir  dans  celle  qui  ne  l’est  pas.  Mais  tant  s’en 
faut  que  l’exp6rience  ait  confirm^  cette  pr^tendue 
crainte  des  melanges.  Jamais  les  Romains  n’£cri- 
virent  mieux  en  Latin  qu’au  sortir  des  6coles 
Grecques.  Le  morceau  de  Ciceron,  dont  j’ai 
pari 6,  nous  a  probablement-valu  les  chef-d’oeuvres 
Latins  de  Salluste,  et  sans  l’histoire  de  Polybe, 
revue  par  le  li^ros  qui  avoit  £t6  son  disciple,  nous 
n’aurions  peut-6tre  jamais  eu  ni  Tite  Live  ni  Ta- 
cite. 

Toute  langue,  qui  se  suffit,  est  bomee.  La  v6tre, 
plus  que  toute  autre,  s’est  enrichie  par  ses  em- 
prunts.  Seroit-il  impossible  que  l’ltalien  ne  pftt 
encore  la  rendre  plus  douce,  l’Allemand  plus  com- 
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prdhensive,  lc  Francois  plus  precise  et  plus  r£gu- 
li&re?  Semblables  a  ces  lacs  dont  les'eaux  s’£pu- 
rent  et  s’^claircissent  par  le  melange  et  l’agitation 
de  celles  qu’ils  repoivent  des  fleuves  voisins,  les 
langues  modemes  ne  demeurfent  vivantes  que  par 
leur  communication,  et  si  je  l’osois  dire  par,  leur 
choc  r^ciproque. 

Non,  ce  n’est  point  de  l’6crivain  qui  s’exerce  a 
£crire  avec  puret6  dans  une  langue  £trang£re,  que 
la  sienne  a  lieu  decraindre  qu’il  ne  l’alt£re  mal  k 
propos.  Le  d6gre  de  perfection,  auquel  elle  peut 
atteindre,  est  son  objet,  et  l’analogie  sa  rkgle.  II 
connolt  trop  les  richesses  de  sa  langue,  pour  la 
charger  de  mots  inutilement  transplants.  II  a 
6tudi6  son  caractre,  et  ne  se  permet  point  de  con¬ 
structions  fortes,  sous  pttexte  de  se  faire  lire. 
Respectant  m£me  ses  bizarreries,  il  sait  qu’un  long 
usage  exige  de  grands  ntnagemens,  et  que 
l’homme  sense  ne  se  distingue  jamais  beaucoup,  et 
tr£s  rarement  le  premier. 

Qui  sont  done  les  tritables  corrupteurs  des 
langues?  Ces  petits  beaux-esprits  qui,  faute  de 
nouvelles  id£es,  n’ont  pour  se  distinguer  que  leur 
tologique  .jargon ;  ces  jeunes  voyageurs  qui,  de 
Paris  qu’ils  ont  mal  vu,  rapportent  et  font  circuler 
l’expression  du  jour  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  comprise ;  et 
plus  futiles  que  les  uns  et  les  autres,  ces  demi-sa- 
vans,  qui  croyent  donner  du  relief  a  leur  para¬ 
doxes,  et  de  la  vari6t  a  leur  style,  par  l’introduc- 
tion  de  synomimes  barbares,  dont  leur  dictionnaire 
leur  a,  peut-etre  a  grand’peine,  indiqu6  le  sens. 

Rarement 


(  is  ) 

Rarement  un  Stranger  parvient-il  k  Scrire  dans 
une  langue,  qui  n’est  pas  la  sienne,  de  maniSre  k 
n’Stre  pas  reconnu.  Mais  faut-il  qu’il  ne  le  soit 
pas  ?  Lucullus  auroit  pu  se  passer  d’affecter  des 
Latinismes,  de  peur  d’etre  pris  pour  un  Grfcc,  et 
je  ne  crois  pas  que  vous  vous  piquiez  d’etre  moins 
facile  &  reconnoitre  pour  un  Anglois  que  Lucullus 
pour  un  Romain.  Mais  c’est  cela  m§me  qui,  aux 
yeux  d’un  Francois,  vous  donnera  un  nouveau 
merite.  II  remarquera  un  mot,  un  tour  Stranger 
k  sa  langue,  et  peut-Stre  souhaitera  qu’il  ne  le  fftt 
pas.  Ces  traits  aaillans,  ces  figures  hardies,  ce  sa¬ 
crifice  de  la  regie  au  sentiment,  et  de  la  cadence  k 
la  force,  lui  caractSriseront  une  nation  originale,  qui 
merite  d’etre  StudiSe,  et  qui  gagne  toujours  a  l’Stre. 
L’individu  ne  lui  Schappera  pas,  et  il  saura  dis- 
cerner  ce  que  vous  devez  k  votre  lie,  et  ce  que 
votre  lie  vous  doit. 

Quand  on  ne  sait  qu’une  langue,  c’est  par  les 
traductions  seules  qu’on  connoit  les  auteurs  Stran¬ 
gers.  Suffisent-elles  pour  en  juger?  Ferai-je  la 
satyre  des  personnes  qui  se  consacrent  k  la  pSnible 
t&che  de  traduire,  en  affirmant  que  leur  moindre 
dSfaut  est  de  nous  faire  perdre  le  caractSre  national 
et  personnel  de  leurs  auteurs?  Ah!  que  ces  auteurs 
n’ont-ils  Scrit  eux-mSmes,  quoique  mal,  dans  une 
autre  langue !  Mon  expression  est  celle  qui  ac- 
compagne  ma  pensSe.  Vous  qui  me  traduisez, 
sentez-vous  ce  que  j’ai  senti?  Montaigne  seroit 
toujours  Montaigne,  s’il  eut  lui-mSme  6t6  le  cui- 
sinier  Anglois  de  ses  essais,  et  j’estimerois  vingt 
fois  plus  un  des  livres  de  Milton  Scrit  en  Francois 

ou 
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on  en  Italien  par  Milton,  que  les  traductions  61& 
gantes  de  Du  Boccage  et  de  Rolli. 

Que  si,  dans  vos  climats  si  heureusement  isoles, 
quelques  personnes  jalouses  de  l’universalite  que 
le  Francois  s’est  acquis  sur  le  Continent,  se  plai- 
gnoient  que  vrous  rompez  la  demi&re  digue  qui  sup¬ 
pose  &  l’inondation,  qu’elles  me  permettent  de  ne 
pas  regarder  comme  un  grand  malheur,  qu’une 
langue  commune  lie  de  plus  en  plus  les  etats  de 
l’Europe,  facilite  les  conferences  des  ministres, 
previenrie  les  longueurs  des  negociations  et  les 
Equivoques  des  traites,  fasse  souhaiter  la  paix,  et 
la  rende  plus  durable  et  plus  chfere.  Le  premier 
pas  qu’on  doive  faire  pour  s’accorder,  c’est  de  tra- 
Vailler  a  s’entendre. 

Vous  venez,  Monsieur,  de  donner  un  grand  ex¬ 
empt.  Au  milieu  des  succes  de  vos  armes  vous 
Avez  honor6  les  lettres  de  vos  ennemis.  Ce  der- 
tiier  triomphe  est  le  plus  noble.  Puisse-t-il  devenir 
general  et  reciproque,  et  le  terns  venir,  ou  les  divert 
peuples,  membres  epars  de  la  m&me  famille,  s’eie- 
vant  au-dessus  des  distinctions  partiales  d’Anglois, 
de  Francois,  d’Allemand,  et  de  Russe,  meriteront  le 
titre  d’homme ! 

J’ai  l’honneur  d'etre  avec  des  sentimens  qui  ne 
dependent  d’aucun  climat  ni  d’aucun  stecle, 

Monsieur, 

Votre  trfcs  humble  et  ties  obei’sant  serviteur, 

M.MATY. 


D^  Musee  Britannique, 
le  l6  Juin,  17G1. 
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E  S  S  A  I 

SUR 

L’ETUDE  DE  LA  IATT&RATURE. 


I.  L’Histoire  des  empires  est  celle  de  la  mis&re 
des  hommes.  L’histoire  des  sciences  est  celle  de 
leur  grandeur  et  de  leur  bonheur.  Si  mille  consi¬ 
derations  doivent  rendre  ce  dernier  genre  d’6tude 
pr£cieux  aux  yeux  du  philosophe,  cette  reflexion 
doit  le-  rendre  bien  cher  a  tout  amateur  de  l’liu- 
manite. 

II.  Que  jc  voudrois  qu’une  verite  aussi  conso- 
lante  ne  re^fit  aucune  exception !  Mais,  h61as! 
l’homme  ne  perce  que  trop  souvent  dans  le  cabi¬ 
net  du  savant.  Dans  cet  asile  de  la  sagesse,  il  est 
encore  6gar6  par  les  pr^jug^s,  dechire  par  les  pas¬ 
sions,  avili  par  les  foiblesses.  , 

L’empire  de  la  mode  est  fonde  sur  l’inconstance 
des  hommes;  empire  dont  1’origine  est  si  frivole  et 
dont  les  effets  sont  si  funestes.  L’homme  de  lettres 
-n’ose  secouer  son  joug,  et  si  ses  reflexions  retardent 
sa  defaite,  elles  la  rendent  plus  honteuse. 

Tous  les  pays,  tous  les  si&cles  ont  vu  quelque 
science  l’objet  d’une  preference  souvent  injuste, 
pendant  que  les  autres  etudes  languissoient  dans 

un 


Idee  de 
l’histoire  lit' 
tSraire, 
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un  m6pris  tout  aussi  peii  raisonnable.  La  m6tsi- 
physique  et  la  dialectique  sous  les  suecesseurs 
d’Alexandre,*  la  politique  et  l’&oquenee  sous  la  r& 
publique  Rpmaine,  l’histbire,  la  poesie  dans  1c 
si&cle  d’Auguste,  la  grammaire  et  la  juriprudence 
sous  le  Bas-Empire,  la  philosophic  seholastique 
dans  le  treizifcme  si&ele,  les  Belles-Lettres  jusqu’aux 
jours  de  nos  pfcres,  ont  Fait,  •  toup-a-tour,  1  admira¬ 
tion  et  le  inepris  des  homines.  La  physique  et  les 
mathematiques  sont  k  present  sur  le  trdne.  Elies 
voyent  toutes  leurs  soeurs  prostern^es  devant  elles, 
enchain^es  a  leur  char,  ou  tout-au-plus  occup6es  a. 


*  Ce  siecle  fat  celui  des  sectes  philosophiques,  qui  combat* 
toient  pour  les  syst^mes  de  leurs  maitres  respectifs,  avec  tout 
l’acharnement  des  th6ologiens. 

L'amour  des  syst&mes  produit  necessairement  celui  des  prin* 
cipesgeneraux ;  et  celui-ci  conduit  d’ordinaire  au  mepris  descon* 
noissances  de  detail. 

“  L^mour  des  systemes,  (dit  M.  Freret,)  qui  s^empara  des  es-> 
prits  apriis  Aristote,  fit  abandonner  aux  Grecs  l'&tude  de  la  na* 
ture,  et  arreta  le  progres  de  leurs  decouvertes  philosophiques: 
les  raisonnemens  subtils  prirent.  la  place  des  experiences :  les 
sciences  exactes,  la  geometrie,  l’astronomie,  la  vraie  philosophie 
disparurent  presqu’entikrement.  On  ne  s’occupa  plus  du  soin 
d’acquerir  des  connoissances  nouvelles,  mais  de  celui  de  ranger, 
et  de  lier  les  unes  aux  autres,  celles  que  l’on  croyoit  avoir,  pour 
en  former  des  syst&mes.  C’est  lh,  ce  qui  forma  toutes  les  diffe- 
rentes  sectes:  les  meilleursespritss’^vapor^rentdans  les  abstrac* 
tions  d’une  metaphysique  obscure,  oil  les  mots  tenoient  le  plus 
souvent  la  place  des  choses,  et  la  dialectique,  nommee  par  Aris¬ 
tote  Tinstrument  de  notre  esprit,  devint  chez  ses  disciples  l'objet 
principal  et  presque  unique  de  leur  application.  La  vie  entiere 
se  passoit  h  6tudier  Tart  du  raisonnement,  et  h  ne  raisonner  jamais, 
ou  du  moins  h  ne  raisonner  que  sur  des  objets  fantastiques.” — 
Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  B.  L.  tom.  vi.  p.  159. 


orner 
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orner  leur  triomplie.  Peut-etre  leur  cliutc  n’est 
pas  eloign^e. 

II  seroit  digne  d’un  habile  homme  de  suivre 
cette  revolution  dans  les  religions,  les;  gouverne- 
mens,  les  moeurs,  qui  ont  successivement  6gar6; 
d£sol6  et  corrompu  les  hommes.  .  Qu:il  se  gardat 
bien  de  chercher  un  systeme ;  mais  qu’il  sc  gardat 
bien  davantage  de  l’6viter. 

III.  Si  les  Grecs  n’avoient  £t6  esclaves,  les  La¬ 
tins  seroient  encore  barbares.  Constantinople 
tomba  sous  le  fer  de  Mahomet.  Les  M£dicis  ac- 
cueillirent  les  Muses  d^solees:  ils  encourag&rent 
les  lettres.  Erasme  fit.  plus,  il  les  cultiva.  Ho¬ 
rn  bre  et  Cic6ron  p£n6trerent  dans  des  contr£es  in- 
connues  &  Alexandre,  et  invincibles  pour  les  Ro- 
mains.  Ces  -sibcles  trouvoient  qu’il  Atoit  beau 
d’ltudier  les  anciens  et  de  les  admirer : *  le  h6tre 
pense  qu’il  est  plus  ais6  de  les  ignorer  et  de  les  m6- 
priser.  Je  crois  qu’ils  ont  tous  les  deux  raison'. 
Le  ffuerrier  les  lisoit  sous  sa  tente.  L’homme 

O 

d’6tat  les  6tudioit  dans  son  cabinet.  Ce  sexe 
m&me,  qui,  content  des  graces,  nous  laisse  les  lu- 
mibres,  embellissoit  l’exemple  d’une  D61ie,  et  sou- 
haitoit  de  trouver  un  Tibulle  dans  son  amant. 


*  Feuilletez  la  Biblioth^que  Latine  de  Fabricius,  le  meilleut 
de  tous  ceux  qui  n’ont  6te  que  compilateurs  :  vous  y  verrez  que 
’dans  l’espace  de  quarante  ans,  apres  la  decouverte  de  l’imprime- 
rie,  presque  toiis  les  auteurs  Latins  etoient  imprimis,  quelques 
uns  m&me  plus  d'une  fois.  Le  gotit  des  editeurs  n'egala  pas,  il 
est  vrai,  leur  z&le.  Les  ecrivains  de  l’histoire  Auguste  parurent 
avant  Tite  Live;  et  Ton  donna  Aulu-Gelle  avant  de  songer  Jt 
Virgile.  - 

vol.  iv.  '  c .  Elizabeth 


Renais¬ 
sance  des 
Belles-Let¬ 
tres. 

Gout  qu’on 
cut  pour 
elles. 
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Elizabeth  (ee  nom  dit  tout  pour  le  Sage)  apprenoit 
dans  H6rodote  a  d^fendre  les  droits  de  Fhumanit6 
contre  un  nouveau  Xerxes,  et  au  sortir  des  combats 
se  voyoit  c61ebr£e  par  Eschyle  sous  le  nom  des 
vainqueurs  de  Salamine.#t 

Si  Christine  prefera  la  science  au  gouvernement 
d’un  etat,  le  politique  peut  la  m^priser,  le  philosophe 
doit  la  blamer,  mais  1’homme  de  lettres  ch6rira  sa 
memoire.  Cette  reine  £tudioit  les  anciens :  elle  en 
consid6roit  les  interpr&tes.  Elle  distingua  ce  Sau- 
maise,  qui  ne  m£rita  ni  Fadmiration  de  ses  contem- 
porains,  ni  le  m6pris  dont  nous  nous  effor^ons  de 
le  combler. 

Oniepoussa  IV.  Sans  doute  elle  poussa  trop  loin  l’admiration 

trop  lom.  p0ur  ces  Savans.  Souvent  leur  defenseur,  jamais 
leur  zdlateur,  j’avouerai  sans  peine  que  leurs 
moeurs  6toient  grossieres,  leurs  travaux  quelquefois 
minutieux ;  que  leur  esprit,  noy6  dans  une  erudition 
pedantesque,  commentoit  ce  qu’il  falloit  sentir,  et 
compiloit  au  lieu  de  raisormer.  On  6toit  assez 


*  Eschyle  a  fait  une  tragedie,  (les  Perses,)  oh  il  a  peint  avec 
les  couleurs  les  plus  vives,  la  gloire  des  Grecs  et  la  consternation 
des  Perses  aprfcs  la  journee  de  Salamine. — V.  le  Theat.  des  Grecs 
du  P.  Brumoy,  tom.  ii.  p.  171,  &c. 

t  Ecoutons  le  President  Henault.  “  Cette  princesse  6toitsa- 
vante.  Un  jour  qu’elle  entretenoit  Calignon,  qui  fut  depuis 
Chancelier  de.  Navare,  elle  lui  fit  voir  une  traduction  en  Latin, 
qu’elle  avoit  faite,  de  quelques  tragedies  tie  Sophocles  et  de 
deux  harangues  de  Demosthhne.  Elle  lui  permit  de  prendre 
une  copie  d’une  epigramme  Grecque  de  sa  fapon ;  et  elle  lui 
demanda  son  avis  sur  des  passages  de  Lycophron,  qu’elle  avoit 
alors  entre  les  mains,  et  dont  elle  vouloit  traduire  quelques  en- 
droits.” — Abreg.  Chronolog/in  Quart.  Paris,  1752,  p.  3 £>7- 

6elair£ 
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ieelair£  pour  sentir  Futility  de  leurs  recherclies ; 
mais  l’on  n’6toit  ni  assez  raisonnable  ni  assez  poli, 
pour  connoitre  qu’elles  auroient  pu  6tre  guidees  par 
le  flambeau  de  la  philosophic. 

V.  La  lumihre  alloit  paroitre.  Descartes  ne  fut  Juand*j 
pas  litterateur,  mais  les  Belles-Lettres  lui  sont  bien  plus 
redevables.  Un  philosophe  6elair6,#  h^ritier  de  sa 
m^thode,  approfondit  les  vrais  principes  de  la  cri¬ 
tique.  Le  Bossu,  Boileau,  Rapin,  Brumoy  appri- 

rent  aux  homines  it  connoitre  mieux  le  prix  des 
tr^sors  qu’ils  poss6doient.  Une  de  ces  soci6t£s 
qui  ont  mieux  immortalisd  Louis  XIV.  qu’une 
ambition  souvent  pemicieuse  aux  liommes,  com- 
men^oit  d£ja  ces  recherches  qui.  .r6unissent  Ja^ 
justesse  de  l’esprit,  l’amhnit£  et  F6rudition,  oh  J’on 
voit  tant  de  d^couvertes, -et  quelquefois,  ce  qui  ne 
c^de  qu’a  peine  aux  d6eouvertes,  une  ignorance 
modeste  et  savante. 

Si  les  hommes  raisonnoient  autant  lorsqu’ils 
agisseut  que  lorsqu’ils  discourent,  les  Bdlles-Lettres 
seroient  devenues  l’objet  de  l’admiration  du  vulgaire 
et  de.  l’estime  des  sages. 

VI.  C’est  de  cette  £poque  qu’elles  datent  le  Decadence 
commencement  de  leur  decadence.  Le  Clerc,  a  Lettres. 
qui  les  sciences  et  la  liberty  doivent  des  61oges, 

sen  plaignoit  d6jh,  il  y  a  plus  de  soixante  ans. 

Mais  c’est  dans  la  fameuse  dispute  des  anciehs  et 
des  modernes  qu’elles  re^urent  le  coup  mortel.  II 
n’y  a  jamais  eu  un  combat  aussi  illegal.  La  logique 

*  M.  Le  Clerc,  dans  son  excellent  An  critica,  et  dans  plusieurs 
autres  de  ses  ouvrages. 

eg  exacte 
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exacte  de  Terras'son,  la  philosophic  d61i£e  de  Fon- 
tenelle,  le  style  61£gant  et  heureux  de  La  Motte,  le 
badinage  leger  de  St.  Hyaeinte,  travailloient  de 
concert  a  r^duire  Homere  au  niveau  de  Chapelain. 
Leurs  adversaires  ne  leur  opposoient  qu’un  attache- 
ment  aux  minuties,  je  ne  sais  quelles  pretensions  a 
line  superiority  naturelle  des  anciens,  des  prejugys, 
des  injures  et  des  citations.  Tout  le  ridicule  leur 
demeura.  II  en  rejaillit  une  partie  sur  ces  anciens, 
dont  ils  soutenoient  la  querelle :  et  chez  cette 
nation  aimable,  qui  a  adopts,  sans  y  penser,  le  prin- 
cipe  de  Milord  Shaftesbury,  on  ne  distingue  point 
les  torts  et  les  ridicules. 

Depuis  ce  terns,  nos  philosophes  se  sont  6tonn£s 
que.  des  hommes  pussent  passer  une  vie  entitle  a 
rassembler  des  faits  et  des  mots ;  et  k  se  charger  la 
ip£moire  au  lieu  de  s’^elairer  l’esprit.  Nos  beaux-* 
esprits  ont  senti  quels  avail tages  leur  reviendroient 
de  l’ignorance  de  leurs  leeteurs.  Ils  ont  combl6 
de  m6pris  L6s  anciens,  et  ceux  qui-  les  6tudient 
encore.*  f 

VII. 

*  On  a  6te  &  cette  6tude  le  nom  de  Belles-Lettres,  qu’une 
longue  prescription  sembloit  lui  avoir  consacrti,  pour  y  substituer 
celui  d  erudition.  (1)  Nos  litterateurs  sont  devenus  des  erudits. 

L’AbbeMassieu  traitoit  cette  derni&re  expression  de  n^ologisme 
en  1721.  (2)  Changeroit-il  de  ton  a  present?  II  sieroit  mal  k 

un  etranger  de  vouloir  le  decider.  Je  connois  tous  les  droits  des 

grands 

fFontenelle  dans  sa  digression  sur  les  anciens  et  les  modernes, 
et  ailleurs. — Oeuv.  de  Gresset.  tom  ii.  p.  45. 

(1)  V.  La  Motte  et  D’Alembert. 

(2)  Massieu  dans  sa  pr6face  aux  oeuvres  de  Toureil. 
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VII.  Je  voudrois  .faire  sircceder  a  ce  tableau 
quelques  reflexions,  qui  pourront  fixer  la  juste 
valeur  des  Belles-Lettres. 

Les  exemples  des  grands  liommes  ne  prouvent  Grands 

•  r*  •'  •  °  1  hommes 

nen ;  Cassini,  avant  de  regler  le  cours  des  planetes,  litterateur*, 
crut  y  lire  le  destin  des  liomm.es.**  Cependant, 
lorsqu’ils  sont  en  grand  nombre,  ils  pr^viennent 
avant .  l’examen,  apr&s  l’examen  ils  confinnent. 

On  sent  d’abord  qu’un  g6nie  capable  de  raisonner, 
une  imagination  vive  et  brillante  ne  gouteroient 
jamais  une  science,  qui  ne  seroit  que  de  m&noire. 

De  tous  ces  hommes  qui  ont  £clair£  la  terre,  plu- 
sieurs  se  sont  livrl£s  a  l’etude  des  Belles-Lettres,* 
beaucoup  l’ont  cultiv^e;  aucun,  ou  presqu’aiicuri, 
ne  l’a  m6pris£e.  Toute  l’antiquit6  se  montroit  sans 
voile  aux  yeux  de  Grotius :  £clair6  par  sa  lumi^re, 
il  d6veloppoit  les  oracles  saci*6s,  il  combattoit 
l’ignorance  et  la  superstition,  il  adoucissoit  les  hor- 
reurs  de  la  guerre.  Si  Descartes,  livre  tout  entier 
a  sa  philosophic,  m^prisoit  toute  ^tude  qui  ne  s’y 
rapportoit  pas,  Newton  t  ne  d^daigna  pas  de  con- 

grands  ecrivains  sur  la  langue;  mais  je  voudrois,  qu’apres  avoir  & 
reconnu  qu’un  erudit  peut  avoir  du  gofit,  des  vues,  de  la  finesse 
dans  l’esprit,  (1)  ils  ne  se  servissent  pas  de  ce  terme  pour  designer 
un  servile  admirateur  des  anciens,  d’autant  plus  aveugle  qu’il  y  a 
tout  vu,  hors  leurs  graces  et  leurs  beautes.  (2) 

*  Fontenelle  dans  son  Eloge. — Voltaire,  tom.  xvii.  p.  79- 

+  Nevvtou  reformoit  la  chronologie  ordinaire,  et  y  trouvoit  des 
erreurs  de  cinq-tl  six  cens  ans.  Voyez  mes  Remarques  Critiques 
sur  cette  Chronologie. 

^l)  M.  D’Alemb.  dans  Part.  Erudition  de  1’Encycl.  Franfoise. 

( [2 )  M.  D’Alemb.  dans  le  discours  pr61iminaire  de  l’Encyclopedie,  et  ailleurs. 
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Litterateurs 

grands 

homines. 


Le  Gout. 


struire  un  systeme  de  chronologie,  qui  a  eu  de$ 
partisans  et  beaucoup  d’admiratenrs :  Gassendi,  le 
meilleur  philosoplie  des  litterateurs  et  le  meilleur 
litterateur  des  philosophes,  expliquoit  Epicure  en 
critique,  et  le  defendoit  en  pbysicien :  Leibnitz 
passoit  de  ses  recherches  immenses  sur  l’histoire 
aux  infiniment-petits.  Si  son  edition  de  Marti - 
anus  Capella  avoit  paru,  son  exemple  auroit  justifie 
les  litterateurs,  ses  lumi&res  les  auroient  eclair^s.* 
Le  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle  sera  un  monument  eternel 
de  la  force,  et  de  la  f^condite  de  l’erudition  com- 
binee  avec  le  g£nie. 

VIII.  Si  nous  ne  faisons  attention  qu’a  ceux  qui 
ont  consacre  presque  tous  leurs  travaux  a  la  litt6- 
rature,  les  vrais  connoisseurs  sauront  toujours  dis- 
tinguer  et  apprecier  l’esprit  deiicat  et  etendu 
d’Erasme,  l’exactitude  de  Casaubon  et  de  Gerard 
Vossius,  la  vivacite  de  Juste- Lipsej  le  gout,  la 
finesse  de  Taneguy-le-Febvre,  les  ressources,  la 
fecondite  d’Isaac  Vossius,  la  penetration  bardie  de 
Bentley,  Fam6nit6  de  Massieu  et  de  Fraguier,  la 
critique  solide  et  eclairee  de  Sallier,  Fesprit  profond 
et  philosophique  de  Le  Clerc  et  de  Freret.  „Ils  ne 
confondront  point  ces  grands  hommes  avec  de 
simples  compilateurs,  un  Gruter,  un.Saumaise,  un 
Masson,  et  tant  d’autres,  hommes  a  la  v^rite  utiles 
par  leurs  travaux,  mais  qui  ne  m&itent  jamais 
notre  admiration,  qui  excitent  rarement  notre  gout, 
et  qui  quelquefois  seulement  exigent  notre  estime. 

IX.  Les  anciens  auteurs  ont  laisse  des  modules 

*  La  vie  de  Leibnitz  par  de  Neufviile,  k  la  tete  de  sa  Theodicee. 
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pour  ceux  qui  oseront  marcher  sur  leurs  traces :  Trois 
des  lectures  aiix  autres,  oh  ils  pourront  puiser  les  beaS*.*1* 
principes  du  bon  goftt,  et  remplir  leur  loisir  par 
l’&tude  de  ces  pr6cieuses  productions,  oil  la  y^rit^ 
ne  se  montre  qu’embellie  de  tous  les  tr£sors  de 
1’imagihation.  Les  poetes  et  les  orateurs  doivent 
peindre  la  nature.  Tout  l’univers  peut  leur  foumir 
des  couleurs ;  mais  parmi  cette  vari£t6  immense  on 
peut  ranger  sous  trois  classes  les  images  dont  ils  se 
servent :  Fhomnie,  la  nature,  et  l’art.  '  Les  images 
de  la  premiere  esp^ce,  le  tableau  de  l’liomme,  de  ses 
grandeurs,  de  ses  petitesses,  de  ses  passions,  de 
ses  cliangemens,  spnt  celles  qui  conduisent  le  plus 
shrement  un  ecrivain  k  l’immortality.  Chaque  fois 
qu’on  lit  Euripide,  oil  Terence,  on  y  d^couvre 
de  nouvelles  beaut^s.  Cependant  ce  n’est  ni  h  la 
conduite  souvent  d6fectueuse  de  leurs  pieces,  ni 
aux  finesses  caches  de  leur  heureuse  simplicity, 
que  ces  poetes  doivent  leur  renommye.  Le  cmur 
se  reconnoit  dans  leurs  tableaux  vrais  et  naifs,  et 
s’y  reconnoit  avec  plaisir. 

La  nature,  toute  vaste  qu’elle  est,  a  foumi  peu 
d’images  aiix  poetes.  Bornys,  par  leur  objet  ou  par 
le  pryjugy  des  hommes,  a  son  ycorce,  ils  n’ont  pu 
peindre  que  la  successive  variety  des  saisons,  une 
mer  irritye  par  les  temphtes,  les  zyphirs  du  printems 
respirant  l’amour  et  les  plaisirs.  Un  petit  nombre 
de  gynies  ont  bientdt  ypuisy  ces  tableaux. 

X.  L’art  leur  restoit.  J’entends  par  l’art  tout  ce  image*  arti- 
dont  les  hommes  ont  omy  ou  defigury  la  nature, 
les  religions,  les  gouvernemens,  les  usages.  Ils 
s’en  sont  tous  servis :  et  il  faut  eonvenir  qu’ils  ont 
c  4  tous 
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tous  eu  raison.  Leurs  concitoyens  et  leurs  eon- 
temporains  lcs  entendoient  sans  peine,  et  les  lisoient 
avec  plaisir.  I  Is  aimoient  a  retro uver  clans  les 
ou  vrages  ties  grands  homines  de  leur  nation-,  tout 
ce  qui  avoit  rendu  leurs  anc&tres  respectables,  tout 
ce  qu’ils  regardoient  comrne  sacre,  tout  ce  qu’ils 
pratiquoient  comme  utile. 

Lesmoeurs  XI.  Les  mceurs  des  aneiens  6toient  plus  favora- 

des  aneiens  ^  ...  ,  1  ,,  . 

favorabies  a  bles  a  la  poesie  que  les  notres  :  c  est  unc  forte  pre- 
daJTi’art  somption  qu’ils  nous  y  ont  surpasses, 
nuhtaire.  A  mesure  que  les  arts  se  sont  perfectionn6s,,  les 
ressorts  se  sont  simplifies.  Dans  la  guerre,  clans  la 
politique,  dans  la  religion,  de  plus  grands  effets 
ont  6t6  produits  par  des  causes  plus  simples.  Sans 
cloute  les  Maurice  et  les  Cumberland  *  entendoient 
mieux  lart  militaire  que  les  Acliille  et  les* Ajax  : 

“  Tels  ne  parurent  point  aux  rives  du  Scamandre, 

“  Sous  ces  murs  taut  vantes  que  Pyrrhus  mit  en  cendre, 

<c  Ces  antiques  heros  qui  monies  sur  un  char 
“  Combattojent  en  desordre  et  marchoient  au  hasard.vf 

Cependant  les  batailles  du  poete  Francois  sont- 
elles  diversifi^es  comme  celles  du  poete  Grec?  Ses 
lieros  sont-ils  aussi  inteiessans  ?  Tons  ces  combats 

*  Je  n'ai  point  cherche  k  faire  un  compliment  iTson  A.  R.  Mgr" 
le  Due  de  Cumberland,  dont  je  respecte  infiniment  la  naissance  et 
le  rang,  sans  oser  apprecier  ses  talens  militaires.  Si  1’on  se  rap- 
pelle  que  les  vers  suivans  sont  tires  du  poeme  sur  la  bataille  de 
Fontenoy,  on  sentira  que  e’est  plutot  M.  de  Voltaire  qui  parle 
que  moi.  Je  ne  crois  pas  ceite  remarque  inutile.  Des  gens 
d’esprit  s’y  sont  trompes. 

f  Oeuvres  de  Volt.  tom.  ii.  p.  300, 
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Singuliers  ties  chefs,  tous  ces  longs  discours  aux 
mourans,  toutes  ces  rencontres  inattendues,  prou- 
vent  l’enfance  de  l’art,  mais  donnent  au  poete  le 
moyen  de  nous  faire  connoltre  ses  heros,  et  de  nous 
interesser  a  leur  destin.  Aujourd’hui  les  armies 
sont  de  vastes  machines  animees  par  le  souffle  du 
g6n£ral.  La  Muse  se  refuse  k  la  description  cle 
ses  manoeuvres  :  elle  n’ose  percer  ce  tourbillon  de 
poudre  et  de  poussi£re,  qui  cache  a  ses  yeux  le 
brave  et  le  14che,  le  chef  et  le  soldat. 

XII.  Les  anciennes  republiques  de  la  Gr&ce 
ignoroient  les  premiers  principesd’un  bon  gouveme- 
ment.  Le  peuple  s’assembloit  en  tumulte  pour 
decider  plutot  que  pour  delib^rer.  Leurs  factions 
£toient  furieiises  et  immortelles,  leurs  seditions 
fr6quentes  et  terribles,  leurs  plus  beailx  jours  reni- 
plis  de  nhfflance,  d’envie  et  d$  confusion:*  leurs 
citoyens  dtoient  malheureux,  mais  leurs  6crivains, 
l’imagination  echauffee  par  ces  affreux  objets,  les 
peignoient  comrae  ils  les  sentoient.  La  tranquille 
administration  des  loix,  ces  arrets  salutaires  qui, 
sortis  du  cabinet  d’un  seul  ou  du  conseil  cfun  petit 
nombre,  vont  r^pandre  la  felicite  cliez  un  peuple 
entier,  n’excitent  chez  le  poete  que  l’admiration,  la 
plus  froide  de  toutes  les  passions. 

XIII.  La  my  thologie  ancienne  qui  animoit  toute 
la  nature,  etendoit  son  influence  sur  la  plume  du 

*  Voy.  le  iii.  L.  de  Thucydide. 

Diodore  de  Sicile,  depuis  le  L.  xi.  jusqu’au  L.  xx.  presque  par 
tout.  . 

La  Preface  de  l’Abbe  Terrasson  au  iii.  tom.  de  sa  Traduction 
jlp  Diodore  de  Sicile,  et  Hume’s  Political  Essays,  p.  ipi. 

poete. 
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poete.  Inspir6  par  la  muse,  il  chantoit  les  attri- 
buts,  les  aventures,'  et  les  malheurs  des  dieux. 
L’Etre  infini,  que  la  religion  et  la  philosophic  nous 
ont  fait  connoitre,  est  au-dessus  de  ses  chants :  le 
sublime  a  son  6gard  devient  puerile.  Le  Fiat  de 
Moise  nous  frappe  ;*  mais  la  raison  ne  sauroit 
suivre  les  travaux  de  la  Divinity  qui  ebranle  sans 
efforts  et  sans  instrumens  des  millions  de  mondes, 
et  l’imagination  ne  peut  voir  avec  plaisir  les  diables 
de  Milton,  combattre  pendant  deux  jours  les  ar¬ 
mies  du  Tout  Puissant.f 

Les  anciens  connoissoient  leurs  avantages,  etles 
eniployoient  avec  succ&s.  Ces  chef-d’ocuvres  que 
nous  admirons  encore  en  sont  la  meilleure  preuve. 
Moyens  d®  XIV.  Mais  nous,  places  sous  un  autre  ciel,  n6s 
beautes?  dans  un  autre  sikcle,  nous  perdrions  n£cessaire- 
ment  toutes  ces  beautes,  faute  de  pouvoir  nous 
placer  au  m£me  point  de  vue,  ou  se  trouvoient  les 
Grecs  et  les  Romains.  Une  connoissance  d6tail!6e 
de  leur  si&cle  est  le  seul  moyen  qui  puisse  nous  y 
conduire.  Quelques  id6es  superficielles,  quelques 

*  V.  les  pieces  de  Huet  et  de  Despreaux,  dans  le  iii.  tom.  des 
Oeuvres  de  celui-ci. 

+  Le  compas  d'or  dont  le  Createur  mesure  l’univers  etonne  chez 
Milton.  Peut-&tre  chez  lui  est-il  puerile  :  chez  Homere  il  eut 
6te  sublime.  Nos  idees  philosophiques  de  la  Divinite  nuisent  au 
poete.  Les  m£mes  ornemens  qui  auroient  releve  le  Jupiter  des 
Grecs,  la  defigurent.  Le  beau  genie,  de  Milton  lutte  contre  le 
syst£me  de  sa  religion,  et  ne  paroit  jamais  si  grand  que  lorsqu’il 
en  est  un  peu  affranchi :  pendant  qu’un  Properce,  declamateur 
froid  et  foible,  ne  doit  sa  renommee  qu’au  spectacle  riant  de  sa 
Inythologie. 
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lumi£res  puisnes  au  besoin  dans  un  commentaire, 
ne  nous  laisseront  saisir  que  les  beaut£s  les  plus 
sensibles  et  les  plus  apparentes :  toutes  les  graces, 
toutes  les  finesses  de  leurs  ouvrages .  nous  6chap- 
peront;  et  nous  traiterons  de  gens  sans  gout  leurs 
contemporains,  pour  leur  avoir  prodigue  des  61oges, 
dont  notre  ignorance  nous  empechera  de  sentir  la 
justesse.  La  connoissance  de  l’antiquit£,  voil& 
notre  vrai  commentaire :  mais  ce  qui  est  plus  n6- 
cessaire  encore,  c’est  un  certain  esprit  qui  en  est  le 
r^sultat ;  esprit  qui  non  seulement  nous  fait  com 
noltre  les  choses,  mais  qui  nous  familiarise  avec 
elleS,  et  nous  donne  h  leur  £gard  les  yeux,  des 
anciens.  Le  fameux  exemple  de  Perrault  peut 
faire  sentir  ce  que  je  veux  dire  :  la  groSsi&ret6  des 
sikcles  h^roiques  choquoit  le  Parisien.  En  vain 
Boileau  lui  remontroit-il  qu’Homkre  vouloit  et 
devoit  peindre  les  Grecs,  et  non  point  les  Francois ; 
son  esprit  demeuroit  convaincu,  sans  6tre  per¬ 
suade.*  Un  gout  antique  (j’entends  pour  les  id£es 
de  convention)  l’eut  £claire  plus  que  toutes  les 
lemons  de  son  adversaire. 

XV.  J’ai  dit,  il  y  a  un  moment,  que  la  raison 
autorisoit  ces  images  artificielles;  mais  au  tribunal 
de  1-amour  de  la  gloire,  je  ne  sais  si  la  decision 
seroit  la  m6me.  Nous  aimons  tous  la  gloire :  mais 
rien  n’est  plus  different  que  la  nature  et  le  d£gr6 
de  cet  amour.  Chaque  homine  varie  dans  sa 
mani&re  de  l’aimer.  Cet  £crivain  n’aime  que  les 
eloges  de  ses  contemporains.  La  mort  met  fin  a 


*  V.  les  Remarques  de  M.  Despreaux  sur  Longin. 
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Et  a  la  na- 
ture  du 
sujet. 


toutes  ses  esp£rances  et  k  toutes  ses  craintes.  Le 
tombeau  qui  couvre  son  corps  peut  ensevelir  son 
jiom.  Un’tel  homme  peut  sans  scrupule  employer 
des  images  famili&res  aux  seuls  juges  dont  il  re¬ 
cherche  les  applaudissemens.  Cet  autre  legue  son 
nom  &  la  postulate  la  plus  recul£e.#  II  se  plait  k 
penser  que,  mille  ans  aprks  sa  mort,  Flhdien  des 
bords  du  Gange,  et  le  Laponois  au  milieu  de  ses 
glaces,  liront  ses  ouvrages,  et  porteront  envie  au 
pays  et  au  sikcle  qui  Font  vu  naitre. 

Celui  qui  ecrit  pour  tous  les  hommes  ne  doit 
puiser  que  dans  des  sources  communes  a  tous  les 
hommes,  dans  leur  coeur  et  dans  le  spectacle  de  la 
nature.  Le  seul  orgueil  peut  Fengager  a  passer 
ces  limites.  II  peut  prosumer  que  la  beaute  de 
ses  Merits  lui  assurera  tpujours  des  Burmans,  qui 
travailleront  a  l’expliquer,  et  qui  Fadmireront 
encore  plus,  parcequ’ils  Fauront  expliqu£. 

XVI.  Non-seulement  le  caractere  de  l’auteur, 
mais  encore  celui  de  son  ouvrage,  influe  4  cet 
6gard  sur  sa  conduite.  La  haute  poesie,  l’6pop£e, 
la  trag^die,  et  l’ode  emprunteront  plus  rarement 
ces  images  que  la  com£die  et  la  satire,  parcequ’elles 
peignent  les  passions,  et  que  celles-ci  crayonnent 
les  mceurs,  •  Horace  et  Plaute  sont  presqu’inintel- 
ligibles  &  quiconque  n’a  pas  appris  &  vivre,  et  a 
penser  comme  le  peuple  Romain,  Le  rival  de 
Plaute,  FGegant  Terence,  est  mieux  entendu, 
parcequ’il  a  sacrifi6  la  plaisanterie  au  bon  gout,  au 
lieu  que  Plaute  a  immol6  les  bienseances  a  la 

*  Vie  de  Bacon  par  Mallet,  p.  27. 
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plaisanterie.  Terence  songeoit  qu’il  peignoit  des 
Ath£niens;  tout  dans  ses  pieces  est  Grec,  hormis 
le  langage  :* * * §  Plaute  savoit  qu’il  parloit  k  des 
Romains :  on  retrouve  cbez  lui  k  Tb&bes,  k  Ath£nes, 
&  Calydon,  les  mceurs,  les  loix  et  jusqu’aux  b k- 
timens  de  Rome.t 

XVII.  Dans  les  poetes  b6roiques,  les  mceurs, 
bien  qu’ellesne  fassent  pas  le  fondde  leurs,  tableaux, 
en  ornent  souvent  le  lointain,.  II  est  impossible 
de  sentir  le  plan,  l’art,  et  les  details  de  Virgile, 
sans  £tre‘instruit  k  fonds  de  l’histoire,  des  loix,  et 
de  la  religion  des  Romains,  de  la  g6ograpliie  de 
Tltalie,  du  caractere  d’ Auguste,  de  la  relation 
singuli£re  et  unique  que  ce  Prince  soutenoit  avec 
le  s6nat  et  le  peuple.J  Rien  de  plus  frappant,  et 
de  plus.  int6ressant  pour  ce  peuple,  que  le  contraste 
de  Rome  couverte  de  paille,  renfermant  trois  mille 
citoyens  dans  ses^murs,§  avec  cette  m&me  Rome 
capitale  de  l’univers,  dont  les  maisons  6toient  des 
palais,  les  citoyens  des  princes^  et  les  provinces  des 

*  V.  Terent.  Eunuch.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  ii.  Heauton.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i. 

Les  Cvpedinarii  dont  parle  Terence  ne  detruisent  point  cette 
reflexion.  Cq  mot(quand  m&nrie  on  n’adopteroit  pas  la  conjecture 
de  Saumaise)  etoit  devenu  d’un  riom  propre,  un  nom  appellatif. 
V.  T6rence  Eunuch.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  ii. 

+  Amphytr.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i.  Quid  faciam  nunc,  si  Tresviri  me  in 
carcerem  compegerint,  &c. 

J  V.  les  Dissertations  de  M.  de  la  Bleterie  sur  le  pouvoir  des 
Empereurs.  Mem  de  l'Acad.  des  Belles-Lettres,  tom.  xix.  p. 
357 — 457.  tom.  xxi.  p.  299,  &c.  tom.  xxiv.  p.  261,  &c.  p.  279, 
&c. 

§  Varron  de  Ling.  Latina,  L.  iv.  Dionys.  Halycarn.  L.  xi.  p. 
76.  Plutarch,  in  Romul. 

empires. 
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empires;  Puisque  Florus  a  su  saisir  ce  contrasted 
on  petit  croire  que  Virgile  ne  l’a  pas  manque.  II 
l’a  peint  cles  traits  d’un  grand  maitre.  Evanctre 
conduit  son  hdte  par  ce  village,  ou  tout,  jusqu’au 
monarque,  respiroit  la  rusticity.  II  lui  en  explique 
les  antiques,  et  le  poete  laisse  habilement  en- 
trevoir  h  quoi  ce  village,  ce  capitole  futur,  caclid 
par  les  ronces,  6toit  r6serv6.t  Que  ce  tableau  est 

*  Voyez  ses  paroles:  “  Sora  (quis  credat  ?)  et  Algidum  terrori 
fuerunt.  Satricum  et  Corniculum  provinciae.  De  .Verulis  et 
Bovillis  pudet;  sed  triumphavimus.  .  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum,  et 
sestivas  Praeneste,  delicias,  nuncupatisin  capitolio  votis  petebantur. 
Idem  tunc  Faesulae,  quod  Carrae  nuper.  Idem  nemus  Aricjnum, 
quod  Hercynius  saltus :  Fregellae  quod  Gessoriacum :  Tiberis 
quod  Euphrates.  Coriolos,  quoque,  proh  pudor!.  victos,  adeo 
glorias  fuisse'ut  captum  oppidum  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus,  quasi 
Numantiam  aut  Africam,  nomini  induerit  extant,  et  parta  de 
Antio  spolia,  quos  Moenius  in  suggestu  fori,  capta  hostium  classi, 
suffixit;  si  tamen  ilia,  classis :  nam  sex  fuere  roStratae.  Sed  hie 
liumerus  illis  initiis  navale  bellum  fuit.”(l)  Properce  a  entrevif 
cette  idee,  mais  confusement. 

“  Cossus,  at  insequitur  Veientes  caede  Tolumni 
Vincere  dum  Veios  posse,  laboris  erat. 

Nec  dum  ultra  Tiberim,  belli  sonus,  ultima  prasda 
Nomentum,  et  captae  jugera  terna  Corse.”  (2) 

Mais  dans  toute  la  tirade  il  mele  deux  idees,  qui  par  elles-memes 
et  par  leurs  effets,  sont  ties  differentes.  La  comparaison  de 
Pome  florissante  avec  Rome  naissante,  penetre  l’ame  d’un  senti¬ 
ment  de  grandeur  et  de  plaisir.  Au  lieu  que  ces  campagnes 
incultes  oii  paroissoient  h  peine  les  debris  de  Fancienne  Veies,. 
inspirent  la  melancolie  et  l’attendrissement. 

+  Yirg.  AEned.  L.  viii.  v.  185 — 370. 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 

Aureanunc,  olim  sylvestribus  horrida  dumis. 

- a'rmenta  videbant 

Romanoque  foro  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 

(l)  L.  Anntei  Flori,  L.  i.  c.  xi.  (2)  Propertii  Eleg.  L.  iv.  Eleg.  xi.' v.  23. 
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vif !  Que  ce  contras te  est  parlant  pour  un  homme 
instruit  dans  l’antiquit6 !  Qu’il  est  fade  aux.yeux 
de  celui  qui  n'apporte  a  la  lecture  de  Virgile, 
d’autre  preparation  qu’un  gout  naturel,  et  quelque 
connoissance  de  la  langue  Latine ! 

XVIII.  Mieux  on  possMe  l’antiquit£,  plus  on 
admire  fart  de,  ce  poete.  Son  sujet  6toit  assez 
mince.  La  fuite  dune  bande  d’exil^s,  le  combat  de 
quelques  villageois,  l’^tablissement  dune  bicoque, 
voila  les  travaux  tant  vant6s  du  pieux  En£e. 
Mais  le  poete  les  a  annoblis,  et  il  a  su,  en  les 
annoblissant,  les  rendre  encore  plus  int^ressans. 
Par  une  illusion  trop  fine  pour  ne  pas  se  ddrober 
au  commun  des  lecteurs,  et  trop  heureuse  pour 
d£plaire  aux  juges,  il  embellit  les  mceurs  des  siecles 
h£roiques,  mais  il  les  embellit  sans  les  d^guiser.* 
Le  patre  Latinus  et  le  s£ditieux  Turaus  sont  trans¬ 
formes  en  monarques  puiss^ns.  Toute  l’ltalie 
craint  pour  sa  liberte.’  Enee  triomphe  des  hommes 
et  des  dieux.  Virgile  sait  encore  faire  rejaillir 
sur  les  Troyens  toute  la  gloire  des  Romains.  Le 
fondateur  de  Rome  fait  disparoitre  celui  de  La- 

*  Rien  de  plus  difficile  pour  an  ecrivain  eleve  dans  le  luxe,  que 
de  peindre  sans  bassesse  des  mceurs  simples.  Lisez  l’Epitre  de 
Penelope  dans  Ovide,  vous  vous  y  sentirez  revolte  de  cette  m&me 
rusticite  qui' vous  enclmnte  chez  Homkre.  Lisez  Mademoiselle 
jde  Scudery,  vous  serez  desagreablement  surpris  de  retrouver  k  la 
cour  de  Tomyris  la  pompe  de  celle  de  Louis  XIV.  Il  faut  ktre 
fait  k  ces  mceurs  pour  en  saisir  le  ton.  La  reflexion  a  tenu  lieu 
d’experience  k  Virgile,  et  peut-ktre  k  Fenelon.  Ils  ont  connu 
qu’il  les  falloit  orner  un  peu,  pour  menager  la  delicatesse  de  leurs 
concitoyens ;  mais  qu’on  choqueroit  cette  mkme  delicatesse,  si  on 
les  fardgit  beaucoup. 
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viniuni.  C’est  un  feu  qui  s’allume.  Bient6t  it 
embrasera  toute  la  terre.  En£e  (si  j’ose  hasardeh 
rexpression)  contient  le  germe  de  tous  ses  de-1 
scendans.  AsSi6ge  dans  son  camp,  il  nous  rappelle 
C£sar  et  Alexia.*  Nous  ne  partageons  point  notre 
admiration. 

Jamais  Virgile  n’employe  mieux  cet  art,  que 
lorsque,  desccndu  aux  enfers  avec  son  h6ros,  son 
imagination  en  paroit  affranchie.  II  n’y  cree  point 
duties  nouveaux  et  fantasques.  Romulus  et  Bru¬ 
tus,  Scipion  et  C6sar  s’y  montrent,  tels  que  Rome 
les  admira  ou  les  craignit. 

XIX.  On  lit  les  Georgiques  ‘  avec  ce  gout  vif 
qu’on  doit  au  beau,  et  avec  ce  plaisir  d61icieux  que 
ram6nit6  de  leur  objet  inspire  &  toute  ame  honn&te 
Ct  sensible.  On  pourroit  cependant  sentir  croltre 
son  admiration,  si  l’on  d^couvroit  chez  leur  auteur 
un  but  aussi  relev£  que  l’exdcution  en  est  achev^e. 
Je  puise  toujours  mes  exemples  chez  Virgile.  Ses 
beaux  vers  et  les  pr^ceptes  de  son  ami  Horace, 
fixferent  le  gout  des  Romains,  et  peuvent  instruire 
la  posterity  la  plus  reculee.  Mais  pour  d^velopper 
mes  idees,  il  faut  les  prendre  d’un  peu  loin. 

XX.  Les  premiers  Romains  combattoient  pour 
la  gloire  et  pour  la  patrie. .  Depuis  le  si&ge  de 
Veiesf  ils  recevoient  une  paye  assez  modique,  et 


*  J'aurois  du  di  re  Alesia.  Alexia  est  une  le^on  fautive  de  quel- 
ques  Editions  des  cormnentaircs;  mais  les  plus  anciens  manuscrits, 
d’accord  avec  les  autres  6crivains,  portent  constamment  Alesia.  (l) 
f  Liv.  L.  iv.  c.  59,  60. 

(l)  Notice  de  1’ancienne  Gaule,  par  M.  d’Anville,  p.  49. 
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quelquefois  des  recompenses  apr^s  les  triomphes;* 
mais  ils  les  recevoient  comme  une  grace,  et  non 
comme  unc  dette.  La  guerre  finie,  chaque  soldat, 
devenn  citoyen,  se  retiroit  dans  sa  cabane  et  y  sus- 
pendoit  ses  armes  inutiles,  pret  a  les  reprendre  au 
premier  signal. 

Quand  Sylla  rendit  la  tranquillity  a  la  r^pub- 
lique,  les  choses  etoient  bien  changes.  Plus  de 
trois  cens  mille  homines,  accoutumes  au  carnage 
et  au  luxe, f  sans  biens,  sans  patrie,  sans  principes, 
exigeoient  des  recompenses.  Si  le  dictateur  les 
leur  avoit  donees  en  argent,  suivant  le  taux  etabli 
ensuite  par  Auguste,  elles  lui  auroient  coute  plus 
de  trente-deux  millions  de  notre  monnoye, J  somme 

immense 

*  Liv.  L.  xxx.  e.  45,  &c.  Arbuthnot’s  Tables,  p.  181,  &c. 
f  Sallust  in  Bell.  Catilin.  p.  22.  Edit.  Thysii. 

X  Ce  taux  etoit  de  trois  mille  drachmes,  ou  douze  mille  ses¬ 
terces  pour  le  simple  legionaire,(l)  du  double^pour  le  cavalier  et 
le  centenier,  et  du  quadruple  pour  le  tribun.(2)  La  legion  Ro- 
maine,  depuis  l’augmentation  de  Marius, (3)  etoit  de  six  mille 
fantassins,  et  de  trois  cens  chevaux.  Ce  grand  corps  n’ayoit  que 
soixante-six  officiers,  savoir  soixante  centeniers  et  six  tribuns. 
Voila  le  calcul: 

lav.  Sterl. 

282,000  legionaires  a  3000  drachmes  ou  12,000  ses¬ 
terces,  ou  ,£105  sterling  chacun,  28, £105, 000 

2, -820  centeniers  et  14,100  cavaliers  k  6 000  drachmes 

ou  210  livres  sterling  chacun,  3,468,600 

282  tribuns  h  12,000  drachmes  ou  £410  chacun,  115,620 

En  tout  £32,4S9,220 

Suivant  les  calculs  de  M.  Arbuthnot  cette  somme  ne  seroit  que 

(1)  Dion;  Cass.  L.  liv.  Lips.  Ex.  ad.  L.  i.  Annal.  Tacit.  C. 

(2)  Wotton’s  History  of-llome,  p.  154.  (3)  Rosin.  Antiq.  p.  964. 
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immense  clans  les  terns  les  plus  prosp&res,'  mais  alors 
au-dessus  des  faeult£s  de  la  r^publique.  Sylla  em- 
brassa  uu  parti,  que  la  n£eessit6  et  son  int£r£t  parti¬ 
cular,  plutot  que  le  bien  de  l’6tat,  lui  dicterent:  il 
donna  des  terres  aux  soldats.  Quarante-sept- legi¬ 
ons  furent  disperses  dans  l’ltalie.  On  fonda  vingt- 
quatre  colonies  militaires.*  Expedient  ruineux: 
si  on  les  m&loit,  ils  quittoient  leurs  habitations  pour 
se  retrouver;  si  on  les  laissoit  en  corps,  le  premier 
s^ditieux  y  trouvoit  une  armee  toute  prete.t  Ces 
vieux  guerriers  ennuy^s  du  repos,  et  trouvant  au- 
dessous  deux  d’acbeter  par  la  sueur  ce qui  pouvoit 
ne  couter  que  du  sang,J  dissiperent  leurs  nouveaux 
biens  par  la  debauche,.et  n’csp6rant  de  salut  que 
dans  une  guerre  civile,  servirent  puissamment  les 
desseins  .  de  Catilina.§  Auguste,  presse  par  les 
memes  embarras,  suivit  le  meme  plan,  et  en  crai- 

de  .£30,70.5,220,  la  drachme  valant  7|  sous  d’Angleterre.(l) 
Mais  quelqucs  recherches  que  j’aie  faites,  la  draclune  Attique 
des  derniers  terns,  egale  au  denier  Remain  en  poids  corarae  en 
valeur,  valoit  Side. cette  mnnnoye.(2)- 

*  Liv.  1.  lxxxix.  Epitom.  Freinsheim.  Suppl.  1.  lxxxix.  c.  34. 

Sur  larticle  des  colonies  militaires  on  peut  consulter  les  Ceno- 
taphia  Pisana  du  Cardinal  Norris.  Le  second  chapitre  de  sa 
premiere  dissertation  contient  des  details  tres  instructifs  sur  cette 
matierc. 

f  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  *p.  249-  Edit.  Lipsii. 

t  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German,  p.  441. 

§  Sallust,  in  Bell.  Catilin.  p.  40.  Cicero  in  Catilin.  Orat.  ii. 

c.  9- 


(1)  Arbutli.  Table?,  p.  15. 

(a)  V.  mes  Rera.  j\ISS.  sur  les  poids,  &c.  de$  nnciens.  Hooper,  p.  108.  et 
Eissenschmidt,  p.  25,  &c. 
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ghit  les  memes  suites.  La  triste  It'alie  fumoit  en¬ 
core 

“  Des  feux  qu’a  rallume  sa  liberte  mourante.”* 

Les  hardis  v£t6rans  n’avoient  achet6  leurs  pos¬ 
sessions  que  par  une  guerre  sanglante,  et  leurs  fr6- 
quens  actes  de  violence  montroient  assez  qu’ils  se 
croyoient  toujours  les  armes  a  la  main.f 

XXI.  Qu’y,  avoit-il  alors  de  plus  assorti  a  la  ButdeVir 
douce  politique  d’ Auguste,  que  d’employer  les  8le’ 
chants  harmonieux  de  son  ami,  pour  les  r^concilier 
a  leur  nouvel  6tat?  Aussi  lui  conseilla-t-il  de  com¬ 
poser  cet  ouvrage. 

Dafacilem  cursum,  atqne  audacibus  annue  captis ; 

Ignarosque  via  mectim  miseratus  agrestes , 

Ingredere;  et  votisjam  nunc  assuesce  v6cari.$ 

L’agriculture  avoit  cependant  plus  de  cinquante 
ecrivains  Grecs;§  les  livres  de  Caton  et  de  Varron 
etoient  des  guides  plus  sftrs,  plus  minutieux,  et 
plus  exacts  que  ne  pouvoit  l’etre  un  poete.  Mais 
il  falloit  faire  gouter  a  des  soldats  le  repos  de  la 
campagne  plutdt  que  de  les  instruire  dans  les 
principes  de  l’agriculture :  de  h\  toutes  ces  de¬ 
scriptions  touchantes  des  plaisirs  innocens  du  cam- 
pagnard,  ses  jeux,  ses  foyers,  ses  retraites  d£li- 
cieuses  opposes  aux  amusemens  frivoles  des 
hommes,  ,et  &  leurs  affaires  plus  frivoles  que  leurs 
amusemens. 

*  Racin.  Mithrid.  Act.  iii.  Sc.  1. 
f  V.  Donat,  in  Vit.  Virgil.  Virgil,  Eclog.  ix.  v.  2,  &c. 
t  Virg.  Georg.  1.  i.  V.  40.  §  Varro  de  Re  Rustic.  1.  i.  c.  1. 
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II  y  a  dans  ce  tableau  de  ces  traits  vifs  et  mat- 
tendus,  de  ces  d6tours  caches  et  heureux,  qui  mon- 
trent  dans  Virgile,  un  g6nie  pour  la  satire,  que 
des  vues  sup4rieures  et  la  bont6  de  son  cceur  l’em- 
pechoient  seules  de  cultiver.* * * §  Quel  veteran  ne  se 
reconnoissoit  pas  dans  le  vieillard  CorycienPf 
Comme  eux  accoutum6  aux  armes  des  sa  jeunesse, 
il  trouvoit  enfin  le  bonheur  dans  une  retraite  sau- 
vage,  que  ses  travaux  avoient  transformee  en 
un  lieu  de  delices. J 

L’ltalien,  las  de  mener  une  vie  remplie  de  craintes 
legitimes,  dlploroit  avec  Virgile  les  malheurs  du 
terns,  et  plaignoit  son  prince  de  se  voir  emportts 
par  la  violence  des  veterans, 

Ut  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quadriga, 

Addunt  in  spatium,  etfrustra  retinacula  tendens 
Fertur  eqiiis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas,% 

et  recommen^oit  ses  travaux  dans  l’espoir  d’un 
nouveau  si&cle  d’or. 

XXII.  Si  l’on  adopte  mes  id6es,  Virgile  n’est 
plus  un  simple  ecrivain,  qui  d^crit  les  travaux  rus- 
tiques.  C'est  un  nouvel  Orph^e,  qui  ne  manie  sa 
lyre,  que  pour  faire  d6poser  aux  sauvages  leur  fe- 


*  Ilic  petit  excidiis  urbera  miserosque  penates, 

Ut  gemrnd  bibat,  et  Sarrano  dormiat  ostro. 

Virg.  Georg.  L.  ii.  v.  505,  See. 
1  Virg.  Geor.  L.  iv.  v.  125,  et  seq. 

t  II  etoit  du  nombre  des  pirates  auxquels  Pompee  avoit  donne 
des  terres.  V.  Serv.  in  Loc.  et  Veil.  Pater.  L.  ii.  p.  56. 

§  Virg.  Georg.  L.  i.  v.  512. 
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rocit6,  et  pour  les  r6unir  par  les  liens  des  mceurs  et 
des  loix.# 

Ses  chants  produisirent  cette  merveille.  Les  v6r 
t£rans  s’accoutum&rent  insensiblement  au  repos. 
Ils  pass&rent  en  paixles  trente  ans  qui  s’6coul&rent 
avant  qu’Auguste  eut  6tabli,  non  sans  beaucoup  de 
difficult^,  un  tr6sor  milit'aire  pour  les  payer  en  ar¬ 
gent,  f  '  . 

XXIII.  Aristote,  qui  portoit  la  lumiere  dans  les 
tenkbres  de  la  nature  et  de  l’art,  est  le  p&re  de  la 
critique.  Le  terns,  dont  la  justice  lente,  mais  sftre, 
met  enfin  la  v6rit6  &  la  place  de  1’erreur,  a  bris6  les 
statues  du  philosophe,  mais  a  confirm^  les  decisions 
du  critique.  Destitu6  d’observations,  il  a  donn6 
des  chim&res  pour  des  faits.  Form6  dans  l’6cole 
de  Platon,  et  dans  les  Merits  d’Hom&re,  de  So- 
phocle,  d’Euripide  et  de  Thucydide,  il  a  puis6  ses 
regies  dans  la  nature  des  choses  et  dans  la  con- 
noissance  du  cceur  humain.  Il  les  a  6claircies  par 
les  exemples  des  plus  grands  modules. 

.  Deux  mille  ans  se  sont  £coul6s  depuis  Aristote. 
Les  critiques  ont  perfection^  leur  art.  Cepen- 
dant  ils  n&  sont  pas  encore  d’accord  sur  l’objet  de 
leurs  travaux:  Les  le  Clerc,  les  Cousin,  les  Des- 
maiseaux,  les  de  Sainte-Marthe,J  nous  en  offrent 


*  Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  Deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  faedo  deterruit  Orpheus; 

Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones. 

Horat.  Ars  Poet.  v.  391. 

+  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Emper.  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  i.  p.  39.. 
Dionys.  L.  lv.  p.  565.  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  49. 

.  X  Clerici  Ars  Crit,  L.  i.  c.  1. 
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des  definitions  differentes.  Pour  moi,  je  les  crois 
toiites  ou  trop  partiales,  ou  trop  arbitraires.  La 
critique  est,  selon  moi,  Fart  de  juger  des  ecrits  et 
des  ecrivains,  ce  qu’ils  ont  dit,  s’ils  Font  bien  dit, 
s’ils  ont  dit  vrai.*  De  la  premiere  de  ces  branches 
decoule  la  grammaire,  la  connoissance  des  lahgues 
et  des  manuscrits,  le  discernement  des  ouvrages 
supposes,  le  r£tablisscment  des  endroits  corrompus. 
Toute  la  theorie  de  la  poesie  et  de  l’eloquence  se 
tire  de  la  seconde.  La  troisi&me  ouvre  un  champ 
immense,  l’examen  et  la  critique  des  faits.-  Oil 
pourroit  done  distinguer  la  nation  des  critiques,  eii 
critiques  grammairiens,  en  critiques  rb^teurs  et  en 
critiques  historiens.  Les  pretensions  exclusives 
des  premiers  ont  nui  non  seulement  a  leur  travail, 
mais  a  celui  de  leiirs  confreres. 

XXIV.  Tout  ce  qu’ont  6te  les  homines,  tout  ce 
que  le  genie  a  cr66,  tout  ce  que  la  raison  a  pese, 
tout  ce  que  le  travail  a  recueilli,  voila  le  departe- 
ment  de  la  critique.  La  justesse  d’esprit,  la  finesse, 
la  p6netration,  sont  toutes  necessaires  pour  l’exercer 
dignement.  Je  suis  le  litterateur  dans  son  cabinet, 
je  le  vois  entoure  des  productions  de  tous  les  si^cles : 
sa  bibliotli&que  en  est  remplie :  son  esprit  en  est 
edaii*e,  sans  en  etre  charge.  II  etend  ses  regards 
de  tous  c6tes.  L’auteur  le  plus  eioigne  du  travail 
de  l’instant,  n’est  pas  oublie:  un  trait  lumineux 
pourroit  s’y  rencontrer,  qui  confirmeroit  les  decou- 


*  II  faut  borner  ce  vrai  au  vrai  historique,  k  la  verite  de  Ieurs 
temoignages,  et  non  de  leurs  opinions.  Cette  derniere  espece  de 
veriteestplutotdu  ressort  de  lalogique  que  de  celui  de  la  critique, 

vertes 
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vertes  du  critique  ou  qui  6branleroit  ses  hypotheses. 

Le  travail  de  l’erudit  est  achev^.  Le  pliilosophe  de  - 
nos  jours* s’y  arrete  et  loue  la  ni6mpire  du  compila- 
teur.  Celui-ci  en  est  quelquefois  la  dupe,  et  prend 
les  materiaux  pour  l’6difice. 

XXV.  Mais  le  vrai  critique  sent  que  sa  tache  ne  Operations 
fait  que  commence]4.  II  p&se,  il  combine,  il  doute,  ducritl(iue- 
il  decide.  Exact  et  impartial,  il  ne  se  rend  qu’4  la 
raison,  ou  a  l’autorite  qui  est  la  raison  des  faits.# 

Le  nom  le  plus  respectable  le  chde  quelquefois  au 
temoignage  d’ecrivains  auxquels  les  circonstances 
seules  donnent  un  poids  momentane*  Prompt  et 
fecond  en  ressources,  mais  sans  fausse  subtilit6,  il 
ose  sacrifier  l’hypothfcse  la  plus  brillanfe,  la  plus 
sp^cieuse,  et  ne  fait  point  parler  a  ses  maltres  le 
langage  de  ses  conjectures.  Ami  de  la  T£rit6,  il 
cherche  le  genre  de  preuves  qui  convient  a  son 
sujet,  et  il  s’en  contente.  Il  ne  porte  point  la  faux 
de.l’analyse  sur  ces  beautes  ddlicates,  qui  se  fanent 
sous  la  touche  la  moins  rude ;  mais  aussi,  peu  con¬ 
tent  d\me  admiration  sterile,  il  fouille  jusques  dans 
les  principes  lets  plus  caches  du  coeur  liumain,  pour 
se  rendre  raison  de  ses  plaisirs  et  de  ses  d£gouts. 
Modeste  et.  sens6  il  n’6tale  point  ses  conjectures 
comme  des  verit^s,  ses  inductions  comme  des  faits, 
ses  vraisemblances  comme  des  demonstrations. 

XXVI.  On  a  dit  que  la  g£om£trie  etoit  une  Lacritiqnc 
bonne  logique,  et  l’on  a  cvu  lui  donner  un  grand  logiquc. 
61oge:  il  est  plus  glorieux  aux  sciences  de  d£ve- 
lopper  ou  de  perfectionner  fhomme,  que  de  reculer 

.  *  C’est-a-dire,  Tautorite-combin^e  avec  l’experience.. 
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les  bornes  de  l’univers.  Mais  la  critique  ne  peut- 
elle  pas  partager  ce  titre  ?  Elle  a  in&me  cet  avan- 
tage :  la  g£om6trie  s’occupe  de  demonstrations  qui 
ne  se  trouvcnt  que  chez  elle ;  la  critique  balance 
les  diffi6rens  d£gr£s  de  vraisemblance.  C’est  en  les 
comparant  que  nous  regions  tous  les  jours  nos 
actions,  que  nous  d£cidons  souvent  de  notre  sort.* * * §' 
Balan^ons  des  vraisemblances  critiques. 

XXVII.  Notre  si&cle,  qui  se  croit  destin£  a 
changer  les  loix  en  tout  genre,  a  enfant^  un  Pir- 
rhonisme  historique,  utile  et  dangereux.  M.  de 
Pouilly,  esprit  brillant  et  superficiel,  qui  citoit 
plus  qu’il  ne  lisoit,  douta  de  la  certitude^  des  cinq 
premiers  siecles  de  Rome ;  mais  son  imagination 
peu  faite  pour  ces  recherches,  c6da  facilement  a 
l’erudition  et  a  la  critique  de  M.  Freret  et  de 
l’Abb6  Sallier.J  M.  de  Beaufort  fit  reyivre  cette 
controverse,  et  l’histoire  Romaine  souffrit  beaucoup 
des  attaques  d’un  ecrivain,  qui  savoit  douter  et  qui 
savoit  decider.  • 

XXVIII.  Un  traite  des  Romains  et  des  Car- 
thaginois  devint  entre  ses  mains  une'  objection 
accablante.§  Ce  traits  se  rencontre  chez  Polybe, 

*  II  s’agit  principalement.des  elemens  de  la  geometric  et  de 
ceux  de  la  critique. 

f  Upe  definition  claire  de  cette  certitude  stir  laquelle  on  se 
disputoit,  auroit  pu  abreger  la  controverse.  “  C’est  la  certitude 
historique.”  Mais  cette  certitude  varie  de  siecle  en  si^cle.  Je 
crois  en  gros  a  l’existence  et  aux  actions  de  Charlemagne  :  mais 
la  certitude  que  j’en  ai,  n’est  point  egale  a  celle  des  exploits 
de  Henri  quatre. 

J  V.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Belles-Lettres,  tom.  vi.  p.  14 — 190. 

§  Dissert,  sur  l’lncertit.  de  l’Hist.  Rom.  p.  33 — 46. 

historien 
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historien  exact  et  6clair6.#  L’original  se  conservoit 
&  Rome  de  son, terns/  Cependant  ce  monument 
authentique  contredit  tous  les  bistoriens.  L.  Brutus 
et  M.  Horatius  y  paroissent  comme  exer^ant  le 
consulat  ensemble,  quoiqu’Horatius  n’y  parvint 
qu’aprks  la  mort  de  Brutus.  Les  Romains  y  ont 
des  sujets  qui  n’^toient  encore  que  leurs  allies.  On 
entend  parler  de  la  marine  d’un  peuple  qui  ne  con- 
struisit  ses  premiers  vaisseaux  que  dans  la  premiere 
guerre  Punique,  deux  cens  cinquante  aiis  apres  le 
consulat  de  Brutus.  Quelles  conclusions  fatales 
ne  tire:t-on  pas  de  cette  contrariety?  Elies  sont 
toutes  au  d^savantage  des  historiens. 

XXIX.  Cette  objection  a  fort  embarrass^  les  Le  traits 
adversaires  de  M.  de  Beaufort.  Ils  ont  douty  de  6da,rd* 
l’autbenticity  de  ce  monument  original.  Ils  en 
ont  avancy  la  date.  Tachons  par  une  explication 
vraisemblable  de  concilier  le  monument  et  les  his¬ 
toriens.  Syparons  d’abord  la  date  d’avec  le  corps 
du  traity.  Celui-ci  est  du  terns  de  Brutus.  Celle-  Les  C0IUU,S- 
1&  est  de  la  fa^on  de  Polybe  ou  de  ses  antiquaires 
Romains.  Les  noms  des  consuls  ne  se  lisoient 
jamais  dans  les  trait£s  solemnels,  dans  les  fcedera 
consacrys  par  toutes  les  cyrymonies  de  la  religion. 

Les  seuls  ministres  de  cette  religion,  les  feciauv, 
les  signoient :  et  cette  circonstance  distinguoit  les 
fcedera  et  les  sponsion es.  Nous  devons  ce  detail  a 
Tite  Live.f  II  fait  disparoitre  la  difficulty.  Les 

antiquaires 

*  Polyb.  Hist.  L.  iii.  c.  22. 

t  Spoponderunt  consules,  legati,  quaestores,  tribuni  militum, 
nominaque  eorum  qui  spoponderunt  arlhuc  extant,  ubi  si  ex 

fcedere 
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Les  sujets 
des  Ro- 
maius. 


antiquaires  auront  pris  les  f^ciaiix  pour  les  consuls. 
Mais  sans  songer  &  cette  meprise,  ces  antiquaires, 
que  rien  n’obligeoit  a  la  precision  clans  l’explica- 
tion  des  monumens  publics,  out  marqu£  Fannie  du 
r^gifuge,  par  les  noms  celebres  du  fondateur  de  la 
liberte  et  de  celui  du  capitole.  II  leur  importoit 
peu  de  s’assurer  s’ils  exerc&rent  le  consulat  en¬ 
semble. 

XXX.  Les  peuples  d’ArcRe,  d’Antium,  de  Ter- 
racine  n’6toient  point  sujets  des  Ro mains,  ou  s’ils 
l’etoient,  les  historiens  nous  ont  donne  une  idee 
trfcs  fausse  de  l’etenclue  de  la  republique.  Trans- 
portons-nous  dans  le  si&cle  de  Brutus,  et  puisons 
dans  la  politique  des  Romains,  une  definition  clu 
terme  d’allie  assez  61oignee  de  la  notre.  Rome, 
quoique  la  demifcrc  colonie  des  Latins,  songea  de 
bonne  heure  a  iLCunir  toute  cette  nation  sous  ses 
loix.  Sa  discipline,  ses  h6ros  et  ses  victoires  lui 
acquirent  bientdt  une  sup6riorite  d6cid£e.  Fiers, 
mais  politiques,  les  Romains  en  userent  avec  une 
sagesse  digne  de  leur  bonlieur.  Ils  comprirent  que 
des  cit6s  mal-asservies  arreteroient  les  armes,  epui- 
seroient  les  tr6sors,  et  corromproient  les  moeurs  de 
la  republique.  Sous  le nom  plus  sp£cieux  dallies, 
ils  surent  faire  aimer  leur  joug  aux  vaincus.  Ceux- 
ci  consentirent  avee  plaisir  k  reconnoitre  Rome 
pour  la  capitale  de  la  nation  Latine,  et  a  lui  fournir 
un  corps  de  troupes  dans  toutes  ses  guerres.  La 
republique  ne  leur  devoit  qu’une  protection, 
marque  de  sa  souverainet£  et  qui  leur  coutoit  si 

fcedere  acta  res  esset  praeterquam  duorum  fecialium  non  exta- 
rent.  Tit.  Liv.  L.  ix.  c.  5. 

cher. 
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cher.  Ces  peuples  6toient  allies  de  Rome,  mais 
ils  virent  bientdt  eux-m£mes  qu’ils  en  6toient 
esclaves.* 

XXXI,  Cette  explication  diminue  la  difficult^, 
me  dira-t-on,  mais  ne  la  dissipe  pas.  Y7tji>cooj,  l’ex- 
pression  dont  se  sert- Polybe,  signifie  sujet,  dans  le 
sens  propre  dn  mot.  Je  ne  le  contesterai  pas. 
Mais  nous  n’avons  que  la  traduction  de  ce  traits ;  ■ 
et  si  l’on  accorde  a  ses  copies  une  confiance  condi- 
tionelle  pour  le  fond  des  choses,  il  ne  doit  pas  6tre 
permis  de  lien  conclure  de  leurs  expressions  prises 
a  la  rigueur.  Les  assemblages  d’id£es  son t  si  arbi- 
traires,  les  nuances  si  leg&res,  les  langues  si  difFd- 
rentes,  que  le  plus  habile  trad ucteur  peut  chercher 
des  expressions  6quivalentes,  mais  n’en  trouve 
gu^res  que  de  semblables.f  Le  langage  de  ce  traits 
6toit  ancien.  Polybe  se  fia  aux  antiquaires  Romains. 

La  vanit6  leur  grossit  les  objets.  Fcederati  ne 
signifie  pas  des  allies  6gaux :  rendons-le,  dirent  ils, 
par  sujets. 

XXXII.  La  marine  des  Romains  embarrasse.  en-  Leur 
core  nos  critiques.  Polybe  .nous  assure  que  la 
flotte  de  Dujllius  fut  leur  premier  essai  dans  ce 
genre. J  Eh  bien,  Polybe  se  trompe,  puisqu’il  se 
contredit;  voil&  toute  rna  conclusion.  Mais  en 
admettant  meme  son  r6cit,  rhistoireJRornaine  ne 
s’^crOuleroit  cependant  pas.  .  Voici  une  hypothfcse" 

*  Tit  Liv.  L.  viii.  c.  4. 

Le  pr6teur  Annius  appelle  le  gouvernement  des  Ropiains, 
Regnum  impotens. 

+  V.  Cleric.  Ars  Critic.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  §  1,  2,  3. 

J  Polyb.  L.  i.  c.  20. 

qili 
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qui  explique  ce  ph6nom£ne  d’une  mani&re  raison- 
nable ;  et  c’est  tout  ce  qu’on  est  en  droit  d’exiger 
dune  hypoth&se.  Tarquin  opprime  le  peuple  et  les 
soldats.  II  s’approprie  tout  le  butin.  On  se  d^goute 
de  la  milice.  On  6quipe  de  petits-  b&timens  qui 
font  des  courses  sur  mer.  La  r^publique  naissante- 
les  protege,  mais  met  un  frein  par  ce  trait6  £t  leurs 
depredations.  Des  guerres  continuelles,  la  paye 
qu’on  accorde  aux  troupes  de  terre,  font  n6gliger 
la  marine ;  et  dans  un  si&cle  ou  deux,  on  oublie 
qu’elle  a  jamais  exists.*  Polybe  aura  parle  dune 
facon  un  peu  trop  g6n£rale, 

XXXIII.  Dailleurs  la  premiere  marine  des  Re¬ 
mains  ne  pouvoitetre  compos£e  que  de  batimens  a 
cinquante  rames.  Gelon  et  Hieron  construisirent 
des  vaisseaux  plus  grands,  f  Les  Grecs  et  les  Car- 
thaginois  les  imit&rent ;  et  dans  la  premiere  guerre 
Puriique,  les  Romains  mirent  en  mer  de  ces  vais¬ 
seaux  k  trois  ou  quatre  rangs  de  rames,  qui  6ton- 
nerit  encore  nos  antiquaires  et  nos  m^chaniciens. 
Cet  annement  6toit  bien  propre  a  faire  oublier  leurs 
essais  antiques  et  grossiers.  J 

Reflexions  XXXIV.  J’ai  d^fendu  avec  plaisir  une  histoire 

sur  cette  dis¬ 
pute. 

*  Je  ne  dis  rien  de  la  flotte  qui  parut  devant  Tarente.  Je  crois 
que  les  vaisseaux  appartenoient  aux  habitans  de  Thuricun.  Voye? 
Freinsheim  Supplem.  Livian.  L.  xii.  c.  8. 

f  Arbuthnot’s  Tables,  p.  225.  Hist,  du  commerce  des  an- 
ciens,  par  Huet.  c.  221. 

t  On  peut  voir  une  autre  hypothese  du  celfebre  M.  Freret. 
Elle  plait  par  sa  simplicite,  mais  elle  me  paroit  insoutenable. — 
Voy.  Memoires  de  l’Academ.  des  Belles-Lettres,  tom.  xviii.  p. 
102,  &c. 
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utile  et  int^ressante.  Mais  j’ai  voulu  surtout 
inontrer  par  ces  reflexions,  combien  sont  d61icates 
les  discussions  de  la  critique,  ou  il  ne  s’agit  pas  de 
saisir  la  demonstration,  mais  de  comparer  le  poids 
des  vraisemblances  opposees ;  et  combien  il-^ut  se 
defier  des  syst&mes.les  plus  eblouissans,  puisqu’il 
y  en  a  si  peu  qui  soutiennent  l’epreuve  d’un  examen 
libre  et  attentif. 

XXXV.  Une  nouvelle  consideration  embarrasse  La  critique 
la  critique  d’une  nouvelle  difficulte.  II  est  des  liquew 
sciences  qui  ne  sont  que  des  connoissances :  leurs  ^iri®unerou' 
principes  sont  des  verites  de  speculation  et  non  des 
maximes  de  conduite.  II  est  plus  facile  de  com- 
prendre  sterilement  une  proposition,  que  de  se  la 
rendre  famili^re,  de  l’appliquer  avec  justesse,  de 
s^en  servir  comme  d’un  guide  dans  ses  etudes,  et  * 
d’un  flambeau  dans  ses  decouvertes. 

La  marchede  la  critique  n’est  point  une  routine. 

Ses  principes  generaux  sont  vrais,  mais  steriles. 

Celui  qui  ne  connoit  qu’eux,  se  meprend  egale- 
ment,  qu’il  veuille  les  suivre  ou  qu’il  ose  s’en  ecar- 
ter.  Le  genie  plein  de  ressources,  maitre  des 
regies,  mais  maitre  aussi  des  raisons  des  regies,  pa- 
roit  souvent  les  mepriser.  Sa  route  nouvelle  et 
hardie  semble  l’en  eloigner :  mais  suivez-le  jusqu’au 
bout,  Vous  voyez  en  lui  un  admirateur,  mais  un  ad- 
mirateur  edaire  des  memes  regies,  qui  sont  tou- 
jours  la  base  de  ses  raisonnemens  et  de  ses  decou¬ 
vertes.  Que  toutes  les  sciences  fussent  legum  non 
hominum  respublica,  voila  le  souhait  du  peuple  des 
savans.  Son  accomplissement  feroit  son  bonheur : 
mais  on  ne  sait  que  trop  que  le  bonheur  des  peuples 
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et  la  ^loire  de  ceux  qui  les  6clairent  ou  qiii  lOS 
gouvement,  sont  des  objets  souvent  diffierens,  et 
quelquefojs  opposes.  Les  savans  du  premier  ordre 
ne  veulent  que  des  Etudes  semblables  k  la  lance 
d’Acliille  :  elle  lfetoit  faite  que  pour  les  mains  du 
heros.  Essayons  de.  la  manief. 

XXXVI.  Le  llgislateur  de  la  Critique  a  pro¬ 
nonce,  que  le  poete  doit  rendre  les  heros  tels  que 
l’histoire  nous  les  faitconnoltre  : 

Aid  famavn  sequere ,  a  lit  sibi  convenientiafinge , 
Scriptor ;  Homer  earn *  si  forte  reponis  Achillea, 
Impiger,  iracundus ,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata ,  nihil  non  arroget  armis ,  5;c.f 

Reduirons-nous  done  lc  poete  au  role  d’un  froid 
annaliste?  Lui  oterons-nous  ce  grand  pouvoir  de 
la  fiction,  ee  contraste,  ce  choc  des  caractferes,  ces 
situations  inattendues  ou  Foil  tremble  pour 
l’homme,  oil  Ton  admire  le  heros?  Ou  bien,  plus 
amis  des  beautes  que  des  regies,  ‘lui  pardonnerons- 
nous  plus  aisement  les  anachronismes  que  Fennui? 

XXXVII.  Charmer,  attendrir,  elever  Fesprit, 
c’est-la  lobjet de  la  poesie.  Les  loix  partiales  ne 
doivent  jamais  faire  perdre  de  vue  qu'elles  ne  sont 
que  des  moyens  destines  a  aider  ses  operations,  et 
non  a  les  embarrasser.  Onavu  que  la  philosophic 
herissee  de  demonstations,  ose  a  peine  entamer  les 
idees  recues ;  comment  la  poesie  pourroit-elle  es- 
perer  de  plaire  qu’en  s’y  pretant?  Nous  nous 


*  V.  Bentley  et  Sanadon  au  v.  120.  de  l’Art  Poetique  d’Ho- 
race. 

f  Horat.  Ars  Poet.  v.  1  ip.  et  scq. 
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plaisons  h  revoir  les  h6ros  et  les  6v6nemens  de 
Fantiquit6:  paroissent-ils  travestis,  jls  produisentla 
surprise,  mais  une  surprise  qui  r6volte  contre  les 
nouveaut6s.  Lorsqu’un  auteur  veut  hasarder  quel- 
que  changement,  il  doit  r6fl6chir  s’il  en  nait  'une 
beaute  frappante  ou  legere,  mais  toujours  propor- 
tionn^e*  a  la  violation  des  loix.  Ce  n’est  qu’a  ce 
prix  qu’il  peut  racheter  “son  attentat. 

LeS  anachronism es  d’Ovide  nous  d6plaisent.# 
La  v^rite  y  est  corrompue,  sans  &tre  embellie. 
Que  le  Mezence  de  Virgile  est  d’un  caractere  dif¬ 
ferent  !  Ce  prince  ne  perit  que  par  les  armes  d’As- 
cagnc.  'f'  IMais  quel  lecteur  assez  glac6  pour  y 
songer  un  instant,  lorsqu’il  voit  En6e,  ministre  des 
vengeances  celestes,  devenir  le  protecteur  des  na¬ 
tions  opprim6es,  lancer  la  foudre  sur  la  t£te  du 
coupable  tyran,  mais  s’attendrir  sur  la  victime  in- 
fortunee  de  ses  coups,  le  jeune  et  pieux  Lausus 
digne  d’un  autre  pere,  et  d’un  destin  plus  propice  ? 
Que  de  beautes  l’hrstoire  faisoit  perdre  au  poete ! 
Encourage  par  ce  succ£s,  il  l’abandonne  quand  il 
cut  du  la  suivre.  Enee  arrive  dans  l’ltalie  si  d£- 
sir£e;  les  Latins  accourent  pour  defendre  leurs 
foyers,  tout  menace  du  plus  sanglant  combat. 

*  En  mati&re  de  geographie  et  de  chronologie  on  doit  peu 
compter  sur  l’autorite  d’Ovide.  Ce  poete  etoit  d’une  ignorance 
grossi&re  dans  ces  deux  sciences.  Lisez  la  description  des  voy¬ 
ages  de  Med6e;  Metamorph.  L.  vii.  v.  350.  k  402.  et  le  xiv.  L. 
des  m4mes  Metamorph.  Celle-lk  est  remplie  d’erreurs  geogra- 
phiques,  qui  donnent  la  torture  aux  comraentateurs  m6mes ;  et 
celui-ci  fourmille  de  btjvues  chronologiques. 

t  Serv.  ad  Virg.  j£neid.  L.  iv.  v.  620.  Dion.  Halyca'rn.  An- 
tiq.  Rom.  L.  i. 
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“  Dejji  de  traits  en  Fair  s’elevoit  un  nuagfe ; 

D6j&  couloit  le  sang  pr£mices  du  carnage.”* 

Le  nom  d’En£e  fait  tomber  les  armes  aux  ennemis^ 
Us  craignent  de  combattre  ce  guerrier,  dont  la 
gloire  s’^leve  des  cendres  de  sa  patrie.  Us  courent 
embrasser  ce  prince  annonc6  par  tant  d’oracles, 
qui  leur  apporte  du  fond  de  FAsie,  ses  dieux,  une 
race  de  h^ros,  et  la  promesse  de  Fempire  de  l’uni- 
vers.  Latinus  lui  offre  un  asile  et  sa  fille.  '[  Quel 
coup  de  th£4tre !  Qu’il  £toit  digne  de  la  majest6 
de  F£pop6e,  et  de  la  plume  de  Virgile !  Qu’on  liii 
compare,  si  on  l’ose,  Fambassade  d’Uioneus,  le  pa¬ 
lais  de  Latinus,  et  le  discours  du  monarque.  J 
XXXVIII.  Que  le  poete,  je  le  repete  encore, 
ose  hasarder,  pourvu  que  le  lecteur  retrouve  tou- 
jours  dans  ses  fictions,  ce  meme  d£gr6  de  plaisir 
que  la  v^rite  et  les  convenances  lui  eussent  offert. 
Qu’il  ne  bouleverse  pas  les  annales  d’un  si£cle  pour 
dire  une  antith&se.  L’invention  ne  trouvera  pas 
cette  loi  trop  severe,  si  elle  r£flechit  que  le  senti¬ 
ment  appartient  a  tous  les  homines,  que  les  con- 
noissances  ne  sont  le  partage  que  d’un  petit 
nombre,  et  que  le  beau  agit  plus  puissamment  sur 
■  Fame  que  le  vrai  sur  l’esprit.  Qu’elle  se  souvienne 
toutefois  qu’il  est  des  hearts  que  rien  ne  peut  faire 
oublier.  L’imagination  forte  de  Milton,  la  versifi¬ 
cation  hannonieuse  de  Voltaire,  ne  nous  recon- 
cilieroient  jamais  avec  C6sar  l&che,  Catilina  ver- 


*  Racin.  Iphig.  Act  v.  Sc.  dern. 
t  Tit.  Liv.  L.  i.  c.  1. 

|  Virg.  /Eneid.  L.  vii.v.  14S.  jusqu’k  28.0. 
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tueux,  Henri  IV.  vainqueur  des  Romains.  Disons 
en  rassemblant  nos  id£es,  que  les  caracteres  des 
grands  homines  doivent  &tre  sacres ;  mais  que  les 
po'etes  peuvent  ecrire  leur  histoire,  moins  comme 
elle  a  6t6,  que  comme  elle  cut  du  6tre qu’une 
creation  nouvelle  r^volte  moins  que  des  change- 
mens  essentiels,  parce  que  ceux-ci  supposent  Fer- 
reur,  et  celle-la  une  simple  ignorance;  et  qu’enfin 
on  rapproche  plus  aisement  les  terns  que  les  lieux. 

On  doit  sans  doute  de  l’indulgence  aux  si£cles 
recules,  ou  les  syst£mes  des  chronologistes  sont  les 
fictions  des  poetes,  a  Fagr&nent  pr&s.  Quiconque 
ose  condamner  l’episode  de  Didon  est  plus  philo- 
sophe  ou  moins  homme  de  gout  que  moi.* 

XXXIX. 

*  On  peut  douter  cependant  si  cet  episode  blesse  la  veritable 
cbronologie.  Dans  le  syst^me  plausible  du  Chevalier' Newton, 
Enee  et  Didon  se  trouvent  contemporains  (1).  Les  Romains  de- 
voient  mieux  connoitre  l’histoire  de  Carthage  que  les  Grecs.  Les 
archives  de  Carthage  etoient  passees  a  Rome  (2).  La  langue  Pu- 
nique'y  etoit  assez  connue  (3).  Les  Romains  consultoient  volon- 
tiers  les  Africains  sur  leurs  origines  (4).  D’ailleurs  (et  c’est  assez 
pour  disculper  notre  poete)  Virgile  adopte  une  chronologie  plus 
conforrae  aux  supputations  de  Newton  qu’a  celles  d’Eratosthene. 
Peut-etre  on  ne  sera  pas  fache  de  voir  les  preuves  de  ce  sen¬ 
timent. 

Sept  ans  suflirent  a  peine  au  courroux  de  Junonet  aux  voyages 
d’Enee.  C'est  Didon  qui  me  l’apprend  ; 

“ - : - Nam  te  jam  septima  portat 

.  “  Omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fluctibus  aetas  (5).’' 

(1)  V.  Newton’s  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  reformed,  p.  32. 

(2)  Universal  History,  tom.  xviii.  p.  Ill,  112. 

(3)  Plaut.  Peiiul.  Act.  r.  Sec.  1. 

(4)  Sallust,  in  Bell.  Jugurtli.  c.  17.  Amraian  Marcel.  L.  xxii.  Mem.  de 
1’Acad.  des  Belles  Leltres,  tom.  Lv.  p.  464. 

(5)  Virgil.  ASaeid.  L.  i.  v.  765. 

vol.  iv.  e  Quelques 
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XXXIX.  Plus  on  a  approfondi  les  sciences, 
plus  on  a  vu  qu’elles  6toient  toutes  li6es.  On  a 

era 

Quelques  mois  aprbs  il  arriva  ail  bord  du  Tibre.  Ce  fut-lk  que 
]e  Dieu  du  fieuve  lui  apparut,  lui  predit  de  nouveaux  combats, 
mais  lui  fit  esperer  une  fin  glorieuse  a  ses  maux.  Un  prodige 
confirma  l’oracle.  Uue  truie  couchee  sur  le  rivage  montroit,  par 
ses  trente  petits  qui  l'environnoient,  le  nombre  d’annees'qui  de- 
voient  s’ecouler  avant  que  le  jeune  Ascagne  jettat  les  fondemens 
d’Albe : 

“  Jamque  tibi,  ne  vana  putes  haec  fingere  somnum, 

Littoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus, 

Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit; 

•  -  Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 

Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies'  ea  certa  laborum: 

Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  condet  cognominis  Albam.”(l) 

Cette  ville  demeura  pendant  trois  cens  ans  le  siege  de  l’empire  et 
le  berceau  des  Romains ; 

“  Hie  jamter  centos  totos  regnabitur  annos 
Gente  sub  Hectorea.”  (2) 

Ce  sont-lk  les  expressions  que  Virgile  met  k  la  bouche  de  Ju¬ 
piter.  Nos  chronologistes  s’embarrassent  peu  de  faire  tenir  sa 
parole  au  Maitre  du  tonnerre.  I  Is  font  detruire  la  ville  d’Albe 
par  Tullus  Hostilius  prks  de  cinq  cens  ans  aprks  sa  fondation,  et 
•environ  cent  ans  aprks  celle  de  Rome  (3).  Mais  tout  s’applanit 
dans  le  syst^me  de  Newton.  La  prise  de  Troyes,  placee  k  l’an 
904,  etsuivie  d’un  intervalle  de  337  ans,  nous  conduit  k  5&7,  60 
ans.apr&s  les  Palilia,  6poque  qui  quadre  au  mieux  avec  le-regne 
du  troisieme  successeur  de  Romulus  (4).  Une  ancienne  tradition 
conservee  par  Plutarque  (5)  y  coincide  avec  precision.  On  de¬ 
terra  les  livres  de  Numa.  An.  ant.  Chr.  181,  quatre  cens  ans 
aprks  la  mort  de  ce  roi  et  le  commencement  du  regne  d’Hostilius. 
Numa  mourut  done  581  ans  avant  l’kre  Chretienne.  Quel  art 

(1)  Virgil.  yEneid.  L.  viii.  v.  42.  (2)  Idem.  L.  i.  v.  272. 

(3)  V.  les  Tables  Chronolog.  d’Helvicus,  e  1.  ann.  A.  C.  656,  &c. 

(4)  Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  52,  &e.  (5)  X.  Plutarch,  in  Numa. 
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cm  voir  un  bois  immense.  Au  premier  coup  d’oeil 
tous  les  arbres  qui  le  formoient  paroissoierit  isol£s, 

dans  le  poete  de  saisir  le  moment  oxl  Enee  arrive  a  Carthage,  pour, 
repondre  a  ses  critiques,  de  la  seule  mani&re  que  la  rapidite  de  sa 
marche  et  la  grandeur  de  son  sujet  pouvoient  le  lui  permettre ! 
II  leur  fait  sentir  que  dans  ses  hypotheses  la  rencontre  de  Didon 
et  d’En6e  nest  point  une  licence  poelique.  Virgile  n’est  point  le 
seul  qui  ait  revoque  en  doute  la.chronologie  vulgaire  des  rois  La¬ 
tins.  Je-le  soupconne  m£me  d’avoir  puise  ses  idees  dans  les 
ouvrages  de  son  contemporain  Trogue-Pomp6e.  Cet  historien, 
le  rival  de  Tite-Live  et  de  Salluste  (1),  donnoit  au  royaume 
d’Albe  la  meme  duree  de  trois  cens  ans.  Si  son  histoire  univer- 
selle  ne  s’etoit  pas  perdue,  nous  y  verrions  apparemment  le  detail 
et  les  preuves  de  cette  opinion.  A  present  il  faut  nous  contenter 
den  lire  la  simple  exposition  cbez  son  abbreviates.  “  Albam 
longam  condidit  quae  trecentis  annis  caput  regni  fuit.”  (2)  Tite- 
Live  lui-m^me,  ce  pfcre  de  l’histoire  Romaine,  qui  fait  paroitre 
quelquefois  tant  d’attachement  k  la  chronologie  repue  (3),  mais 
qui  glisse  d’ordinaire  sur  les  endroits  scabreux,  d’une  fajon  qui 
montre  sa  bonne  foi  et  son  ignorance,  semble  se  defier  de  ses 
guides  dans  ces  si&cles  recules.  Rien  de  plus  naturel  que  de 
marquer  la  duree  du  r&gne  de  chaque  roi  Latin  donl  il  rapporte 
le  nom  (4) !  Or  il  se  tait  sur  cet  article.  Rien  de  plus  neces- 
saire  que  de  fixer  au  moins  l’intervallc  entre  Enee  et  Romuhis ;  il 
ne  le  fait  point.  Ce  n’est  pas  tout.  La  destruction  d’Albe,  dit 
il,  suivit  de  400  ans  sa  fondation.”(5)  En  retrar.chant  cent  ans 
pour  les  r&gnes  de  Romulus  et  de  Numa,  et  pour  la  moitie  de 
celui  d’Hostilius,  il  nous  en  restera  300  au  lieu  de  400  que  nous 
donneroit  la  chronologie  d’Eratosth&ne.  Tite-Live  est  done  d'ac- 
cord  avec  Virgile  a  peu  de  chose  pr&s  ;  et  cette  petite  difference 
affermit  leur  union  plutot  qu’elle  ne  l’affoiblit.  Je  prevois  une. 
objection,  mais  des  plus  minces.  Y  repondre  ce  seroit  creer  des.- 
monstres  pour  les  combattre;  ainsi,  je  finis  cette  digression  -dejti 
trop  longue. 

(1)  Flaw  Vopisc.  in  Proem.  Aurelian.  (2)  Justin.  L.  xiiii.  C.  1. 

(3)  Tit.  Liv.  L.  i.  c.  18.  et  alibi  passim.  (4)  Idem.  l.T.  c.  29. 

•(3.)  Tit.  Liv.  L.  i.  c.  29. 
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mais  a-t-on  perc6  la  superficie,  on  a  vu  que  toutcs 
les  raciries  6toient  entrem£lees. 

II  n’y  a  point  d’etude,  pas  m&me  la  plus  ch6tive 
et  la  moins  connue,  qui  n’ofFre  quelquefois  des 
faits,  des  ouvertures,  des  objections  a  la  plus  sub¬ 
lime  et  a  la  plus  61oign£e  des  connoissances.  J’aime 
&  peser  sur  cette  consideration.  II  faut  faire  voir 
aux  nations  et  aux  professions  diff6rentes,  leurs 
besoins  r6ciproques.  Montrez  h  l’Anglois  les  avan- 
tages  du  Francois;  faites  connoltre  au  physicien 
les  secours  que  la  literature  lui  presente ;  l’amour- 
propre  supplee  &  ce  que  la  discretion  vous  a  fait 
supprimer.  Ainsi  la  philosophic  s’6tend  :  l’huma- 
nit6  gagne.  Les  homines  etoient  rivaux ;  ils  sont 
fibres. 

XL.  Dans  toutes  les  sciences  nous  nous  ap- 
puyons  sur  les  raisonnemens  et  sur  les  faits.  Sans 
ceux-ci  nos  6tudes  seroient  chim6riques  :  privies  de 
ceux-la  elles  ne  sauroient  etre  qu’aveugles.  C’est 
ainsi  que  les  Belles  Lettres  sont  m£lang£es.  Toutes 
les  branches  de  l’6tude  de  la  nature,  qui  cache 
souvent  sous  une  petitesse  apparente  une  grandeur 
r£elle,  le  sont  pareillement.  Si  la  physique  a  ses 
Buffons,  elle  a  aussi  (pour  parler  le  langage  du 
terns)  ses  6rudits.  La  connoissance  de  l’antiquit6 
leur  offre  aux  uns  et  aux  autres,  une  riche  moisson 
de  faits  propres  &  d6voiler  la  nature,  ou  du  inoins  a 
emp&cher  ceux  qui  l’etudient,  de  prendre  un  nuage 
pour  une  divinity.  Quelles  lumikres  le  m6decin  ne 
puise-t-il  pas  dans  la  description  de  la  peste  qui , 
d6sola  Atli&nes?  J’admire  ayec  lui  la  force  majes- 
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tueuse  de  Thu  cydide,*  Fart  et  F&iergie  de  Lucr&ee  ;1f 
mais  il  va  plus  loin :  il  6tudie  dans  les  maux  des 
Ath6niens  ceux  de  ses  concitoyens. 

Je  sais  queles  anciens  s’appliqiioient  peuaux  sci¬ 
ences  naturelles;  que  destitu^s  d’instrumens,etisoiy 
dans  leurs  travaux,  ils  n’ont  pu  rassembler  qu’un 
petit  nombre  d’observations  m6l£es  d’incertitudes, 
diminu£es  par  les  injures  du  terns,  et  jettees  au 
hasard  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  volumes : J  mais 
la  pauvret6  doit-elle  inspirer  la  negligence  ?  L’ac- 
tivite  de  l’esprit  humain  s’excite  par  les  difficulty. 

La  n^cessite,  mkre  du  reUchement,  seroit  un  as¬ 
semblage  etrange, 

XLI.  Les  partisans  m£mes  les  plus  z61£s  des  Avantages 
modernes,  ne  disconviendront  pas,  je  pense,  des  specST 
secours.  que  les  anciens  poss^doient  et  dont  nous  jhe^”phi' 
manquons.  Je  rappelle  en  fr^missant  les  specta¬ 
cles  sanglans  des  Romains.  Le  sage  Cie6ron  les 
detestoit  et  les  m6prisoit.§  La  solitude  et  le  si-* 


*  Thucydid.  1.  i. 

+  Lucret.  de-Rer.  Natur.  1.  vii.  v.  1136,  &c. 

X  M.  Freret  croyoit  les  observations  philosophiques  des  anciens 
plus  exactes'  qu’on  ne  le  pense.  Quieonque  connoit  le  genie  et 
les  lumi&res  de  M.  Freret,  sent  lepoids  de  son  autoritS.  V.  Mem. 
de  l'Academ.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xvifi.  p.  97. 

§  Ciceron  enviele  sortde  son  ami  Marius qui  passa  a  lacampagne 
les  jours  des  jeux  magnifiques  de  Pompefe.  Il  parle  avec  assez  de 
mepris  du^este  des  spectacles :  mais  il  s’attache  surtout  aux  com¬ 
bats  des  b£tes  sauvages.  “  Reliquae  sunt  venationes,  (dit  il)  binae 
per  dies  quinque;  magnifice,  nemo  negat,_sed  quae  potest  homini 
esse  polito  delectatio,  cum  aut  homo  imbecillus  h.  valentissimS 
bestia  laniatur  aut  praeclara  bestia  venabulo  transverberatur?” 

e  3  lence 
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lence  Pemportoient  de  beaucoup  chez  lui,  sur  ces 
chefs-d’oeuvre  de  magnificence,  d’horreur  et  de 
mauvais  gout  *  En  effet,  se  plaire  au  carnage, 
n’est  digne  que  dune  troupe  de  sauvages.  On  ne 
pouvoit  Clever  des  palais,  pour  y  faire  combattre 
des  b£tes,  que  chez  un  peuple  qui  pr6f6roit  les  d6- 
corations  aux  beaux  vers,  et  les  machines  aux  situ- 
ations-t  Mais  tels  etoient  les  Romains;  leurs 
vertus,  leurs  vices,  et  jusqiuf  leurs  ridicules  6toient 
tous  lies  a  leur  principe  dominant,  l’amour  de  la 
patrie. 

Cependant  ces  spectacles,  si  affreux  aux  yeux  du 
philosophe,  si  frivoles  a  ceux  de  l’homme  de  gout, 
devoient  6tre  bien  pr^cieux  pour  le  naturaliste. 
Qu’on  se  represente  le  monde  epuise  pour  fournir  ces 
jeux,  les  tr6sors  des  riches  et  le  pouvoir  des  grands 
mis  en  oeuvre  pourd^terrer  des  creatures  singuli&res 
par  leur  figure,  par  leur  force,  ou  par  leur  raret6,  pour 
les  amener  dans  l’amphi theatre  de  Rome,  et  pour 
mettre  en  jeu  l’animal  entier.J  Ce  devoit  6tre  une 

6cole 

£ 

*  Cicero  ad  Famil.  1.  vii.  Epist.  1. 

f  Horat.  1.  iii.  Ep.  1.  v.  187. 

t  V.  Essais  de  Mont.  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 

Mon'exemple  etoit  trhs  bon,  ma  citation  fort  mauvaise.  J’au- 
rois  dil  recourir  h.  l’original,  (1)  Vopiscus.  Cet  auteur  rapporte  k 
Foccasion  du  triomphe  de  Probus,  qu’on  amena  dans  Pamphithedtre 
cent  lions,  autant  de  lionnes,  cent- leopards  Libyens,  le  meme 
nombre  de  Syriens,  et  trois  cens  ours.  Je  ne  connois  point  de 
spectacle  plus  nombreux,  raais  lesanimaux  que  Gordien  avoit  as¬ 
sembles,  et  dontse  servit  Philippe  dans  ses  jeux  seculaires,  etoient 
plus  curieux  par  leur  variate  et  par  leur  rarete.  II  y  avoit  trente. 

(l)  V.  Vopisc.  in  Vit.  Prob.  p<  240.  edit,  Salmas.  Paris  1620. 
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6cole  admirable,  surtout  pour  cette  partie  la  plus 
noble  de  l’histoire  naturelle,  qui  s’applique  plutdt 
a  6tudier  la  nature  et  les  propri6t4s  des  animaux, 
quA  d^crire  leurs  os  et  leurs  cartilages.  Souvenons- 
nous  que  Pline  a  fr6quent6  cette  6cole,  et  que 
l’ignorance  a  deux  filles,  l’incr^dulit^  et  la  foi 
aveugle.  Ne  d^fendons  pas  moms  notre  liberty 
contre  l’une  que  contre  l’autre. 

_XLII.  Si  Ton  soft  de  ce  theatre,  pour  entrer 
dans  un  autre  plus  vaste,  et  pour  examiner  quelles 
£toient  les  contrees  soumises  aux  naturalistes  et 
aux  physiciens  de  l’antiquite,  nous  ne  les  plain- 
drons  pas. 

Je  sais  que  la  navigation  nous  a  ouvert  un  nou- 
vel  hemisphere;  mais  je  sais  aussi  que  la  d£couverte 
d’un  matelot  et  le  voyage  d’un  marchand,  n’£clairent 
.  pas  toujours  le  monde,  comme  ils  renrichissent. 
Les  limites  du  monde  connu  sont  plus  etroites  que 
celles  du  monde  materiel ;  et  les  homes  du  monde 
£clair6  sont  encore  plus  resserrees.  Du  terns  des 
Pline,  des  Ptolom6e,  et  des  Galien,  l’Europe  a  pre¬ 
sent  le  si&ge  des  sciences,  l’6toit  6galement ;  mais  la 
Grkce,  l’Asie,  la  Syrie,  l’Egypte,  l’Afrique;  pais  f6- 

deux  elephans,  dix  elans,  dix  tigres,  soixante  lions  appri  voises,  trente 
leopards  apprivoises,  dix  hyenes,  un  hippopotame,  un  rhinoceros, 
dix  agrioleontes  ( 1,)  dix  camelopardali ,  vingt  dues  sauvages,  etqua- 
rantechevaux  sauvages  (2.)  C’estprincipalement  dans  la  decadence 
de  l’empire  et  du  gotit,  qu’il  faut  chercher  cette  magnificence. 

(1)  On  ignore  ce  qu’ils  sont.  Sauraaise  lit  argoleontes,  des  lions  blancs  (a) ; 
Casaubon  et  Scaliger  (fc)  agrioleontes,  des  lions  sauvages. 

(2)  Jul.  Capitolin.  in  Gordian,  p.  164. 

(а)  Comment.  Salmas,  in  Hist.  Aug.  268. 

(б)  Comment.  Casaub.  m  eand.  Hist.  p.  169. 
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conds  en  miracles,  6toient  remplis  d’yeux  dignes  de 
les  voir.  Tout  ce  vaste  corps  etoit  uni  par  la  paix, 
par  les  loix  et  par  la  langue.  L’Africain  et  le  Bre¬ 
ton,  l’Espagnol  et  1’Arabe  se  rencontroient  dans  la 
capitale,  et  s’instruisoient  tour-4-tour.  Trente  des 
premiers  de  Rome;  souvent  lclair£s  eux-memes,  tou- 
jours  accompagn^s  de  ceux  qui  l’6toient,*  partoient 
tons  les  ans  de  la  capitale  pour  gouverner  les  pro¬ 
vinces,  et  pour  peu  qu’ils  eussent  de  curiosity,  l’au- 
torite  applanissoit  les  routes  de  la  science. 

Br.?a»neU  XLIII.  C’etoit  sans  doute  de  son  beau-pere 
Par  Agricola,  quc  Tacite  apprit  qiie;  loc6an  inondoit 
la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  rendoit  ce  pais  un  amas  de 
'marais.')'  HGodien  nous  continue  ce  fait.J  Ce- 
pendant  aujourd’hui,  a  quelques  endroits  pres,  le 
terrein  de  notre  ile  est  assez  61eve.§  Pourroit-on 
ranger  ce  fait  parmi  ceux  qui  confirment  le  systeme 
de  la  diminution  des  eaux  ?  Trouvera-t-on  dans  les 
ouvrages  des  hommes,  de  quoi  affranchir  le  pais 
du  joug  de  l’oc&m?  Le  sort  du  marais  de  Pomp- 
tine  ||  et  de  quelques  autres,  nous  donneroit  d’assez 

minces 

*  V.  Strab.  L.  xvii.  p.  8l6.  Edit.  Casaub. 

t  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  10. 

t  Herodian.  Hist.  1.  iii.c  .47. 

§  Voici  les  paroles  d’Herodien,  “  T*  yag  vrXsarei  t»j$  @£trctvvu» 
eirtKXvtyfA trot  ret?i  th  taxeuvH  ufjL'mu'riaiv  y'ntrcu. 

Tacite  s’ex  prime  d’une  mani&re  encore  plus  forte.  “  Unum 
addiderim  (dit-il),  nusquam  latius  dominari  mare;  multum 
fluminum  hue  atque  illuc  ferri,  nee  littore  tenus  accrescere  aut 
resorberi,  sed  influere  penitus  atque  ambirej  etiam  jugis  atque 
montibus  influere  velut  in  suo.” 

||  Le  consul  Cethegus  dessecha  ce  marais  A.  U.  C.  5$2.  Du 
terns  de  Jules-Cesar  il  6toit  derechef  inonde.  Ce  dictateur  avoit 

dessein 
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minces  id£es  de  leurs  travaux.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit, 
content  d’avoir  fourni  les  materiaux,  j’en  laisse 
l’emploi  aux  physiciens.  Ce  9n’est  pas  chez  les 
anciens  qu’on  apprend  &  n’approfondir  rien,  a  ef- 
fleurer  chaque  chose,  et  a  parler  avec  le  plus  de 
hardiesse  de  sujets  qu’on  entend  le  moins. 

.  XLI V.  “  Apr£s  l’esprit  de  discernement,  ce  qu’il 
y  a  de  plus  rare  au  monde  (dit  le  judicieux  la  Bru- 
yfcre)  ce  sont  les  perles  et  les  diamans.”  Je  mets 
sans  balancer  l’esprit  philosophique  avant  celui  du 
discernement.  C’est  la  chose  du  monde  la  plus 
prdnee,  la  plus  ignoree  et  la  plus  rare.  II  n’y  a 
point  d'^crivain  qui  n’y  aspire.  II  sacrifie  de  bonne 
grace  la  science.  Pour  peu  que  vous  le  pressiez,  il 
conviendra  que  le  jugement  s6vfere  embarrasse  les 
operations  du  genie:  mais  il  vous  assurera  toujours 
que  cet  esprit  philosophique  qui  brille  dans  ses 
ecrits,  fait  le  caractfcre  du  si£cle  ou  nous  vivons. 
L’esprit  philosophique  d’un  petit  nombre  de  grands 
homines,  a  forme,  selon  lui,  celui  du  si&cle.  Celui- 
ci  s’est  repandu  dans  tous  les  ordres  de  l’etat,  et 
leur  a  prepare  k  son  tour  de  dignes  successeurs. 

"  XLV.  Cependant  si  nous  jettions  les  yeux  sur 
les  ouvrages  de  nos  sages,  leur  •  diversite  nous  lais- 

dessein  d’y  faire  travailler.  Il  paroit  qu'Auguste  le  fit;  maisje 
doute  que  ses  travaux  ayent  mieux  reussi  que  les  premiers.  Du 
moins  Pline  Tappelle  encore  marais.  Horace  l’avoit  en  quplquer 
sorte  predit. 

“  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque 

Sterilis  ut  palus  dudum  aptaque  remis 
Yicinas  urbes  alit  et  grave  sensit  aratrum.” 
Freinsheim.  Supp.  L.  xlvi.  c.  44.  Sueton.  L.  i.  c.  34.  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  - 
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seroit  dans  l’incertitude  sur  la  nature  de  ce  talent; 
et  celle-ci  pourroit  nous  conduire  k  douter  s’il  leur 
est  tomb6  en  partage.  Chez  les  uns  il  consiste  a 
se  frayer  des  routes  nouvelles,  et  k  fronder  toute 
opinion  dominante,  fut-elle  de  Socrate  ou  dun  in- 
quisiteur  Portugais,  par  la  seule  raison  qu’elle  est 
dominante.  Chez  les .  autres  cet  esprit  s’identifie 
avec  la  g6om6trie,  cette  reine  imp6i*ieuse  qui,  non 
contente  de  r£gner,  proscrit  ses  sceurs,  et  declare 
tout  raisonnement  peu  digne  de  ce  nom,  s’il  ne 
roule  pas  sur  des  lignes  et  sur  des  nombres.  Ren¬ 
dons  justice  &  l’esprit  hardi,  dont  les  hearts  ont 
quelquefois  conduit  k  la  verity  et  dont  les  exc£s 
monies,  comme  les  r6bellions  des  peuples,  inspirent 
une  crainte  salutaire  au  despotisme.  P6n6trons- 
nous  bien  de  tout  ce  que  nous  devons  k  l’esprit  g€ T 
omktre :  mais  cherchons  pour  l’esprit  philosophique, 
un  objet  plus  sage  que  celui-la,  et  plus  universel 
que  celui-ci. 

Ce qu’ii  est.  XLVI.  Quiconque  s’est  familiarisd  avec  les 
Merits  de  Cic6ron,  de  Tacite,  de  Bacon,  de  Leibnitz, 
de  Fontenelle,  de  Montesquieu,  sen  sera  fait  une 
idee  aussi  juste  et  bien  plus  parfaite  que  celle  que 
j’essayerai  de  tracer: 

L’esprit  philosophique  consiste  a  pouvoir  remon- 
ter  aux  id£es  simples;  &  saisir  et  a  combiner  les 
premiers  principes.  Le  coup  d’oeil  de  son  posses^ 
seur  est  juste,  mais  en  meme  terns  6tendu.  Place 
sur  une  hauteur,  il  embrasse  une  grande  etendue  de 
pais,  dont  il  se  forme  une  image  nette  et  unique, 
pendant  que  des  esprits  aussi  justes,  mais  plus  boni£s, 
n’en  d£couvrent  qu’une  partie.  Il  peut  etre  geo- 

m&tre, 
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mfetre,  antiquaire,  musicien,  mais  il  est  toujours 
pliilosophe,  et  &  force  de  p£n6trer  les  premiers  prin- 
cipes  de  son  art,  il  lui  devient  supCieur.  II  a  place 
panni  ce  petit  nombre  de  genies  qui  travaillent  de 
loin  en  loin  &  former  cette  premiere  science  a  la- 
quelle,  si  elle  6toit  perfectionnC,  les  autres  seroient 
soumises.  En  ce  sens  cet  esprit  est  bien  peu  com- 
mun.  Il  est  assez  de  genies  capables  de  recevoir 
avec  justesse  des  id£es  particuliCes ;  il  en  est  peu 
qui  puissent  renfermer  dans  une  seule  id6e  abstraite, 
un  assemblage  nombreux  d’autres  id£es  moins  g6- 
nCales. 

XLVII.  Quelle  etude  peut.  former  cet  esprit? 
Je  n’en  connois  aucune.  Don  du  ciel,  le  grand 
nombre  l’ignore  ou  le  m^prise ;  les  sages  le  souliai- 
tent;  quelques-uns  Font  re£u;'nul  ne  l’acquiert: 
mais  je  crois  l’etude  de  la  literature,  cette  habitude 
de  devenir,  tour  a  tour,  Grec,  Romain,  disciple  de 
Z6non  ou  d’Epicure,  bien  propre  a  le  d£velopper 
et  &  lexercer.  A  travers  cette  diversity  infinie 
d’esprits,  on  remarque  une  conformity  g6n£rale  en- 
tre  ceux  h  qui  leur  side,  leur  pais,  leur  religion 
ont  inspire  une  maniCe  h  peu  pr£s  pareille  d  envi- 
sager  les  m£mes  objets.  Les  ames  les  plus  ex- 
emptes  de  pr^jug^s,  ne  sauroient  s’en  d^faire  en¬ 
ticement.  Leurs  idees  ontun  air  de  paradoxe;  et 
en  brisant  leurs  chaines,  vous  sentez  qu’elles  les  ont 
port6es.  Je  cherche  chez  les  Grecs  des  fauteurs 
de  la  democratic;  des  enthousiastes  de  l’amour  de 
la  patrie  chez  les  Romains;  chez  les  sujets  des 
Commode,  des  Sivhre  ou  des  Caracalla,  des  apolo- 
gistes  du  pouvoir  absolu ;  et  chez  l’Epicurien  de 

l’antiquite, 
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l’antiquite,*  la  condamnation  de  sa  religion.  Quel 
spectacle  pour  un  esprit. vraiment  pliilosophique  de 
voir  les  opinions  les  plus  absurdes  revues  chez  les 
nations  les  plus  £clair£es,  des  barbares  parvenus  k 
la  connoissanee  des  plus  sublimes  verit£s,  des  con¬ 
sequences  vraies,  inais  peu  justes,  tirees  des  prim 
cipes  les  plus  erron£s,  des  prineipes  admirables  qui 
approchoient  toujours  de  la  verity  sans  jamais  y 
conduire,  le  langage  forme  sur  les  idees,  et  les  idees 
justifies  par  le  langage,  les  sources  de  la  morale 
partout  les  mernes,  les  opinions  de  la  contentieuse 
metaphysique  partout  varices,  d’ordinaire  extrava- 
gantes,  nettes  seulement  pendant ,  qu’elles  furent 
superfieielles,  subtiles,  obscures,  ineertaines,  toutes 
les  fois  qu’elles  pretendirent  a  la  profondeur !  Un 
ouvrage  Iroquois,  fut-il  rempli  d’absurdites,  seroit 
un  morceau  impayable.  11  offriroit  une  experience 
unique  de  la  nature  de  l’esprit  humain,  place  dans 
des  circonstances  que  nous  n’avons  jamais  eprouvees, 
et  domine  par  des  moeurs  et  des  opinions  religieuses 
totalement  contraires  aux  ndtres.  Quelquefois 
nous  serions  frappes  et  instruits  par  la  contrariete 
des  idees  qui  en  naitroient;  nous  en  chereherions 
les  raisons ;  nous  suivrions  Fame  d’erreur  en  erreur. 
Quelquefois  aussi  nous  reconnoitrions  avec  plaisir 
nos  prineipes,  mais  decouverts  par  d’autres  routes, 

*  * 

*  Depuis  qu’Epicure  eut  repandusa  doctrine,  on  commeupa& 
se  declarer  assez  publiquement  sur  la  religion  dominante,  et  h  ne 
la  regarder  que  coiume  une  institution.  V.  Lucret.  de  Rer. 
Natur.  1.  i.  v.  62,  &c.  Sallust,  in  Bell.  Catilin.  c.  51.  Cicero 
pro  Cluent.  c.  6l. 
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et  presque  toujours  modifies  et  alt6r6s.  Nous  y 
apprendrions  non  seulement  k  avouer,  mais  k  sentir 
la  force  des  pr^juges,  k  ne  nous  6tonner  jamais  de 
ce  qui  nous  paroit  le  plus  absurde,  et  a  nous  defier 
souvent  de  ce  qui  nous  semble  le  mieux  £tabli. 

J’aime  a  voir  les  jugemens  des  homines  prendre 
une  teinture  de  leurs  preventions,  a  les  considdrer 
qui  n’osent  pas  tirer  des  principes  qu’ils  reconnois- 
sent  pour  &tre  justes,  les  conclusions  qu’ils  sentent 
£tre  exactes.  J’aime  a  les  surprendre  qui  d^testent 
chez  le  barbare,  ce  qu’ils  admirent  cliez  le  Grec, 
.  et  qui  qualifient  la  meme  histoire  d’impie  cliez  le 
Payen,  et.de  sacrle  chez  le  Juif. 

Sans  cette  connoissance  philosophique  de  l’anti- 
quit£,  nous  ferions  trop  d’honneur  a  l’esp&ce  hu- 
maine.  L’empire  de  la  coutume  nous  seroit  peu 
connu.  Nous  confondrions  k  tout  moment  l’in- 
croyable  et  l’absurde.  Les  Romains  6toient  Iclaires ; 
cependant  ces  memes  Romains  ne  furent  pas 
i  cho<qu£s  de  voir  reunir  dans  la  personne  de  Cesar 
un  Dieu,  un  pretre  et  un  Atli6e.*  II  vit  61ever  des 
temples  k  sa  cl^mence.'j'  Collegue  de  Romulus, 
il  recevoit  les  voeux  de  la  nation. J  Sa  statue  . 6toit 
couch6e,  dans  les  f6tes  sacrees,  aupr&s  de  ce  Jupi¬ 
ter  qu’un  instant  apres  il  alloit  lui-m£me  invo- 

*  Athee  eri  niant  sinon  l’existence,  du  moins  la  providence  de 
ladivinite;  car  Cesar  etoit  Epicurien.  Ceux  qui  ont  envie  de 
voir  comment  un  homme  d’e, sprit  peut  rendre  obscure  une  vtirite 
claire,  liront  avec  plaisir  les  doutes  que  M.  Cayle  a  su  repandre 
sur  les  sentimens  de  Cesar.  V.  Diet,  de  Bayle  &  l’article  Cesar, 
f  .  V.  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  tom.  i.  p.  369,  &c> 

X  Cicero  ad  Attic,  1.  xiLepist.  46,  &c.  L.  xiii.  epist.  28. 
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quer.*  Fatigu6  de  cette  vaine  pompe,  il  cherchoit 
Pansa  et  Tr6batius  pour  se  moquer  avec  eux  de  la 
cr£dulit£  du  peuple,  et  de  ses  Dieux  l’effet  et  l’ob- 
jet  de  sa  terreur.f 

*  Cesar  etoit  souverain  pontife,  et  ce  sacerdoce  n  etoit  point 
pour  les  empereurs  un  vain  title.  Les  belles  dissertations  de  M. 
de  la  Bastie  sur  le  pontificat  des  empereurs  convaincront  les  in- 
credules,  s’il  en  est,  sur  cet  article.  Consultez  surtout  la  troi- 
si&me  de  ces  pieces  inseree  dans  les  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Belles- 
Lettres,  tom.  xv.  p.  39- 

+  Lucrece,  ne  avec  cet  enthousiasme  d’imagination,  qui  fait  les 
grands  poetes  et  les  missionnaires,  voulut  btre  Tun  et  Tautre.  Je 
plaindrois  le  theologien  qui  ne  feroit  pas  grace  au  dernier  en  fa- 
veur  du  premier.  Lucrbce,  apres  avoir  prouve  la  Divinite  raalgre 
lui-m&me,  en  rapportant  les  phenom&nes  de  la  nature  k  des  causes 
generates,  cherche  comment  Terreur  qu’il  combat  a  pu  s’emparer 
de  tous  les  esprits.  II  en  trouve  trois  raisons :  I.  Nos  songes  • 
nous  y  voyons  des  6tres  et  des  effets  que  nous  ne  rencontrons  point 
dans  ce  monde;  nous  leur  accordons  aussit6t  une  existence  reel.le 
et  une  puissance  immense.  II.  Notre  ignorance  de  la  nature, 
qui  nous  fait  recourir  par  tout  a  Taction  de  la  Divinite.  III. 
Notre  crainte,  Teffet  de  cette  ignorance;  elle  nous  engaged 
flechir  devant  les  calamites  qui  ravagent  la  terre,  et  nous  fait  es- 
sayer  d’appaiser  par  nos  pri&res  quelque  etre  invisible  qui  nous 
afflige.  Lucrece  exprime  cette  derniere  raison  avec  une  energie 
et  une  rapidite  qui  nous  enleve.  II  ne  nous  accorde  point  le  terns 
de  Texaminer. 

“  Prmterea  cui  non  animus  formidine  Divtlm, 
Contraliitur?  cui  non  conrepunt  membra  pavore, 
Fulminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  tellus 
Contremit,  et  magnum  percurrunt  murmura  coelumr 
Non  populi,  gentesque  tremunt?  Regesque  superbi 
Conripiunt  Divfim  perculsi  membra  timore, 

Ne  quod  ob  admissum  fcede  dictumve  superbe 
Pcenarum  grave  sit  solvendi  tempus  adactum.” 

Lucret.  de  Rer.  Natura,  1.  v.  ver.  1216,  &c. 
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XLVIII.  L’histoire  est  pour  un  esprit  philoso-  L’histoire 

.......  1  est  la  sci- 

phique/ce  qu  etoit  le  jeu  pourle  Marquis  de  Dan-  encedes 
geau.#  11  voyoit  un  systeme,  des  rapports,  une  d“  effete, 
suite,  la,  oti  les  autres  ne  discernoieiit  que  les  ca¬ 
prices  de  la '  fortune.  Cette  science  est  pour  lui 
celle  des  causes  et  des  effets.  Elle  meritebien  que 
j’essaie  de  poser  quelques  regies  propres,'non  &faire 
germer  le  g£nie,  mais  a  le  garantir  des  hearts :  peut- 
6tre  que  si  on  les  avoit  toujours  bien.  pes£es,  on 
auroit  pris  plus  rarement  la  subtility  pour  la  finesse 
d’esprit,  l’obscurit£  pour  la  profondeur,  et  un  air 
de  paradoxe  pour  un  g6nie  cr^ateur. 

XLIX.  Parmi  la  multitude  des  faits,  il  y  en  a,  Regies  pour 
et  c  est  le  grand  nombre,  qui  ne  prouvent  rien  fajts. 
au  dela  de  leur  propre  existence.  II  y  en  a  encore 
qui  peuvent  bien  £tre  cit6s  dans  une  conclusion 
partielle,  d’ou  le  philosophe  peut  juger  des  motifs 
d’une  action,  et  d’un  trait  dans  un  caractere:  ils 
eclaircissent  un  chainon.  Ceux  qui  doiiiinent 
dans  le  systeme  g6n6ral,  qui  y  sont  li6s  intim^ment, 
et  qui  en  ont  fait  mouvoir  les  ressorts,  sont  fort 
rares;  et  il  est  plus  rare  encore  de  trouver  des 
esprits  qui  sachent  les  entrevoir  dans  le  vaste 
cahos  des  6v6nemeris,  et  les  en  tirer  purs  et  sans 
melange. 

A  ceux  qui  ont  plus  de  jugement  que  d’6rudi- 
tion,  il  paroltra  peu  n6cessaire  d’avertir  qu’on  doit 
toujours  proportionner  les  causes  aux  effets,  ne  pas 
b&tir-  sur  Faction  d’un  homme  le  caractere  d’un 
siecle,  ne  pas  chercher  dans  un  effort  unique,  forc£ 


et 


*  Fonten.  dans  l’Eloge  du  Marq.  de  Dangeau. 
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et  mineux,  la  mesure  des  forces  et  des  richesses 
d’un  etat,  et  se  souvenir  que  ce  n’est  qu’en  rassem- 
blant  qu’on  peut  juger,  qu’un  fait  6clatant  eblouit 
corame  un  Eclair,  mais  qu’il  instruit  peu,  si  l’on  ne 
le  compare  avec  d’autres  de  la  raerae  esp&ce.  Le 
peuple  Romain  fit  voir  en  61isant  Caton,  qu’il  aimoit 
mieux  etre  corrige  que  flatt£.#  dans  ce  meme  si&cle, 
oil  il  condamna  la  m&me  s6verit<i  dans  la  personne 
de  Livius  Salinator.f 

L.  Def6rez  plutdt  aux  faits  qui  viennent  d’eux- 
memes  vous  former  un  syst^me,  qu’a  ceux  que 
vous  d^couvrez  apibs  avoir  con$u  ce  syst6ine.  Pr6- 
ferez  souvent  les  petits  traits  aux  faits  brillans.  II 
en  est  d’un  siecle  ou  dune  nation  comme  d’un 
homme.  Alexandre  se  d^voile  mieux  dans  la  tente 
de  DariusJ  que  dans  les  champs  de  Guagmela.  Je 
reconnois  tout  autant  la  ferocity  des  Romains  a 
les  voir  condamner  un  malheureux  dans  l’amphi- 
theatre,  qu’a  les  considerer  qui  6tranglent  un  roi 
captif  au  pied  du  Capitole.  II  n’y  a  point  d’apparat 
dans  les  bagatelles.  On  se  deshabille  lors  qu’on 
espere  n’6tre  pas  vu ;  mais  le  ciirieux  cherche  a 
p^netrer  dans  les  retraites  les  plus  secrettes.  Pour 
decider  si  la  vertu  triomphoit  chez  un  peuple  dans 
un  certain  sRcle,  j’observe  plutdt  ses  actions  que 
ses  discours.  Pour  le  condamner  comme  vicieux, 
je  fais  plus  attention  a  ses  discours  qu’a  ses  actions. 
On  loue  la  vertu  sans  la  connoitre,  on  la  connoit 
sans  la  sentir,  on  la  sent  sans  la  pratiquer ;  mais  il 

*  Liv.  L.  xxxix.  c.  40.  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

+  Liv.  L.  xxix.  c.  37. 

J  Quint.  Curt,  de  Reb,  Gest.  Alexandri,  L.  iii.  c.  32 1 
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ten  est  bien  diff6remment  du  vice.  On  s’y  porte 
par  passion;  on  le  justifie  par  raihnement.  D’ail- 
leurs,  il  y  a  toujours  et  partout  de  grands  criminels; 
mais  si  la  corruption  n’est  pas  g£n6rale,  ceux-ci- 
ni^nic  respectent  leur  si&cle.  Si  le  si^cle  est  vi- 
cieux.  (et  ils  sont  habiles  le  discerner,)  ils  le  m£- 
prisent,  ils  se  montrent.  k  d^couvert,  ils  bravent 
ses  jugemens,  ou  ils  espbrent  de  se  les  rendre  fa- 
vorables.  Ils  ne  se  trompent  gu&res.  Celui  qui 
dans  le.si^cle  de  Caton  eut  d6test6  le  vice,  se  con- 
tente  d’aimer  la  vertu  dans  celui  de  Tib£re. 

LI.  J’ai  choisi  ce  si&cle  avec  reflexion.  Le  vice 
parvint  alors  a  son  comble.  .  La  cour  de  Tibbie  me 
l’apprend,  mais  un  petit  fait  conserve  par  Su6tone 
et  par  Tacite,  .men  assure  encore  mieux;  le 
voici :  la  vertu  des  Romains  punissoit  de  mort  l’in- 
continence  chez  leurs  femmes.*  Leur  politique 
permettoit  la  d^bauche  chez  les  courtisannes  et 

pour 

*  Les  Romains  confioient  le  soin  de  la  vertu  des  femmes  a  leur 
famille.  Celle-ci  s’assembloit,  la  jugeoit,  si  elle  etoit  accusee;  la 
■condamnoit  hmort  et  executoit  la  sentence,,  si  elle  se  trouvoit 
coupable.  La  loi  pardonnoit  aussi  au  courrqux  du  mari  ou  du 
p£re  qui  tuoit  le  galant,  surtout  s’il  etoit  de  condition  servile.  V., 
Plutarch,  in  Romul.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  L.  vii.  Tacit.  Annal. 
L.  xiii.  Valer.  Maxim.  L.  vi.  c.  “3 — 7.  Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom. 
L.  viii.  p.  8 59,  &c.  .  . 

t  Le  discours  de  Micio  dans  Terence,  la  mani&re  dont  Ciceron 
excuse  les  debauches  de  son  client,  et  Texhortation  de  Caton, 
peuvent  nous  faire  connoitre  la  morale  des  Romains  it  cet  egard. 
Ils  ne  bl&moient  la  dcbauche  que  lorsqu’elle  detournoit.le  citoyen 
de  ses  devoirs  essentiels. 

Leurs  oreilles  n’etoient.  pas  plus  chastes  que  leur  conduite  : 
peu  de  gens  connoissent  la  Casina  de  Plaute,  mais  ceux  qui  ont 
lu  cette  miserable  pi^ce,  ne  peuvent  comprendre  qu’il  n’y  ai.t  eu 
vol.  iv.  r  que 
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pour  r£gler  le  desordre  mftme,  on  les  forma  en 
corps.  Sous  Tib&re  un  grand  nombre  de  femmes 
de  condition  ne  rougirent  point  de  se  presenter 
publiquement  devant  leurs  £diles,  de  se  faire  in- 
scrire  dans  le  r61e  des  courtisannes,  et  de  briser  par 
leur  propre  infamie,  Id  barri&re  que  les  loix  oppo- 
soient  a  leur  prostitution.* 

Paraiieie de  LII.  Choisir  les  faits  qui  doivent  &tre  les  prin- 

Tite-Live.  cipes  de  nos  raisonnemens,  on  sent  combien  la 
taclie  est  difficile.  La  negligence  ou  le  mauvais 
gout  d’un  historien  peuvent  nous  faire  perdre  k 
jamais  un  trait  unique,  pour  nous  6tourdir  du  bruit 
d’un  combat.  Si  les  philosophes  ne  sont  pas  tou- 
jours  historiens,  il  seroit  du  moins  a  souhaiter  que 
les  historiens  fussent  philosophes. 

Je'  ne  connois  que  Tacite  qui  ait  rempli  mon 
id^e  de  cet  historien  philosophe.  L’interessant 
Tite-Live  lui-xn&ine  ne  sauroit  en  ce  sens  lui  etre 
compare.  L’un  et  l’autre  ont  bien  su  s’elever  au- 
dessus  de  ces  compilateurs  grossiers  que  ne  voyent 
dans  les  faits  que  des  faits  :  mais  l’un  a  £crit  l’his- 
toire  en  rheteur,  et  l’autre  en  philosophe.  Ce  n’est 
pas  que  Tacite  ait  ignore  le  langage  des  passions, 
ou  Tite-Live  celui  de  la  raison  :  mais  l’un,  plus  at- 

que  quarante  h  cinquar.te  ans  de  cette  farce  k  i'Andrienne.  Une 
intrigue  sale  d’esclaves,  n’y  est  relevee  que  par  des  pointes  et  des 
obscenites  dignes  d’eux.  C’etoit  cependant  la  comedie  de  Plaute 
qu’on  voyoit  avec  le  plus  de  plaisir,  et  qu’on  redemandoit  le  plus 
souvent.  VoiUt  les  moeurs  de  la  seconde  guerre  Punique,  de 
cette  vcrtu  que  la  post6rit6  des  anciens  Romains  regrettoit  et 
admiroit.  V.  Terent.  Adelph.  Act.  i.  Sc.  2.  v.  38.  Cicero  pro 
Ccelio,  c.  17.  Horat.  Satir.  L.  i.  Sat.  2.  v.  29.  II.  Prolog,  ad 
Casin.  Plaut. 

*  Sucton.  L.  iii.  c.  35.  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  ii.  c.  85, 
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tach6  k  plaire  qu’a  instruire,  vous  conduit  pas-a-pas 
a  la  suite  de  ses  h£ros,  et  vous  fait  eprouver  tour- 
4-tour,  l’horreur,  l’admiration  et  la  pitiA  ’  Tacite 
ne  se  sert  de  fempire  que  l’61oquence  a  sur  le  coeur, 
que  pour  lier  k  vos  yeux  la  cliaine  des  6v6nemens, 
et  remplir  votre  ame  des  plus  sages  lemons.  Je 
gravis  sur  les  Alpes  avec  Annibal;  mais  j’assiste  au 
conseil  de  Tibbre.  Tite-Live  me  peirit  l’abus  du 
pouvoir,  une  s6v£rit6  que  la  nature  approuve  en 
fr^missant,  la  vengeance  et  l’amour  qui  s’unissent 
k  la  liberty  la  tyrannie  qui  tombe  sous  leurs  coups  :* 
mais  les  loix  des  decemvirs,  leur  caractbre,  leurs 
d£fauts,  leurs  rapports  enfin  avec  le  g£nie  du  peu- 
ple  Romain,  avec  le  parti  des  decemvirs,  avec 
leurs  desseins  ambitieux,  il  les  oublie  totalement. 
Je  ne  vois  point  cbez  lui  comment  ces  loix  faites 
pour  une  r6publique  born£e,  pauvre,  ademi-sau- 
vage,  la  bouleversbrent,  lorsque  'la  force  de  son 
institution  l’eut  portie  au  faite  de  la  grandeur.  Je 
l’aurois  trouvb  dans  Tacite.  J’enjuge,  non-seule- 
ment  par  la  trempe  connue  de  son  g£nie,  mais  en¬ 
core  par  ce  tableau  £nergique  et  varie  qu’il  offre 
des  loix,  ces  enfans  de  la  corruption,  de  la  liberty, 
de  l’6quite  et  de  la  faction.'!' 

LIII.  Ne  suivons  point  le  conseil  de  cet  6cri- 
vain  qui  unitr  comme  Fontenelle,  le  savoir  et  le 
gout.  Je  m’opposc,  sans  crainte  du  nom  fl6tris- 
sant  d’6rudit,  k  la  sentence  par  laquelle  ce  juge 
£clair£,  mais  sdvfere,  ordonne  qu’it  la  fin  d’un  sibcle 
on  rassemble  tous  les  faits,  qu’on  en  choisisse  quel- 

*  Liv.  L.'iii.  c.  44 — 60. 

.  t  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  iii.  p.  84.  edit.  Lips, 
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On  a  fait  les 
homines 
trap  syst6- 
niatiques  ou 
trop  capri- 
cieux. 


ques-uns  et  qu’on  livre  le  reste  aux  flammes.#  Con^ 
servons-les  tous  pr^cieusement.  Un  Montesquieu 
d6m£lera  dans  les  plus  chetifs,  des  rapports  incon- 
niis  au  vulgaire.  Imitons  les  botanistes.  Toutes 
les  plantes  ne  sont  pas  utiles  dans  la  m&lecine,  ce- 
pendant  ils  ne  cessent  d’en  d^couvrir  de  nouvelles. 
Ils  esp£reiit  que  le  g6nie  et  les  travaux  heureux 
y  verront  des  propri6t6s  jusqu’si  present  cachdes. 

Liy.  L’incertitude  est  pour  nous  un  6tat  force. 
L’esprit  borne  ne  sauroit  se  fixer  dans  cet  6quilibre 
dont  se  piquoit  l’^cole  de  Pyrrlion.  Le  genie  bril- 
lant  se  laisse  eblouir  par  ses  propres  conjectures  :  il 
sacrifie  la  liberty  aux  hypotheses.  De  cette  disposi¬ 
tion  naissent  les  syst6mes.  On  a  vu  du  dessein  dans 
les  actions  d’un  grand  homme ;  on  a  apperjfu  un  ton 
dominant  dans  son  caractere,  et  des  sp6culatifs  de 
cabinet  ont  aussitbt  voulu  faire  de  tous  les  liommes, 
des  £tres  aussi  syst6matiques  dans  la  pratique  que 
dans  la  speculation.  Ils  ont  trouv6  de  Part  dans 
leurs  passions,  de  la  politique  dans  leurs  foiblesses, 
de  la  dissimulation  dans  leur  inconstance ;  en  un 
mot,  &  force  de  vouloir. faire  honneur  k  l’esprit  hu- 
main,  ils  en  ont  souvent  fait  bien  peu  au  coeur. 

Justement  choqu^s  de  leur  raffinement,  et  faches 
de  voir  6  tend  re  a  tous  les  homines,  des  pretensions 
qu’on  eut  dil  borner  k  un  Philippe  ou  k  un  Cesar, 
des  esprits  plus  naturels  se  sont  jettes  dans  l’autre 
extreme.  Ils  ont  banni  l’art  du  monde  moral,  pour 
y  substituer  le  hasard.  Selon  eux  les  foibles  mor- 
tels  n’agissent  que  par  caprice.  La  fureur  d’un 

*  D’Alemb.  Melanges  de  philosophic  et  de  litterature,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1. 
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4cervel6  £tablit  'un  empire :  la  foiblesse  d’une 
femme  le  d&ruit.-  > 

LV.  L’^tude  des  causes  determin^esj  maisg£n6- 
rales,  doit  plaire  aux  uns  et  aux  autres.  Ceux-ci  nwisd&er- 
y  voyent  avec  plaisir  Fhomme  humili6,  les  motifs 
de  ses  actions  inconnus  k  lui-meme,  lui-m&me  le 
jouet  des  causes  6trang£res,  et  de  la  liberty  de  cha- 
cun,  Forigine  d’ujie  n£cessit6  g6n£rale.  Ceux-1&  y 
retrouyent  Ferichainement  qu’ils  aiment,  et  les  spe¬ 
culations  dont  leur  esprit  se  nourrit. 

Qu’une  vaste  carrifere  s’ouvre  k  mes  reflexions! 

La  theorie  de  ces  causes  g6n6rales  seroit  entre  les 
mains  d’un  Montesquieu,  une  histoire  pbilosophi- 
que  de  l’homme.  II  nous  les  feroit  voir  r^glant  la 
grandeur  et  la  chute  des  empires,  empruntant  suc- 
cessivement  les  traits  de  la  fortune,  de  la  pru¬ 
dence,  du  courage,  et  de  la  foiblesse,  agissant  sans 
le  concdurs  des  causes  particuli&res,  et  quelquefois 
m£me  triomphant  d’elles.  Sup6rieur  k  l’amour  de 
ses  propres  syst&mes,  demiere  passion  du  sage,  il 
auroit  su  reconnoitre  que,  malgr6  l’dtendue  de  ces 
causes,  leur  effet  ne  laissepas  d’etre  bora£,  etqu’il 
se  montre  principalement  dans  ces  6v£nemens  g£- 
n6raux,  dont  Finfluenee  lente  mais  sure  change  la 
face  de  la  terre,  sans  qu’on  puisse  s’appercevoir  de 
F6poque  de  ce  changement,  et  surtout  dans  les 
moeurs,  les  religions,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  soumis  au 
joug’de  Fop  in-ion.  Voib\  une  partie  des  lemons 
que  ce  pbilosophe  eut  tiroes  de  ce  sujet.  Pour 
moi,  j’y  trouve  simplement  une  occasion  de  m’es- 
sayer  a  penser.  Je  vaisindiquer  quelques  faits  in- 
.  t&essans,  et  tacherai  ensuite  d’en  rendre  raison. 

f  3  LVI, 
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LVI.  Nous  connoissons  le  paganisme,  ce  sys- 
t&me  riant,  mais  absurde,  qui  peuple  l’univers 
d’£tres  fantasques,  dont  la  puissance  sup£rieure  ne 
les  rend  que  plus  injustes  et  plus  insens£s  que 
nous-m£mes.  Quelle  fut  la  nature  et  l’origine  de 
cesdieux?  Furent-ils  des  princes,  des  fondateurs 
de  societes,  des  grands  hommes  inventeurs  des  arts? 
Une  reconnoissance  ing^nieuse,  une  admiration 
ayeugle,  une  adulation  int£ress£e  pla^a-t-elle  dans 
le  ciel,  ceux  qui  pendant  leur  vie  avoient  6t6  nom- 
m6s  les  bienfaiteurs  de  la  terre?  Ou  bien  faut-il 
reconnoitre  dans  ces  divinites,  autant  de  parties 
de  l’univers  auxquelles  l’ignorance  des  premiers 
hommes  avoit  accord^  la  vie  et  la  pensee?  Cette 
question  est  digne  de  notre  attention;  elle  est  cu- 
rieuse,  mais  elle  est  difficile. 

LVII.  Nous  ne  connoissons  gu&res  le  systeme 
du  Paganisme  que  par  les  poetes*  et  par  les  peres 
de  l’^glise,  les  uns  et  les  autres  trks  adonn£s  aux 
fictions,  f  Les  enriemis  d’une  religion  ne  la  con- 
noissent  jamais,  parcequ’ils  la  haissent,  et'souvent 
la  haissent  parcequ’ils  ne  la  connoissent  pas. 
Ils  adoptent  contr’elle,  avec  empressement,  les  ca- 
lomnies  les  plus  atroces.  Ils  imputent  a  leurs  ad- 
versaires  des  dogmes  qu’ils  detestent,  et  des  conse¬ 
quences  auxquelles  ils  n’ont  jamais  songe.  Les 

*  II  faut  cependant  distinguer  Homere,  Hesiode,  Pindare,  et 
les  poetes  tragiques,  qui  vecurent  pendant  que  la  tradition  etoit 
plus  pure. 

f  Voyez  sur  cette  article  la  Recherche  Libre  du  Docteur 
llidleton,  et  l’Histoire  du  Manicheisme  de  M.  de  Beausobre, 
deux  beaux  raonumens  d’un  siiicle  eclair$. 
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seetateurs  d’une  religion,  de  l’autre  cote,  remplis 
de  cette  foi  qui  se  fait  un  crime  de  douter,  sacri- 
fient  pour  sa  defense,  leur  raison  et  m6me  leur 
vertu.  Forger  des  proph6ties, .  ou  des  miracles, 
pallier  ce  qu’ils  lie  peuvent  d£fendre,  all^goriser 
ce  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  pallier,  et  nier  hardiment  ce 
qu’ils  ne  peuvent  all^goriser,  sont  des  moyens  que 
jamais  d6vot  n’a  rougi  d’employer.  Rappellons- 
nous  les  Chretiens  et  les  Juifs.  Interrogez  leurs 
ennemis  sur  leur  compte ;  c’£toient  des  magiciens 
et  des  idolatres,*  eux,  dont  le  culte  £toit  aussi 
6pur6,  que  leurs  moeurs  6toient  s6v£res.  Jamais 
Musulman  n’a  h£sit6  sur  l’unit6  de  Dieu.'l'  Ce- 
pendant  combieri  de  fois  nos  bons  ayeux  ne  les 
ont-ils  pas  accuses  d’adorer  les  astres  ? J  Dans  le 
sein  me  me  dc  ces  religions,  il  s’est  elev6  cent  sectes 
diff6 rentes,  qui,  s’accusant  les  unes  les  autres  d’a- 
voir  corrompu  leur  dogmes  communs,  ont  inspire 
la  fureur  aux  peuples  et  la  moderation  aux  sages. 
Cependant  ces  peuples  etoient  civilises,  et  des 
livres  reconnus  pour  etre.&nanes  de  la  divinite 
fixoient  les  principes  de  leur  croyance.  Mais  ou 
trouver  ces  principes,  dans  un  amas  confus  de 
fables,  qu’une  tradition  isoiee,  contradictoire,  alt6- 
r£e,  dictoit  a  quelques  tribus  de  sauvages  dans  la 
Gr£ce  ? 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  v.  Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  3 69.  et 
tom.  ii.  p.  5,  et  les  Apologies  de  Justin  Martyr  et  de  Tertullien, 
qui  y  sont  citees. 

f  D’Herbelot.  Bibliot.  Orient.  Artie.  Allah,  p.  100,  et  Sale’s 
Alcoran.  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  71. 

t  Reland,  de  Rel.  Mahomm.  Part  ii.  c .6  6c  7- 
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LVIII.,  Le  raisonnement  nous  est  ici  d’uii  foibld 
secours.  II  est  absurde  de  consacrer  des  temples 
&  ceux  dont  on  voit  les  s^pulcres.  Qu’y  a-t-il  de 
trop  absurde.  pour  les  homines?  N'e  connoit-on 
pas  des’  nations  trks  6clair4es;  qui  en  appellent  au 
temoignage  des  sens  •  pour  les  preuves  d’une  reli¬ 
gion,  dont  un  dogme  principal  contredit  ce  tthnoi- 
gnage?  Cependant  si  les  dieux  du  paganisme 
ayoient  6te  des  hommes,  le  culte  reciproque*  que 
leurs  adorateurs  leur  rendoient,  eut  ete  bien  peu 
raisonnable,  et  fine  tolerance  peu  raisonnable  n’est 
pas  l’erreur  du  people. 

LIX.  Cr6sus  fait  consulter  Toraete  de  Delphes, f 
Alexandre  traverse  les  sables  briilans  de  la  Lybie 
pour  demander  a  Jupiter  Ammon  s’il  est  son  fils.J 
Mais  ce  Jupiter  Grec,  ce  roi  de  Crete,  devenu  le 
maitre  de  la  foudre,  n’en  eut-il  pas  £cras6  cet  Am¬ 
mon,  ce  L-ybien,  ce  nouveau  Salmonee,  qui  tentoit 
de  la  lui  arracher?  Deux  rivaux  se  disputent 
l’empire  de  Funivers,  peut-on  a  la  fois  les  recon¬ 
noitre  tous  deux?  Mais  si  Fun  et  l’autre  ne  furent 
que  l’ether,  le  ciel,  la  meme  divinity,  le  Grec  et 
TAfricain  Tauront  design e  par  les  symboles  qui 
convenoient  a  leurs  moeurs,  et  par  les  noms  que 
leurs  langues  leur  fournissoient  pour  exprimer  ses 
attributs.  Mais  loin  de  nous  les  raisonnemens,  ce 
sont  les  faits  qu’il  faut  interroger.  Ecoutons  leur 
r£ponse. 

*  Vide  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation,  tom.  i.  p.  270 — 2 76. 

f  Herodot.  Lib.  i. 

I  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xvii.  Quint.  Curt,  lib.iv.  cap.  7-  Arrian, 
lib.  iii. 
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LX.  Maltieureux  habitans  des  forets,  ces  Grecs  ^aerceI!g'0” 
si  orgueilleux  tenoient  tout  des  Strangers.  Les  etoit 
Ph£niciens  leur  apprirent.  -l’usage  des  lettres ;  les  EgyptTenne. 
arts,  les  loix,  tout  ce  qui  dl&ve  l’horame  au  dessus 
des  animaux,  ils  le  durent  aux  Egyptiens.  Ces 
derniers  leur  apport&rent  leur  religion,  et  les  Grecs, 
en  l’adoptant,  payment  le  tribut  que  l’ignorance 
doit  au  savoir.  Le  prejug6  ne  fit  qu’une  resistance 
de  biens^ance,  et  se  rendit  sans  difficult^,  apr&s " 
avoir  entendu  l’oracle  de  Dodone,  qui  d6cida  pour 
le  nouveau  culte.*  Tel  est  le  recit  d'H£rodote, 
qui  connoissoit  la  Gr&ce  et  l’Egypte,  et  dont  le 
siecle  plac6  entre  la  grossi£ret6  de  l’ignorance  et 
les  raffinemens  de  la  philosophic  rend  le  temoi- 
gnage  d6cisif. 

LXI.  Je  vois  deja  disparoitre  une  bonne  partie  La  religion 
des  16gendes  Grecques,  l’Apollon  n6  dans  Me  de  aif/gorique? 
Delos,  le  Jupiter  enseveli  dans  la  Cr&te.  Si  ces 
dieux  habiterent  autrefois  la  terre,  l’Egypte  et  non 
la  Gr£ce  fut  leur  patrie.  Mais  si  les  pretres  de 
Memphis  surentaussi  bien- leur  religion  quel’Abb6 
Banier,t  jamais  l’Egypte  ne  donna  naissance  k 
leurs  dieux.  A  travers  leur  metaphysique  tene- 
breuse,  la  raison  luisit  assez  pour  leur  faire  sentir 
que  jamais  bomme  ne  peut  devenir  Dieu,  ni  jamais 
Dieu  £tre  transform^  en  simple  bomme. J  Myst£-  r 
rieux  dans  leurs  dogmes  et  dans  leur  culte,  ces  in- 
terpretes  du  ciel  et  de  la  sagesse,  d£guis£rent,  par 


*  Ilerodot.  Lib.  ii. 

t  Dans'  sa  mythologie  expliquee  par  I’histoire. 
t  Herodot.  Lib.  ii. 
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un  langage  pompeux,  les  v6rit£s  de  la  nature, 
qu’un  peuple  grossier  eut  m6pris6es  dans  leur  ma- 
jestueuse  simplicity.  Les  Grecs  meconnurent  cette 
religion  a  bien  des  egards.  Ils  ralter^rent  par  des 
melanges  Strangers,  mais  le  fonds  demeura,  et  ce 
fonds  Egyptien  fut  par  consequent  allygorique.* 

LXII.  Le  culte  heroique,  si  bien  distingu£  de 
celui  des  dieux  dans  les  premiers  si^cles  de  la 
Grece,  nous  montre  que  les  dieux  n’^toient  pas  des 
heros.t  Les  anciens  croyoient  que  les.  grands 
hommes,  admis  apr£s  leur  mort  aux  festins  des 
dieux,  jouissoient  de  leur  felicity,  sans  participer  a 
leur  puissance.  Ils  s’assembloient  autour  des  tom- 
beaux  de  leurs  bienfaiteurs;  leurs  chants  de 
louangesj  cyiybroient  leur  mymoire,  et  faisoient 
naitre  une  emulation  salutaire  de  leurs  vertus. 

*  Je  dois  beaucoup,  dans  ces  recberches,  au  savant  Freret  de 
l’A^ademie  des  Belles-Lettres.  II  a  donne  des  ouvertures  dans 
une  route,  qui  paroissoit  vue  de  tous  cotes.  Je  crois  cependant 
que  ses  raisonnemerfs  valent  mieux,  lorsqu'il  est  question  de  faits 
que  quand  il  s’agit  de  dogmes.  Prevenu  d’estime  pour  ce  litte¬ 
rateur,  je  devorai  avidement  sa  reponse  a  la  chronologie  New- 
tonienne;  mais  oserai-je  le  dire?  il  ne  repondit  point  a  mon 
attente.  Que  lui  reste-t-il  de  nouveau,  si  vous  lui  otez  les  prin- 
cipes  d’une  theologie  et  d’une  chronologie  nouvelles,  que  nous 
possedions  deja,(l)  des  genealogies  defectueuses  et  tr&s  peu  conclu- 
antes,  quelques  recherches  minutieuses  sur  la  chronologie  de 
Sparte,  une  astronomie  ancienn^,  que  je  n'entends  pas  trop  bien, 
et  la  belle  preface  de  M.  Bougainville,  que  je  relis  toujours  avec 
un  goht  nouveau  ? 

t  Hist,  de  l'Acad.  des  Belles-Lettres,  tom.  xvi.  p.  28,  &c. 

X  V.  Mem.  de  Litter,  tom.  xii.  p.  5,  &c.  et  Ezech.  Spanheim 
in  Callim. 

(I)  Dans  Ics  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  tom.  v.  xviii.  xx.  xxiii. 
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Leurs  ombres  6voqu£es  des  enfers  goutoient  avec 
plaisir  les  offrandes  de  la  devotion.*  II  est  vrai 
que  cette  devotion  devint  insensiblement  un  culte 
religieux,  mais  ce  ne  fut  que  trbs  tard,  et  lorsqu’on 
identifia  ces  h6ros  avec  des  divinit£s  anciennes, 
dont  ils  portoient  le  nom,  ou  rappelloient  le  carac- 
tere.  Dans  le  siecle  d’Hom&re,  on  les  distinguoit 
encore.  Hercule  n’est  point  un  de  ses  dieux.  II 
ne  reconnoit  Esculape  que  pour  un  m&lecin  dis¬ 
tingue, f  et  Castor  et  Pollux  sont  pour  lui  des 
guerriers  morts  et  enterics  a  Sparte.  J 

LXIII.  La  superstition  avoit  cependant  franchi  ^EPh6- 
ces  limites,  les  h4ros  etoient  devenus  des  dieux,  et  mkie- 
le  culte  qu’on  rendoit  aux  dieux  les  avoit  tires  du 
rang  des  liommes,  lorsqu’un  philosophe  hardi  en- 
treprit  de  prouver  qu’ils  Favoient  6t6.  Ephembre 
le  Messenien  avan^a  ce  paradoxe.§  Mais  loin 
den  appeller  aux  monumens  authentiques  de  la 
Grbce  et  de  1’Egypte,  qui  auroient  du  conserver  la 
m6moire  de  ces  hommes  c^lbbres,  il  va  se  perdre 
dans  l’oc^an.  Une  Utopie  -m6pris£c  de  tous  les 
anciens,  une  ile  de  Panchaie,  riche,  fertile,  super- 
stitieuse,  et  connue  a  lui  seul,  lui  offre  dans  un 

*  Homer.  Odyss.  L.  xi.  f  Homer  Iliad,  L.  iv.  v.  193.  • 

X  Id.  L.  v.  v.  241.  §  Lactant.  Instit.  L.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  62. 

“  Antiquus  auctor  Ephemerus,  qui  fuit  e  civitate  Messana,  res 
gestas  Jovis  et  caeterorum  qui  Dii  putantur  collegit,  historiamque 
contexit  ex  titulis  et  inscriptionibus  sacris,  qua3  in  antiquissimhs 
templis  habebantur,  maximeque  in  fano  Jovis  Triphyllii,  ubi 
auream  columnam  positam  esse  ab  ipso  Jove,  titulus  indicabat,  in 
quacolumna  gesta  sua  perscripsit  ut  monimentum  esset  posterrs 
rerum  suarum.”  Ce  recit  de  Lactancc  differe  un  peu  de  celui  de 
Diodore. 
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temple  magnifique  de  Jupiter  une  colonne  cl’or, 
ou  Mercure  avoit  grave  les  exploits  et  l’apoth^ose 
des  h£ros  de  sa  race.*  Ces  fables  btoient  trop  gros- 
sibres  pour  les  Grecs  eux-m6mes.  Elies  ne  valu- 
rent  k  leur  auteur  que  le  mbpris  gbn6ral  avee  le 
nom  d’Ath^e.tt 

LXIV.  Enhardis  peut-etre  par  son  exemple, 
les  Cr^tois  se  vant brent  de  posseder  le  tombeau  de 
Jupiter,  qui  etoit  mort  dans  leur  lie,  apr£s  y  avoir 
long  terns  r<£gn£.||  Callimaque  se  montre  indignb 
de  cette  fiction,  et  .son  scholiaste  nous  en  d6voile 
rorigirie.§  On  avoit  ecrit  sur  un  tombeau,  Tom - 

*  Diodore  de  Sidle,  L.  v.  p.  29.  30,  et  L.  vi. 

II  y  a  sur  Ephemere  une  dissertation  de  M.  Fourmont  l’aine, 
qui  contient  des  conjectures  tres  hardies,  et  des  emportemens  fort 
plaisans.(l)  II  sied  mal  h  un  jeune  honime  de  mepriser  quoi  que 
ce  soit,  mais  je  ne  saurois  refuter  cette  piece  serieusement.  Celui 
qui  ne  voit  pas  que  la  Panchaie  decrite  dans  Diodore,de  Sicile 
etoit  situce  an  ipidi  de  la  Gedrosie,  et  h  1’occident  peu  ie.Io’ignbe 
de  la  peninsule  des  Indes,  peut  croire  avec  M.  Fourmont  que  le 
Golfe  Arabique  est  au  midi  de  I’Arabie  Heureuse,  que  le  pais  de 
Phank  sur  le  continent  est  File  de  Panchaie,  que  le  desert  de 
Pharan  est  le  plus  beau  lieu  du  monde,  et  que  la  ville  de  Pie  pie 
en  Syrie  est  la  capitalecFun  petit  canton  aux  environs  deMedine. 

f  Callim.  ap.  Plut.  tom.  ii.  p.  880.  Eratosth.  et  Polyb.  ap. 
Strab.  Georg.  L.  ii.  p.  102,  103.  etL.  vii.  p.  299-  edit.  Casaub. 

J  Gerrard  Vossius  de  Histor.  Graecis,  L.  i.  c.  xj.  fait  voir  que 
non  seulement  les  Payens  lui  donnoient  ce  nom,  mais  encore 
Theophile  d’Antioche  parmi  les  Chretiens  pt  Joseph  parmi  les 
Juifs;  ce  qui  fait  voir  qu’Ephcm,ere  en  attaquant  les'dieux  dps 
Grecs,  n’en  reconnoissoit  point  d’autres. 

||  Lactant.  Instit.  L.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  65.  Lucian  Timon,  p.  34.  et 
Jupit.  Frag.  p.  701.  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  iii.  c.  21. 

'§  Callimach.  Hym.  in  Jovem.  v.  8.  et  Scholiast.  Vet.  in  loc. 
edit.  Grape. 

(1)  M6rn.  de  Litt6r.  tom.  xv.  p.  265,  &c. 
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beau  de  Minos  Jils  de  Jupiter.  Le  terns  ou  le  des- 
sein  fit  disparoitre  les  mots  de  Jils  et  de  Minos; 
on  lut  Tombeau  de  Jupiter .*  Cependant  le  sys- 
t£me  d’Eph6m&re:  s’accr&litoit  J^ntement  malgrd 
ses  preuves.  Diodore  de  Sicile  parcourut  la  terre, 
pour  rassembler  dans  les  traditions  des  divers  peu- 
ples  de  quoi  l’appuyer.f  Mais  les  Stoiciens,  dans 
leur  melange  bizarre  du '  Th^isme  le  plus  pur,  du 
Spinosisme  et  de  l’idol&trie  populaire,  rapportoient 
ce  paganisme,  dont  ils  6toient  les  z£lateurs,  au 
culte  de  la  nature  bris^e  en  autant  de  dieux  qu’elle 
a  de  faces  diff&entes.  Cic6ron,  cet  academicien, 
pour  qui  tout  6toit  objection  et  rien  n’6toit  preuve, 
ose  &  peine  leur  opposer  le  syst&me  d’Eph6m6re.  J 
LXV.  Cene-fut  que  sous  l’empire  Romain,  que 
les  id6es  du  Mess6nien  prirent  le  dessus.  Dans  le 
terns  qu’un  monde  esclave  d£cernoit  le  titre  de 
dieux  h  des  monstres  indignes  de  celui  d’hommes, 
c’6toit  faire  sa  cour  que  de  confondre  Jupiter  et 
Domitien.  Bienfaiteurs  de  la  terre,  ainsi  les  ap- 
pelloit  l’adulation,  leur  droit  a  la  divinity  etoit  le 
m&me;  leur  nature  et  leur  puissance  6toient  £gales. 
Par  politique  ou  par  m^prise,  Pline  lui-m&me  ne 
se  garantit  pas  de  cette  erreur.||  En  vain  Plu- 

*  Tel  est  le  r6cit  du  scholiaste  adopte  par  le  Chevalier  New¬ 
ton.  Mais  Lactance  rapporte  l’inscription  ZAN  XPON0Y,  ce  qui 
m'a  l’air  bien  plus  antique.  Lucien,  car  les  fables  vont  toujours 
en  augmentant,  nous  apprend,  que  Inscription  portoit  que  Jupi¬ 
ter  ne  tonnoit  plus,  qu’il  avoit  subi  le  sort  des  raortels,  Srihuaai 

»X£T*  .SgOVTJJS'StfV  Ctt  0  Zti/J,  TS0lt-t :  ~ClKo.\ 

+  Diodore  de  Sicile  dans  les  cinq  premiers  livres,  passim, 
t  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  iii.  c.  21. 
jj  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  L.  vii.  c.  51.  et  pass. 

'i  * 
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tarqueessaya-t-ilde  revendiquerlafoi  de  ses  ayeux.* 
Ephemere  r6gna  par  tout;  et  les  p&res  de  l’Eglise, 
se  servant  de  leurs  avantages,  attaqubrent  le  pa-  ■ 
ganismc  du  c6t6  le  plus  foible.  Pourroit-on  les 
bl&mer?  Si  les  dieux  pr^tendus  ne  furent  pas  en 
effet  des  hommes  d6ifi£s,  ils  l’etoient  devenus,  du 
moins  dans  1’opinion  de  leurs  adorateurs;  et  les 
p&res  n’en  vouloient  qu’&  leurs  opinions. 

LXVI.  Allons  plus  loin;  taelions  de  suivre  l’en- 
cbainement  non  des  faits,  mais  des  id£es,  de  sonder 
le  eoeur  humain,  et  de  d£m61er  ee  fd  d’erreurs,  qui 
du  sentiment  vrai,  simple,  et  universel  qu’il  y  a 
unc  puissance  au  dessus  de  l’homme,  le  eonduisit 
par  degr£s  a  se  faire  des  dieux,  auxquels  il  eut  rougi 
de  ressembler. 

Le  sentiment  n’est  qu’un  retour  sur  nous-m£mes. 
Les  id6es  se  rapportent  aux  objets  hors  de  nous. 
Leur  riombre,  en  occupant  l’esprit,  affoiblit  le  sen¬ 
timent.  C’est  done  parmi  les  sauvages,  dont  les 
id^es  sont  born^es  aux  besoins,  et  les  besoins  sim- 
plement  ceux  de  la  nature,  que  le  sentiment  doit 
&tre  le  plus  vif,  quoiqu’en  meme  terns  le  plus  eon- 
fus.  Le  sauvage  ressent  &  tout  moment  des  agita- 
tions,  qu’il  ne  peut  ni  expliquer  ni  reprimer.  Ig¬ 
norant  et  foible,  il  craint  tout,  parcequ’il  ne  peut 
se  defendre  de  rien.  Il  admire  tout,  parcequ’il  ne 
connoit  rien.  Le  m£pris  bien  fond6  de  lui-m£me, 
ear  la  vanity  est  un  ouvrage  de  la  soci£t6,  lui  fait 
sentir  l’existenee  d’une  puissance  sup^rieure.  C’est 
cette  puissance,  dont  il  ignore  les  attributs,  qu’il 

*  Plut.  de  Placit.  Philosoph.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid. 
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invoque,  ct  clout  il  clemancle  des  graces,  sans  savoir 
&  quel'titre  il  en  peut  esp^rer.  Ce  sentiment  peu 
distinct  procluisit  les  dieux  bons  des  premiers  Grecs, 
et  les  divinit^s  de  la  plupart  des  sauvages,  et  les 
uns  et  les  autres  n’en  surent  regler  ni  le  nombre, 
ni  le  caraet&re,  ni  le  culte. 

LX  VII.  Bientdt  le  sentiment  devint  ic!6e.  Le  Iiadorc  , 

tout  ce  qn 

sauvage  rendit  son  homage  &  tout  ce  qui  Ten-  yeft; 
touroit.  Tout  devoit  lui  paroltre  plus  excellent 
que  lui-meme.  Ce  ch&ne  majestueux,  qui  le 
couvroit  de  son  feuillage  6pais,  avoit  ombrag6  ses 
ayeux,  depuis  Forigine  de  sa  race.  Il  61evoit  sa  pourquoi? 
tete  jusqu’aux  nues;  le  her  Aquilon  se  perdoit  a 
travel’s  ses  branches.  Aupres  de  cet  arbre  altier 
qu’etoit  sa  dur6e,  sa  taille,  sa  force?  Lareconnois- 
sance  se  joignit  a  l’admiration.  Cet  arbre  qui  lui 
prodiguoit  ses  glands,  cette  onde  claire  ou  il  se  d£- 
salteroit,  Atoient  des  bienfaiteurs  qui  rendoient  sa 
vie  heureuse ;  sans  eux  il  ne  pouvoit  subsister,  mais 
quel  besoin  avoient-ils  de  lui?  En  effet  sans  les 
luini&res  qui  nous  apprennent  combien  la  raison 
Seule  est  sup£rieure  k  toutes  ces  parties  n^cessaires 
d’un  syst&me  intelligent,  chacune  d’elles  est  au- 
dessus  de  Fhomme.  Mais  prive  de  ces  lumi&res, 
le  sauvage  leur  accorda  a  chacune  la  vie  et  la  puis¬ 
sance.  Il  se  prosterna  clevant  son  ouvrage. 

LXVIII.  Les  id&s  du  sauvage  sont  uniques,  'Sesidfe 
parcequ’elles  sont  simples.  Remarquer  les  quali-  uniques. 
t6s  differentes  des  objets,  observer  celles  qui  deur 
sont  communes,  et  de  cette  ressemblance  former 
line  id£e  abstraite,  qui  represent?  le  genre,  sans 
Stre  l’image  d’aucun  objet  particular;  sont  les 
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ouvrages  tie  l’esprit,  qui  agit,  qui  se  replie  sur  lui* 
meme,  et  qui  deja  surcharg'd  d’iddes,  cherche  a  se 
soulager  par  la  mdthode.  Dans  le  premier  etat, 
l’ame  passive  et  ignorant  ses  forces,  ne  sait  que  re- 
cevoir  les  impressions  dtrangdres :  ces  impressions 
ne  lui  rendent  les  objets  qu’isolds,  et  comme  ils 
sont  en  eux-memes!  Le  sauvagc  rencontroit  ses 
dieux  par  tout,  ebaque  fordt,  cbaque  prairie  en 
fourmilloit. 

LXIX.  L’expdrience  ddveloppa ,  ses  idees;  car 
les  nations,  comme  les  bommes,  doivent  tout  a 
l’expdrience.  Son  esprit  familiarise  avec  un  grand 
pombre  d’objets  etrangers  s’apper^ut  de  leur  nature 
commune,  et  cette  nature  devint  pour  lui  unenou- 
velle  divinitd  superieure  k  tous  ces  dieux  particu¬ 
lars.  Mais  chaque  chose  qui  existe  a  son  existence 
ddterminee  a  un  terns  ou  a  un  lieu;  et  c’est  ce  qui 
la  distingue  de  toute  autre  chose.  L’homme  a  du 
se  conduire  diffdremment  a  1’^gard  de  ces  deux 
manidres  d’exister,  l’une  sensible  et  devant  ses> 
yeux,  lautre  passagdre,  mdtaphysique,  et  qui  n’est 
peut-dtre  que  la  succession  des  iddes.  La  nature 
commune,  diffdrentiee  uniquement  par  le  terns,,  a 
du  fairedisparoitre les  natures  particulidres, pendant 
que  celles  qui  sont  distingudes  par  les  lieux  ont  pu 
subsister  comme  parties  de  la  nature  commune. 
Le  dieu  des  rivieres  n’a  point  attentd  sur  les  droits 
du  Tibre  ou  du  Clitumne,*  mais  le  vent  du  Sud  qui 
souffloit  hier,  et  celui  que  nous  ressentons  aujour- 


*  Hist,  de  l’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xii.  p.  36.  Plin. 
Epist.  L.  viii.  Epist.  8. 
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d'hui,  ne  sont  l’un  et  l’autre  que  ce  tyran  furieux, 
qui  soulkve  les  flots  de  la  mer  Adriatique.* 

LXX.  Plus  on  s’exerce  k  penser,  plus  on  fait  Suited^** 
de  combinaisons.  Deux  genres  sont  diff6rens  k  sons, 
quelques  egards,  ils  se  ressemblent  'k  d’autres  :  ils 
-  sont  destines  au  merae  usage,  ils  font  partie  du 
meme  element.  La  fontaine  devient  riviere,  la 
riviere  se  perd  dans  la  mer.  Cette  mer  fait  partie 
du  vaste  ocean  qui  embrasse  toute  l’6tendue  de  la 
terre,  et  la  terre  elle-m&me  renferme  dans  son  sein 
toutce  qui  subsiste  parun  principe  de  vegetation. 

A  mesure  que  les  nations  se  sont  Iclairees,  leur 
idolatrie  a  du  se  raffiner.  Elies  ont  mieux  senti 
combien  l’univers  est  gouvern6  par  des  loix  gene- 
rales;  elles  se  sont  plus  rapprochees  de  l’unite 
dune  cause  efficiente.  Jamais  les  Grecs  n’ont  su 
simplifier  leurs  idees  au  dela  de  l’eau,  de  la  terre  et 
du  ciel,  qui,  sous  les  noms  de  Jupiter,  de  Neptune, 
et  de  Pluton,  contenoient  et  regissoient  toutes 
choses.  Mais  les  Egyptiens,  d'un  genie  plus  propre 
aux  speculations  abstraites,  formerent  enfin  leur 
Osiris t  le  premier  des  Dieux,  le  principe  intelli¬ 
gent,  qui  agissoit  sans  cesse  sur  le  principe  mate¬ 
riel,  connu  sous  le  nom  d’Isis  sa  femme  et  sa  sceur. 


*  Hor.  Carm.  L.  iii.  Od.  3. 

“ - Neque  Auster 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae.” 

t  Reraarquez  que  cet  Osiris  et  sa  sceur  etoient  les  plus  jeunes 
des  dieux.  II  avoit  fallu  aux  Egyptiens  un  grand  nombre  de 
siecles  pour  parvenir  k  cette  simplicite.  (1) 

(1)  Diodore  de  Sicile,  L.  i.  c.  8. 
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Des  gens,  qui  croyoient  k  l’6temit6  de  la  matiere, 
ne  pouvoient  gueres  aller  plus  loin.* 

LXXI.  Jupiter,  le  Dieu  de  la  mer  et  le  noir 
Pluton  6toient  freres.  Toutes  .les  branches  de 
leur  post6rit6  s’etendoient  k  l’infini,  etTenfermoient 
toute  la  nature.  Telle  6toit  la  mythologie  des 
anciens.  Pour  des  hommes  grossiers,  Fid6e  de  ge¬ 
neration  6toit  plus  naturelle  que  celle  de  creation. 
Elle  etoit  plus  ais£e  k  saisir,  elle  supposoit  moins  de 
puissance,  on  y  6toit  conduit  par  des  liaisons  sen- 
sibles;  mais  aussi  cette  generation  les  menoit  a 
etablir  une  hierarchie,  dont  ces  etres  libres  mais 
bornes  ne  pouvoient  pas  se  passer.  Les  trois  grands 
Dieux  exer<x>ient  une  puissance  paternelle  sur  leurs 
enfans,  habitans  de  la  terre,  des  airs,  et  des  mers ; 
et  la  primogeniture  de  Jupiter  lui  donnoit  une  su- 
periorite  sur  ses  freres,  qui  lui  merita  le  titre  de  roi 
des  dieux,  et  de  p£re  des  hommes.  •  Mais  ce  roi, 
ce  pere  supreme,  etoit  trop  borne  a  tous  egards, 
pour  nous  permettre  de  faire  honneur  aux  Grecs 
de  la  croyance  d’un  £tre  supreme. 

LXXII.  Ce  systeme,  tout  mal  construit  qu’il 
etoit,- rendoit  raison  de  tous  les  effets  de  la  nature. 
Mais  le  monde  moral,  rhomine,  son  sort,  et  ses  ac¬ 
tions  etoient  sans  divinites.  Lather  ou  la  terre  y 

*  Le  culte  du  soleil  a  ete  connu  de  tous  les  peuples.  Je  dirai 
ce  qui  m’en  paroit  la  raison.  C’est  peut4tre  le  seul  objet  de 
l’univers  k  la  fois  sensible  et  unique.  Sensible  k  tous  les  peuples, 
de  la  maniere  la  plus  brillante  et  la  plus  bienfaisante,  il  enlevoit 
leurs  hommages.  Unique  et  indivisible,  les  raisonneurs  qui  ne- 
toient  pas  trop  difficiles  trouvoient  en  lui  tous  les  grands  traits  de 
la  divinite. 
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e£it  6t£-peu  propre.  Du  besoin  denouveaux  dieux 
naquit  une  nouvelle  chaine  d’erreurs,  qui,  s’unis- 
sant  avec  la  premiere,  ne  forma  qu’un  m&me  ro¬ 
man  th^ologique.  Je  soup^onne  que  ce  syst£me 
naquit  plus  tard.  L’homme  ne  songe  gu&res  a 
rentrer  en  lui-m£me,  qu’apres  avoir  £puis£  les  objets 
Strangers. 

LXXIII.  Deux  hypotheses  ont  toujours  6te,  et 
seront  toujours.  Dans  l’une,  l’homme  n’a  re^u  du 
Cr^ateur  que  la  raison  et  la  volont£.  s  C’est  a  lui  k 
decider  de  l’usage  qu’il  en  fera,  et  &  r£gler  ses  ac¬ 
tions  a  son  gr6.  Dans  l’autre,  il  ne  peut  agir  que 
suivant  les  loix  pr66tablies  de  la  Divinity,  dont  il 
n’est  que  l’instrument.  Le  sentiment  le  trompe,  et 
lorsqu’il  croit  suivre  sa  volont6,  il  ne  suit  en  effet 
que  celle  de  son  maitre.  Ces  dernieres  id6es  ont 
pu  naitre  dans  l’esprit  d’un  peuple  a  peine  sorti  de 
l’enfance.  Peu  fait  aux  ressorts  compliqu£s  de  la 
machine,  les  grandes  vertus,  les  crimes  atroces,  les 
inventions  utiles  de  ce  petit  nombre  dames  singu- 
li&res,  qui  ne  doivent  rien  a  leur  si&cle,  lui  paru- 
fent  surpasser  les  forces  humaines:  Il  vft  partout 
des  dieux  agissans,  qui  inspiroient  le  vice  ou  la  ver- 
tu  aux  foibles  mortels,  incapables  de  se  soustraire  a 
leurs  volont£s.#  Ce  n’est  pas  la  prudence  qui  in¬ 
spire  a  Pandare  le  dessein  de  rompre  la  trfcve,  et  de 
d^cocher  un  trait  au  cceur  de  M6n61as.  C’est  Mi- 


*  Je  ne  suis  pas  trop  content  de  cet  endroit.  Je  donne  la 
meilleure  raison  que  j’ai  pu  trouver ;  mais  il  me  semble  que  dans 
ces  premiers  sikcles,  on  e&t  d(i  &tre  guide  par  le  sentiment,  et  le 
sentiment  est  tout  entier  du  c6t6  de  la  liberte. 
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verve  qui  lc  pousse  a  cet  attentat.*  La  malheu- 
reuse  Phedre  nest  point  coupable.  V£nus,  outlie 
des  mepris  d’Hyppolite,  allume  dans  le  eoeur  de 
eette  reine  une  flamme  ineestueuse,  qui  la  pr£cipite 
au  crime  et  a  la  mort.f  Un  dieu  se  cliargea  de 
chaque  £v£nement  de  la  vie,  de  eliaque  passion  de 
l’ame,  et  de  chaque  ordre  de  la  soci£t6. 

LXXIV.  Mais  ees  dieux  de  l’homme,  ces  pas¬ 
sions  et  ces  facult£s  generalises  et  personnifi£es  de 
cette  maniere,  n’avoient  qu’une  existence  meta¬ 
physique  et  trop  peu  sensible  pour  les  hommes.  II 
falloit  les  fondre  avec  les  dieux  de  la  nature,  et 
eest  iei  que  l’aliegorie  imagina  mille  rapports  fan- 
tasques,  car  l’esprit  veut  au  moins  une  apparence 
de  verite.  II  etoit  naturel  que  le  dieu  de  la  mer 
le  fut  des  matelots.  L’expression  figure  de  cet 
ceil  qui  voittout,  de  ces  rayons  qui  percent  les  airs, 
pouvoit  ais^ment  faire  du  soleil  un  habile  prophkte, 
et  un  archer  adroit.  Mais  pourquoi  la  plan&te  V 6- 
nus  est-elle  m&re  des  amours  ?  Pourquoi  s’61kve- 
t-elle  de  l’6cume  des  flots  ?  Laissons  ces  £nigmes 
aux  devins.  Aussitot  que  les  d^partemens  des 
dieux  de  la  nature  humaine  furent  6tablis,  ils  du- 
rent  enlever  tout  le  culte  des  hommes.  Ils  par- 
loient  au  cceur  et  aux  passions,  au  lieu  que  les  dieux 


*  Homer.  Iliad.  L.  iv.  v.  93?  &c. 

•f  AXX*  ert  ravTn  rov  tgura  vtcsty. 
A n^w  &  ©flCTEt  tiTgaypco,  xctK<pa»ricrtrcit. 
Kat  Toy  pt y  rtp\y  uoXtpioy  <srt(pvxoToi 

Kreyet  >&a T»jg  apa (cr», . 

H  y  evxMris  pty,  aXK  cpa  avroXvrat 
Qatfya. - (1). 

(1)  Euripid.  HippoL  Act.  i.  r,  40. 
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physiques,  qui  n’avoient  point  acquis  d’attributs 
moraux,  rentrkrent  insensiblement  dans  le  mepris 
et  dansl’oubli.  Aussi  n’est-ceque  dans  l’antiquit6 
la  plus  reculee  que  je  vois  fumer  les  autels  de  Sa- 
turne.* 

LXXV.  Les  dieux  s’int6ressent  done  dans  les 
affaires  liumaines.  II  ne  se  passe  rien  dont  ils  ne 
soient  les  auteurs.  Mais  sont-ils  les  auteurs  du 
crime  ?  Cette  consequence  nous  effraye :  un  payen 
n’hesitoit  point  a  l’admettre,fet  ne  pouvoit  en  eftet 
h&siter.  Les  dieux  inspiroient  souvent  des  des- 
seins  vicieux.  Pour  les  suggerer,  il  falloit  les 
vouloir,  et  m&me  les  aimer.  II  ne  leur  restoit  pas 
la  ressource  d’un  petit  mal  permis  dans  le  meilleur 
des  mondes  possibles.f  Ce  mal  n’6toit  pas  seule- 
ment  permis,  il  6toit  autoris6,  et  d’ailleurs  les  diffe- 
rentes  divinit^s,  born6es  Fleurs  d^partemens.par- 
ticuliers,  6toient  tr&s  indiff6rentes  a  un  bien  gene¬ 
ral  qu’elles  ne  connoissoient  point.  Chacune 
suivoit  son  caractere,  et  n’inspiroit  que  les  passions 
qu’elle  ressentoit.  Le  dieu  de  la  guerre  6toit  fier, 
brutal,  et  sanguinaire;  la  deesse.de  la  prudence, 
sage,  retenue,  peu  sincere ;  la  mkre  des  amours, 
aimable,  voluptueuse,  emportee  dans  ses  caprices; 
la  ruse  et  la  souplesse  convenoient  au  dieu  des 
marcliands;  et  les  cris  des  malheureux  flattoient 
l’oreille  du  tyran  soup^onneux  des  morts,  du  noir 
monarque  des  enfers. 


*  J’entends  chez  les  Grecs ;  son  cultese  conservalong  terns  en 
llalie. 

t  Fontepelle  dansl’Eloge  de  M.  de  Leibnitz. 
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LXXVI.  Un  dieu  p£re  des  homines  Test  de  tous 
egalement.  II  lie  eonnoit  ni  la  liaine,  ni  lafaveur. 
Mais  les  divinit^s  partiales  doivent  avoir  des  favoris. 
Ne  distingueront-elles  pas  ceux  dont  le  gout  est 
conforme  au  leur?  Mars  lie  pent  qu’aimer  ces 
Thraces  dont  la  guerre  est  l’unique  occupation,* 
et  ces  Scythes  dont  la  boisson  la  plus  delicieuse  est 
le  sang  de  leurs  ennemis.j'  Les  mceurs  d’un  habi¬ 
tant  deCypreJ  ou  de  Corinthe,  lieux  oil  tout 
respiroit  le  luxe  et  la  mollesse,  devoient  plaire  a  la 
d6esse  des  amours.  La  reconnoissance  se  joignOit 
au  gout.  Des  sentimens  de  preference  6toient  dus 
k  des  peuples  dont  les  mceurs  n’etoientqu’un  culte 
detourn6  de  leurs  dieux  tut,61aires.  Le  culte  m6me 
qu’on  leur  rendoit  se  rapportoit  toujours  a  leur 
caractfcre.  Ces  victimes  humaines  qui  expiroient 
sur  l’autel  de  Mars,§  ces  mille  courtisanes  qui  se 
d6vouoient  au  temple  de  Venus, ||  toutes  ces  femmes 
distingu6es  de  Babylone,  qui  lui  immoloient  leur 

*  Herodot.  L.  v.  c.  4,  5.  Meziriac.  Comm,  sur  les  Epitr. 
d’Ovide,  tom.  i.  p.  1 62. 

f  Herodot.  L.  iv.  c.  64,  65. 

|  M.  de  Vaugelas  m’apprend  que  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  1’antiquite 
il  faut  toujours  dire  Cypre,  quoique  le  nom  moderne  soit  Cliy- 
pre.  (1)  Je  vois  que  MM.  de  Fenelon  (2)  et  de  Vertot  (3)  ont 
fait  cette  distinction. 

§  Herod,  L.  v.  c.  4,  5.  Mimic.  Feel.  Octav.  c.  25.  p.  258.  Luc. 
Phars.  L.  i.  Lactant.  L.  i.  c.  25. 

||  Strab.  Geog.  L.  viii.  p.  378. 

(1)  Rern.deM.  dcVaugclassur  la  Langue  Franfoise,  tom.  i.  p.  102,  103. 

(2)  Dans  le  TWruaque. 

(3)  Dans  son  Hist,  de  Maltlie. 
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pudeur,*  ne  pouvoient  qu’attirer  a  ces  divers 
peuples,  la  faveur  la  plus  distingu^e  de  leurs  pro- 
tecteurs.  Mais  co'mme  les  int6r£ts  des  nations  ne 
sont  pas  moins  opposes  que  leurs  mceurs,  il  falloit 
que  les  dieux  adoptassent  les  querelles  de  leurs 
adorateurs.  “  Quoi !  voir  avec  patience  que  cette 
ville  qui  m’61£ve  cent  temples  succombe  sous  le  fer 
d’un  conqu£rant?  All!  plutbt!.  .  .  C’est  ainsi 
que  chez  les  Grecs,  une  guerre  panni  les  hommes 
en  allumoit  une  parmi  les  dieux.  Troye  bouleversa 
le  ciel.  Le  Scamandre  vit  briller  l’^gide  de  Mi  nerve, 
il  fut  t6moin  de  l’effet  des^leclies  sorties  du  carquois 
d’Apolton,  il  sentit  le  redoutable  trident  de  Nep¬ 
tune,  qui  soulevoit  la  terre  sur  ses  fondemens. 
Quelquefois  les  arrets  inevitables  du  destin  r£ta- 
blissoient  la  paix.f  Mais  le  plus  souvent  les  divers 
dieux  convenoient  mutuellement  de  s’abandonner 

*  Herod.  L.  i.  c.  199. 

Elies  etoient  tenues  de  se  prostituer  une  fois  de  leur  vie  au 
premier  venu,  dans  le  temple  de  Venus.  M.  de  yoltaire,  qui 
leur  impose  cette  obligation  une  fois  tous  les  ans,  la  traite  de 
fable  insensee.  (1)  Cependant  Herodote  avoit  voyage  sur  les  lieux, 
et  M.  de  Voltaire  a  trop  lu  Thistoire,  pour  ignorer  combien  de 
triomphes  pareils  la  superstition  a  remportes  sur  l’humanite  et  sur 
la  vertu.  Que  pense-t-il  d’un  acte  de  foi  ?  Je  previens  sa  reponse. 
Au  reste  j'ignorois  que  Babylonefut  la  ville  de  Tunivers  la  mieux 
policee.  Quinte  Curce  la  depeint  comme  la  plus  licentieuse; 
Berose  le  Babylonien  se  plaint  lui-m&me  que  ses  concitoyens, 
franchissant  toutes  les  barri&res  de  la  pudeur,  vivoient  k  la 
manure  des  b&tes,  et  le  scholiaste  de  Juvenal  nous  faitsentir  que 
de  son.  terns  ils  n'avoient  point  degeneres.  (2) 

t  Mythol.  de  Banier,  tom.  ii.  p.  487'.  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  xv. 

(1)  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  vi.  p.24. 

(2)  Quint.  Curt.  Gest.  Alex.  L.v.c.  i.  etCommeiit.  Freinshe'un.  inLoc. 
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reciproquement  leurs  ennemis  ;* * * §  car  sur  l’Olympe, 
comme  sur  la  terre,  la  haine  a  toujours  plus 
puissante  que  Famiti6. 

LX XVII.  Un  culte  6pur6  eut  et6  peu  assorti  k 
de  telles  divinites.  Les  peuples  veulent  des  objets 
sensibles ;  une  figure  qui  d6core  leurs  temples,  et 
fixe  leurs  idees.  Ilfalloit  assur6ment  la  plus  belle 
de  toutes  les  figures.  Mais  quelle  est  cette  figure  ? 
Deniandez-le  aux  homines,  c’est  sans  doute  la  leur. 
Peut-6tre  un  taureau  r6pondroit-il  un  peu  differem- 
ment.f  La  sculpture  se  perfectionne  pour  servir 
k  la  devotion,  et  les  temples  se  remplissent  de  sta¬ 
tues  de  vieillards,  de  jeunes  gens,  de  femmes,  et 
d’enfans,  suivant  les  attributs  diff&ens  de  chacun 
des  dieux. 

LXXVIII.  La  beauty  nest  peut-&tre  fondle 
que  sur  l’usage.  La  figure  humaine  n’est  belle 
que  parce  quelle  se  rapporte  si  bien  aux  usages 
auxquels  elle  est  destin£e.  La  figure  divine  est  la 
meme;  il  faut  que  ses  usages  le  soient  aussi,  et 
meine  ses  d£fauts.  De-D  cette  g;6n6ration  erossi&re 
des  dieux,  qui  ne  composent  plus  qu’une  famille  k 
la  manifcre  des  hommes ;  de-la  leurs  fetes  de  nectar 
et  d’ambrosie,  et  la  nourriture  qu’ils  re^oivent  dans 
les  sacrifices.  J  De-D  encore  leur  sommeil,§  et  leurs 
douleurs.||  Des  dieux,  devenus  des  hommes  tr&s 

*  Eurip.  Hippolit.  Act.  v.  ver.  1327.  etOvid.  Metam.  passim. 

f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor,  L.  i.  c.  27,  28. 

X  V.  les  Cesars  de  Julien  par  M.  Spanheim,  p.  257,  258.  Rom. 
876.  les  Oisfeaux  d’Aristophane  et  Lucien  presque  partout. 

§  Horn.  Iliad.  L.  i.  v.  609. 

||  Id.  L.  v.  ver.  335. 
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puissans,  devoient  souvent  visiter  la  terre,  habiter 
clans  les  temples,  se  plaire  aux  amusemens  de 
1’homme,  assister  a  la  chasse,  ala  danse,  et  quelque- 
fois  devenir  sensibles  aux  charmes  d’une  mortelle 
et  donner  naissance  a.  une  race  de  h6ros. 

LXXIX.  Dans  ces  grands  ev^nemens,  ou,  du 
jeu  d’un  grand  nombre  d’acteurs,  dont  les  vues, 
la  situation  et  le  caract£re  different,  il  nait  une 
unit6  d’action,  ou  plutdt  d’effet;  c’est  peut-etre  dans 
les  seules  causes  generates  qu’il  faut  chercher  la 
leur. 

LXXX.  Dans  les  ev^nemens  plus  particuliers, 
le  proceed  de  la  nature  est  tr&s  different  de  celui 
des  philosophes.  Chez  elle  il  y  a  peu  d’effets  assez 
simples,  pour  ne  devoir  leur  origine  qu’a  une  seule 
cause ;  au  lieu  que  nos  sages  s’attachent  d’ordinaire 
a  une  cause,  non  seulement  universelle,  mais 
unique.  Evitons  cet  £cueil ;  pour  peu  qu’une 
action  paroisse  compliquee,  admettons  y  les  causes 
generates,  sans  rejetter  le  dessein  et  le  hasard.  Sylla 
se  d£met  du  pouvoir  souverain.  Cesar  le  perd  avec 
la  vie:  cependant  leurs  attentats  avoient  6t6  pre- 
c£d6s  par  leurs  conquetes :  avant  de  devenir  les 
plus  puissans  des  Romains,  ils  en  6toient  les  plus 
renommes.  Auguste  les  suit  de  prejs.  Tyran  san- 
guinaire,*  soup^onne  de  lacliet6,  le  plus  grand  des 
crimes  dans  un  chef  de  parti, f  il  parvient  au  trone, 

*  Apres  la  prise  de  Peruse  il  sacrifia  trois  cens  des  principaux 
citoyens  sur  un  autel  erige  a  la  divinite  de  son  p&re.  V.  Suet.  L. 
ii.  c.  15. 

t  Sueton.  L.  ii.  c.  l6. 
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et  fait  oublier  aux  republicans  qu’iltf  eussent  jamais 
ete  libres.  La  disposition  de  ces  republicains  di- 
minue  ma  surprise.  Egalement  incapables  de 
liberty  sous  Sylla  et  sous  Auguste,,  ils  ignoroient 
cette  v£rit£  sous  celui-la :  des  guerres  civiles  et 
deux  proscriptions  plus  cruelles  que  la  guerre,  leur 
avoient  appris,  du  terns  de  celui-ci,  que  la  r^pub- 
lique,  affaiss^e  sous  le  poids  de  sa  grandeur  et  de 
sa  corruption,  ne  pouvoit  subsister  sans  maitre. 
D’ailleurs  Sylla,  chef  de  la  noblesse,  combattoit  a 
la  t&te  de  ces  tiers  patriciens,  qui  vouloient  bien 
farmer  du  glaive  du  despotisme  pour  les  venger  de 
leurs  ennemis  et  des  siens,  mais  non  laisser  entre 
ses  mains  le  pouvoir  de  les  detruire  eux-m6mes. 
Ils  avoient  vaincu,  non  pour  lui  mais  avec  lui :  la 
harangue  de  L^pide  *  et  la  conduite  de  Pomp£e'|' 
font  assez  sentir  que  Sylla  aima  mieux  descendre 
du  trdne  qu’en  tomber.  Mais  Auguste,  a  l’exemple 
de  C^sar,J  ne  se  servit  que  de  ces  hardis  aventuriers, 
Agrippa,  Mec^ne,  Pollion,  dont  la  fortune  attache 
a  la  sienne  s’^vanouissoit  dans  une  aristocratic  de 
nobles,  divises  entr’eux,  mais  unis  pour  accabler 
tout  homme  nouveau. 

LXXXI.  Des  circonstances  heureiises,  les  de¬ 
bauches  d’ Antoine,  la  foiblesse  de  L^pide,  la  cre- 
dulite  de  Ciceron  travaillfcrent  de  concert  pour  lui 
avec  cette  disposition  g^n^rale :  mais  il  faut  avouer 

*  Sallust.  Fragm.  p.  404.  Edit.  Thys. 
t  Freinsheim.  Supplem.  L.  Ixxxix.  c.  2 6 — 33. 
t  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  iv.  p.  109..  Sueton.  ubi  infra, 
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aussi  que,  s’il  ne  fit  pas  naitre  ces  circonstances,  il 
les  employa  en  grand  politique.  Que  la  variet6  de 
mes  objets  ne  me  permet-elle  de  faire  connoitre  ce 
gouvernement  raffing  ces  chaines  qu’on  portoit  sans 
les  sentir,  ce  prince  confondu  parmi  les  citoyens, 
ce  senat  respect^  par  son  maitre ! *  Choisissons  en 
un  trait. 

^.uguste,  maitre  des  revenus  de  l’empire  et  des 
riclies^es  du  monde,  distingua  toujours  son  patri- 
moine  de  particular  du  tr£sor  public.  II  fit  ainsi 
paroitre  a  peu  de  frais  sa  moderation,  qui  laissoit  a 
ses  beritiers  des  biens  inf6rieurs  a  ceux  de  plusieurs 
de  ses  sujets,t  et  son  amour  de  la  patrie,  qui  avoit 
abandonne  au  service  de  l’^tat,  deux  patrimoines 
entiers  et  une  somme  immense  provenue  des  legs 
de  ses  amis  defunts.J 

LXXXII.  Une  penetration  ordinaire  suffit  pour  Mgme'ac- 
sentir  lorsqu’une  action  est  k  la  fois  cause  et  effet.  et°ef?et?c 

*  J’attends  avec  impatience  la  suite  des  dissertations  sur  ce  sujct, 
que  M.  de  la  Bleterie  nous  a  promises.  Le  systeme  d’Auguste  si 
souvent  meconnu  y  paroitra  dessine  jusqu’h.ses  moindres  rameaux. 

Cet  auteur  pense  avec  finesse  et  une  aimable  liberte;  il  discute 
sans  secheresse,  et  s’exprime  avec  toutes  les  graces  d’un  style  clair 
et  elegant.  Peut-etre  que,  Descartes  de  1’histoire,  il  raisonne  un 
peu  trop  a  priori,  et  qu’il  etablit  ses  conclusions  moins  sur  les  au¬ 
torites  particuli&res  que  sur  des  inductions  generales:  mais  ce 
defaut  est  celui  d’un  homme  de  beaucoup  d’esprit. 

+  Toutes  deductions  faites  de  ses  legs  au  peuple  et  aux  soldats, 

Auguste  ne  laissa  h.  Tibere  et  A  Livie  que  millies  quingentics, 
trente  millions  de  livres.  L'augure  Lentulus  mort  sous  son  regne, 
possedoit  quater  millies,  quatre-vingt  millions.  V.  Sueton.  L.  ii. 
c.  101.  Senec.  de  Benefic.  L.  ii. 

t  Quater  decies  millies,  deux  cens  quatre  vingt  millions.  V. 

Suet.  Loc.  citat  et  marmor.  Ancyran. 
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Dans  le  monde  moral  il  y  en  a  beaucoup  qui  le 
sont ;  ou  plutdt,  il  y  en  a  tres  peu  qui  ne  tiennent 
plus  ou  moins  de  la  nature  de  1’une  de  l’autre. 

La  corruption  de  tous  les  prdres  des  Romains 
vint  de  F6tenduc  de  leur  empire,  et  produisit  la 
grandeur  de  la  republique.* 

-  Mais  il  faut  un  jugement  peu  commun,  lorsque 
deux  clioses  existent  toujours  ensemble,  et  parois- 
sent  intim&nent  liees,  pour  discemer  qu’elles  ne  se 
doivent  point  leur  origine  Fune  a  l’autre. 

LXXXIIL  Les  sciences,  dit-on,naissentdu  luxe: 
un  peuple  £clair6  sera  toujours  vicieux.  Je  ne  le 
crois  pas.  Les  sciences  ne  sont  point  les  biles  du 
luxe ;  mais  Tune  et  l’autre  naissent  de  l’industrie. 
Les  arts  6bauch£s  satisfont  aux  premiers  besoins 
de  Fhomme.  Perfectionn6s,.  ils  lui  en  trouvent  de 
nouveaux,  depuis  le  bouclier  de  Minerve  de  Vitel- 
lius  f  jusqu’aux  entretiens  pbilosophiques  de  Ci- 
c6ron.  Mais  a  mesure  que  le  luxe  corrompt  les 
moeurs,  les  sciences  les  adoucissent ;  semblables 
aux  pri&res  dans  Hom^re,  qui  parcourent  toujours 
la  terre  a  la  suite  de  Finjustice,  pour  adoucir  les 
fureurs  de  cette  cruelle  divinite.J 

*  V.  Montesq.  Consid.  sur  la  Grandeur  des  Romains. 

Je  distingue  la  grandeur  de  Tempire  Romain  d’avec  celle  de  la 
republique  :  l’une  consistoit  dans  le  nombre  des  provinces,  l’autre 
dans  celle  des  citoyens. 

t  Vitellius  envoya  des  galores  jusqu'aux  colonnes  d’llercule, 
pour  chercher  les  poissons  les  plus  rares,  dont  il  remplit  ce 
plat  monstrueux.  Si  nous  en  croyons  M.  Arbuthnot,  il  cobta 
765,6251.  sterling.  V.  Sueton.  in  Vitellio,  c.  13.  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not’s'Tables,  p.  138. 

t  MetowjctO’  utvs  ateyvfi  xiu cat.  Homer.  Iliad.  L.  ix.  v.  500. 
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Voil&  quelques  reflexions  qui  m’ont  paru  solides  Conclusion, 
sur  les  differens  usages  des  Belles-Lettres.  Heu- 
reux  si  je  pouvois  en  inspirer  le  gout !  J’aurois 
trop  bonne  opinion  de  moi-m£me,  si  je  ne  sentois 
pas. les  defauts  de  cet  essai;  j’en  aurois  une  trop 
mauvaise,  si  je  n’esperois  pas  que  dans  un  age  moms 
precoce  et  avec  des  connoissances  plus  dtendues  je 
pourrai  me  voir  plus  en  dtat  d’y  suppleer.  On. 
pourra  dire  que  ces  reflexions  sont  vraies,  mais 
usees,  ou  qu’elles  sont  nouvelles,  mais  paradoxales. 

Quel  auteur  aime  les  critiques  ?  Cependant  la  pre¬ 
miere  me  deplairoit  le  moins.  L’avantage  de  l’art 
m’est  plus  cher  que  la  gloire  de  l’artiste. 


DIGRES- 


'  (  95  ) 

DIGRESSION  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
BRUTUS. 

The  memory  of  Cassar,  celebrated  as  it  is,  has 
not  been  transmitted  down  to  posterity  with  such 
uniform  and  increasing  applause  as  that  of  his 
patriot  assassin.  Marc  Antony  acknowledged 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  Augustus  refused 
to  violate  his  statues.* * * §  All  the  great  writers  of 
the  succeeding  age  enlarged  on  his  praises, f  and 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  imperial  government,  the  character  of 
Brutus  was  studied  as  the  perfect  idea  of  Roman 
virtue.  J  In  England  as  in  France,  in  modern  Italy 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  his  name  has  always  been 
mentioned  with  respect  by  the  adherents  of  mo¬ 
narchy, §  and  pronounced  with  enthusiasm  by  the 

*  Plutarch  in  Antonio,  p.  925,  in  Brut.  p.  1011.  Among  these 
were  the  statues,  which  the  Athenians  had  erected  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  by  the  side  of  their  own  deliverers,  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton. 

t  Under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Cremutius  Cordus 
was  arraigned  before  the  senate  for  the  encomiums  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  in  his  history  on  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Hejustified  himself 
by  the  toleration  of  Augustus  and  the  example  of  Asinius  Pollio, 
Messala  and  Livy :  nor  was  it  within  the  tyrant’s  power  to  sup¬ 
press  his  writings,  or  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  iv.  34,  35. 

J  M.  Antonin,  de  Rebus  suis,  L.  i. 

§  Velleius  Paterculus,  an  elegant  writer,  but  servilely  devoted 
to  the  imperial  family,  and  most  probably  one  of  the  judges  who 
condemned  Cremutius,  can  only  say  of  Brutus,'  Corrupto  animo 
ejus  in  diem  quae  illi  omnes  virtutes  unius  facti  temeritate  abstuliL 
ii.  72. 
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friends  of  freedom.  It  may  seem  rash  and  invi¬ 
dious  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  ages ;  yet 
surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  in  what  con¬ 
sisted  the  DIVINE  VIRTUE  OF  BRUTUS? 

The  few  patriots  who,  by  a  bold  and  well-con¬ 
certed  enterprize,  have  delivered  their  country 
from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery,  Timoleon,  and 
the  elder  Brutus,  Andrew  Doria,  and  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  three  peasants  of  Switzerland,*  and  the 
four  princes  of  Orange,  excite  the  warmest  sensa¬ 
tions  of  esteem  and  gratitude  in  those  breasts 
which  feel  for  the  interest  of  mankind.  But  the 
design  of  the  younger  Brutus  was  vast  and  perhaps 
impracticable,  the  execution  feeble  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Neither  as  a  statesman  nor  as  a  general  did 
Brutus  ever  approve  himself  equal  to  the  arduous 
task  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken,  of  restoring  the 
commonwealth ;  instead  of  restoring  it,  the  death 
of  a  mild  and  generous  usurper  produced  only  a 
series  of  civil  wars,  and  the  reign  of  three  tyrants 
whose  union  and  whose  discord  were  alike  fatal  to 
the  Roman  people." 

The  sagacious  Tully  often  laments  that  he  could  j 
be  pleased  with  nothing  in  the  ides  of  March,  ex¬ 
cept  the  ides  themselves ;  that  the  deed  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  a  manly  courage,  but  supported  by 
childish  counsels ;  that  the  tyranny  survived  the 
tyrant ;  as  the  conspirators,  satisfied  with  fame  and  j 


*  Who  in  the  year  1308  delivered  their  country  from  the  Aus¬ 
trian  yoke.  See  Simlerus  de  Republica  Helvetica  ;  Guillimannus 
de  Rebus  Helveticis,  and  the  great  Chronicle  of  Tschudi. 
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revenge,  had  neglected  every  measure  that  might 
have  restored  public  liberty.*  Whilst  Brutus  and 
Cassius  contemplated  their  own  heroism  with  the 
most  happy  complacency,  Marc  Antony,  who  had 
preserved  his  life,  and  the  first  magistracy  of  the 
state,  by  their  injudicious  clemency,  seized  the 
papers  and  treasure  of  the  Dictator,  inflamed  the 
people  and  the  veterans*  and  drove  them  out  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  without  any  other  opposition 
than  some  grave  remonstrances  which  the  patriots 
vainly  addressed  to  the  Consul. f 

The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  dangerous  aid 
of  young  Ctesar,  awakened  in  the  senate  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  resistance.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
time  to  seize  on  Macedonia  and  Syria,  whilst  the 
forces  of  Antony  were  diverted  and  alniost  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  memorable  siege  of  Modena.  The  le¬ 
gions  stationed  in  those  provinces  acknowledged 
them  as  lawful  proconsuls,  the -wealth  of  the  east 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  they  had  collected  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,J  before  the 
triumvirs  had  cemented  their  union  with  the  no¬ 
blest  blood  of  Rome,  and  were,  prepared  to  lead 
their  veteran  legions  against  the  last  defenders  of 
the  public  liberty.  Cassius  was  of  opinion,  that 

*  See  the  XIVth,  XVth,  and  XVI  th  Books  of  the  Epistles  to 
Atticus. 

t  See  Epistol.  ad  Famil.  xi.  2,  3.  The  spirit  of  these  letters 
is  finely  tempered  by  the  politeness  with  which  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius  address  the  Consul.  They  respect  the  magistrate  whilst  they 
defy  the  tyrant. 

+  Appian.  L.  iv.  p.  640.. 
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they  should  protract  their  military  operations  into 
the  approaching  winter ;  but  though  Cassius  was 
the  older  and  the  better  soldier,*  had  been  the  first 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  the  principal 
support  of  the  war,  he  yielded,  with  a  sigh,  to  the 
authority  of  Brutus,  whose  mind,  oppressed  with 
laborious  anxiety,  wished  impatiently  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  division,  f  The  decision  was  unfavourable ; 
and  both  the  chiefs,  relinquishing  all  their  remain¬ 
ing  hopes,  and  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
calamities  which  they  had  brought  on  their  coun¬ 
try,  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  a  hasty  act  of  de¬ 
spair.  “  Brutus  and  Cassius  (says  the  President 
Montesquieu)  killed  themselves  with  a  precipitancy 
that  cannot  be  excused;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  this  part  of  their  history  without  pitying  the 
republic,  which  was  thus  abandoned.  The  death 
of  Cato  was  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy ;  but 
these  men,  in  some  measure,  opened  the  tragedy 
by  their  own  deaths.’ J 

The  justice  of  the  memorable  ides  of  March  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  above  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  and  will  so  remain,  as  long  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  shall  be  considered  by 
different  tempers  in  different  lights.  Men  of  high 

and  active  spirits,  who  deem  the  loss  of  liberty,  or 

‘ 

*  Fuit  autem  dux  Cassius  melior  quanto  vir  Brutus.  Velleius 
Paterculus,  ii.  72. 

t  This  anecdote  was  preserved  by  Messalla,  who  in  the  court 
of  Augustus  was  always  proud  of  remembering  Cassius  as  his  ge¬ 
neral.  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  34. 

£  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  des  Romains,  chap.  jcii. 
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sometimes,  in  other  words,  the  loss  of  power,  the 
worst  of  misfortunes,  will  approve  the  use  of  every 
stratagem  and  every  weapon  in  the  chace  of  the 
common  foe  of  society.  They  will  ask  how  a  ty¬ 
rant,  who  has  raised  hiirfself  above  the  laws,  and 
usurped  the  forces  of  the  state,  can  be  punished, 
except  by  an  assassination ;  and  whether  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  most  aggravates  his  crime,  ought 
to  secure  his  person  and  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lovers  of  order  and  moderation, 
who  are  swayed  by  the  calm  of  reason,  rather  than 
by  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  will  never  consent 
to  establish  every  private  citizen  the  judge  and 
avenger  of  the  public  injury,  or  to  purchase  a  tem¬ 
porary  deliverance  by  the  severe  retaliation  that 
will  surely  be  exercised  on  those,  who  have  first 
violated  the  laws  of  war.  The  fate  of  Caesar  was 
alleged  to  colour  the  edict  of  proscription;*  and 
perhaps  the  generous  ambition  of  the  younger 
Guise  would  have  been  startled  at  the  massacre  of 
Paris,  had  it  not  satisfied  his  great  revenge  against 
the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  and  other  leaders  of  a 
party,  whom  not  without  reason  he  accused  of  his 
father’s  murder.')'  We  may  observe  that  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  tyrants  has  been  generally  applauded 
by  the  ancients.  The  fate  of  a  great  empire  is 
usually  decided  by  the  sword  of  war ;  but  against 
the  petty  usurper  of  a  Greek  or  Italian  city,  the 
dagger  of  conspiracy  had  been  often  found  as  effi- 

*  Appian.  iv.  p.  593. 

t  See  the  34th  Book  of  the  History  of  Thuanus. 
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cacious  an  instrument  ’  The  same  doctrine  is  as 
generally  condemned  by  the  present  nations  of 
Europe ;  influenced  by  a  milder  system  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
bloody  mischiefs  perpetrated  both  by  the  Catholics 
and  the  Calvinists  during  the  alliance  of  religious 
and  political  fanaticism. 

Whilst  the  merit  of  Brutus’s  godlike  stroke, 
(for  such  it  has  been  called*)  is  at  least  doubtful, 
we  can  only  allow  in  his  favour,  that  by  acting  up 
to  the  established  standard  of  Roman  virtue  he  is 
entitled  to  our  indulgence,  and  in  some  measure  to 
bur  esteem.  But  in  these  nice  cases,  where  the 
esteem  is  bestowed  on  the  intention,  rather  than 
bn  the  action,  we  ought  to  be  well  assured  that 
the  intention  Was  pure  from  any  interested  or  pas¬ 
sionate  motive ;  that  it  was  not  the  hasty  sugges¬ 
tion  of  resentment  or  vanity,  but  the  calm  result 
of  consistent  and  well  grounded  virtue,  impatient 
of  slavery,  and  tender  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
The  praises  of  antiquity,  and  the  noble  spirit  that 
breathes  in  the  epistles  of  Brutus, f  may  indeed  pre- 

*  Tho’  Cato  liv’d,  tho’  Tully  spoke, 

Tho’  Brutus  dealt  the  godlike  stroke  ; 

Yet  perish’d  fated  Rome. 

f  He  declares  (Epist.  l6,  or  22,  in  Middleton’s  edition)  that 
Were  his  father  alive  again  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  possess  a 
power  above  the  laws  and  the  senate.  Pity  it  is  that  this  whole 
Correspondence,  and  particularly  this  celebrated  epistle  should 
be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  forgery'  committed  in  those  ages 
when  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  See  Tunstal 
and  Markland  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  Dr.  Middleton  on 
the. other. 

,  possess 
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possess  us  in  favour  of  his  moral  character ;  but  it 
is  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  private  as  well  as 
pub, lie,  which  must  in  a  great  degree  acquit  or 
condemn  the  conspirator. 

Plutarch  singles  out  of  the  whole  life  of  Brutus, 
one  exceptionable  action ;  his  promising  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Lacedasmon  and  Thessalonica  to  his  troops.* 
But  had  Plutarch  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
epistles  of  Atticus,  he  would  have  seen  in  that 
faithful  mirror  of  the  times,  some  instances  of  ava¬ 
rice  and  inhumanity,  which  the  philosophic  Brutus 
could  not  have  excused  by  the  sad  necessity  pf 
civil  war. 

When  Cicero  was  appointed  Proconsul  of  Cili-r 
cia,  his  first  object  was  to  relieve  the  cities  of  his 
government,  almost  ruined  by  the  heavy  debts 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  contract  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rapaciousness  of  his  predecessors. 
The  case  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  deserved  peculiar 
compassion.  One  Scaptius,  a  Roman  money  bro¬ 
ker,  strongly  recommended  by  Brutus,  claimed 
very  large  sums  as  due  to  him  from  that  city.  The 
deputies  of  Salamis  acknowledged  the  debt,  and 
made  a  tender  of  the  money  with  legal  interest,  as 
it  was  fixed  by  Cicero’s  edict,  at  twelve  per  cent, 
and  compound  interest  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
But  Scaptius  demanded  fartyTeight  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  his  usurious  bond;  and 
to  enforce  his  demand  by  military  execution,  he 

*  Plutarch,  in  Brut. 
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had  obtained  from  the  former  proconsul  a  troop  of 
horse,  with  which  he  kept  the  senate  house  of  Sa- 
lamis  closely  besieged,  till  five  of  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  senators  were  actually  starved  to  death.  This 
proconsul  was  Appius  Claudius,  the  father-in-law 
of  Brutus ;  and  when  the  province  of  Cilicia  de¬ 
volved  upon  Cicero,  the  same  Brutus  recommend¬ 
ed,  with  more  than  common  earnestness,  the  affairs 
of  Scaptiusto  the  favour  of  the  new  governor.  Ci¬ 
cero  was  at  first  surprised  at  finding  so  intimate  a 
connexion  between  a  man  of  merit  and  an  infa¬ 
mous  usurer,  but  he  was  still  more  astonished, 
when  the  shameful  secret  was  disclosed.  The 
wretched  agent  disappeared,  and  the  virtuous  Bru¬ 
tus,  without  a  blush,  avowed  himself  the  credi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salamians.  As  soon  as  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  instead  of  commiserating  the  ruin  of  a  city 
under  his  immediate  patronage,  he  insisted  on  the 
utmost  rigour  of  his  iniquitous  demands,  and  re¬ 
quested  of  Cicero,  in  the  most  haughty  terms,  that 
he  would  send  the  same  Scaptius  into  Cyprus  at 
the  head  of  a  second  troop  of  horse  to  exact  the 
extravagant  amount  of  the  accumulated  principal 
and  interest.  On  this  occasion  the  virtue  of  Ci¬ 
cero  was  supported  by  a  noble  firmness.  “  I 
should  be  desirous  (he  repeats  it  in  several  places) 
to  oblige  Brutus,  but  I  cannot  sacrifice  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  principles  of 
justice,  the  uniformity  of  my  character,  and  the 
approbation  of  all  good  men.  I  shall  be  concerned 
to  lose  his  friendship,  but  I  shall  be  still  more  con¬ 
cerned 
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-  eerned  to  lose  the  esteem  I  have  ever  entertained 
for  him.”*  . 

The  numerous  crimes  of  Verres,  exaggerated  as 
they  most  probably  have  been,  by  the  strongest 
powers  of  eloquence,  scarcely  furnish  such  an  in¬ 
stance  of  unrelenting  avarice  as  this  transaction  of 
Brutus,  which  is  related  by  Cicero,  with  the  can¬ 
did  simplicity  of  a  private  correspondence.  The 
money  due  from  the  city  of  Salamis  amounted  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds;  a  small  part  of 
the  immense  sums  which  Brutus  appears  to  have 
lent  out  on  similar  securities.f  We  cannot  forbear 
inquiring,  by  what  arts  a. private  citizen,  the  son 
of  a  proscribed  father,  and  awho  had.  never  com¬ 
manded  armies,  or  governed  provinces,  could  ac¬ 
cumulate  so  ample  a  fortune;  the  inquiry  would 
lead  to  some  suspicions  severe  but  not  unreason¬ 
able. 

In  the  beginning  of  theoivil  war  we  find  young 
Brutus  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  by  whose  order 
his  father  had  been  put  to  death  about  thirty  years 

*  “  Brutus/’  says  Cicero,  “  has  not  sent  me  one  letter,  in 
which  there  was  not  something  singular  and  arrogant.  His  style 
gives  me  little  uneasiness;  but  indeed  he  forgets  what,  and 'to 
whom  he  is  writing.”  For  this  whole  transaction  see  the  Epistles 
to  Atticus,  L.  v.  21.  vi.  1,2,3. 

f  Brutus,  by  Cicero’s  interest,  had  received  from  Ariobarza- 
nes,  King  of  Cappadocia,  a  hundred  talents  upon  account  of  a 
much  larger  sum  that  was  due  to  him.  The  concerns  of  Brutus 
in  Asia,  which  he  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  proconsul, 
filled  a  whole  volume  of  requests,  or  rather  mandates,  as  they 
are  called  by  Cicero. 
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before.*  This  sacrifice  of  filial  piety  to  a  superior, 
and  public  duty  has  been  highly  applauded.  But 
was  it  in  Brutus’s  power  either  to  remain  inactive, 
or  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  Ceesar?  Was  it  in  his 
power  to  refuse  to  follow  the  general  of  the  repub-: 
lie,  his  uncle  Cato,  the  consuls,  ten  consulars,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  senate,  and  the  flower  of  the 
equestrian  order  ?f  The  defeat  of  Pharsalia  and 
the  death  of  Pompey  removed  the  general  con¬ 
straint,  and  displayed  the  genuine  views  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  principal  men  of  his  party. 

There  were  some  very  respectable  senators,  men 
of  an  advanced  age,  moderate  tempers,  and  cool 
penetration,  who  had  never  entertained  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  hopes,  or  even  of  the  designs 
of  their  own  party.  Cicero,  Marcellus,  Sulpicius, 
Varro  had  been  driven  by  a  sense  of  honour  into 
scenes  of  war  and  tumult,  as  little  suited  to  their 
talents  as  to  their  inclination.  They  resolved  to 
consider  the  decision  of  Pharsalia  as  final,  and  not 
to  aggravate,  by  a  vain  resistance,  the  miseries  of 
their  country.  When  Cicero  returned  to  Rome, 
he  avoided  the  forum  and  the  senate,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  and  abilities  to  the  noble  design  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Grecian  philosophy  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  Y et  his  retirement  was  sometimes  invaded 

*  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  The  father  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  weak  and  wicked  Lepidus,  who  raised  a  rebellion  in  Italy 
after  the  death  of  Sylla. 

■f  Decern  fuimus  cunsvlares,  Sc c. — Qui  vero  preetorii  ?  quorum 
pririceps  M.  Cato,  See. — vt  magna  excusatione  opus  iis  sit,  qui 
in  ilia  castra  non  venerunt.  Philipp,  xiii.  13,  14. 
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by  his  own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  the  world ; 
by  the  comparison  of  his  tame  acquiescence,  with 
the  glorious  struggle  of  Cato,  Scipio,  Labienus, 
and  their  followers  who  had  anew  erected  the 
standard  of  liberty  in  Africa.* 

These  patriots,  of  more  active  spirits  and  more 
sanguine  hopes,  thought  it  even  yet  a  crime  to 
despair  of  the  republic.  Fifteen  months  wasted 
by  C'cesar  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  the  romantic 
campaign  of  Alexandria  and  the  rapid  conquest  of 
Pontus,  gave  them  time  to  assemble  a  new  army: 
of  twelve  legions,  disciplined  by  misfortune,  and 
deriving  fresh  courage  from  despair.  Fertile 
Africa  afforded  every  supply  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  alliance  of  Juba  filled  the  Roman  camp 
with  an  innumerable  host  of  Moors  and  Numb 
dians.  Spain  was  in  arms,  and  Italy  expected 
her  deliverers  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  im¬ 
patience.!  Ciesar  again  fought  and  triumphed; 
but  the  unconquered  soul  of  Cato  easily  escaped 
from  life  and  from  the  usurper.  Such  was  the 
constancy  of  that  patriot,  and  such  the  lessons 
which  lie  had  ever  inculcated  to  his  nephew 
Brutus;  let  us  next  examine  what  fruits  they 
produced. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Brutus  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  marshes  of  Thessaly.  He  made  the 

*  See  the  Epistles  to  Atticus,  xi.  7 ;  where  he  unbosoms  him¬ 
self  to  his  friend  with  a  very  wonderful,  or  rather  a  very  natural 
mixture  of  spirit  and  meanness,  of  patriotism  and  selfishness. 

t  Hist,  de  Bello  African.  18,  40.  Sueton.  in  Caesar.  66.  Dio. 
Cassius,  L.  xlii.  p.  338.  Cicero  ad  Attic.  L.  xi.  p.  7. 
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first  advances  to  the  conqueror,  experienced  his 
clemency,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into  his 
confidence.  The  latter  was  obtained  by  revealing, 
I  will  not  call  it  betraying,  whatever  he  had  been 
able  to  learn  of  Pompey?s  designs.*  He  then  left 
Csesar  to  follow  the  pursuit  he  had  pointed  out, 
and  entertained  himself  with  an  agreeable  tour 
through  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  In  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Rome,  resigned  himself  to 
the  calm  studies  of  history  and  rhetoric,  and 
passed  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  the  society  of 
Cicero  and  Atticus.  Their  literary  conversations 
were  sometimes  interrupted  by  complaints  of  the 
melancholy  situation  of  public  affairs.f 

At  a  time  when  Cicero-  was  in  retirement, 
Marcellus  in  voluntary  exile, J  and  Cato  in  arms, 
we  might  at  least  expect  that  the  nephew  of  Cato 
would  have  declined  any  political  connexion  with 
the  usurper.  When  Ctesar  set  out  for  the  African 
war,  Brutus  accepted  at  his  hands  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul;§  a  command  of 

*  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  Some  casuists,  Spaniards  and  others, 
have  attempted  tojustify  this  conduct.  (See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire, 
it  FArticle  Brutus.)  The  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour  are  the  best 
confutation  of  such  sophistry. 

f  See  Cicero’s  twoTreatises  De  Claris  Oratoribus  and  De  Orator. 
both  which  he  dedicated  to  Brutus  about  this  time.  The  latter 
gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  controversy  between  them. 

J  He  retired  to  Mytilene  and  refused  to  accept  the  victors 
clemency.  His  letters  (see  ad  Familiar.  L.  iv.)  are  full  of  noble 
sentiments,  and  his  behaviour  does  not  appear  to  have  disgraced 
them. 

§  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  Appian.  de  B.  C.  L.  ii.  p.  477-  Cicer.  ad 
Famil.  L.  xiii.  p.  10,  &c. 
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infinite  importance  from  its  yicinity  to  the  capital, 
and  from  the  legions  always  stationed  in  that 
province  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Italy  from  the 
unconquered  Rhtetians.  The  same  legions  gave 
the  governor  of  the  Cisapline  Gaul  an  almost 
decisive  weight  in  every  civil  commotion,  as  a 
march  of  a  few  days  brought  him  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.*  Experience  had  already  acquainted 
Caesar  with  this  advantage,  and  by  thus  appointing 
Brutus  his  Lieutenant  during  his  absence,  he 
shewed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  fidelity. 
Suppose  that  Rome  had  attempted  to  break  her 
chains;  suppose  the  sons  of  Pompey  from  Spain, 
or  Cato  from  Africa,  had  made  a  diversion  in  Italy, 
what  could  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  patriot 
Brutus?  His  station  must  have  forced  him  into 
action,  and  by  his  action  he  must  have  betrayed 
either  his  trust  or  his  country.  Into  this  fatal 
dilemma  had  he  wantonly  thrown  himself. 

When  Cassar,  on  his  return  from  the  conquest 
of  Africa,  visited  a  part  of  Gaul,  his  obsequious 
governor  went  out  to  meet  him  with  the  respectful 
attention  of  an  experienced  courtier,  and  attended 
him  on  his  way  to  the  triumph,  in  which  a  picture 
of  Cato  tearing  out  his  own  bowels  was  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people.')'  I  wish  not 
however  to  conceal  that  about  the  same  time, 
Brutus  gave  some  proofs  of  regard  for  his  uncle’s 

*  Montesquieu  has  already  remarked  the  importance  of  that 
province.  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  c.  xi. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  Appian,  L.  ii.  p.  491. 
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memory,  by  hnarrying  liis  cousin  Portia,*'  and  by 
composing  a  Treatise  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Cato;  an  honourable,  rather  than  a  dangerous 
undertaking ;  since  even  the  prudence  of  Cicero 
permitted  him  to  publish  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.  The  dictator  disdained  to  employ  the 
arms  of  power,  when  those  of  eloquence  were 
sufficient.  He  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
public,  and  in  a  severe  and  masterly  censure  of  the 
conduct  of  Cato,  he  treated  the  persons  of  his  two 
literary  antagonists,  Cicero  and  Brutus,  with  every 
expression  of  regard  and  esteem  ,j\ 

This  polite  controversy  was  so  far  from  leaving 
any  unfavourable  impressions  in  Caesar’s  mind,  that 
a  few  months  afterwards  he  named  Brutus  the 
first  of  the  sixteen  Pnetprs  with  the  honourable 
department  of  the  city  jurisdiction,  and  with  a 
promise  of  the  consulship  for  one  of  the  ensuing 
years.J  Could  Brutus  accept,  could  he  solicit  the 
honours  of  the  state  from  a  master  who  had  abolished 
the  freedom,  and  who  scarcely  preserved  the  forma 
of  elections  ? 

- Tinget  solennia  campi, 

Et  non  admissae  diribet%  suffragia  plebis, 
Decantatque  tribus,  et  vana  versat  in  urna  ; 

*  Plutarch.  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  xiii.  9- 

•f  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  xii.  21.  xiii.  4 6.  Caesar  paid  a  compliment 
to  these  two  pieces  in  favour  of  Cato ;  but  his  compliment  is 
obscure  and  equivocal.  He  probably  meant  it  should  be  so. 

X  Plutarch,  in  Brut.  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  56. 

§  The  common  editions  read  dirimit,  which  puzzles  all  the 
commentators.  Diribere  was  a  term  peculiar  to  the  comitia 
and  signifies  to  poll  the  votes  in  the  regular  divisions. 

Nec 
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Nec  coelum  servare  licet;  tonat  augure  surdo ; 

Et  laetae  jurantur  aves,  bubone  sinistro.* * * § 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  Brutus ; 
of  his  glorious  sacrifice  of  gratitude  to  patriotism. 
True  patriotism  would  have  instructed  him  not  to 
cancel,  but  to  refuse  obligations  of  such  a  nature 
from  the  declared  enemy  of  Cato  and  the  liberty 
of  Rome. 

Nay  more,  by  soliciting  these  honours,  Brutus 
solicited  a  public  occasion  of  engaginghis  fidelity  to 
the  person  and  government  of  Cassar  by  a  solemn 
and  voluntary  oath  of  allegiance.t  “  A  few  days 
before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpose,  these 
patriots  all  swore  fealty  to  Cassar,  and  protesting 
to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the 
altar  with  those  hands  which  they  had  already 
armed  for  his  destruction. Antiquity  has  not  pre¬ 
served  the  oath,  but  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
not  very  different  from  the  warm  but  faithless 
professions  of  Cicero.  “  We  exhort,  we  beseech 
you  to  guard  your  safety  against  the  secret  dan¬ 
gers,  which  you  seem  to  suspect.  We  all  promise 
(that  I  may  express  for  others  what  I  feel  for  my¬ 
self)  not  only  to  watch  over  your  precious  life  with 
the  most  anxious  yigilance,  but  to  oppose  our 
own  bodies,  our  own  breasts  to  the  impending 
stroke.”§  Relying  on  these  assurances  the  dictator 

*  Lucan.  Pharsal.  v.  391. 

t  Appian.  L.  ii.  p.  494. 

t  Hume’s  Dialogue  on  the  Principles  of  Morals. 

§  Cicer.  pro’  Marcel  lo,  c.  10/ 
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dismissed  his  Spanish  guards,* * * §  and  neglected  every 
precaution.  He  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
those  whom  he  had  conquered  would  be  brave 
enough,  or  those  whom  he  had  pardoned  base 
enough,  to  shorten  a  life  already  sufficient  either 
for  nature  or  for  glory.')'  By  those  men  he  was 
flattered  and  assassinated.  Such  solemn  perjury 
cannot  be  justified  except  by  the  dangerous  maxim, 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  tyrants.^ 

It  was  only  for  usurping  the  power  of  the  people 
that  Caesar  could  deserve  the  epithet  of  tyrant. 
He  used  the  power  with  more  moderation  and 
ability  than  the  people  was  capable  of  exerting  ; 
and  the  Romans  already  began  to  experience  all 
the  happiness  and  glory  compatible  with  a  mo¬ 
narchical  form  of  government.^  To  this  govern¬ 
ment  Brutus  had  yielded  his  obedience  and  services 
during  three  years  before  he  lifted  his  dagger 
against  Cssar’s  life.  What  new  crime  had  Cassar 
committed,  which  so  suddenly  ||  transformed  his 
minister  into  an  assassin  ?  He  aspired  to  the  title 
of  king,  and  that  odious  name  called  upon  the 

*  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  86. 

f  Cicero  pro  Marcel,  c.  8. 

X  Appian.  L.  ii.  p.  515.  This  maxim  is  introduced  in  a  speech 
of  Brutus  to  the  people;  but  the  speech  is  evidently  manufactured 
by  the  historian. 

§  See  some  of  Caesar’s  vast  and  beneficial  designs  in  Suetonius, 
C.  44.  The  reformation  of  the  calendar  still  remains  a  small 
specimen  of  them. 

||  Brutus  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  about  seventy-five  days 
before  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy. 
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descendant  of  Junius  Brutus  to  assert  the  glories 
of  his  race  ?  Such  a  regard  to  a  word,  and  such  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  thing  itself,  may  be  excused  in 
the  populace  of  Rome ;  but  to  a  philosopher  of  an 
enlarged  mind  it  was  surely  of  little  moment  under 
what  appellation  public  liberty  was  oppressed. 

Such  are  the  reflections,  which  an  accurate  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  character  of  Brutus  has  suggested 
to  an  enemy  of  tyranny,  under  every  shape :  who 
wilLneither  be  awed  by  the  frown  of  power,  nor 
silenced  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  popular  applause. 
The  monarch  and  the  patriot  are  alike  amenable  to 
the  severe  but  candid  inquisition  of  truth. 


(  "3  ) 


Devizes,  feb.  8th,  1762. 

Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  EPISTOLJE  AD 
PISONES  ET  AUGUSTUM; 

WITH  AN  ENGLISH  COMMENTARY  AND  NOTES. 

Jo  which  are  added ,  two  Dissertations ;  the  one 
on  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama ,  the  other  on 
Poetical  Imitation  ;  with  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Ma~ 
son  in  two  volumes  \Znio.  The  second  edition * 
Cambridge.  1757- 

Mr.  Hurd,  the  supposed  author  of  this  per¬ 
formance,  is  one  of  those  valuable  authors  who 
cannbt  bb  read  without  improvement. .  To  a  great 
fund  of  well-digested  reasoning,  he  adds  a  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  a  niceness  of  penetration,  capable 
Of  taking  things  from  their  first  principles,  and  ob¬ 
serving  their  most  minute  differences:  I  know  few 
writers  more  deserving  of  the  great,  though  pros¬ 
tituted  name  of  critic ;  but.  like  many  critics,  he 
is  better  qualified  to  instruct,  than  to  execute. 
His  manner  appears  to  me  harsh  and  affected,  and 
his  style  clouded  with  obscure  metaphors,  and 
heedlessly  perplexed  with  expressions  exotic,  or 
technical.  His  excessive  praises  (not  to  give  them 
a  harsher  name)  of  a  ceftain  living  critic  and  divine, 
disgust  the  sensible  reader,  as  much  as  the  contempt 
affected  for  the  same  person,  by  many  who  are  very 
unqualified  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  him. 

Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  generally  deemed  an 
unconnected  set  of  precepts,  without  unity  of  de- 
vol.  iv.  1  sigh 
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sign  or  method,  appears  under  Mr.  Hurd’s  hands, 
an  attempt  to  reform  the  Roman  stage,  conducted 
with  an  artful  plan,  and  carried  on  through  the 
most  delicate  transitions.  This  plan  is  unrivalled 
in  Mr.  Hurd’s  Commentary.  If  ever  those  transi¬ 
tions  appear  too  finely  spun,  the  concealed  art  of 
epistolary  freedom  will  sufficiently  account  for  it. 
The  least  Mr.  Hurd  must  convince  us  of  is,  that, 
if  Horace  had  any  plan,  it  was  that  which  he  has 
laid  down.  Every  part  of  dramatic  poetry  is 
treated  of,  even  to  the  satires  and  attellanes;  its 
metre,  subject,  characters,  chorus,  explained  and 
distinguished.  The  rest  of  the  epistle  contains  those 
precepts  of  unity  and  design,  accuracy  of  compo¬ 
sition,  See.  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  poet,  are  yet  as  necessary  to  him  as  to  any 
other. 

I  shall  say  little  more  of  the  Epistle  to  Augus¬ 
tus,  than  that  the  subject  matter  is  much  plainer 
than  in  the  other,  but  the  connexion  of  parts  far 
more  perplexed.  In  the  two  lines  from  30  to  32, 
a  critic  must  be  very  sharp-sighted,  to  discover  so 
complicated  an  argument  as  Mr.  Hurd  finds  out 
there :  however,  his  own  Commentary  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  and  rises  here 
into  a  very  elegant  paraphrase.  As  my  business 
lies  more  with  Mr.  Hurd  than  with  Horace,  I  shall 
only  select  one  of  the  numerous  beauties  of  this 
Epistle ;  it  is  that  elegant  encomium  upon  the 
modern  poets,  which  extends  from  v.  113  to  139., 
Every  one  must  observe  that  fine  gradation,  which, 
from  describing  the  poet  as  a  happy,  inoffensive 

creature, 
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creature,  exalts  him  at  last  into  a*  kind  of  mediator 
between  the  gods  and  men.  But  an  art  more  re¬ 
fined,  and  nicely  attentive  to  its  object,  only  em¬ 
ploys  those  praises,  which  belong  equally  to  good 
and  to  bad  poets.  Every  one  complained  of  the 
multitude  of  bad  poets ;  even  these,  replies  Horace, 
are  not  to  be  despised ;  such  poetry  is  an  employ¬ 
ment,  which  makes  its  possessor  good  and  happy, 
by  abstracting  him  from  the  cares  of  men;  he  may 
turn  it  to  the  useful  purposes  of  a  virtuous  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  gods,  who  attend  more  to  the 
piety,  than  the  talents  of  the  bard,  will  listen  with 
pleasure  to  his  hymns. 

I  shall  now  consider- some  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  notes 
upon  these  Epistles,  and  then  pass  to  his  larger 
discourses. 

Upon  v.  94,  he  starts  a  new  train  of  thought  VoU.p  es 
upon  the  use  of  poetical  expressions  in  tragedy. 

The  herd  of  critics  allow  them  to  the  hero  in  his 
calmer  moments,  and  forbid  them  in  his  more 
passionate  ones.  On  the  contrary,  (says  Mr.  Hurd, 
and  I  think  with  reason,)  it  is  that  very  passion 
that  calls  them  forth,  by  rouzing  every  faculty, 
and  exeiting  images  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  situation.  Anger  indeed,  which  exalts  the 
mind,  inspires  more  bold  and  daring  images ;  those 
of  grief  are  more  weak,  humble,  and  broken :  but 
when  passion  sleeps,  it  is  fancy  alone  that  can 
fcreate  figures,  and  fancy  is  a  very  improper  guide 
for  the  severe  genius  of  dramatic  poetry. 

Perhaps  the  natural  correspondency  between 
1 2  passion 
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passion  and  the  poetical  figures,  may  be  more 
actly  ascertained,  by  defining  what  is  properly 
meant  by  poetical  figures;  It  is  (if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken)  a  comparison,  either  expressed  or  understood, 
between  two  objects,  about  one  of  which  the  mind 
is  particularly  engaged,  and  which  it  perceives 
bears  some  affinity  to  another.  The  comparison, 
properly  so  called,  expresses  every  feature  of  that 
resemblance  at  full  length,  the  allusion  points  it 
out  in  a  more  slight  and  general  manner,  and  the 
metaphor,  disdaining  that  slow  deduction  of  ideas, 
boldly  substitutes  to  the  object  of  the  comparison, 
that  to  which  it  is  compared.  In  the  instance  Mr., 
Hurd  has  taken  from  Tacitus,  “  Ne  vestis  serica 
viros  f cedar  et”  we  may  note  this  difference  between 
the  three  species  of  figures.  In  a  comparison  he 
might  have  said,  “  that  a  silken  garment  was  so 
disgraceful  to  a  man,  that  it  was  like  a  pollution 
to  his  body.”  Had  he  said,  “  that  a  silken  gar¬ 
ment,  like  a  pollution,  was  to  be  avoided  by  a 
man,”  it  would  have  been  an  allusion :  but,  dropping 
every  intermediate  idea,  he  reports  the  law  by 
which  no  silken  garment  was  to  pollute  a  man. 
This  is  a  metaphor,  and  of  his  own  creation;  but 
there  are  many  where  spiritual  faculties,  and  ope¬ 
rations,  are  expressed  by  material  images,  which, 
though  figurative  m  their  origin,  are,  by  time  and 
use,  almost  become  literal.  These  are  the  figures 
of  poetry.  I  am  sensible  there  are  rhetorical  ones 
also,  but  those,  I  believe,  relate  rather  to  the  expresj 
sion  and  distribution  of  the  former. 


Let 
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X-et  us  now,  from  these  principles,  investigate 
the  workings  of  passion.  It  has  been  often  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  highest  .agitation  of  the  mind  is 
su.ch  as  no  language  can  describe;  since  language* 
can  only  paint  ideas,  and  not  that  sentimental,  si¬ 
lent,  almost  stupid,  excess  pf  rage  or  grief,  which 
the  soul  feels  with  such  energy,  that  it  is  not  mas¬ 
ter  of  itself  enough  to  have  any  distinct  percep¬ 
tions;  such  passion  baffles  all  description:  but 
when  this  storm  subsides,  passion  is  as  fertile  in 
ideas,  as  .it‘  was  at  first  barren :  when  some  striking 
interest  collects  all  our  attention  to  one  object,  we 
consider  it  under  every  light  it  is  susceptible  of; 
even  that  rebel  attention,  chained  down  with  dif- 
Acuity  to  any  range  of  ideas,  endeavours  as  much 
as  possible  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  them ;  and  as 
the  agitation  of  our  mind  crouds  them  upon  us,  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  instant,  instead  of  presenting 
them  slowly  and  singly,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
struck  with  many  comparisons  suitable  to  our  si¬ 
tuation.  The  past,  the  present,  the  future,  our 
misfortunes,  those  of  other  men,  our  friends,  our 
enemies,  our  ancestors,  our  posterity,  form  within 
us  numberless  combinations  of  ideas,  either  to  as¬ 
suage  or  irritate  the  reigning  passion,’*  But  those 

of 

f  When  Marius,  proscribed  by  the  party  of  Sylla,  was  obliged, 
after  a  thousand  dangers,  to  take  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  praetor  of  that  province  sent  him  an  order  to  leave  it  imme¬ 
diately:  the  lictor  found  him  plunged  in  thought,  and  sitting  on 
some  stones  on  the  beach.  When  he  asked  him  what  answer 
he  should  carry  back  to  the  praetor,  “  Tell  him,  (replied  Marius,) 
1 3  that 
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of  the  first  species,  though  they  strike  us  with 
force,  we  reject  as  much  as  in  our  power ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  poet  who  expresses  them  in  words  ought 
rarely  to  go  farther  than  an  allusion,  or  a  metaphor : 
those  indeed  are  in  general  the  darling  figures  of 
passion,  as  it  loves  to  pass  Avith  rapidity  from  one 
idea  to  another.  However,  in  those  conjunctions 
of  ideas  Avhich  feed  and  irritate  the  passion,  she 
will  sometimes  dwell  with  complacency  upon  them, 
and  pursue  them  to  the  minutest  resemblances  of 
a  simile.  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  every  one  for 
the  evidence  of  these  positions ;  and  as  to  the  last, 
I  shall  instance  the  noble  speech  with  which' Juno 
opens  the  iEneid,  and  rousing  herself  to  vengeance, 
from  the  comparison  of  her  behaviour  with  that  of 
Pallas,  collects'  every  circumstance  of  it  Avhich 
could  stimulate  her  more  strongly  to  the  execution 
of  it. 

Voi.  i.  To  return  to  Mr.  Hurd’s  notes.  He  employs 
several  passages  to  prove,  Avhat  I  fancy  no  one 
would  have  disputed  him ;  that  though  the  words, 
pulchrum,  beau,  beautiful,  are  often  used  to  express 
the  general  conception  of  beauty,  they  are  some¬ 
times  made  to  signify  that  particular  sort  of  beauty 
which  pleases  the  imagination,  opposed  to  that 
which  affects  the  heart. 

that  thou  hast  seen  Marius  sitting  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage.” 
This  implied  comparison  between  his  fall,  and  that  of  ^  once 
powerful  city,  displayed  on  the  same  spot,  is  poetically  bold. 
Yet  passion  and  real  misfortune,  joined  to  the  coincidency  of 
place,  could  suggest  it  to  Marius,  a  rough  illiterate  soldier.  Is 
not  this  a  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  theory  ? 

Aristotle 
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Aristotle  had  blamed  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides, 
as  a  character  ill-supported ;  so  timid  at  first,  after¬ 
wards  so  determined.  The  general  opinion  had 
extended  the  same  reproach'  to  his  Electra.  Mr. 

Hurd  undertakes  their  vindication.  If  Electra 
feels  so  much  remorse  after  the  murder  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  though  the  principal  author  of  it,  we  must 
consider  that  she  is  no  where  described  as  devoid 
of  natural  tenderness ;  though  the  thirst  of  revenge, 
supported  by  the  maxims  of  her  times,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  remunerative  justice,  of  fate,  and  of  the 
heinousness  of  adultery,  had  for  a  time  subdued  it. 

Besides,  her  hatred  was  chiefly  pointed  at  iEgis- 
thus,  and  her  remorse  is  greatly  exaggerated.  As 
to  Iphigenia,  her  timidity,  when  acquainted  she 
was  to  be  sacrificed,,  is  easily  accounted  for;  as  she. 
was  surprised,  and,  at  that  time,  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  which  required  it.  Even  to  the  last,  her 
constancy  is  yet  mixed  with  some  regret  and  re¬ 
pining. 

Upon  v.  148,  Mr.  Hurd  attempts  to  account  for, 
and  establish  one  of  the  most  important  rules  of 
Epic  poetry.  A  poet  may  either  tell  his  story  in  v0j.  i. 
the  natural  historical  order,  or,  rushing  at  once  into  p*110-112, 
the  middle  of  his  subject,  he  may  afterwards  intro¬ 
duce,  by  way  of  episode,  the  events  previous  to  it. 

Which  method  should  he  observe  ?  Homer,  at  least 
in  one  of  his  poems,  has  preferred  the  last;*  and  in 

*  In  the  Odyssey.  As  to  the  Iliad,  properly  speaking,  he  has 
followed  neither.  The  events  previous  to  the  subject,  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  he  neither  relates  himself,  nor  throws  into  an  episode ; 
but  as  they  were  few  and  simple,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  collect 
them  from  occasional  hints  dispersed  through  the  poem. 

I  4 
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that,  as  well  as  in  most  other  things,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  successors;  by  Virgil,  by  Milton,  by 
Voltaire,  and  (in  this  instance  I  may  call  him  an 
epic  poet)  by  Fenelon.  But  as  many  things  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  cannot  endure  that  of 
reason,  I  shall  venture  to  start  some  objections  to  , 
this  method,  and  to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  Mr. 
Hurd’s  defence  of  it. 

1st,  Supposing  the  rule  founded  on  reason,  it  is 
too  vague  to  reduce  to  practice.  Since  the  greatest 
part  of  the  poem  is  to  consist  in  a  recital,  where 
the  poet  himself  speaks,  when  is  that  recital  to 
begin?  with  the  principal  action?  But  in  those 
great,  though  simple  subjects,  that  alpne  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  epic  muse;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
establishment  of  iEneas  in  Italy;  there  are  a  great 
number  of  previous  events,  which  either  hasten  or 
retard  the  catastrophe.  Are  they  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject?  .  They  are  intimately  connected  with  it,  and 
no  critic  ever  required  unity  of  place  in  the  epopaea. 
Are  they  not  ?  How  then  can  the  loves  of  iEiieas 
and  Dido  be  justified?  And  if  they  can,  why  may 
not  iEpeas’s  meeting  Andromache  in  Epirus  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  principal  subject,  as  his  meeting 
Dido  at  Carthage?  I  might  in  this  manner  follow 
the  thread  of  the  episodical  story,  perhaps  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  but  certainly  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  book  of  the  iEneid,  (and  were  I 
to  take  the  Odyssey,  or  any  other  epic  poem,  it . 
would  be  the  same,)  and  ask  at  every  pause,  why 
the  bard  might  not  begin  his  invocation  from 
thence,  like  Horace  himself : 


Demo 
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- Demo  unum,  demo  et  etiam  linum, 

Dum  cadat,  elusus  ratione  mentis  acervi. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  this  head. 

2dly,  When,  without  any  preparation,  we  are 
thrown  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  subject,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  characters  or  situation  of  the 
hero;  -such  a  conduct  can  be  productive  only  of  a 
surprise  and  perplexity  to  the  reader,  which,  if 
they  are  any  beauties,  are  at  least  beauties  of  an 
inferior  species  of  poetry.  Nor  is  this  all;  this  very 
ignorance  and  perplexity  of  the  reader  diminishes 
the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  poem;  for  how  can 
we  love  beauties  we  are  yet  ignorant  of,  or  trem¬ 
ble  for  misfortunes  of  which  we  have  a  very  faint 
idea?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  nature  of  an  epic 
subject  preserves  it  from  this  inconveniency  ;  since 
it  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  story  already  fa¬ 
mous.  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  alterations  it  may  have  suffered  under  the 
hands  of  the  poet:  nor  can  the  similar  example  of 
dramatic  poetry  be  alleged.  It  is  there  an  una¬ 
voidable  defect ;  but  we  ought  not  therefore  volun¬ 
tarily  to  transfer  it  to  another  species  of  poetry. 

3dly,  When  this  objection  begins  to  vanish,  and 
the  reader,  interested  in  the  present  misfortunes  of 
the  hero,  has  little  or  no  curiosity  to  inquire  into  his 
past  ones,  it  is  then  the  poet  chooses  to  tell  them. 
I  suppose  we  have  read  the  first  book  of  the  iEneid ; 
?t  is  impossible  to  read  it  as  it  deserves,  without 
taking  the  greatest  part  in  the  important  scene 
}vhich  begins  to  disclose  itself ;  so  romantic  a 
meeting  of  a  Trojan  chief  and  a  Tyrian  princess, 

upon 
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upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  gods  themselves 
employing  every  artifice  to  inspire  them  with  a 
z  mutual  passion,  and  prevent  the  establishment' of 
the  Roman  empire.  At  the  instant  we  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  know  the  event,  and  expect  the  poet  should 
hasten  to  it,  we  are  entertained  with  a  long  recital 
of  the  sack  of  Troy,  and  the  oyages  of  iEneas. 
After  this  is  at  last  ended,  and  we  return  to  Dido, 
we  have  almost  forgot  who  she  was.  Is  this  con¬ 
sulting  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  ?  and  that  plea¬ 
sure  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  writer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  may  not  have  expressed  myself 
too  strongly  in  saying,  we  have  little,  or  no  curi¬ 
osity,  to  learn  the  past  fortunes  of  the  hero ;  but, 
however,  let  it  be  considered,  1st,  That  before 
they  are  told  us  in  a  regular  narration,  a  thousand 
hints  of  them  must  have  been  dropped,  which  be¬ 
tray  the  secret ;  so  that  we  only  come  to  it  with 
that  languid  curiosity,  of  learning  the  particulars 
of  what  we  have  already  a  general  idea.  2dly, 
That  we  are  not  to  consider  our  positive  degree  of 
curiosity,  to  know  the  events  previous  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  poem,  but  to  compare  it  with  the 
desire  we  feel  of  pursuing  the  sequel,  which  must 
be  far  more  ardent;  for  in  every  operation  of  the 
mind  there  is  a  much  higher  delight  in  descending 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  than  in  ascending 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  In  the  perusal  of  a 
fable,  it  is  the  event  we  are  anxious  about,  and 
our  anxiety  increases,  or  diminishes,  as  that  event 
is  known  or  unknown  to  us.  It  is  easy  to  apply1 
this  to  the  present  argument. 

4thly, 
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4thly,  and  lastly,  (for  though  I  endeavour  to  be 
concise,  I  am  frightened  when  I  look  back,)  The 
style  of  the  poet  will  suffer  as  much  by  this  in¬ 
version  as  his  plan.,  Bold  figures  and  poetical 
imagery  are  the  essence  6f  the  epopoea ;  but  with 
what  propriety  can  they  be  introduced  in  that  epi¬ 
sode,  where  it  is  the  hero,  not  the  poet,  that  speaks? 
There  are  two  sources  of  these  figures;  strong 
passion,  and  a  fine  imagination.  The  first  can 
operate,  in  any  strong  degree,  only  during  the 
actual  influence  of  the  misfortune  which  gave 
birth  to  it ;  and  though  the  recollection  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  call  forth  some  sparks  of  the  former,  yet' 
it  will  be  a  faint,  reflected  heat,  very  unequal 
to  that  great  effect,  of  transporting  both  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fine  imagination  is  no  essential  part  of  a  hero. 
Homer  and  Achilles  are  very  different  characters; 
nay,  should  the  chief  personage,  like  Ulysses,  be  a 
celebrated  orator,  even  that  will  not  authorize  his 
employing  the  beauties  of  poetical  language,  since 
his  recital,  to  be  properly  introduced,  must  be  un¬ 
premeditated,  and  occasional :  not  like  the  poet, 
who,  besides  the  fire  of  natural  genius,  is  indulged 
with  every  advantage  of  time,  labour,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  inspiration  of  the  gods.*  The  episodical 

story 

*  When  Antenor,  in  the  third  Iliad,  points  out  to  Priam, 
Ulysses  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  he  describes  the  nature  of  his 
eloquence : 

AM  ors  3»i  cuai$sut  OSurtTtvs 

'STcta-x.tr,  vircu  h  tha-xe  xctlct  %0orof  oppaioc  Tnjfacj, 
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story  must,  therefore,  be  simple,  unadorned,  and 
far  inferior,  as  to  style,  to  the  rest  of  the  poem* 

I  am  sensible  the  iEneas  of  Virgil  is  as  great  a 
poet  as  Virgil  himself ;  but  either  the  principles  I 
have  laid  down  are  false,  or  this  example  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  inconveniences  of  the.  method  ;  since 
it  obliged  so  correct  a  writer,  to  offend  either  the 
judgment,  or  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 

I  cannot  pass  to  Mr.  Hurd’s  arguments,  without 
mentioning  a  difficulty  which  seems  to  affect  my 
second  objection,  viz.  this  ignorance  and  perplexity 
is  an  objection  only  to  the  first  perusal.  It  is  true ; 
but,  if  precepts  are  to  direct  the  composition  of  the 
writer,  it  is  certainly  that  first  perusal,  and  the  effects 
it  may  produce,  that  he  should  principally  consider ; 
especially  as  to  what  relates  to  the  clearness  of  his 
plot :  and  should  it  be  said,  that  in  my  third  ob¬ 
jection  our  curiosity  to  know  the  event  can  be 
likewise  only  balked  on  the  first  perusal,  to  the  ' 
preceding  answer  I  must  add,  that  whoever  con- 

ZxijTrlgoy  Je  ovT  oitkju,  ovlt  ffgoffgwn;,  sytffta, 

AXX  aV5gt»  pJh  totxui;’ 

pa»j?  xcv  £axo7oy  rtvee  gjifievai,  aQgovec.  9’aJlw?* 

A?V  oTt  f  off  a  Tt  ptyaXw  ex  j*»J0fo?  •  », 

Kai  tfftx,  ntyaSscrcriv  ioixola  ^iifttgswm, 

Qvx  ay  iff  nr  0$vi rSj?  y  tgurcrsu  figolos  ap>Ao?. 

Iliad  iii.  v.  216 — 22S. 

Out  of  the  'several  testimonies  to- the  eloquence  of  Ulysses, 
collected  by  Dr.  Clarke,  I  shall  only  subjoin  that  of  Quintilian  : 

“  Sed  summam  adgressus,  ( Ilomerus )  ut  in  Ulysse,  facundianv, 

“  magnitudinem  illi  junxit;  cui  orationem  nivibus  hybernis,  eU 
“  copi&  verborum,  atque  impetu,  parem  tribuit.  Cum  hoc  igitur 
“  nemo  mortalium  contended”— Quintil.  xii.  C.  10. 
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siders  the  power  of  imagination,  will  find  that  reply 
by  “no  means  exact.  Although,  when  we  can 
coolly  reflect,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  event,; 
yet  the  true  poet,  by  interesting  our  passions, 
chains  us  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  pre-*. 
vents  our  seeing  any  thing  beyond  it.  When  I 
read  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  for  the  twentieth 
time,  I  know  Iphigenia  will  not  be  sacrificed  ;  but 
the  struggles  of  Agamemnon,  the  rage  of  Achilles, 
the  despair  of  Clytemnestra,  make  me  ignorant,- 
and  tremblingly  anxious  for  the  event. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Hurd,  who,  employing  the 
particular  example  of  the  .Lucid,  justifies  this 
common  method  from  two  reasons.  1.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  an  epic  poem;  and,  2.  The  state  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  reader. 

1..  The  nature  of  an  epic  poem  obliges  the  poet 
to  relate,'  at  full  length,  every  event  he  himself 
relates.  Now,  the  destruction  of  Troy,  related  in 
this  manner,  must  have  taken  up  several  books. 
By  that  time  it  would  have  taken  such  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  poem  would  have  appeared  little  more  than  an 
appendix  to  it.  The  conclusion  is  certain ;  but  on 
what  is  the  principle  founded  ?  upon  an  assertion 
advanced  without  the  least  proof.  I  should  rather 
think,  that,  as  an  epic  poem  must  preserve  an  unity 
of  hero,  and  of  action,  every  event,  instead  •  of 
being  related  at  full  length,  need  only  occupy  a 
space  proportionate  with  its  importance  and  degree 
of  connexion  with  the  principal  subject.  This  is 
at  least  the  rule  of  history ;  and  if  poetry  should 

only 
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only  deviate  from  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
fable  one,  connected,  marvellous,  heroic,  and 
answering  to  our  notions  of  justice,*  I  do  not  see 
how  the  poet  is  dispensed  from  it  in  this  instance. 
If  from  reason  we  go  to  authority,  does  not  Virgil 
45  himself  dispatch  in  sixty  lines,  the  state  of  Italy 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Trojans,  with  the  ancestors, 
history,  and  character  of  Latinus  ? 

2.  I  do  not  see  any  material  difference  between 
this  and  the  last  argument.  To  find  any,  I  must 
suppose  Mr.  Hurd  means  that,  had  Virgil  begun 
the  poem  with  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  story,  how¬ 
ever  concisely  told,  would  have  engrossed  too  much 
of  the  reader’s  attention.  I  believe  it  would ;  but 
no  rule  can  be  founded  upon  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  preliminaries  of  the  poem  happen 
to  be  incomparably  more  important  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  it.  When  a  poet  finds  himself  under 
such  a  difficulty,  I  think  the  common  method  may  f 
be  very  serviceable  to  him.  j 

I  flatter  myself  I  have  now  proved  this  rule  never 
essential  to  the  epopoea,  and  in  general  hurtful  to 
it.  But  has  it  no  advantages  ?  The  only  one  I 
can  discover  is,  that  making  the  hero  tell  part  of 
his  own  story,  gives  the  poem  a  more  varied,  andj  I 
dramatic  air,  brings  the  reader  more  familiarly  aol I 
quainted  with  the  chief  personages,  and  furnishe&l 
the  writer  with  unaffected  strokes,  rather  indeed  of] 1 

*  Lord  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Hurd  himself,  (vol.  ii.  p.  II 
agree  that  poetry  is  an  imitation  of  history,  deviating 
from  it  so  as  to  answer-the  above-mentioned  ends. 

manner.^ 
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maimers  and  of  character  than  of  passion.  To 
these  ends  it  may  be  serviceable.  Let  it  however 
be  remembered,  that  the  poet  who  has  obtained 
them-  the  most  completely,  has  done  it,  in  one  of 
his  poems,  without  the  assistance  of  this  method. 

Mr.  Hurd,  though  a  very  rational  admirer  of 
antiquity,  looks  upon  the  chorus  as  essentially 
necessary  to  tragedy,  and  blames  the  moderns  for 
having  rejected  it.  The  subject  is  curious,  and,  I 
think,  has  never  been  well  considered;  but,  as 
such  a  discussion  would  lead  me  too  far,  I  shall 
defer  it  till  another  opportunity,  and  only  report 
here  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  commentary. 

The  chorus,  rejected  by  us  notwithstanding  the  Voi.i.p.ns 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  Horace,  joined  to  the  — 119, 
example  of  the  ancient  tragedians,  and  of  our  own 
Milton  and  Racine,  has  many  advantages  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  The  principal  are,  1.  The  chorus  inter¬ 
posing  in  the  action,  arid  bearing  a  part  of  it,  gives 
it  an  air  of  probability,  and  real  life,  and  fills  up  that 
vacuity  which  is  so  sensibly  felt  upon  the  modem 
stage.  2.  The  chorus  is  as  useful  to  the  ethics,  as 
to  the  poetry  of  the  stage.  It  is  a  perpetual  moral 
commentary  upon  the  drama,  enforcing  every  vir¬ 
tuous  sentiment,  rectifying  every  vicious  one ;  and 
pointing  out  the  important  lessons  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  catastrophe.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  audience  do  not  want  this  assistance.  A 
sharp-sighted  Athenian  audience,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  chorus,  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  real  sentiments  of  Euripides  and  those  he  was 
obliged  to  suit  to  his  characters.  These  uses  of  the 
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chorus  naturally  ascertain  its  laws.  1.  Its  songs 
must  be  animated  with  a  spirit  of  virtue  and  mora¬ 
lity  |  and  2.  Their  subject  matter  must  be  relative 
to  and  connected  with  the  plot  of  the  play  and  the 
actual  situation  of  the  personages.  The  Greek 
tragedians,  who  invented  the  chorus,  have  scarce 
ever  deviated  from  the  spirit  of  it.  But  Seneca, 
who  seems  to  have  endeavoured  by  his  faults  to 
illustrate  the  admonitions  of  Horace,  has  often  mis- 
120  taken  it  in  the  grossest  manner.  Mi\  Hurd  selects  ' 
his  Hippolitus,  one  of  his  best  plays,  and  examines 
it  act  by  act  upon  these  principles.  Every  where 
his  chorus  bears  a  most  idle  and  uninteresting  part.  ' 
The  example  of  the  third  act,  which  contains  the 
false  accusation  of  Hippolitus,  and  the  too  easy 
deception  of  Theseus,  may  suffice.  What  had  the 
chorus  to  do  here,  but  to  warn  against  the  too 
great  credulity,  and  to  commiserate  the  case  of  the 
deluded  father  ?  Yet  it  declaims  in  general  upon 
the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  ill.  Mr. 
Hurd  traces  the  source  of  these  blunders  to  an  in¬ 
judicious  imitation  of  some  passages  of  Euripides, 
without  any  attention  to  character  or  situation. 

The  second  law  of  the  chorus  is  without  excep¬ 
tion  ;  but  several  things  may  be  said  to  explain  or 
modify  the  first.  ] .  The  use  of  modern  sentences 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  peculiar  .to  the  chorus.** 
That  is  their  proper  place ;  if  they  were  frequently 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  it  would  only 
give  the  drama  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry, 
very  opposite  to  real  life.  If  the  Greeks  (especially 
Euripides)  have  acted  otherwise,  they  were  only  to 
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be  justified  from  the  manners  of  their  age.  That  Vou.p.155 
age  was  peculiarly  addicted  to  moral  sentences,  ~~ 163‘ 
from  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Their  simplicity  inspired  them,  as  it  does 
always,  with  a  spirit  of  moralizing,  expressed  in 
short  proverbial  sentences  :  at  the  same  time,  moral 
philosophy  was  never  more  universal,  and  even 
fashionable.  Both  these  causes  operating  upon  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  Greeks,  could 
allow  the  poet,  without  offending  against  proba¬ 
bility,  to  extend  those  maxims  to  the  personages 
of  the  drama  which  succeeding  times  should  con¬ 
fine  to  the  chorus.  Accius  and  Pacuvius  indeed, 
and  after  them  Seneca,  injudiciously  copied  the 
Greeks  in  this  instance ;  though  writing  to  a 
nation  whose  manners  were  very  different.  2. 

Though  the  chorus  should  always  take  the  side  of 
morality,  it  must  not  be  so  much  that  of  a  pure* 
philosophical  morality,  as  of  the  popular  system  of 
ethics  of  that  age  and  country.  This  restriction 
will  be  a  reply  to  many  cavils.  We  are  shocked  VoJ.i.p.isj 
in  the  Medea,  when  we  see  a  virtuous  chorus  not  —139' 
only  conceal,  but  even  abet  the  cruel  designs,  of 
that  princess  against  her  husband;  her  rival,  and 
the  tyrant  Creon  ;  designs  mtfst  justly  repugnant 
to.  the  purer  lights  of  modern  religion  and  philo¬ 
sophy  :  but  we  must  consider  that,  in  the  Pagan 
world,  the  severest  revenge  for  such  injuries  as  the 
violation  of  the  marriage-bed,  so  far  from  being  a 
crime,  was  almost  an  act  of  duty;,  and  that  since 
positive  laws  allowed  it  to  the  husband,  a  chorus  of 
women  might  very  well  think  no  natural  law  for- 
yo l.  iv.  k  bade 
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bade  it  to  the  wife.  3.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  bad  politics,  as  wrell  as  bad  ethics :  a 
chorus  of  free  citizens  will  be  virtuous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  should  they  (as  in  the  Antigone)  be 
composed  of  the  servile  ministers  of  a  tyrant,  their 
Words,  and  even  their  thoughts,  will  be  slavish,  and 
the  will  of  their  masters,  their  only  rule  of  right  and 
wrong;  their  depravity  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
subject,  not  of  the  poet.  Nay  this  depravity  Will 
convey  a  fine  moral  lesson  of  the  baleful  influence 
— i3i|J’127  arbitrary  power. 

Mr.  Hurd  thinks  the  verses  from  202 — 220, 
which  are  generally  considered  as  a  censure  on  the 
corruption  of  the  modern  music,  are  in  fact  an 
encomium  on  its  improvement ;  couched  under  an 
irony,  by  which  lie  sneers  at  the  too  great  austerity 
of  those  who  blamed  it  without  a  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  alteration  of  manners,  and  the  mixed 
company  a  public  assembly  is  made  up  of. 

The  account  our  commentator  gives  of  the 
Satyrs,  Mimes,  and  Attellanes,  is  as  curious  as  it  is  . 
new.  I  shall  only  report  the  substance.  1.  The 
attellanes  were  originally  a  Roman  entertainment; 
so  called  from  Attella,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Cam¬ 
pania;  for  which  reason,  both  the  language  and 
characters  were  Oscan;  and  the  introduction  of  an 
old  provincial  dialect  was  a  source  of  pleasantry 
very  apposite  to  the  unpolished  taste  of  those  ages. 

2.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  Pomponius  be¬ 
gan  to  write  Latin  attellanes;  preserving  however 
an  antique  cast  of  expression.  This  reformation, 
and  a  more  moral  turn  which  he  gave  his  attellanes, 
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procured  him  the  name  of  inventor  of  them;  and 
the  honour  of  being  imitated  by  the  dictator  Sylla. 
3.  Soon  after,  and  before  Horace  wrote,  the  Os- 
can  characters,  now  become  absurd,  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  made  way  for  the  Greek  satyrs.  4. 
Horace  finding  this  entertainment  established,  and 
even  necessary  for  the  populace  of  Rome,  under¬ 
took  to  regulate  it,  and  to  substitute  to  the  gross 
ribaldry  of  the  attellanes,  the  poignant  wit  of  the 
Greek  satyrs.  5.  If  it  is  asked,  in  what  that  wit 
consisted,  it  may  be  answered,  principally  in  the 
double  character  of  the  satyrs  themselves,  who, 
though  rustic  and  grotesque  personages,  were  sup¬ 
posed  in  ancient  mythology  to  be  great  masters  of 
civil  and  moral  wisdom :  but  should  Horace  be 
censured,  as  he  has  been,  for  preferring  these  attel¬ 
lanes  to  the  elegant  mimes  of.  Laberius,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  we  rate  too  high  the  merit  of  these 
mimes.  Cicero  despised  them,  and  the  best  ancients 
represent  them  as  a  confused  medley  of  comic  drol¬ 
lery,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  without  any  order  or 
design;  delivered  by  -one  actor,  and  heightened 
with  all  the  licence  of  obscene  gesticulation. 

This  inelegancy  (to  pass  to  another  remark  of 
Mr.  Hurd)  was  the' general  character  of  ancient 
wit,  which  consisted  rather  in  a  rude  illiberal  satire, 
than  in  a  just  and  temperate  ridicule,  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  manners  : 
Cicero  arid  Horace  themselves,  though  masters  of 
every  other  part  of  elegant  composition,  joke  with 
a  very  ill-grace.  A  favourite  topic  of  ancient 
raillery  was  corporal  defects ;  a  decisive  proof  of 
k  2  the 
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the.  coarseness  of  their  humour ;  and  this  practice 
was  recommended  by  rule,  and  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  their  greatest  masters.  After  this  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  they  preferred  those  au¬ 
thors  whose  wit  was  like  their  own,  rough  and 
coarse :  Plautus  to  Terence,  Aristophanes  to  Me? 
nander.  We  must  follow  Mr.  Hurd  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  into  his  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this 
defect.  1.  The  free  and  popular  governments  of 
antiquity.  These,  by  setting  all  the  citizens  on  a 
level,  took  off  those  restraints  of  civility  which 
arise  from  a  fear  of  displeasing ;  and  which  can 
alone  curb  the  licentiousness  of  ridicule.  The  only 
court  to  be  paid  was  from  the  orators  to  the  people. 
These  were  to  be  entertained  with  the  coarse  ban¬ 
ter  proper  to  please  them ;  and,  design  passing  into 
habit,  these  orators,  and  after  them  the  nation,  ac¬ 
customed  themselves  to  it  at  all  times.  The  olcl 
comedy  was  therefore  an  excellent  school  for  an 
orator,-  and  always  recommended  as  such:  but 
when  arbitrary  power  had  moulded  the  Roman 
manners  to  more  obsequiousness  and  decency, 
Terence  and  Menander  began  to  receive  a  deserved 
applause ;  though  even  then,  ancient  wit  was  never 
thoroughly  refined;  for,  2.  The  old  festal  entertain¬ 
ments  still  subsisted,  the  Panathenasa  and  Dionysian 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia  of 
the  Romans;  and  preserved  always  an  image,  as 
well  of  the  frank  libertine  wit  of  their  old  stage, 
as  of  the  original  equality  and  independency  of 
their  old' times.  Upon  this  subject  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Hurd;  but  I  think  this  influence  of  govern-; 
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ment  upon  the  manners  and  literature  of  a  nation, 
might  be  the  subject  of  a  very  original  inquiry.  I 
have  a  good  many  ideas  myself,  though,  as  the 
Abbe  Trublet  calls  it,  “  Je  n’ai  pas  acheve  de  les 
penser .” 

Upon  v.  404,  Mr.  Hurd  explains  his  author  dif¬ 
ferently  from  his  predecessors.  They  extended 
that  encomium  to  all  poetry,  which  Horace  meant 
only  for  the  lyric.  In  fact  it  is  only  adequate  to 
that  species  which  is  besides  so  particularly  pointed 
out  by  “  Musa  lyres  solers,  ct  cantor  Apollo .” 

This  is  a  delicate  stroke  of  Horace,  after  his  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  dramatic  poetry,  to  shew  the  lyric  had 
also  its  merit,  and  to  prevent  the  Pisos  from  de-, 
spising  the  choice  he  had  made.  234 —23V. 

These  are  the  principal  notes  upon  the  Art  of 
Poetry.  On  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  I  find  but 
two  worthy  much  notice!  ' 

The  first  is  the  explanation  of  a*  magnificent  al¬ 
legory,  which  opens  the  third  Georgic.  Virgil, 
after  apologizing  for  the  meanness  of  his  subject, 
breaks  away,  with  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  to  foretel 
his  successes  in  the  future  great  work  of  the 
iEneid.  He  shadows  it  under  the  idea  of  a  triumph, 
in  which  he  is  to  lead  captive  all  the  Grecian 
muses:  the  monument  of  the  triumph  is  to  be  the 
usual  one,  a  temple  consecrated  by  games  and  sa¬ 
crifices,  and  every  ornament  of  which  alluded  to 
the,  tutelary  divinity  Augustus.  Thus,  under  the 
popular  authorized  veil  of  the  apotheosis  of  that 
prince,  he  lets  us  at  once  into  the  whole  secret  of 
his  plan.  This  explanation  is  exquisitely  fine;  Vo^50 
k  3  but  P 
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but  if  my  memory  is  good,  the  P.  Catrou  had 
started  it  before  Mr.  Hurd. 

2dly,  The  other  remark  is  to  explode  a  practice, 
familiar  to  Ovid,  and  not  unknown  to  more  correct 
writers;  that  of  coupling  two  substantives  to  a 
verb  which  does  not  strictly  govern  both,  or  which 
at  least  must  be  taken  in  two  different  significa¬ 
tions.  He  proves  very  copiously,  against  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  d’Orville,  that  such  a  practice  breaks  the 
natural  connexion  of  our  ideas,  arid  turns  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  from  the  subject,  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  and  admiration  of  the  art  of  the  writer. 
He  therefore  pronounces  it  unworthy  of  serious 

Vol.  ii. 

p.  6i — 75.  poetry. 

As  yet  I  have  only  spoken  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  notes. 
His  discourse  upon  the  several  provinces  of  the 
drama  is  a  truly  critical  .performance ;  I  may  even 
say,  a  truly  philosophical  one..  From  simple  de¬ 
finitions  of  each  species,  he  deduces  a  very  exten- 

117—308.  s^ve  theory.  To  touch  the  heart  by  an  interesting 
story,  is  the  end  of  tragedy ;  to  please  our  curio¬ 
sity,  and  perhaps  our  malignity,  by  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  manners,  is  the  purpose  of  comedy. 
To  excite  laughter  is  the  sole,  and  contemptible 
aim  of  farce.  . 

These  inquiries  are  delicate ;  sometimes  we  think 
we  are  reasoning  upon  things,  when  in  fact  we  are 
only  cavilling  about  words.  It  is  more  especially 
so  with  regard  to  those  ideas  which  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  substances,  but  only  modes  of  thinking,  and 
moral  combinations.  There  we  can  be  only  guided 
by  practice  and  experience.  They  are  out  of  the 
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province  of  reason.  If  Plautus  and  Aristophanes 
have  given  the  name  of  comedy  to  a  species  of 
entertainment  of  which  the  essence  was  ridicule, 
they  had  a  right  to  do  it.  If  their  successors  Te¬ 
rence  and  Menander  have  given  the  same  name  to 
their  more  serious  drama,  we  must  either  prove 
these  definitions  not  incompatible,  or  give  some 
other  appellation  to  the  object  of  the  last.  All 
that  reason  can  do  upon  this  head,  is,  dropping 
names,  to  investigate  the  sources  of  our  pleasures, 
to  class  them,  and  to  see  how  far  they  agree,  or 
interfere,  with  each  other. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  contemplation  of  hu¬ 
man  life  should  be  the  favourite  amusement  of 
man.  It  is  his  easiest,  and  yet  least  mortifying, 
method  of  studying  himself.  This  contemplation 
can  be  only  considered  in  two  different  lights, 
manners  and  actions.  We  must  allow,  though  we 
cannot  explain  it,  that  our  humanity  makes  us  hurt 
and  yet  pleased  with  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow 
creatures;  and  that  the  recital  of  a  story,  terrible 
or  pathetic,  rouses  every  faculty  in  the  human 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  daily  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  our  reflections  and  conversations 
never  turn  upon  any  subject  so  often,  and  with  so 
much  pleasure,  as  the  various  characters  of  mankind. 
It  is  to  give  us  these  pleasures,  less  strongly  perhaps, 
but  through  the  means  of  fiction,  more  completely, 
that  two  entertainments  have  been  invented,  to 
th£  first  of  which  we  may  hypothetically  give  the 
name  of  tragedy ;  and  to  the  second,  that  of  co¬ 
medy.  The  laws  of  each  species  are  to  be  de- 
k  4  duced 
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duced  from  their  ends :  but  in  following  Mr.  Hurd, 
I  shall  only  mention  those  particular  to  what  we 
have  just  now  called  comedy. 

The  first  law  of  comedy  must  relate  to  the 
choice  of  character.  They  must  be  mixed  ones. 
Human  nature  never  deals  in  manners  perfectly 
good  or  completely  bad :  but  the  poet  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  characters  only  which  excite  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule ;  virtuous,  amiable  persons, 
who  inspire  us  with  sentiments  of- love  and  appro¬ 
bation,  may  be  properly  introduced,  since  all  pro¬ 
bable  domestic  manners  lie  within  the  province  of 
comedy.  These  characters  will  not  indeed  occur 
so  often  as  those  of  another  kind,  not  only  because 
they  are  less  frequent  in  real  life.,  but  because  they 
admit  of  less  variety.  For  reason  and  virtue  pur¬ 
sue  a  steady  uniform  course,  while  the  extrava¬ 
gant  wanderings  of  vice  and  folly  are  infinite : 
however,  when  properly  brought  upon  the  stage, 
they  will  occasion  more  pleasing  sensations  there 
than  in  society ;  whereas  the  ridicule  of  a  scenical 
character  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  a  real  one  : 
perhaps  our  malignity  may  furnish  a  reason  for  this 
difference.  2dly,  Another  rule  of  comedy  relates 
to  the  management  of  characters ;  they  are  to  be 
displayed  in  a  natural  manner,  and,  as  much  as 
may  be,,  the  personages  are  to  give  their  own  cha¬ 
racters  ;  but  that  by  undesigned  actions  or  expres¬ 
sions,  by  which  they  lay  themselves  open  without 
knowing  it.  Nor  is  that  character  always  to  ap¬ 
pear,  since  it  cannot  always  exist,  but  as  the  ruling 
passion  is  modified  by  others,  or  called  forth  by- 
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circumstances.  A  contrary  method,  though  too 
common,  is  turning  a  man  into  a  single  passion ; 
a  man,  such  as  nature  never  made,  since  those 
who  are  the  most  under  the  dominion  of  a  ruling 
passion,  act  and  talk,  upon  many  occasions,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Actions  are  the  province  of 
tragedy,  and  manners  that  of  comedy ;  this  forms 
their  distinctive  difference.  However,  they  can¬ 
not  avoid  running  a  good  deal  into  each  other. 
Without  manners  no  action  can  be  carried  on, 
since  we  act  according  to  our  passions  :  nor  could 
it  affect  us  much,  since  our  terror,  or  our  pity,  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  our  love  and  hatred.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  manners  be  represented 
without  a  probable  series  of  events,  contrived  to 
call  them  forth  in  a  natural  manner?  We  can  only 
say,  therefore,  that  in  tragedy  the  action  is  the 
principal,  manners  an  accessory  circumstance ;  in 
comedy  manners  are  the  principal,  action  the  ac¬ 
cessory  circumstance.  In  both  the  poet  must  take 
care  that  the  end  be  not  lost  in  the  means.  For 
this  reason  the  complicated  plots  of  the  Spanish 
writers  have  been  justly  laid  aside  as  contrary  to 
the  true  genius  of  comedy.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
some  notice,  in  speaking  of  characters,  that  the 
most  natural  ones  are  comic ;  many  highly  so,  are 
unfit  for  tragedy.  Tragedy  requires  characters, 
good  or  bad,  but  of  a  power  and  energy  equal  to 
the  greatest  effects :  but  many  passions,  (the  pas¬ 
sions, of  weak  minds,)  such  as  vanity,  can  never 
with  truth  be  raised  to  that  dramatic  importance.; 
the  actions  produced  by  such  passions  will  be  al¬ 
ways, 
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ways,  like  themselves,  puny  and  insignificant :  but 
the  energy  of  the  stronger  passions  may  be  soften¬ 
ed;  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  common  life. 
Cruelty  and  ill-nature  may  disturb  either  a  family 
or  a  nation ;  besides,  there  are  other  passions,  the 
power  of  which,  though  great,  is  vilified  by  their 
object.  The  various  species  of  avarice  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  tragic  events;  but  the  love  of 
money  is  of  so  vile  and  groveling  a  nature,  that  it 
would  degrade  the  most  pathetic  tragedy  that 
turned  upon  it. 

This  difference  of  the  two  species  cannot  well 
be  disputed :  but  it  has  been  asked,  whether  they 
have,  not  been  distinguished  by  the  rank,  as  well 
as:  the  character,  of  the  personages ;  or  in  other 
words,  whether  tragedy  is  confined  to  the  public 
and  exalted. characters  of  kings  and  generals,  and 
comedy  to.  the  humbler  stations  of  private  life 
Without  any  regard  to  authority,  I  shall  examine 
this  question,  mixing  indifferently  my  own  rea¬ 
sons  and  Mr,  Hurd’s. 

As  to  tragedy,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  we 
are  the  most  affected  by  those  misfortunes  which 
might  happen  to  ourselves ;  and  that  therefore  the 
distresses  of  n  private  family  must  touch  us  more 
nearly  than  those  of  a  monarch :  but  to  counteract 
that  advantage  we- may  remark,  that  the  story  of 
those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  with 
awe  and  veneration,  attaches  us  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  awakes  our  terror  and  pity  ,  much 
more  than  the  wretchedness  of  private  men.  These 
indeed  are  popular  notions ;  but  the  poet’s  busi¬ 
ness 
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ness  lies  in  complying  with  those  notions,  not  in 
reforming  them.  Besides,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
great,  though  not  superior  in  themselves  to  those 
of  the  multitude,  are  yet  far  more  important  in 
their  consequences,  which  heighten  the  distress; 
by  extending  the  influence  of  it  to  the  whole. com¬ 
munity.  To  these  general  remarks  I  may  add  a 
particular  one,  that  in  the  noblest  subjects,  those 
founded  upon  ambition,  love  of  our  country;  &e* 
the  rank  of  the  personages  cannot  be  too  exalted  ; 
since  upon  that  depends  the  greatness  of  the  prize 
for  the.  one,  and  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  other ;  and 
consequently  great  part  of  the  importance  of  the 
action  and  ,  strength  of  passion. 

-  But  cannot  comedy  admit  of  monarclis?  they 
have  their  private  life,  and  may  not  the  ridicules  of 
it  be  displayed  upon  the.  stage?  I  think  not ;  but 
I  must  give  my  reasons. 

1 .  The  first  will  be  taken  from  the  spectators. 
We  love  comedy,  because  it  offers  to  us  a  faithful 
representation  of  what  we  meet  with  in  life.  It 
must  be  therefore  the  life  of  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  audience,  that  the  poet'  should  repre¬ 
sent:  butwhat. is.  that  part?  The.question  is  easily 
resolved,  by  looking  through  human  society,  and 
observing  that  insensible  gradation  from  the  man 
of  quality  to  that  degree  immediately  above  the 
mechanic  and  the  labourer;  every. link,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  enough  connected  with  the 
others  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  enough  improved  by  education,  to  laugh 
at  their  own  follies.-  These  then  are  the  manners  a 
|  ■  poet 
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poet  should  copy  in  their  different  appearances: 
should  he  touch  those  of  the  prince  or  peasant,  they 
must  either  be  the  same  or  different.  If  the  same, 
why  go  out  of  the  way  for  them  ?  if  different,  who 
will  be  found  to  understand  or  relish  them  ?  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  manners  of  princely  life. 
With  those  of  the  lowest  we  are  better  acquainted ; 
and  the  poet  may  find  some  archetypes  among  the 
spectators :  but  the  grossness  of  them  will  disgust 
every  one  whom  he  can  desire  to  please. 

2.  But  are  the  manners  of  princes  different  from 
those  of  their  subjects  ?  are  there  any  qualities  pe¬ 
culiarly  royal?  I  know  but  one;  that  is,  the  think¬ 
ing  that  there  are  such :  in  other  words,  I  mean  a 
fondness  for  flattery.  That  ridicule  can,  I  con¬ 
fess,  be  no  where  so  well  represented  as  on  the 
throne;  since  those  will  always  receive,  and  love, 
the  most  extravagant  adulation,  who  have  it  most 
in  their  power  to  reward  and  punish :  but  still  I 
think  it  a  better  subject  for  satire  than  comedy. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  action  the  follies  of 
a  monarch;  the  great  theatrical  resource  is,  the 
opposition  and  contrast  of  characters  that  display 
each  other.  The  severity  of  Demea,  and  the  easi¬ 
ness  of  Micie,  throw  a  light  upon .  one  another. 
Should  we  be  half  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
misanthropy  of  Alceste,  were  it  not  for  the  fa¬ 
shionable,  complaisant  character  of  Philinte  ?  But 
the  poet  would  be  almost  destitute  of  this  resource, 
if  he  laid  his  scene  in  courts,  which  offer  one  uni¬ 
form  set  of  manners  moulded  upon  the  example  of 
the  prince.  What  contrast  could  be  found  to  set 
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off  his  character?.  None;  since  such  a  contrast 
supposes  freedom  and  equality.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  true  reason ;  not  merely  that  politeness  which 
in  high  life  obliges,  even  equals  to  conceal  from 
each  other  their  real  characters.  This  is  rather  an 
advantage  :  we  pursue,  with  pleasure  the  various 
arts  of  concealment  which  it  inspires,  and  when, 
as  it  must  often  happen,  chance,  familiarity,,  pas^ 
sion,  interest,  throw  it  off  its  guard,  and  display  the 
man  in  his  true  colours,  the  long  constraint  gives 
them  a  new  vivacity,  and  the  discovery  gives  a 
higher  relish  to  our  entertainment. 

3.  But  the  most  important  objection  to  these 
characters  still  remains.  They  can  have  no  pri¬ 
vate  life.  They  have  doubtless  many  things  ridi¬ 
culous  and  insignificant  in  themselves,, hardly  any 
thing  that  is  so  in  its  consequences.  Every  action 
of  theirs  is  important  by  the  influence  it  has  upon 
the  community;  and  if  we  paint  their,  follies,  those 
follies,  rendered  vices  by  their  tragical  effects, 
would  in  themselves  excite  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  for  their  consequences ;  and,  as  the  first  of 
these  passions  is  as  repugnant  to  tragedy,  as  the 
second  is  improper  for  comedy,  could  produce  only 
a  very,  motley  and  disagreeable  composition. 
Therefore,  when  M.  de  Fontenelle  asks,  whether 
Augustus;  in  his  last  sickness,  surrounded  by  arus- 
pices,  who  promise  him  a  speedy  recovery ;  by 
Parthian  ambassadors,-, who.  restore  to  him  standards 
about  which  he  is  totally  indifferent ;  fawned  upon, 
by  Li  via,  who  is  impatient  for,  his  death;  Whether 
all  this  would  not  make  as  good  a  comedy  as  the 
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Malade  Imaginaire;  the  answer  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult:  No;  Because  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
the  last,  as  they  are  innocent,  divert  us;  while  the 
fawning  of  Livia,  and  her  power  over  her  husband, 
fill  us  with  horror  and  indignation;  wheh  we  re¬ 
flect  that,  by  setting  Tiberius  on  the  throne,  they 
made  the  world  unhappy  for  three-and-twenty 
years,  and  finished  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  and  no¬ 
bility  of  the  republic. 

The  practice  of  M.  de  Fontcnellc,  though  very 
happy,  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  this  theory.  In 
his  comedies  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  us  to  those 
great  personages,  but  he  is  continually  reduced  to 
shifts  of  lowering  our  idea  of  their  importance,  and 
divesting  them  of  their  power  and  majesty,  before 
he  can  make  them  real  comic  characters.  His 
common  expedients  are,  making  them  of  mean  ex¬ 
traction,  though  raised  to  the  throne;  not  putting 
them  in  possession  of  the  crown  till  the  end  of  the 
play;  and  laying  his- scene  in  Greece,  in  order  to 
fill  their  court  with  simple  citizens  instead  of  with 
nobles. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  farce  (the  third 
species  of  Mr.  Hurd’s)  is  rather  a  corruption,  than 
a  distinct  species  of  comedy.  Is  not  his  own  defi¬ 
nition  a  proof  of  this  ?  That,  as  comedy  is  a  faith¬ 
ful,  so  farce  is  an  exaggerated  picture  of  human  i 
life  :  if  they  are  distinct,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
fear  any  encroachments  into  the  province  of  come¬ 
dy  from  farce:  but  many  comic  writers,  to  please  | 
the  corrupt  taste  of  the  multitude,  have  descended  ' 
to  all  the  extravagance  of  farce.  There  is  another  j 
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subject,  which  farce  has  preserved  from  the  old 
comedy.  This  is  the  painting  personal,  individual 
characters:  but  that  practice,  seldom  followed, 
and  never  authorized'  upon  the  modern  stage,  ra¬ 
ther  deserves  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate 
than  of  the  critic.  As  to  follies,  not  confined  to  a 
man,  but  to.aii  age  or  country,  I  think  Mr.  Hurd 
too  severe  in  banishing  them  into  farce  :  he  seems 
sensible  of  it  himself;  and,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Alchemist,  attempts  to  soften  his  sentence  by  a 
distinction  rather  chimerical. 

I  have,  though  without  design,  already  so  much 
extended  this  extract,  that  I  shall  abridge  the  other 
discourse  of  Mr.  Hurd  far  more  than  its  merit 
would  otherwise  justify.  The  subject  of  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious;  poetical  imitation  examined  upon 
very  original  principles ;  a  question  in  which  the 
reputation  of  all  the  great  writers  since  Homer  is 
vitally  concerned.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hurd  : 
“Whether  that  conformity  of  phrase  or  sentiment 
between  two  writers  of  different  times  which  we 
call  imitation  may  not,  with  probability  enough, 
for  the  most  part,  be  accounted  for  from  general 
causes  arising  from  our  common  nature ;  that  is, 
from  the  exercise' of  our  natural  faculties  upon 
such  objects  as  lie  common  to  all  observers.” 

It  has  often  been  observed,  with  truth,  that  as 
our  capacities  are  narrow,  and  the  materials.of  ob¬ 
servation  the  same  to  all  men;  it  is  impossible  that 
in  so  great  a  number  of  those  who  have  thought, 
and  published  their  thoughts,  some  should  not  have 
coincided  in  the  same  opinions,  without  any  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  of  each  other.  I  believe  that  I  may  appeal 
to  every  man  of  letters,  whether  sometimes  he  has 
not  met  with  things  in  books,  which  he  had  ob¬ 
served  before  he  had  ever  seen  those  books ;  and 
things  too  of  an  uncommon  and  particular  nature. 
Even  in  those  sublimer  mathematics,  so  different 
by  their  evidence  and  universality  from  our  other 
speculations,  the  same  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  different  men,  who  seem  rather  to  have  coin¬ 
cided  with,  than  to  have  followed  each  other.  Is 
not  that  the  decision  of  the  moderate  part  of  man¬ 
kind  upon  the  celebrated  dispute  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ?  If  this  is  the  case  in  those  general  ab¬ 
stracted  branches,  which  contain  such  amazing 
combinations  of  ideas,  it  is  surely  probable  that  in 
works  of  imagination,  which  contain  much  fewer, 
this  ought  oftener  to  happen.  Besides,  the  most 
original  poetry  is  in  fact  imitation,  imitation  of 
nature  ;  and  in  those  images  which  are  confessedly 
natural,  it  seems  difficult  to  say  why  two  men  of 
genius  may  not  have  seen  them  without  any  pre-. 
vious  knowledge  of  each  other.  From  these  rea¬ 
sons,  the  candid  critic  will  readily  allow  that  there 
may  be  similitude  without  imitation. 

But  a  slight  glance  on  the  history  of. the  sciences, 
and  a  few  reflections  on  mankind,  will  reduce  this 
candour  within  its  due  limits.  Let  us  remember 
that,  1.  Since  the  time  of  Homer,  who  perhaps  was 
without  models  to  imitate,  that  author  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  earliest  part  of  our  education  ;  . 
that  succeeding  times  added  to  his  lessons  those  of 
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the  other  Greeks ;  that  the  Romans  studied  them 
with  care;  and  that,  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
we  are  made  acquainted,  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  That  those  impressions, 
engraved  on  our  minds  before  we  reflect,  after¬ 
wards  grow  up  with  us;  and  when  we  look  abroad 
into  the  moral  and  natural  world,  which  these 
companions  often  prevent  us  .from  doing,  we  see 
it. only  with  the  eyes  of  the  ancients.  Authority, 
founded  on  reason,  would  oblige  us  to  act  in  this 
way.  The  ancient  compositions  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  examination;  and  the  veneration 
that  is  paid  to  them,  is  enough  to  engage  a  mo¬ 
dern  to  endeavour  to  associate  himself  to  it,  by 
transfusing  into  his  own  writings  the  spirit,  the 
thoughts,  and  even  the  expressions,  of  these  ad¬ 
mired  models:  and,  2.  Inclination  will  direct  him 
to  the  imitation  of  some  particular  model;  of 
some  writer  whose  soul  is  most  congenial  to  his 
own,  and  whom  he  can  read  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
light,  and  imitate  with  the  most  ease.  These  rea¬ 
sons  bring  us  back  to  our  first  suspicion,'  that 
where  there  is  a  striking  similitude,  there  is  imita¬ 
tion;  since  where  there  are  two  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  it,  it  is  natural  to  prefer  the  easiest,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  confessedly  very  common. 

Mr.  Hurd  found  it  necessary  to  go  further,  if  he 
intended  to  clear  his  authors  from  the  charge  of 
imitation ;  accordingly  he  endeavours  to  .'prove,  by 
a  very  elaborate  deduction,  that  both  the  ideas, 
and  the  methods,  employed  by  the  ancients,  were 
not  only  natural  ones ,  but  the  sole  natural  ones  ; 
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so  that  if  succeeding  poets,  endued  with  judg¬ 
ment,  looked  abroad  into  nature,  they  not  only 
might ,  but  must  meet  with  them;  while  men  of 
irregular  fancies  could  avoid  them  only  by  avoid¬ 
ing  truth  and  probability.  This  theory  accounts 
for  resemblances  of  works,  by  resemblances  of 
things ;  and  forbids  any  suspicion  of  imitation, 
unless  we  are  guided  to  it  by  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  In  a  matter  of  such  vast  extent,  it  is  as 
difficult  to  refute  as  to  prove. .  There  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  very  short  method  of  overthrowing  at 
once  Mr.  Hurd’s  doctrine ;  could  I  write  a  work 
of  -  imagination,  full  of  beauties,  formed  on  the 
model  of  nature,  and  yet  different  from  those  of 
the  ancients,  I  should  then  demonstrate  that  they 
have  not  exhausted  it :  but  such  a  confutation  is 
far  beyond  my  power.  Without  aspiring  to  genius, 
I  shall  think  inyself  very  happy,  if  I  can  frame 
my  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  good 
sense. 

If  we  examine  this  question  a  posteriori,  from 
practice  and  experience  of  what  has  been  done, 
though  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  very  decisive, 
I  think,  however,  that  the  advantage  will  not  be 
on  Mr.  Hurd’s  side:  he  will,  indeed,  quote  many 
striking  similarities  of  this  kind,  from  writers  who 
could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  one  another;  but 
he  will  be  answered,  1.  That  such  writers  can 
hardly  be  found;  that  the  sacred  writings  should 
not  be  mentioned,  nor  compared,  with  Homer; 
since  we  are  talking  of  human,  not  divine  compo¬ 
sitions;  and  that  Shakespeare,  the  modern  who 
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appears  freest  from  exception,  though  ignorant 
himself,  lived  in  a  learned  age;  2.  That  their4 
example  can  only  be  quoted  against  those  who 
think  every  similarity  must  be  an  imitation,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  writers. 
That,  as  such  a  coincidence  is  possible,  we  must 
employ  it  to  explain  a  phenomenon  for  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  account ;  but  that  when  the 
more  easy  and  probable  one  may  be  recurred  to, 
we  ought  to  employ  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
antagonist  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  would  have  occasion  for 
no  great  compass  of  reading  to  discover,  in  the 
most  modem  writers,  many  original  images  and 
sentiments.  He  would  select  them,  particularly, 
from  those  very  writers,  who,  from  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  every  thing  had  been  already  said,  had 
cramped  their  natural  genius,  by  an  open,  perpe¬ 
tual  imitation  of  the  ancients;  and  he  would  infer, 
with  some  plausibility,  that  had  they  written  from 
their  own  natural  feelings  and  observations,  they 
would  have  been  still  more  original.  He  would 
desire  Mr.  Hurd  to  reconcile  this  with  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  even  press  him  for  a  precise  answer,  at 
what  period  of  the  history  of  letters  the  scene  had 
been  closed,  nature  exhausted,  and  succeeding 
writers  reduced  to  the  hope  of  imitating  success¬ 
fully.  Wherever  he  chose  to  fix  it,  the  critic 
would  bring  against  him  so  many- later  original 
images,  that  the  resource  of  disputing  their  claim, 
and  hunting  for  some  distant  allusion,  or  general 
resemblance,  would  be  hardly  sufficient. 

Without  following  minutely  our  author  through 
J-  2  his' 
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his  copious  deductions  a  priori,  in  which  he  has 
certainly  shewn  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  I 
shall  only  make  two  or  three  general  observations, 
which  may  give  an  idea,  both  of  his  method  of  rea¬ 
soning,  and  of  my  objections  to  it. 

He  enters  upon  a  task,  in  my  opinion,  far  above 
human  abilities.  To  examine  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  is  the  business  of’  metaphysics,  and  the 
greatest  philosophers  have  failed  in  the  attempt. 
But  it  is  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  embrace 
them  all  atone  view,  and  to  class  them  according 
to  their  different  objects,  in  so  accurate  a  manner 
as  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  suffered  no  ma¬ 
terial  species  to  escape.  This  is,  however,  what 
Mr.  Hurd  undertakes.  He  makes  three  divisions 
of  the  world  of  ideas  which  can  enter  into  poetry. 
1 .  The  vast  compages  of  corporeal  forms  of  which 
this  universe  is  compounded.  2.  The  internal 
workings  and  movements  of  our  own  mind ;  under 
which  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  passions  are 
comprehended.  3.  The  outward  operations,  which 
are  made  objective  to  sense  by  the  means  of  speech, 
gesture,  and  action.  These  are  again  by  him  sub¬ 
divided  with  an  exactness^  in  which  I  shall  not 
pursue  him.  I  shall  only  remark,  J.  That  his 
smallest  species  are  yet  too  general  to  prove  any 
thing.  That  Milton,  for  instance,  must,  like 
Homer,  .have'  made-  use  of  moral,  religious,  and 
economical  sentiments,  and  could  not  invent  any 
new  species,  I  shall  readily  allow ;  nor  is  it  upon 
such  general  resemblances  that  a  charge  of  imita¬ 
tion  is  ever  founded.  It  is  upon  more  particular 
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similarities,  where  Mr.  Hurd  can  never  attain  to 
shew  that  those  ideas  were  the  only  ones.  The 
only  method  Mr.  Hurd  can  there  follow,  is  a  sort 
of  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle ;  to  look  for  the 
images  upon  every  subject  he  can  meet  with  in  the 
oldest  authors,  and  then  to  conclude  that  they  are 
the  only  ones  existing. 

2.  Even  supposing  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
whole  stock  of  nature,  and  had  shewn  that  every 
image,  singly,  had  been  so  obvious  as  to  be  seen 
and  employed  by  the  first  writers,  a  much  larger 
field  would  still  remain ;  their  different  combina¬ 
tions,  which  are  infinite.  With  regard  only  to 
human  ‘planners,  the  great  sources  of  character, 
passion,  and  situation,  may  be  combined  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  as  no  algebra  could  reach.  Let 
us,  for  a  moment,  abandon  fiction,  and  enter  into 
"historic  truth.  Consult  the  annals  of  any  nation  ; 
observe  the  various  effects  of  the  modifications  of 
those  three  principles  upon  their  history,  and  then 
say  whether  the  operations  of  human  nature  are 
easily  classed,  or  circumscribed. 

3.  This  consideration  of  the  shifting  picture  of 
mankind,  as  an  illustration,  leads  us  to  consider  it 
in  itself.  We  shall  find  it  a  most  extensive  and  in¬ 
finite  range  of  ideas,  almost  sufficient  of  itself  .to 
preserve  genius  from  imitation ;  since  to  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  every  age  and  country  it  appears  in  a  differ- 

•  ent  shape.  It  is  the  manners,  the  government,  the 
religion,  of  that  age  and  country  he  is  to  study ; 
and  whether  the  nature  of  his  subject  allows  him 
to  introduce  them  at  full  length ;  whether  he  can 
l  3  only 
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only  adorn  his  works  with  distant  allusions  to  them ; 
whether  he  can  only  catch  the  general  spirit  of 
them,  they  will  always  make  him  an  original.  I 
shall  quote  one  instance  of  what  I  mean,  and  that, 
from  an  authority  Mr.  Hurd  will  hardly  dispute, 
When  Milton  conceived  the  glorious  plan  of  an 
English  epic,  he  soon  saw  the  most  striking  sub¬ 
jects  had  been  taken  from  him ;  that  Homer  had 
taken  all  morality  for  his  province,  and  Virgil  ex^. 
liausted  the  subject  of  politics.  Religion  remained ; 
but  as  Paganism,  though  it  furnished  very  agree¬ 
able  scenes  of  machinery,  took  too  slight  a  hold  on 
men’s  minds  to  build  the  story  of  the  epopoea  upon 
it,  he  had  recourse  to  Christianity;  and,  taking 
his  story  from  an  article  of  our  faith,  struck  out  a 
new  species  of  epic  poetry;  but  he  could  never 
have  done  it,  had  not  the  manners  of  that  age,  at¬ 
tached  to  religion  in  general,  and  to  that  tenet  in 
particular,  warmed  his  imagination,  and  given  it 
a  dignity  and  importance,  which  he  could  never 
have  transfused  into  his  poem,  if  he  had  not  first 
felt  it  himself.  Nor  is  this  observation  repugnant 
to  another  I  haye  made  elsewhere, — that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  ancients  were  more  favourable  to  poetry 
than  ours.  I  think  so  still,  of  their  manners,  as 
well  as 4  their  languages.  Yeti  would  have  our 
poets  employ  our  own,  not  only  for  the.  sake  of 
variety,  but  because  we  shall  make  the  best  use  of 
those  with  which  we  are  the  most  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted. 

From  these  observations  I  must  decline  subscrib¬ 
ing*  to  Mr.  Hurd’s  theory,  or  circumscribing  the 
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poet’s  images  within  such  narrow  limits.  It  is, 
however,  without  running  into  the  other  extreme, 
or  condemning  every  resemblance  as  a  designed 
formal  imitation.  I  take  the  exact  difference  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Hurd  and  myself  to  be  this:  I  look 
upon  imitation  to  be  the  most  natural,  and  general, 
cause  of  any  striking  resemblance  between  two 
writers ;  and  therefore  assign  it,  Avithout  particu¬ 
lar  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hurd,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  may  generally  be  accounted 
for  by  a  resemblance  of  mental  operations ;  and 
therefore  never  suspects  an  imitation,  Avithout  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  Avhich  lead  to  the  detection 
of  it. 

He  employs  another  discourse  Avith  a  revieAV  of  VoL  i! 

.  .  r  J  A  ,  .  —76. 

these  circumstances ;  but  as  every  one  is  accompa¬ 
nied  Avith  examples  taken  from  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  and  criticised  Avith  great  taste,  I  can  only 
reduce  the  great  number  he  alleges  to  three,  draAvn 
from  the  different  lights  in  Avhich  Ave  may  consider 
every  resemblance,  and  fix  the  probability  of  its 
happening,  by  chance,  or  by  design.  1.  Hoav 
close  is  the  resemblance  ?  Is  the  thought  exactly 
the  same?  Is  it  introduced  upon  the  same  occa¬ 
sion?  Is  it  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  the 
same  Avords,  or  Avoids  nearly  the  same?.  Is  it  a 
short  passage,  or  one  of  a  considerable  length? 

2.  What  degree  of  acquaintance  can  the  second 
poet  be  supposed  to  have  had  Avith  the  first  ?  Did 
he  live  in  a  learned,  or  an  ignorant  age  ?  Was  he 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  or  Avithout  education? 

Did  he  affect  the  fame  of  originality,  or  did  he 
l  4  modestly 
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modestly  profess  a  desire  and  habit  of  imitating  the 
ancients  ?  W as  the  first  author  an  acknowledged 
favourite  of  his?  3.  What  appearance  is  there 
that  the  idea  should  have  naturally  struck  the  se¬ 
cond  ?  Was  it  common,  or  particular;  did  it  agree 
with  the  style  and  design  of  his  work ;  with  his 
own  character ;  with  the  real  appearance  of  nature ; 
with  the  manners  and  opinions  of  his  age,  country, 
and  profession ;  or  at  least  with  those  he  describes  ? 
Is  it. introduced  in  a  general  unaffected  manner,  or. 
brought  in  without  any  occasion,  and  clothed  in 
uncommon,  obsolete  language  ?  Mr.  Hurd  thinks 
these  circumsances,  all  or  some,  necessary  to  form 
a  suspicion:  I  allow  they  are  very  useful  to  con¬ 
firm  one. 

I  have  at  last  finished  Mr.  Hurd’s  performance. 
I  reckoned  upon  six  or  seven  pages ;  I  am  now 
writing  the  thirtieth.  Another  time  I  hope  to 
confine  my  extracts  within  proper  limits. 

Blandford,  18th  March,  1762. 
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From  the  several  passages  in  the  Exacts  from 
Mr. .  Gibbon’*  Journal  of  his  Studies ,  it  appears 
that  previously  to  his  Tour  through  Italy,  lie  had 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  a  complete  master 
of  its  geographical  and  classical  antiquities;  and, 
with  that  view,  had  attentively  perused  the  Italia 
Antiqua  et  Sicilia  Antiqua  of  Cluvierus.  The 
following  pages  seem  to  contain  regular  minutes, 
made  by  him  in  this  course  of  his  reading. 

He  begins  with  observations  on  the  ancient 
appellations  and  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  its  divisions, 
air,  and  soil;  and  on  the  Apennines.  Then,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Po,  into  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  proceeds 
to  Liguria,  its  western  division,  and  thence  de¬ 
scends  through  Etruria,  Rome,  Latium,  Campania, 
and  Lucania,  to  Brutium,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  part  of  Italy  which  borders  on  the  Tuscan 
Sea.  Then  crossing  into  Calabria,  the  southern¬ 
most  point  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  ascends 
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through  Apulia,  Samnium,  Picenum,  Umbria, 
iEmilia,  and  Flaminia,  to  Istria  and  Venetia,  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Qisalpine  Gaul.  That 
completes  the  literary  tour:  and  he  closes  it  with 
some  general  observations  on  the  number  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  public  roads  in  Italy. 
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Sect.  I. 

NOMINA. 

On  sait  que  l’ltalie  s’appelloit  aussi  Oenotria, 
Saturnia,  Ausonia,  Hesperia,  &c.  et  que  le  nom 
dune tribu  particuliEre  devenoit  souvent  gEnErique 
par  les  conquEtes  ou  le  commerce.  Les  grammai- 
riens  anciens  et  les  critiques  modernes  ont  vaine- 
ment  tentE  de  percer  les  tEnebres  de  ces  origines, 
et  de  trouver  dans  le  Latin,  le  Grec,  le  PhEnicien, 
ou  le  Celtique,  des  Etymologies  raisonnables  pour 
des  mots  que  le  caprice  et  le  basard  ont  peut-etre 
dictEs  a  des  peuples  qui  parloient  des  langues  dont 
nous  connoissons  a  peine  les  noms,  l’Etrusque, 
l’Osque,  et  le  Sabine.  L’HespErie  seule  exprime 
une  idEe  connue  et  avErEe.  Les  navigateurs  Grecs 
donnoient  toujours  ce  nom  au  pays,  le  plus  occi¬ 
dental  qu’ils  connoissoient ;  d’abord  k  l’ltalie,  en- 
suite  k  l’Espagne,  et  enfin  aux  lies  Canaries,  et 
;peut-etre  k  1’AmErique. 
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GENTES. 

J’exposerai  le  systeme  du  savant  Freret  sur  la 
population  de  l’ltalie.  Je  sens  qifil  peut  avoir  ses 
endroits  foibles,  mais  en  general  il  me  paroit  simple, 
lumineux,  et  fonde  sur  les  grands  principes.  II 
suppose,  1.  Que  les  premieres  peuplades  se  sont 
faites  par  terre.  2.  Que  ces  peoples  Nomades,  pen 
attaches  a  leurs  terres,  cedoient  sans  peine'  aux 
nouvelles  .migrations,  et  qu’ainsi  c’est  a  l’extremite 
meridionale  de  l’ltalie  qu’il  faut  chercher  ses  pre¬ 
miers  habitans.  3.  Que  l’ltalie,  entoureede  hautes 
montagnes,  doit  avoir  recu  ses  premiers  peoples  par 
les  gorges  oil  elles  sont  les  moins  dilliciles  a  franchir. 
pour  des  sauvages,  aqui  de  pareils  obstacles  devoient 
6tre  tr&s  importans.  Voici  les  colonies : 

I.  Colonies  Illyriennes.  Ces  nations  qui  n’dtoient 
separees  de  l’ltalie  que  par  la  partie  la  moins  dlevee 
des  Alpes  y  passerent  bieritot.  II  y  avoit  trois 
nations  Illyriennes,  1.  LesLiburni  ;  2.  Les  Siculi; 
et  3.  Les  Veneti.  Les  Liburni  occuperent  enfni 
toute  la  cdte  orientale  depuis  Mont  Garganus 
jusqu’au  pays  des  Salentins.  Ils  dtoient  distingues 
en  trois  tribus.  1.  Les  Apuli;  2.  Les  Calabfi; 
et  3.  Les  Peuce.tii  on  Pacdiculi.  On  voitpar  Stra- 
bon  qu’elles  avoient  unc  langue  commune,  et  par 
Pline  que  les  Peucetii  etoient  dorigine  Illyricnne. 
II  paroit  que  les  Peligni  et  les  Pratutii  avoient 
aussi  une  origine  Liburnienne.  2.  Les  Siculi 
s’dtablirent  sur  la  cdte  occidental.  II  paroit  quG 
ce  nom  gendrique,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  Osci  ou, 
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Opiques  et  d’Ausones,  comprenoient  tous  les  peuples 
depuis  le  Tibre.  On  peut  se  contenter  de  cette 
id6e  g6n6rale,  sans  vouloir  d6meler  la  confusion 
qui  regne  dans  les  auteurs  a  l’egard  des  petites 
guerres  et  des  migrations  de  leurs  tribus  particuli&res, 
dont  il  se  forma  enfiii  les  cit£s  des  Latins,  des  Sa¬ 
bins,  des  Samnites,  See.  Une  tribu-qui  n’est  connue 
que  par  le  nom  g£n£rique  de  Siculi  le  porta  cn  Si- 
cile  80  ans  avant  la  guerre  de  Troye,  1 364  ans  avant 
J.  C.  selon  la  chronologie  d’H£rodote  et  de  Thucy- 
didc.  3.  Les  Heneti  ou  Veneti  conserv&rent  tou- 
jours  leur  pays.  Us  devinrent  bientdt  les- allies 
des  Romains  contre  leurs  ennemis  communs  les 
Gaulois,  dont  Poly  be  les  a  bien  su  distinguer  par 
lalangue.  Ils  li’etoient.  point  Celtes ;  encore  moins 
etoient  ils  Paphlagoniens. 

II.  Les^Colonies  Iberiennes.  Ces  peuples  n’^toi- 
^nt  point  renferm^s  dans  les  limites  de  l’Espagne. 
Ils  occupoient  un  territoire  irks  6tendu  entre  les 
Pyrenees  et  les  Alpes,  et  ce  fut  en  se  rlpandant 
de  proche  en  proclie  le  long  des  c6tes  qu’ils  fran- 
chirent  k  la  fin  les  Alpes  mari times  pour  passer  en 
Italie,  qu’ils  parcoururent  plutdt  qu’ils  ne‘s’y  eta- 
blirent.  Dans  leur  marche  un  d&tachement  Ib£rien 
passa  du  promontoire  Populonium  dans  la  Corse 
ou  ses  moeitrs  et  sa  langue,  malgr£  tant  de  me¬ 
langes,  se  conserverent  jusqu’au  terns  de  Sen^que 
qui  sut  les  distinguer  de  celles  des  Grecs  et  des 
Liguriens. '  Une  autre  tribu  Iberienne,  (les  Sicani,) 
poussee  peu  a  peu  jusqu’au  promontoire  de  Rhe- 
|  gium,  passa  cn  Sicile  et  se  fixa  dans  la  partie  occi- 
dentale  de  file  ou  les  Siculi  les  trouvfcrent.  Cette 
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circonstance  feroit  croire  que  leur  migration  eil 
Italie  a  du  avoir  lieu  pres  de  1500  ans  avant  J.  C.  • 
Ne  seroit-elle  pas  par  liasard  le  voyage  d’Hercule  ' 
avec  les  boeufs  de  Geryon?  Les  uns  et  les  autres 
tralnent  avec  eux  des  troupeaux  nombreux,  seules. 
richesses  d’un  peuple  pasteur;  ils  partent  du  meme 
point,  suiventla  m£me  route,  surmontent  les  m£mes ' 
obstacles  que  leur  opposoient  les  nations  de  la 
Ligurie  et  du  Latium,  s’arretent  au  m^rne  terme, 
le  pays  d’Eryx,  ou  ils  fondent  une  colonie  apres 
^avoir  vaincu  les  naturels  du  pays.  Ces  conformites 
sontgrandes,  et  je  ne  les  ai  point  choisies. 

III.  Les  colonies  Celtiques.  Les  Umbri,  Ambray 
ou  Ambrones,  6toient  d’origine  Gauloise  selon  le 
t&noignage  de  Bocclms,  et  l’on  salt  Faventure  des 
Liguriens  de  Fannie  de  Marius  qui  reconnurent 
pour  leurs  parens  une. tribu  Helv^tienne  de  leurs 
ennemis  a  leur  cri  coinmun  d 'Ambrones.  Ces  colo¬ 
nies.  peupl&rent  une  grande  partiede  l’ltalie  depuis 
les  Alpes  et  l’Addua  jusqifau  Tibre  et  au  Nar. 
Mais  Finvasion  des  Toscans  leur  enleva  la  meilr 
leure  partie  de  leurs  6tablissemens,  et  s6para  les 
cit6s  qui  prirent  le  nom  de  Ligures  d’avec  celles 
qui  cqnserverent  celui  d77 mbri .  Je  vois  que  l’Abbe 
Langlet  de  Eresnoy  place  cette  migration  dans  les 
tejns  les  plus  recul6s,  a  Fan  1912  avant  J.  C.  J’ig- 
nore  ses  raisons,  mais  je  crains  qu’elles  ne  tiennent 
au  roman  des  Titans  du  P.  Pezron.  II  ne  faut  pas 
confondre  cette  migration  des  Celtes  avec  celle  de 
Bellovesus  vers  Fan  6'00  qui  reprit  sur  les  Toscans 
les  pays  entre  les  Alpes  et  F Apennin. 

IV.  Les  colonies  Pttasgiques.  Toutes  les  fa¬ 
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bles  que  Denys  d’Halicamasse  en  a  d^bit^es  ne 
sont  propres  qu’&'y  r6pandre  des  doutes.  L’Ar- 
cadie,  pays  m6diterran6,  qui  n’avoit  point  de 
vaisseaux  a  la  guerre  de  Troye,  fournit,  dix-sept 
generations  auparavant  dans  le  terns  qu’elle  etoit 
sauvage,  une  flotte  nombreuse  a  Oenotrus  qui 
va  peupler  l’ltalie.  Rejettons  liardiment  tous  les 
syst£mes,  toutes  les  conjectures,  et  tous  les  de¬ 
tails  d’un  historien  qui  evite  les  difficultes  et 
qui  dissimule  les  contradictions  dans  les  sibcles  re- 
cuRs  ou  nous  voyons  a  peine  la  lumiere.  Etendons 
notre  idee  des  Peiasges  a  toutes  les  nations  bar- 
bares  qui  habitoient  la  Gr£ce,  la  Macedoine  et 
l’Epire,  et  qui  ne  quittoient  ce  nom  generique  qu’a 
niesure  qu’elles  entroient  dans  le  corps  Helienique. 
Quelques-unsde  ces  peuples  passerent  en  Italie.  En 
sacrifiant  tous  les  accessoires  de  cette  tradition  il 
en  faut  conserver  le  fondement.  Je  voudrois  aussi, 
malgre  M.  Freret,  conserver  la  manure  de  leur 
migration  et  croire  qu’ils  sont  venus  en  Italie  par 
mer.  Je  reconnois  le  grand  principe  de  cet  auteur. 
II  est  fort  etendu,  mais  s’il  etoit  universel,  verrions- 
nous  des  lies  tr&s  eioignees  du  continent  peupRs 
d’habitans  les  plus  sauvages?  L’ignorance  totale  de 
la  navigation  est  aussi  rare  que  son  extreme  per¬ 
fection.  N’etoit-il  pas  bien  plus  facile  aux  Peias- 
ges  de  I’Epire  de  traverser  un  bras  de  mer  de  cin- 
qante  millesque  d’entreprendre  une  course  immense 
&  travers  cent  nations  feroces  de  l’lllyrie?  Quelques 
canots  auront  suffi  pour  appprter  le  germe  d’une 
colonie  peu  nombreuse  dans  son  origine.  Aussi 
les  P61asges  ne  formfcrent  jamais  en  Italie  un  grand 
corps  de  nation;  ils  se  r6pandirent  dans  les  cit£s 
vol.  iv.  m  Sicules, 
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Siculcs,  Umbriennes,  et  Toscanes,  dont  la  langue* 
les  moeurs,  et  la  religion  se  ressentirent,  jusqu’aux 
derniers  terns,  du  nombre  plus  ou  moins  grand  dc 
ces  Strangers  qu’elles  avoient  re^us. 

V.  Les  colonics  Etrusques.  Selon  le  pere  de 
l’histoirc,  les  Etrusques  £toient  d’origine  Lydienne. 
Ce  peuple  avoit  une  famine  dan§  le  pays ;  il  in- 
ventales  jeux  de  d6s  pour  Occuper  la  moiti6  des 
eitoyens  les  jours  qu’elle  ne  mangeoit  pas.  Cet 
expedient  rlussit  pendant  dix-huit  ans.  Enfin 
cette  moiti£  s’ennuya  du  jeu,  6quipa  une  flotte 
nombreuse,  et  alia  s’etablir  dans  l’Etrurie.  Faut-il 
r^futer  une  pareille  fable?  Denys  d’Halicarnasse 
s’est  donn6  la  peine  de  faire  voir  que  la  langue,  les 
moeurs,  et  la  religion  de  ces  deux  peuples  eloign6s 
n’avoient  aucun  rapport.  Les  .Etrusques,  dont 
le  nom  veritable  etoit  Rasena,  n’^toient  point 
Lydiens.  On  peut  soup^onner  qu’ils  sortoient 
des  montagnes  de  la  Rhetie.  Les  historiens  con- 
viennent  qu’ils  avoient  une  ligue  commune;  et 
selon  l’analogie '  de  ces  migrations,  les  Etrusques 
paroissent  plutot  les  descendans  que  les  anc&tres 
dcs  Rhetiens.  On  determine  l’6poque  de  leur  mi¬ 
gration  d’une  fa£on  assez  ing&iieuse.  La  grande 
ann£e  des  Etrusques  se  mesuroit  sur  la  dur^e  de  la 
vie  humaine.  La  premiere  s’^tendoit  jusqu’4  la 
mort  du  dernier  survivant  de  tous  les  enfans  nes 
le  jour  de  la  fondation  de  la  colonie.  Le  jour  de 
cette  mort  devenoit  une  nouvelle  epoque  sembla- 
ble  a  la  premiere.  On  sait  que  leur  huiti&me 
ann£e  finissoit  au  premier  consulat  de  Sylla  avant 
J.  C.  88,  etque  les  sept  premieres  avoient  dur6  78 f 
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ans.  A  supposer  la  huiti&me  6gale  a  la  plus  longue 
des  autres  elle  6toit  de  123  ans;  elle  commen^oit 
en  211,  et  la  premide  epoque  de  la  fondation 
de  la  colonie  a  commence  en  992.  Les  Rasetia 
avoient  £tendu  leurs  etablissemens  dans  FEtrurie 
etla  Campanie;  mais  apres  les  conqu&tes  des  Gau- 
lois  et  des  Samnites,  il  lie  leur  restoit  que  Mantoue, 
avec  Atria  sur  le  Po,  et  Cupra  Maritima  dans  le. 
Picenum.  Les  Tyrrh&iiens  6toient  les  Pelasges. 
de  l’ltalie,  mais  surtout  de  FEtrurie,  oti  ils  6toient 
tr&s  puissans*  Enclaves  dans  ce  pays,  unis  avec 
le  corps  Etrusque,  les  anciens  les  ont  solivent  eon- 
fondus  avec  les  Rasena ,  dont  For  igine  6toit  si  diffe- 
rente.  Ils  poss£doient'  les  quatre  cit£s  de  Veii,  de 
Falerii,  de  Tarquinii,  etd’Agylla,  ou  leur  langue  et 
leur  religion  se  COnservdent  jusqu*au  sidle  d’Au- 
guste.  On  voit  par  les  anciens  monumens  qu’on 
ad6terr£s  dans  FEtrurie,  qUe  leurs  caractdes  etoient 
les  mdnes  que  les  Ibdiens.  Les  uns  et.  les  autres 
ressemblent  beaucoup  aux  lettres  Samaritaines 
dont  les  Pheniciens  auront  pu  rdpandre  l’usage 
dans  les  pays  occidentaiix  de  FEurOpe.  Le  voy¬ 
age  de  Saturne  dans  le  Latium,  qui  civilisa  les 
sauvages  de  ces  cdtes,  m’a  Fair  tr&s  Ph&iicien.  Ce 
peuple  commerjfaiit  auroit  naturellement  apport£ 
les  arts,  Fargent  monnoy6,  le  culte  de  Moloch;  ou 
Saturne,  et  les  sacrifices  humains.  Je  pense  aussi 
que  c’est  a  cette  communication  ct  peut-etre  & 
quelques  colonies  Tyriennes;  que  les  Etrusques 
ont  du  leur  politcsse,  leur  gout  pour  les, arts,  et  la 
navigation,  et  ce  gout  oriental  qui  se  fait  sentir 
dans  tous  leurs  ouvrages;  leur  divination  et  leur 
thdlogie  paroissent  sfcules  originalcs. 
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Sect.  II. 

REGIONES,  A  EE,  ET  SOLUM  ITALIC, 
ET  MONS  APENNINUS. 

Dr.Tempie-  -  j.  Magnitudo.  L’ltalie  contient  75,576  milles 

roan’s  Sur- 

vey.  quarres.  Si  Ion  veut  la  comparer aux autres  pays, 
elle  contient  dix  fois  autant  de  terrein  que  le  Pelo- 
ponn&se,  la  Palestine,  ou  les  Provinces  Unies,  et  elle 
est  dun  tiers  plus  grande  que  l’Angleterre,  ou  la 
Gr&ce  (y  comprise  la  Macedoine.) 

Etrv!bpGi46.’  L’ltalie  a  6000  stades  de  longueur  depuis 
l’Apennin  jusqu’a  Tarentum,  et  environ  1300  de 
largeur. 

RoS'Sq’  2.  Laudes.  Denys  d’Halicarnasse  parlc  de  l’lta- 

i.  i.  p.  i6.  lie  avec  une  esp&ce  d’enthousiasme.  En  conve- 
nant  que  quelques  pays  peuvent  l’emporter  sur  elle 
it  certains  6gards,  il  trouve  qu’il  n’y,  en  a  aucun  qui 
reunisse  autant  tous  les  avantages.  1.  Les  champs 
fertiles  de  la  Campanie  portent  des  moissons  trois 
fois  tous  les  ans.  2.  Les  pays  des  Sabins,  des  Mes- 
sapiens  et  des  Dauniens  produisent  les  meilleurs 
olives  du  monde.  3.  Les  vignobles  de  la  Toscane, 
d’Albe  et  de  Falerne  produisent  des  vins  exquis 
avec  tr&s  peu  de  culture.  4.  Elle  abonde  en  excel- 
lens  paturages  que  nourrissent  un  nombre  infini  de 
boeufs,  de  cbevaux,  de  moutons,  et  de  chbvres. 
5.  Les  for6ts  qui  croissent  sur  ses  montagnes 
escarp^es  fournissent.  les  plus  beaux  bois  de  con¬ 
struction;  ces  forets  sont  remplies  de  gibier,  et  le 
sein  cjes  montagnes  renferme  des  mines  de  toutes 
les  esp^ces.  6.  Les  rivieres  navigables  reunissent 
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toutes  *les  parties  de  l’ltalie,  et  ses  eaux  minirales 
offrent  partout  des  soulageme'ns  pour  les  maux. 
7-  L’air  et  le  climat  sont  trls  templrls  dans  toutes 
les  saisons  de  Fannie. 

L’ltalie  paroit  faite  pour  conqulrir  l’univers. 

1 .  La  mer  et  les  montagnes  la  rendent  presqu’  in¬ 
accessible  de  toutes  parts.  2.  Le  petit  nornbre  de 
ports  de  mer  qui  sy  trouvent,  sont  grands  et  excel- 
lens.  3.  La  variete  qui  rlgne  dans  son  climat  et 
dans  son  terrein  en  met  aussi  dans  les  esprits  et 
dans  toutes  les  productions  de  la  nature. 

In  toto  orbe  et  qu&cunque  cceli  convexitas  ver- 
git,  pulcherrima  est  omnium,  rebusque  merito 
principatum  naturae  obtinens,  Italia,  rectrix  parens- 
que  mundi  altera ;  viris,  faeminis,  ducibus,  militi- 
bus,  servitiis,  artium  praestanti&,  ingeniorum  clari- 
tatibus;  jam  situ  ac  salubritate  coeli  atque  tem- 
perie,  accessu  cunctarum  gentium  facili,  litoribus 
portuosis,  benigno  ventorum  afflatu,  (etenim  con- 
tingit  recurrenter  positio  in  partem  utilissimam  et 
inter  ortus  occasusque  mediaih,)  •aquarum  copi&, 
nemorum  salubritate,  montium  articulis,  ferorum 
animalium  innocentia,  soli  fertilitate,  pabuli  uber- 
tate.  Quicquid  est  quo  carere  vita  non  debet, 
nusquam  est  praestantius.  Fruges,  vinum,  olea, 
vellera,  lina,  vestes ;  ne  equos  quidem  in  trigariis 
praeferri  ullos  vernaculis,  animadverto ;  metallis 
auri,  argenti,  aeris,  ferri,  quae  diu  exercere  libuit, 
nullis  cessit,  et  nunc  iis  in  se  gravida,  pro  omni 
dote,  varios  succos,  et  frugum  pomorumque  sa- 
pores,  fundit.  Ab  e&,  exceptislndi#  fabulosis,  prox- 
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ime  quidem  duxerim  Hispaniam,  qu&cunque  ambt 
tur  man. 

Sed  neque  Medorum  sylvae,  ditissima  terra, 

!Nec  pulcher  Ganges,  neque  auro  turbidus  Hebrus 
Laudibus  Italiae  certent,  non  Bactra  neque  Tndi, 

Totaque  thuriferis  Pancha'ia  pinguis  arenis. 

- gravidas  fruges,  et  Bacchi  Massicus  humor 

Implevere :  tenent  oleasque  armentaque  laefca. 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infert. 

Hie  ver  assiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  asstas  : 

Bis  gravidas  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos. 

At  rabidae  tigres  absunt,  et  saeva  leonum 
Semina;  nec  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentes  : 

Nec  rapifc  immensos  orbes  per  humurn,-  neque  tanto 
Squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  colligit  anguis. 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem, 

Tot  congesta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis, 

Fluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros. 

An  mare,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  alluit  infra  ^ 
Anne  lacus  tantos  ?  _ 

Haec  eadem  argenti  rivos,  aerisque  metalla 
Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plurimo  fluxit. 

3.  Metalla.  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  mines  en 
Italie,  mais  le  s6nat  avoit  defendu  qu’on  les  ex- 
ploitat. 

4.  Vina.  De  qnatre-vingt  sortes  que  les  anciens 
comptoient  de  vins  c61bbres,  i’ltalie  seule  en  pro- 
duisoit  les  d.eux  tiers. 

5.  Fru^ientum.  Le  froment  d’ltalie  l’empor- 
toit  sur  tous.les  autres,  pour  le  poids  et  la  blai> 
cbeur. 

6.  Urbes.  II  y  avoit  autrefois  en  Italie  (dit 
Elien)  1 1 97  villes. 


7.  Forma. 
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7.  Forma.  Ab  Alpibus  incipit  in  altum  exce- 
dere,  atque  ut  procedit  se  media  perpetuo  jugo 
Apennini  attollens  montis,  inter  Adriacum  et  Tus- 
cum,  sive  (ut  aliter  appellantur)  inter  superuni 
mare  et  inferum,  excurrit  diu  solida.  Verumubi 
longe  abit  in  duo  cornua,  funditur  respicitque  alte- 
ro  Siculum  pelagus,  altero  Ionium ;  tota  angusta  et 
alicubi-multo  quam  unda  coepit  angustior. 

8.  Apeninxus.  L’Apennin,  apr&s  avoir  cotoy6 
la  Ligurie,  perce  dans  l’int£rieur  du  pays,  et  partage. 
l’ltalie  par  sa  largeur  depuis  Pise  jusqu’a  Ancone 
et  Ariminum.  De-la  il  s’^tend  aumidi  et  divise  ce 
m6me  pays  par  sa  longueur.  II  approcbe  toujours 
assez  de  la  mer  Adriatique  jusqu’au  territoire  des 

•  Lucaniens ;  de-la  il  s’incline  insensiblement  du 
c6t6  de  la  mer  Toscane,  et  va  finir  enfin  k  Leuco- 
petra  pres  de  Rhegium. 

9.  Regiones.  Auguste,  apr&s  avoir  6tendu  l’lta¬ 
lie  jusques  dans  l’lstrie  et  la  Gaule  Cisalpine,  par- 
tagea  ce  pays  en  onze  regions,  savoir,  1.  Campania; 
2.  Lucania  et  Brutium;  3.  Apulia;  4.  Samnium; 
5.  Picenum;  6.  Umbria;  7-  Etruria;  8.  Flaminia; 
9.  Liguria;  10.  Venetia;  11.  Transpadana. 

Constantin,  qui  r^forma  dirai-je,  ou  qui  con- 
fondit  toutes  les  anciennes  constitutions,  fit  plu- 
sieurs  changemens  en  Italie.  lment*  Il  ajouta  aux 
anciennes  limites  d  Auguste,  les  trois  lies  de  Sicile, 
de  Sardaigne,  et  de  Corse,  et  la  Rh6tie,  partag^e  en 
deux  provinces.  2ment*  Il  6tablit  trois  provinces 
nouvelles:  les  Alpes  Cottierines,  qui  comprenoient 
ces  montagnes  proprement  dites,  et  une  partie  de 
}a  Transpadana;  le  Picenum  Subiirbiearium,  qui 
m  4  compreno it 
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comprenoit  la  partie  m^ridionale  de  FUmbrie;  et 
la  Valeria,  qui  cotoyoit  le  chemin  du  m&me  nom  et 
qui  d^tachoit  da  Samnium  la  partie  septentrionale 
de  cette  province;  3msnt‘  It  en  supprima  deux,  la 
Transpadana  qui  fut  partag6e  entre  les  Alpes  Cot- 
tiennes  et  FEmilia,  et  l’Umbria,  dont  la  partie  sep¬ 
tentrionale,  qui  seule  conservoit  son  ancien  nom, 
fut  r6unie  avec  la  Toscane.  Ainsi  FItalie,  selon  la 
distribution  de  Constantin,  contenoit  dix-sept  pro¬ 
vinces,  savoir,  1.  Venetia;  2.  Emilia;  3.  Liguria; 
4.  Picenum  Anonarium  vel  Flaminia;  5.  Alpes 
CottiiE;  6.  Rhsetia  prima;'  7-  Rhretia  secunda; 
8.  Tuscia  et  Umbria;  g.  Picenum  Suburbicarium; 
10.  Campania;  11.  Sicilia;  12.  Apulia  et  Calabria; 
13.  Lucania  et  Brutium;  14.  Samnium;  15.  Va¬ 
leria;  16.  Sardinia;  17.  Corsica.  4/nent‘ La  division 
d’Auguste  6toit  utile  sculement  aux  g6ographes, 
ou  peut-6tre  aux  censeurs.  Celle  de  Constantin 
6toit  une  veritable  division  politique,  qui  ^tabiissoit 
dans  chaque  province  un  gouvernement  et  des 
magistrats  particuliers.  Sept  de  ces  provinces,  la 
Venetia,  Emilia, Liguria,  Flaminia,  Tuscia,  Picenum 
Suburbicarium  et  Campania,  avoient  des  consu¬ 
lates  pour  gouverneurs;  trois  d’entr’elles  n’avoient 
que  des  correcteurs,  la  Sicile,  FApulia,  et  la  Lu¬ 
cania;  les  sept  autres,  les  deux  Rbeties,  les  Alpes 
Cottiennes,  le  Samnium,  la  VaUrie,  et  les  lies  de 
Sardaigme  et  de  Corse  6toient  seulement  aux  ordres 
d’autant  de  pr^sidens.  5m-nt'  Le  dioc&se  d’ltalie 
£toit  partag^e  en  deux  vicariats;  celui  d’ltalie  pro- 
prement  dite,  et  celui  de  Rome.  Le  vicaire  d’ltalip 
residoit  k  Milan  et  gouvernoit  les  sept  premieres 
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provinces,  qui,  apr£s  avoir  6t6  anciennement  hors 
de  l’ltalie,  s'^toient  appropri6es  ce  nom  exclusive- 
ment.  Le  vicaire  de  Rome  tenoit  sa  cour  dans 
cette  capitale.  Sa  juridiction  s’6tendoit  sur  les  dix 
autres  provinces,  qu’on  appelloit  commun&nent 
les  provinces  suburbicaires.  6ment-  Coniine  la  police  ^'nm.Pan- 
eccl&siastique  s’est  form£e  sur  celle  de  l’Empire,  L’h.m.  ci». 
l’£v£que  de  Rome  n’^toit  que  m^tropolitain  des  par  Gum-  • 
provinces  suburbicaires  depuis  Constantin  jusqu’ 
a‘ Valentinien  III;  il  n’^toit  pas  meme  exarque; 
pour  m£riter  ce  titre  il  falloit  gouvemer  un  diocese  Gran/che- 

1  ...  .  ,  °  .  .  ■  -  .  .  Jliins,  torn.!.’ 

entier ;  mais  il  avoit  plus  d  autorite  que  les  eveques  P.  464. 
d’Alexandrie  et  d’Antioche  qui  l’6toient:  comme  il 
n’avoit  dans  sa  juridiction  que  de  simples  Eveques, 
c’^toit  k  lui  seul  k  leur  donner  l’ordination  et  k 
decider  des  Elections  litig^es. 

Fixes.  Du  cdt6  du  midi,  les  bomes  ont  tou-  ciuvier. 
jours  6t6  d£termin6s  par  la  nature.  Sur  la  mer  u'/J.11*1' 
Adriatique,  elle  eut  pour  bomes  successivement,  p*  16~n‘ 
les  rivieres  Arsis,  Rubico,  Formio  et  Arsia,  et  sur 
la  m6diterran£e  I'Arnus  et  ensuite  le  Varus. 

Depuis  que  la  Gaule  Cisalpine  y  a  comprise, 
elle  s’est  toujours  £tendue  jusqu’au  sommet  des 
Alpes. 

Longitudo  et  Latitudo.  Depuis  la  ville 
d’ Augusta  Praetoria  jusqu’  k  celle  de  Rhegium,  1’on 
comptoit  1020  milles  en  suivant  la  route  de  Rome 
etde  Capoue.  C’est  le  calcul  de  Pline,  mais  il 
paroit  trop  .fort.  Entre  ces  deux  endroits  a  peine 
(peut  on  trouver  800  milles.  Ciuvier,  qui  a  senti  la 
difficult^,  y  r£pond  fort  bien.  1 .  Il  ne  faut  tirer 
une  ligne  droite,  mais  l’on  doit  suivre  le  grand 
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chemin  dont  la  direction  naturelle  n’auroit  point 
suivi  celle  de  Pline.  2.  Les  milles  Romains  6toient 
plus  grands  que  eeux  dont  on  se  sert  aujourd’hui ; 
surtout  dans  l’6tat  eccRsiastique  et  le  Royaume 
de  Naples.  Ce  meme  Pline  lixe  sa  plus  grande 
largeur  entre  le  Varus  et  l’Arsia  &  410  milles. 

'  Aer.  L’Abb6  du  Bos  croit  que  les  environs  de 
Rome  sont  moins  froids  qu’ils  ne  l’6toient  autrefois. 
A.  U.  C.  480  l’hiver  y  fut  se  violent  que  les  arbres 
moururent.  Le  Tibre  prit  dans  Rome,  et  la  neige 
demeura  sur  la  terre  pendant  quarante  jours.  Le 
Tibre  pris  n’6toit  pas  meme  un  6v£nement  singu¬ 
lar. 

Hibernum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amnem, 

Ter  niatutino  Tyberi  mergetur,  et  ipsis 
Vorticibus  timidum  caput  abluet. 

Plusieurs  passages  d’Horace  supposent  les  rues 
de  Rome  pleines  de  neiges  et  de  glaces.  Aujour¬ 
d’hui  le  Tibre  n’y  g&le  gukres  plus  que  le  Nil, 
et  e’est  beaucoup  si  la  neige  s’y  conserve  pendant 
deux  jours. 

Quand  on  dit  que  le  climat  de  Rome  est  change, 
on  se  trompe.  Le  passage  d’Horace  sur  le  Tibre 
gel6  ne  prouve  rien.  II  a  gel6  en  1709,  il  geloit 
pendant  les  grands  hivers,  et  g&le  encore.  Dans 
rOnibrie,  oil  6toit  Horace,  il  souffle  un  vent  tr&s 
froid  qui  vient  des  montagnes.  Celui  de  l’Apen- 
nin  y  fait  ressentir  un  grand  froid  a  Florence. 

Quel  parti  faut-il  prendre  ? — eelui  de  l’Abb6  du 
Bos.  L’Abb6  de  Longuerue  ne  produit  que  des 
exemples  extraordinaires,  ou  qui  ne  regardent  point 
Rome  et  ses  environs. 

Si 
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I 

| 

Sect.  III. 

ALPES  ET  GENTES  IN  ALPINE,  ET  FLU- 
MEN  PADUS. 

Alpes.  Le  mot  g£n6rique  d’Alpe,  qui  signific 
une  hauteur  en  langue  Celtique,  leur  fut  appliqu£ 
par  une  distinction  qu’elles  m6ritoient  bien.  Les 
Grecs  eux-m&mes  ont  6t&  obliges  de  convenir  que 
leurs  montagnes  tant  vant^es  d’Olympe,  d’Ossa,  et 
de  Pelion,  n’^toient  rien  aupr&s  de  ces  masses  £n- 
ormes.  Les  Pyr£n£es  s’^l^vent  plus  perpendicu- 
lairement,  mais  la  grande  ytendue  des  Alpes  leur 
„  donne  une  superiority  d^cidee  pour  la  hauteur.  II 
y  a  telles  montagnes  clont  on  n’atteint  le  sommet 
qu’apr^s  une  marche  de  cinq  jours.  Ces  mon¬ 
tagnes  embrassent  Fltalie  dans  la  forme  ,d’un  vaste 
semicercle,  qui  ne  s’ouvre  .que  dans  quelques  en-  CiQV  Ita| 

;  droits.  Voici  les  differentes  parties  des  Alpes  et  £nt.  u. 

les  principaux  passages  qnon  y  trouvoit.  Iment-  ss.  Berg. 
,  Les  Alpes  Maritimes  qui  commenpoient  dans  les  Chemin*, 
environs  du  Varus  et  de  Nice.  C’^toit  h  Savone 
|  (Vada  Sabatia),  que  1’Apennin,.  apr£s  avoir  partag£ 
tout  l’intyrieurde  l’ltalie,  venoit  s’unir  aux  Alpes. 

La. 


Si  me  vivere  vis  sanum  recteque  valentera,  Horat. 

Quam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti,  EPist*  'u 

Maecenas*,  veniam ;  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet, 

Officiosaque  sedulitas,  et  opella  forensis 
Adducit  febreSj  et  testamenta  resignat. 
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La  Voie  Aurelienne,  qui  cotoyoit  toujours  14  mer 
depuis  Rome  jusques  clans  les  Gaules,  traversoit 
ces  montagnes.  IImcnt-  Les  Alpes  Cottiennes ,  qui 
etoient  s^paiees  de  la  mer  par  les  Alpes  maritimes. 
C’^toit  le  royaume  de  Cottius  dont  Segusio  (Suze) 
6toit  la  capitale.  Ces  montagnes  s'^tendoient  en 
largeur  depuis  cette  ville  jusqu’  a  Brian^on  (Bri- 
gantium).  C’est  aupr&s  de  la  premiere  de  ces  villes 
qu’on  trouve  le  mont  Ceriis  (Mons  Matrona). 
Pomp^e  osa  le  premier  le  passer.  Cottius  tra- 
vailla  beaucoup  a  rendre  ce  chemin  plus  facile  et  ‘ 
plus  assure.'  La  nature  et  fart  le  rendirent  bien- 
t6t,  ce  qu’il  est  encore,  la  grande  route  de  l’ltalie 
dans  les  Gaules,  le  passage  le  plus  fr4quent6  des 
empereurs,  des  armies  et  des  voyageurs.  Il're^ut 
inline  dans  la  basse  Latinitts,  le  nom  distingue  de 
Strata  Romana.  IIIment*  Les  Alpes  Grecques.  Lq, 
fable  du  passage  d’Hercule  lui  ralut  ce  nom. 
C’6toit  le  petit  St.  Bernard,  et  la  Tarantaise.  Il 
paroit  qu’un  Icleonnus,  roi  barbare  assez  peu 
connit,  regnoit  dans  ces  montagnes  du  terns  d’ Au¬ 
guste.  IVment*  Les  Alpes  Pennines ,  qui  s’^ten- 
doient  depuis  les  Alpes  Grecques  jusqu’aux  sources 
du  Rh6ne  et  du  Rhin..  II  y  a  beaucoup  d’apparence 
qu’  Hannibal  les  trayersa  pour  entrer  en  Italie,  mais 
il  n’y  en  a  aucune  qu’il  leur  ait  clonn£  le  nom  de  sa 
nation  (Paninas  de  Poeni).  Pour  y  trouver  ce 
nom,  il  faut  corrompre  celui  des  montagnes  elles- 
memes.  C  est  aussi  ce  qu’ont  fait  plusieurs  des 
anciens.  La  valine  un  peu  au-dela  des  Alpes  Pen- 
nines,  et  qui  est  travers£e  par  le  Rhone,  s’appel- 
loit  la  Valine  Pennine  (Vallis  Pennina).  Il  se 
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nomme  encore  le  Valais.  Au  milieu  de  ces  mon- 
tagnes,  Ton  trouvoit  le  passage  c61&bre,  qu’on  appel- 
loit  le  Summus  Penninus  ou  le  Mons  Sovis  ;  c’est 
le  grand  St  Bernard.  Les  deux  grands  chemins 
qui  traversoient  les  Alpes  Grecques  et  les  Alpes 
Pennines  se  r6unissoient  Augusta  Pjrcetoria , 
(Aost)  a  l’entr6e  du  pays  des  Salassi  ou  du  Val 
d’Aost.  Vment*  Les  Alpes  Rh6tiques  ou  Tridentines. 
II  y  avoit  deux  grands  passages,  l’un  qui  partoit  de 
Milan  et  qui  passoit  par  Comum  et  Curia;  (Coire) 
jusqu’a  Brigantium,  (Bergent,)  et  l’autre  qui  alloit 
de  V6rone  k  Tridentinum  (Trente)  et  Augusta 
Vindelicorum  (Augsbourg).  Le  fameux  Mont 
Adula  £toit  parmi  ces  Alpes.  Mais  des  anciens 
qui  en  ont  parl£,  les  uns  ont  decrit  une  haute  mon- 
tagne  aupr&s  des  sources  du  Rliin,  et  les  autres  une 
suite  de  montagnes  dont  la  situation  est  assez  in- 
certaine.  VIment*  Les  Alpes  Noriques,  Carniques , 
Pannoniques,  ou  Juliennes.  C’^toit  ce  contour  qui 
embrassoit  la  Venetia.  .  Un  grand  chemin  partoit 
d’Aquileia,  traversoit  le  mont  Ocra,  et  s'&tendoit 
jusquA  Nauportum  et  Sirmio  dans  la  Pannonie. 

Padus.  On  connolt'  toutes  les  fables  brillantes 
et  absurdes  dont  les  anciens  ont  orn£  rhistoire  de 
ce  fleuve :  le  t6m£raire.  Phaethon  qui  y  fut  pr£ci- 
pit£,  ses  soeirrs  qui  furent  changes  en  peupliers  et 
qui  distilloient  de  l’ambre.  Cette  fable  £toit  con- 
aue  depuis  long  terns,,  mais  sa  source  ne  l’^toit  pas 
mtant.  Les  Grecs  tiroient  1’ambre  des  bords  de 
a  mer  Baltique  vers  I’embouclmre  de  la  Vistule, 
qui  vient  d’etre  augments  par  les  eaux  d’une  ri- 
yi^re  considerable  que  les. gens  du  pays.appellent 

Rodaune, 
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Rodaune,  Raddaune,  Raddune  et  Reddune,  selou 
leurs  dialectes  differentes.  Lc  Po  s’appelloit  aussi 
l’Eridan.  Voila  le  fondement  g^ographique  de 
tant  de  fictions -et  de  la  confusion  de  deux  fleuves 
aussi  £loign£s  l’un  de  l’autre.  Quelle  ignorance ! 
Mais  ce  n’est  pas  tout.  Le  nom  du  Rhone  (RhodaJ 
nus)  n’est  pas  fort  different  de  ceux-ci:  c’6toit  assez 
pour  etablir  leur  identite  dans  l’esprit  paresseux  des 
Grecs,  pour  qui  tous  les  pays  occidcntaux  etoient  un 
monde  inconnu  ou  fabuleux.  On  peut  remarquer 
cependant  une  progression  de  lumiferc.  Pour  les 
premiers  Grecs,  le  Po,  le  Rhone,  et  la  Vistula  n’£- 
toient  qu’un  riieme  fleuve.  •  Ils  connurent  a  la  fin 
leurs  erreurs.  Ils  apprirent  que  le  premier  se  d6- 
chargeoit  dans  la  Mer  Adriatique,  le  second  dans 
la  M£diterran£e,  et  la  troisibme  dans  la  Mer  Bal- 
tique.  Ne  pouvant  nier  que  les  embouchures  lie 
fussent  differentes,  ils  voulurent  soutenir  qu’ils  par- 
toient  de  la  m&me  source  et^qu’ils  avoient  les  me- 
mes  proprietes.  Les  Grecs  se  seroient  cependant  j 
d6trompes  plutdt  s’ils  n’avoient  pas  preffre  leurs  , 
poetes  leurs  historiens.  Herodote  avoit  des  id6es  < 
fort  justes  sur  l’Eridan.  II  recommit  qu’il  ne  parle 
de  ces  pays  eioign6s  que  sur  des  ouis-dire,  mais  il 
sait  fort  bien  que  l’Eridan,  le  fleuve  de  l’ambre,  ne 
se  decharge  que  dans  la  mer  du  Nord. 

Le  Po  sort  de  trois  sources  au  pied  du  Mont  j 
Vesulus,  et  tombant  avec  fracas  au  bas  d’un  predl il 
pice,  il  coule  pendant  trois  milles  Sans  avoir  de  lit  I 
bien  marque,  mais  ayant  d^ja  assez  d’eau  pour  faire  jf 
aller  des  moulins.  C’est  alors  qu’il  se  perd  sous  ■ 
terre  ;  il  paroit  encore  au  bout  de  deux  milles,  et 
devient  bientdt  un  fleuve  considerable  par  le 
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grand  nombre  de  rivieres  qui  s’y  jettent.  Pline  en 
compte  trente,  mais  Cluvier  a  pousse  ce  nombre 
jusqu’a  quarante. 

Padi  Ostia.  Void  les  prindpales  circonstan- 
ces  qui  les  regardent. .  1.  II  y  en  avoit  deux  bras 
plus  considerables  que  les  autres.  Le  premier  s’ap- 
pelloit  Padusa,  Eridanus  et  ostium  Spineticum 
d’une  ville  ancienne  qui  y  doit  situee.  II  paroit 
que  les  anciens  le  regardoient  comme  le  veritable 
Po,  et  ils  lui  donnent  quelquefois  ce  nom  tout 
simplement.  L’autre  se  nommoit  Volana  ou  Bolana. 
2.  II  y  avoit  encore  deux  bras  du  Po  entre  ceux-la, 
le  Sagis  et .  le  Caprasium.  3.  Toutes  ces  embou¬ 
chures  etoient  l’ouvrage  de  la  mature.  Mais  les 
liabitans  du  pays,  qui  etoient  interesses  a  retenir 
dans  son  lit  cette  rivifere  fougueuse:,  lui  en  creuse- 
rent  de  nouveaux.  Parmi  ces  canaux  artificiels, 
qu’on  attribut  aux  Toscans,  on  peut  en  distinguer 
trois :  Fossa  Asconis,  ensuite  Augusti,  qui  com- 
muniquoit  de  la  Padusa  k  Ravenne ;  Fossa  Carbo- 
nuria  au-dela  de  la  Volana,  et  Fossa?  Philistina?  qui 
etoient  encore  plus  au  nord.  Ce  dernier  canal, 
Jgrossi  par  les  eaux  du  Tartarus,  est  devenu  au- 
jourd’hui  le  Po,  et  tous  le  pays  entre  ces  embou¬ 
chures  qui  etoit  anciennement  au  nord  du  Po  est 
impute  aujourd’hui  au  midi  de  ce  fleuve.  4.  Voil& 
les  sept  embouchures  du  Po.  Leurs  debordemens 
frequens  ne  faisoient  qu’un  vaste  marais  de  tout  ce 
canton,  marais  coupe  dans  sa  largeur  par  les  fosses 
de  Neron,  et  auquel  on  avoit  donne  le  nom  des 
Septem  Maria.  Ce  titre  s’etoit  cependant  etendu 
sur  tous  les  environs  au-dela  du  Po  et  jusqu’4  Al- 
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tinum ;  l’Ath^sis,  et  les  deux  M6duacus  l’inon- 
doient  de  la  mthne  maniere,  et  pendant  cent  vingt 
niilles,  de  Ilavennejusqu’^  Altinum,  Ton  ne  voyoit 
que  le  inline  niarais,  sur  lequel  Ton  voyageoit  avec 
plus  de  surety  que  de  vitesse. 

Mi nci us.  Le  Mincius  traverse  le  Benacus, 
l’Addua  le  lac  Larius,  et  le  Rhone  le  lac  Leman, 
sans  y  m&ler  leurs  eaux  parcequ’  elles  sont  plus 
l£g£res. 

Benacus. 

An  mare,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  alluit  infra  ? 

Anne  lacus.tantos  ?  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque 

Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino  ? 

Larius.  Pline  avoit  deux  maisons  de  cam- 
pagnes  aupr&s  de  ce  lac.  L’une,  situ6e  sur  une 
liauteur,  dominoit  sur  tout  le  lac.  L’autre  6toit  au 
milieu  des  eaux,  batie  sur  une  levee  de  terre  comme 
les  maisons  de  Baies.  L’une  et  l’autre  avoient  des 
agr&ncns  diff£rens. 

Salassi.  Ce  peuple  remplissoit  le  Val  d’AostJ 
pays  etroit  dans  les  gorges  des  Alpes.  Ils  etoient 
maitres  du  passage  du  mont  St.  Bernard;  ils 
n’usoient  de  cet  avantage  que  pour  depouiller  les 
voyageurs  et  pour  harceler  des  armees  entities  en 
se  placant  en  ambuscade  dans  les  defiles.  Ils  oblig'6- 
rent  Decimus  Brutus,  qui  se  retiroit  de  Modene,  de 
payer  son  passage  k  uu  denier  par  soldat;  ils  os£- 
rent  meme  piller  quelques  bagages  d’Auguste! 
Cette  tem6rit6  leur  couta  cher.  Ce  prince  fit 
prendre  la  nation  entiere,  et*la  fit  vendre  a  Epore- 
dia,  au  nombre  de  36,000  ames/parmi  lesquelles  il  y 
avoit  8000  homines  en  £tat  de  porter  les  armes.  II 
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y  avoit  dans  leur  pays  quelques  mines  d’or,  dans 
lesquelles  ils  faisoient  passer  les  eaux  de  la  Duria, 
qu’ils  saignoient  pour  cet  effet,  ce  qui  leur  attiroit 
(aussi  bien  qu’aux  fermiers  qui  les  prirent  ensuite) 
beaucoup  de  disputes  avec  les  habitans  du  plat  pays. 

Agrippa  fit  faire  deux  grands  chemins  qui  partoi- 
ent  d’Augusta  Pretoria,  et  qui  se  r^unissoient  a 
Lyon;  l’une,  qui  passoitpar  les  Alpes  Pennines,  (le 
grand  St.  Bernard,)  6toit  plus  courte,  (quant  k  la 
montagne,)  mais  il  £toit  difficile  an  point  de  n’£tre 
praticable  que  pour  les  cbevaux.  L’autreAraver- 
soit  le  pays  des  Centrones  (la  Tarantaise.)  II  £toit 
plus  long  mais  beaucoup  plus  facile. 

Taurisci.  Ce  peuple,  subjugu^  sans  peine  par  strab.Geog. 
Tib£re,  habitoit  des  montagnes  sffiriles.  Lan£ces-  1  lv’  p‘ Uo' 
site  les  for^a  de  faire  des  courses  dans  les  cam- 
pagnes,  mais,  la  politique  leur  enseignoit  d’^pargner 
les  laboureurs  pour  ne  point  taiir  la  source  de  leurs 
brigandages. . 

Salassi.  II  y  a  encore  dans  le  Val  d’Aost  des 
mines  d’or  et  des  paillettes  dans  les  rivieres.  A 
l’arsenal  de  Turin  l’on  nous  a  montr6  un  morceau 
de  marbre  tir6  de  ces  carri&res,  et  qui  contenoit 
beaucoup  d’or.  II  n’y  a  qu’une  soixantaine  d’an- 
n£es  qu’on  a  .recommence  k  exploiter  ces  mines, 

dont  on  tire  tous  les  ans  environ  deux  cens  marcs 

% 

d’or. 
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Sect.  IV. 

TRANSPADANA. 

Le  nom  et  la  formation  de  cette  province  sont 
purement  Romains.  II  est  difficile  d’en  marquer 
precisement  les  limites  qui  se  perdoient  dans  les 
Alpes.  Void  celles  qu’on  peut  trouver  dans  Pline. 
Elle  6toit  compos£e  de  plusieurs  nations  Celtiques 
et  Liguriennes..  1.  Les  Insubres ,  qui  possdloient 
Milan  et  Laus  Pompeii  ( Lodi ) .  2.  Les  Orobii, 

les  babitans  de  Bergomum  et  de  Comum  ou  Novo- 
comum.  3.  Les  Laevi,  ceux  de  Picenum  ( Pavie ) 
et  Novaria  (Novarre).  4.  Les  Libici,  ceux  de 
Vercellas  et  Laumillum.  Ces  quatre  peuples 
etoient  Celtiques;  ils  passdent  les  Alpes  vers  Fan 
bOO  avant  J6sus  Christ.  5.  Les  Taurini,  nation 
Ligurienne,  qui  liabitoient  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
(Turin )  et  Forum  Vibii.  6.  Les  Salassi,  qui  oc- 
cupoient  le  Val  d’AosL  Les  Romains  y  avoient 
bati  Augusta  Pretoria  (Aost),  et  Eporedia  (Yv- 
ree ) .  Les  Romains  avoient  encore  ddach6  du 
royaume  de  Cottius  Segusio,  (Suze,)  pour  y  en- 
voyer  une  coloni'e.  Nous  avons  dej;\  vu  les  Salassi 
parmi  les  habitans  des  Alpes.  II  parolt  que  Pline  '• 
n’a  pas  du  ^tendre  la  Transpadana  jusqu’a  Spina 
et  l’emboucbure  du  Po;  et  que  M.  Deslisle  auroit; 
pu  laisser  Bergomum  &  cette  province. 

.Raudius  Campus.  Ces  plaines  sont  fameuses 
par  la  ddaite  des  Cimbres:  mais  on  est  rdluit  a 
conjecturer  leur  situation.  Claudien  compare  la 
victoire  de  Stilicon  sur  les  Goths  &celle  de  Marius, 

et 
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et  dit  que  les  m ernes  lieux  ont  6t£  deux  fois  fatals 
aux  barbares,  et  que  la  post£rit6  confondra  les  osse- 
mens  des  deux  peuples  et  la  gloire  des  deux  gen£- 
raux.  Claudien  6toit  contemporain  de  Stilicon ;  on  ciuWer. 
peut  bardiment  en  conclurre  que  les  deux  champs 
de  bataille  n’^toient  pas  fort  61oign6s  Fun  del’autre,  p.  234.  c‘23’ 
mais  je  doute  qu’il  faille  prendre  ses  expressions  k 
la  rigueur.  Nous  savons  que  les  Cimbres  ayant 
d£bouch6  dans  la  Lombard ie  par  les  gorges  du 
Trentin,  ont  pass6  F Adige,  mais  il  ne  paroit  point 
qu’ils  ayent  travers6  le  Po.  Un  bourgnomm£  Ru¬ 
bio ,  situ^.entre  Lomello,  Novarra,  et  Vercelles, 
conviendroit  assez  par  son  nom  et  son  emplacement 
aux  Campi  Raudii .  Les  Cimbres  ala  v£rit£n’au- 
ront  point  suivi  le  chemin  de  la  capitale ; .  mais 
Hannibal  l’a-t-il  fait?  Ces  barbares  auront  voulu 
subjuguer  les  Gaulois ;  ils  cherchoient  k  les  faire 
soulever.  Les  bords  du  Po  6toient  gardes  avec 
assez  de  soin  pour  les  obliger  k  remonter  le  fleuve 
pour  y  chercher  un  gu6.  Lesd£lices  de  ce  pays  les 
amollissoient  et  les  captivoient.  Ce  Rubio  n’est 
pas.  trop  £loign6  de  Pollentia  pour  contenir  Fima- 
gination  d’un  poete  qui  d£bute  par  une  proximite 
r£elle,  et  qui  passe,  sans  s’en  appercevoir,  a  des  cir- 
constances  qui  supposent  faussenient  une  identity 
de  lieux.  Je  pense  q\ie  c’est  la,  la  clef  du  passage 
de  Claudien;  he  le  seroit-elle  pas  aussi  des  Philippi 
de  Virgile? 

Laus  Pompeii.  Cette  ville,  qui  peut  avoir fe^u  idem,  1.  i. 
son  nom  de  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabon,  s’appelloit  sou-  u24,  p'24^ 
vent  Laus  tout  court;  c’est  deson  datif  Laudi  qu’on 
a  form 6  -  le  Lodi  d’aujourd’hui.  Dans  le  moyen 
n  2 
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Velleius 
Pat.  1.  i.  c. 
15.  Clmrier. 
Ifal.  Ant. 

1.  i.  c.  13. 
p.  96. 


Ausonius  de 
Claris  Urbi- 
bus. 

II  comptoit 
Milan  pour 
la  sixieme 
apresRome, 
Constanti¬ 
nople,  Anti- 
oche,  Car¬ 
thage,  et 
Treves: 
pourquoi 
oublier 
Alexandrie? 


age,  on  confondit  tous  les  cas  de  la  langue  Latine,' 
et  lien  n’6toit  si  commun  surtout  que  de  servir  du 
datif  an  lieu  du  nominatif. 

Eporedia.  Elle  6toit  colonie  Romaine,  fondle 
sous  le  sixieme  consulat  de  Marius  A.  U.  C.  653. 
Velleius  se  montre  ici  aussi  mauvais  chronologiste 
que  geographe  peu  exact.  1 .  Eporedia  £toit.  dans 
le  pays  des  Salassi  et  non  point  dans,  celui  des 
Vagienni.  2.  II  n’y  avoit  que  dix-huit  ans  entre 
les  consulats  de  Marcius  et  de  Marius.  Cluvier  a 
relevA  ces-  bevues.  J’y  ajoute  une  troisRme,  qui 
ren verse  la  correction  de  ce  savant.  Velleius  compte 
153  ans  depuis  le  consulat  de  Marcius  a  celui  de 
Vinicius.  II  n’y  en  avoit  que  147- 

Mediolanum. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia;  copia  rerum; 
Innumerae  cultaeque  domus;  faecunda  virorum 
Ingenia;  antiqui  mores.  Turn  duplice  muro 
Amplilicata  loci  species,  populique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  inclusi  moles  cuueata  tlieatri. 

Templa  Palatiiiaeque  arceS,  opulensque  Moneta; 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  sub  honOre  lavacri, 
Cunctaque  marmoreis  ornata  peristyla  signis, 
Moeniaque  in  valii  formam  circumdata  labro. 
Omnia  quae  magnis  operum  velut  aemula  formis 
Excellunt,  nec  juncta  premit  yiciuia  Romae. 

^ECT.  V. 

.  LIGURIA. 

Il  paroit,  par  un  trait  conserve  par  Plutarquc 
et  explique  par  Freret,  que  les  Ligures  6toient 

d’origine 
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d’origine  Ambrone  ou  Ombrienne.  Les  anciens 
ont  ni6  oil  reconnu  leur  affinity  aux  Celtes,  selon 
qu’ils  ont  envisage  la  chose  sous  un  point  de 
vue  prochain  ou  Eloign  A  Les  anciens  Grecs  les 
nommoient  L tyys?  et  Liyonxr),  mais  les  £crivains  plus 
r6cens  se  sont  confounds  au  langage  de  leurs 
maltres.  La  perfidie,  l’adresse,  et  une  duret6  de 
temperament  qui  tenoit  du  prodige,  distinguoient 
ce  peuple  barbare^  On  y  a  v.u  des  femmes,  qui 
travailloient  dans  les  champs,  accoucher  et  1’instant 
apres  reto  urner  a  leur  ouvrage.  On  peut  consi- 
derer  les  bornes  de  ce  peuple  sous  trois  6tats  differ 
rens.  1.  Les  premiers  Grecs,  qui  avoient  des  no¬ 
tions  tres  imparfaites  surla  geographic  de  l’occident, 
donnoient  le  nom  g£n£rique  de  Ligures  &  tous  les 
peuples  maritimes  entre  l’Etrurie  et  l’embouchure 
du  Rhdne;  peut-^tre  mSme  qu’avant  l’arrivde  des 
Marseillois  les  Ligures  s’6toient*repandus  dans  la 
Gaule  Narbonnoise,  et  qu’ils  y  avoient  laiss6  .des 
colonies.  Si  Florus  etoit  plus  exact,  on  appuye- 
roit  cette  conjecture  de  son  autorite,  puisque  cet 
historien  nomme  les  Salyes,  les  Deceates,  et  les 
Oxybii,  parmi  les  nations  Liguriennes.  2.  Quand 
les  Romains  attaqu^rent  les  Ligures,  ils  etoient 
plus  redoutables  par  leur  bravoure  que  par  1’Aen- 
due  de  leur  pays.  Ils  occupoient  seulement  ces 
territoires  qui  sont  entre  l’Apennin,  la  mer,  le  Va¬ 
rus  et  l’Arnus,  c’est  a  dire  ceux  qui  composent  au- 
jourd’hui  les  republiques  de  G tines  et  de  Lucques 
et  la  principaute  de  Massa  Carrara.  3.  Les  Ro¬ 
mains  subjuguerent  les  Ligures;  ils  transportfcrent 
les  Apuani,  habitans  du  pays,  entre  la  MacraoX  l’Ar- 
W  3  nus, 
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Clavier.  1. 
i.  c.9.  p. 
63,  64. 


Virgil. 
jEueid.  1. 
z.  185. 


Idem,  xi. 
715. 


Javcna!. 
Satir.  iii. 
•257. 


Cicero  in 
Hull.  Orat. 
ii.  35. 


Plin.  Natur. 
Hist.  xiv.  6. 


nus,  dans  le  royaume  de  Naples,  et  ils  ajouterent 
leur  territoireA  1’Etrurie.  Du  cote  de  la  Gaule  ils 
conserv&rent  a  peu  pr&s  les  anciennes  limites ;  mais 
ils  l’agrandirent  beaucoup  du  cote  du  nord  en  la 
poussant  jusqu’aux  bords  du  Po.  Telle  etoit  la 
nouvelle  Ligurie,  l’une  des  onze  regions  du  par- 
tage  d’ Auguste.  Strabon  l’a  confondu  un  peu  avec 
l’ancienne.  On  peut  remarquer  que  la  Ligurie 
etoit  comprise  dans  la  province  de  la  Gaule  Cisal¬ 
pine. 

Monceci  Portus.  Quelques  savans  ont  ima¬ 
ging  que  c’etoit  Ville  Franca;  mais  l’ancien  nom, 
qui  s’est  presque  conserve,  la  nature  du  port,  qui 
n’^toit  fait  que  pour  les  petits  vaisseaux,  et  les  dis¬ 
tances  marquees  dans  les  Itin^raires,  ont  convaincu 
Cluvier  que  Monaco  6toit  le  veritable  Portus  Her - 
culis  Monceci. 

Ligures. 

Non  ego*te,  Ligurum  ductor,  fortissime  bello, 
Transierira  Cyene,  et  paucis  comitate,  Cupavo, 

Cujus  olorinaa  surgunt  de  vertice  pennaa, 

Crimen  amor  vestrum,  formaeque  insigne  paternaa. 

Vane  Ligur,  frustraque  animis  elate  superbis, 
Nequicquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  artes., 

Nam  si  procubuit  qui  saxa  Ligustica  portat 
Axis,  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  montem. 

Quid  superest  de  corporibus  ? - 

Ligures  montani,  duri,  atque  agrestes.  Docuit 
ager  ipse  nihil  ferendo,  nisi  multA  cultura  et  mag- 
no  Jabore  quassitum. 

Genua.  Le  meilleur  vin  de  toute  la  Ligurie 
croissoit  dans  les  environs  de  G£nes. 

Dertona. 
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Dertona.  Dertona,  (Tortone,)  6toit  une  co- 
lonie  Romaine.  L’epoque  de  sa  fondation  est  in- 
certaine. 

POLLENTIA. 

- fuscique  ferax  Pollentia  villi. 

Ligures,  Vagenni. 

Turn  pernix  Ligus,  et  sparsi  per  saxa  Vagenni, 

In  decus  Hannibalis  duros  misere  nepotes. 

Ligures.  Les  Ligures  6toient  un  peuple  pas- 
teur  qui  ne  vivoit  que  de  lait,  et  d’une  boisson  ti- 
r£e  de  l’orge.  Leurs  moiitagnes  fouraissoient 
beaucoup  de  bois  de  construction,  et  d’autres  bois 
tachet£s  dont  on  faisoit  des  tables  trbs  a  la  mode  k 
Rome.  On  voyoit  des  arbres  que  avoient,  huit 
pieds  de  diametre.  Ils  portoient  ces  bois  a  Gknes 
avec  leur  betail,  des  peaux  et  du  miel,  pour  les 
eclianger  contre  l’huile  et  les  vins  d’ltalie. 


Sect.  VI. 

ETRURIA. 

De  toutes  les  r6gibns  de  ITtalie,  celle-ci 
avoit  le  plus  de  rapport  aux  anciennes  limites 
des  peuples.  L’Etrurie,  avant  la  conqu&te  des 
Romains,  6toit  born^e  par  l’Arnus  et  la  mer;  le 
Tibre  formoit  sa  frontifcre  jusqu’a  Tifernum  Ti- 
berinum  ;  depuis  cette  ville  jusqu’aux  sources  de 
l’Amus  c’6toit  l’Apennin.  Auguste  ajouta  seule- 
ment  &  l’Etrurie  le  pays  entre  l’Arnus  et  la  Macra, 
c'est  k  dire  le  canton  qu’avoient  occup6  les  Apuani 
Liguriens,  et  la  ville  de  Pise  avec  son  territoire; 

n  4  encore 
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encore  Pise  6toit-elle  une  ancienne  possession  ties 
Etrusques  que  les  Liguriens  leur  avoient  enlev^e. 
La  ville  de  Luna,  &  la  verit6,  situee  sur  la  rive  Li- 
gustique  de  la  Macra,  etoit  censee  dans  la  region 
d’Etrurie. 

ETituscr.  Voici  le  precis  de  ce  qu’on  peut  dire 
des  Etrusques.  1.  Les  Grecs  les  appelloient  Tyr- 
rheni,  et  Tyrseni;  les  Romanis  les  nommoient 
Hetrusci,  Etrusci,  Thusci,  et  Tusci;  quoique  leurs 
poetes  se  servent  souvent  des  noms  Grecs.  Leur 
.  pays  portoit  constannnent  parmi  les  Romains  le 
nom  d’Etruria ;  celui  de  Tuscia  n’est  point  aussi 
ancien.  L'abbreviateur  Florus  est  le  premier  qui 
Temp'loye,  mais  dans  le  moyen  age  il  devint  fort 
usite.  2.  L’origine  de  cette  nation  ceRbre  esttrbs 
obscure.  L’opinion  d’ERrodote,  qui  les  fait  venir 
de  la  Lydie,  ne  peut  convenir  qu’aux  poetes.  De¬ 
nys  d’Halicarnasse  la  combat  ties  solidement.  Se- 
lon  ce  critique  judicieux,  le  corps  Etrusque  a  et6 
forme  par  le  melange  de  deux  nations,  les  TyrrlR- 
niens  et  les  Pelasges.  Nous  connoissons-  les  Pe- 
lasges :  cRtoient  les  Grecs  encore  barbares  et  qui 
n’ont  point  fait  partie  du  corps  Hellenique,  mais 
qui  etoient  les  TyrrlRniens,  une  nation  indigene. 
C’est  la  lRponse  qu’on  nous  fait,  mais  elle  n’est 
gueres  satisfaisante.  3.  L’histoire  de  ce  peuple 
seroit  curieuse ;  on  croit  qu’il  a  invent^  Part  au- 
gurale,-  la  trompettc,  et  les  ornemens  des  magistrats. 
Leurs  artisans  et  leurs  musiciens  6toient  renomnRs, 
ils  ont  eu  l’empire  de  la  mer,  et  l’on  a  soup^onnd 
que  1’AnRrique  ne  leur  6toit  pas  inconnue.  Sous 
la  fin  de  leur  grandeur  leurs  moeurs  se  sont  cor- 

rompues. 
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yompues.  Ils  ont  donnE  l’exemple  d’un  luxe  et. 
d’une  mollesse  dont  on  peut  voir  les  details  dans 
AthEnEe  et  Diodore  de  Sicile.  4.  Les  Etrusques 
se  sont  rEpandus  fort  au-dela  des  bornes  de  leurs 
pays,  dans  la  Campanie  et  jusqu’a  Fembouchure 
du  Po,  et  dans  la  Rhetie.  II  paroit  meme  que  les 
Grecs  ont  donnE  le  nom  de  TyrrhEniens  a  tous  les 
peuples  de  la  mer  infErieure  depuis  Pise  jusqu’au 
detroit  de  Messine.  Je  conviens  qu’il  en  faut  ra- 
battre  quelque  chose  pour  l’ignorance  des  etrangers 
qui  ne  connoissoient  sur  toute  cette  c6te  que  la 
nation  principale.  5.  Les  Etrusques  etoient  di¬ 
vises  en  douze  cites,  qui  se  rEunissoient  toujours 
|  dans  une  assemble  gEnErale  et  quelquefois  sous 
un  dictateur  commun.  Voici  les  citEs:  1.  Caere 
ou  Agylla ;  2.  Veii ;  3.  Falerii ;  4.  Tarquinii ;  5. 
Volsinii;  6.  Rusellae ;  7-  Vetulonii;  8.  Volaterra; 
g.  Clusium;  10.  Perusia;  11.  Cortona;  12.  Aretium. 
Aucun  ancien  n’a  fait  ce  dEnombrement.  C’est 
Cluvier  qui  l’a  forme  sur  les  passages  souvent  Equi¬ 
voques  de  plusieurs  ecrivains. 

Luna. 

Turn  quos  a  niveis  exegit  Luna  metallis, 

Insignis  portu ;  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum. 

IAdvehimur  celeri  candentia  mcenia  lapsu, 

Nominis  et  auctor  sole  corusca  soror. 

Iudigenis  superat  candentia  lilia  saxis, 

Et  levi  radiat  picta  nitore  silex. 

Dives  marmoribus  tellns ;  quae  luce  coloris 
Provocat  intactas  luxuriosa  nives. 

Le  vin  des  environs  de  Luna  Etoit  le  meillpur  de 
toute  l’Etrurie. 
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Lucus  Feroni^e.  Cet  endroit  se'  trouve  entre 
Luna  et  Pisa.  II  y  en  avoit  un  autre  du  meme 
nom  aupr&s  du  mont  Soraete,  et  un  troisi&me  dans 
Latium  a  trois  milles  de  Terracine.  Cette  d^esse 
6toit  certainement  Etrusque,  mais  son  culte  s’6toit 
bien  repandu  dans  les  pays  voisins. 

Pisje,  &c. 

Tertius  ille  hominum  divfimque  interpres  Asylas, 

Cui  pecudum  fibrae,  cceli  cui  sidera  parent, 

Et  linguae  volucrum,  et  praesagi  fulminis  ignes, 

Mille  densos  rapit  acie,  atque  horrentibus  hastis. 

Hos  parere  jubent  Alpheae  ab  origine  Pisae 

Urbs  Etrusca  solo - 

Inde  Triturritam  petimus  ;  sic  villa  vocatur 
Quae  latet  expulsis  insula  paene  fretis, 

Namque  manu  junctis  procedit  in  aequora  saxis, 
Quique  domum  posuit,  condidit  ante  solum. 
Contiguum  stupui  portum,  quern  fama  frequentat 
Pisarum  emporio  divitiisque  maris. 

Mira  loci  facies ;  pelago  pulsatur  aperto, 

Inque  omnes  ventos  litora  nuda  patent; 

Non  ullus  legitur  per  brachia  tuta  recessus 
iEolias  possit  qui  prohibere  minas. 

Sed  procera  suo  praetexitur  alga  profundo 
Molliter  olfensae  non  nocitura  rati. 

Et  tamen  insanas  cedendo  interligat  undas, 

Nec  sinit  ex  alto  grande  volumen  agi. 

Puppibus  ergo  meis  fida  in  statione  relictis, 

Ipse  vehor  Pisas,  qu&  solet  ire  pedes. 

Alpheae  veterem  contemplor  originis  urbem 
Quam  cingunt  geminis  Arnus  et  Auser  aqui^, 
Conum  pyramidis  coeuntia  flumina  ducunt, 

Intratur  modico  frons  patefacta  solo. 
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Sed  proprium  retinet  communi  in  gurgite  uomen, 

Et  pontum  solus  scilicet  Arims  adit, 

Ante  diu  quam  Trojugena  fortuna  penates 
Laurentinorum  regibus  insereret. 

Elide  deductas  suscepit  Etruria  Pisas, 

Nominis  indicio  testificata  genus. 

Les  Pisans  offrirent  des  terres  au  senat,  pour  y 
envoy er  une  colonie  Latine.  Ils  souhaitoient 
d’avoir  une  garnison  contre  leurs  voisins,  les  Ligu- 
,  riens.  Le  s6nat  les  en  remercia,  et  nomma  des 
triumvirs  pour  cette  commission,  A.  U.  C.  572. 
Elle'fut  ex£cut£e,  puisque  nous  voyons  dans  la 
suite  que  Pise  est  traitee  de  colonie. 

L’Auser  tomboit  autrefois  dans  l’Arnus  k  Pise., 
On  ne  sait  pas  le  terns  auquel  cette  rivi&re  (Le  Ser¬ 
chio)  s’est  fray 6  un  nouveau  lit  qui  le  conduit  en 
droiture  a  la  mer.  Le  ruisseau  Osari,  qui  coule 
dans  le  marais  entre  l’Arno  et  le  Serchio,  conserve 
un  pen  Pancien  nom.  M.  Delisle  a  tort  de  donner 
a  l’Auser  le  cours  moderne  du  Serchio.  Pise  est 
placee  a  la  jonction  de  PArnus  et  de  l’Auser ;  le 
choc  est  si  violent  qu’on  ne  peut  point  voir  de  Pun 
i  k  l’autre  bord.  Cependant  ces  rivieres  ne  se  de- 
bordent  point. 

Les  Pyliens  de  Pise,  sujets  de  Nestor,  furentjet- 
t£s  par  une  temp6te  surles  c6tes  de  l’Etrurie  aleur 
retour  de  Troye.  Ils  bAtirent  Pise,  qui  devint  une 
ville  tr&s  florissante,  et  un  grand  port  de  mer.  Du 
terns  de  Strabon  elle  se  soutenoit  encore,  inais  avec 
peine.  Les  Romains  l’avoient  fort  embelli;  ils 
avoient  rempli  tous  ses  environs  d’un  grand  nombre 
de  maisons  de  campagne  qui  ressembloient  aux 
palais  des  rois  de  Perse. 
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Strabon. 
Geog.  I.  v. 
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Cl.  Rutilu 
Nunialian, 
Iter,  1.  i. 
p.  453. 


Luna.  Le  port  de  Luna  £toit  magnifique;  une 
vaste  baye,  qui  renfermoit  un  grand  nombre  de  pe- 
tits  golf’es  particuliers.  Dans  tous  l’eau  £toit  pro- 
fonde  jusqu’au  rivage.  On  employoit  beaucoup 
de  marble  de  Luna  dans  les  batimens  de  Rome  a 
cause  de  sa  beaute  et  de  la  facilite  du  transport. 
II  y  en  avoit  de  blanc  et  d’une  eouleur  qui  tiroit 
sur  un  verd  fonce. 

Etruria.  Les  cotes  d’Etrurie  s’etendoient  de 
Luna  a  Ostie,  2500  stades  selon  Strabon,  et  1430 
seulementselon  Polybe.  Sa  largeur  etoitd’environ 
la  moitie.  Elle  etoit  fertile  selon  cet  auteur.  Ses 
lacs  ne  contribuoient  pas  peu  a  sa  ricliesse,  par  le 
poisson,  le  gibier,  et  le  papyrus  qu’on  en  tiroit. 

Herculis  Li  burn  i  Portus.  .  C’est  la  Livourne 
d’aujourd’hui :  mais  est-ce  Fendroit  dont  les  Li- 
burnes,  petit  batiment  arme  eri  guerre,  a  pris  son 
liom  ?  Ii  paroit  que  Cluvier  se  trompe,  et  qu’il  est 
plutot  question  des  Liburnes,  nation  Illyrienne  qui 
couroit  la  mer  Adriatique. 

Volaterra.  Elle  est  situee  dans  un  vallon 
profond,  mais  elle  est  dominie  par  une  montagne 
qui  a  quinze  stades  de  haut,  et  qui  est  occup^e  par 
une  citadelle  ti  es  forte.  Elle  servit  d’asyle  a  quatre 
cohortes  des  partisans  de  Marius,  qui  s’y  d^fendi- 
rent  pendant  deux  ans,  et  ne  se  rendirent  que  sous 
la  foi  publique. 

Vada  Volaterrana. 

In  Volaterranum,  vero  vada  nomine,  tractum 
IngressuS,  dubii  tramitis  alta  lego ; 

Despectat  prorae  custos,  clavumque  sequentem 
Dirigit,  et  puppim  voce  monente  regit. 

Incertas 
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Iucertas  gemina  discriminat  arbore  fauces 
Defixasque  offert  limes  uterque  sudes. 

Vix  tuti  domibus  sasvos  toleravimus  imbres. 

Albini  patuit  proxima  villa  mei. 

Subjectas  villae  vacat  adspectare  salinas, 

Namque  hoc  censetur  nomine  salsa  palus 
Qua  mare  terrenis  declive  canalibus  intrat, 
Multifidosque  lacus  parvula  fossa  rigat. 

Ast  ubi  flagrantes  admovit  Sirius  ignes, 

Cum  pallent  herbae,  cum  sitit  orriuis  ager, 

Turn  cataractarum  claustris  excluditur  aequor. 

Ut  fixos  latices  horrida  duret  humus, 

Concipiunt  acrem  nativa  coagula  Phoebum, 

Et  gravis  aestivo  crusta  calore  coit. 

Populonium.  Populouium  fut  detruit  par  les 
troupes  cle  Sylla,  .apres  avoir  soutenu  un  siege. 
Dii  terns  de  Strabon  il  11’en  restoit  que  des  temples 
et  quelques  maisons.  Cette  ville  6toit  situ£e  sur 
I  un  promontoire  tres  61ev£,  -d’ou  ce  g^ographe  d£- 
>  couvrit  les  lies  de  Sardaigne,  de  Corse,  et  d’llva. 

|  Le  port  des  Populoniens,  qui  £toit  au  bas  de  la 
r1  montagne,  subsista  toujours,  etAtoit  fort  frequent^. 

Proxima  securum  reserat  Populonia  litus. 

Qua  naturalem  ducit  in  arva  sinum. 

Non  illic  positas  extollit  in  aelhera  moles, 

Lumine  nocturno  conspicienda  Pharos, 

'  Sed  speculam  validae  rupis  sortita  vetustas. 

Qua  fluctus  domitos  arduus  urguet  apex, 

Castellum  geminos  hominum  fundavit  in  usus 
Praesidium  terris,  indiciumque  fretis. 

Adgnosci  nequeunt  aevi  monumenta  prioris 
Grandia  consumpsit  moenia  tempus  edax  ; 
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Sola  manent  interceptis  vestigia  muris, 

Ruderibus  latis  tecta  sepulta  jacent. 

Massicus.aerala  princeps  secat  aequora.Tigri, 

Sub  quo  mille  manus  juvenum,  qui  moenia  Clusf 
Quique  urbem  liquere  Cosas ;  queis  tela,  sagittae 
Corytique  leves  humeris,  et  letifer  arcus ; 

Una  torvus  Abas ;  buic  totum  insignibus  armis 
Agmen,  et  aurato  fulgebat  Apolline  puppis. 

Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Populouia  mater 

Expertos  belli  juvenes - 

Vetulonii.  On  voit  encore  de  beaux  restes  de 
cette  ville  ancienne  entre  les  mines  de  Populonium 
et  la  tour  de  St.  Vincent  a  trois  milles  de  la  mer. 
Maeoniaeque  decus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis, 

Bis  senos  base  prima  dedit  praecedere  fasces, 

Et  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures. 

Haec  altas  eboris  decoravit  honore  curules, 

Et  princeps  Tyrio  vestem  praetexuit  ostro  ; 

Hasc  eadem  pugnas  accendere  protulit  aere. 

Umbro  pl. 

Tangimus  Umbronem ;  non  est  ignobile  flumen, 

Quod  toto  trepidas  excipit  ore  rates, 

Tam  facilis  pronis  semper  patet  alveus  undis 
In  pontum  quoties  saeva  procclla  ruit. 

Falesia. 

Laxatum  cohibet  vicina  Falesia  cursum 

Quanquam  vix  medium  Phoebus  haberct  iter, 

Et  turn  forte  hilares  per  compita  rustica  pagi 
Mulcebant  sacris  pectora  fessa  jocis, 

I  Ho  quidpe  die  tandem  renovatus  Osyris 
Excitat  in  fruges  germina  laeta  novas. 

Egressi  villam  petimus,  lucoque  vagamur, 

Stagna  placent  septo  deliciosa  vado. 

Ludere  lascivos  inter  vivaria  pisccs 
Gurgitis  inclusi  laxior  unda  siriit. 

•  •  Cosa,  .rv 
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Gosa,  Portus  Herculis  et  Mons  ,ArGENTA-  Strab-  Geo- 

„  .  .  .  ,  ,  1.  V.  p.  156. 

j  rius.  Gosa  etoit  situe  sur  une  montagne ;  plus  ciuy.  itai. 
Ibas  l’on  voyoit  le  port  d’Hercule,  a  c6tb  d’un  o^p.1^. 
1  ^ tang'  d’eau  salee  et  pen  61oign6  d’un  promontoire. 

Les  Romains  y  envoybrent  une  colonie  sous  le  Veil.  Pater, 
consulat  de  Fabius  Vorso  et  de  Claudius  Canina, 

A.  U.  C.  480. 

Cernimus  antiquas,  nullo  custode,  ruinas, 

Et  desolatae  mcenia  foeda  Cosae. 

*  Ridiculam  cladis  pudet  inter  seria  causam 
Tromere,  sed  risum  dissimulare  piget ; 

Dicuntur  cives  quondam  migrare  coacti 
Muribus  infestos  deseruisse  lares. 

Haud  procul  hinc  petitur  signatus  ab  Hercule  portus.  Id.  1.  i.  293. 

Tendifur  in  medias  raox  Argentarius  undas,  -  Id-!-  i,3l5< 
Ancipitique  jugo  caerula  curva  premit : 

Transversos  colles  bis  ternis  millibus  artat 
Circuit^  ponti  ter  duodena  patet* 

Vix  circumvehimur  sparsae  dispendia  rupis, 

Nec  sinuosa  gravi  cura  labore  caret, 

Mutantur  toties  vario  spiramina  flexA, 

Quae  modo  profuerant,  vela  repente  nocent. 

l!  Centumcell,®.  Pline  le  jeune  vitle  port  que  PJin.juu. 
Trajan  y  faisoit  faire.  Des  deux  grandes  jetties  s£l8t'v,‘ 
jui  devoient  le  composer  l’une  btoit  achev^e.  L’on 
iTavailloit  4  l’autre.  On  construisoit  a  l’etitr£e  du 
>ort  une  tie  artificielle,  qui  commen^oit  d6ja  a  pa- 
ottre.  Cet  ouvrage  de  Trajan  btoit  trbs  utile  pour 
oute  la  c6te  qui  £toit  d^pourvue  de  ports.  II  de- 
7oit  porter  le  nom  de  son  fondateur:  mais  il  con- 
erva  toujours  celui  de  Centumeella;.  Du  terns  de 

Procope, 
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\g(J  ,  X0MIXA,  GEXTESQUE 

Procopc,  dans  le  sixieine  si&cle,  cette  ville  £toit 
grande,  florissante,  et  trfes  peuplee. 

Ad  Centumcellas  forti  defleximus  austro, 

Tranquilla  puppes  in  stationc  sedent. 

Molibus  asquoreum  concladitur  amphitheatrum, 
Angustosque  aditus  insula  facta  tegit. 

Attollit  gemiuas  turres  bifidoque  meatfi, 

Faucibus  artatis  pandit  utrunique  latus. 

Nec  posuisse  satis  laxo  navalia  poilii, 

Ne  vaga  vel  tutas  ventilet  aura  rates. 

Interior  inedias  sinus  invitatus  in  rcdes 
Instabilem  fixis  aera  nescit  aquis. 

Castrum  Novum. 

Stringimus  absumtum  flucluque  et  tempore  castrum; 
Index  semiruti  porta  vetusta  loci. 

Praesidet  exigui  formatus  imagine  saxi, 

Qui  pastorali  noinina  fronte  gerit, 

Multa  licet  priscum  nomen  deleverit  aetas ; 

Hoc  Inui  Castrum  fama  fuisse  putat. 

Send  us  est  du  meme  sentiment  que  RutiliusJ 
Mais  il  y  a  un  autre  Castrum  aupres  d’Ardea,  qui 
parent  aux  yeux  de  Cluvier  le  veritable  Castrum 
Inui.  La  question  est  obscure;  mais  comme  elle 
l’etoit  un  pen  moins  au  quinzieme  si£cle,  j’aime 
mieux  rn'en  rapporter  a  ces  deux  auteurs.  Les^ 
vers  de  Virgile  sur  lesquels  Cluvier  se  fonde  sont 
tr&s  obscurs.  On  lie  voit  point  pourquoi  le  poetc. 
a  donn6  la  preference  a  des  lieux  peu  considerables 
et  presqu’ignoiAs.  D’ailleurs,  FkRnes  et  Nomentum 
sont  dans  le  pays  des  Sabins,  au-dela  des  limites  de 
Fancien  Latium.  Si  le  poete  a  voulu  insinuer  que 
les  rois  d’Albes  pousseroient  plus  loin  leurs  coi>i 

quetes;! 
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quotes ;  leurs  armes  n’auroient-elies  pas  pu  p£n£trer 
dans  l’Etrurie? 

Gravisc^e.  Graviscae  est  situe  au  bord  de  la  mer. 
II  ne  peut  done  pas  6tre  Corneto.  Les  Romains  y 
envoy&rent  une  colonie  la  m6me  ann£e  qu’&  Aquh 
ieia  A.  U.  C.  371. 

- Intempestaeque  Gravisca*. 

- 1 - Veteres  misere  Graviscse. 

Paulisper  litus  fuginius  Minione  vadosum, 
Suspecto  trepidant  ostia  parva  solo. 

Inde  GraviscarUm  fastigia  rara  videmus, 

Qua»  premit  aestivae  saepe  paludis  odor ; 

Sed  nemorosa  viret  densis  vicinia  lucis, 

Pineaque  extremis  fluctuat  unda  fretis. 

Ctere,  seu  Agylla.  Cette  ville  (une  des  douze 
cit£s)  etoit  anciennement  tres  puissante.  Elle 
jouissoit  d’un  61oge  peu  commun  parmi  les  Gre'cs, 
de  n’avoir  point  fait  le  metier  de  corsaire,  quoi- 
qu’elle  eut  une  marine  formidable.  Elle  accueillit 
les  pretres  et.les  Vestales  pendant  le  siege  de 
Rome.  Les  Romains  r6compenskrent  assez  mal 
ce  trait  d’amitiA  Ils  accordant  aux  citoyens  de 
Caere  une  esp&ce  de  bourgeoisie  qui  ne  leur  6toit 
qu’a  charge.  Du  tents  de  Strabon  il  ne  restoit 
que  les  ruines  de  Caere,  et  les  bains  chauds  du 
voisinage  qui  attiroient  beaucoup  de  monde. 

Jam  Caeretanos  demonstrat  navita  fines ; 
iEvo  deposuit  nomen  Agylla  vetus. 

Haud  procul  liinc  saxo  incolitur  fundata  vetusto 

Urbis  Agyllinae  sedes;  ubi  Lydia  quondam 

Gens  bello  praeclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 

VOL.  IV.  o  Pyrgi, 
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Pyrgi,  Alsium,  et  Fregen^e.  Pyrgi  etoit  le  . 
port  de  Ca3re.  Denys  l’ancien  y  fit  une  descente 
et  le  prit  sans  difficult^. 

Virginius  Rufus  avoit  une  maison  de  campagne 
a  Alsium  ou  ce  grand  honnne  passa  les  dernieres 
ann^es  de  sa  vie. 

Alsia  praelegitur  tellus,  Pyrgique  recessunt, 

Nunc  villas  grandes,  oppida  parva  prius. 

Ncc  non  Argolico  dilectum  litus  Aleso 
Alsium,  et  obsessae  campo  squalente  Fregenae. 

La  mythologie  de  Silius  est  plus  exacte  ici  que 
sa  geographic.  Halesus,  fils  d’Agamemnon,  vint 
en  Italie ;  mais  ce  fut  dans  la  Campanie  qu’il  r6gna 
et  non  dans  l’Etrurie.  Silius  avoit  mal  lu  son  fa- 
vori  Virgile.  Rien  de  plus  clair  que  les  paroles 
de  ce  poete. 

Igilium. 

Eminus  Igilii  silvosa  cacumina  miror. 

Capraria. 

Processu  pelagi  jam  se  Capraria  tollit : 

Squalet  lucifugis  insula  plena  viris ; 

Ipsi  se  monachos  Graio  cognomine  dicunt, 

Quod  soli  nullo  vivere  teste  volunt. 

Ilva,  seu  JEtiialia.  Cette  ile  est  fameuse  dan§ 
les  fables  des  Grecs  parl’abord  des  Argonautes,  de 
qui  le  Portus  Argous  avoit  re£u  son  nom.  Elle 
est  eloign^e  de  300  stades  du  promontoire  de  Po- 
pulonium  et  de  la  Corse.  Elle  6toit  riche  par  ses 
mines  de  fer  qui  se  reproduisoient  k  mesure  qu’on 
les  6puisoit.  Mais  on  travailloit  toujours  ce  m6- 
tail  a  Populonium.  On  ne  pouvoit  pas  le  fondre 
dans  Pile  m6me.  Fides  penes  auctorem. 

Qccurrit  1 
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Occurrit  chalybum  memorabilis  Tlva  metallis; 

Qua  nihil  uberius  Norica  gleba  tulit. 

Non  Biturix  largo  potior  strictura  camino, 

Nec  quae  Sardoo  cespite  massa  fluit. 

Plus  confert  populis  ferri  faecunda  creatrix 
Quam  Tartessiaci  glarea  fulva  Tagi. 

- : - Ast  Ilva  trecentos 

Insula,  inexhaustis  chalybum  generosa  metallis.- 
Non  totidem  Ilva  viros,  sed  lectos  cingere  ferro 
Armarat  patrio,  quo  nutrit  bella,  metallo. 


Cl.  Rutilii 
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Florentia  et  Fasulai.  La  consequence  la  ciuv.  itai. 
plus  naturelle  qu’on  puisse  tirer  des  passages  ras-  c.3.'p.-508. 
sembies  par  Cluvier,  c’est  que  Florence  etoit  d6ja 
considerable  du  terns  de  Sylla  que  pour  s’&tre  op- 
posee  au  parti  du  dictateur  elle  perdit  sa  liberty 
et  ses  terres ;  que  sur  ses  debris  Ie  vainqueur  fonda 
sa  colonie  favorite  de  Ftesulae,  qui  n’en  etoit  qu’a 
trois  milles;  mais  que  dans  la  suite,  Jules  C6sar, 
vrai  partisan  de  Marius,  etablit  une  colonie  a  Flo¬ 
rence,  qui  engloutit  a  la  fin  sa  rivale. 

Affuit  et  sacris  interpres  fulminis  alis  s.'!: 

1  Tin.  478. 

Faesulae - 


Tarquinii.  Ce  fut  dans  le  territoire  de  Tar-  piin.Hist. 
quinii,  un  peu  avant  la  guerre  civile  de  Pompee, 
que  Fulviu^  Lippinus  etablit  des  pepinieres  de 
toutes  sortes  de  plantes,  et  meme  d’animaux. 

Lacus  Sabatinus.  Les  Romains  en  tiroient  des  strab.Geo- 
revenus  considerables  par  le  poisson  qu’on  y  pre-  pTsV' 
noit,  et  par  le  papyrus  qui  croissoit  sur  ses  bords. 
Plusieurs  aiitres  lacs  de  l’Etrurie  avoient  les  ninnies 
avantages. 

Falerii.  Les  peuples  de  Falerii  s’appelloient  ciuvier. 

O  %  lallSCl  l.ii.c,  p.542 
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Spanheira, 
dePrfeslanf. 
Numisma- 
turn  Dis¬ 
sert.  ii.  p, 
59. 


Dionys. 
Hal.  1.1. 
p.  9. 

Strab.Geog. 
1.  v.  p.  156. 


Ovid.  Fast. 
Kiv.  p.  567. 
Edit,  ad 
usum  Del- 
pliin. 

Ovid.  Fasti 
I.i.  p.  427. 
Virgil. 
JEneid.  vii. 
695. 


Sil.  Italic, 
viii.  491. 


Strab.Geog. 
r.  p.  156. 
Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  vii. 
5. 


Falisci  et  JEqid  Falisci.  Us  n'^toient  point  Tyr-* 
rh&iiens,  mais  P£lasges.  La  ressemblance  du  nora 
y  a  fait  conduire  raventurier  Halesus  fils  d’Aga- 
memnon.  On  reconnoit  que  la  dialecte  Eolienne 
substituoit  volontiers  le  F,  qui  leur  6toit  particular, 
a  Inspiration  des  autres  Greses,  et  qu’elle  changeoit 
faci  lenient  le  s  en  r. 

Les  Falisci  conserv&rent  iong-tems  les  usages 
des  Pelasges,  leurs  boucliers,  leurs  javelots,  et  leur 
facon  de  declarer  la  guerre.  Junon  etoit  ador£e  A. 
Falerii  coniine  ;\  Argos.  On  y  voyoit  pareillement 
des  pretresses  gardiennes  du  temple,  et  des  chceurs 
de  vierges  qui  chantoient  les  louanges  de  la  d^esse 
dans  la  langue  de  la  patrie. 

Venera t  Atridae  fatis  agitatus  Halesus 
A  quo  se  dictam  terra  Falisca  putat. 

Colla/rudes  operum,  prsebent  ferienda  juvenci, 

Quos  aluit  campis  herba  Falisca  suis. 

Hi  Fescenninas  acies,  aequosque  Faliscos, 

Hi  Soractis  habeut  arces,  Flavinaque  arva, 

Et  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capcnos. 

Hos  juxta  Nepesina  cohors,  aequique  Falisci, 

Quique  tuos,  Flavina,  focos,  Sabatia  quique 
Stagna  tenent,  Ciminique  lacum,  qui  Sutria  tecta 
Haud  procul,  et  Phaebo  sacrum  Soracte  frequentant. 

Soracte. 

Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  caudidum 
Soracte. 

11  se  faisoit  tous  les  ans  un  sacrifice  k  Apollon 
suit  cette  montagne.  On  y  voyoit  des  hommes 
qui  marchoient  sans  se  bruler  stir  un  bucher  cm- 
bras£.  Ce  privilege  6toit  born6  4  un  petit  nombre  1 
de  families  quon  appelloit  Hirpi.  Le  s6nat  les 

avoit 
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avoit  exempts  de  la  milice  et  des  autres  charges 
publiques. 

Feronia.  Le  temple  et  le  bois  de  Feronia  peu  t.  Lir. 
&oign6s  du  mont  Soracte  £toient  remplis  des  riches  XXVI”  "* 
offrandes  de  tout  le  pays.  II  y  avoit  beau  coup 
dor  et  d’argent.  Hannibal  les  pilla  apr&s  avoir 
£chou^  dans  sa  tentative  sur  Rome. 

Vadimonium.  C’est  un  lac  peu-  61oign£  du  pnn.  s«r- 
Castellum  Amerinum  qui  est  vis-4-vis  d’Ameria.  Ep^stoi.  vii. 
II  estparfaitementrond,  et  sesbords  sont  tres  unis. 

Ses  eaux  sont  tr&s  blanches.  Elies  ont  une  odeur  95,103, 
de  souffre  et  des  usages  dans  la  mideeine.  Nul 
vaisseau  ne  souille  ses  eaux  sacr^es,  mais  on  y  voit 
sumager  plusieurs  petites  lies  de  differente  gran¬ 
deur  eouvertes  de  verdure* et  qui  flottent  £a  et  k\ 
au  gr6  des  vents.  Pline  le  jeune  n’avoit  jamais 
entendu  parler  de  ce  prodige.  II  admiroit  done 
les^ouvrages  de  son  oncle  plus  qu’il  ne  les  lisoit. 


Ferentinum. 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam, 
Delectat ;  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 

Si  laedit  caupona,  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo, 
Clusium. 

- : - Antiquum  Romanis  moenibus  horror 

Clusinum  vulgus;  cum,  Porsena  magne,  jubebas 
Nequicquam  pulsos  Romae  imperitare  superbos. 


Horat. 
Flacci, 
Epist.i.  17. 


Si).  Italicqs, 
viii.  479. 


Le  mausoRe  de  Porseima  avoit  epuis£  l'art  et  les  pii„.HUt 
tr6sors  de  Clusium.  C’etoit  un  labyrinthe  im-  ^3dt-xxxvl 
mense  fait  en  quarr6.  Au  milieu  et  aux  quatre 
angles  de  ce  bdtiment  s’£levoient  cinq  pyramides 
de  150  pieds  de  haut,  dont  la  base  avoit  75  pieds 
de  ebaque  c6t£.  Elies  6toient  surmont£es„  par  un 
o  £  vaste 
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Sil.  Italic, 
viii.  474. 


Juvenal. 
Satir.  iii. 
191. 

Plin.  Se-  . 
cund.  Epi 
tol.  v.  6. 


V.  Cluv. 
Ital.  Antiq 
1.  ii.  c.  3.  ] 
578,  &c. 


vaste  couvercle  de  bronze,  qui  6toit  environne 
dune  infinite  de  petites  cloeliettes,  et  qui  soute- 
noit  quatre  autres  pyramides  de  100  pieds  de  haut. 
Un  troisi&me  6tage  place  sur  cclles-ci  portoit  en¬ 
core  cinq  pyramides  dont  Varron  n’a  pas  os6*  rap- 
porter  la  hauteur.  Ces  labyrinthes,  ces  pyramides, 
sentent  bien  un  goftti  Egyptien,  ou  plutot  tout  ee 
mausol^e  sent  la  fable,  puisque  du  terns  de  Pline 
il  n’en  restoit  plus  de  vestiges. 

Cortona.  II  paroit  que  cette  ville,  une  des 
plus  aneiennes  de  l’Etrurie,  6toit  aussi  le  Cory  thus 
des  poetes,  nom  qui  designoit  quelquefois  tout  le 
pays. 

— . Lectos  Cortona  superbi 

Tarchontis  doraus - - 

V  O  L  SI  Nil. 

Positis  neraorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis. 

Tusci.  Cette  maison  de  Pline  etoit  aupr£s  de 
Tifernum,  (Citta  de  Gastello)  au-dela  du  Tibre,  au 
pied  de  l’Apennin  et  sur  la  fronti&re  de  l’Umbrie. 
La  situation  n’avoit  rien  du  commun  avec  les  marais 
de  l’Etrurie.  On  y  trouvoit  un  bel  amphitheatre 
environne  de  beaux  bois  et  de  hautes  montagnes, 
et  partage  par  le  Tibre  deja  navigable.  II  y  avoit 
beaucoup  d’eau,  le  sol  etoit  fort  et  riche,  et  le  climat 
des  plus  sains. 

Thrasymenus  Lacus.  Hannibal  attira  les  Ro- 
mains  dans  une  plaine,  situee  entre  les  montagnes 
a  l’orient  et  le  lac  a  l’occident.  Elle  n’avoit  que  - 
deux  debouches,  par  deux  defiles,  fort  etroits,  entre 
le  lac  et  la  montagne.  II  paroit  par  l’inspection  dn 
local  que  le  premier  (en  venant  d’ Arezzo)  s’appelle 

Os  sari  a?, 
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Ossarise,  Osaia,  on  Orsaia.  Ce  nom  conserve  la 
mfonoire  clu  carnage.  L’autre  defil6  est  au  bourg 
de  Passiniano. 

Tiberis.  C’est  dans  l’Etrurie  qu’il  faut  parler  v.  ciuv. 
de  ce  fleuve  c6i£bre.  C’est  dans  cette  province  it?’ 
qu’il  prend  sa  source ;  il  la  cotoye  jusqu’a  son  em¬ 
bouchure,  et  les  poetes  lui  donnent  a  chaque  in¬ 
stant  l’^pithete  de  Tuscus  amnis  ou  de  Lydius 
amnis. 

Turn  reges,  asperque  immani  corpore  Tybris,  jEuJd  1 

A  quo  post  Itali  fluvium  cognomine  Tybrim  viii.  330. 

Diximus.  Amisit  verum  vetus  Albula  nomen. 

Et  quern  nunc  gentes  Tiberim  noruntque  timentque,  Pvid- F^; 
Tunc  etiam  pecori  despiciendus  eram. 

Arcadis  Evandri  nomen  tibi  saepe  refertur; 

Ille  meas  remis  advena  torsit  aquas; 

Venit  et  Alcides  turba  comitatus  Achiva; 

Albula,  si  memini,  tunc  mihi  nomen  erat. 

Sed  pater  iugenti  medios  illabitur  amne 

Albula,  et  immotix  perstringit  moenia  ripsi. 

- Ego  sum,  pleno  quern  flumine  cernis 

Stringentem  ripas  et  pinguia  culta  secantem, 

Casruleus  Tiberis,  caelo  gratissimus  amnis. 

Ipse  triumphali  redimitus  arundine  Tybris 
Romuleis  famulas  classibus  aptet  aquas, 

Atque  opulenta  tibi  placidis  commereia  ripis 
Devehat  hinc  ruris,  subvehat  inde  maris. 

Le  Tibre  commence  k  &tre  navigable  a  Trusia-  Berg, 
amnum  dans  le  territoire  de  Perusia,  et  ce  n’est  chemins,  i 
qu’apr^s  une  course  de  1.50  milles  qu’il  se  d^charge 
dans  la  mer  grossi  de  quarante-deux  autres  rivieres. 

II  servoit  &  la  navigation  interieure  de  l’ltalie;  on 
y  amenoit  meme  par  terre  des  merchandises  de 
o  4  l’Adri- 


Sil.  Ital. 
yiii.  456. 


Virgil. 
A'.neid.  vvii. 
62. 


Cl.  Rutil. 

Numatian, 
Iter,  i,  151. 
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Plin,  S,e- 
cuud.  Epist. 
viii.  17. 


Horat.  Car- 
min.  i.  2. 


V.  Clavier. 
Ital.  Ant.  1. 
ii.  c.  10. 


l’Aclriatique  auxquelles  on  avoit  fait  remonter  lc 
Pisaurus.  Auguste  avoit  fait  61argir  et  nettoyer  le 
lit  du  Tibre  pour  arreter  les  d^bordemens  aux- 
quels  il  6toit  fort  sujet. 

Malgre  le  foss6  par  lequel  Trajan  avoit  voulu 
saigner  le  Tibre,  ce  fleuve  se  d^borda  aussi  bien 
que  l’Anio.  Ils  inond^rent  tout  le  plat  pays  et 
caus^rent  des  maux  aflfeux. 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Litore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 

Ire  dejectum  monumeuta  regis 
Templaque  Vesta?. 

Quand  Pline  a  compte  quarante-deux  rivieres 
qui  se  jettoientdans  le  Tibre,  il  a  un  peu  exager6 
pour  justifier  la  superiorite  de  ce  fleuve  sur  tous 
les  autres  de  ITtalie;  c’est  par  un  pared  principe 
qu’il  a  diminue  le  nornbre  de  cedes  qui  se  jettent 
dans  le  Po.  Au  lieu  de  quarante-deux  on  auroit 
peine  a  en  compter  treize.  Les  voici:  la  Tinia, 
le  Clanis,  le  Nar,  la  Himella,  le  Farfarus,  l’Allia,  la 
Cremera,  la  Turia,  l’Anio,  Aqua  Crabra,  l’Almo, 
Aqua  Ferentina.  Le  Clitumnus  se  jette  dans  la 
Tinia,  comine  le  Velinus  et  le  Telonius  dans  le 
Nar.  L’Aqua  Crabra,  l’Aqua  Ferentina,  et  la  Jutur-^ 
na  sont  moins  dbs  rivieres  que  des  aqueducs  et  des- 
canaux  souterrains.  En  remontant  l’Anio  on 
trouve  aupres  de  Tibur  les  sources  cliaudes  d’Al- 
bunea,  et  vingt  milles  plus  haut  les  trois  lacs  Sim- 
brivii.  Aprks  les  avoir  traverse  la  riviere  se  pr^cipite 
en  bas  une  chute  pour  arriver  a  Sublaqueum,  on  les 
empereurs  avoient  un  beau  palais.  De  toutes  ces 
-  rivieres  il  n’y  a  que  le  Clanis,  la  Cremera,  et  la  Turia 

qui 
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qui  appartiennent  a  l’Etrurie.  Toutes  les  autres  par- 
courent  l’Umbrie,  le  pays  des  Sabins  ouleLatium 
pour  se  rendre  au  Tibre;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  les 
s£parer. 

Une  inondation  qui  arriva  l’an  de  Rome  7b8,  fit  ^cit/ 
penser  s^rieusement  au  s£nat  des  moyens  de  les 
emp£cher,  en  d^tournant  une  partie  de  la  masse  des 
eaux  qui  grossissoit  le  Tibre  au-deD  de  l’6tendue 
:  de  son  lit.  Mais  les  representations  de  plusieurs 
,  villes  d’ltalie,  animees  par  leurs  int£r6ts,  et  armies 
I  des  superstitions  populaires,  firent  resoudre  le  s6nat 

*  de  ne  point  attenter  aux  loix  de  la  nature,  ni  aux 
honneurs  du  Tibre.  On  avoit  propose  trois  partis : 

1.  De  d^tourner  le  cours  du  Clanis  du  Tibre 
dans  l’Amus.  Les  Florentins  repr£sent&rent  que 

!  ce  changement  leur  seroit  trfes  pernicieux.  2.  De 
saigner  le  Nar  par  un  nombre  de  canaux,  et  de 
!  laisser  perdre  ses  eaux  dans  les  campagnes.  Les 
,  habitans  dTnteramna  firent  sentir  que  ce  seroit 
changer  en  marais,  le  canton  le  plus,  fertile  de 
l’ltaiie.  3.  De  boucher  la  sortie  du  lac  Velinus 
etde  l’emp&cher  de  se  decharger  dans  le  Nar.  Ce 
lac  ainsi  gene  auroit  inonde  tout  le  voisinage,  le 
peuple  de  Reate  etoit  int6resse  a  faire  valoir  cette 

*  raison. 

- lavat  ingentem  perfundens  flutnine  sacro  s.'!: Ita,ic< 

Clitinnnus  tauruin,  Narque  albescentibus  undis 
In  Tybriin  properans,  Tiniaeque  inglorius  humor, 

Et  Clanis. 

Clitumnus.  Le  Clitumnus  sort  dune  petite 
colline  couverte  d’un  bois  de  cypres.  Sa  course  Piin.Se-: 
devient  bientdt  assez  rapide  pour  se  creuser  un  lit 

sur 
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sur  un  terrein  sans  pcnte,  et  pour  porter  des  barques 
qui  le  descendent  sans  le  secours  des  rallies  mais 
qui  le  remontent  avec  beaucoup  de'difficult^.  Ses 
eaux  claires  renvoyent  vivement  l’image  des  bois 
qui  couvrent  ses  bords.  Un  pont  distingue  la 
partie  profanee  d’avec  les  eaux  sacr£es.  Au  des- 
sus  de  ce  pont  on  peut  naviguer  mais  on  ne  doit  pas 
se  baigner.  On  voit  auprfcs  le  temple  du  dieu  du 
fleuve,  un  bain  public,  et  un  grand  nombre  de 
beaux  chateaux. 


Virgil. 
Georg,  ii. 
146'. 


Juvenal. 
Satir.  ii’i. 
11. 


Hinc  albi  Clitumni  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima ;  saepe  tuo  periusi  flumine  sacro 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphos. 

Si  res  am  pi  a  domi  similisque  adfeetibus  esset ; 
Pinguior  Hispella  traheratur  taurus,  et  ipsa 
Mole  piger,  nec  finitinva  nutritus  in  herba, 
Laeta  sed  ostendens  Clitumni  paseua  sanguis 
Iret,.et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro. 


Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  639. 


Anio. 

Sulfureis  gelidus  qufi  serpit  leniter  undis 
Ad  genitorem  Anio  labens  sine  murmure  Tybrim. 


Virgil.  - Gelidumque  Anienem  et  roscida  rivis 

Herni’ca  saxa  colunt. 

piin.  Se-  Anio,  delicatissimus  amnium,  ideoque  adjacen- 
Sd-i?1St-  tibus  villis  veluti  invitatus  retentusque,  magna 
ex  parte  nemora,  quibus  inumbratur,  et  fregit  et 
rapuit. 


Ilorat. 
Carm.  i.  7. 


Virgil. 

Aineid. 

▼ii.  82. 


- Domus  Albunefe  resonantis, 

Et  praeceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  luens,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  ripis. 

- lucosque  sub  alta 

Consulit  Albunea;  nemorum  quae  maxima,  sacro 

Fonte 
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Fonte  sonat,  ssevamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim  ; 

Hinc  Italas  gentes  omnisque  Oenotria  tellus 
In  dubiis  responsa  petunt. 

Almo. 

Est  locus,  in  Tiberim  quA  lubricus  influit  Almo, 

Et  nomen  magno  perdit  in  amne  minor, 

Illic  purpurea  canus  cum  veste  sacerdos 
Almonis,  Dominam  sacraque  lavat  aquis. 

Juturna.  Les  anciens  ont  souvent~confondu 
cette  source  avec  le  Numicus.  Mais  il  paroit  que 
c’6toit  proprement  un  ruisseau  qui  sort  du  Mont 
Alban,  qui  est  d’abord  assez  fort  pour  tourner  des 
moulins,  qui  forme  un  petit  lac,  et  qui  se  jette 
dans  le  Tibre  sept  milles  plus  bas  que  Rome. 

Feuentinum.  Voic'i  une  inscription  que  j’ai 
copi£e  sur  une  table  de  bronze  conserve  dans  la 
Gallerie  de  Florence.  J’y  ajouterai  quelques  ob¬ 
servations.  J’ignore.si  ce  monument  a  £t6  public. 


Ovid.  Fait, 
iv.  p.  580. 


Cluvier. 

Ital. 

Antiq.  J.  ii. 
c.  x.  p.  722. 


L.  Arruntio 
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L.  Arruntio  Stella 
L.  Julio  Marino 

XIIII  K.  Nov. 

_ M.  Acilius  Placidus,  L.  Petronius  Fronto 

IIII  Vir  id  S.  C.  Ferentini  (2)  inCuria  JEdis  Mer- 
curi  scribundo  adfuerunt  (3),  Q.  Segiarnus  Mae- 
cianus,  T.  Munnius  Nomanlinus. 

Quod  universi  V.F.T.Pomponium  Bassum  Claris- 
simum  Virum  (4)  demandatam  sibi  curam  ab 
indulgentissimo  Imp.  Caesare  Nerva  Trajano 
Augusto  Germanico,  qua  aeternati  Italiae 
suae  prospexit  (5)  secundum  liberalitatem  ejus, 
ita’ordinare,  ut  omnis  aetas  curae  ejus  merito 
gratias  agere  debeat,  futuruinque  ut  tantae 
virtutis  vir  auxilio  sit  futurus  municipio 
nostro.  Q.  O.  E.  R.  F.  P.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C. 
Placere  Conscriptis  (6)  legatos  ex  hoc  ordine 
mitti  ad  T.  Pomponium  Bassum,  clarissi- 
mum  Virum,  qui  ab  eo  impetrcnt  in  clien- 
telam  amplissimae*domus  suae  muni- 
cipium  nostrum  recipere  dignctur.  (7) 
Patronumque  se  cooptari  tabula 
hospitali  incisa  hoc  decreto  in  domo 
sua  posita  permittat,  censuere. 

Egerunt  Legati 

A.  Caecilius,  A.  F.  Quirinalis  et 
Quirinalis  F  (8). 


(1)  Ces  deux  noms  ne  se  trouvent  point  parmi  les  consuls  ordi- 
liaires,  sous  ie  rfegne  de  Trajan  ;  ils  n  etoient  done  que  suffecti ; 
mais  il  paroit  que  lesvilles  d’ltalie  nese  servoient  pas  de  la  magis- 
trature  des  consuls  ordinaires  pour  designer  l’ann6e  enti&re.  On 

peut 
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peut  croire  que  ce  monument  doit  se  placer  entre  Tan  97  et  Tan 
103  ou  104,  epoque  oil  Trajan  reput  le  titre  de  Dacicus  qui  ne 
se  trouve  point  ici. 

;  (2)  Je  ne  puis  rien  decouvrir  qui  indique  si  c’est  au  Ferentinum 

!  de  l’Etrurie  ou  h  celui  du  pays  des  Herniques  qu'il  faut  rapporter 
!  ce  monument.  Le  notre  est  appelle  h  la  verite  municipium,  et 
je  vois  que  M.  Deslisle  donne.le  nom  de  Colonie  h  celui  qui  est  DarukTa- 
j  en  Etrurie.  Mais  je  sais  en  m£me  terns  qu’apres  que  la  loi  pitifeAn- 
julia  eut  rendu  inutiles  toutes  les  distinctions  de  l’ancien  droit  tiqua. 

!  llonmin,  ces  termes  soiit  devenus  presque  synomymes. 

(3)  Je  n’ai  pas  besoin  de  remarquer  combien  cet  usage  d’assem- 
bler  le  senat  dans  une  curia  consacree  aupres  d’un  temple,  et 
celui  de  souscrire  les  noms  des  principaux  qui  etoient  presens  a 
iun  decretj  etoient  tous  les  deux  empruntes  de  ceux  du  senat 

Romain. 

(4)  Si  ce  Pomponius  Bassus  est  celui  de  Pline,  un  temoignage  pjjn.  ge. 

| bien  plus  respectable  que  celui  du  senat  de  Ferentinum  m'ap-  cund.  Epist. 
prend  qu’il.etoit  vraiment  un  homme  illustre,  et  qu’apres  avoir  ’ 
Iconsacre  sa  jeunesse  a  l’etat  dans  l’exercice  des  premieres  magis- 
tratures,  et  dans  le  commandement  des  armees,  il  a  su  jouir  de 
la  vieillesse  dans  une  retraite  savante  et  tranquille. 

(5)  On  peut  demander  quel  etoit  ce  soin  dont  Bassus  s’etoit  si 
bien  acquitte,  mais 'qui  Cst  ici  desigri6  si  obscurement  ?  Quelle 
etoit  la  prevoyance  par  laquelle  Trajan  avoit  assure  l’eternite  de 
1’Italie?  Je  ne  vois  pas  a  quoi  ce  terme  pourroitse  rapporter,  si-  V.Muratori 
non  a  I’encouragement  du  mariage  ou  h,  l’edueation  des  enfans.  Xrljana'di* 
L*un  bu  l’autre  peuvent  seuls  eterniser  une  nation.  Notis  savons  Velleia. 
qtle  Trajan  fut  le  fondateur  d’un  grand  etablissement  de  la  der- 

;nifere  espece  par  toute  l’ltalie.  Bassus  aura  ete  charge  du  de- 
ipartement  de  Ferentinum  ou  peut-etre  de  l’Etrurie,  et  ce  detail 
fetoit  h  la  fois  penible  et  delicat. 

(6)  Encore  une  niauvaise  imitation  du  senat  Romain,  d’autant 
plus  mauvaise  ra^irie  que  cette  6pith6te  n’etoit  fondee  que  sur  une 
circonstance  arbitraire.  Horace,  qui  s’est  si  bien  amuse  du  sot  Horat. 

iorgueil  du  Preteur  de  Fundi,  auroit  ete  assezsurpris  de  ces  airs  Epist* 
de  grandeur  dans  ce  petit  Ferentinum,  le  sejour  du  silence  et  de 
I’oubli ;  si  toutefois  c’est  ce  mfime  Ferentinum. 

I  (7)  Les  relations  du  patron  et  du  client  sont  assez  connues.  On 
I!  sait 


Suetoi).  in 
Tiberio.c.6. 


Horat. 
Epist.  ii.  1. 


Nardini 
Roma 
Vetus,  1.  i. 
passim. 
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sait  que  d’un  cote  elles  supposoient  la  protection  et  l'appui  et 
qu’elles  exigeoient  del’autre  lefespectet  la  reconnoissance.  L’ex- 
emple  de  la  famille  Claudia,  et  de  leurs  cliens  les  Laeedemoniens, 
fait  sentir  entre  autres  que  les  peuples  aussi  bien  que  les  particu¬ 
lars  recherchoient  cet  appui.  JNIais  j’ignorois  qu’ils  le  recher- 
chassent  encore  sous  les  empereurs;  et  quand  je  songe  a  la  jalousie' 
de  ces  princes,  je  suis  surpris  qu’ils  ayent  laisse  aux  grands  de 
Rome  des  honneurs  qui  paroissoient  leur  donner  un  lustre  et  un 
C-tat  independant  de  leurs  bienfaits. 

(8)  Au  style  emporte  et  hyperbolique  de  cette  inscription  on  la 
croiroit  du  quatrieme  siecle,  dontla  maniere  lui  ressemble  mieux 
que  celle  du  premier;  mais  l’adulation  d’une  bourgade  est  tou- 
jours  exprimee  d’une  fapon  plus  excessive  que  celle  dela  capitale. 
Le  gotit  survit  a  la  liberte,  et  Ton  sent  qu’un  pareil  style  est  ridi¬ 
cule  autant  qu’il  est  bas. 

Fescenninum. 

Fescennina  post  hunc  iuvecta  licentia  morem, 

Yersibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit. 


Sect.  VII. 

URBS  ROMA. 

Ambitus,  Mcenia,  et  Port.e.  On  peutdistin- 
guer  trois  villes  de  Rome,  dont  on  connoit  assez 
pr£cis£ment  les  limites ;  celle  de  Romulus,  celle 
de  Servius  Tullius,  et  celle  d’Aur&ien.  I.  La  ville 
de  Romulus  ne  comprenoit  que  le  mont  Palatin. 
Sa  figure  quadrangulaire  lui  fit  donner  le  nom 
CCUrbs  quadra ta,  dont  les  «anciens  se  servent  quel- 
quefois  pour  la  designer.  Elle  n’avoit  que  trois 
portes:  Porta  Romanula ,  plac6e  vis  a  vis  du  Fo¬ 
rum,  du  Capitole  etdel’Asylum;  Porta  Mugonia , 
tr£s  utile  a  ses  pasteurs,  pour  mener  leur  b^tail 
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aux  paturages  de  l’Esquilin,  du  Cafiius,  et  des  val- 
lons  qui  les  s6paroient.  Porta  Trigonia,  situ£e 
k  cet  angle  de  la  ville  qui  dtoit  toum6  du  c6t6  de 
1’Aventin  et  du  Latium.  Romulus  environna  en¬ 
core  de  murs  le  Capitole,  sa  forteresse,  et  son  Asy¬ 
lum.  On  ne  connoit  que  deux  portes  a  cette  en¬ 
ceinte:  Porta  Carmentalis ,  entre  les  rochers  Tar- 
peiens  et  le  Tibre.  Porta  Janualis,  changee  dans 
la  suite  en  un  temple  de  Janus.  Elle  6toit  dans  le 
Forum,  et  faisoit  face  k  la  riviere.  II.  La  ville  de 
Servius  Tullius,  qui  est  celle  des  beaux  jours  de  la 
republique  et  de  l’empire.  Elle  comprenoit  les 
sept  collines  fameuses,  et  s’etendoit  au-dela  du 
Tibre  pour  embrasser  le  Janiculum.  On  peut  par- 
tager  cet  espace  en  quatre  portions.  1.  Une  mu- 
raille  qui,  partant  de  la  riviere,  passoit  sous  les  ro¬ 
chers  escarpes  du  Capitole,  et  du  mont  Quirinal. 
Dans  l’intervalle  entre  le  fleuve  et  le  Capitole  on 
avoit  substitu6  Porta  Flumentana  a  Porta  Car¬ 
mentalis  de  venue  infame  et  inutile  depuis  le  mal- 
heur  des  Fabii.  Dans  eelui  entre  le  Capitole  et  le 
Quirinal,  il  y  avoit  Porta  Triumphalis  qui,  s’ou- 
vrant  au  Forum  de  Trajan,  conduisoit  les  vainqueurs 
au  Capitole.-  Sous  le  mont  Quirinal,  on  croit 
pouvoir  trouver  Porta  Catularia  et  Porta  Saluta- 
ris.  2.  Les  monts  Quirinal,  Viminal,  et  Esquilin 
s’abaissent  du  c6t6  de  la  campagne,  avee  une  pente 
douce  et  presqu’insensible.  Servius  Tullius,  vou- 
lant  garantir  la  ville  des  insultes  de  ses  voisins,  fit 
tirer  dans  eette  etendue,  (elle  ^toit  de  sept  stades,) 
un  foss6  large  de  cent  pieds  qu’il  fortifia  d’un  bon 
irempart.  On  le  traversoit  par  plusieurs  portes,  Col - 
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lina,  Nomentana ,  Viminalis ,  Tiburtina ,  Esquilind, 
Prcenestina.  3.  La  muraille  qui  joignoit  l’autre 
extr&nite  du  rempart  a  la  riviere,  et  qui  embras-* 
soit  les  monts  Cadius  et  Aventin.  J’y  vois,  Portce 
Ccelimontana ,  Asinaria ,  Latina ,  Capena,  et  Terge- 
mina.  4.  La  partie  de  l’enceinte  au-dela  du  TiJ 
bre,  qui  n’embrassoit  point  le  Vatican.  II  y  avoit 
les  portes  Portuensls ,  Janiculensis ,  et  Scptimiana. 
Je  viens  de  compter  dix-neuf  portes.  II  y  avoit 
plusieurs  dont  la  situation  est  incertaine,  etd'autres 
dont  on  ignore  jusqu’au  nom.-  Pline,  qui  vivoit 
sous  cette  epoque,  en  connoissoit  trente-sept,  sans 
parler  de  sept  qui  n’^toient  plus  en  usage.,  Des 
trente-sept,  douze  avoient  deux  Jani  ou  arcades. 
III.  Aur^lien  fit  une  nouvelle  enceinte,  pour  y 
comprendre  le  Champ  de  Mars  et  quelques  autres 
endroits.  On  est  assez  en  etat  de  la  suivre  pour 
pouvoir  s'^tonner  de  rhyperbole  extravagante  de 
Vopiscus  qui  lui  donne  cinquante  niilles  d’^tendue. 
A  peine  peut-on  recevoir  le  t&noignage  d’Olympio- 
dorus,  qui  en  compte  vingt-et-un.  II  paroit  claire- 
ment  que  Rome  n  a  jamais  6t6  plus  6tendue  qu’elle 
ne  Test  aujourd'hui.  Dans  cet  agrandissement  on 
vit  paroitre  plusieurs  portes  nouvelles:  Aurelia , 
au  pont  Aur61ien,  et  Porta  Pinciana ,  sous  le  Collis 
hortulorum.  Les  portes  Latina  et  Capena  furent 
recul^es,  mais  elles  garderent  leurs  anciens  noms. 
Tergemina  devint  Ostiensis ;  Flumentana  devint 
Flaminia,  et  Collina,  Salaria.  Cependant  comme 
on  se  voyoit  quelquefois  oblig6  de  songer  a  la  de¬ 
fense  de  la  capitale,  on  bouclia  plusieurs  des  portes.( 
Du  terns  de  Procope  il  n’en  restoit  plus  de  qua-j 
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torze  ou  quinze  un  peu  considerables.  Ceux  qui 
examinent  avec  attention  les  murailles  de  Rome 
distinguent  encore  les  pierres  informes  des  pre¬ 
miers  Romains,  les  marbles  bien  travaill^s  dont 
on  les  construisoit  sous  les  empereurs,  et  les  briques 
malcuites  dont  on  les  r^paroit  dans  les  sikles 
barbares. 

Pline  le  naturaliste  avoit  dit  que  la  ville  avoit 
trente-sept  portes,  et  qu’en  c(3mptant  douze  de  ces 
portes,  chacune  une  fois,  on  troiivoit  30,765  pas  a 
mesurer  depuis  le  milliaire  d’or  dans  le  Forum. 
L’enceinte  des  murs  de  Rome  etoit  de  13,200 
pas  selon  le  m£me  auteur.  Comme  ce  passage  n’est 
point  clair  il  a  ouvert  un  vaste  champ  aux  explica¬ 
tions,  aux  conjectures,  et  aux  corrections  des  cri¬ 
tiques.  Une  condition  essentielle  de  toute  hypo¬ 
thec  doit  6tre  de  concilier  fincertain,  les  30,765 
pas,  avee  les  1 3,200.  Le  systeme  du  savant  Freret, 
ties  naturel  d’ailleurs,  remplit  trfes  bien  cette  con¬ 
dition.  II  envisage  la  ville  de  Rome  comme  un 
cercle  dont  le  milliaire  etoit  le  centre.  Douze 
grandes  rues,  qui  vont  aboutir  a  autant  de  portes, 
nous  donnent  pour  leur  mesure  rkmis  30,765  pas. 
Chaque  rue  ou  le  rayon  du  cercle  avoit  done  2,562 
pas  de  longueur,  et  le  diamfetre  etoit  de  5,124  pas. 
Les  1 3,200  pas  qu’on  nous  a  donnas  pour  circonfk 
rence  du  cercle  produiroient  un  diametre  de  4,200 
pas.  La  difference  est  de  924  pas,  difference  peu 
importante  et  occasionnee  par  le  grand  nombre  de 
sinuosites  qu’on  trouvoit  dans  les  rues  de  Rome. 
On  peut  encore  justifier  cette  hypothes'e  par  un 
autre  calcul.  Nous  connoissons  la  superficie  de 
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Belles  Let- 
tres,  ton), 
xxiv.  p. 
528—532. 


Strabon. 
Geog.  1.  v. 
p.  163. 


chaque  region  de  la  ville ;  il  est  ais6  de  tirer,  de  ces 
616mens,  d’abord  la  superficie  et  ensuite  la  ciivtonfe- 
rence  de  Rome.  Celle-ci  se  trouveroit  de  1 3,549 
pas  Romains.  Telle  etoit  feiiceinte  des  murs. 
Mai.s  les  fauxbourgs  s’6tendoient  bien  plus  loin. 
Leur  etendue  etoit  de  70,000  pas  depuis  le  mil- 
liare.  En  continuant  le  meme  calcul  nous  trou- 
ve rons '  que  les  grandes  rues,  les  six  diametres, 
avo'ient  cbacun  1 1,500  pas  d’etendue.  .11  faut 
'  croire  cependant  que  tous  ces  fauxbourgs  n’etoient 
point  remplis  de  batimens,  mais  que  les  villages, 
les  jardins,  les  maisons  qui  y  etoient  parsemees,  fai- 
soient  douter  aux  Strangers  s'ils  etoient  en  ville 
ou  k  la  campagne.  Voila  le  syst£me  de  Freret; 
celui  de  M.  Hume  est  fond 6  sur  les  memes  prin- 
cipes. 

Miranda.  Strabon  admiroit  dans  Rome  trois 
choses  que  les  Grecs  avoient  negligees,  les  grands 
cbemins,  les  aqueducs,  et  les  cloaques.  Ces  fleuves, 
qu’on  avoit  fait  venir  dans  la  ville,  balayoient  con- 
tinuel lenient  les  cloaques  et  degorgeoient  dans  le 
Tibre  toutes  les  ordures  de  la  capitale.  Ces  eaux, 
disperses  dans  une  infinite  de  canaux  et  de  reser¬ 
voirs,  fournissoient  aux  besoins  de  cliaque  maison. 
Rome  est  redevable  de  ce  bienfait  au  grand  Agrip- 
pa.  Le  Champ  de  Mars,  rempli  de  tant  de  beaux 
monumens  de  Pomp^e,  de  C^sar,  d’Auguste,  de  §a 
famille  et  de  ses  courtisans,  offroit  un  contraste 
frappant  avep  d’autres  endroifs  du  m&me  champ, 
toujours  couverts  de  verdure  et  r£serv£s  aux  ex- 
ercices  militaires  de  la  jeunesse.  Le  Campus  Mi¬ 
nor,  k  c6te,  etoit  orne  de  trois  theatres,  d’un  am¬ 
phitheatre, 
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phith^atre,  de  plusieurs  portiques,  dun  temple  et 
du  mausol^e  d’ Auguste  b&ti  d’une  pierre  blanche, 
et  dont  les  Stages  diffi&rens  soutenoient  des  terras- 
ses  plantees  d’arbres.  Cependant  lorsqu\m  voya- 
geur  sortoit  de  ce  fauxboilrg  pour  entrer  dans  la 
ville,  les  basiliques,  les  portiques,  les  temples,  et 
sprtout  le  Capitole,  lui  faisoient  oublier  tout  ce. 
qu’il  a vo it  d6ja  vu. 

Voici  les  observations  les  plus  int^ressantes  que 
j’ai  trouv^es  dans  un  memoire  de  l’Abb£  Barthele-  des  Belies 
my  sur  les  anciens  monumens  de  Rome.  1.  Le  tom.  xxviii. 
CollsSe.  II  est  bati  de  grosses  pierres  Tiburtines^  p‘579'599' 
unies  par  des  crampons  de  fer  scell£s,  pour  l’ordi- 
naire,  dans  une  des  pierres.  La  seule  enceinte  ex- 
t&ieure,  par  un  calcul  6tabli  sur  la  reduction  du 
mur  entier  en  pieds  cubiques,  et  sur  les  details  de 
la  main  d’oeuvre,  nous  couteroit  aujourd’hui  plus 
de  dix-sept  millions.  Ce  monument  a  plus  souf- 
fert  des  Romains  que  des  barbares:  on  voit  dans 
un  traite  original  entre  les  factions  de  la  ville  dans 
le  quatorzieme  sikcle,  qu’il  est  stipule  qu’il  sera  libre 
aux  deux  partis  d’arracher  des  pierres  du  Co- 
lisee.  2.  Les  Obtlisques .  Les  hi6roglyphes  sont 
travaill£es  d’une  fa^on  singulifcre  sur  ces  monumens  „  1 

de  granite.  Le  plan  des  figures  est  en  creux; 
mais  dans  ce  creux  les  figures  ont  un  relief  Rger, 
et  garni  tout  autour  pas  la  vive  arrfete  du  granite  : 
c’est  comme  l’empreinte  d’un  cachet  dans  la  cire. 

3.  La  Colonne  de  Trajan.  Entre  le  Quirinal  et  le 
Capitole,  6toit  une  valine  £troite  oil  Trajan  voulut 
construire  un  Eorum.  II  fallut  aplanir  le  terrein, 
et  pour  marquer  jusqu’&  quelle  profondeur  la  mon- 
p  2  tagne 
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tagne  s’^toit  abaiss6e,  on  61eva  en  forme  de  temon, 
une  colonne  dont  la  hauteur  est  d’environ  110 
pieds,  sans  y  comprendre  la  figure  de  Trajan,  dont 
elle  £toit  surmont^e.  Le  fut  de  la  colonne,  qui,  dans 
sa  partie  inf^rieure,  a  dix  a  onze  pieds  de  diamhtre, 
est  forme  de  vingt-trois  blocs  de  marbfe  places  ho- 
rizontalement  l’un  sur  1’autre.  Dans  Finterieur 
on  a  pratique  un  escalier  de  183  marches,  6clair6 
par  quarante-un  fen£tres.  Les  victoires  de  Trajan 
sur  les  Daces  sont  representees  autour  de  ce  mo¬ 
nument,  dont  celle  de  M.  Aurfcle  n’est  que  la  co¬ 
pie.  4.  Les  Mausolees.  A  Paltozolo,  sur  le  lac 
d’Albani,  ori  voit,  sur  la  face  d’un  roeher,  douze 
faisceaux,  une  chaire  curule,  un  sceptre  surmontd 
d’un  aigle,  et  une  inscription,  qu’on  ne  peut  pas  lire, 
au  pied  du  roeher.  Au-dessus  plusieurs  marches 
s’6Rvent  en  pyramide;  a  cot6  des  marches  un  petit 
corridor  conduit  h  une  chambre  qui  a  onze  pieds 
deux  pouces  de  long  sur  neuf  pieds  six  pouees  de 
largeur;  le  tout  est  taill6,  sculpt^,  et  creus6  dans 
le  roc.  Les  urnes  sont  quelquefois  quarries  et 
faites  en  maisons.  On  y  distingue  le  toif  avec  ses: 
divisions,  et  la  porte  tantot  fermee  et  tantdt  a 
demi  ouverte,  et  quelquefois  occup£e  par  le  Genie 
de  la  mort.  5.  Les  Mosaiques.  Les  Romains  avoi- 
ent  des  marbles  dune  grande  variete  de  couleurs. 
Quand  une  couleur  manquoit  aux  artistes  en  mar¬ 
ines,  ils  y  suppl^oient  par  des  6maux  et  des 
briques.  Ilya  peu  de  mosaiques  a  Rome  qui  r6- 
pondent  a  l’idee  qu’on  s’en  fait.  Quant  a  celle  de 
Pr6neste,  l’Abb6  Barthelemy  croit  qu’elle  rep  re-  ( 
sente  Farriv^e  d’Hadrien  dans  la  haute  Egypte. 

6.  Les 
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6.  Les  Statues.  Les  antiquaires  en  comptent  prks 
tie  70,000  clans  la  ville  et  les  environs.  Avant  le 
terns  d’Hadrien  on  n’y  tra^oit  point  les  prunelles 
des  yeux.  Elies  ont  subi  bien  des  revolutions. 

Les  empereurs  les  deplacoient  souvent,  et  elles  ont 
6t6  restaurtes  par  les  ouvriers  Romains  aussi  bien 
que  par  les  ndtres. 

Yoici  les  objets  que  Pline  \admiroit  le  plus.  1.  gin.  Hist. 
Le  Circus  Maximus  construit  par  Jules  C^sar.  II  xxxvi.  15. 
avoit  trois  stades  de  long,  et  un  de  largeur;  mais 
si  Ton  comprencl  les  batimens,  la  largeur  etoit  de 
quatre  jugera.  2.  La  Basilique  de  Paulas ,  dont 
les  colonnes  £toient  du  plus  beau  marbre  de  Pliry- 
gie.  3.  Le  Forum  d' Auguste.  4.  Le  Temple  de 
Paix  par  Vespasien.  5.  Le  Pantheon ,  declie  par 
Agrippa  &  Mars  le  Vengeur.  6.  Le  Forum  de  C6- 
sar,  dont  le  terrein  seul  couta  au  dictateur  cent 
millions  de  sesterces  (vingt  millions  de  France.) 

7.  Les  maisons  particulibres.  L’an  de  Rome  676, 
la  maison  du  Consul  Lepidus  etoit  la  plus  belle 
de  la  ville  pour  la  expense,  les  tableaux,  et  la 
quantite  de  marbre.  Trente-cinq  ans  apres  l’an- 
nee  de  la  mort  de  C£sar,  elle  n’etoit  pas  la  centieme, 
et  ces  cent  maisons  furent  bientot  surpassees  a  leur 
tour  par  une  infinite  d'autres  encore  plus  .belles. 

8.  Les  Cloaques.  Cet  ouvrage  de  Tarquin  l’ancien, 
avoitdeja  brave  les  efforts  de  sept  cens  ans.  Rome, 
min£e  sous  ses  montagnes,  etoit  soutenue  partout 
sur  des  arcades  de  la  hauteur  d  un  char  de  foin,  et 
d’une  telle  solidity  qffelles  soutinrent  le  transport 
des  360  colonnes  de  marbre  de  Scaurus  dont  cha- 
cune  avoit  38  pieds  de  long.  9.  Les  Aqueducs.  Q. 
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Marcius  Rex  y  travailla  beaucoup  pendant  sa  pic¬ 
ture;  mais  FEdile  Agrippa,  non  content  d’avoir 
purge  et  einbelli  tous  les  anciens  aqueducs,  ajouta 
un  nouveau  ruisseau,  V Aqua  Virgo.  Faire  700 
reservoirs,  105  fontaines,  150  castella ,  et  les  or- 
ner  de  300  statues  de  marbre  ou  de  bronze,  aussi 
bien  que  400  colonnes  de  marbre,  ne  fut  que  Fou- 
vrage  d’une  annee.  L’aqueduc  commence  par 
Caligula  et  acheve  par  Claude  *surpassoit  tous  les 
au ties.  On  prit  les  eaux  a  40  milles  sur  un  ter- 
rein  tres  eieve,  on  les  conduisit  a  Rome,  et  on  les 
dispersa  sur  les  sept  montagnes.  Rome  etoit  alors 
placee  sur  sept  fleuves  qui  emportoient  toutes  ses 
ordures  dans  le  Tibre.  10.  Le  Capitole.  II  respira 
pendant  long-terns  la  simplicite.  Du  terns  de 
Pline  les  lambris  des  maisons  etoient  couverts  de 
plaques  d’or  massif;  on  se  contenta  de  dorer  ceux 
du  Capitole  apr&s  la  destruction  de  Carthage  sous 
la  censure  de  Mummius.  On  doroit  jusqu’aux 
inurs,des  maisons;  mais  son  si£cle  avoit  critiqu6  Ca- 
tulus  d’avoir  couvert  le  Capitole  de  tuiles  de  . 
bronze.  •  Sylla  y  placa  les  colonnes  destinies  a  sou- 
tenir  le  temple  de  Jupiter  Olympien  k  Ath&nes. 
Elies  6toient  tr&s  simples  et  peut-&tre  seulement  de 
pierre.  11.  Les  Obblisques.  II  y  en  avoit  trois, 
tallies  dans  les  carrikres  de  la  Th^baide  par  les  an¬ 
ciens  rois,  et  amends  &  Rome  par  les  empereurS. 

Le  premier,  qui  avoit  plus  de  125  pieds  de  hauteur  | 
sans  compter  la  base,  6toit  dans  le  grand  Cirque. 

Le  second,  plac6  dans  le  Champ  de  Mars,  oh  il 
servit  long  terns  de  gnomon,  avoit  1  lb  pieds.  Au¬ 
guste  les  transporta  d’Egypte  k  Rome ;  le  troisi&me, 
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plac6  dans  le  cirque  du  Vatican,  s’dtoit  cass6  quand 
on  l’a  elev6.  12.  Les  Colosses et  les  autres  Sta¬ 
tues.  'll  n’6toit  pas  possible  de  les  compter.  On 
voyoit  dans  le  Capitole  un  Apollon  que  Lucullus 
avoit  apport6.dii  Pont,  hautde  30  coud6es,  il  avoit 
coute  150talens;  et  le  Jupiter  que  Sp.  Carvilius 
avoit  fait  jetter  en  fonte  des  cuirasses  des  Samnites 
vaincus:  on  le  distinguoit  du  soimnet  du  mont  Al- 
bain.  Le  colosse  de  N£ron  avoit  1 10  pieds.  Un 
Alexandre  par  Lysippe  que  N6ron  fit  dorer,  &c. 
&c.  C’^toient  des  ouvrages  de  fonte  (signa).  En 
fait  de  statues  proprement  dites,  il  y  avoit,  parini 
une  infinit6  d’autres,  une  V6nus  dans  le  temple  de 
la  Paix  qui  ne  le  cddoit  point  aux  anciens,  et  un 
Nil  avec  seize  enfans,  dans  le  „m6me  endroit,  fait 
de  basal tes,  pierre  Ethiopienne,  quij-essembloit  au 
fer  par  sa  couleur  et  sa  durete.  Metellus  Mace- 
donicus  (vers  le  commencement  du  septibme  siecle 
de  Rome)  batit  une  portique  et  deux  temples  qui 
furent  renferm^s  ensuite  dans  Pcnceinte  de  la  por¬ 
tique  d’Octavia.  Il  avoit  apporte  de  la  Macedoine 
cette  troupe  de  statues  £questres  qu’il  placa  vis-&- 
vis  des  temples,  et  qui  en  faisoit  le  grand  ornement. 
C’6toit  Lysippe  qui  avoit  ainsi  immortalise  les  amis 
d’Alexandre,  qui  p&irent  at  la  bataille  du  Granique. 
Les  figures  6toient  ressemblantes,  et  le  roi  6toit  at 
leur  t&te.  “  Hie  idem  primus  omnium,  Romas 
.sedem,  ex  marmore  in  iis  ipsis  monumentis  molitus, 
vel  magnificentias  vel  luxurias  princepsfuit.”  Les 
critiques  ne  sont  point  d’accord  sur  le  sens  de  ces 
paroles,  si  M6tellus  battit  une  maison  particuli&re, 
un  temple  de  Rome  D£ese,  ou  simplement  un  tem- 
p  4  ,  pie 
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pie  dans  la  ville.  Les  deux  premiers  sens  me  pa- 
roissent  peu  conformes  &  l’esprit  du  terns.  J’a- 
dopte  le  troisi&me  qui  est  aussi  le  plus  littoral.  Si 
M.  Burman  pense  qu’on  n’auroit  jamais  blame  la 
magnificence  a  regard  des  dieux,  je  le  renvoye 
settlement  4  Juvenal  et  a  Ovide.*  Pr&s  d’un  si&- 
cle  plus  tard  Mamurra  batit  une  maison  sur  le 
mont  Caelius  qu’il  incrusta  de  marble.  Ce  parve¬ 
nu,  qui  avoit  pille  les  Gaules  sous  le  gouverne- 
ment  de  Cesar,  n’avoit  pas  une  seule  colonne  dans 
ee  palais  qui  ne  fut  de  marbre  de  Lune  ou  de  Ca- 
ryste.  Enfin  M.  Lepidus  osa  faire  les  seuils  de  ses 
portes  du  marbre  de  Numidie.  Selon  Pline,  ee  Le¬ 
pidus,  qui  rench^rit  sur  le  luxe  de  Mamurra,  -  6toit 
le  collogue  de  Catulus  en  676.  Cependant  quand 
je  vois  que  la  fortune  de  Mamurra  n’a  pu  com- 
mencer  qu’en  695,  j’aimerois  mieux  -I’entendre 
de  Lepidus  le  triumvir.  L’an  628,  les  censeurs 
eiterent  l’augure  iEmilius  Lepidus  pour  avoir  lou6 
une  maison  a  six  mille  sesterces  par  an  (1200  li- 
vres.)  U11  s6nateur  auroit  os£  a  peine  habiter  une 
maison  d'un  aussi  bas  prix  du  terns  de  Tibere. 
Cette  maison  de  Lepidus  n’a-t-elle  jamais  donn6 
que  de  mauvais  exemples  a  la  r^publique?  Encore 
une  conjecture  sur  Lepidus  et  Mamurra.  Quand 
je  r6fl£cliis  sur  le  luxe  de  ces  personnages,  il  me 
paroit  que  c’est  Marmurra  qui  a  rench6ri  sur 
Lepidus.  II  faut  tout  autrement  de  marbre  et  de 


*  En  66 2  L.  Crassus  mit  en  oeuvre  six  colonnes  de  marbre 
..d’Hymette  de  douze  pieds  de  long,  dajis  sa  maison  Palatine. 
V.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxvi.  3. 
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depense  pour  couvrir  une  maison  entiere  de  plaques 
de  marbre,  que  pour  en  orner  les  portes  de  quelques  . 
apartemens.  C’est  sur  cc  calcul  que  Pline  auroit 
du  appr^cier  le  degr6  de  leur  luxe,  et  non  point 
sur  une  vaine  id£e  du  marbre  prodigu£  aux  vils 
usages  puisqu’on  le  fouloit  aux  pieds.  Cette  pen- 
s6e  sent  bien  le  rheteur,  et  elle  n’est  pas  seul  de 
son  esp&ce  dans  l’histoire  naturelle  de  cet  auteur. 
L’indignation  que  Cornelius  Nepos  exprimoit  con- 
tre  Mamurra  aura  encore  pu  lui  faire  prendre  le 
change.  II  n’auroit  peut-etre  pas  vu  que  cette  in¬ 
dignation  se  portoit  plutot  sur  la  hardiesse  de  la 
personne  que  sur  la  nouveaut6  de  la  chose,  et  que 
les  Romains,  observateurs  scrupuleux  des  biense- 
ances,  £toient  r6volt£s  du  luxe  du  parvenu,  quoi- 
qu’ils  eussent  pardonn£  a  celui  du  consul. 

Lorsqu’  Auguste  cut  r£tabli  la  paix  dans  l’etat  Sueton.in 
il  songea  &  r^tablir  l’ordre  dans  la  ville,  qui  cbangea  29/30/31. 
bientbt  de  face.  II  nettoya  le  lit  du  Tibre,  il 
forma  un  guet  nombreux  destin6  &  veiller  a  la 
surety  publique  et  a  pr^vcnir  les  vols  et  les  incendies. 

Il  partagea  la  ville  enquartiers,  etceux-ci  en  Vici : 
les  uns  et  les  autres  avoient  leurs  chefs  particu¬ 
lars.  Il  construisit  beaucoup  d’ouvrages  publics  : 

1.  Un  forum,  devenu  n£cessaire  par  la  multitude 
des  personnes  et  des  affaires,  a  laquelle  les  deux 
autres  fora  ne  suffisoient  plus.  Dans  les  deux; 
portiques  de  ce  forum,  il  pla$a  les  statues  de  tous 
les  grands  liommes  qui  avoient  agrandi  l’6tat,  cha- 
cune  dans  son  habit  de  triomphe.  2.  Le  Temple 
de  Mars  le  Vengeur ;  c’est  au  vengeur  de  la  mort 
de  Cesar.  Ce  temple  devoit  etre  celui  des  tri- 
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omphes  et  des  depouilles.  3.  Lc  temple  d’ Apollon 
Palatin,  dans  l’encemtc  meme  du  palais  imperial. 
Auguste  y  ajouta  une  portique  avec  uue  biblio- 
thkque  Grecque  et  Latine.  4.  Le  temple  de  Ju¬ 
piter  Tonnant  dans  l’enceinte  du  Capitole.  II  dedia 
plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  sous  le  nom  de  sa  femme, 
de  sa  sceur,  de  son  neveu,  et  de  ses  petits-fils ;  Ies 
portiques  de  Livie  et  d'Octavie,  la  portique  et  la 
basilique  de  Caius  et  Lucius,  et  le  thddtre  de  Mar- 
cellus.  II  ericouragea  les  seuateurs  k  suivre  son 
exemple.  Marcius  Pbilippus  batit  le  temple  d’Her- 
cule  et  des  Muses  ;  L.  Cornificius  celui  de  Diane  ; 
Asinius  Pollio  le  palais  de  la  liberty ;  Munatius 
Plancus  le  temple  de  Saturne ;  Cornelius  Balbus, 
un  theatre ;  Statilius  Taurus,  un  amphitheatre ; 
Agrippa  beaucoup  de  grands  ouvrages.  Tant  de 
beaux  monumens,  construits  ou  rdtablis  sous  le 
r&gne  d’ Auguste,  justifient  bien  son  propos, — qu’il 
avoit  trouve  une  ville  de  brique,  et  qu’il  en  laissoit 
une  de  marbre.  Auguste  donna  une  fois  au  Capi¬ 
tole  seize  mille  livres  dor,  et  cinquante  millions 
de  sesterces  de  pierreries. 

Exaudi,  Regina  tui  pulclierrima  mundi, 

Inter  sidereos  Roma  recepta  polos. 

Exaudi,  genitrix  hominum,  genitrixque  Deorum, 
Non  procul  a  ccelo  per  tua  templa  sum  us. 

Percensere  labor  densis  decora  alta  tropaeis, 

Ut  si  quis  stellas  pernumerare  velit, 

Confunduntque  vagos  delubra  inicantia  visus. 

Ipsos  crediderim  sic  habitare  Deos. 

Quid  loquar  aerio  pendentes  fornice  rivos 
Qu^  vix  imbriferas  tolleret  Iris  aquas  ? 

Hos 
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Hos  potius  dicas  crevisse  in  sidera  montes  : 

Tale  Gigauteum  Graecia  laudat  opus, 

Intercepta  tuis  conduntur  flumina  niuris, 

Consuniunt  totos  celsa  lavacra  lacus. 
r  Nec  minus  et  propriis  celebrantur  roscida  venis 
Totaque  nativo  moenia  fonte  sonant ; 

Frigidus  asstivas  hinc  temperat  balitus  auras, 
Innocuamque  levat  purior  uuda  sitim. 

Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas, 

Vernula  qua  vario  carmine  ludit  avis  | 

Vere  tuo  nunquam  mulceri  desinit  annus, 

Deliciasque  tuas  victa  tuetur  hyems. 

Edge  crinales  lauros  seniumque  sacrati 
Verticis,  in  virides  Roma  recinge  comas, 

Aurea  turrigero  radient  diademata  cono 
Perpetuosque  ignes  aureus  umbo  vomat. 

L’empereur  Constance  vint  a  Rome  en  356. 
Tout  r^tonnoit  clans  cette  capitale.  II  recounut 
que  la  v^rite  .surpassoit  la  renomm^e.  Dans  la 
visite  qu’il  fit  des  objets  curieux  de  la  ville  et  des 
environs,  il  admiroit  surtout,  1.  Le  Capitole, 
digne  du  Dieu  qu’on  y  servoit.  2.  Des  bains 
grands  comme  des  provinces  entieres.  3.  L’am- 
phithMtre  construit  de  grandes  pierres  Tiburtines, 
et  d’une  hauteur  ou  l’oeil  avoit  peine  h  atteindre. 
4.  Le  Pantheon,  qui  paroissoit  un  quartier  entier, 
et  dont  les  arcades  6toient  tr&s  61ev£es.  5.  Les 
colonnes  creus^es  en  escalier  et  portant  les  statues 
des  princes.  6.  Le  Temple  de  Rome.  7-  Le  Fo¬ 
rum  de  la  Paix.  8.  Le  Theatre  de  Pomp6e.  9. 
L’Odeum  et  le  Stade.  10.  Mais  surtout  le  Forum 
de  Trajan,  ouvrage  dont  la  grandeur  et  le  singulier 
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frappoient  egalement  et  excluoient  a  la  fois  la  de¬ 
scription  et  limitation.  Constantin  et  le  prince 
Hormisdas  admirerent  surtout  la  statue  colossale 
de  Trajan  a  cheval  plac^e  au  milieu  de  la  superbe 
basilique. 

JEtates.  On  pent  distinguer  quatre  ages  de  . 
cette  villa,  1.  Du  terns  des  premiers  rois,  elle 
ressembloit  plutot  a  un  camp  de  Tartares,  qu’a 
une  ville  Europ6enne ;  un  assemblage  confus  de 
cabanes  qui  ne  renfermoient  qu’une  troupe  de 
p&tres  dirai-je,  ou  de  brigands.  Le  palais  de  Ro¬ 
mulus  s’est  conserve  long  terns.  Elle'n’doit  qu’- 
unc  petite  chaumide.  2.  L’an  de  Rome  138, 
Avant  .Christ  61 6,  Tarquin  l’ancien  fut  du  roi  ; 
il  apporta  dans  l’6tat  naissant  le  gout  des  arts, 
Quand  je  songe  au  gout  Etrusque  qu’on  apper^c- 
voit  dans  tous  les  premiers  monumens  de  Rome, 
et  que  je  le  compare  avec  l’attachement  exclusif 
des  Grecs  pour leurs artistes,  lorigine  Corinthienne 
de  Tarquin  me  paroit  tr&s  suspecte.  Quoiqu'il  en 
soit,  cet  Stranger  construisit  beaucoup  d’ouvrages 
publics,  le  grand  Cirque,  et  les  Cloaques  ;  il  com- 
menca  le  Capitole  et  des  murailles  de  pierre  au- 
tour  de  la  ville,  et  ses  successeurs  n’eurent  que  la 
gloire  d’ex^cuter  ses  iddes.  Les  anciens  parlent 
avec  donnement  de  la  grandeur  de  ccs  monumens; 
des  cloaques  surtout,  qui  auroient  fait  lionneur  au 
sRcle  d’Auguste,  et  qui  paroissoient  bien  au-dessus 
des  forces  d’un  petit  roitelet.  Mais  ne  seroit-il  pas 
permis  de  croire  que  la  gloire  du  fondateur  a  ob- 
scurci  celle  des  consuls  et  des  censeurs  qui  ont 
r£tabli,  agrandi,  et  perfec.tionn6  tous  ces  ouvra.- 
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ges?  Je  vois  que  les  censeurs  donnferent  une  fois 
mille  talens  pour  nettoyer  et  pour  rfetablir  ces 
cloaques  qui  s’fetoient  bouch£es.  Les  premiers 
consuls  contribiiferent  pen  a  l’embellissement  de  la 
ville.  Le  magistrat  d’une  ann£e  ne  pouvoit  gu  feres 
dfedier  l’ouvrage  qu’il  auroit  commence,  pendant 
que  la  gloire  plus  brillante  d’un  triomphe  ne  cou- 
toit  alors  qu’une  campagne  heureuse  de  quihze 
jours.  Les  Gaulois  ont  du  trouver  dans  Rome  une 
ville  assez  pauvre.et  mal-batie.  Je  pense  qu’on  se 
fait  une  idfee  trop  outree  des  ravages  de  ces  bar- 
bares,  et  que  de  quelques  expressions  un  peu 
bvperboliques  de  Tite  Live,  on  a  conclu  un  peu 
lfegferement  que  toute  la  ville  avoit  p£rie  dans  Fin-  v.\S,3.Lir' 
cendie  des  Gaulois.  Mais  sans  me  servir  du  fameux 
passage  de  Polybe,  qui  soutient  qui  la  ville  s’etoit 
rachet^e  du  feu  et  meme  du  pillage,  sans  m’ap- 
puyer  d’une  expression  de  Tite  Live,  douteuse  a  la 
verite  et  qui  peut  ne  regarder  que  le  premier  jour, 
je  dirai  seulement,  1.  Que  dans  l’incendie  de  Tacit. An- 
Neron  on  vit  perir  le  temple  de  la  Lune,  l’ouvrage  ual'  xv’ 41* 
de  Servius  Tullius,  et  le  temple  de  Jupiter  Stator 
construit  par  Romulus,  le  temple  de  Vesta  et  le 
palais  de  Numa;  et  l’autel  et  le  temple  d’Hercule 
qu’on  attribuoit  a  Evandre,  et  qui  n’fetoit  certaine- 
ment  pas  moins  ancien  que  la  ville  mfeme.  2.  Que  r  Liv 
d’abord  aprfes  la  defaite-  des  Gaulois,  avant  qu’on  ▼.  55. 
cut  pris  la  resolution  de  rfetablir  la  ville,  le  senat 
s’assembla  dans  la  Curia  Hostilia,  qui  a  du  s’fetre 
'trouvee  au  milieu  des  quartiers  Gaulois.  Je  con- 
viens  que  les  Gaulois  firent  beaucoup  de  mal 
Rome,  et  qu’un  trfes  grand  nombre  de  monumens 
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publics  et  de  maisons  particuli&res  furent  embra- 
s6es.  3.  Les  Romains  rebatirent  bientdt  la  ville, 
mais  avec  une  telle  precipitation  qu’on  ne  tiroit 
point  les  rues  au  cordeau,  et  que  les  cloaques, 
qui  devoient  6tre  toujours  sous  les  lieux  pub¬ 
lics,  se  trouvbrent  dans  beaucoup  d’endroits 
sous  les  maisons.  La  ville  "se  ressentit  lorig- 
tems  de  cette  circonstance.  Les  rues  6toient 
toujours  remplies  de  sinuosit^s,  et  fort  etroites,  et 
les  maisons  d’une  hauteur  extraordinaire.  II  n’y 
avoit  que  les  fauxbourgs,  le  champ  de  Mars,  &c. 
batis  dans  un  terns  plus  heureux,  qui  n’avoient 
point  ces  d6sagr6mens.  Les  embellissemens  de  la 
ville  ne  commen^erent  que  vers  le  milieu  du 
cinquibme  siecle,  sous  la  censure  d’Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  qui  construisit  un  aqucduc  et  un  grand  ehemin 
pave  jusqu’a  Capoue.  Ces  ouvrages  6toient  ori-  | 
ginaux  dans  leur  esp&ce.  Rome  s’enrichit  bientdt. 
La  devotion  de  ses  generaux  la  remplit  de  temples.  ' 
Chaque  victoire  fournissoit  loccasion  du  voeu,  les 
richesses  pour  batir  le  temple,  et  les  ouvrages  d’art 
pour  l’orner.  Quand  on  songe  que  Volsinii,  petite 
ville  de  l’Etrurie,  a  fourni  deux  milles  statues,  il  . 
est  difficile  de  calculer  ce  que  les  g6n<Aaux  out  du 
tirer  de  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  Corinthe,  . 
Athenes,  Pelta,  et  Alexandrie.  Pomp£e,  C£sar,  ! 
Auguste,’  et  Agrippa,  l’avarice  des  gouverneurs,  et  , 
le  luxe  des  particuliers,  tout  contribua  a  remplir 
Rome  des  plus  beaux  Edifices.  Enfin  le  18  Juillet, 
l’an  de  Rome  817,  et  de  fere  C-hr^tienne  64,  le  | 
hasard,  et  peut-6tre  la  vanit6  de.Neron,  alluma  une 
incendie  affreuse,  qui  dura  six  jours  et  sept  nuits,  et  | 
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qui  r6duisiten  cendres  unnombre  infini  de  maisons 
et  de  temples,  les  depouilles  des  guerres  Celtiques 
et  Puniques,  et  les  plus  beaux  ouvrages  de  la  Grfcce. 
Des  quatorze  regions,  trois  furent  ruin^es  de  fond 
en  comble,  sept  souffrirent  au  point  qu’il  n’en 
resta  que  peu  de  batimens;  il  n’y  en  eut  que  quatre 
oi\  le  feu  ne  parvint  pas.  4.  Rome  fenaquit  bien- 
tdt  de  ses  cendres  plus  belle  que  jamais.  Les  rfcgle- 
mens  de  Neron  seroient  dignes  du  plus  sage  des 
princes.  On  distribua  les  quartiers  d’une  facon 
j£guli&re,  on  tira  les  rues  au  cordeau,  on  leur  donna 
une  largeur  convenable;  on  les  orna  partout  de 
portiques,  on  devoit  employer  les  debris  des  Edifices 
a  remplir  les  marais  d’Ostie.  Les  propri6taires 
£toient  obliges  de  rebatir  de  pierre  de  Tibur  ou  de 
Gabii,  a  l’^preuve  du  feu,  et  sans  murs  mitoyens. 
Cet  £dit,  appuy6  de  l’autorite,  des  recompenses,  et 
de  l’exemple  du  prince,  aussi  bien  que  de  son  suc- 
ecsseur  Vespasien,  produisit  un  tel  effet,  que  mal- 
gre  les  horreurs  de  trois  guerres  civiles  et  de  trois 
fantdmes  d’empereurs,  tout  se  retrouvoit  sur  un 
pied  bien  superieur  a  l’aneienne  ville  dans  le  terns 
que  Plinc  acheva  son  liistoire  naturelle  en  831. 
Les  fleaux  physiques  sont  bientot  repairs  dans  une 
capitale  dont  les  ressources  sont  celles  d’un  empire 
entier.  Depuis  Vespasien  jusqu’A  Mare  Aur&le, 
tous  les  empereurs  se  sont  piques  de  contribuer  A 
l’embellissement  de  Rome,  et  si  la  decadence  des 
arts  empAcha  S£v£re,  Alexandre,  Aur^lien,  et 
DiocRtien  d’y  mettre  autant  de  go  At,  ils  tacherent 
au  moins  d’y  supplier,  par  la  magnificence.  La  fon- 
dation  de  Constantinople,  afibiblit  Rome,  les  bar- 
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bares  y.  firent  quelque  d6gat,  mais  c’est  au  z&le  des 
papes,  qui  ruin&rent  les  temples,  et  k  la  mis&re  des 
si&cles  suivans,  •  qu’il  .faiit  attribuer  la  mine  de  la 
plup&rt  des  Edifices  de  l’ancienne  Rome.  Gre- 
goire  le  Grand  et  ler  laps  du  terns  y  ont  fait  plus 
de  mal  qu’Atila. 

Roma  Dea.  Le  peuple  de  Smyrne,  pour  fail’d 
sa  cour  aux  Romains,  batit  un  temple  a  Rome 
Deesse.  Get  exemple  d  adulation  et  de  superstition 
fut  bientot  imit6  dans  toutes  les  provinces ;  mais  ce 
ne  fut  qu’en  874,  315  ans  aprks  la  fondation  du 
temple  de  Smyrne,  que  l’Empereur  Hadrien  intro- 
duisit  le  culte  de  la  capitale  dans  la  capitale.  m6me! 
II  y  batit  un  temple  magnifique,  et  ordonna  que  la 
fete  des  Palilia  ne  seroit  plus  appellee  que  fanni- 
versaire  de  la  naissance  de  Rome.  Lorsque  la  . 
Deesse  est  representee  sur  les  m^dailles,  on  la  voit 
en  habit  militaire,  une  partie  de  son  sein  decou- 
verte,  fexposition  de  Romulus  gravde  sur  son 
bouclier. 

On  voit,  dans  la  belle  biblioth&que  du  Marquis 
Riccardi,  k  Florence,  un  excellent  manuscrit  qui 
contient  toute  l’Histoire  Naturelle  de  Pline  l’ancien 
et  les  Epitres  de  Pline  le  jeune.  M.  Folkes,  qui 
est  mort  President  de  la  Soci6te  Royale,  a  prononce 
qu’il  etoitle  manuscrit  leplus  anciende  ces  6crivains 
que  nous  ayons;  et  le  Docteur  Lami,  garde  de  la 
bibliotheque,  le  croit  aii  moins  du  neuvifemc  si&cle. 
II  est  £crit  dans  cette  petite  6criture  courante  qui  i 
estaussi  ancienne  que  les  lettres  Onciales  et.  beau- 
coup  plus  commune.  II  est  cependant  assez  net  et 
tr&s  bien  conserve.  Sans  avoir  eu  le  terns  de  l’exa- 
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miner  en  detail,  j’ai  remarqu^  que  l’ordre  des  livres 
n’est  pas  toujours  conforme  aux  Editions  dont  la 
m^thode  paroit  n^anmoins  plus  naturelle.  Ce 
MS.  fourniroit  beaucoup  a  un  nouvel  6diteur  de 
Pline.  II  n’a  pas  m&me  6t6  collation^  pour  l’£di- 
tion  du  P.  Hardouin.  Voici  quelques  differences 
que  j’ai  observes  dans  des  endroits  interessans, 
1 .  Dans  le  fameux  passage  sur  l’etendue  de  Rome 
on  y  lit  Censoribus  Imperatoribus  Vespasianis  A . 
U.  C.  926.  M.  P.  13,200:  ita  ni  XII.  praeterean - 
turque  ex  veteribus  VII.  quae  esse  desierunt  efficit 

passuum  per  directum  xx  M.  DCCLXV* . 

per  vicos  omnium  viarum  mensura  colligit  paullo 
ampliusxxP.  2.  L.  xxxiii.  c.  1.  on  y  lit  A.U. 
C.  448,  et  CCCIV.  ann.  post  Capitolinam,  en  par- 
lant  du  temple  de  la  Concorde  de  Flavius.  3.  En 
parlant  du  Circus  Maximus,  on  y  trouve  CCL. 
6crit  en  figures,  sans  que  mille  soit  ou  exprime  011 
design 6  par  un  trait. 


Sect.  Vlll 

LATIUM  ET  CAMPANIA. 

Campania:  •  Regio.  Ce  petit  pays,  qui  n’a 
gu£res  plus  de  1 80  milles  Romains  dans  son  eten- 
due  depuis  le  Tibre  jusqu’au  Silarus,  et  qui  ena^, 
peine  50  dans  sa  plus  grande  largeur  de  Sora  au 
promontoire  Circeii,  existera  toujours  dans  la  me~ 
moire  des  hommes,  et  attirera  l’attention  de  tous 

*  La  lefou  ordinaire  est'.suppleee  h,  la  marge  d’une  main  plus 
recente  et  tout  k  fait  moderne. 
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piin.  Hist,  les  si^cles.  Nous  le  connoissons  clans  tous  ses 

Natur.iu.5.  . 

etats,  le  pays  de  la  barbaric  et  des  fables ;  rempli 
LaCartede  de  vingt  nations  libres,  vertueuses,  et  fdoces :  le 
cienne, par  siege  cle  1  empire,  clu' luxe,  et  des  arts;  avili  au- 
m.  Desiisie.  jo^p^i  par  ]a  superstition  et  la  misfere.  Dans 
chacun  de  ses  dats  a  peine  y  a-t-il  un  village,  une 
montagne,  une  riviere  qui  ne  soit  famcuse  dans 
l’histoire  ou  la  poesie.  II  se  divise  naturellement 
en  I.  Latium,  II.  Campania,  et  III.  le  pays  les 
Picentins.  Je  suis  surpris  qu’ Auguste  les  ait 
Giannone,  reunis  dans  une  seule  rdsion.  Constantin  en  confia 

Hist.  Civile  i  i  i  r-i 

de  Naples,  le  gouvernement  au  consulaire  de  la  Campanie,  un 
om.i.  .a.  c|es,prjI^.jpaux0^cjers (]u  igas Empire.  Jevoudrois 
saVoir  comment  les  loix  concilioient  sa  juridiction 
avec  celle  du  pr£fet  de  Rome  clont  l’autorite,  c|ui 
n’£toit  born£e  que  par  le  centieme  milliaire,  devoit 
enlever  au  consulaire  plus  de  la  moitie  de  sa  pro¬ 
vince.  Ses  bornes  sont  connues;  la  Mer,  le 
Tibre,  le  Silarus,  l’Anio,  et  le  pays  des  Marsi,  des 
Samnites,  et  des  Hirpini. 

v.ciuvier.  I.  LATIUM.  Dans  le  sens  nouveau  et  £tendu 
LHi. Ant'q*  ou  Ion  peut  considerer  le  Latium,  ses  limites 
s’etendoient  bien  plus  loin  que  celles,  du  Latium 
ancien  et  propre.  11  etoit  renferm6  entre  la  mer. 

La  Carte  du  le  Tibre,  l’Anio,  et  le  Liris.  Ce  sont-la  les  bornes 
ritaiTe  de  generates  que  les  anciens  lui  ont  donn6es;  mais  on 
Desiisie.  voit  ]e  Latium  se  resserroit  en  decA  de  l’Anio  pour  • 
faire  place  au  pays  des  ALqui,  et  qu’il  se  d6bordoit 
au-dela  du  Liris,  jusqu’au  mont  Massique.  C’est 
aux  Romains  qu’on  doit  l’extension  du  nom  Latin.  .! 
A  mesure  qu’ils  subjuguoient  les  cit6s  de  cette  c6te, 
ils  les  recevoient  dans  la  ligue  qu’ils  avoi6nt  form6e 
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anciennement  avec  la  cit£  des  Latins,  et  ces  peo¬ 
ples  acqu£roient  par  adoption  le  nom  g'6n6rique 
des  Latins.  C’est.au  moyen  de  ces  city's  qu’il  faut 
faire  un  nouveau  partage.  J’y  trouve  les  cit6s 
suivantes:  1.  Les  Latins  ou  le  Latium  ancien  et 
propre ;  2.  Les  Rutuli ;  3.  Les  Hernici ;  4.  Les 
Yolsci ;  et  .5.  Les  Aurunci  ou  Ausones.  Je  suis 
£tonn6  que  les  Romains  n’ayent  pas  6tendu  cette 
denomination  aux  Sabins,  leurs  premiers  allies, 
mais  surtout  aux  iEqui  dont  le  pays  6toit  pres- 
qu’enclav6  dans  le  Latium.  Ce  pays  est  riche  et 
fertile,  a  Fexception  de  quelques  endroits  mari- 
times,  tels  que  le  territoire  d’Ard^e,  le  pays  entre 
Antium  et  Lavinium  jusqu’a  Pometia,  avec  urie 
partie  des  environs  de  Circeii,  de  Terracine,  et  de 
Setia.  Ces  endroits  sont  mar^cageux  et  mal-sains. 

On  trouve  encore  des  cantons  pierreux  et  remplis 
de  montagnes,  mais  encore  y  trouve-t-on  des  fruits, 
des  bois,  et  des  p&turages. 

I.  1.  Latium  Yetus  seu  Proprium.  Ce  petit  v.ciuvier. 
pays  sera  mieux  d6sign£  par  le  d&nombrement  de  ses  f.ni!  c.3,  4. 
villes  que  par  des  borncs  que  lie  sauroient  qu’&tre 
un  peu  vagues.  Les  anciens  out  voulu  l’^tendre 
depuis  l’embouchure  du  Tibre  jusqu’au  promon- 
toire  de  Circeii  sur  une  c6te  de  cinquante  milles. 

Je  conviens  que  Circeii  6toit  une  ville  Latine 
aussi  bien  que  plusieurs  autres  6trang£res  a  Fanci- 
enne  cite,  quoiqueles  rois  de  Rome  les  eussent  fait 
entrer  dans  1 ’alliance.  Une  grande  partie  des  terres 
interm&liaires  appartenoit  toujours  aux  Rutuli  et 
aux  Volsques.  Dans  ce  Latium  propre,  je  trouve 
entre  la  Yoie  Appienne  et  la  mer,  1.  Ostia;  2. 
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Laiirentum  ou  Laurolavinium ;  3.  I^avinium  et  le 
Numicius;  4.  Lanuvium,  le  Champ  Solonius;  5. 
Politorium ;  6.  Tellene;  et  7-  Ficana,  sur  les  bords 
du  Tibre.  Entre  les  Voies  Appienne  et  Latine,  y 
compris  les  deux  chemins,  j’apper^ois,  1.  Bovilhe; 
2.  Aricia;  3.  Alba  Longa.  Entre  la  Voie  Latine 
et  l’Anio  je  vois  presque  toutes  les  bonnes  villes  du 
Latium:  1.  Tusculum ;  2.  Ortona;  3.  Labicum  et 
le  lac  Regillus ;  4.  Gabii ;  5.  Prceneste ;  6.  Scaptia; 
7.  Pedum ;  8.  AEsula ;  9-  Tibur, 

Faunigenae  Socio  bella  invasere  Sicano< 

Laurentique  domo  gaudent  et  fonte  Numici. 

QuoS  celsa  devexa  jugo  Junonia  sedes 
Lanuvium;  atque  altrix  casti  Collatia  Bruti, 

Quique  immite  nemus  Trivia,  atque  ostia  Tnsci 
Amnis  amant,  tepidoque  fovent  Almone  Cybelen  ; 
Hinc  Tibur,  Catille,  tuum,  sacrisque  dicatum 
Fortunae  Praneste  jugis  t  Antemuaque  prisco 
Criistuiiiio  prior,  atque  habiles  ad  aratra  Labici, 
Necnon  sceptriferi  qui  potant  Tybridis  undam. 

I.  1.  Ostia.  L’ile  sacr^e,  que  les  deux  bras 
du  Tibre  formoient  aupr&s  d’Ostia,  6toit  couverte 
de  verdure  dans  toutes  les  saisons. 

Turn  demum  ad  naves  gradior,  qua  fronte  bicorni 
Dividuus  Tiberis  dexteriora  secat, 

Laevus  inaccessis  fluvius  vitatur  arenis ; 

Hospitis  iEneae  gloria  sola  manet. 

I.  I.  Lavinium.  Cette  ville,  autrefois  consi¬ 
derable,  n’etoit  plus  qu’un  petit  village  du  terns  de 
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Strabon.  Fidense,  Antemnas,  et  Collatia,  avoient 
subi  le  m^me  sort. 

II  est  difficile  de  demeler  la  confusion  qui  r&gne  ciuvier. 

.  .  T  .  r  •  •  Ital.  Alltiq. 

parmi  les  anciens  au  sujet  de  Lanuvium,  Lavmium,  1.  iii.c.  3. 
etLaurentumouLaurolavinium.  Comine  les  noms  p‘  888’ 
se  ressembloient,  on  les  a  quelquefois  pris  pour  un 
seul  endroit,  et  quelquefois  on  a  attribue  a  l’un  ce 
qui  n’appartenoit  qu’aux  autres.  Ciuvier  sue  sang 
eteau  pour  les  eoncilier. 

I.  1.  Alba  Longa.  On  ne  connolt  Albe  que  ciuvier. 
par  sa  renomm^e;  encore  une  partie  de  cette  re-  ’ 

nomm£e  pourroit  bien  6tre  fabuleuse  puisqu’elle  p>  900'915' 
fut  d^truite,  a  l’aurore  des  terns  historiques,  par 
Tullus  Hostilius  qui  n’en  laissa  subsister  que  les 
temples,  dont  le  principal  6toit  celui  de  Jupiter 
Latialis  situ6  hors  de  la  villeetau  sommet  du  mont 
Albain.  C’6toit-l&  qu’on  offroit  tous  les  ans  ce 
sacrifice  commun  pour  toutes  les  cit£s  Latines,  qui 
y  assistoient  par  leurs  d£put£s.  Les  consuls  y  pr6- 
sidoient  comme  chefs  de  falliance.  On  con^oit 
sans  peine  qu’une  pareille  c6r£monie,  qui  attiroit 
un  monde  infini,  devoit  faire  rebatir  quelques  mai- 
sons  pour  les  loger.  Aussi  se  forma-t-il  bientdt 
autour  du  temple  un  petit  bourg  nomm6  Forum 
Populi.  On  voyoit  aussi  sur  le  mont  Albain,  et 
dans  les  environs,  un  grand  nombre  d’autels,  de 
chapelles,  et  de  tombeaux  consacr&s;  aussi  bien 
que  de  maisons  de  plaisance,  telles  que  celles  de 
Pomp6e  et  de  Clodius.  Albe  6toit  plac6e  au  bord 
orientale  du  lac  qui  baignoit  ses  murs  sur  une  hau¬ 
teur,  entre  le  lac  et  la  montagne;  elle  dtoit  au 
m£me  lloignement  de  Rome  qu’Ard^e,  c’est  a  dire 
-  .  o,  3  .  k  vingt 
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h  vingt  milles.  Aucune  de  ces  caracteres  ne  con- 
vient  cl  Albano  a  douze  milles  de  Rome,  et  &  deux 
du  lac  d’Albe  sur  la  Voie  Appicnne.  II  paroit  que 
ce  bourg  a  pris  son  origine  d’un  camp  des  soldats 
pretoriens  fameux  dans  Fantiquit6,  et  qui  faisoit  la 
garde  des  empereurs  quand  ils  6toient  dans  le 
chateau  d’Albe,  l’arx  Albana,  si  redoutable  sous 
Domitien.  Ce  bourg  devint  si  considerable  qu’au 
commencement  du  cinqui&me  sibcle  Eutrope  et 
Orose  Font  pris  pour  l’ancienne  Albe.  Cette  tra- 
Diony.  Hal.  dition  s’est  perp£tu6e  dans  le  pays.  Les  environs . 
i.  IV.  p-  so.  ju  m0Iit;  Albain  etoient  charmans.  Ils  produisoient 
des  fruits  exquis,  et  un  vin  qui  ne  cedoit  quA 
celui  de  Falerne. 

Cicero  m  I.  j.  Aricia.  Quod  autem  municipium  non 
Philip,  iii.  6.  .  ....  1  .  . 

contemnit  qui  Aricmum  tantopcre  despicit;  ve- 

tustate  antiquissimum,  jure  fcederatum,  propinqui- 

tate  prene  finitimimi,  splendore  municipium  hones- 

tissimum. 

Geog°v  Aricie  etoit  dans  un  fond ;  cependant  sa  cita- 
p.  i65.  delle  etoit  fortifiee  par  la  nature. 
it-Tlnt  Diane  etoit  ador^e  a  Aricie  d’une  fa^on  barbare 
l.  in.  c.  4.  et  Scythique.  Les  16gendes  Grecques  ne  convien-  I 
p’  "  nent  point  si  ce  fut  Oreste  qui  apporta  son  culte  t 
et  sa  statue  de  la  Tauride  en  Italie,  ou  si  l’on  en  i 
est  redevable  a  Hippolite,  fils  de  Th6s6e,  que  Dianej  j 
elle-meme  y  transporta  apres  lui  avoir  rendu  la  viei  \ 
Le  temple  est  hors  de  la  ville  du  cote  gauche  dtj  j 
la  Voie  Appienne  pour  ceux  qui  vont  &  Rontej  j 
Une  cliaine  de  collines,  ties  escarp^e  et  presqui 
aussi  haute  que  le  mont  Albain,  renferme  dans  soj  i 
sein  un  vallon,  ou  Foil  voit  le  bois  sacr£,  le  tempi!  j 
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au  milieu  du  bois,  etun  grand  lacdevant  le  temple, 
dont  les  sources  sont  aus'si  sacr^es.  Le  Clivus 
Virbius,  et  la  fontaine  avec  le  bois  d’Eg^rie,  n’6- 
toient  pas  61oign£s  de  ces  endroits.  Toute  l’eii- 
ceinte  s’appelloit  Nemus,  aussi  bien  qu’un  bourg 
qui  s’y  etoit  forme,  et  le  grand  pr&tre  se  nommoit 
Rex  Nemorensis.  Cet  emploi,  par  sa  dignity  et  sa 
richesse,  etoit  aussi  beau  que  la  maniere  de  l’ac- 
querir  etoit  singuli^re.  II  y  avoit  dans  le  temple 
un  rameau  sacr6 ;  tout  fugitif  qui  pouvoit  l’enlever, 
avoit  droit  de  se  battre  avec  le  grand  pr&tre,  et  de 
le  remplacer  s’il  le  tuoit.  Ce  sacrifice,  qui  tenoit 
lieu  des  victimes  humaines,  m’6tonne.  Les  ecel6- 
siastiques  qui  font  les  institutions  lie  sont  gu&res 
d’humeurde  se  faire  immoler  eux-m£mes.  Je  pense 
au  inoins  que  le  rameau  sacr6  se  gardoit  avec  beau- 
coup  de  soin,  et  que  le  combat  que  Caligula  fit 
faire  n’avoit  pas  d’exemple  depuis  longtems. 

Vallis  Aricinae  sylva  praecinctus  opac& 

Est  lacus ;  antiqua  religione  sacer ; 

Regna  tenent  manibus  fortes  pedibusque  fugaces, 

Et  perit  exemplo  postmodo  quisque  suo. 

I.  1.  Tusculum.  Tusculum,  fonde  par  Tele- 
gonus,  le  fils  et  le  meurtrier  d’Ulysse,  etoit  fort 
|  considerable  du  terns  de  Strabon.  II  etoit  place 
sur  le  dos  d’une  colline.  Tous  ses  environs  (mais 
surtout  ce  cdte  qui  regardoit  la  capitale)  6toient 
!  trfes.omes.  Tout  aupr&s  Ton  voyoit  une  montagne 
qui  communiquoit  A  cclles  d’Albe.  La  bont£  de 
fair  et  des  eaux  l’avoit  rempli  de  palais  magni- 
fiques  qui  formoient  un  amphitheatre.  La  maison 
[  de  Ciceron  etoit  au  bas  de  la  montagne  entre  Tus¬ 
culum  et  Albe. 

g  4  ■  Nee 


Sueton.  in 
Calig. 

C.  XXXV, 


Ovid.  Fast. 
1.  iii.  p.  529. 


Strab.  Geo. 
v.  p.  165. 
Cluv.  Ital. 
Antiq.  I.  iii. 
c.  4.  p.  944. 
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Herat.  Car. 
Epod.  i. 

Id.  ii!.  9. 

Strab.  Geo, 
V.  p.  163. 


Nee  ut  superni  villa  candens  Tusculi 
Circaea  tangat  mcenia. 

Telegoni  juga  parricictee - r- 

I.  1.  Pr^eneste.  Pr&ieste  6toit  une  des  villes 
les  plus  fortes  de  l’ltalie.  Sa  citadelle  6toit  plac6e 
sur  un  rocher  escarp6  qui  avoit  deux  stades  de  hau¬ 
teur  perpendiculaire,  et  la  ville  entitle  6toit  perc^e 
de  toutes  parts  par  des  souterrains.  Sa  force  fit  enfin 
son  malheur.  La  premiere  demarche  de  chaque 
chef  de  parti  £toit  de  s’emparer  de  Pr^neste ;  ct  la 
ville  innocente  £prouva  plus  d’une  fois  toutes  les. 
liorreurs  des  sieges  et  des  proscriptions.  Les  sorts 
de  Preneste  £toient  fameux  parmi  le  petit  nombre 
d’oracles  qu’il  y  avoit  en  Italie, 


Horat.  Car, 
iii.  4, 


- - - - Frigidum 

Preeneste - 


Strab.  Geo.'  jm  ]  Tibur.  Cette  ville,  situ£e  sur  les  deux 
rives  de  l’Anio,  6toit  fameuse  pour  son  temple 
d’Hercule.  L’Anio  formoit  une  grande  chute  en 
se  precipitant  d’un  rocher  escarp  A  pr&s  de  la  ville, 
apr$s  quoi,  il  passoit  aupr&s  des  carri&res  de  Tibur, 
d’ou  l’on  tiroit  beaucoup  de  pierre  pour  les  bati- 
mens  de  la  capitale.  On  voyoit  aussi  les  sources 
froides  de  l’Albula  qui  £toient  tres  salutaires  en 
bain  ou  en  boisson. 


Horat.  Car. 

Ne  semper  udum  Tibur,  et  iEsulae 

iii.  29, 

Declive  contempjeris  arvum - 

Idem,  i.  7. 

- _ — — Depsa  tenebit 

Tiburis  umbra  tpi. 

Idem,  iii.  4. 

- Tibur  supinum. 

Idem,  ii.  6. 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono, 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 

Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque. 
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Ipse  Anien  (miranda  fides)  infraque  superque 
Saxeus ;  heic  tumidam  rabiem  spumosaque  ponit 

Murrnura - 

Heic  aeterna  quies ;  nullis  heic  jura  procellis, 
Nusquarri  fervor  aquis. 


Slatii  Sylr. 
i.  3.  de  villa 
Tiburtina 
Manlii 
Vopisci. 


I.  2.  Rutuli.  Cette  petite  cit6  habitoit  un  ter-  ciuv.iiai. 
ritoire  enclave  dans  ceux  des  Volsques  et  des  La-  £nb 1  'u’ 
tins,  qui  la  resserroient  du  cdt6  des  terres.  Elle 
ne  possedoit  pas  non  plus  une  c6te  de  mer  fort 
£tendue,  puisque  Lavinium  et  Antium  etoient  au 
dela  de  ses  deux  extr6mit£s.  Les  poetes,  qui  con- 
fondent  les  Rutuli  avec  les  Latins,  pendant  que  les 
.  bistoriens  les  en  distinguent,  me  font  soupconner 
que  cette  petite  cit6  s’^toit  d£tacb£e  du  corps  Latin 
dans  les  terns  de  la  fable.  Je  vois  dans  le  pays  des 
Riltuli  trois  villes,  1.  Ardea;  2.  Castrum  Inui;  et 
3,  Aphrodisium. 

Qui  Volusi  antiquo  derivat  stemmate  nomen,  Cl.  Rutilii 

Et  reges  Rutulos,  teste  Marone,  refert.  u 

Cette  g6n6alogie  de  1 200  ans  auroit  et6  belle  au 
commencement  du  cinqui^me  si&cle,  mais  les  cri¬ 
tiques  ont  d6ja  vu  que  Rutilius  s’etoit  tromp6  et 
que  Volusus  n’6toit  qu’un  simple  trompette. 

I.  2.  Ardea.  La  I6gende  fait  voyager  d’ Argos  strab.Geog. 
au  pays  des  Rutuli,  Danae,  m&re  de  Persee,  que  fit!’£'v!in.’ 
son  p&re  avoit  jett6e  dans  la  mer  enfermee  dans  un  71-lv‘ ll* 
tonneau.  Elle  bitit  Ard6e.  On  connoit  assez  ce 
jugement  inique,  ou  les  Romains,  pris  pour  ar- 
bitres  entre  les  Ardeates  et  les  Aricini,  se  donnfe- 
rent  a  eux-memes  les  terres  emlitige.  Tout  peuple 
auroit  pu  faire  cette  injustice,  mais  tout  peuple 
auroit-il  eu  la  justice  dirai-je,  ou  la  politique,  de  la 
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Virg.  JEn. 
vii.  371.  *  , 


Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  359. 


Virgil.  iEn. 
Tii.  408. 


Cluv.  Ital. 
Ant.  1.  iii. 
e.  6. 


Sil.  Italic, 
▼iii.  391. 


Id.  xii. 


r6parer  ?  Le  s&nat  le  fit  d’une  fa<x>n  tr£s  sage :  ii 
envoya  sur  ces  m ernes  terres  une  colonie  d’Arde- 
ates.  Les  environs  d’Ard^e  souffrirent  beaucoup 
dans  la  suite  des  courses  des  Samnites. 

Et  Tumo,  si  prima  dombs  repetatur  origo, 

Inachus  Acrisiusque  patres,  mediaeque  Mycenae. 

Sacra  manus,  Rutuli,  servant  qui  Daunia  regna. 

Quos  Castrum,  Phrygibusque  gravis  quondam  Ardea 
misit. 

Protinus  hinc  fuscis  tristis  Dea  tollitur  alis 
Audacis  Rutuli  ad  muros ;  quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisionaeis  Danae  fundasse  colonis, 

Prascipiti  delata  Noto;  locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen. 
Sed  fortuna  fuit. 

I.  3.  Hernici.  Cette  cite,  enclave  dans  celles 
des  Volsques,  des  Marses,  des  /Equi,  et  des  Latins, 
et  plac£e  aux  sources  de  l’Anio,  du  Liris  et  du 
Trerus,  occupoit  un  petit  canton  rude  et  rempli  de 
montagnes.  Les  seules  villes  6toient  celles  de 
1.  Anagnia,  le  chef  lieu  de  la  cite';  2.  Alatrium; 
3.  Verulas ;  et  4.  Ferentinum.  ' 

Hernicaque  impresso  raduntur  vomere  saxa, 

Queis  putri  pinguis  sulcari  Anagnia  gleba. 

Sylla  Ferentinis  Privernatumque  maniplis 

Ducebat  simul  excitis - 

- surgit  suspensa  tumenti 

Dorso,  frugiferis  Cerealis  Anagnia  glebis. 

I.  3.  Ferentinum.  Lorsque  Silius  Italicus  as- 
socie  ce  peuple  aceux  de  Priveraum,  faut-il  penser 
qu’il  savoit  que  cette  ville  avoit  appartenu  aux 
Volsques,  et  que  les  Romains,  apr£s  Fa  voir  prise,  la 

don- 
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donn&rent  aux  Herniques?  II  avoitlu  sansdoute 
Tite  Live.  II  pouvoit  lui  etre  reste  une  id£e  con-  Tit.  Liv.  iv. 
fuse  de  ce  passage;  mais  elle  £toit  bien  confuse 
puisque  ce  d^membremejit  s’est  fait  deux  ou  tio is 
si^cles  avant  les  guerres  Puniques.  Le joug  Ro- 
main  s’appesantit  beaucoup  sur  Ferentinum.  Un 
pr^teur  eut  1 'insolence  de  faire  enlever  les  deux 
questeurs.  L’un  fut  pr^cipite  du  haut  d’un  mur, 

.et  l’autre  fut  battu  de  verges.  C.  Gracchus  avoit  ILal* 
bien  raison  de  se  plaindre  au  peuple  d’une  tyrannie  p-  984. 
qui  blessoit  la  politique  autant  que  la  justice  de 
pareils  traits  ont  du  aigrir  des  allies  et  amener  la 
guerre  sociale. 

I.  4.  Volsci.  Les  Volsques  £toient  d’une  ori-  ciuy.  itai. 
gine  ties  differente  des  Latins  puisqu’ils  ne  par-  i.yi.7,8. 
Rrent  pas  la  m£me  langue.  Ils  formoient  une 
nation  nombreuse  et  brave,  mais  qui  mettoit  dans 
ses  guerres  plus  d'imp£tuosit6  et  de  16gferet6  que  de 
Constance.  On  les  trouve  toujours  unis  avec  leurs 
voisins,  niais  surtout  avec  les  JEqui,  contre  la  r£- 
publique  naissante,  jusqu’au  commencement  du 
cinquieme  siecle  de  Rome.  Apr&s  leur  d^faite 
totale  on  les  comprit  d’abord  dans  les  allies  du 
pom  Latin,  dontils  enibrass&rent  le  parti  dans  le 
souRvement  des  cites  Latines.  Leur  pays  6toit 
tr&s  Itendu.  La  mer  le  bornoit  depuis  Antium 
jusqu’a  Terracine.  Ses  autres  voisins  6toient  les 
Rutuli,  les  Latins,  les  iEqui,  les  Her'nici,  les  Marsi, 
les  Samnites,  la  Campanie  et  le  Mont  Massique,  et 
les  Ausones.  La  nature  en  a  fait  le  partage  en  can¬ 
ton  des  marais  Pomptins,  et  canton  cles  montagnes; 
le  premier  etoit  fertile,  mais  mal-sain.  J’y  trouve, 

1.  An- 
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Sil.  Italic, 
viii.  378. 


Id.viii.398. 


1.  Antium;  2.  Astura;  3.  Circeii,  son  promontoire, 
et  l’Amasenus,  le  bois  de  Feronie,  l’Ufens;  4. 
Anxur,  ou  Terracine,  les  Lautuhe.  Voilalacdte. 
5.  Corioli;  6.  Longula;  7.  Polusca;  8.  Suessa  Po- 
metia;  9 •  Latficum  entre  la  Voie  Appienne  et  la 
mer;  mais  ces  cinq  villes  paroissent  avoir  ete  de- 
truites  du  terns  des  rois  ou  du  commencement  de 
la  republique;  10.  Ulubrae  |  11.  Velitrse;  12. 

Ecetra;  13.  Cora;  14.  Norbaf  15.  Signia;  1 6. 
Setia;  17.  Privernum  entre  la  Voie  Appienne  et 
les  montagnes  sur  la  Voie  Appienne;  18.  Tres 
Tabernce,  et  19.  Forum  Appii.  Le  pays  des  mon¬ 
tagnes  n’£toit  qu’un  grand  bassin,  forme  par  une 
partie  de  FApennin,  le  mont  Massique,  et  une  chaine 
de  hauteurs  qui  communiquoit  des  monts  Albain 
et  Algide  au  mont  Massique.  Ce  bassin  6toit  fer¬ 
tilise  par  le  Liris  et  les  branches  differentes,  le  Tre- 
rus,  la  Cosa,  le  Fibr&ne,  et  le  Melfes.  J’y  trouve, 
1.  Fabrateria  sur  le  Trerus ;  2.  Frusino  sur  la 

Cosa ;  3.  Interamna  a  la  jonction  du  Liris  et  du 

Melfes;  4.  Fregelhe;  et  5.  Sora  sur  le  Liris;  6. 
Aquinum ;  7.  Arpinum ;  8.  Alina ; '  9.  Casinum, 
ville  frontifere  du  c6t6  de  la  Campanie. 


At  quos  ipsius  mensis  seposta  Lyaei 
Sitia,  et  incelebri  miserunt  valle  V elitrce ; 

Quos  Cora,  quos  spumans  immiti  Signia  musto, 
Et  quos  pestifer&  Pomptini  uligine  campi : 

Quit  Satura  nebulosapa/ws  restagnat,  et  atro 
Liventes  caeno  per  squalida  turbidus  arva 
Cogit  aquas  Ufens,  atque  inficit  aequora  limo. 


Queis  Circaajuga  et  scopulosi  verticis  Anxur 

Soraqus 
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* - Sortzque  juventils 

Addita,  fulgebat  telis  ;  bic  Scaptia  pubes, 

Hie  Fabrateria  vu/gus;  nec  monte  nivoso 
Descendens  Atina  aberat,  detritaque  bello 
Suessa ;  atque  a  duro  Frusino  baud  imbellis  aratro, 

At  qui  Fibreno  miscentem  flumina  Lirim 
Sulfureum,  tacitisque  vadis  ad  litoralapsum 
Accolit  Arpinas ,  accita  pube  Venafro, 

Et  Larinatuin  dextris,  socia  hispidus  arm  a 
Commovet,  atque  viris  ingens  exhaurit  Aquinum. 

I.  4.  Antium.  Les  Antiates  ont  eu  une  marine, 
dont  ils  firent  un  mauvais  usage,  en  courant  toutes 
les  mers  de  la  Gr&ce  du  terns  d’Alexandre,  qui  s’en 
plaignit  aux  Romains,  dont  ils  d^pendoient  d6ja. 
Du  terns  de  Strabon,  Antium  n’^toit  qu’un  lieu 
d^licieux,  une  retraite  favorite  des  seigneurs  Ro¬ 
mains  qui.y  avoient  b&ti  des  palais  magnifiques. 
Hadrien  pr£feroit  le  sien  a  toutes  ses  autres  maisons 
de  campagne.  Antium  6toit  si  mal  peuple  du 
terns  de‘N£ron,  queue  prince,  qui  s’int6ressoit  pour 
une  ville  ou  il  avoit  vu  le  jour,  y  envoy  a  une  eo- 
lonie  de  v6t6rans ;  mais  qui  ne  s’y  fixa  point.  La 
plupart  de  ces  nouveaux  habitans  se  dispers&rent 
jdans  les  provinces  ou  ils  avoient  servi,  etles  autres 
ne  laiss&rent  point  de  posterity. 

O  Diva  gratum  quae  regis  Antium. 

I.  4.  Astura.  Cic^ron  avoit  une  maison  de 
campagne  dans  cette  .petite  ile  ou  tout  respiroit  la 
solitude  et  la  meditation.  II  y  passoit  les  momens 
sombres  de  sa  vie. 

I.  4.  Circeii.  Cette  habitation  des  enchante- 
nens  £toit  un  promontoire  tr&s  eiev^,  que  la  mer 

et 


Sit  Ital. 
Tiii.  3?6 


Strab.Geo*. 
v.  p.  160. 


Philostrat. 
in  Vil^ 
Apollonii. 

Tiii.  8. 

Sneton.  in 
Neron.  c.  6. 
Tacit.  An- 
nal.  xiv.  27. 


Horat. 
Carra. 
i.  3.5. 


Strab.Geog. 
r.  p.  160. 
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Strab.Geog. 
v.  p.  11)5. 
Cluvier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 
1.  iii.  c.  8. 
p.  1035. 


Tacit.  Liv. 
Epitora.  lx. 


Sit.  Italic. 
528. 
Strabon. 
Geog. 
v.  p.  164. 

Cluvier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 
1.  iii. 

c.  8.  p. 1045. 
Cicero  tie 
Leg.  l.ii. 


Juvenal, 
viii.  237. 


et  les  marais  rendoient  presqu’une  tie.  La  tradi¬ 
tion  sc  conscrvoit  si  bien  dans  le  pays  jusqn’au 
tenis  de  Strabon  qii’on  montroit  encore  la  coupe 
d’Ulysse.  * 

I.  5.  Fregellae.  Fregellae  avoit  6t6  conquis 
par  les  Samnites  sur  les  Volsques.  Les  Romains 
l’enleverent  a  ceux-la,  et  y  envoydent  une  colonie 
qui  devint  bientdt  si  considerable,  qu’elle  6toit  une 
des  plus  belles  villesde  l’ltalie,  et  qu’elle  avoit  une 
juridietion  tres  etendue,  A.  U.  C.  6cl 8.  Cette 
cite  se  souleva;  le  consul  Opimius  la  rasa  de  fond 
en  comble.  Du  terns  de  Strabon,  ce  n’etoit  qu’un 
mediant  bourg,  ou  les  peuples  voisins  tenoient  en¬ 
core  leurs  assembles  civiles  et  religieuses. 

I..  5.  Aquinum. 

- Mox  et  vicinus  Aquinas, 

Et  quae  fumantem  texere  giganta  Fregellae. 

C’etoit  une  grande  ville  du  terns  de  Strabon. 

I.  4.  Arptnum.  Cette  ville  n’est  ceifcbre  que 
pour  avoir  donne  a  Rome  Marius  et  Ciceron.  Ce 
dernier  a  immortalise  la  maison  de  eampagne  que 
ses  p^res  lui  avoient  laissee  dans  une  petite  11c  du 
Fibrenus.  Tout  lui  plaisoit  dans  ce  sejour ;  un  air, 
sain,  un  beau  paysage,  et  les  vestiges  de  ses  ane&*| 
tres.  Son  pde  avoit  rebati  le  chateau  d’une  fapon 
eiegante;  mais  du  terns  de  son  grand-pde,  ce  n’etoit 
qu’une  maison  rustique  semblable  a  celles  des  pre¬ 
miers  Romains.  , 

Hie  novus  Arpinas  ignobilis,  et  niodo  Romae 
Municipalis  eques,  galeatuni  point  ubique 
Presidium  attonitis,  et  in  orani  gente  laborat. 
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Arpinas  alius,  Volscorum  in  monte  solebat  J“7e“aIl 

_  r  ,  .  vui.  245. 

Poscere  mercedes  alieno  lassus  aratro. 

—  " 

Hie  tarnen  et  Cimbros  et  surama  pericula  rerum  Idem,' 249. 

Excipit,  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbem. 

I.  4.  Casinum.  Au-dessus  de^  San  Germano  ciuvier. 
seleve une haute  montagne ;  e’est a  son  sommet que 
St.  Benoit,  apr£s  avoir  renvers6  un  temple  d’Apol-  ^aJrodeRe 
Ion,  fonda,  fan  523,  ce  couvent  c^lebre  qui  est  de-  ^us^c- 
venu  lacapitale  d’un  grand  empire  religieux.  L’an- 
cien  Casinum  £toit  sur  le  c6teau  de  cette  montagne. 

Varro  avoit  une  maison  de  campagne  sous  la  ville 
de  Casinum,  dont  il  a  laiss£  une  description  qui 
montre  assez  combien  il  s’y  plaisoit. 

I.  5.  Ausones.  Malgr£  la  confusion  qui  r&gne  ciuvier. 
dans  les  origines  de  l’ltalie,  on  voit  assez  que  les 
Ausones,  ou  Aurunci,  etoient  une  cit6  Opique,  et 
un  des  plus  anciens  peuples  de  l’ltalie.  Ils  occu- 
poient  un  petit  pays  enclave  dans  celui  des  Yols- 
ques,  et  borne  par  ce  territoire,  le.mont  Massique, 
et  la  mer.  On  y  trouve,  1 .  Amy  else,  colonie  des 
Lac£d£moniens  qui  ne  subsista  pas  longtems;  les 
vignobles  de  Cecube;  2.  Caiet£,  avec  son  promon- 
toire ;  3.  Formiae ;  4.  Minturnae  et  le  Liris  ;  5/ 
Sinuessa.  Ces  villes  etoient  sur  la  cote.  Il  y  avoit 
eu  dans  l’int6rieur  des  terres,  1.  Ausona;  et  2. 

Yescia.  Apr£s  la  destruction  de  ces  villes  par  les  Tit.  Lir, 
Romains,  il  parolt  que  Yescia  seule  se  retablit.  *** 

I.  5.  Formic.  Quelques  auteurs  ont  place  les 
Lestrigones  en  Sicile,  mais  la  Geographic  des  Yoy- 
iges  d’Ulysse,  et  la  tradition  constante  du  pays, 

:ont  voir  que  ceux  d’Hom^re  Etoient  situ^s  aupr£s 

de 
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Horat. 
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Carm.  i.  31. 


Sil.  Italic, 
iv.  349. 


Strab.Geog. 
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p.  165. 

Cluvier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 
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Strabon. 
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p.  167. 

Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  iii.  5. 
Flor.  Hist. 
Horn.  i.  16. 


de  Formiae.  Cic6ron  p£rit  dans  son  For  mi- 
anum. 

- Domusque  i 

Antiphatae  compressa  freto — 

Auctore  ab  illo  ducis  originem 
Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Liiim 

Late  tyrannus. - 

In  Mamurraruni  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus. 

- rura  quae  Liris  quieta 

Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  ainnis. 

I.  5.  Liris,  Fl. 

Vitiferi  sacro  generatus  vertice  montis,  (Massici  scil.) 

Et  Liris  nutritus  aqtiis  ;  qui  fonte  quieto 

Dissimulat  cursum  ;  ac  nullo  mutabilis  imbre 

Perstringit  tacitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas. 

I.  5.  Pontia  et  Pandataria.  Ces  deux  lies 
etoient  vis-a-vis  de  rembouchure  du  Liris,  k  deux 
cens  cinquante  stades  du  continent  et  tr&s  proches  j 
l’une  de  l’autre ;  elles  Etoient  petites  mais  tr&s 
peupl^es.  Les  empereurs  y  mettoient  bon  ordre 
par  les  colonies  nombreuses  d’exil^s  qu’ils  y  en¬ 
voy  oient.  '! 

I.  5.  Sinuessa.  Elle  £toit  cel&bre  pour  les! 
sources  chaudes  qu’elle  avoit  dans  ses  environs.  » 

II.  CAMPANIA.  II  paroit  que  les  plus  anciensjl 
habitans  du  pays  6toient  les  Osques  ou  Opiques,* 
nation  Sicule,  qui  s’est  vue  rlduite  a  la  fin  a  la> 
seule  ville  d’Atella,  oil  sa  langue  et  ses  arts  se  son! 
conserves  tr&s  longtems.  Le  reste  du  pays  passal 
successivementsous  la  puissance  des  Etrusques,  del* 
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Samnites,  etdes  Romains ;  sans  compter  les  Grecs, 
qui  etablirent  plusieurs  colonies  sur.  les  cdtes.  La 
Campanie,  pays  heureux,  m£ritoit  bien  ^expression 
6nergique .tie  Pline  qu’on  y  voyoit  la  nature  satis- 
faite  et  s’applaudissant  de  son  ouvrage.  Le  climat 
etoit  doux  et  sain,  les  cotes  offroient  cent  ports 
excellehs,  la  mer  fournissoit  une  profusion  de  pois- 
sons  les  plus  exquis;  La  terre  voyoit  renouveller 
deux  fois  tous  les  ans  ses  fruits  et  ses  fleurs.  Les 
vins  des  cdteaux  de  Massique,  de  Gaiirus,  et  de 
Falerne ;  les  bleds  des  campagnes  fertiles  de  Capoue, 
de  Stella,  et  de  Gales;  les  oliviers  de  Venafrum, 
fournissoient  a  la  nourriture  ct  an  luxe  de  lacapi- 
tale.  L’art  et  la  richesse  avoient  perfectionne  tous 
ces  bienfaits  de  la  nature,  et  cette  cdte  de  la  baye 
de  Naples  offroit,  avant  Tincendie  du  V£suve,  un 
spectacle  unique  par  sa  beaiitt?.  Les  bornes  de  ce 
pays  6toient  la  mer  depuis  Sinuesse  jusqu’au  pro- 
montoire  cle  Minerve,  les  pays  des  Picentins,  et  des 
Hirpini;  le  Samnium  av'ec  le  Vultumus  depuis  sa 
source  jusqu’&la.rencontredu  Sabbatus;  etla.Cam- 
panie  avec  les  hauteurs  du  mont  Massique.  Dans 
cette  6tendue,  je  d^couvre,  1.  Vulturnum,  ‘et  le 
Vultumus;.  2.  LiternUm  et  le  Literntis  ou  Clanis; 
3.  Cumes ;  le  lac  Acberusia ;  4.  Misenum  et  le 

promontoire ;  4.  Baiie ;  5.  Pauli ;  les  lacs  Lu- 
crin  et  Averne;  6.  Puteoli;  .7-  Naples  et  le  V6- 
suve  ;  8;  Herculaneum ;  9-  Pompeii ;  10.. Stabile,; 
11.  Surrentum  ;  voila  la  cote  maritime.-  Je  trquye 
en  de<:a  du  Vultumus,  1.  Venafrum ;  2.  Teanum 
Sidicium  ;  3.  Suessa  Aurunca ;  ,4.  Calatia ;  5. 

vol.  iv;  n  Calesj 


8il.IlaJ.viii. 
52 6. 


Idem.  viii. 
552. 


Sefcec* 
Ej>ist.  86. 


Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  xvi. 
44* 
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Cales;  6.  Casilinum;  7.  Forum  Popilii.  Je  voi3 
au-delk  du  Vulturnus,  1.  Capoue;  2.  Saticula; 
3.  Trebula;  4.  Acerrae;  5.  Suessula;  6.  Atella; 
7.  Avella;  8.  Nola;  9.  Nuceria.  Les  principals 
rivieres  sont  le  Vulturnus,  le  Savo,  le  Clanis,  le 
Sebethus  et  le  Sarnus. 

Jam  vero  quos  dives  opuin,  quos  dives  avorum, 

E  toto  dabat  ad  bellum  Campania  tractu, 

Ductorum  adventfi  vicinis  sedibus  Osci 
Servabant ;  Sinuessa  tepens,  fluctiique  sonorura 
V ulturnum - * 

- Stagnisque  palustre 

Literatim,  et  quondam  fatorum  conscia  Cyme  ; 

Illic  Nuceria  et  Gaums  navalibus  acta. 

Prole  Dicarchea,  multo  cum  milite,  Graia ; 

Illic  Parthenope  ac  Poeno  non  pervia  Nola ; 

Allifae,  et  Clanio  contempt®  semper  Acerrre. 

Sarrastes  etiam  populos ,  totasquc  videres 
Sarin  mitis  opes ;  illic  quos  sulfure  pingues 
Phlegrei  legere  sinus;  Misenus  et  ardens 
Ore  giganteo,  series  Ithacesia  Bail ; 

Non  P  rocky  te,  non  ardentem  sortita  Typhcea 
Inarime ,  non  antiqui  saxosa  Telonis 
Insula,  nec  parvis  aberat  Calatia  muris, 

Surrentum,  et  pauper  sutci  Cerealis  Abella. 

II.  Liternum.  S6neque  y  poss£doit  la  maison 
ou  Scipion  l’ancien  passa  les  derni&res  ann£es  de  sa 
vie.  Elle  £toitbatie  de  pierre  de  taille,  avec  une 
muraille  et  des  tours  dans  le  gout  d’une  forteresse. 
Elle  £toit  situ£e  au  milieu  d’un  bois  d’oliviers  et 
de  myrtes;  on  voyoit  de  ceux-la  du  terns  do 
Pline,  qui  avoient  6t6  plants  de  la  main  de  Scipion 
deuxxens  cinquante-ansauparavant.  On  y  voyoit 
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un  beau  reservoir  capable  d’abreuver  une  arm6e,  et 
un  petit  bain  £troit  et  t£n£breux  a  la  mode  des 
anciens. 

II.  Herculaneum.  L’extr6mit6  de-  la  ville 
s’avan^oit  dans  la  mer.  Le  vent  Africus,  en  la 
rafraichissant,  la  rendoit  ti  es  saine. 

II.  Mons  Vesuvius.  Le  sommet  de  la  mon- 
tagne,  plein  de  fentes  et  de  cavemes,  montroit  assez, 
du  terns  de  Strabon,  qu’elle  avoit  autrefois  jett6  des 
flammes.  On  croyoit  que  le  souffre  et  les  .cendres 
contribuoient  beaucoup  a  fertiliser  les  campagnes 
voisines. 

II.  Falernus.  Je  vois  que  les  anciens  con- 
fondoient  souvent  les  noms  de  Massicus,  Falernus } 
Faustianus,  Gauranus ,  et  Amineus.  v.  Je  sens  que 
tous  ces  vignobles  etoient  dans  le  voisinage  les  uns 
des  autres,  mais  je  voudrois  pouVoir  les  distinguer. 

II.  Capua.  Les  Etrusques  fond&rent  cette 
ville  vers  l’an  800  avant  1  ere  Chr6tienne.  C’est 
le  sentiment  de  Velleius  Paterculus;  et  je  pense 
avec  lui  que  celui  de  Caton,  qui  ne  place  cette  fon- 
dation  qu’en  470,  resserre  trop  de  revolutions  dans 
des  limites  trop  etroites.  Capoue,  nominee  par  les 
Etrusques  Vultumum  ou  Alturnum,  est  4  peine 
connue  des  anciens  dans  cette  premiere  epoque, 
jusqu’k  celle  oi\  les  Samnites  s’en  emparerent  ,pa;r 
trahison,  A.  U.  C.  423.  Le  luxe  et  la  douceur  du 
climat  produisirent  bientdt  son  effet.  Les  petits-fils 
de  ces  montagnards  feroces  etoient  k  peine  des 
homines,  et  cela  pendant  que  leurs  compatriotes  se 
distinguoient  par  leur  valeur*  dans  le  Brutium  et  la 
Sicile.  Lorsqu’en  343  ils  implor£rent  le  secours 
R  2  des 


Strabon. 
Geog.  1.  r. 
p,170. 


Strab.Geog. 
v.  p.  170. 


V.  Cluvier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 
J.  iv.  c.  5. 
p.  1172.  ’ 


Veil.  Pater, 
cul.  l.I.  c. 
7. 


Tit.  Liv,  iv. 
37. 


V.  Cluvier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 
1.  iv.  c.  1.  p. 
1089. 


DioHor. 
Sicul.  I.  xiii. 
xiv.  xv. 


Tit.  Liv.  vii. 
30, 


V.Tit.Liv. 
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xxVti. 
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des  Romains  contre  les  cit£s  Samnites,  ils  parois- 
soient  avoir  oublier  leur  origine;  ils  lie  regardoient 
ce  peuple  que  comme  un  ennemi  Stranger.  Gette 
circonstance,  et  le  nom  incomra  de  Campani  qu’ils 
s’6toientdonn^s,  me  feroit  conjecturer  que  la  colonie 
Samnite  £toit  pen  nombreuse,  et  que  dans  la  for- 
fnation  de  la  nouvelle  cit6,  on  fut  oblig6  de  con- 
server  quelques-uns  des  anciens  habitans,  et  peut- 
£tre  m&me  d’appeller  les  peuples  voisins.  Les 
Romains  prirent  la  defense  de  Capoue,  sujette  de 
son  propre  aveu,  alli^e  par  la  grace  et  la  politique 
de  la  r^publique.  Aprbs  la  bataille  de  Cannes^  elle 
pr£f6ra  Tallianee  du  vainqueur,  qui  la  vit  prendre 
sous  ses  yeux  par  les  Consuls,  A.  U.  C.  543,  A 
C.  211.  Les  Romains  us&rent  durement  de  la 
victoire.  On  fit  p£rir  tout  le  senat  par  la  main  du 
bourreau,  on  rel6gua  les  foibles  restes  de  la  nation, 
on  d6truisit  la  cit£  de  Capoue.  On  d61ib6ra  long- 
terns  sur  le,sort  de  la  ville.  On  la  conserva  enfin 
pour  seryir  de  retraite  aux  paysans  qui  faisoient 
valoir  le  doniaine  de  la  rtipublique,  ces  riches  cam- 
pagnes  autour  de  la  ville.  Rullus  le  Tribun  pro- 
posa  une  loi  agrarienne  pour  distribuer  aux  citoyens 
ce  revenue  le  plus  assur6  de  l’6tat.  Sans  les  lu- 
mi&res  et  l^loquence  de  Ciceron  il  eut  peut-etre 
r^ussi,  comme  C^sar  le  fit  pendant  son  consulat, 
A.  U.  C,  694.  •  II  partagea  les  champs  de  Capoue 
et  Stellatin  parmi  vingt  mille  citoyens;  a  qui  il 
donna  dix  jugera  par  t&te  en'  celui-h\  et  douze 
dans  celui-ci.  Il  envoya  en  meme  terns  une  colo¬ 
nie  h  Capoue,  qui  devint.  assez  considerable,  le 
si£ge  du  consulaire  de  la  Campanie,  et  la  huiti£me 
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ville  de  Tempire.  Capoue  6toit  situ6e  au.  milieu  '? 

d’une  belle  plaine  au  pied  du  mont  Tifata,  et  &  L  iv.  c.5,p. 
trois  milles  de  la  rive  gauche  du  Vultumus.  Mais  im‘ 
eutre  851  et  856,  le  comte  et  l’eveque,  voyant  '  ^ 
que  les  incendies  et  les  courses  des  Arabes  l’avoient 
presque  ruindc,  la  reb&tirent  sous  le  m&me  nom,  et 
la  plac&rent  aupres  du  Vulturnus  et  sur  les  masures 
de  l’ancien  Casilinum.  Les  auteurs  qubparlentdu 
luxe  de  ces  anciens  Campani  corrompus  par  leur 
commerce,  leur  richesse,’  et  la  fertilit6  de  leurs 
terres,.  font  a>  peine  mention  de  leur  gobt  pour  les 
ai  ts.  Je  vois  qxiAlbana  et  Seplasia  6toient  deux 
places  renip  lies  de  tous  les  instrumens  des  plaisirs  ; 
je  ne  vois  aucun  de  ces  ouvrages  qui  immortalisent 
un  peuple;  Tarentum  remplit  la  capitale  de  ses 
tableaux  et  deses  statues,  mais  il  ne  paroitpas  que 
Capoue  rendit  beaucoup,  quoiqu’assur^ment  ou  ne 
l’6pargnat  pas. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesevo 
Ora  jugo  — - - — 

In  primis  Capua,  heu  !  rebus  servare  serenis 
Inconsulta  modum,  etpravo  peritura  tumore. 


;  Virgil. 

Georg.  1.  ii. 
‘224. 

Si).  Italic, 
viii.  546. 


Nec  Capuam  pelago,  cultfique  peniique  potentem,  Auson.  de 
Deliciis,  opibus,  fam&que  priore,  silebo,  ^ns  Url?i! 

Fortuna  variante  vices,  quae  freta  secundis: 

Nescivit  servare  modum;  nunc  subdita  Romas, 

JEmula  tunc  — — - r - - 

Ilia  potens  opibusque  valens,  Roma  altera  quondam  -4 

Comere  quae  paribus  potuit  fastigia  conis, 

Octavum  rejecta  locum  ,vix  pone  tuetur. 


t 


Les  Romains  pensoient  qu’il  n’y  avoit  que  trois  Cicer.de 
villes,  Carthage,  Corintlie,  et  Capoue,  eh  6tat  de  n'fef8”1' 
soutenir  dignement  le  fardeau  d’un  grand  empire. 

r  3  Le 
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Cluv.  Ital. 
Antiq.  1.  iv. 
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Tit.  Liv.  iv. 
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Sil.  Italic, 
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Horat, 
Epist.  i.  4. 


Le  mont  Tifata  6toit  cette  chaine.de  collines  qni 
s’6tend  du  V  ulturnus  au-dessus  des  mines  de  Capoue, 
de  la  ville  de  Caserta,  et  des  bourgs  de  Matalone 
et  d’Arvenzo.  Elle  dominoit  Capoue ;  mais  il  y 
avoit  entre  le  pied  de  la  montagne  et  la  ville  une 
plaine  assez  grande  pour  y  mettle  en  bataille  une 
troupe  nombreuse. 

- : - - —  Arduus  ipse 

Tifata  invadit  propior,  qu&  mcenibus  instat 
Collis,  et  e  tumulis  subjectam  despicit  urbem. 

III.  PICENTINI.  Ce  peuple  6toit  une  co- 
lonie  .que  les  Romains  avoient  tiree  des  Piceni  de 
la  mer  Adriatique.  Les  Picentini  ne  leur  demeurk- 
rerit  pas  attaches  pendant  la  guerre  d’Hannibal;  et 
le  s6nat  les  en  punit  en  d6truisant  leurs  villes 
pour  ne  leur  plus  permettre  de  demeurer  que  dans 
des  bourgs  ouverts.  Leur  pays  s’etendoit  du  pro- 
montoire  de  Minerve  air  Silarus.  J’y  trouve,  1. 
Picentia,  chef  lieu  delacit6;  ,2.  Salernum  dans  les 
montagnes,  (celui  d’aujourd’hui  est  sur  les  bords 
de  la  mer)  ;  les  Romains  y  envoy&rent  une  colonie, 
laseptieme  annee  apres  la  seconde  guerre  Punique; 

3.  Marcina. 

Ille  et  pugnacis  laudavit  tela  Salerni, 

Falcatos  enses - : - 

II.  Baije; 

Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praducet  amoenis, 

Si  dixit  Dives;  lacus  et  niare  sensit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri - - — - - - 

— — - locuples  quern  ducit  priva  triremis. 

1.  1.  Pedana  Regio. 

Quidnunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana?  i 

I.  I.  Ai/BA. 
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I.  1.  Alba. 

Quod  si  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris, 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus,  et  sibi  parcet. 

I.  5.  SlNUESS A. 

Vina  bibes,  iterum  Tauro,  diffusa  palustres 
Inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  petrinum. 

I.  4.  Aquintjm. 

- qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 

Nescit  Aquiuatem  potantia  vellera  fucum. 

I.  5.  Gabii  et  Fidexje. 

Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Fidenis  vicus - - - . 

III.  Salernum. 

Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  coelum,  Vala,  Salemi; 

Quorum  hominum  regio,  et  qualiS  via;  - 

Major  utrum  populuin  frumenti  copia  pascat, 

Collectosne  bibant  imbres,  puteosne  perennes 
Dulcis  aquae:  (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae. 

Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros ; 

Utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent; 

Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti. 

1.  Feronia.  On  n’61evoit  plus  de  tours  entre  Piin.  Hist. 

Feronia  et  Terracina  parceqii’elles  etoient  toutes  55.  .* 

frapp^es  de  la  foudre. 

2.  Pithecus^e  Insult.  On  dit  que  les  lies  de  idem. ii. 88. 
Pithecusa  et  de  Prochyte  Etoient  sorties  de  la  mer 

par  un  tremblement  de  terre. 

3.  Puteoli  et  Sinuessa.  Les  exhalaisons  de  idem.u.9s. 
ces  endroits  Etoient  mortels  pour  les  animaux,  et 
quelquefois  pour  les  hommes. 

4.  Baije.  II  y  a  des  sources  cliaudes,  dans  la  idem,  ik  . 
mer  meme. 

r  4 


Horat. 
Epist.  i.  7. 


Idemn.  5. 


Horat. 
Epist.  i.  10. 


Horat. 
Epist.  i.  11. 


Horat. 
Epistol.  1.  i. 
15. 


5.  Aricia. 


•  rs 
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Piin.  Hist. 
Nptut'.  ii." 
107. 

Idenijxiv.  2. 

Idem,xiv.  ?. 
Idem,xiv.  6. 


Jdcm,xiv.  6. 


Idem,xiv.  6. 


Ideia,xiv.  6. 


Idem,xiv.  6. 


Idem,xiv,6. 


Idem,  xviii. 


5.  Aiijcia.  J1  y  a  des  auteurs  qui;  disen t  que  la 
terre  y  est  si  remplie  de  chaleur,  qu’un  cliarbon  qui 
tombe  s'enflamme  tout  de  suite. 

Cineas,  ambassadeur  de  Pyrrhus,  remarqiia  que 
les  vignes  s>  y.  ejevoient  a  une  grande  hauteur,  inais 
que  le  vin  avoit  un  gout  dur  et  desagreable. 

6.  Campania,  Ses  habitans  attachoient  tou- 
jours  levivs  yigues  a  des  peiipliers. 

7-  Setia  et  CiEpupuM.  Auguste  pref^roit  le 
vin  de  Setia  a  tous  les  autres.  Gelui  de  Ca3cubum 
avoit  auparavant  la  grande  reputation ;  mais  du 
terns  de  Pline  il  £toit  tout  a  fait  tombe,  plutdt  par 
la  negligence  des. cultivatcurs  que  par  le  canal  que 
N^ron  avoit  fait  tirer.a  travers  leurs  marais. 

8.  Falernum  (Vinum).  .Le  vin  de  Falernum 
etoit  le  second  en  dignite.  Le  raisin  n’eii  etoit 
point  agreable  non  plus  que  celui  des  deux  autres. 
Le  Gaurum  et  le  Faustinum  en  etpient  des  crus 
diffdrcns.  On*le  gata  k  la  fin,  a  force  den  vouloir 
trop  avoir. 

9.  Albanum  (Vinum).  Le  vin  d Alba  tenoit  le 
troisi&me  rang.  II  etoit  fort  doux. 

10.  SuhhentinuM  (Vinum).  L’Empereur  Ti- 
bere  le  trouvoit  plutot  sain  qu’agr^able. 

1 1.  Massicum  (Vinum).  Ce  vin,  aussibien  que 
ceux  de  Fundi  et  de  Calenum,  avoit  beau  coup  de 
reputation. 

12.  Signium .(Vinum).  Ge  vin  est  fort  astrin¬ 
gent.  Le  souper  du  triomplie  de  Jules  Cesar  leur 
donna  le  quatri&me  rang  dans  les  repas. 

13.  Ltjculli  et  Sc^evolas  Villms.  Lefondsde 

Scrcvola 
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Scjevola  6toit  trop  grand  pour  sa  maison ;  le  fonds 
de  Lucullus  trop  petit  pour  la  sienne. 

14.  Marii  Villa.  Sylla  louoit  la  situation  de 

la  maison  de  Marius.  II  y  trouvoit  la  science  d’un 
liomme  de  guerre,  qui  savoit  bien  asseoir  son 
camp.  : 

15.  Puteoli.  Auguste  fit  venir  d’Alexandrie 
une  ob^lisque,  qu’il  consacra  dans  les  chantiers  de 
Puteoli;  vine  incendie  by  consuma. 

lb.  Campania.  Sa  plaine,  de  quarante  milles, 
au  pied  des  montagnes,  est  le  canton  le  plus  fertile 
de  l’ltalie:  cette  partie  surtout  que  les  Grecs  ap- 
pellent  Phlegrams. 

17.  Naples.  La.colline  entre  Naples. et  Pute¬ 
oli,  appellee  Leucogea,  produit  une  certaine  craie 
dont  on  m61ange  le  pain.  Auguste  en  donna  vingt 
mille  sesterces  par  an  aux  Napolitains,  pour  l’usage 
de  sa  colonie  de  Capoue. 

1 8.  Appia  (Via.)  La  Voie  Appia  6toit  la  plus 
belle  comme  la  plus  ancienne  de  toutes.  Elle  6toit 
de  grandes  pierres  de  taille.  Le  censeur  Appius 
Claudius  lavoitLaite'  A.  U.  C.  442,  et  elle  s’est 
ties  bien  conserve  jusqu’au  terns  de  Procope! 
Appius  ne  l’avoit  conduite  que  jusqu’a  Capoue.; 
on  croit  que  ce  fut  Jules  Cesar  qui  la  continua 
*jusqu’c\  Brundusium.  II  parolt  que  e’etoit  des  car- 
j’i&res  de  Sinuesse,  et  du  Mont  Misenus  qu’on  tira 
les  pierres  pour  la  construire. 

19-  Domitiana  (Via).  L’Empereur  Domitien 
tirade  Sinuesse  sur  la  Voie  Appia,  jusqu’d.  Puteoli, 
vm  magnifique  cnemin,  pour  l’agr^ment  des  voya- 
geurs.  qui  6toient  auparavant  obliges  de  traverser 

des 


Plin.  Hist. 
Natur. 

1.  xviii.  6. 


Idem.xxxvi. 

9. 


Idem,  xviii. 
11. 


Idem,  xviii. 
11. 


Bergier. 
Hist.  de3 
Grands 
Chcmins  de 
J’Empire 
Roraain,l.  i. 
c.  8.  p.  23. 
et  I.  ii.  c. 

26.  p.  221- 
228. 


Idem,  1.  ii. 
c.  27.  p. 
228-234. 
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Bergier, 
GrandsChe- 
rains,  1.  i. 
c.  17.  p.  57. 


Idem,  1.  xi. 
c.  4.  p.  134. 


Idem,  I.  xi. 
C.16.  p-167. 


Idem,  1.  xi. 
c.  16.  p.168. 


Idem,  1.  xi. 
c.21.  p.200. 


Idem,  l.  xi. 
c.41.  D. 


des  marais  et  des  sables  fort  incommodes.  Dans 
pliisieurs  endroits  il  etoit  pavd  de  grands  carreaux 
de  marbre.  II  passoit  sur  le  fleuve  Vulturne,  que 
Domitien  rendit  navagable  en  nettoyant  son  lit,  et 
en  empechant  ses  debordemens.  Le  poete  Stace 
fait  une  belle  description  de  cette  route. 

Pomptinje  (Paludes).  Trajan .  construisit  une 
cliauss6e  depuis  Forum  Appii  jusqu’a- Terracina,  a 
travels  les  marais  Pomptins,  qu’on  traversoit  aupa- 
ravant  sur  un  canal.  Trajan  fit  aussi  desseclier  ces 
marais,  qui  avoient  inonde  un  terrein  si  considera¬ 
ble  qu’il  y  avoit  autrefois  vingt-trois  villes. 

21.  Tibur.  La  pierre  de  Tibur  etoit  du  genre 
temper.  Elle  resistoit  aux  poids,  k  l’humidite,  et 
a  la  geiee.  Mais.  le  feu  lui  etoit  fatal. 

22.  Privernas.  Les  chemins  du  territoire  des 
Privernates  etoient  creux  et  profonds.  I  Is  for- 
moient  des  defiles  ties  dangereux  pour  la  marche 
des  troupes. 

23.  Terracina.  Le  censeur  Appius  en  tra- 
vaillant  &  son  chemin  fit  percer  un  rocher  pr&s  de 
Terracina.  L’ouverture  est  de  cent  pieds  de  long 
sur  quinze  de  large,  avec  des  trottoirs  de  chaque 
cote  larges  de  deux  pieds.  Les  murallles,  tailiees 
dans  le  roc,  sont  chargees descriptions,  de  dix 
pieds  en  dix  pieds  sur  sa  hauteur,  qui  vous  parois- 
sent  toutes  £gales,  pareeque  leur  .grandeur  aug- 
mente  a  proportion  qu’elles  s’61oigncnt  de  l’ceil. 

24.  Preneste.  Sylla  fit  connoitre  le  premier 
en  Italie,  les  pavAs  a  la  Mosa'ique.  II  en  pla^a  un 
dans  le  temple  de  la  Fortune  a  Preneste. 

La  famille  des  Gordiens  avoit  une  tres.  belle  mai- 


son 
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son  de  campagnc  auprbs  de  Pr^neste.  Sans  parler 
des  basiliques,  .des  bains  et  desjardins,  il  y  avoit 
un  peristyle,  soutenu  de  deux  cens  colonnes  de 
marbre,  dont  cinquante  6toient  de  Caryste,  cin- 
quante  de  Syene  en  Egypte,  et  cinquante  de  la 
Numidie. 

Nec  Praenestinae  fundator  defuit  urbis,  h  vn.'eTS."’ 

Volcano  genitum,  pecora  inter  agrestia  regem, 

Inventumque  focis,  omnis  quem  credidit  aatas, 

Caeculus.  Hunc  legio  comitatur  agrestis, 

Quique  altum  Praeneste  viri. — 

Apr&s  la  d£faite  gen6rale  des  Latins,  on  dta  aux  t.  iir.  viii. 
Prenestins  une  partie  de  leur  territoire  pour  les  14' 
punir  d’avoir  fait  alliance  avec  •  les  Gaulois. 

Malgr6  la  loi  Cornelia,  le  territoire  de  Pr&ieste  Cicerojn^ 
£toit,  au  terns  de  Cic^ron,  entre  les  mains  dun  petit  n.^s. 
nombrc  de  grands  seigneurs. 

25.  Sinuessa.  Le  s£nat  et  le  peuple  erigferent  Bergier. 

.  .  .  <  _  .  .  •  *  1  ,  •  v  GrandsChe- 

un  arc  de  triomplie  a  Uomitien,  a  lendroit  ou  sa  mins,  i.  xi. 
nouvelle  route  de  Puteoli  a  Sinuessa  se  joignoita  c'40  p,30°* 
la  Via  Appia. 

2 6.  Tip uh.  L’Empereur  Hadrien  y  avoit  une  Mem,  l™. 

Imaison  de  campagne,  qui  rassembloit  les  differentes 
parties  de  l’univers.  Ath&nes,  Tempe,  Canope  et 
jusqu'aux  Enfers,  tout  s’y  trouvoit  imit6  avec  le 
•  plus  grand  soin. 

Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  mcenia  linquunt, 

Fratris  Tiburtis  dictarn  cognomiue  getitem, 

Catillusque,  Acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus. 

- domus  Albuneae  resonantis; 

Et  praeceps  Anio,  etTiburni  lucus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 

- proni  Tiburis  arce. 

L’alliance  192- 


i  Virgil.  Ji En. 
1.  rii.  670. . 


Horat. 
Carrn.  1.  L 
Od.  vii.  12. 


Juv.  Satirk 


T.  Liv.  viii. 
14. 


Idem,  vi. 
25,  26.  viii. 
14. 


Virgil,  Ain. 
vii.  634. 

/  s  i 

Idem,  vii. 
682. 


Idem,  vii. 
683. 


Idem,  vii. 
728.  . 


Idem,. vii. 
762-7^8. 
V  . 


Juvenal. 
Sal.  iv.  1 17. 

Idem,  vii. 
800. 


Horat. 
Serm.  i.  5. 


Virgil.  /En. 
vii.  801..  - 
Horat. 
Serm.  i.  5. 
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L’alliance  de  ceux  de  Tibur  avec  ,les  Gaulois 
letir  couta  une  partie  de  leurs  terres. 

27-  Tusculum.  Les  Tusculans  ayant  eu  quelquc 
part  dans  une  revolte,  on  envoya  Camille  contre 
eux.  Ils  sureht  d^sarmer  ce  general,  en  lui  ouvrant 
leurs  portes  et  en  refusant  de  faire  la  guerre.  Ce 
proe^de  toueha  le  s£nat.  On  leur  aecorda  la  paix, 
et  bientdt  apr£s,  la  bourgeoisie,  qui  nt  fut  pas 
m£nie  ot£e  apres  la  guerre  des.  Latins. 

28.  Anagnia. 

- quos  dives  Anagnia  pascit. 

29.  Gabii. 

- quique  arva  Gabinac 

Junonis. 

30.  Hernica  (Sara). 

- ■ - gelidumque  Anienem,  ef  roscida  rivis 

Hernica  saxa  colunt. 

31.  vVulturnus. 

- amnisque  vadosi 

Accola  Vulturni. 

32.  Aricia. 

- mater  Aricia  misit, 

Eductum  Egerive  Iucis,  Hyinettia  circum 
Litora,  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Diana;. 

- — —  templo  Triviae  lucisque  sacratis 

Comipedes  arcentur  equi. 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes. 

33.  Anxub,  vel  Terracina. 

— 7-r-r — .  Anxurus  Jupiter  arvis 
Praesidet.  - 

— - - - - subimus 

Impositum  saxis  Iatis  candentibus  Anxur. 

34.  Feronia. 

- : - viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco. 

Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha. 


35. 
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35.  Ardea.  II  y  avoit  des  levies  de  terre  qui 
formoient  un  port,  et  que  les  empereurs  H^lioga- 
bale  et  Alexandre  S6v£re  firent  Sparer. 

36.  Gabii. 

Simplicibus  Gabiis, - 

- Vivat  Gabiis,  ut  vixit  in  agro : 

Vivat  Fidcnis,  et  agro  cedo  paterrio. 

— — — - jioti  celebresque  poetas 

Balneolum  Gabiis,  Roma?  conducere  furnos 
Ten  ta  rent. 

i  j",  i  "  > 

37.  Sora. 

- - optima  Sora?, 

Aut  Fabraterice  domus,  aut  Frusinone  paratur ; 
Quanti  nunc  tenebras  ununi  conducis  in  annum. 

38.  Aquinum. 

- - - Quoties  te 

Roma  tuo  refici  properantem,  reddet  Aquino, 

Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem,  vestramque  Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis.  Satyrarum  ego,  ni  pudet  illas, 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  in  agros. 

39.  Via  Latina. 

Clivosa?  veheris  dum  per  monumenta  Latina*. 

40.  Alba. 

— - lacus  suberant,  ubi  quanquam  diruta,  servat 

Ignem  Trojanum,  et  Vestam  cofit  Alba  minorem. 


- cominus  ursos 

Figebat  Numidas,  Alban&  nudus  arena. 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibu?,  aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam,  titulumque  seqectus 
Delevit,  muM  veteris  fuligine  test®. 

41.  PRiENESTE. 

Quis  timet  aut  timuit  gelida  Praeneste  ruinam? 

*  i  *  f  i 

I-  BI-  ....  •  ••  :f-  ... 

42.  PoMBTINA 


Eergier. 
Grands 
Cheniins*  1. 
iv.  c.  48.  p. 
804. 

Juvenal.  ^ 
Satir.  iii. 
192. 

Idem,vi.  56. 


Idem,vii.  3. 


Idem,  iii. 
223. 


Idem,  iii. 
313. 


Idem,  v.  55. 


Idein,iv.  60. 


Idem,iv.99. 


Idem,  v.  33. 


Idem,  iii. 
190. 


Juvenal.  - 
Satir.  iii. 
305.  ' 


Virgil,  J£n. 
▼ii.  803. 


Idem,  xi. 
540. 


T.  Liv.  viu. 
20,  21. 


Idem,  viii. 
14. 


Idem,  viii. 
14. 


Horat. 
Serin.  1.  k 
5. 
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42.  Pomptina  (Palus.) 

lnterdum  et  ferro  subito  grassator  agit  rem, 

Armato  quoties  tutae  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pomptina  palus  et  Galliuaria  sylva. 

43.  Volsci  et  Priveknum. 

Hos  super  advenit  Volscft  de  gente  Camilla 
Agmen  agens  equitum  et  floi  entes  aere  catenas. 

Pulsus  ob  invidiam  regno,  viresque  superbas, 

Priverno  antiqua  Metabus  cum  excederet  urbe. 

Ecce  fugae  medio  summis  Amasenus  abundans 
Spumaba't  ripis,  tantus  se  nubibus  imber 
Ruperat. 

Apres  la  guerre  des  Latins,  la  reponse  hardie  d’un 
citoyen  de  Privernum  valut  a  ses  compatriotes  la 
paix  et  la  bourgeoisie  de  Rome. 

44.  Lanuvium.  Dans  ce  meme  terns  on  donna 
la  bourgeoisie  aux  Lanuviens,  a  condition  que  les 
Romains  participassent  au  temple  et  au  bois  sacre 
de  Junon  Sospita. 

45.  V elitr^e.  Comme  ceux  de  Velitire  s’etoient 
sou  vent  r6volt6s,  on  les  transporta  au-deb\  du  Tibre, 
leur  defendant  de  se  jamais  trouver  de  lautre  c6t6 
de  la  rivi&re  sous  la  peine  de  mille  livres  d’airain, 
ou  de  la  prison,  jusqu’a  ce  que  l’amende  fut  pay£e. , 
On  envoya  une  colonie  sur  les  terres  de  leurs  s£na- 
teurs. 

46.  Forum  Appii. 

- inde  forum  Appt 

Differtum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

47.  Antium.  Apr&s  la  guerre  des  Latins,  on 
envoya  une  nouvelle  colonie  a  Antium,  avec  droit! 
de  bourgeoisie.  Mais  on  emmena  les  galores  des* 
Antiates  et  on  leur  interdit  la  navigation. 

48.  Setia. 
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48.  Setia.  Onyenvoyaunecolonie,  A.U.C.  372: 


51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


49-  Aricia.. 

50.  Cales. 
Fundi. 
Formic.  . 
Acerr^e.  . 
Terracina. 
Luceria  . 
SuESSA  AuRU 
Saticula. 
SoilA,  .  . 

Minturn^e. 
SlNUESSA. 
PUTEOLI. 
Salernum.  , 
Fabrateria. 
Fregelue. 


57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 


NCA 


A.U.C. 413. 
A.U.C. 433. 
A.U.C.  436. 
A.U.C. 436. 
A.U.C. 437. 
A.U.C.  440. 
A.U.C.  444. 
A.U.C.  447. 
A.U.C. 447:*' 
A.U.C.  459. 
A.U.C.  459. 
A.U.C.  459.  ~ 
A.U.C.575. 
A.U.C.  575. 
A.U.C.  630. 
A.U.C.  5 14. 


Pour  ces 
colonics 
v.Veil.Pat. 
1.  i.  c.14, 15, 


Le  calcul  de  Velleius  parolt  un  peu  embrouill£ 
pour  qui  voudroit  l’^plucher  un  peu  soigneuse- 
ment.  Dans  cette  reduction  je  me  suis  pajticu- 
likrement  attach^  aux  consulats  qu’il  a  indiqu^s 
pcomme  aux  dates  les  mieux  constat^es. 

65.  Ostia.  Le  Tibre,  avant  que  de  se  jetter  dans 
la  mer,  se  partage  en  deux  bras  qui  forment  Hie 
sacr£e.  La  ville  d’Ostie  est  situ6e  k  l’une  des  ®erg-d 
embouchures  sur  le  continent,  et  le  fameuxportdu  Chemins, 
meme  nom  a  rembouchure  septentrionale  aussi  sur  p!u7,u9, 
le  continent.  Connne  le  limon,  qui  remplissoit  ces 
embouchures,  emp&choitles  grands  vaisseaux  de  8i4- 
i’approcher  des  c6tes,  Jules  C^sar  con^ut  ledessein 
le  ce  port,  mais  ce  fut  Claude  qui  l’ex^cuta  avec 
des  d6penscs  prodigieuses.  11  fit  creuser  un  grand 
Y  port, 
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Plin.  Epist. 
ii.  17. 


Juvenal. 
Satir.xii.  70. 


port,  batit  deux  grandes  levies  de  terre  et  de  ma*\ 
ponnerie,  pour  en  embrasser.  le  contour,  et.  con- 
struisit  h  l’entree  une  ile  artificielle,  dont  on  appuya 
les  fondemens  sur  le  fameux  navire  qui  avoit  ap- 
porte  Fobelisque  d’Alexandrie.  Sur  cette  ile  il 
eleva  un  phare.  Dans  ,  la  suite  Trajan  r^para  cet 
ouvrage.  Comme  le  chemin.du  port  etoit  ti&s  fre- 
quente  on  lavoit  partage.  en  deux  parties,  Tune 
pour  ceux  qui  alloient  a  Rome,  l’autre  pour  ceux 
qui  en  revenoient.  . 

66.  Laurens.  La  maison  de  campagnede  Pline 
£toit  a  dix-sept  milles  de  Rome.  Pour  y  aller  on 
.suivoit  le  cliemin  de  Laurentinum,  jusqu'au  quatoi- 
zi&memilliaiie,  ou  cclui  d’Ostie,  jusqu'au  onzi&me. 
La  route  est  en  partie  sablonneuse,  et  fatigante  pour 
les  voitures,  raais  ties  agitable  lorsqu’on  la  fait  a 
cheval.  La  variety  du  pays,  les  pres,  les  paturagesy 
etles  troupeaux  nombreux  de  bceufs  et  de  chevaux 
qui  descendent  des  montagnes  pour  y  jouir  du 
-soleil  du  printems,  tout  contribuoit  a  embellir  ce 
canton.  On  y  manque  d’caux  courantes,  mais  on 
creuse  partout  des  puits,  et  Ton  trouve  toujours; 
tr&s  pr&s  de  la  surface  une  excellente  eau,  que  le 
voisinage  de  la  mer  n’a  point  corrompu.  On  a 
beaucoup  de  bois  et  de  lait,  mais  la  met  n’est  pas 
poissonneuse.  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  maisons  de 
campagne  le  long  de  cette  cdte. 

67*  Alba. 


gratus  liilo, 


Atque  novercali  sedes  proelata  Lav’rno, 

Conspicilnr  sublimis  apex:  cui  Candida  nomen 
Scrofa  dedit,  laetis  Phrygibus  mirabile  sumen, 

Et  nunquam  visis  triginta  clara  mamillis. 

68.  OstiA. 
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68.  OsTiA. 

Tandem  intrat  positas  inclnsa  per  aquora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  Pharon,  porrectaque  brachia  rursum 
Qiias  Pelago  currunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 
Italiam ;  non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus, 

Qnos  natura  dedit : - : 

69.  Circeium. 

Proxima  Circaeae  radnntur  litora  terras ; 

Dives  inaccessos  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbis 
Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum, 

Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas. 

Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  iraeque  leonum 
Vincla  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum: 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  praesepibus.ursi 
Saevire,  et  formoe  magnorum  ululare  luporum  : 

Quos  hominum  ex  facie  Dea  sasva  potentibus  lierbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  et  terga  ferarum. 

70.  Cajeta. 

Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  iEneia  nutrix, 

TEternam  moriens  famam,  Cajeta,  dedisti: 

Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus;  ossaque  liomeit 
Hesperia  in  magna  (si  qua  est  ea  gloria)  signant. 


Juvenal. 

Satir.xii.75. 


Virg. 

JEtieid.  vii. 
10— 21. 


Idem.  vii.  i. 


71.  Lucui^li  Vill^e.  Lueullus  tira  de  quelques  Berg, 
lies  du  Nil  un  beau  marbre  noir,  dont  il  se  servit  chemins. 
beaueoup  dans  ses  batimens.  II  fut  le  seul  parti- 
culier  qui  donna  son  nom  4  une  esp&ee  de  inarbre. 

72.  Cumai.  La  ville  de  Cumes,  la  plus  aneienne  strab.  1.  v. 
de  toutes  les  colonies  Greeques  en  Italie,  fut  fondle  p- 168, 
par  ceux  de  la  ville  du  Cumes  en  Asie,  et  eeux  de 

la  ville  de  Chaleis  dans  Pile  d’Eub^e.  Les  eom- 
meneemens  de  la  eolonie  furent  brillans.  Elle 
£tendit  bientdt  sa  domination  sur  les  eliamps  fer- 
tiles  qu’on  nommoit  Phl£gr£ens ;  mais/les  Campa- 
vol.  iv.  s  niens 
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Virg. 
JEneid. 
J.  vi.  2. 

Id.  vi.9. 


niens  la  soumirent  enfin,  et  trait&rent  ses  habitant 
avec  beaucoup  cle  tyrannie  et  d’indignite.  II  reste 
encore  quelques  vestiges  des  moeurs  et  des  usages 
Grecs.  Aupr&s  de  la  ville  il  y  a  un  assez  grand 
bois  dont  le  terrein  est  sablonneux  et  sans  eau.  Ce 
fut.  1&  que  Sexte  Pompee  rassembla  sa  flotte  de 
corsaires.  Un  endroit  qui  manquojt  d’eau  me  paroit 
un  singulier  rendez-vous  pour  une  escadre. 

- tandem  Euboi’cis  Cumarum  adlabitur  oris. 

At  pins  iEneas  arces  quibus  altus  Apollo 
Praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibyllae, 

Antrum  immane,  petit;  magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 
Delius  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura. 

Jam  subeunt  Triviae  lucos,  atque  aurea  tecta. 

Daedalus, - 


Id.  yi.  17. 


Id.  vi.  41. 


Juvenal. 
Satir.  ill. 
1—5. 


Chalcidicaque  levis  tandem  super  adstitit  arce. 
Redditus  hie  primum  terris,  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacravit 
Remigium  alarum,  posuitque  immania  templa. 

- vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos. 

Excisum  Euboi'cae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum, 
Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum: 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllas. 
Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 

Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllas. 
Janua  Bajarum  est,  et  gratum  litus  amceni 
Secess&s, - 


Veil.  Pater-  Peu  de  terns  apr£s  la  guerre  de  Troie  les  babitans 
Roman.’  de  Chalcis  fond&rent  la  ville  de  Cumes.  Hippo- 
Bunnaiu111’  cles-et  Megasthenes  y  conduisirent  une  flotte  dont 
le  corns  £toit  dirig£  (dit-on)  par  une  colombe  qui 
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les  pr£c6doit  toujours ;  ou  selon  d’autres,  par  des 
sons  d’airain  semblables  £t  ceux  dont  on  se  sert  dans 
les  rits  de  Cer£s,  et  qu’ils  entendoient  pendant  la 
nuit.  Cumes-  envoya  bientdt  une  colonie  qui 
fonda  Naples.  La  belle  situation  de  Cumes  et  sa 
fid61it6  aux  Romains  l’ont  fait  fleurir,  mais  le  voi- 
sinage  des  Osci  lui  a  fait  perdre  les  moeurs  Grecques 
en  bonne  partie.  La  grandeur  des  murailles  montre 
quelle  a  du  6tre  l’ancienne  splendeur  de  cette 
ville. 

Selon  Euskbe,  Cumes  ne  fut  fondle  que  311  ans 
apres  la  guerre  de  Troie. 

Naples.  Naples  est  une  colonie  des  Cum6-  strab.Geog. 
ens.  Comme  elle  s’est  distingu^e  par  sa  fid61it6 
aux  Romaius  elle.  a  mieux  conserve  les  moeurs 
Grecques.  Son  ancienne  grandeur  se  prouve 
£galement  par  l’&endue  de  ses  murailles.  Naples, 
fondle originairement  par  les  Cum6ens,  fut  obligee 
de  recevoir  dans  la  suite  une  colonie  de  Campa- 
niens,  ce  qui  a  un  peu  m61ang6  les  moeurs.  Celles 
des  Grecs  l’emportent  cependant  de  beaucoup.  On 
y  voit  des  confrairies  religieuses,  des  lieux  d’exer- 
cicepourla  jeunesse,  des  combats  gymniques  c6\6- 
br6s  par  I’ordre  d’un  oracle,  aupr&s  du  tombeau  de 
Parthenope,  une  des  Sir&nes.  La  beauts  du  lieu, 
les  bains  chauds  qui  sont  tr&s  om£s,  et  les  usages 
Grecs  qui  y  r&gnent,  en  font  une  retraite  charm  ante 
pour  ces  Romains  que  i’age,  les  infirmit6s,  ou  le 
Caract&re  ont  d£gout6  du  tracas  des  affaires,  et  de 
la  capitals 

Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat  ^ri.rg  Georg. 

Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti. 

s  2  N^ron 


Tacit.  Ann. 
xv.  33. 
Sueton.  in 
Neron. 
e.  20,  25. 


Hist.  Civile 
de  Naples 
par  Giau- 
none.  v.  i 
p.  20—31. 


Vug. 
A2neid. 
vi.  232. 


Berg. 
Grands 
Chemins, 
1.  iv.  c.  49. 
p.  811. 


Cluver.  Ital. 
Antiq.  1.  iv, 
J).  1137. 
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Neron  la  choisit  comme  une  ville  Grecque,  pour 
y  faire  le  premier  essai  des  thb&tres  publics.  II  y 
chanta  a  une  assemble  trbs  nombreuse,  avec  tant 
d’ardeur,  qu’un  tremblement  de  terre,  qui  bbranla 
le  thb&tre,  put  A  peine  rinterrompre.  A  son  retour 
des  jeux  de  la  Grbce,  il  suivit  tous  les  usages  des 
vainqueiirs.  II  fit  son  entree,  dans  Naples  par  Une 
breche  faite  exprbs,  et  dans,  un  char  de  triomphe, 
attele  de  chevaux  blancs. 

Elle  etoit  ville  libre  et  allibe ;  du  terns  des  Ro- 
mains,  se  gouvemant  par  ses  propres  loix,  et  ne 
devant  pour  tout  tribut  que  le  secours  de  ses  vais- 
seaux  en  terns  de  guerre.  Elle  refusa  m£me  la 
bourgeoisie  de  Rome.  Enfin  sous  les  empereurs, 
elle  devint  colonie.  Parmi  ses  confrairies,  les  plus 
connues  btoient  celles  d’Eumelus,  d’Hebon,  de  Cas¬ 
tor,  et  d’Aristbe. 

Misenum. 

At  pius  iEneas  ingenti  mole  sepulchrum 
Imponit,  suaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubamque, 

Monte  sub  aerio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  aeternuraque  tenet  per  secula  nomen. 

Auguste  fit  faire  un  beau  port  a  Misenum  capa¬ 
ble  de  recevoir  un  grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux ;  ce 
fuf  la  qu’il  btablit  la  flotte  destinbe  k  la  garde  de  la 
mer  Toscane. 

Nbron  ayant  ordonnb  k  ses  galbres  de  revenir  en 
Campanie,  k  un  jour  prbcis  ils  partirent  de  Formies, 
mais  ayant  rencontrb  une  tempbte.furieuse,  elles  ne 
purent  point  doubler  le  promontoire  de  Misenum, 
mais,elles  bclioubrent  sur  la  cdtede  Cumes. 

Puteoli.  Cette  ville  est  appellee  Puteoli  pair 

les  ; 
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les  Latins,  et  Dicasarchia  par  les  Grecs.  Ce  n’est 
pas  que  les  poetes  Remains  ne  se  servent  quelque- 
fois  du  nom  de  Dicagarchia,  et  que  les  liistoriens 
Grecs  qui  ont  v£cu  sous  l’empire  Romain,  ne  la 
nomment  quelquefois  Puteoli.  Elle  fut  batie  par 
les  Samiens  la  quatri&me  ann6e  de  la  soixante-qua- 
tri^me  Olympiade,  521  ans  avant  Jesus  Christ. 

Elle  n’etoit  dans  le  commencement  que  le  port 
de  Cumes,  situ£e  sur  le  bord  du  rivage.  Dans  la 
seconde  guerre  Punique,  ses  habitans  la  plac&rent 
1&  ou  elle  est  actuellement  dans  un  terrein  rempli 
de  souffre,  de  volcans,  et  de  sources  m morales.  Elle 
est  tr£s  commepfante ;  ses  ports  et  ses  moles  sont 
construits  avec  beaucoup  dart.  Un  sable  dont on 
fait  un  ciment  qui  se  durcit  dans  l’eau,  leur  donne 
une  grande  facility  a  faire  toute  sorte  d’ouvrages 
dans  la  mer. 

Du  terns  de  Cic£ron  Puteoli  6toit  ville  libre  et 
autonome. 

N6ron  donna  k  l’ancienne  ville  de  Puteoli,  les. 
droits  d’une  colonie  et  son  propre  nom. 

Les  liabitans  de  Puteoli  £rig£rent  k  Antonin  le 
pieux,  un  arc  de  triomphe,  pour  avoir  r£par6  le 
port  et  les  moles  de  leur  ville.  Un  golfe  de  trois 
mi  lie  six  cens  pas  Romains  de  largeur  s£pare  les 
villes  de  Puteoli  et  de  Baies.  Ce  fut  D  que  Cali¬ 
gula  fit  construire  son  fameux  pont.  11  le  com- 
posa  de  navires  ronds,  accoupl£s  deux  k  deux,  et 
arr&t£s  a  leurs  ancres.  II  les  couvrit  ensuite  d’une 
Iev6e  de  terre,  qu’il  fit  payer  de  grands  carreaux  de 
pierre.  11  passa  en  triomphe  sur  ce  pont  deux 
jours  cons^cutifs.  Le  premier  jour  -h  cheval  por- 
s  3  tant 


Strab.Geog. 
1.  t.  p.  169. 


Cicero,  in 
Rul.  de 
Leg.  Agrar. 
Orat.  ii.  31. 

Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  27. 

Berg. 

Grands 

Chemins, 

1.  ii.  c.  40. 

р.  300. 

Idem,  1.  ir. 

с.  36,  p.738. 
Sueton.  in 
Caligul. 

c.  19. 
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tant  la  cuirasse  d’Alexandre,  et  le  lendcmain  dans 


Berg. 

Grands 

Chemins, 

J.  ii.  c.  16. 
p.  170-175. 
Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.58.  vi.26. 


Strab.Geog. 
I.  v.  p.  168 
—170. 


Horat. 

Carm. 

1.  ii.  18. 


Juv.  Sat. 
xi,  49. 

Virg.  Geog. 
1.  ii.,161 — 
165. 


un  char  attel6  de  deux  chevaux  c616bres,  toujours 
environne  d’un  grands  corps  de  cavalerie  et  d’infan- 
terie,  qu’il  harangua  sur  le  pont,  et  a  qui  il  fit  une 
distribution  d’argent. 

Dans  le  chemin  de  Puteoli  &  Naples  se  trouve 
la  montagne  de  Pausilipus  qui  s’^tend  jusqu’a  la 
mer.  On  Fa  perc6  a  jour  pour  y  faire  un  passage 
souterrain  oil  deux  voitures  peuvent  passer  de  front. 
II  a  environ  un  mille  de  longueur,  sur  douze  aquinze 
pieds  de  largeur  et  de  hauteur.  II  ne  re^oit  Fair 
et  le  jour  que  par  plusieurs  soupirails.  Strabon 
attribue  ce  grand  ouvrage  k  un  certain  Cocceius, 
(celui  peut-etre  dont  Tacite  fait  mention,)  mais  la 
tradition  du  pays  le  donne  a  Lucullus.  Quoiqu’il 
en  soit,  le  roi  Alphonse  d’Arragon  le  r£para,  et  le 
viceroi  Don  Pierre  de  Tol&de  Facheva. 

Baj;e.  Le  luxe  et  la  sant6  attirfcrent  les  Ro- 
mains  a  Baies,  dont  la  situation  6toit  charmante, 
et  les  eaux  niin^rales  tr&s  salutaires.  Des  maisons 
de  campagne  couvroient  tous  ses  environs.  Les 
bains  sont  nombreux  et  magnifiques,.  et  Fon  a  con- 
struit  autour  d’eux  une  ville  nouvelle  aussi  grande 
que  Puteoli. 

Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsura  funus,  ac  sepulchri 
Immemor  struis  domos; 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges 
Summovere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 

Qui  vertere  solum  Bajas  et  ad  Ostia  currunt. 
Litorinus  et  Avernus  Lacus. 

An  memorem.  portus  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra, 

Atque 
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Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  zequor: 

Julia  qud  ponto  longe  mugitunda  refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  zestus  Averuis  ? 

Ce  fut  Agrippa  qui  fit  toils  ces  ouvrages.  Voici 
l’id^e  qu’on  peut  s’en  faire  en  combinant  les  r£cits 
de  Strabon  et  de  Servius.  1.  Le  lac  Lucrin  etoit 
proprement  un  golfe  long  et  etroit ;  mais  comme 
l’id^e  d’en  faire  un  port  s’etoit  pr6sent6e  aux  an- 
ciens  habitans  du  canton,  Agrippa  trouva  une 
lev6e  de  terre  qui  traversoit  son  embouchure,  et 
qui  etoit  a$sez  large  pour  porter  un  chariot ;  il  la 
.fit  r^tablir  dans  toute  sa  longueur  qui  etoit  d’un 
mille;  y  laissant  une  ouverture  (apparemment  au 
moyen  d’un  pont-levis)  pour  les  vaisseaux.  Ce  port 
n’a  jamais  cependant  pu  servir  que  pour  les  plus 
petits  vaisseaux,  mais  lap&che  deshuitres  yest  tr&s 
considerable.  2.  II  fit  cou per  une  communication 
entre  le  lac  Lucrin,  et  celui  d’Averiie  qui  n’en  etoit 
s6par6  que  par  une  petite  langue,  et  fit  entrer  la  mer 
dans  ce  dernier,  qui  etoit  situe  plus  dans  I’interieur 
desi  terres.  Agrippa  en  fit  un  port  tr£s  magni- 
fique  et  tr£s  commode  pour  la  reception  des  vais¬ 
seaux.  3.  Le  lac  Averne  etoit  dans  un  emplace¬ 
ment  singulier.  Des  montagnes  escarpees,  cou- 
vertes  de  for£ts  anciennes  et  sombres  l’environ- 
noient  de  toutes  parts,  et  ses  eaux  etoient  tr£s  pro- 
fondes  m&me  tout  pr£s  des  bords.  II  etoit  devenu 
le  theatre  des  fables.  C’etoit  le  lac  infernal  d’Ho- 
m^re;  on  voyoit  tout  auprfcs  la fontaine  de  Styx; 
jamais  oiseau  n’avoit  pu  traverser  l’A verne  sans  y 
tomber  mort.  Ses  rivages  etoient  remplies  des  ha¬ 
bitations  des  Cimmeriens;  c’etoient  des  mortels 
s  4  (dirai- 


Strab.Geog. 
1.  v.  p.  168 
—169. 
Serv.  ad. 
loc.  Virgil. 


Strabon. 
Idem.  1.  v. 
p.  171. 


Idem.  1.  v. 
p.  172. 


Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  67. 
Sueton.  in 
Tiber,  c.  41 
—43—72. 
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(dirai-je  ou  des  ombres)  qui  demeuroient  dans  des 
maisons  souterraines  oil  ils  ne  voyoient  jamais  le  so- 
leil.  Agrippa  fit  couper  ces  bois,  les  environs  du 
lac  se  d^frich brent  et  se  peuplbrent  bientdt,  et 
toutes  ces  fables  disparurent. 

Prochyta  et  Pithecus;e.  Ces  lies  (le  sepul¬ 
chre  fabuleux  de  Typhon)  paroissent  assises  sur  des 
feux  souterrains,  qui  percent  tr£s  souvent  par  les 
volcans  et  les  tremblemens  de  terre,  et  toujours 
par  les  eaux  ^chaudes.  Un  tremblement  de  terre 
d6tacha  Prochyta  des  autres  lies. 

Capre^e.  II  y  avoit  auparavant  deux  bourgs, 
Du  terns  de  Strabon  il  n’en  restoit  qu’un  seul.  Au¬ 
guste  rendit  les  ,lles  Pitecuses  aux  Napolitains  en 
^change  pour  celle-ci,  qu’il  s’appropria,  et  ou  il  fit 
beaucoup  de  batimens. 

Tibere  gouta  beaucoup  cette  lie ;  la  beauts  dc 
la  vue,  (de  cette  c6te  de  Campanie  si  belle  avant 
Irruption  du  mont  Vesuve,)  la  douceur  du  climat, 
le  promontoire  de  Surrentinum  dont  ^elle  n’etoit 
61oign6e  que  de  trois  miiles;  tout  en  faisoit  une 
retraite  d^licieuse :  pendant  qu’une  mer  orageuse, 
des  rochers  qui  l’entouroient  et  qu’on  ne  pouvoit 
gr&vir  que  par  un  seul  endroit,  la  rendoient  une  soli¬ 
tude  digne  du  caract&re  sauvage  et  soup^onneux 
de  ce  tyran.  Il  y  batit  douze  maisons  de  cam- 
pagne  pour  les  diffi6rentes  saisons ;  toutes  dignes 
de  la  magnificence  et  de  la  d6bauche  du  maltre, 
Les  bois  6toient  remplis  de  lieux  de  prostitution,  et 
des  satyres  et  des  nymphes  ne  les  laissoient  point 
oisifs.  Tibfcre  se  fixa  k  Capr6es  A.  U.  C.  780,  et 
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dans  dix  ans,  jusqu'a  sa  mort,  il  n’en  sortit  que 
deux  fois. 

Sect.  IX. 

LUCANIA  ET  BRUTTRJM. 

Lucania.  Le  sang  unissoit  les  Lucaniens  et 
les  Bruttiens  avant  que  les  Romains  en  formassent 
une  province.  L’un  et  l’autre  peuple  sortoient  des 
Samnites,  dont  les  colonies  successives  se  poussoient 
peu  a.peu  jusqu’a  I’extr6mit6  de  l’ltalie.  On  ig¬ 
nore  l’epoque  ou  les  Lucaniens  se  detacherent  du 
corps  des  Samnites,  mais  on.sait  que  vers  fan  356 
avant  J.  C.  une  grande  multitude  de  bergers  Lu¬ 
caniens  se  jettbrent  sur  les  d6bris  de  la  monarchic 
de  Syracuse  et  prirent  la  forme  d’une  nation  et  le 
nom  de  Bruttiens.  Quelques  uns  ont  cru  que 
c’6toit  uir  sobriquet  injurieux  d’esclaves  fugitifs 
que  leurs  voisins  leur  dohnoient.  Cette  region 
^toit  la  scute  qui  s’etendit  aux  deux  mers,  jusqu’au 
Silarus  sur  la  mer  Toscane  qui  la  separoit'de  la 
Campanie,  et  jusqu’au  Bradanus  sur  le  golfe  de 
Tarente  .qui  la  divisoit  de  l’Apulie.  Ces  deux  na¬ 
tions  demeurerent  toujours .  fiddles  a  leurs  ayeux 
Samnites  et  souffrirent  avec  eux.  Des  revers  per- 
jpetuels  les  avoient  tellement  abattus  que  du  terns 
de  Strabon  ils  vivoient  6pars  dans  quelques  bour- 
gades  obscures  et  foibles,  ayant  perdu  leurs  usages; 
leur  langue,  et  tout  ce  qui  peut  distinguer  un  corps 
politique.  On  ne  peut  suivre  une  autre  m6thode, 
en  parlant  de  cette  province,  que  celle-ci,  1.  La  Lu- 
canie  propre,  et2.  Le  Bruttium. 
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Lucania  Phopria.  Les  bornes  de  la  Luca- 
liie  sont  faciles  a  marquei\  Du  c6t6  des  terres 
c’^toient  celles  de  la  region.  Le  Laus  sur  la  mer 
Toscane  et  le  Crathis  sur  le  golfe  de  Tarente  la 
separoient  du  Bruttium.  L’Apennin  la  coupoit  du 
nord  au  midi,  et  formoit  ainsi  deux  parties,  dont 
celle  du  golfe  de  Tarente  6toit  une  grande  et  belle 
plaine  arros6e  de  vingt  rivieres.  J’y  trouve,  1.  Sy- 
baris,  ou  Thurium;  2.  Zagarina;  3.  Heraclea  entre 
le  Siris  et  l’Aciris;  4.  Metapontum;  5.  Grumen- 
tum;  et  b.  Acalandra.  L’autre  cqt£  de  l’Apennin 
n’offroit  qu’un  pays  plus  £troit  eteng6n6ral  sablon- 
neux  et  peu  fertile.  J’y  vois,  1.  Passtum  ou  Po- 
sidonium;  2.  Elsa  ou  Velia;  3.  Pyxus  ou  Bux- 
entum.  Je  ne  parle  pas  de  quelques  bourgades 
dont  nous  ne  connoissons  que  les  noms. 

Sybaris.  Cette  ville  Grecque,  situee  entre 
les  deux  rivieres  Sybaris  et  Crathis,  et  qui  s’etendoit 
de  l’une  a  l’autre  dans  un  espace  de  cinquante 
stades,  devint  puissante  bientbt.  Elle  avoit  rang6 
sous  ses  loix  quatre  nations  barbares;  vingt-cinq 
villes  lui  ob&ssoient.  Elle  mettoit  sur  pied  trois 
cens  milles  liommes.  II  ya  surement  de  l’hyper- 
bole;  quand  ce  nombre  seroit  celui  de  tous  ses 
citoyens  et  sujets  en  age  viril,  il  nous  donneroit 
encore  pour  cet  6tat  pr&s  de  900,000  ames.  On 
peut  s’en  contenter.  Son  luxe  egaloit  sa  puissance. 
Ses  festins  se  pr^paroient  une  ann6e  &  1’avance,  et 
lorsque  les  citoyens  voyageoient  ils  effa^oient  la 
magnificence  des  plus  grands  rois.  Les  Croto- 
niates  detruisirent  Sybaris  et  sa  puissance  510  ans 

avant 
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avant  J.  C.  Ses  malheureux  citoyens,' disperses  par. 
toute  la  GiAce,  engag^rent  les  Ath^niens  a  r^tablir 
leur  ville  l’an  452.  Thessalus,  a  la  tete  d’une  colonie 
nombreuse,  la  rebat  it  avec  beaucoup  de  regularity, 
ayant  tir6  au  cordeau  trois  grandes  rues,  coupyes 
par  quatre  autres.  Bientot  la  discorde  se  mit  dans 
l’ytat  k  l’occasion  du  partage  des  terres.  Les  nou- 
vaux  citoyens  exterminyrent  les  anciens,  et  de- 
meuryrent  maitres  de  la  ville  sous  le  110m  de  Thu- 
riam.  Elle  fleurit  pendant  quelque  terns.  Rivale 
‘  malheureuse  de  Tarente,  elle  se  mit  sous  la  pro¬ 
tection  des  Romains  qui  lui  envoy erent  uiie  colo- 

Inie.  Elle  prit  alors  le  nom  de  Copice ,  mais  elle  ne 
xegagna  plus  son  ancienne  splendeur. 

Lagaria,  colonie  des  Phoceens;  son  vin  ytoit 
doux,  et  tiAs  estimy  par  les  mydecins. 

Heraclea,  colonie  des.  Phocyens.  On  y  mon- 
troit  un  Palladium ,  relique  fameuse  qu’on  se 
i  vantoit  aussi  de  posseder  a  Rome,  k  Lavinium,  et 
dans  plusieurs  autres  endroits. 

Metapontum.  La  tradition  veut  qu’un  ca- 
pitaine  Pylien,  sypary  par  une  temp£te  de  Nes¬ 
tor  son  chef  dans  leur  retour  de  Troie,  ait  fondy 
Metapontum ;  mais  l’histoire  en  fait  une  colonie  des 
Achyens  que  les  Lacydymoniens  avoierit  chassy  de 
leur  pays :  aussi  furent-ils  toujours  les  ennemis  im- 
placables  de  ceux  de  Tarente. 

La  vigne  est  quelquefois  tr^s  grande;  il  yen 
avoit  des  colonnes  dans  le  temple  de  JunonA  Meta¬ 
pontum. 

Basstum.  Cette  ville,  nommle  -par  les  Grecs 
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Posidonium ,  et  qui  a  don n 6  son  nom  au  golfe  ou 
elle  est  situ£e,  est  une  colonie  Dorienne,  qui  a 
pass£  successivement  aux  Sybarites,  aux  Lucaniens, 
et  aux.  Romains.  Elle  est  situ6e  aupr&s  du  SilarusJ 

On  voit  aupr&s  de  Passtum,  un  etang  sal 6,  d’ou 
sort  une  riviere  de  la  meme  quality,  qui,  apr£s  un 
corns  de  deux  milles,  se  perd  dans  les  marais,  et 
rend  le  climat  de  Passtum  assez  mal  sain.  Ce  fut 
aupr&s  de  cet  6  tang,  Stagnum  Salsum ,  que  Crassus 
remporta  un  avantage  sur  les  gladiateurs, 

- * - - —  quern  Picentia  Paesto 

Misit, - - - 

Forsitan  et  pingues  hortos  quse  cura  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  P<esti. 

Les  Romains  envoybrent  une  colonie  a  Paestum 
A.  U.  C".  480. 

Fluvius  Silarus.  Le  Silarus,  qui  re^oit  le 
Tanagrus,  a  la  propri£t6  de  changer  en  pierre  le 
bois  qu’on  y  jette  sans  lui  faire  perdre  sa  couleur 
ni  sa  figure. 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque  virentem 
Plurimus  Alburnum  volitans,  cui  nomen  Asilo 
Romanum  est  cestron  Graii  vertere  vocantes: 

Asper,  acertA  sonans  :  quo  tota  exterrita  sylvis 
Diffugiunt  armenta,  furit  mugitibus  ajther 
Concussus,  sylvagque,  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 

Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite  tradunt 
Duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inolescere  ramis. 

Velia.  Cette  ville,  appellee  par  les  Grecs  Elcea, 
est  une  colonie  des  Phociens.  Ce  peuple  s’y  retira 
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apr&s  la  prise  de  sa  ville  par  les  Perses.  Un'terri- 
toire  borne  et  sterile  l’obligeade  s’attacher  a  la  mer. 
Une  marine  puissante  et  de  sages  loix  le  mirent 
oientot  en  6tat  de  se  d^fendre  avec  a  vantage  con- 
cfe  les  Lucaniens  et  le  peuple  de  Psestum  quoi- 
ju’ils  lui  fusSent  tr&s  sup6rieurs  en  forces. 


Pro.  Palinurus. 

- 1  tua  finitimi  longe  Iateque  per  urbes  Virg. 

Prodigiis  acti  coelestibus  ossa  piabunt,  •  vi,  37 

Et  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  solemnia  mittent : 
iEternumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit. 

His  diclis  curae  emotae,  pulsusque  parumper 
Corde  dolor  tristi :  gaudet  cognomine  terra. 


Buxentum..  Buxentum,  ou  Pyxus,  est  a  la  strab.Geog. 
ois  le.  nom  du  promontoire,  de  la  riviere,  et  de  la  Vc-i.Paterc. 
ille.  Ceux  de  Messana  y  envoykrent  une  colonie,  L  *'  c‘ 
ui  se  dispersa  bientot.  Les  Romains  y  en  dtabli- 
ent  une  l’an  de  Rome  558. 

- - quae  Buxentia  pubes 

Aptabat  dextris,  irrasae  robora  clavae. 

- seu  sunt  Buxentia  cordi 

Rura  magis,  centum  Cereri  fruticantia  culmis. 

:  Comme  Buxentum  £toit  un  pays  sterile,  Cluvier  ciuvier. 

conjecture  qu’il.faut  lire  Byzacia ,  la  parti e  la 
ms. fertile  de  l’Afrique.  L’id6e  est  ing6nieuse;  et 
epuis  Cluvier,  Byzacia,  appuye  de  fautorite.  d’un  cus  pubiie 
IS.  est  entr6  dans  le  texte  de  Silius  Italicus.  .11  bold!1?6'1 
le  parolt  cependant  qu’  Hannibal  :qe  peut  gu&res  Utrecl,t' 
frir  k  ses  soldats  que  le  choix  des  campagnes  Ita- 
ques,  le  prix  de  leur  victoire ;  selon  l’usage  an- 
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cien  d’envoyer  des  colonies  sur  les  terres  dont  on 
d£pouilloit  des  peuples  vaincus. 

II.  Bruttium.  Comme  il  n’6toit  point  soudi- 
vis£  par  la  politique  il  faut  suivre  la  methode  que 
nous  fournit  la  nature.  Sur  la  cote  Toscane  je 
trouve,  1.  Cerillas;  2.  Clampetia;  3.  Terina ;  4. 
Tempsa;  5.  Lamelia;  6.  Vibo  Valentia ;  7.  Me- 
dama;  8.  Taurianum ;  9.  Scyllseum,  avecson  pro¬ 
montoire,  le  promontoire  Ceenis,  la  colonne  de  Rhe- 
gium  ;  10.  Rhegium,  et  le  promontoire  Leucopetra, 
la  pointe  la  plus  meridionale  de  l’ltalie.  Du  promon¬ 
toire  Leucopetra  a  celui  d’Hercule,  la  cdte  suit  la 
direction  de  l’occident  a  l’orient.  Aprks  avoir  tourn£ 
.celui-ci,  on  se  porte  au  nord.  J’y  vois  le  promon¬ 
toire  Zephyrium,  1.  Locri,  la  Sagra ;  2.  Caulonia, 
le  promontoire  Cocinthum;  3.  Scyllaceum  ;  4.  Le 
Camp  d’Hannibal ;  5.  Petilia,  les  trois  promontoires 
Iapygiens  et  l’entr^e  du  golfe  de  Tarente ;  le  tem- 
pie  de  Junon  Lacinienne ;  6.  Croton,  le  Nasethus; 
7-  Crimisa,  avec  sa  rivi&re  et  son  promontoire;  8. 
Ituscianum,  et  un  peu.plus  loin,  le  Crathis.  Presque 
toutes  ces  villes  6toient  des  colonies  GrecquCs 
qui  s’6toient  empar^es  des  c6tes  en  laissant  aux 
barbares  l’int^rieur  du  pays.  Celui-ci  6toit  sau- 
vage  et  mal  peupl6,  couvert  de  montagnes  qui 
6toient  une  suite  de  l’Apennin,  et  d’une  foret  im¬ 
mense  nomm6e  Sila  qui  fournissoit  de  la  poix 
excellente.  J’y  vois,  1.  Pandosia;  2.  Consentia; 
3.  Volcentum;  et  4.  Mamertuin. 

Ce.RI LIjIE.  • 

— - - Et  exhaustae  mox  Paeno  Marte,  Cerilla. 

Tempsa. 
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Tempsa.  Cette  ville,  nomm£e  anciennement 
Temesa,  £toit  fameuse  du  terns  d’Homkre  pour  ses 
mines  de  cuivre  dont  Strabon  a  vu  les  traces.  Les 
marchands  y  venoient  de  la  Gr£ce. 

Ej  T e/xsmjv  fxiTU  - - 

On  observoit  a  Tempsa  un  usage  assez  commun 
parmi  les  Payens,  d’offrir  tous  les  ans  une  jeune 
fille  pour  appaiser  un  g£nie  irrite  qui  devoit  &tre 
Ulysse.  Un  jeune  Grec  eut  la  bardiesse  de  se 
battre  avec  le  g£nie,  qui  s’enfuit  et  qui  se  jetta  a 
la  mer.  La  superstition  finit,  maisla  fable  continua 
toujours  de  faire  partie  du  symbole  des  Tempsains. 
Pausanias  y  vit  un  ancien  tableau  ou  Cette  aven- 
ture  £toit  repr£sent£e. 

Vibo  Valentia.  Cette  ville,  nomm£e  par 
les  Grecs  Hipponium,  6toit  une  colonie  des  Lo- 
'criens.  Les  Bruttiens  l’enlev&rent  k  ce  peuple,  -et 
les  Romains  y  envoy  efent,  A.  U.  C.  509,  une  colo¬ 
nie  qui  devint  tr bs  florissante.  Agathocle,  Roi  de  Sy¬ 
racuse,  s’6tant  rendu  maitre  de  la  ville,  y  construisit 
un  port.  La  ville  est  situ6e  au  milieu  de  riches 
prairies  orn£es  de  fleurs  de  toutes  les  esp£ces.  La 
tradition  se  saisit  de  cette  circonstance  pour  y 
transporter  la  sc&ne  de  l’enl^vement  de  Proser¬ 
pine. 

Rhegium.  Cette  ville  fut  fondee  par  ceux 
de  Chalcis.  Une  colonie  de  Mess£niens  £chapp£e 
k  la  fureur  des  Lac6d6moniens  vint  s’y  6tablir  et 
acquit  hientdt  l’autorit6  souveraine.  Elle  se  dis- 
tingua  bientdt  par  sa  puissance,  ses  colonies,  et  par 
les.  grands  hommes  qu’elle  a  produits.  Denys 
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Fancien  lapritet  la  d£truisit  de  fond  en  com  bled 
mais  son  fils  la  r^tablit  en  partie,  et  lui  donna  le 
nom  dePhcebea  quelle  ne  conscrvapas.  Elle  souffrit 
beaucoup  par  la  trahison.de  sa  garnison  Campani- 
enne  qui  6gorgea  tons  les  anciens  babitans,  et  par 
un  tremblement  de  terre.  Peu  avail t  la  guerre  sociale 
Rliegium  etoit  du  nombre  de  ces'  dix-buit  villes 
malheureuses  que  la  beaute  de  leurs  edifices,  et  la 
richesse  de  leurs  tcrres  avoient  fait  clioisir  aux 
Triumvirs  pour  assouvir  la  cupidit6  de  leurs  ve¬ 
terans.  Cependant  Cesar  accorda  sa  grace  a  Rhe- 
gium ;  mais  voyaut  que  la  ville  etoit  depeupiee  il 
y  envoya  unc  colonie  de  ses  troupes  de  la  marine, 
et  lui  donna  le  nom  de  Jalium  Rhegium.  Sa 
situation  avantageuse  Fa  sou  ten  u  dans  toutes  les 
revolutions.  C’est  le  lien  de  Fltalie  et  de  larSicile, 
dont  il  n’est  s£par£  que  par  un  detroit  de  douze 
milles  de  longueur,  et  dont  la  largeur  &  la  Colonne 
Rhegine  n’est  que  d’un  mille  et  demi. 

Haec  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina 
(Tantum  aevi  longinqua  valet  tnutare  vetustas) 
Dissiluisse  ferunt;  quuni  protinus  utraque  tellus 
Una  foret,  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 
Hesperiuin  Siciilo  latus  abscidit;  arvaque  et  urbes 
Litore  diductas  angusto  interluit  aestfi. 

Il  parolt  que  Virgile  n ’a. fait  que  suivre  une  a n- 
cienne  tradition  adoptee  par  Eschylc,  Strabon  et 
Pline  le  Naturaliste. 

Locri  Epizephyrii.  C’est  la  troisifcme  tribu 
des  Locriens.  Les  auteurs  ne  sont  pas  d’accord  de 
laquelle  des  deux  autrcs  elle  est  sortie,  des  Ozolse 
aupr&s  de  l’Etolie  ou  des  Epicnemedii  aupr&s  de 

File 
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l’ile  d’Eub£e,  mais  on  convient  que  cette  migra¬ 
tion  s’est  faite  Olymp.  xxiii.  2.  avant  J.  C.  683. 
Locri,  favorite  de  la  nature,  ne  lessen  toit  jamais  des 
horreurs  de  la  peste,  mais  elle  jouissoit  d’un  bon- 
heur  encore  plus  grand  dans  les  sages  loix  que 
Zaleucus  lui  donna;  loix  form6es  sur  l’6tude  r£- 
fRchie  de  celles  de  la  Cr&te,  de  Sparte,  et  de  TAr£o- 
page;  loix  dont  la  clart6  et  la  simplicite  surpassoient 
de  beaucoup  les  raffinemens  ingenieux  de  celles  de 
Thurium.  Dans  la  bataille  de  la  Sagra  Locri 
avoit  100,000  combattans ;  en  prenant  ce  nombre 
pour  celui  des  citoyens  en  age  viril  la  colonie 
entire  6toit  compos6e  d’environ  300,000  ames. 
Denys,  Roi  de  Syracuse  et  niaitre  de  Locri,  le  traita 
avec  une  cruaut6  et  une  insolence  que  ce  peuple 
ne  rendit  que  trop  bien  a  la  famille  innocente  et 
infortun^e  de  ce  prince.  Les  Locriens  £toient  les 
«bons  amis  des  Rh6giens,  ils  passoient  librement  sur 
les  terres  les  uns  des  autres,  mais  leurs  cigales  plus 
r£serv£es  ne  traversoient  jamais  la  riviere  qui 
faisoit  la  borne.  De  ces  cigales  il  n’y  avoit  que 
celles  de  Rhegium  qui  chantassent.  L’ariditd 
d’un  terrcin  sans  ombre  quelconque  leur  donnoit 
ce  talent. 

- cuncta  malis  habitantar  moenia  GraeciS. 

Hie  et  Ndrycii  posuerunt  moenia  Locri. 

Scyllaceum.  C’est  &  Scyllaceum,  colonie 
des  Ath6niens,  que  l’ltalie  est  la  plus  £troite.  La 
travers6e  d’une  mer  k  l’autre  n’est  que  de  vingt 
milles.  Denys  de  Syracuse  s’£toit  propos6  d’y 
cons tru  ire  une  muraille  pour  sdparer  ses  sujets 

vol.  iv.  t  de 
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Cluvier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 

1.  iv.  c.  1.5. 
p.  1310. 
Strab.Geog. 
J.  vi.  p.  262. 
T.  Liv.  xxiv. 

2.  3. 


Tit.  Liv. 
xxiv.  3. 


de  l’lsthme  du  commerce  et  des  incursions  deS 
Lucaniens.  Mais  il  ne  put  ex^cuter  ce  dessein. 

Croton.  Cette  ville,  eloign^e  de  Thulium 
de  deux'  cens  stades,  etoit  colonie  des  Ach^ens, 
fondle  dans  le  meme  terns  que  Syracuse.  Elle  se 
distinguoit  par  la  bont6  de  lair  et  la  bravoure  de 
ses  citoyens  qui  s’adonn&rent  avec  tant  de  succ&s 
a  la  gyninastique  que  sept  Crotoniates  remportk- 
rent  une  fois  les  sept  prix  des  jeux  Olympiques. 
Milon,  leur  fameux  athlete,  commandoit  en  meme 
terns  l’armee  qui  remporta  eette  victoire  signal^e 
sur  les  Sybarites.  Mais  a  la  jouraee  de  la  Sagra, 
Crotone  suecomba  a  son  tour  sous  les  armes  des- 
Locriens  et  des  Rh£giens.  Ce  combat,  ou  il  est 
question  de  130,000  Crotoniates,  me  fait  juger 
que  .la  r6publique  avoit  environ  400,000  citoyens. 
Depuis  ce  moment  Crotone  n’6prouva .  que  des* 
revers*  Denys  s’en  rendit  niaitre,  et  cette  ville, 
dont  lesmurs  avoient  douze  milles  de  circonfdrenee, 
etoit  a  peine  a  moitie  habitee  du  terns  d’Haniiibal. 

Junonis  Lacini.e  Templum.  A  six  milles 
de  Crotone,  on  voyoit  ce  temple  respect^  de  toutes 
les  nations  voisines.  Il  etoit  au  milieu  d’un  grand 
bois  sacr6  qui  renfermoit  des  paturages  fertiles  ou 
paissoient  les  troupeaux  de  la  d£ese  sans  craindre 
ni  les  homines  ni  les  animaux  feroces.  Le  soir 
cliaque  esp£ce  se  separoit  d’elle-meme  des  autres 
pour  regagner  tranquillement  son  6curie.  Les 
troupeaux  ne  contribuoient  pas  moins  aux  richesses 
du  temple  que  les  offrandes  memes.  Les  pr£tres 
avoient  employe  ce  revenu  a  faire  faire  une  colonne 
dor  massif.  Hannibal  n’osa  jamais  piller  ce  temple. 

Mais' 
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Mais  le  Censeur  Fulvius  Flaccus  fit  enlever  la 
xnoiti6 destinies,  qui  etoient  de  marbre,  pour  couvrir 
son  temple  de  la  fortune  des  Chevaliers.  Sa  mort 
subite  fut  attribute  a  la  vengeance  de  Junon  et  le 
S£nat  fit.remporter  les  tuiles.  La  l£gende  porte 
qu’un  autel  placd  devant  le  temple  ne  voyoit  ja¬ 
mais  ses  cendres'£branl£es  le  moins  du  monde  par 
les  vents. 

Pandosia.  Cette  ancienne  ville  des  Oeno- 
triens  et  ensuitedes  Bruttiens  6toitplac.£e  sur  trois 
col  lines.  L’ Acheron  couloit  sous  ses  murs.  Ce 
fut  la  que  p£rit  Alexandre,  Roi  d’Epire.  Elle  £toit 
sur  la  fronti^re  du  Bruttium  etde  la  Lucanie. 

Consentia.  Elle  etoit  le  chef  lieu  des  Brut- 


Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  107. 


Strab.Geog. 
vi.  p.  176. 


Petilia.  Fondle  par  Philoct^te,  elle  demeu- 
ra  fiddle  aux  Romains,  pour  qui  elle  soutint  un 
si£ge  opini&tre  contre  Hannibal,  Je  ne  con^ois 
pas  comment  cette  ville  Grecque  aufond  du  Brut¬ 
tium  pouvoit  etre  du  terns  de  Strabon  la  capitale 
des  Lucaniens ;  elle  £toit  alors  assez  considerable. 

- . - Hie  ilia  ducis  Melibaei 

Parva  Philoctetae,  subnixa  Petilia  niuro. 

Magna  Gracia.  Lorsque  les  Grecs  traverse- 
rent  la  mer  Ionienne  pour  chercher  de  nouvelles 
terres,  frappds  de  Fimmensit£  de  ce  continent  dont 
ils  ignoroient  les  bornes,  ils  lui  donn^rent  le  nora 
de  la  Grande  Gr&ce.  Dans  les  premiers  terns  on 
donnoit  hardiment  ce  nom  g£n6rique  a  tous  les 
pay's  e.  foccident  de  la  Gr£ce  ah  la  nation  avoit  des 
colonies,  la  Sicile*  l’ltalie,  la  Gaule,- et  l’Espagn^ 
Semblables  aux  Europeans  en  Am6ique  ils  ne 
t  2  com- 
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comptoient  les  barbares  pour  lien ;  ils  croyoient 
qu’un  dtablissement  sur  les  cotes  leur  donnoit  des 
droits  sur  un  pays  immense  peupld  de  cent  nations 
dont  ils  connoissoient  a  peine  les  noms.  Dans  un 
sens  pi  us  precis  ces  colonies  memes  dtoient  la  Grande 
Grece;  mais  disperses  sur  une  grande  dtendue  de 
cdte  dont  elles  n’occupoient  que  des  portions  dd- 
tachdes,  on  ne  peut  en  fixer  les  bornes  qu’en  en 
faisant  le  ddnombrement.  Depuis  Cumes  ce- 
pendant  jusqu’a  Tarentuin,  toute  la  cdte  (aussi  bien 
que  celles  de  la  Sicile)  dtoit  couverte  de  colonies 
Grecques  dont  les  territoires  se  touchoient.  Cette 
circonstance  ddtermina.enfin  le  nomde  la  Grande. 
Grice  a  ces  pays  cxclusivement.  Les  malheurs 
de  la  nation,  plusieurs  villes  ddtruites,  et  d’autresr 
qui  devinrent  barbares,  resserrdrent  encore  la 
Grande  Grdce,  qui  ne  s’dtendoit  plus  que  deTaren- 
turn  au  promontoire  Leucopetra;  e’est  a  dire  dans 
le  canton  qu’on  appelloit  le  front  de  l’ltalie.  Dans- 
cette  description  de  la  Lucanie  aussi  bien  que  dans 
les  autres  regions,  j’ai  marque  la  pldpart  des  colo ; 
nies  Grecques.  Du  terns  de  Strabon,  Tarentum, 
Rhegium,  et  Naples  dtoient  les  seules  qui  con- 
servoient  encore  les  moeurs  Grecques.  Quant  a 
l’dpoque  de  ces  migrations  il  y  a  du  fabuleux  et  de- 
l’historique.  C’est  dans  la  premiere  classe  que  je 
mets  les  Oenotriens,  les  Arcadiens,  Evandre,  Phi- ' 
loctdte,  Epde,  Diomdde,  et  tant  d’autres  cheva¬ 
liers  errans  qui  se  sont  dtablis  en  Italic  avant  la 
premiere  Olympiade.  Pesons  mes  deux  raisons. 
1.  J’ose  assurer  quedu  terns  d’Homere  la  cdte  occi- 
dentale  de  l’ltalie  n’avoit  point  re$u  de  colonies 

Grecques ; 
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Grecques;  et  par  consequent  Cumes  est  beaucoup 
moins  ancienne  qu’on  ne  1 Ja  dit.  Ce  n’est  pas  clans 
un  pays  rempli  de  Grecs  qui  soutenoient  des  rela¬ 
tions  les  plus  Strokes  avec  leur  pays,  que  ce  poete 
auroit  plac£  des  geans,  des.  encbantemens,  et  Je 
sejour  m6me  des  morts,  prodiges  qui  ne  convien- 
nent  qu’&  un  monde  nouveau  a  peine  cl^couvert  et 
qu’on  ne  connoissoit  encore  que  par  les  hyperboles 
mal  interpr6t£es  des  voyageurs  Ph^judens.  2.  II 
y  a  peu  de  villes  de  la  Grande  Gr£ce  qui  n’ayent 
une  double  origine.  L’une  qui  remonte  aux  dieux 
et  aux  h£ros  de  la  my thologie ;  l’autre  plus  his- 
torique  et  plus  r^cente.  Peut-on  balancer?  Qui 
ne  supposera  pas  avec  raison  que  les  fondateurs 
r£els  ont  voulu  se  donner  des  ayeux  imaginaires 
pour  relever  l’antiquit6  et  la  noblesse  de.la  colonie? 
II  me  paroit  que  les  migrations  commenc£rent  un 
peu  apr&s  la  premiere  Olympiade,  et  qu’elles  durfc- 
rent  environ  300  ans.  On  voit  (surtout  par  Stra- 
bon)  que  leurs  discordes  civiles  et  les  courses  des 
barbares  les  livr£rent  enfin  k  la  tyrannie  des  Sy- 
racusains,  et  que  les  guerres  des  Samnites,  de 
Pyrrhus,  et  d’Hannibal  les  ruin&rent  si  totalement, 
que  la  Grande  Gr&ce  paroissoit  d^truite  du  terns  de 
Ciclron. 

Nec  tibi  sit  mirum  Graco  rem  nomine  dici, 

Itala  nam  tellus,  Gracia  major  erat. 

Venerat  Evander  plena  cum  classe  suorum, 

Venerat  Alcides  ;  Graius  uterque  genus. 

Hospes  Aventinis  armenta  pavit  in  herbis 
Claviger ;  et  tanto  est  Albula  pota  Deo. 

Dux  quoque  Narycius;  testes  Laestrigones  exstant. 
Et  quod  adhuc  Circes  nomina  litus  habet, 

T  3  Et 
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Horat. 
Epfot.  i.  % 


V.  la  Carte 
de  Deslisle, 
et  Gorier. 
Ital.  Antiq. 
1.  ir.  c.  10. 


Cluvierltal. 
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,  Et  jam  Telegoni,  jam  mofenia  Tiburis  udi 
Stabant;  Argolicae  quae  posuere  manus. 

Venerat  Atridaefatis  agitatus  Halesus; 

A  quo  se  dictam  terra  Faliscaputat; 

Adjice  Trojanae  suasorem  Antenora  pacis, 

Et  generum  Oeniden,  Apule  Daune,  tuum. 

Serus  ab  Iliacis  et  post  Antenora  flammis 
Abstulit  iEneas  in  loca  nostra  Deos. 

- -  Quidve  Calabris 

Saltibiug  adjecti  Lucani - 

Sect.  X. 

CALABRIA  ET  APULIA. 

Apulia.  Cette  legion,  qui  comprenoit  une  des. 
cornes  de  l’ltalie,  £toit  born6e  par  la  Lucanie,  la 
Campanie,  et  le  Samnium.  Sur  la  mer  Adriatique 
elle  s’6tendoit  jusqu’au  Frento,  et  sur  le  golfe  de 
Tarente  jusqu’a  Metapontum.  Le  mont  Vultur 
et  le  Bradanus  la  s^paroient  de  la  Lucanie,  et  le 
fleuve  Sabbatus  du  Samnium  et  de  la  Campanie. 
On  pent  la  partager  en  trois  provinces,  1 .  Le  pays 
des  IIirpini;  2.  L’Apulie  propre;  et  3.  La 
Calabre.  La  Daunie  paroit  n’Stre  que  la  seconde 
des  provinces.  L’lapygie  n’^toit  qu’un  nom  g£n£- 
rique  et  un  peu  vague  que  les  Grecs  donnoient 
a  toute  cette  cote.  On  voit  confusement  que  la 
Messapie  et  les  Salentini  n’6toient  que  Fextr£mit6 
de  la  corne,  et  que  les  Peucetii  ou  Pasdiculi  for- 
moient  une  cit6  ancienne,  d’origine  Illyrienne,  qui 
6toit  plac6e  dans  les  environs  de  Tarentum. 

I.  IIIRPINI.  Je  suis  surpris  que  les  Romains 
ayent  enley6  ce  peuple  aux  Samnites  pour  le  don- 
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tier  aux  A  puli.  II  £toit  d’origine  Samnite,  et  sa 
liaison  avec  cette  nation  6toit  si  etroite  que  les  liis- 
toriens  de  la  guerre  Samnite  les  ont  presque  tou- 
jours  confondiis.  Cette  cit6  s’etendoit  des  deux 
cdt6s  de  I’Apennin  depuis  le  Sabbatus  jusqu’a  l’Au- 
fidus.  Je  trouve  en-de^ades  montagnes,  1.  Equus 
Tuticus;  2.  Callifte,  colonie;  3.  iEculanum;  4. 
Romula;  5.  Taurasium;  6.  Avillinum,  cololjie. 
Au-dela  des  montagnes,  1.  Aquilonia;  2.  Herdonia; 

3.  Rufas,  ou  Rufrae,  ou  Rufrum ;  4.  Compsa. 

Taurasium.  On  voyoit  une  nation  Ligurienne  xl* 
dans  les  environs  de  Taurasium.  Les  Romains, 
ennuy^s  des  courses  des  Apuani,  prirent  la  resolu¬ 
tion  de  les  transporter  dans  un  pays  fort  61oign£ 
du  leur.  Les  Consuls  Bagbius  et  Cornelius,  les 
ayant  pouss6  dans  les  montagnes,  le$  obligferent  de 
se  rendre  au  nombre  de  douze  milles  homines. 

Cette  petite  armee  fournit,  avec  les  femmes  et  les 
enfans,  quarante  mille  ames,  que  le  s£nat  fit  passer 
dans  le  pays  des  Hirpini,  ou  on  leur  distribua  des 
terres  avec  un  present  de  150,000  sesterces  (dix 
mille  6cus)  pour  les  y  etablir.  Du  terns  de  Pline 
ils  conservoient  encore  les  noins  de  Comeliani  et  de 
Basbiani.  Peu  de  terns  apr£s,  le  Pr6teur  Fulvius  y. 
conduisit  par  mer  encore  sept  mille  hommes. 

Cette  migration  se  fit  A.  U.  C.  573. 

Amsancti  Lacus.  Ce  lac  rendoit  des  exba-  Piin.Hisf. 
laisons  tr£s  dangereuses  pour  ceux  qui  s’en  appro-  9‘3*tur' 
choient.  On  avoit  m£16  beaucoup  de  fables  k  la 
description  de  ce  pli6nom&ne.  Pline  lui-m6me 
n’en  est  point  exempt.  II  n’^toit  pas  loin  de  Tau- 
V,asium. 

t  4  E$t 
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Virg.  .En. 
viL  563. 


Est  locus  Italiae  in  medio,  sub  montibus  altis, 
Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  veneratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  valles ;  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris :  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vertice  torrens. 

Hie  specus  horrendum  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstratur ;  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces. - : - 


Cicero,  de 
Leg.  Agrar. 
In  Rull. 
Orat.  ii.  27. 


Strab.Geog. 
vi.  p.  198. 


II.  APULIA  PROPRIA.  Cette  province,  qui 
ne  parolt  pas  avoir  jamais  form 6  nn  corps  politique 
et  national,  etoit  la  plus  grande  des  trois.  La  mer, 
le  Frento,  les  Hirpini,  le  Bradanus,  et  une  ligne  de 
Tarentum  a  Brundisium  en-deja  de  ees  villes, — 
voila  ses  bornes.  Dans  la  Daunie  propre,  ou  le 
pays  entre  le  Frento  et  FAufide,  je  trouve,  1.  Ape- 
nesta  au  pied  du  mont  Garganus ;  2.  Uria ;  3.  Si- 
pus  ou  Sipontum ;  4.  Salepia  avec  la  Palus  Sala - 
pina ;  ees  quatre  villes  6toient  sur  les  bords  de  la 
mer;  5.  Teanum  Apulumsur  le  Frento ;  6.  Gerion 
ou  Gerunium ;  7-  Lueeria ;  et  8.  Arpi,  Argos 
Hippium,  ou  Argyrippa.  Dans  la  portion  de  l’A- 
pulie  qui  est  entre  l’Aufide  et  le  mont  Vultur,  por¬ 
tion  plus  longue,  mais  plus  6troiteque  la  premiere, 
je  trouve,  1.  Venusia;  2.  Canusium;  3.  Canme; 
4.  Barium ;  et  5.  Gnatiae.  Dans  le  petit  canton  entre 
le  Vultur  et  le  Bradanus,  je  ne  vois  que,  1.  Bantia; 
2.  Forentum ;  3.  Acherontia ;  et  4.  Genusium. 

Sipus  et  Salapia.  Quand  Cic6ron  veut  don- 
ner  une  id£e  des  endroits  les  moins  desirables  de 
l’ltalie,  il  ehoisit  le  territoire  aride  de  Sipus,  et 
les  marais  pestif6res  de  Salapia. 

Arpi.  On  voit  que  les  colonies  Grecques  en 
Italic  ont  agi  comme  les  Europeens  dans  le 
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nouveau  monde,  et  qu’ils  ont  saisi  avidement  les 
vraisemblances  les  moins  d6cisives  pour  y  trouver 
des  traces  de  leurs  ancetres.  C’est  ainsi  que  Dio¬ 
mede  doit  avoir  r6gn6  sur  les  bords  de  l’Adriatique. 
On  y  voit  les  insulce  Diomedece,  et  les  pr6sens  que 
ce  h6ros  offrit  a  Minerve  dans  son  temple  a  Luce- 
rie.  Mais  ces  traditions  sont  aussi  contradictoires- 
qu’elles  sont  fabuleuses.  Le  judicieux  Strabon  a 
su  remarquer  qu’on  racontoit  les  aventures  de 
Diomede  de  quatre  fa^ons  essentiellement  diff6- 
rentes. 

Et  Venulus,  dicto  parens,  sic  farier  infit: 

Vidimus,  O  cives,  Diomeden  Argivaque  castra  ; 
Atque  iter  emensi  casus  superavimus  omnes, 
Contigimusque  raanum  qu&  concidit  Ilia  tellus. 

Ille  urbem  Argyripam ,  patrias  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condebat  Japygis  agris. 

Non  seulement  Arpi,  mais  encore  Beneventum, 
et  Equus  Tuticus  reconnoissoient  Diomede  pour 
leur  fondateur. 

Mons  Gaeganus,  &c. 

Nutantique  ruens  prostravit  vertice  silvas 
Garganus;  fundoque  imo  mugivit  anhelans  . 

Aufidus ;  et  magnolate  distantia  ponto 
Terruerunt  pavidos  accensa  ceraunia  nautas. 

Queesivit  Calaber,  subductS.  luce .  repen te 
Immensis  tenebris,  et  terram  et  litora  Sipus. 

Canusium.  Cette  ville,  fameuse  par  la  jour- 
n£e  de  Cannes  qui  arriva  dans  son  voisinage,  6toit 
situ6e  au  milieu  des  plaines  de  Diomede  tou- 
jours  couvertes  de  troupeaux  nombreux,  dont  la 
laine  courte,  et  d’une  couleur  fonc^e,  servoit  a 
faire  des  manteaux,  et  alloit  de  pair  d’avec  celle  de 
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Tarentum  la  plus  estim^e  de  l’ltalie.  Ce  canton, 
aussi  bien  que  le  reste  de  l’Apulie,  avoit  6t6  trfes 
florissant;  mais  la  guerre  d’Hannibal,  et  celles  qui 
la  suivirent,  le  r^duis'irent  dans  l’6tat  de  desolation 
ou  Strabon  le  voyoit.  Peut-etre  que  Canusium  se 
retablit  un  peu  sous  Adrien  apr&s  qu’Herode  eut 
gu^ri  le  vice  radical  de  sa  situation  en  y  faisant 
conduire  de  l’eau. 

- Canusini  more  bilinguis. 

Venusia.  Venusia  etoit  considerable  du  tenls 
de  Tibere.  C’est  a  tort  que  Strabon  l’a  place  dans 
le  Samnium. 

Les  Romains  y  envoykrent  une  colonie  A.  U.  C. 
460,  pendant  le  plus  fort  de  la  guerre  Samnite. 

Venusia. 

- Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps: 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonm, 
Missus  ad  hoc,  pulsis  (vetus  ut  est  fama)  Sabellis, 

Qu6  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  liostis ; 

Sive  quod  Apula  gens,  sive  quod  Lucauia  bellum 
Incuteret  violenta  - . . 

GNATliE,  SEU  EGNATIA. 

- Dehinc  Gnatia,  lymphis 

Iratis  extracta,  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Dum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit :  credat  Judaeus  Apella, 

Non  ego - 

Pline  assure  qu’a  Egnatia  le  bois  place  sur  une 
certaine  pierre  sacree  s’allumoit  de  lui-meme. 

III.  CALABRIA.  Cette  corne  de  l’ltalie  etoit  un 
pays  excellent.  II  manquoit  d'eaux,  mais  le  sol  etoit 
fort  et  riche,  et.ses  bois  et  ses  paturages  etoient  d’un 
grand  rapport.  II  etoit  ties  peupie  ancienneihent  ; 
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on  y  comptoit  treize  villes ;  mais  du  terns  tie'  Stra- 
bon,  on  n’y  voyoit  plus  que'  celles  de  Tarentum  et 
de  Brundisium.  Void  les  nouns  des  endroits  prin- 
cipaux  de  la  province:  1.  Tarentum;  2.  Calli- 
polis,  le  promontoire  Japygien  ou  Salentin;  3. 
Leuca:  4.  CastrunuMinervEe ;  5.  Hydrus,  ou  Hy- 

Idruntum  ;  6.  Lupia ;  7-  Valetium  ;  8.  Brundi¬ 
sium  :  e’doient  les  villes  maritimes.  Dans  l’intd 
|  rieur  des  terres  j’apper^ois,  9-  Veretum.;  10.  Ux- 
entum;  11.  Neretum;  12.  Manduria;  13.  Rhu- 
I  dia,  la  patrie  d?Ennius.  Je  vois  que  Fextrdnite  de 
la  corne  6toit  connue  sous  le  nom  de  pays  des  Sa- 
lentini,  colonie  Crdoise;  mais  je-ne  decouvre  au- 
cun  vestige  de  Salente,  ville  dTdom£n£e/ou  plutdt 
de  Eeiielon. 

Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 
Lucana  mutuet  pascuis. 

Les  bergers  Calabrois  menoient  leurs  troupeaux 
paitre  dans  la  Lucanie  au  mois  de  Juillet  pour 
6viter  les  ehaleurs  de  la  canieule.  Ils  les  rame- 
noient  en  Calabre  avant  les  froids  de  1’hiver. 
Tarentum.  Les  Lac^ddnoniens  fonderent  Ta- 
*  rentiim.  On  sait  que  pendant  le  si bge  d’lthome, 
ils  renvoyerent  leurs  jeunes  gens  a  Sparte  et  leur 
I  abandonnerent  leurs  femmes  pouf  conserver  la  na¬ 
tion  sans  violer  leur  serment.  N’auroit-il  pas  et£ 
plus  naturel  de  faire  venir  leurs  femmes  au  camp 
dTthome  ?  Et  ces  vingt  ans  perdus  pour  la  g6n6ra- 
tion  1  je  con^ois  a  peine  qu’un  peuple  ait  pu  se  re- 
lever  d’une  calamite  cent  fois  plus  affreuse  que  la 
guerre  ou  la  peste.  J’avoue  bien  qui  l’d£e  est  ties 
Spartiate,  d’un  peuple  qui  badinoit  sur  les  adult&res 
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et  qui  m^prisoit  les  doux  penchans  de  la  nature. 
II  eut  beau  les  m^priser  ici.  Les  enfans  de  ce 
commerce  vague  ignoroient  leurs  pkres,  ne  te- 
noient  point  k  l’6tat,  et  n’excitoient  que  des  sedi¬ 
tions  pour  obtenir  ces  heritages  que  les  loix  leur 
refusoient.  La  repiiblique  fut  charmee  de  s’en  d6- 
livrer  en  les  envoyant,  avec  Phalanthus  leur  chef 
chercher  des  etablissemens.  Ils  batirent  Tarente 
environ  700  ans  avant  Jesus  Christ.  Cette  r6~ 
publique  devint  trbs  puissante.  Elle  eut  une  ma¬ 
rine  tr&s  superieure  a  tous  ses  voisins,  avec  une 
armee  de  trente  milles  hommes  d’infanterie  et  trois 
de  cavalerie,  sans  compter  mille  cavaliers  d’eiite 
qu’on  nommoit  Hipparques.  La  philosophic  Py- 
thagoricienne  y  fleurit  beaucoup,  et  Tarente  eut, 
pendant  longtems,  le  bonheur  de  voir  k  sa  tete  le~ 
philosophe  Archytas.  Enfin  le  luxe  vint  a  la  suite 
de  l’abondance  et  tout  fut  perdu.  La  mollesse  de 
Tarente  ne  pouvoit  se  comparer  qu’avec  celle  de 
Capoueet  de  Sybaris.  Leurs  jours  de  fetes  £toient 
en  plus  grand  nombre  que  les  jours  ouvriers.  Ils 
avoient  invent^  une  toile  presque  transparente  qui 
p&roit  les  charmes  plutdt  quelle  ne  les  cachoit. 
Quand  les  Tarentins  £toient  obliges  de  se  defend  re 
contre  leurs  voisins  belliqueux,  ils  ne  savoient 
qu’appeller  des  g6n6raux  Strangers,  Alexandre 
contre  les  Lucaniens,  et  Pyrrhus  contre  les  Re¬ 
mains,  dont  ils  s’^toient  attires  les  armes  par  leur 
folle  pr£somption.  Rome  les  soumit.  Ils  se  li- 
vrerent  pendant  la  guerre  Punique  aux  Carthagi- 
nois.  Fabius  lie  reprit  Tarentum  qu’au  bout  de 
cinq  ans.  On  y  envoya  une  colonie  l’an  de  Rome 
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629,  qui  se  soutint  avec  splendeur  jusqu’a  la  deca¬ 
dence  de  l’Empire.  Tarente  jouissoit  d’un  beau 
port  dans  un  golfe  qui  n’en  avoit  presqu’  aucun.  Le 
sien,  qui  entroit  fort  avant  dans  les  terres,  avoit  cent 
stades  de  circonf6rence.  L’embouchure  en  £toit  si 
etroite  qu’on y  avoit  jett6  un  pont.  Cette circonstance  Tit.  Ur. 
rendoit  la  citadelle  batie  k  l’extr&nite  de  la  pointe,  xxv‘ 9' 1 
maitresse  absolue  du  port.  Construite  sur  une  p6- 
ninsule  qui  6toit  environn^e  de  rochers  tr&s  bauts 
du  c6t6  de  la  mer,  elle  n’6toit  jointe  k  la  ville  que 
par  une  petite  langue  de  terre  fortifi£e  d’unmuret 
d’un  foss6  trks  profond.  La  ville  £toit  situ£e  dans 
la  plaine  depuisl’int^rieur  du  port  jusqu’a  la  mer. 

Cet  espace  £toit  perc£  en  tout  sens  par  des  rues 
larges  et  droites  dont  Hannibal  se  servit  pour  faire 
sortir  les  vaisseaux  du  port,  pendantque  les  Romains 
6toient  maltres  de  la  citadelle.  Du  terns  de  Stra- 
bon,  on  voyoit  les  anciens  murs  de  Tarentum,  qui 
ne  les  remplisSoit  plus,  mais  qui  s’6toit  retiree  du 
c6t6  de  la  citadelle  et  de  l’entrde  du  port.  Elle 
avoit  encore  un  beau  gymnase,  et  un  grand  forum, 
au  milieu  duquel  il  y  avoit  une  statue  colossale  de 
Jupiter  qui  ne  le  c£doit  qu’&  celle  de  Rhodes.  De 
tant  d’autres  monumens  des  beaux  arts  qu’elle  avoit 
iposs6d6s  la  pi  Apart  6toient  passes  a  Carthage  et  k 
Rome.  Tarentum  et  ses  environs  avoient  le  nom 
ie  Saturum,  ou  d’abondant.  II  le  meritoitbien. 

Dulce  pellitis  ovibus,  Galesi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 
Rura  Plialantho. 

Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
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Mella  decedunt,  viridique  certat 
BacCa  Venafro. 

.  Ver  ubi  longum,  tepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 
Invidet  uvis. 

Ille  te  mecum  locus,  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces ;  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacryma  favillam 
Vatis  amici. 

— - Imbelle  Tarentum. 

Atque  coronatum  et  petulans,  madidumque  Tarentum. 
Sin  armenta  magis  studium,  vitulosque  tueri,- 
Aut  foetus  ovium,  aut  urentes  culta  capellas 
Saltus  et  saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti. 

CASTRUM  MlNERViE. 

Prevehimur  pelago  vicina  Ceraunia  juxta. 

Unde  iter  Italiam,  cursusque  brevissimus  undis. 

Jamqne  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis : 

Quum  procul  obscuros  colies,  humilemque  videmus 

Italiam. - 

Crebescunt  optatae  aurae  :  portusque  patescit 
Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  arce  Minerva?. 
Vela  legutit  socii,  et  proras  ad  litora  torquent. 

Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curvatur  in  arcum, 

Objectae  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes. 

Ipse  latet :  gemino  demittuiit  brachia  muro 
Turriti  scopuli,  refugitque  a  litore  tcmplum. 

Brundisium.  Le  port  tie  Brunclisium,  tr&s 
fr6quent6  paries  Romains  pour  passer  en  Gr&ce,  6toit 
excellent  en  lui-meme.  Gn  la  comparoit  a  une 
corne  de  cerf  qui  pousse  beaucoup  de  branches  dif- 
ferentes.  Coniine  elle  il  renfermoit  plusieurs  ports 
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dans  un  seul.  Partout  k  l’abri  des  vents  et  dune 
profondeur  suffisante,  il  n’avoit  aucun  des  d^fauts 
de  celui  de  Tarentum. 

Les  Romains  envoyferent  une  colonie  a  Brundi- 
sium  A.  U.  C.  509. 

Nec  non  Brundisium  qu6  desinit  Itala  tellus. 
'Sallentin.i. 

- Sallentinos  obsedit  milite  campos 

Lyctius  Idomeneus— - - 

Tarentum. 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

H.  Garganus. 

GargaDum  inugirejputes  memus,  aut  mareTuscum.  . 

Sect.  XI. 

'  SAMNIUM. 

Cette  rdgion,  une  des  plus  dtendues  de  l’lta- 
:e,  mais  des  plus  recuRes  dans  l’int&ieur  des 
pres,  touchoit  k  cinq  autres  regions.  Le  Mar 
dnus  et  l’Apennin  la  s^paroient  du  Picenum;  le 
war  de  l’Umbrie;  le  Tibre  de  l’Etrurie ;  l’Anio  et 
he  ligne  de  ses  sources  a  Beneventum  la  divisoient 
e  la  Campanie ;  Telesia,  Herculaneum,  Larinum, 

:  le  Tifernus  formoient  sa  fronti&re  avec  l’Apu- 
■  e.  .  Sa  c6te  maritime  ne  s’^tendoit  que  depuis 
embouchure  du  Tifernus,  jusqu’il  celle  du  Matri- 
as.  Elle  comprenoit  (outre  les  Samnites)  un 
•and  nombre.de  cit£s  que  les  Romains  avoient 
uni  dans  une  seule  province.  J’eii  compte  liuit 

principales: 
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principales  :  1.  Les  Sabins  ;  2.  Les  Mansi ;  3.  Les 
JEqui ;  4.  Les  Peligni ;  5.  Les  Vestini ;  6.  Les 
Marrucini ;  7 .  L.es  Frentani ;  ct  8.  Les  Samnites . 

I'.  Sabini.  .  Ce  people  indigene  de  l’ltalie,  ou 
sorti  des  Lac6demoniens,  s’est  toujours  distingu6  par 
son  courage,  par  sa  probite,  et  par  des  moeurs  ver- 
tueuses  et  grossieres  qui  ne  sont  jamais  ressentiesdu 
voisinage  de  la  capitale.  Son  pays  etoit  born 6  par 
-  le  Nar,  leTibre,  et  les  montagnes  du  cote  de  FUm- 
brie,  de  l’Etrurie,  et  du  territoire  des  Marses.  II 
p6n6troitau  nOrd  entre  l’Umbrie  et  le  Picenum,  et 
aboutissoit  en  pointe  au  Mont  Fiscellus.  Une 
autre  langue,  formee  par  le  voisinage  du  Tibre 
et  de  FAnio  et  termin^e  par  leur  jonction,  l’appro- 
clioit  de  Rome.  II  paroit  meme  que  dans  les  terns 
les  plus  recul&s  les  Sabins  s’6toient  rdpandus  au- 
deld  de  l’Anio,  mais  que  dans  la  suite  les  Latins 
repasserent  cette  riviere  a  leur  tour.  Voici  les 
principales  villes  des  Sabins  dans  le  canton  le  plus 
voisin  de  Rome,  c’est  k  dire  dans  la  partie  qui  est 
entre  le  Tibre,  l’Anio,  le  Velinus  et  le  Nar :  1.  Col- 
latia  au-dela  de  FAnio ;  2.  Antemnae  aux  portes 

de  Rome ;  3.  Fidenae ;  4.  Crustumerium ;  5.  Fi- 
culea ;  6.  Corniculum  ;  7.  Nomentum  sur  l’Allva; 
8.  Eretum;  ^.’Regillum,  la  patrie  des  Claudii; 
10.  Cures,  la  capitale  de  Tatius;  .11  Casperia  sur 
l’Himella,  mi  peu  plus  haut  que  Cures.  Dans  ce 
canton  riclie,  qui  est  auprks  du  lac  et  du  fleuve  Ye- 
linus  et  qu’on  nous  donne  pour  la  premiere  patrie 
"des  Aborigines,  je  trouve,  1.  Reate;  2.  Lista; 
3.  Tiora;  4.  Trebula  Mutusca;  et  5.  Cutiliae,  avec 
les  eaux  du  meme  nom  qu’on  appelloit  le  nombrili 
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ou  le  centre  de  l’ltalie'.  Parmi  les  montagnes  je 
vois,  1.  Falacrinum;  2.  Amiternum;  3.  Foruli. 
4.  Interocrea ;  5.  Forum  Decii ;  6 .  Vespasia? ; 
7.  Nursia;  8.  Corsula.  Entreles  montagnes  je 
remarque  nomm&nent,  Se  verus,  Tetrica  et  Gur- 
gures. 

Le  pays  des  Sabins  est  long  mais  4troit.  Il  pro- 
duit  de  Thuile  et  du  vin,  et  nourrit  beaucoup  de 
bltail.  Les  guerres  avoient  d6truit  la  plupart  de 
leurs  villes.  Du  terns  d’ Auguste,  Cures,  autrefois 
si  considerable,  n’£toit  plus  qu’une  bourgade,  Ere* 
tiim  et  Trebula  n’6toient  que  de  mauvais  villages. 

Lcce  inter  prinios  TherapuaeO  a  sanguine  Clausi 
Exultat  rapidis  Nero  non  imitabilis  ausis  ; 

Hunc  Amiterna  cohors,  et  Bactris  nomina  ducens 
Casperia ;  hunc  Foruli,  inagnaeque  Reate  dicatum 
Ccelicolum  matri ;  nec  non  habitata  pruinis 
Nursia ,  et  a  Tetrica  comitantur  rape  cohortes  : 

Cunctis  hasta  decus,  clipeusque  refertur  in  orbem, 
Conique  implumes,  ac  Izevo  tegmina  crure. 

Ibant,  et  laeti  pars  Sancum  voce  canebant, 

Auctorem  gentis ;  pars  laudes  ore  ferebaiit, 

Sabe,  tuas,  qui  de  proprio  cognomine  primus 
Dixisti  populos  magna  ditione  Sabinos. 

Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine,  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agtninis  instar : 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  diffunditur  et  tribus  et  gens 
Per  Latium,  postquam  in  partem  data  Roma  Sabinis ; 
Una  ingens  Amiterna  cohors,  priscique  Quirites, 

Ereti  manus  omnis,  oliviferceque  Mutusca: 

Qui  Nomentum  iirbem,  qtli  rosea  rata  Velini ; 

Qui  Tetrica  horrentes  rapes ,  montemque  Severum , 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Eorulosque  et  jlumen  Hime/Ia. 
Qui  Tiberim,  Fabarimque  bibunt:  qoosfrigida  misit 
VOL.  iv.  u  Nursia, 
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Nursia,  et  Hortinae  classes,  populique  Latini : 

Quosque  secans  infaustum  interluit  Allia  nomen. 

Quinque  adeo  magnaj  positis  incudibus  urbes 
Tela  novant,  Atina  potens,  Tiburque  superbum, 

Ardea,  Crustumerique,  et  turrigerae  Antemnce. 

Horatii  'Villa.  Ce  poete  avoit  tine  mai- 
son  nomm6e  Ustica  clans  le  pays  des  Sabins;  le 
moiis  Lucretilis,  le  canton  de  Mandela,  le  vuisseau 
Digentia,  et  la  fontaine  Blandusia,  tout  en  deter¬ 
mine  la  situation  a  Monte  Libretto  entrfe  Cures  et 
Ilegillum,  et  a  vingt  milles  du  mont  Soracte  que  le 
poete  appercevoitde  loin.  Je  sais  cependant  qu’il 
y  a  une  petite  dispute  sur  la  situation  de  cette 
maison.  ‘ 

Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter,  et  situs  agri. 

Continiii  montes ;  ni  dissocientur  opaca 
V alle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  aspiciat  sol, 

Laevum  decedens  currb  fugiente  vaporet. 

Temperiem  laudes.  Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigne 
Corna  vepres  et  pruua  ferunt  ?  si  quercus  et  ilex 
MuM  fruge  pecus,  m'ulta  dominum  juvat  umbra  r 
Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 

Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus  ut  nee 
Frigidior  Thracam,  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 

Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 

Haelatebrae  dulces,  etiam  (si  credisj  amoenze, 
Iucolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 

Reate.  Le  territoire  de  Reate  ^toit  tout  en 
pd.turages.  On  y  voyoit  les  anes  de  l’ltalie  les 
plus  grands  et  les  plus  beaux.  Ils  se  vendoient 
quelquefois  de  soixante  a  cent  mille  sesterces.  On 
adonne  jusqu’^  trois  ou  quatrecens  mille  sesterces 
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pour  des  etalons  de  cctte  race.  La  cornede  leurs 
pieds  s’endurcissoit  si  on  les  envoyoit  a  la  montagne 
pendant  l’£t£. 

Les  environs  de  Reate  et  du  lac  Velinus  s’ap- 
pelloient  Rosea  Rara .  L  herbe  croissoit  si  bien  et  1.  ii.  c.  9.  P. 
si  vite  dans  ses  beaux  p&turages  que  si  on  y  laissoit 
une  perche  le  soiiy  le  lendemain  matin  on  ne  la 
retrouvoit  plus.  Quelques  commentateurs  l’ont 
entendu  plaisamment  de  la  hauteur  et  non  de 
1’epaisseur  d’une  perche,  mais  la  derni&re  6toit  bien 
assez  pour  faire  donner  k  ces  champs  le  nom  de 
graisse  de  Vltalie. 

Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus  Virgil. 

Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet.  '  gbu rS  ” 

II.  Marsi.  Ce  nom  leur  donna  d’abord  une  ori- 
gine  Phrygienne  et  les  fit  descendre  dans  l’esprit 
des  Grecs“  du  c6Rbre  Marsyas.  Leur  pays,  que  les 
exploits  de  ses  liabitans  et  surtont  la  Guerre  So- 
ciale  ou  Marsique*  a  rendu  si  fameux,  dtoit  petit 
et  rempli  de  montagnes.  La  grande  chaine  de 
l’Apeniiih  le  s£paroit  des  Piceni,  des  Vestini,  et  des 
Peligni.  II  ne  partageoit  qu’avec  les  Sabins  tout 
le  pays  qui  est  entre  ces  montagnes,  le  ‘  Nar,  le 
Tibre,  et  l’Ahio.  Je  n’y  trouve  que  peu  de  villes 
autoui'  du  lac  Fucinus.  1.  Alba  Fucentia,  ou  Fit-  v.  Clavier, 
cetia,  colonie  au  nord  du  lac ;  2.  Cerfennia,  k  £  15?’ 
lorient ;  3.  Marubium,  au  midi ;  4.  Anxantia ; 

et  5.  Lucus  Angitiae,  k  1’occident.  Dans  les  mon-  ' 
tagnes  jene  vois  que  quelques  bourgades  sans  nom 
dont  la  situation  est  mal  connue. 

*  Mon  Journal  le  1  Novembre,  17^3. 

u  2  Quin 


Virgil. 

-/Ene  id.  vii. 
750. 


Sil.  Italic, 
viii,  4 97. 


Idem.  viii. 
507. 


Idem.  viii. 
509. 


Veil.  Hater. 
1.  i.  14. 

Strab. 

Geog.  1.  v. 
p.  166. 


Fomina,  gentesQui! 

Quin  et  Marnbia  venit  de  geute  sacerdos, 

Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comptus  olivS, 
Archippi  regis  missfr,  fortissimusUmbro  : 

Vipereo  generi  et  graviter  spirantibus"  hydris 
Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat, 
Mulcebatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levabat. 

Sed  non  Dardaniae  medic&ri  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit ;  neque  euin  juvere  in  vulnera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marsis  quaesitae  in  montibus  herbce * 

Te  nemus  Angitia,  vitrei  te.Fucinus  unda,  • 

Te  liquidi  flevfere  lacus. - 

Hoe  bellare  jicies  norant;  at  Marsica  pubes 
Et  bellare  manil  et  chelydris  cantare  soporem, 
Vipereumque  herbis  hebetare  et  carmine  dentem. 
Acelae  prolem  Angitiam  mala  gramina  prim  am 
Monstravisse  ferunt ;  tacliiqiie  domare  venena, 

Et  lunam  excussisse  polo,  stridoribus.amnes 
Fraenantem,  et  silvis  montes  nudasse  vocatis, 

Seu  populis  uomen  posuit  metuentior  hospes 
Cum  fugeret  Phrygios  trans  aequora  Marsya  Crenos, 
Mygdoniam  Phaebo  superatus  pectine  lpton. 

Marubium. 

Marruvium  veteris  celebratum  nomine  Marri, 

Urbibus  est  illis  caput. - ? - 

Alba  Fucentia. 

- — —  Interiorque  per  udos 

Alba  sedet  campos,  pomisque  rependit  aristas. 

Caetera  in  obscuro  famfe,  et  sine  nomine  vulgi, 

Sed  niiriiero  castella  valent. - 

Les  Romains  y  envoy ^rent  vine  colonic,  Fan  do 
Ropne  459. 

Comme  elle  £toit  dans  Fint6rieur  des  terres,  et  . 
tr&s  bien  fortifi^e,  le  S£nat  y  envoy oit  souvent  des 
prisonniers  d’importance, 

Le 
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Le  Senat  ordonna  &  Q.  Cassius  d’y  conduire  son  Tit.  Li*, 
captif  le  Roi  Pers£e,  avec  son  fils  Alexandre,  de  lui  x  v' 
faire  une  maison,  et  de  lui  fournir  de  l’argent  et 
des.meubles.  Le  Roi  Syphax  avoit  d£ja  6t6  traits 
de  la  m6me  maniere. 

Apr£s'  avoir  demeur£  quatre  ans  a  Albe,  Pers£e  veil.  Pater, 
y  mount  t,  aussi  bien  que  son  fils  Alexandre. 

Lacus  Fucinus.  Ce  lac,  •  nomm6  aujourd’hui 
Lago  de  Celano,  a  environ  trente  milles  Ro- 
mains  de  circonference,  quand  il  est  dans  son  etat 
naturel;  mais  souvent  il  se  d^bordoit  dans  les 
campagnes  voisines.  Tout  le  terrein  jusqu’aux 
montagnes  £toit  quelquefois  sous  les  eaux  et 
quelquefois  des  .champs  fertiles  et  cultiv^s.  L’an 
de  Rome  filfi,  le  lac  Turin  inonda  tout  le  pays  cir-  jui.  obse- 
Convoisin  a  cinq  milles  alentour.  Strabon  at-  ^“digil. 
tribue  ces  ptrinombnes  aux  sources  dans  le  lac  strab.G^eog. 
mrine  et  qui  sont  plus  ou  moins  abondantes.  Ju-  Sneton.  in 
les  C6saiy  qui  voyoit  tout  en  grand,  vouloit  creuser  xiiv. 
un  canal  qui  dechargeroit  ce  lac  de  ses  eaux  super¬ 
flues.  La  mort  arr£ta  I’ex^ctition  de  ce  projet 
qu’Auguste,  plus  sage  ou  plus  timide,  n’osa  jamais 
entreprendre,  quoiqu’il  y  fut  souvent  sollicit£  par 
les  Marses.  Claude  enfin  eut  le  courage  de  la  Tacit  Ab_ 
tenter.  Il  falloit  creuser  ce  canal  depuis  le  lac  56> 
jusqu’au  Liris.  L’intervalle  n’rioit  que  de  trois  Sueton.  in 
milles;  mais  on  ne  pouvoit  6viter  une  montagne  pifn. ijut. 
haute  et  pierreuse.  On  la  coupa  dans  une  partie  ^^'15. 
de  son  riendue;  dans  le  reste  on  se  contenta  de  la  Pion-  Hyt. 
percer.  Enfin  au  bout  de  onze  ans  et  par  le  tra-  Berger, 
vail  assidu  de  trente  mille  -homines,  ce  canal '  se  chemins, 
trouva  achev6  A.  U.  C.  805  et  de  Trie  Chretienne  p.794] 4 6‘ 
u  3  52. 


Julius  Spar- 
tian.  in  Ha¬ 
drian. 

V.  Clavier 
Ital.  Antiq. 
J.ii.  c.  15. 
p.  763^767. 


Cluvier.  1.  ill 
c.  16.  - 
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52.  L’empereur,  pour  etaler  aux  yeux  de  la  capi- 
tale  la  grandeur  de  son  ouvrage,  y  attira  tout  le 
peuple  par  une  superbe  naumacliie  qu’il  leur  donna. 
Deux  flottes,  qui  repr6sentoient  les  Rhodiens  et  les 
Siciliens,  y  combattirent  k  toute  outrance.  Chaque 
escadre  6toit  compos^e  de  douze  galbres  a  trois 
rangs  de  rames,  et  a,  leur  donner  trois  cens 
homines  par  galore,  il  y  auroit  eu  plus  de  sept 
milles  combattans.  .  Re  nombre  me  plairoit  bien 
mieux  que  les  dix-neuf  mille  de  Tacite.  Un  Tri¬ 
ton  d’argent  .s’&evoit  du  fond  des  eaux  pour  son- ' 
ner  la  charge,  et  une  flotte  encore  plus  nombreuse 
environnoit  ces  malheureux  condamnis  et  les  oblir 
geoit  de  verser  leur  sang  pour  l’amusement  du 
peuple  Romain.  Apres  ce  spectacle  on  ouvrit  le 
canal,  mais  on  s’apper^ut  bientdt  combien  l’ouvrage 
£toit  imparfait,  et  que  l’ignorance  ou  la  negligence 
des  ouvriers  ne  lui  avoit  pas  donn£  la  profondeur 
necessaire.  On  chercha  a*y  remedier,  on  crut 
avoir  r£ussi,  mais  une  inondation  montra  bientot 
que_le  principe  du  mal  subistoit  toujours.  Faut-il 
done  s’6tonner  si  N6ron  et  Hadrien  ont  6t6  obliges 
de.r£tablir  cet  ouvrage,  et  que  malgr6  leurs  traT 
vaux  il  n’en  reste  plus  de  vestiges  ?  Pour  les  facir 
liter  et  les  perfectionner  il  falloit  l’art  des  £cluse$ 
que  les  anciens  n’avoient  point. 

III.  jEqui.;  Les  JEqui,  qu’on  appelloit  aussi 
les  iEquiculi,  ces  anciens  ennemis  de  Rome  nais- 
sante,  liabitoient  les  deux  rives  de  l’Anio  depuis 
Varia  jusquA  ses  sources.  Leur  pays  per^oit  dun 
c6t6  entre  les  Sabins  et  les  Marses;  d’un  autre 
c6t£  ils’6tendoitjusquA  Algidum  entre  Alba,  Tusr 

culum, 
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culum,  et  Preneste.  Je  crois  que  dans  la  suite  on 
ajouta  au  Latium  tout  ce  qu’il  falloit  pour  le  pous- 
ser  jusqu’a  l’Anio,  mais  il  ne  vaiit  pas  la  peine  de 
partager  les  iEqui.  Je  trouve  dans  leur  pays,  1. 
Algidum,  avec  sa  montagne  et  sa  foret;  c’6toit  la 
place  forte  des  iEqui  et  leur  poste  avanc£e;  2. 
Corbio;  3.  Vitellia;  4.  Bobe;  en-dec4  de  lAnio. 
Au-delti  de  l’Anio,  1.  Varia;  2.  Sublaqueum;  et 
3.  Treba  sur.la  riviere;  4.  Carseoli  dans  les  mon- 
tagnes. 

Et  te  montosaemisere  in  praelia  Nursae,  Virgil. 

Ufens,  insignem  famft  et  felicibus  armis:  ^3.' V* 

Horrida  praecipue  cui  gens,  assuetaque  multo 
VenatA  nemorunr,  duris  JEquicula  glebis: 

Armati  terram  exercent,  semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 


Quique  Anienis  habent  ripas,  gelidoque  rigantur  Sil.  Italic. 
Simbrivio,  rastrisque  domant  JEquicula  rura. 

Algidum.  » 

Scilicet  hie  olim  Volscos  iEquosque  fugatos  Ovid.  Fast, 

‘  Viderat  in  campis  Algida  terra  tuis.  Vl‘  p‘  682‘ 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus  Hor.Carm. 

Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido,  &c.  lv‘ 4’ 


- : - * —  Nec  amoena  retentant 

Algida. 

Carseoli. 

Frigida  Carseolis ;  nec  olivis  apta  ferendis 
Terra;  sed  ad  segetes  ingeniosus  ager. 

On  y  envoya  une  colonie  A.  U.  C.  4bl. 

IV.  Peligni.  Cette  nation,  qui  etoit  Illy-  ciuv  itai 
rienne  d’origine,,  occupoit  un  petit  canton  entre  Antiq- l- » 
l’Apennin,  le  Sagrus,  et  l’Aternus.  II  •  6toit  tout 
dans  l’int£rieur  des  terres.  Les  Marucini  et  les 
u  4  Frentani 


Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  536. 


Ovid.  Fast, 
iv.  p.  598. 

*.  «  Veil.  Pater. 
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Flor.  iii.  21. 


Ovid.  Fast, 
iv.  p.  567. 


Ovid.Amor. 
ii.  Eieg.  16. 

Sil.  Italic, 
•viii.  511. 

Diodor.  Sic. 
1.  xxxvii.in 
Excerpt. 
Legat. 


Cluvier. 
Ital.  Anliq. 
h  ii.  c.  12. 
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Frentani  l’emp^clioient  de  s’6tendre  jusqu’&  lamer. 
Je  n’y  trouve  que,  1.  Sulmo;  2.  Corfinium  plus 
prks  de  l’Apennin  et  de  1’Aternus;  et  3,  Super 
Equum. 

■  Sulmo.  Sylla  fit  raser  cette  ville  apr&s  sa 
victoire,  mais  il  paroit  qu’elle  se  r6tablit  bientdt; 
apr&s. 

Serus  ab  Iliacis  et  post  Antenora  flammis 
Attulif  ASneas  in  lqca  nostra  Deos. 

Hujiis  erat  Solymus  Phrygia  comes  unus  ab  Idft 
A  quo  Subnonis  moenia  nomen  babent. 

Sulmonis  gelidi  patrias  Germanice  nostrae 

Me  miserum  Scythico  quam  proculjlla  solo  est! 

Me  pars  Sulmo  tenet,  Peligni  tertia  ruris. 

Parva,  sed  irriguis  ora  salubris  aquis. 

- Conjungitur  acer 

Pelignus,  gelidoque  rapit  Sulmone  cohortes, 

Corfinium.  Les  allies  de  la  ligue  Italiquc 
choisirent  cette  ville  pour  leur  nouvelle  capitale. 
Ils  l’embellirent  beaucoup  et  construisirent  un  fo¬ 
rum  avec  une  tr£s  belle  Curia.  Toute  cette  gran- 
deurtomba  avec  la  ligiie. 

V.  Vestini.  II  est  aussi  difficile  qu’il  seroit 
inutile  de  marquer  avec  precision  les  bornes  deces 
petites  cit£s  qui  se  confondoient  les  unes  dans  les 
autres.  II  paroit  que  les  Vestini  6toient  renferm^s 
entre  le  Picenum,-  la  mer,  et  la  rive  gauche  de 
l’Aternus.  Jy  trouve,  1.  Aternum  sur  les  bords 
de  cette  rivi&re;  2.  Pinna,  le  chef-lieu  du  canton; 
3.  Peltuinum;  4.  Aufina;  et  5.  Avia,  la  plus  £loi- 
gn6e  de  la  mer.  Elle  s’appelloit  aussi  Aveia  et 
Avilla.' 


Haud 
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Haud  illo  levior  bellis  Vestinajuventus 
Agmina  densavit:  venatu  dura  ferarum. 

Quae,  Fiscelle,  tuas  arces,  P innamque.  virentem , 

Pascuaque  haud  tarde  redeuntia  tondet  AviUa. 

VL  Marrucini.  Ce  petit  peuple  occupoit  le  ciuv.  itaf. 
pan  ton  entrfc  l’Aternus  et  le  Forum.  On  ne  trouve  ,u‘ 
parmi  eux  que  la  seule  ville  de  Tcate  qui  paroit  & 
la  v£rit£  avoir  et£  tr£s  considerable. 

Marrucina  simul  Frentanis  aemula  piibes,  „  Sil.  Italic. 

>  1  521 

Corfini  populos  magnumque  Teate  trahebat. 

Silius  se  trompe  a  la  'verit6-  par  rapport  k  Corfi- 

nium. 

Ce  fut  du  vivant  m£me  de  Pline,  la  demi&re  an-  pkh.  Hut. 
nee  de  Neron,  qu’il  arriva  un  prodige  dans  ce  pays, 
et  sur  les  terres  de  Vectius  Marcellus,  chevalier 
Romain.  Une  vigne  et  un  terrein  plants  d’oli- 
viers  traversfcrent  r6ciproquement  le  chemin  public 
qui  les  s£paroit  et  cliang&rent  de  place.  Ce  fut 
apparemment  un  tremblement  de  terre. 

VII.  Frentani.  Ce  peuple,  avec  moins  de  r6-  ciuy.itai. 
putation  peut-etre  que  ses  voisins,  occupoit  plus  de  L 
territoire.  II  s’etendoit  sur  une  cdte  maritime  de 
quatre-vingt  milles  depuis  l’embouchure  du  Forum 
jusqifa  celle  du  Frento  et  au  commencement  du 
promontoire  du  Mont  Garganus.  Voici  ses  en- 
droits  principaux,  1 .  Ortoria,  le  .Sagrus ;  2.  Histo- 
nium;  3.  Buca,  leTifemus;  4.  Anxanum;  5.  La- 
rinum,  ville  considerable,  le  chef-lieu  des  Larinates 

qui  avoient  un  territoire  Atendu,  et  qui  formoient 
une  cit6  presque  ind^peridante  du  corps  des  Fren¬ 
tani. 

VIII.  Samnites.  Ce  peuple  c^lebre  a  donne  id.i.iv.c.r. 


Sil.  Italic, 
viiu  517. 


T.  Liv.  x. 

33. 
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son  nom  a  la  region  entitle  qui  n’etoit  remplie  en 
effet  que  de  ses  allies.  11  descendoit  des  Sabins, 
(avec  qui  on  l’a  souvent  confondu,)  et  les  autres 
cit£s  de  la  province  paroissent  avoir  et£  ses  colo¬ 
nies,,  ses  conf^deres,  ou  ses  sujets.  Les  Samnites 
habitoient  un  pays  assez  6tendu,  rempli  de  forets  et 
de  montagnes,  et  renferm6  entre  les  Frentani,.les 
Peligni,  le  Latium,  la  Campanie,  les  Hirpini  et 
l’Apulie,  et,  pour  parler  plus  precis6ment, .  entre  le 
Sagrus,  le  Vultumus,  le  Sabbatus,  et  le  Frento. 
Mais  cette  cit6  belliqueuse,  qui  mettoit  sur  pied 
80,000  fantassins  et  8,000  cavaliers,  se  r£pandoit 
souvent  au-dela  de  ses  frontieres.  File  avoit  sub- 
jugu^.les  Campaniens,  les  Marses,  et  plusieurs  cit£s 
du  Latium ;  ses  troupes  couvroient  l’Apulie  et  la 
Lucanie.  Elies  faisoient  quelquefois  des  courses 
jusqu’a  Ardeadans  le  pays  des  Rutuli.  C?est  une 
remarque  qu’il  faut  faire  quand  on  lit  Tite  Live, 
que  le  theatre  de  la  guerre  Samnite  est  rarement 
dans  le  Samnium  meme.  Le  peu  que  nous  savons 
de  leurs  loix  ine  paroit  digne  de  Lycurgue.  On 
donnoit  tous  les  ans  les  dix  plus  belles  lilies  aux 
dix  jeunes  guerriers  qui  s'^toient  le  plus  signals. 
Dans  leurs  dangers  extremes  ils  offroient  un  sacri¬ 
fice  public  dans  un  pavilion  immense.  Ils  y.fai- 
soient  entrer  leurs  .braves  les  uns  apr&s  les  autres 
pour  les  engager  a  leurs  drapeaux  et  a  la  bravoure 
par  leSj  sermens  les  plus,  atroces.  Ils  se.  choisis- 
soient  ensuite  mutuellemcnt  jusqu’k  la  concurrence 
de  16,000  homines.,  Cette  phalange  redoutable  se 
uommoit  Legio  Lint  eat  a,  non  pas  de  leurs  cuirasses 
puisqu’elles  £toient  d’or  et  d’argent,  mais  des  toiles 

qui 
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qui  avoient  couvert  le  pavilion  sacr6.  Cette  insti¬ 
tution  toute  belliqueuse  leur  avoit  valu  beaucoup 
de  victoires.  Elle  fit  longtems  balancer  la  fortune 
entr’eux  et  les  Romains.  La  r^publique  ne  les 
subjugua  qu’apr&s  six  guerres  sanglantes,  ou  plu- 
t6t  apr&s  une  guerre  continue  de  soixante-dix 
ans,  ou  leurs  g6n6raux  m6rit&rent  vingt-quatre  tri- 
omphes,  et  essuy&rent  presqu’  autant  de  revers. 
Les  Samnites  demeur&rent  sounds  pendant  quelque 
terns  qu’ils  nnsignalerent  leur  valeur  que  contre 
leurs  ennemis  du  nom  Rofnain;  on  les  regardoit 
avec  raison  comme  les  meilleures  troupes  de  la  r6- 
publique.  Us  reprirent  les  armes  a  la  fin,  et  on 
voit  qu’ils  6toient  les  chefs  de  la  guerre  sociale. 
Leur  r6volte  leur  couta  clier.  Apr&s  quelques 
avantages  les  legions  Romaines  victorieuses  par 
tout  port&rent  le  fer  et  le  feu  dans  leur  pays,  d£- 
truisirent  jusqu’aux  vestiges  de  leurs  villes,  efex- 
terminerent  leurs  habitans*  Sylla  les  massacra 
partout,  il  en  fit  £gorger  quatre  ou  cinq  mille  dans 
YOvile,  et  il  d£fendit  qu’on  leur  fit  jamais  quartier; 
moins  par  cruaut£  que  pour  assurer  le  salut  des  Ro- 
mains  qui  6toit  incompatible  avec  celui  de  ses  ri- 
vaux.  L’entreprise  de  Pontius  Telesinus  ne  le 
justifie  que  trop.  Lepeu  qui  restoit  dos  Samnites 
se  sauva  de  l’ltalie,  et  le  pays  n’etoit  qu’un  desert 
du  terns,  de  Tib&re:  la  plupart  des  villes  £toient 
d^truites.  Celles  qui  subsistoient  encore  n’6toient 
plus  que  des  villages.  Voici  les  endroits  princi- 

*  Plutarque  dit  5,000,  Samnites  et  Lucaniens,  -  C’etoient  jes 
restes  de  l’armee  de  Telesinus,  (in  Sylla.) 
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paux  du  Samnium,  1.  iEsernia,  colonie  pr£s  des 
sources  du  Vulturnus;  2.  Allife,  sur  la  mchne  ri¬ 
viere;  3.  Telesia,  colonie  sur  le  Sabbatus;  4.  Be- 
neventum,  colonie;  5.  Caudium,  entre  Beneventum 
et  Capone;  6.  Srepinum,  colonie;  7.  Tifernum ; 

8.  Triventinum  sur  les  fronti^res  des  Frentani ; 

9.  Bovianum,  colonie  vers  la  source  du  Tifernus  et 
dans  le  centre  du  pays;  10.  Aufidena,  colonie  en- 
deca  du  Vulturnus  et  sur  les  frontieres  du  Latium. 
II  y  a  encore  beaucoup  d’endroits  dont  on  ignore 
la  situation. 

Haec  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos  pubemque  Sabellani 
Extulit. 

Affuit  et  Samnis,  nondura  vergente  favore 
Ad  Poenos;  sed  nec  veteri  purgatus  ab  ira: 

Qui  Batulum,  Nucrasque  metunt,  Boviania  quique 
Exagitant  lustra,  aut  Caudinis  faucibus  hzerent; 

Et  quos  aut  Rufrae,  quos  aut  JEsernia,  quosve 
Obscura  incultis  Fferdonia  misit  ab  agris. 

Beneventum.  Tous  les  anciens  ont  place  Be* 
neventum  dans  le  Samnium.  Pourquoi  dans  la 
carte  de  l’ltalie  ancienne  de  M.  Delisle  le  trouve- 
t-on  dans  le  pays  des  Hirpini  et  dans  la  region 
d’Apulia  ? 

On  sait  qu’il  s’appelloit  auparavant  Maleventum., 
M.  de  Bochat,  savant  Suisse,  qui  a  tfbs  fort  appro-, 
fondi  les  origines  Celtiques,  trouve  que  ces  deux  ■ 
mots  ont  la  m&me  signification.  Ben-even-tun 
tout  comme  Mal-vend-tun ,  vouloit  dire  ville  sur 
une  eolline  de  la  eampagne  d’eau.  Cette  ville  6toit 
cu  effet  sur  une  hauteur  au  milieu  d’une  belle 
plaine  arros£e  dun  grand  nombre  de  ruisseaux. 

Dans 
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Dans  le  moyen  age  Beneventum  devint  la  capF 
tale  d’un  grand  etat.  L’an.  o71  les  Lombards, 
layant  conquis,  l’^rig&rent  en  duclie  qui  l’empor- 
ta  bientdt  sur  ceux  de  Spolkte  et  de  Frioul,  et 
i  qui  s’etendit  sur  toutes  les  provinces  du  royaume 
de  Naples  a  l’exception  de  la  Calabre  et  de  quelques 
lieux  maritimes.  On  l’appelloit  l’ltalie  Cistiberine 
let  la  petite  Lombardie.  Ses  dues,  en  eftet  de 

(^ouverneurs  de  venus 'sou  verainsli£r6ditaires,  6toient 
aussi  puissans  qiie  les  rois  dont  ils  6toient  feuda- 
i  taires.  Ils  s’affranchirent  in6me.de  cette  d£pen- 
fcrlance  apr6s  la  ruine  des  Lombards.  Au  lieu  de  re- 
Iconnoitre  le  vainqueur  Francois  pour  son  seigneur 
■Suzerain,  Arechis  due  de  Beneventum,  pritle  title 
le  prince,  s’arrogea  tous  les  droits  r6galiens,  et 
,  .outint  l’effort  des  armes  de  Charlemagne.  Ce  f ut 
ous  ce  prince  et  "son  successeur  Grimoald  qu’on 
fit  fleurir  cet  6tat.  Beneventum  s’embellissoit ;  on 
r  avoit  ajout£  une  nouvelle  ville,  les  sciences  y 
egnoient.  Au  commencement  du  neuvifcme  si6cle, 

>n  y  comptoit  jusqu’A  Irente-deux  philosopbes, 

’est  k  dire  professeurs  des  arts  lib£raux.  Cette  v.  Histoire 
plendeur  passa  bientdt.  Beneventum  devint  tri-  Napies^par 
utaire  des  Francois:  Capoue  et  Salerne,  qui 
,’6toient  que  du  nombre  de  ses  comt6s  ou  Castaldes,  yi-vii-etviii- 
evinrent  des  principaut^s  ind^pendantes.  Les 
irabes  d£sol6rent  cette  souverainet6  mourante,  et  a 
i  fin  en  89 1  les  Grecs  s’en  rendirent  maitres. . 

Sabini. 

Impositus  mannia,  arvum  coelumque  Sabinum  Hor.  Epist. 

Non  cessat  laudare. — — -  l  7' 


1.  Horatii 
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Hor.  Epist. 
i.  10. 


Idem,  i.  14. 


Hor.  Carm. 
i.  17. 


Idem,iii.l3. 


Hor.  Epist. 
i..l8. 


Idem,  ii.  2. 


CTuvie'r. 
Itrtl.  Antiq. 
1.  ii.  c.  xi. 


Horatii  Villa. 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  fanum  post  putre  Vacunze — 

Villice,  sylvarum  et  rpihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quem  tu  fastidis,  habitatum  quinque  focis,  et 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Barium  dimittere  patres. 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lyaeo  Faunus;  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis,  pluviosque  ventos. 

Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula. 

Valles,  et  Usticas  cubantis, 

.  Latvia  personuere  saxa. 

O  foils  Blandusia,  splendidior  vitro, 

Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus 
Cras  donaberis  haedo. 

Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  caniculae 
Nescit  tangere ;  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 

Praebes  et  precori  vago. 

* 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus 
Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus.  r - 

VIII.  Samnites. 

Caedimur,  ac  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem, 
Leuto  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Sect.  XII. 

PICENUM. 

Cette  province  s’etendoit  sur  l’Adriatique  depui? 
rembouchure  de  P/Esis  jusquA  celle  du  Matrinus 

L 
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La  premiere  de  ces  rivieres  la  separoit  de  l’Umbrie, 
l’autre  formoit  sa  frontiere  avec  le  pays  des  Ves¬ 
ting  Dans  Tint^ricur  des  terres  elle  s’£tendoit 
jusqu’au  pied  de  TApennin  qui  la  divisoit  du  pays 
des  Sabins.  On  peut  la  partager  dans  deux  cantons. 

1.  Le  Picenum  Propre,  ou  l’Ager  Picenus ;  et,  2. 
le  pays  des  Pretutii.  avec  le  territoire  d’Hadrie; 
le  premier  prenoit  depuis  1’iEsis  jusqu’a  THelvinus, 
et  le  second  de  l’Helvinus  jusqu’au  Matrinus. 

Les  Piceni,  descendans  des  Sabins,  habitentun  Strabo*. 

Gcog.  1.  T. 

pays  pi  utdt  long  que  large,  qui  fournitabondamment  p.  lee. 
toutes  les  choses  n^cessaires  a  la  vie,  mais  les  arbres 
fruitiers  y  viennent  inieux  que  le  bled . 

Cette  demifcre  remarque  me  fait  voir  avec  sur¬ 
prise  que  dans  la  division  de  Tempi  re  par  Constan¬ 
tin  on  ait  donne  a  cette  province  le  nom  de  Pice¬ 
num  Anoriarium.  . 

Le  Picenum  etoit  ties  peupl6  quand  ils  se  soumi-  pii».  Hist, 
rent  a  la  republique,  les  Romains  y  gagnfcrent  Sor.Epit!' 
360,000  sujets:  cet  6v£nement  arriva  A.  U.C.  485,  i,:l9- 
trois  tins  avant  la  premiere  guerre  Punique. 

I.  Ager  Picenus.  Voici  les  lieux  maritimes  de  ciuvier. 
la  province  depuis  1’iEsis :  1.  Ancone,  colonie;  2. 
Numana;  3.  Potentia,  colojiie;  4.  Truentum,  la  r-728~743- 
riviere  Truentum,  laTinna;  5.  Firmum,  colonie; 

6.  Cluana;  7.  Cupra  Maritima,  c£lebre  par  le 
temple  de  Cupra,  la  Junon  des  Etrusques.  On 
voyoit  dans  l’int^rieur  des  terres,  1.  Auximum, 
qui  a  et£  la  metrop'ole.  du  pays;  2.  Cingulum;  3. 
Septempeda;  4.  Asculum  la  capital e,  colonie;  5. 

Cupra  Montana;  6.  Novana;  7-  Pollentia. 


Quid 
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'Sil.  Italic, 
viii.  426. 


Strab.Geog. 
1.  v.  p.  166. 


Berger, 

Grands 

Clieinins, 

I.  i.  c.  25. 
p.  <Jt. 

L'.  iv.  c.  49. 

p.  812. 

L.  v.  c.  14. 
p.  883. 


Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  438, 


Quid  qui  Picena  stimulat  telluris  alumnos 
Horridus  et  squamis  et  equina  Curio  crista 
Pars  belli  quam  magua  venit.  - - 

.  Hie  et  quos  pascunt  scopulosae  rura  Numance, 

Et  quis  litoreai  fumant  altaria  Cupra ; 

Quique  Truentinas  servant  cum  flumine  turres 
Cernere  erat :  clipeata  procul  sub  sole  corusco 
Agmina  sanguiuea  vibrant  in  nubila  luce. 

- inclemens  liirsuti  signifer  Ascii. 

Ancona.  Cette  ville  -cloit  sa  fondation  auN 
r^fugies  de  Syracuse  qui  avoient  6chapp6  au  tyran 
Denys.  Elle  etoit  situ^e  sur  un  promontoire  qui 
se  recourboit  an  noicl  pour  former  le  port.  II  crois- 
soit  dans  ces  environs  beaucoup  de  bled  et  de  vin. 

Trajan  avoit  const™  it  k  Ancone  un  grand  et 
magnifique  port.  Pour  celebrer  cet  ouvrage  le 
senat  frappa  non  seulcment  une  medaille,  inais  il 
lui  erigea  encore  sur  les  lieux  un  arc  de  triomphe. 
II  avoit  de  beaux  ornemens  qui  ne  subsistent  plus, 
tels  qu’une  statue  du  prince  dans  un  char  a  quatre 
chevaux,  mais  e’est  toujours  un  beau  monument 
II  est  compost  du  marble  blanc  de  Paros,  dont  les 
grands  carreaux  sont  si  bien  unis  qu’on  apper^oit 
I  peine  les  jointures.  Les  membres  ext6rieurs,,  les 
chapiteaux,  corniclies,  architraves,  &c.  aussi  bien 
que  les  moulures,  ne  sont  point  des  pieces  de  rapport 
qu’on  y  a  appose ;  larehitecte  les  a  tailles  dans 
le  marble  meme.  Dans  l’inscription  de  fare,  An¬ 
cone  est  appellee  l’abord  de  l’ltalie. 

Stat  fucare  colus  nec  Sidone  vilior  Ancon, 

Murice  nec  Lybico. - 


Incidit 
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Incidit  Adriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhonibi  '  Juvenal 
1  .  n  .  #  batyr.iw 

Ante  domum  veneris,  quam  JJorica  sustinet  Ancon.  39. 
Ager  Pr.etutianus.  Ce  petit  pays  est  tra-  ciuvier. 
Verse  par  le  Vomanus .  Je  ny  trouve  que,  1. 

Hadria,  qui  partage  avec  celle  du  Po  l’honneur 
de  noinmer  la  mer  Adriatique;  elle  etoit  colonie 

Ides  Syracusiens  et  cnsuite  des  Romains;  2.  CaS-. 
trum  Novum,  colonie;  3.  Interamna. 

Hadria. 


- Statque  humectata  Vomano 

JIadria  — : - - 

Sect.  XIII. 


Sil.  Ttal. 
till.  431*. 


UMBRIA. 

!!*  Voici  les  bornes  de  cette  province  sous  les  v.  ciuvier. 

Romains:  le  Rubicon  et  le  Sapis  la  s^paroient  des* 4."p.  * 
Gaulois  Lingones;  l’Apennin  et  le  Tibre  de  599~6(,3• 
l’Etrurie;  1’iEsis  du  Picenum;  et  le  Nar,  des 
Sabins.  Un  petit  canton  se  d^bordoit  au-dela  du 
I  Nar,  jusqii’a  Ocricultmi;  et  dans  l’int^rieur  des 
j  terres  une  autre  portion,  un  peu  plus  considerable, 
s’^tendoit  au-del&  de  1’iEsis  jusqu’c\  Camerinum. 

I  Les  Gaulois  Senones  leur  avoient  enlev^  toute  la 
I  cdte  maritime  du  Rubicon,  ou  plutdt  de  l’Utens 
jusqu’A  l’AEsis,  mais  apres  la  destruction  de  cette 
cite  les  Romains  rendirent  k  l’Umbrie  leur  pays, 
qui  porta  pendant  assez  longtems  le  nom  d 'Ager 
Gallicus.  II  s’etoit  assurement  etendu  dans  le  pays, 
inais  comme  nous  ignorons  ses  bornes,  je  ne  l’en- 
I  visagerai  que  comme  la  c6te  maritime  de  l’Umbrie 
[  et  la  lrt  division  de  la  province.  La  nature  foiimit 
les  deux  autres.  L’Apennin  coupe  cette  province 
:  vol.  iv.  x  dans 


Strab.Geog. 
v.  p.  1 57. 


Sil.  Italic, 
viii.  448. 


V.  Clur. 
Ital,  Antiq. 
].  li.  c.  5. 


Veil.  Pater- 
cul.  1. 1.  c. 
14,  15. 
Berger, 
Grands. 
Chemins, 

1.  1.  c.  25. 
p.  93. 


Idem,  1.  iv. 
e.  36,  p. 
736. 
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dans  toute  sa  large ur  depuis  les  sources  du  Tibre 
jusqu’a  celles  du  Nar.  La  2me  division  sera  l’Um- 
brie  au-del&  cle  FApennin,  et  la  3me  l’Umbrie  en 
deca  de  l’Apennin  toujours  par  rapport  a  la  capi- 
tale. 

L’Umbrie  est  une  province  fertile  mais  remplie 
de  montagnes. 

I.  Flumina. 

Sed  non  Runcolte  firmarunt  robore  castra 
Deteriore,  cavis  venientes  montibus  Umbri ; 

Hos  M sis  Sapisque  lavant,  rapidasque  sonanti 
Vertice  contorquens  undas  per  saxa  Met  aunts* 

- et  Rubico,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  Sena. 

Voici  les  lieux  de  FUmbrie  maritime  dans  l’ordre 
de  leur  situation,  1.  L 'Ariminum,  eolonie,  l’Arimi- 
nus;  2.  Piscturum,  eolonie,  le  Crustumius,  ruis- 
seau  tr&s  rapide ;  3.  Fanum  Fortunes,  eolonie  et 
ville  aneienne;  le  Metaurus;  4.  Sena  G allied  ou 
Senogallia ,  eolonie;  la  Sena,  1’iEsis. 

Ariminum.  Le  senat  y  envoya  une  eolonie 
A.  U.  C.  487,  ct  a  Pisaurum  A.  U.  C.  568.  Au¬ 
guste  avoit  fait  sparer  la  Voie  Flaminienne.  Le 
s6nat  lui  fit  6riger  deux  arcs  de  triomphe  aux  deux 
extremit6s  de  son  ouvrage,  Fun  sur  le  pont  du 
Tibre,  Fautre  a  Ariminum. 

Le  pont  d’ Ariminum,  eiitrepris  par  Auguste,  et 
aehev6  par  Tibbie  A.  U.  C.  779,  avoit  deux  cens 
pieds  de  long.  II  avoit  cinq  arcades,  les  trois  du 
milieu  avoient  25  pieds  de  largeur,  et  les  deux 
autres  20  pieds  cliaeune.  II  6toit  orn6  d’aceoudoirs 
de  marbre,  de  colonnes  Doriques,  et  de  statues  de§ 
empereurs.  „ 

Auguste 
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Auguste  y  avoit  aussi  construit  up  bean  port,  de  idemj.  Jr. 
grandes  pierres  de  marble,  dont  Sigismond  Mala- git!’ p‘ 
testa,  seigneur  de  Rimini,  se  servit  dans  la  suite 
pour  la  superbe  £glise  de  St.  Francois. 

II.  Umbria  trans  Atenninum.  Dcpuis  la  ciurier. 
montagne  jusqu’a  Ariminum  on  trouvoit  sur  la  Voie  ta  ‘  ’ c‘ 
Flaminienne,  1.  Suillum  Helvillum;  2.  Cales ; 

3.  Petra  Pertusa ;  4.'  Forum  Sempronii.  A  l’orient 
de  la  Voie,  1.  JEsis ,  ou  JEsium  ;  2.  Camerinum, 
alli6  libre,  ct£gal  desRomains;  3.  Attidium;  et  4. 

Busta  Gallorum ,  fameux  par  la  defaite  des  Gaulois 
en  459,  et  non  point  par  celle  de  Camille  commel 
les  Grecs  modernes  Font  cru.  A  l’occident  de  la 
Voie,  1.  Tifemum  Metalirense;  2.  Urbinum  Hor* 
tense;  ct  3.  Urbinum  Metaurense;  on  y  voit 
l’origine  du  duche  d’Urbin;  4.  Sassina,  pr&s  du 
Sapis  et  au  milied  de  la  tribu  Sapinienne. 

- - - - - armis  Sij.  Italic. 

Vel  rastris  laudande  Camers ,  his  Sassina  dives  nii.p.463, 

Lactis - 

V  Petra  Pertusa.  UnP- haute1  montagne  s'avan- ciuvier. 

£oit  jusqu’au  Metaurus  a  six  milles  de  Forum  f.* n.' 
i  Sempronii.  Pour  y  faire  passer  la  Voie  Flami-  61 9* 

» I  Bienne*  les  Romains  furent  obliges  de  creuser  dans 
le  roc  une  ouverture  qui  avoit  35  pas  ordinaires  de 
longueur,  5  de  largeur,  et  autant  de  hauteur. 

III.  Umbria  cis  Apenn'inum.  En  descendant  duvietv 
le  Tibre  Ton  apper^oit,  1.  Tifemum,  Tiberinum;  u!‘  £7^ 
2.  Arna;  3.  Vettona;  4.  Tuder;  5.  Amelia;  6. 
Ocriculum.  Efitre  l’Apennin  et  laTinia,  Ton  voit, 

1,  Iguvium;  2.  Assisium;  3.  Hispellum;  4.  Me- 
vania;  5.  Fulginium;.b.  Forum  Sempronii;  7.  Nu- 
seria  Camellaria.  Entre’la  Tinia  ct  le  Naiyousur 
x  2  cette 
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cette  derniere  rivifcre,  1.  Carsulae;'  2.  Spoletium ; 

3.  Interanma;  et  4.  Narnia.  Entrela  Voie  Flamh 
ilienne  et  l’Apennin  je  ne  vois  qu’un  terrein  desert 
sans  vestiges  d’habitations. 

S?!/  His  urbes  Arna  et  latis  Mevania  pratis, 

Hispellum,  et  duro  monti  per  saxa  recumbens 
Narnia,  et  infestum  nebulishumentibus  olim  - 
Iguvium ,  patulo  jacens  sine  moenibus  arvo 

Fulginium ;  his  populi  fortes,  Amerinus, - - 

v - et  haud  parci  Martem  coluisse  Tudertes. 

Veil.  Paler-  Spoletium:  Les  Romains  envoyfcrent  une  co- 
cui.  i.  i.  c.  jonje  Spoletium  A.  U.  C.  518. 
v.L’His-  II  devint  sous  les  Lombards  la  capitale  de  l’Um- 
deNapies^  brie  et  du  duche  de  Spolkte,  qui  ^illoit  toujours  de 
non tom  Pa*r  avec  ceux  de  B6n6vente  et  de  Frioul.  Ces 
g 4>  5>  gouverneurs  amovibles,  qu’onappelloit  dues,  eurent 
Part  de  se  rendre  des  princes  h6reditaires  et  presqu - 
independans.  Charlemagne  les  laissa  subsister,  et 
je  les  vois  trbs  puissans  encore  au  commencement 
du  dixieme  siecle. 

Berger,  Narnia,  On  traversoit  le  Nar  pour  entrer 
c&ins,  i.  dans  Narnia,  sur  un  pont  qui  joignoit  deux  mon- 
T35.  36  P  tagnes  trks  hautes.  On  voit  encore  le  reste  des 
arcades.  On  n’en  connoit  aucunes  d’aussi  61ev6es. 
ciuvier.  .  Interamna.  A  en  croife  l’auteur  anonyme 
des  Olympiades  et  une  inscription  ancienne  trouvee 
635-  sur  les  lieux,  cette  ville  fut  ba’tie  704  ans  avant  la 
19me  ann^e  de  Tib&re.  C’est  &  dire,  Olym.  xxvi. 

4.  A.  U.  C.  81,.  et  673  ans  avant  l’&re  Chr^tienne. 

pi  in.  Hist.  Ameria.  Selon  Caton  l’ancien  Ameria  fut 

;  '  bade  964  ans  avant  la  guerre  de  Persee,  c’est 
A  dire  1137  avant  Jesus-Christ,  et  47  ans  apr&s  la 
guerre  de  Troye* 


Sect. 
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Sect.  XIV. 

JEMILIA  ET  FLAMINIA. 

^Emilia.  Cette  province  avoit  et6  occup^e  par 
jquatre  peuples  Gaulois.  1 .  Les  Ananes,  ou  Ana- 
•mani,  qui  poss&loient  le  duch6  de  Plaisancc ;  Q. 
Les  Boii  etoient  rlpandus  dans  les  duellos  de 
Parme,  de  Mod£ne,  et  de  Reggio,  et  dans  une 
partie  du  Bologne;  3.  Les  Lingoncs  habitoient 
dans  une  partie  du  Bologne  et  du  Ferrarois,  et  dans 
la  Romagne;  4.  Les  Senones  s’empar&rent  du  duch6 
d’Urbin  jusqu’a  Ancone,  rnais  les  Romains  boule- 
vers&rent  toutes  ces  divisions.  Ils  extcrminferent 
les  Senones,  ajout&rent  leur  pays  &  1’Uinbrie,  et-fix- 
£rent  le  Rubico  pour  la  borne  nouvelle  de  la  Gaule 
Cisalpine.  Ils  chasserent  de  leurs  territoires  les 
Boii ;  les  deux  autres  peuples  furent  £pargn6s ;  il 
parolt  cependant  qu’ils  perdirent  bientdt  leurs 
loix,  leurs  moeurs,  leurs  noms,  et  tout  ce  qui  peut 
distinguer  un  corps  politique.  Cette  province, 
borage  par  le  Po,  la  Mer,  le  Rubicon,  TApennin,  et 
la  Ligurie  fut  remplie  de  colonies  Romaines.  Un 
grand  chemin  militaire  la  traversoit  d’Ariminum  & 
Placentia,  qui  Etoient  £loign6es  l’une  de  l’autre  de 
1 84  milles  Romains.  Ce  chemin,  qui  re^ut  son 
nom  de  son  fondateur  iEmilius,  le  donne  &  cette 
region;  On  y  trouvoit  les  villes  de  Placentia,  Flo- 
rentia,  Fidentia  ( Julia ),  Panna,  Tanetum,  Re- 
gium  Lepidi,  Mutina,  Forum  Gallorum,  Bononia 
( Felsina ),  Clatema,  Forum  Cornelii,  Faventia,  Fo¬ 
rum  Livii,  Forum  Popilii,  et  Caesena,  Au  norddu 
x  3  chemin* 
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chemin,  on  ne  voyoit  que  Brixillum,  colonie  Ro-  , 
maine,  et  au  midi  quelques  bourgades  Gauloises, 
telles  que  Solsona,  Aquinum  et  Saltus  Gallicus.  j 
La  province  n’etoit  proprement  que  la  Voie  Emb 
lienne.  * 

Forum  Gallorum.  Ce  bourg,  ahuit  milles  de 
Modene  et  a  dix-sept  de  Bologne,  est  celebre  par  1 
une  bataille  qui  s’y  donna  pendant  les  guerres  ci- 
viles.  Marc  Antoine  assi£geoit  Modene  dont  Hir- 
tius  tachoit  de  faire  lever  le  siege.  Pansa,  l’autre 
consul,  lui  amenoit  des  secours  de  l’ltalie  par  la 
Voie  Emilienne.  Marc  Antoine  alia  au  devant  de 
Pansa,  Fattaqua-un  peu  au-deD  du  Forum  Gallo¬ 
rum,  etl’obligea  de  se  retirer  dans  son  camp  fortifidj 
a  la  hate,  mais  que  les  ennemis  ne  pureht  cepen- 
dant  pas  forcer.  Hirtius  arriva  bientdt  au  secours- 
de  son  collbgue,  rencontra  dans  le  bourg  les  troupesf 
d'Antoine,  qui  se  retiroient  du  cot6  de  Modbne,  et 
les  defit  entikrement. 

Rheni  Insula.  Les  anciens  ont  parld  av4H 
beaucoup  de  confusion  de  File  de  la  conference  des  j 
Triumvirs.  II  faut  cependant  en  trouver  uiie  quij 
reunisscles  trois  conditions  suivantes,  1.  De  n’&tre 
pas  eloign ee  dc  Bologne ;  2.  D’etre  formic  par  lei  , 
deux  bras  d’une  petite  rivibre  qui  se  divise  dans 
endrpit ;  3.  D’etre  assez  grande  pour  que  les  Trium¬ 
virs,  assis  a  la  vue  des  deux  armies,  pussent  s’entrer, 
tenir  n^anmoms  en  secret  sans  6tre  entendus  de 
leurs  amis  qui  gardoient  les  ponts  de  cliaque  c6tAj  j 
Le  Rheno  forme  sur  la  Voie  Emilienne  et  4  deux 
milles  de  Bologne,  une  petite  ile  qui  r£pond  tresi  , 
bien  a  ces  conditions.  Le  Lavinius,  qui  est  pour* 
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tant  nomm6  par  Appien  pour  &tre  la  riviere  en 
question,  est  tr&s  proche  de  Mod&ne. 

Rubico.  On  voit  encore  aupres  de  C&fcne  une  ciuv.  it^ 
colonne  ’dun  beau  marbre,  mais  dont  l’inscription  c. xxviii.' 
n’est  pas  si  bien  grav£e.  Elle  porte  defense  k  tout  p'  '96, 
g6n£ral  officier  ou  soldat  de  passer  le  Rubicon  a 
!  main  arm£e  pour  entrer  en  Italie ;  mais  elle  parolt 
supposee.  Son  langage  barbare  et  le  silence  de 
tous  les.ennemisde  C6sar,  pour  qui  -elle  auroit  6t6 
une  pibce  victorieuse,  le  prouve  assez.  Cependant 
n’a-t-elle  pas  pu  etre  dress6e  apr&s  l’exp^dition  de 
ce  dietateur? 

Ravexna.  Jusqu’au  r£gne  de  Diocletien  et  de 
ses  collogues,  les  empereurs  demeuroient  &  Rome, 
i  et  ne  se  transportoient  sur  les  fronti&res  que  lors- 
qu’une  guerfe  6trang£re  les  y  appeloit.  Mais 
quand  les  barbares  mena^oient  l’empire  de  tout 

Icdte,  ces  princes,  toujours  a  la  t&te  des  armies,  vo- 
loient  de  province  en  province,  et  ^tablissoient 
|  leur  quartier-gen&al  plut6t  que  leur  cour  dans  les 

Igrandes  villes  qui  etoient  les  plus  &  portae  des  bar¬ 
bares,  dans  Treves,  Sirmio,  Nicom6die,  Antioche, 
l'  et  Milan.  Cette  demi&re  ville  devint  leur  s6jour 
ordinaire  en  Italie,  et  les  Empereurs  Chretiens 
trouverent  dans  leur  haine  pour  Rome  une  nou- 
velle  raison  pour  la  pf6f£rer,  Mais  l’ltalie  elle- 
fflfime  fut  bientdt  ouverte  aux  barbares,  et  une  ville 
immense  au  milieu  des  terres  exposoit  trop  la  per- 
sonne  du  prince.  Ravenne  obtint  alors  Ia.pr6fi6- 
Tence.  Situ6e  au  milieu  des  eaux,  elle  £toit  en- 
tour^e  dun  rempart  naturel  <^ui  la  rendoit  presque 
inaccessible.  Le  souverain  s’y  trouvoit  a  portae  ijem,  1. i. 

v  .  c.  xxviii. 
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c]e  recevoir  les  secours  qui  pouvoient  lui  veqir  de 
l’orient ;  et  la  flotte,  dont  elle  £toit  la  station  con- 
stante,  assuroit  toujours  sa  retraite.  Depuis  Hono- 
rius,  tous  les  empereurs  y  6tablirent  leiir  cour :  les 
i\ois  Goths  suivjrent  pet  exejnple,  et  pendant  plus 
(Tun  siecle  et  demi  Ravenne  etpit  la  capitale  de 
l’ltalie.  On  se  piquoit  de  l’^galer  a  Rome;  Apone 
6toit  scs  Bake,  et  la  province  d’Istrie,  d’oh  elle  tiroit 
ses  bleds,  lui  tenoit  lieu  de  la  Campanie.  Lorsque 
les  Lombards  envahirent  l’ltalie,  cette  ville,  de- 
meur6e  sous  le  pouvpir  des  empereurs,  ne  fut  plus 
que  le  siege  d’un  gouvernement  qu’on  d6membroit 
tous  les  jours.  La  situation  de  Ravenne  etoit  sin- 
guliere :  p’6toit  la  Venise  de  J’ltalie  ancienne. 
Sidonius  en  fait  une  description  qui  seroit  jolie,  si 
elle.n’4toit  point  aussi  remplie  d’antith&ses. 

II  y  a  une  esp&ce  de  raisins  qui  se  nourrit  de 
brQuillards ;  c’est  pourquqi,  elle  est  particulars 
au  territoire  de  Ravenne. 

Lorsqu’ Auguste  stationna  une  partie  de  sa  flotte 
a  Raypnne,  il  y  fit  construire  un  beau  port,  avec 
un  phare?  et  un  camp  pour  les  matelots  bien  for- 
tifie,  en|;our6  de  hautes  murailles. 

Mutina.  Sous  le  consulat  de  L-  Marcius  et  de 
Sextus  Julius,  on  vit  un  prpdigp  inoui  dans  le  ter¬ 
ritoire  de  Mod&ne ;  deux  montagnes  qui  s’entre- 
cboquoient  avec  violence,  en  jettant  du  feu  et  de  la 
fum£e.  Des  animaux,  des  maisons,  tout  ce  qui  se 
trouva  entr’elles  fut  £crasi6.  Des  chevaliers  Romains 
qui  voyageoient  sur  la  Voie  Emilienne  furent  t£- 
jnoins  de  ce  prodige,,  qui  parut  annoncer  la  guerre 
Spciale.  N’6toit-ce  point  un  tremblement  de  terre? 

Pla- 
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Placentia.  Cette  ville  fut  fondle’ comirre  une  vdi.  Pater, 
colonie  Romaine,  peu  avant  la  seconde  guerre  Pu- 
Jlique. 

Boxonia.  Les  Romains  envoyerent  une  colo-  idem.  ibid, 
nie  a  Bologne  sous  le  consulat  de  Manlius  Volso  et 
de  Fulvius  Nobilior,  A.  U.  C.  565. 

- Parvique,Bononia  Rheni. 


Ravenna. 

Quique  gravi  rerao,  limosis  segniter  undis, 
Lenta  paludosae  proscindunt  stagna  Ravennae. 
Mutina,  &c. 

Vos  etiam  accisae  desolatseque  virorura 
Eridani  gentes ;  nullo  attendente  Deorutn 
Votis  tunc  vestris,  casura  ruistis  in  arma. 
Certavit  Mutinae,  quassata  Placentia  bello. 


C.Sil.  Italic. 
Punic,  viii. 
601. 

Idem.  viii. 
602. 


Idem,  viii. 
590. 


Gallia  Cisalpina.  II  n’y  avoit  point  de  re-  strabon. 
gion  en  Italie  que  l’emportat  sur  la  Gaule  Cisal-  ^5e0°£:1v;11' 
pine,  pour  la  bonte  des  terres,  le  nombre  des  habi- 
tans,  et  la  grandeur  et  la  richesse  des  villes.  Void 
quelques  avantages  qui  la  distinguoient.  1.  Leurs 
foists,  dont  le  gland  nourrissoit  des  troupeaux  si 
nombreux  de  coclions,  que  la  eapitale  n’avoit 
presque  pas  d’autres  provisions.  2.  Le  pays  trfes 
bien  arros6  produisoit  beaucoup  de  millet  qu’on 
recueilloit  en  abondance  dans  les  ann£es  meme  que 
les  autres  esp^ces  de  bled  manquoient.  3.  Le  vin 
etoit  excellent.  On  le  conservoit  dans  des  ton- 
neaux  de  bois,  qu’on  faisoitquelquefois  plus  grands 
qu’une  maison.  4.  Les  laines :  la  plus  molle  et  la 
meilleure  6toit  celle  de  Modfene.  Le  pays  des  Li- 
gures  en  foumissoit  une  esp&ce  forte  et  rude,  dont 
le  peuple  s’habilloit.  Celle  de  Padoue  6toit  d’une 
qualite  moyenne.  On  en  faisoit  des  tapis  tr£s 
*  .  beaux, 
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beaux.  5.  II  y  avoit  m&me  quelques  mines  d’or 
que  celles  de  l’Espagne  firent  negliger.  On  en 
trouvoit  a  Vercelles,  et  a  Ictomulum  dans  le  voi- 
sinage  de  Plaisance. 

Placentia. 

P.  Aufidhis  L.  F.  H-H  Vir."  |-|  Vir.  * 
Tr.  Milit.  Praef.  Fab.  sibi  et 
L.  Aufidio  C.  N.  F.  Patri  et 
Fadianae  P.  F.  Matri  et 
L.  Aufidio  L.  F.  fratri  \-\-\-\  Vir  et 
Salviae  Cilae  fratris  uxori  et 
Liburniae  L.  F.  Consobrinae 
Factum  ex  testamento  H-S.  CIO  arbitrate 
C.  Annisidi  C.  F.  Rufi. 

J’ai  copi6  cette  inscription  dans  le  couvent  des 
Roquelins  attenant-a  FEglise  de  St.  Augustin  a, 
Plaisance  le  13  Juin,  17b4.  La  pierre  peut  avoir 
cinq  pieds  de  long  sur  trois  et  demi  de  largeur. 
Les  lettres,  qui  sont  tr&s  bien  taillees,  ont  environ 
trois  pouces  de  hauteur  chacune. 

Sect.  XV.  ' 

VENETIA  ET  ISTRIA. 

Veneti.  Il  y  a  trois  opinions  sur  Forigine  des 
Veneti.  1.  Celle  de  Tite  Live  etdes  poetes  qui  con¬ 
tent  Fhistoire  d’Antenor  6cliapp6  de  la  prise  de 
Troye,  chef  des  Fleneti  de  Paphlagonie,  etfondateur 
de  Padoue.  2.  Celle  de  Poly  be,  qui  en  fait  une  colo- 
nie  des  Illyriens.  3.  Celle  de  Strabon  qui  les  tire  des 
Veneti ,  peuple  Gaulois.  La  premiere  est  une  fable 
sans  vraisemblance,mais  on  peutsepartagerentre  les 

deux 
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deux  autres.  J’6tois  fort  prevenu  en  faveur  de 
l’origine  Gauloise,  £tablie  sur  le  temoignage  de 
Strabon,  l'identite  du  nom,  et  la  certitude  de  la 
migration  Celtique.  Mais  la  difference  reconnue 
.  du  langage  et  la  haine  que  ce  peuple  a  toujours 
temoigne  pour  ses  voisins  les  peuples  Gaulois  for- 
ment  des  barrieres  invincibles.  L’lllyrie  d’ailleurs 
[1  etoit  si  proche  et  le  passage  du  mont  Ocra  si  facile 
qu’il  est  difficile  de  se  refuser  au  sentiment  de  Po¬ 
ly  be,  qui  a  re^uia  sanction  du  grand  Freret. 

Toy  xoXitov  iTOgaai  tov  A Zgui  tixo  v 
Tcoy  fiugfiugwv  7rAyj9o5  ti  negioixsiv  xoxKw, 

ExaToy  <%s$ov  fj.vgiu<ri  tsvty^xovtu  ts. 

Xc oguv  ugiarriv  vsfj.Ofj.svwv  xui  xagTKrvjV. 

&&v(j.o  toxsiv  yug  ( pavi  x«i  ra  Qosfj.fj.uTct 

. ‘Evstcov  eitr*  ^evT^xovru  n rs 

IloA?<f  sv  uvtw xeiftevai  it  go;  tw  fJcvy^w. 

Venetia.  La  region  qui  portoit  ce  nom  etoit 
composle  cle  quatre  pays  ou  peuples  differens :  1 . 
Celui  des  Veneti,  qui  £toient  bornes  d’un  c6te  par 
les  Carni  et  le  Tilavemptus,  et  de  l’autre  par  les 
Cenomani  et  l’Athesis.  2.  On  y  ajouta  dans  la 
suite  les  Cenomani,  nation  Gauloise,  qui  s’£tendoient 
depuis  l’Athesis  jusqu’au  Po  etl’Addua;  et  3.  Les 
Carni  qui  occupoient  le  pays  entre  le  Tilavemptus 
et  le  Formio:  c’etoit  proprement  le  fond  de  la  mer 
Adriatique.  4.  Auguste  enfin  donna  a  ITtalie  et 
Ala  Venetia,  l’lstrie  entire  entre  le  Formio  et 
l’Arsia.  Telle  £toit  la  Venetia  dont  les  bornes 
6toient  FArsia*  les  Alpes  Noriques  et  Rhetiques, 
l’Addua,  le  Po,  et  la  mer.  Les  anciens,  et  surtout 
Jes  poetes,  se  servent  souvent  des  mots  de  Rhaeti  et 
cl’Euganei  en  parlant  de  cette  province.  ,  II  paroit 

que 
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que  ces  peuples  y  avoient  anciennement  des  etablis 
semens,  avant  que  les  Gaulois  et  les  Veneti  les 
obligfcrent  de  se  retirer  dans  les  montagnes,  dans 
lc  pays  des  Grisons  et  dans  le  Trentin. 

Euganei. 

— • — • —  Euganea  quantumvis  mollior  aqua. 

Spina.  Au  moyen  d’une  belle  correction  dans 
Pline  (1.  iii.  c.  17.)  Cluvier  a  decouvert  qiie  l’anci- 
enne  ville  de  Spina  fut  detruite  par  les  Gaulois,  le 
meme  jour  que  Camille  prit  celle  de  Veii,  A.  U.  C. 
36 0.  II  s’agit  seulement  de  lire  olim  oppidum  au 
lieu  de  item  Melpum ,  norn  qui  nous  est  totalement 
inconnu. 

Aponum.  Apone,  bourg  k  quatre  milles  de  Pa- 
doue,  fameux  par  la  naissance  de  Tite  Live,  l’etoit 
encore  par  ses  eaux  min&ales.  Voici  les  princi- 
pales  circonstances  qu’on  peut  tirer  de  Cassiodore, 
Claudien,  et  plusieurs  autres  qui  en  ont  parl^  :  1. 
Au  milieu  de  la  plaine  s’&evoit  une  hauteur  me¬ 
diocre  dont  le  sommet  etoit  presque  rempli  par  un 
lac  d’eaux  chaudes,  dont  la  force  etoit  telle  qu’on 
ne  pouvoit  ni  s’y  baigner  ni  en  boire.  On  voyoit 
avec  surprise  que  ce  lac  toujours  plein  ne  debordoit 
jamais,  et  que  ses  rivages  creus6s  de  toute  part  par 
les  eaux  ne  s’enfon?oient  point.  %.  Une  fum^e 
epaisse  couvjoit  la  surface  du  lae.  Le  vent  la  chas- 
soit-il  pour  un  moment?  on  contemploit  le  fonds 
ou  Ton  voyoit  les  offrandes  qu’on  y  avoit  jetties ; 
car  ce  lac  etoit  un  oracle  qu’on  consultoit  en  y 
jettant  des  des.  3.  On  avoit  conduit  ces  eaux 
par  des  tuyaux  jusqu’&  la  plaine  ou  l’on  avoit  con- 

struii 
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struit  des  reservoirs  et  des  Thermes  de  plusieurs 
tl^gres  de  chaleur  a  proportion  de  leur  eloignement 
du  lac.  Ces  eaux  etoient  tr£s  salutaires :  elles 
rendoient  Apona  les  Bairn  de  ces  provinces.  4.  II 
yavoit  auprfcs  d’Apona  un  temple  deGeryon.  II 
faut  bien  que  ce  nom  soit  oumoderne  on  corrompu 
de  celui  de  quelque  divinite  Illyrienne. 

Aquileia.  Le  Natiso  couloit  sous  ses  murs  ;  il 
einbrassoit  une  partie  de  la  ville,  et  lui  servoit  de 
fosse.  Le  Lontius  en  etoit  eioisme  de  seize  milles. 

O 

En  Liver  ce  n’etoit  qu’un  torrent;  la  fonte  des 
neiges  le  rendoient  une,  riviere  considerable  pen- 
dant  l’liiver.  Les  empereurs  y  avoient  fait  con- 
struire  un  beau  pont  de  pierres  de  tailles.  Le 
pays  entre  ces  rivieres  etoit  tr£s  ome,  rempli  de 
maisons  de  campagne  et  plante  de  vignes  dont  les 
habitans  avoient  fait  partout  des  berceaux. 

Les  Romains  envoy fcrent  une  colonie  k  Aquileia 
A.  U.  C.  573. 

Le  s£nat,  apr^s  avoir  oblige  lesGaulois  de  quit¬ 
ter  le  territoire  d’ Aquileia,  y  envoya  une  colonie 
Latine.  Pen  d’aiin£es  apr&s,  il  augmenta  cette 
colonie  d’une  nouvelle  recrue.de  quinze  cens  fa¬ 
milies. 

Non  erat  iste  locus  :  merito  tamen  aucta  recenti 
Nona  inter  claras  Aquileia  cieberis  urbes, 

Itala  ad  Illyricos  objecta  colonia  montes, 

Mcenibus  et  portu  celeberrima ;  sed  tamen  illud 
,  Eminet ;  extremo  qu6d  te  sub  tempore  legit 
Solveret  cui  justa  exacto  piacula  lustro 
Maximus. 
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Timavus.  .  j 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Acliivis, 
lllyricos  penetrare  sinus,  atque  intima  tutus 
Regna  Liburnorum,  et  fontem  superare  Timavi  * 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  monti9 
It  mare  proruptum  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti. 

Tu  mihi,  seu  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi, 

Sive  oram  Ulyrici  legis  litoris. 

Cluvier  a  traite  ce  sujet  avec  beaucoup  de  jus- 
,  tesse  et  de  gout.  Void  ce  qu’il  en  dit.  1.  LaJ 
pliipart  despoetes  ontparu  confondre  les  fontaines 
du  Timavus  et  Padoue,  qui  dtoient  neanmoins  se-  I 
parees  par  une  distance  de  plus  de  cent  milles.  Ce 
qui  pent  n’avoir  ete  cliez  Virgile  qu'une  expres¬ 
sion  ndgligee,  ou  une  licence  poetique  un  peu  har- 
die,  dtoit  cbez  les  autres  l’effet  de  leur  ignorance. 

2.  Dans  lc  Frioul,  aupr&s  d’un  bourg  nommd  St.  | 
Canzan,  on  voit  plusieurs  sources  qui  sortent  avec 
violence  du  pied  d’unc  montagne,  qui  s’enterrent 
un  instant  apr&s  pour  ne  reparoitre  qu’au  bout  de 
quatorze  milles.  Ces  sources  nouvclles  (car  il  y  I 
en  a  plusieurs)  se  rdmissent  bientot  en  une  riviere 
assez  large  qui  se  prdcipite  dans  la  mcr  a  douze 
milles  d’Aquileia.  Toutes  ces  circonstances  con- 
viennent  assez  bien  au  Timavus  des  anciens.  3. 
Combien  voyoit-on  de  ces  sources  ?  Poly  be,  Stra-  ' 
bon,  et  Martial  n’en  ont  su  voir  que  sept,  mais  Vir¬ 
gile  et  Mela  en  ont  comptd  jusqu’a  neuf.  Les  uns 
et  les  autres  avoient  raison,  mais  les  premiers  en 
ont  parle  plus  exactement.  C’est  au  bourg  nommd 
St.  Giovanni  de  Cherso  ou  di  Duina,  qu’on  voit 
les  sept  sources  de  ces  dcrivains.  La  premiere,  et 
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la  plus  considerable,  forme  aussitot  un  torrent  se- 
par6.  Les  deux  suivantes  en  forment  un  second, 
et  les  quatres  derni&res  en  font  un  troisi&me  :  mais 
ces  trois  torrens  se  reunissent  a  peu  pres  au  milieu 
de  rintervalle  dfcs  sources  a  la  mer.  Mais  ce  fleuve, 
digne  par  la  reunion  de  tant  d’eaux  du  nom  de  Ti- 
mavus,  recoit  encore,  avant  qiie  de  se  jetter  dans  la 
mer,  une  autre  riviere  qui  avoit  elle-meme  ete  gros- 
sie  par  la  jonction  d’un  autre  ruisseau.  Cette  ri¬ 
viere  sortoit  d’un  lac  (Lago  de  la  Pietra  Rossa) 
61oign6  seulement  de  la  mer  de  quatre  milles, 
auquel  Tite  Live  donne  le  nom  de  Lacus  Timavi. 
Foila  les  neuf  sources  de  FiVgile.  4.  Le  terrein, 
entre  les  sources  et  la  mer,  n’est  qu’un  roc  creusd 
de  mille  canaux  souterrains  qui  etablissent  une 
communication  entr’elles.  C’est  pourquoi  six  de 
ces  sources  sont  salees  et  que  la  septi&me  ne  lest 
pas.  C’est  pourquoi,  lorsque  la  mar6e  est  haute,  les 
sources  rejettent  leurs  eaux  avec  la  violence  d’une 
inondation,  et  que  dans  les  autres  terns  elles  coulent 
lentement  et  sans  effort.  Ces  ph£nom&nes  n’onf 
pas  ete  inconnus  aux  anciens. 

Brixia.  Brixia,  ex  ilia  nostra  Italic,  quse  mul- 
tum  ad.hu  c  ■  verecundiae,  frugalitatis,  atque  etiam 
rusticitatis  antique  retinet  et  servat. 

Cremona..  Les  Romains  fonderent  la  colonie 
de  Cremone  d’abord  avant  le  commencement  de  la 
seconde  guerre  Punique. 

Mantua.  Cette  ville,  situee  au  milieu  des  ma- 
raisque  formoient  les  inondations  du  Mincius,*^toit 
une  ancienne  colonie  des  Etrusques. 


Plin.  Jun. 
Epist.  i.  14. 
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Primus  Idumseas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas  { 

Et  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  mannore  ponam 
Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenerd  prastexit  arundine  ripas. 

Mantua,  v<e  miseree  nimium  vicina  Cremonae ! 

Et  qualem  infelix  amisit  Mantua  campum, 

Pascentem  niveos  herboso  flumine  cycnos. 

Non  liquidi  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  desunt: 

Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 

Exigua-tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet. 

Verona.  L’Atliesis  ou  l’Adige  partage  aujour-'  1 
d’hui  cette  ville.  II  I’environuoit  autrefois.  La  1 
situation  de  la  ville  ou  le  cours  de  la  rivi&re  a 
cliangA  „  •  fl 

Le  vin  Rhetique  croissoit  dans  les  environs  de 
V erone.  Auguste  l’aimoit  beaueoup,  et  Virgile 
ne  lui  pr6f£roit  que  celui  de  Falerne. 

- Quo  te  carmine  dicam 

Rhaetica  ?  Ne  cellis  ideo  contende  Falernis. 

Les  citoyens  de  Verone  avoient  £rig6  un  arc  dtf 
triomphe  k  l’Empereur  Gallien.  L’arc  est  d^truit 
niais  l’inscription  subsiste.  Elle  conservoit  la  ni£- 
moire  de  la  construction  des  murs  de  Verone  par 
l’ordre  de  ce  prince ;  ouvrage  commence  le  3  Avri! 
et  dedi6  le  4  Decembre  l’an  265. 

Mantua. 

Ille  etiam  patriis  agmen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  oris 
Fatidicas  Mantus  et  Tusci  filius  amnis, 

Qui  muros  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  uomeu  : 

Mantua  dives  avis  ;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  uiiuni ; 

Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quaterni, 

Ipsa  caput  populis :  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires. 

Ilinc 
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Hinc  quoque  quingentos  in  se  Mezentius  armat, 

Quos  patre  Benaco,  velatus  arundine  glauca 
Mincius  infesta  ducebat  in  aequora  pinu. 

Mantua  mittendsi,  certavit  pube  Cremonae,  .  C.  Sil.  Ita- 

Mantua  musarum  domus,  atque  ad  sidera  cantu  llviU.™.1*’ 

Evecta  Aonio,  et  Smyrnaeis  annula  plectris.  594. 

Verona. 

- V  erona  Athesi  circumflua. - : -  Idem.  vliL 

597. 


Veneti. 

Turn  Trojana  manus,  tellure  antiquitus  orti  Idem.  viii. 

Euganea,  profugique  sacris  Antenoris  oris.  604, 

Nec  non  cum  Venetis  Aquileia  superfluit  armis. 

Patavium.  On  comptoit,  au  dernier  recense-  strabon. 
ment  d’ Auguste,  500  citoyens  de  Padoue  qui  jTifr!' v* 
avoient  la  fortune  d’un  chevalier  Romain,  400,000 
sesterces,  (80,000  livres.)  On  disoit  qu’autrefois 
cette  ville  pouvoit  armer  vingt  mille  hommes. 

C’6toit  dans  ses  environs,  on  du  moins  dans  la  V e- 
netia,  qu’on  voyoit  ces  races  de  chevaux  si  fameux 
aux  jeux  de  la  Grece.  Denys  de  Syracuse  y  avoit 
un  haras. 

Verona.  Elle  £toit  trks  grande  du  terns  de 
Strabon.  Brixia,  Mantua ,  Regium,  Comum 
lui  £toient  fort  inf6rieures. 

Cremona.  Pendant  la  guerre  civile  de  Ves- Tacit. Hist, 
pasien  et  de  Vitellius,  Cremone  fut.  prise  d’assaut  Hi’s^ut3, 
par  les  troupes  du  premier  aprbs  leur  victoire  de  33  et  34* 
Bedriacum.  Le  hasard  ou  la  cruaut£  d’Antonius 
la  livra  au  feu  et  au  pillage,  et  cette  ville  ruin£e 
de  fond  en  comble  p6rit  apibs  unc  incendie  de 
quatre  jours.  On  cria  au  miracle  .  parceque  le 
temple  de  Mephitis,  situ6  aupr^s  des  murs,  avoit 

vol.  iv.  y  £chapp6 
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ad  Itinerar. 
Antonin. . 
et  Hierosol. 


echapp6  seul  a  la  fureur  des  flammes.  La  villc 
avoit  £t6  fond6e  deux  cens  quatre-vingt-six  ans 
auparavant,  comme  une  place  forte  qui  couviit 
la  frontiere  Romaine  du  c6t6  des  Alpes.  Le  noni- 
bre  des  habitans  qu’on  y*  envoya,  la  commodity  du 
Po,  la  richcsse  de  son  territoire,  et  les  alliances  des  t 
peuples  voisins  qu’elle  sut  attirer,  la  rendirent  bien-  I 
tot  tr&s  florissante.  Elle  se  r^tablit  bientdt  de  son 
malheur  par  les  secours  de  ses  voisins,  et  les  soins 
de  Vespasien.  On  voit  par  divers  traits  qu’elle 
etoit  tr&s  forte  quoique  situee  dans  une  plaine, 
qu’elle  avoit  des  niurailles  et  des  tours,  des  tem¬ 
ples  tr&s  riches,  et  des  foires  publiques  qui  atti-  1 
roient  tout  le  commerce  de  ces  provinces. 


Sect.  XVI. 

ITINERA. 

Itineraria  et  Tabulae.  On  peut  poser  cn 
fait  que  les  homines  lie  negligent  gueres  les  choses 
dont  Tacquisition  est  aussi  utile  qu’ais^e.  Pour  la 
guerre,  les  voyages,  et  1’administration  d’un  6tat 
Itendu,  il  6st  presque  necessaire  d  avoir  des  Itin£: 
raires  et  des  cartes  g^ographiques,  et  des  qu’on  a 
construit  des  grands  chemins  il  est  tr&s  facile  de 
se  procurer  ces  secours.  Je  conviens  qu’ils  n’6- 
toient  point*  aussi  communs  qu’a  present.  Les 
monies  monumens  qui  nous  assurent  de  leur  ex¬ 
istence  nous  font  sentir  qu’ils  £toient  rares  et  qu’ils 
ne  se  trouvoient  qu’entre  les  'mains  des  g£n£raux 
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ct  des  hommes  d’etat,  on  tout  au  plus  des  geo¬ 
graphies  de  profession  et  de  quelques  curieux,  dont 
le  commun  des  homines  empruntoit  les  lumieres 
dans  le  besoin.  Croiroit-on  qu’un  Galen  n’ait  Galen, 
appris  que  par  l’exp6rience  le  chemin  qu’il  falloit  pi!c.' Medic! 
tenir  pour  aller  d’Alexandrie  en  Troade  a  file  de 
Lemnos,  et  quA  son  retour  il  ait  dress£  un  itin6-  Edit- 

x  .  a  pud  Wes- 

raire  de  cette  route  pourqu’on  lie  s’egarat  point  seiinei 
comme  il.avoit  fait  lui-mfime  ?  Quand  Domitien  Itiner.  Sue- 
fit  mourir  Metius  Pomposianus,  il  fit  une  action  I2»iau  c5o 
de  tyran,  mais  quand  on  compare  les  chefs  d’ac-  El^rHis 
cusation  les  uns  avec  les  autres  on  sent  que  l’acquisi-  hi*  2. 
tion  d’une  mappe-tnonde  etoit  une  curiosite  sin- 
guli&re  dans  ce  si&cle.  Agrippa  exposa  aux  yeux 
du  public  un  itin£raire  general  de  la  terre,  mais 
sichaque  particular  en  avoit  eu  de  pareils  cliez  lui, 
ce  monument  d’ Agrippa  auroit  peu  meritd  l’atten- 
tion  de  Pline.  On  voit  cependant,  sans  recourir 
aiix  fables  d’un  iEthicus,  qu’il  s’etoit  faite  dii  terns 
d’ Auguste  unitinthaire  de  l’Empire.  Il  nous  en 
reste  un  tr£s  curieux  qu’on  a  attribud  a  Jules 
Cdsar,  a  Marc  Antoine,  a  l’Empereur  Antonin,  & 
Ammien  Marcellin,  et  a  iEtbiciis  lui  m&me.  Sans 
vouloir  decider  une  question  aussi  obscure  qu’elle 
est  peu  int^ressante,  on  peut  dire  qu’uri  pareil 
ouvrage  destine  a  l’utilite  publique  a  du  subir  un 
grand  nombre  de  cbangemens  dans  des  .siecles 
assez  £loign6s.  Les  noms  de  Constantinople,  &c. 
et  l’usage  d’appeller  les  capitales  des  cit6s  Gau- 
loises.par  lenomde  la  citd  merae,  annonceroient  as¬ 
sez  que  le  fond  de  l’ouvrage  est  du  quatri&me  siecle, 
et  qu’il  a  pu  &tre  dress6  sous  les'  enfans  du  grand 
y  2  Constantin. 
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Constantin.  L’ltin^raire  de  Bourdeaux  a  Jerusa¬ 
lem  avec  le  retour  par  un  chemin  different  est  une 
pi£ce  tr£s  curieuse,  et  qui  est  a,  peu  pr^s  du  meme 
terns.  C’est  dommage  qu’elle  soit  corrortipue  au 
point  que  les  details  ne  s’accordent  presque  jamais 
avec  les  sommes  totales.  Les  Tables  de  Peutinger, 
(qu’on  nomme  aussi  Tables  Th^odosiennes)  parois- 
sent  au  premier  coup  une  carte  geographique ;  les 
villes,  les' rivieres  et  les  mers  y  sont  d£sign£es; 
mais  qu’on  pense  que  la  but  d’une  carte  est  de 
faire  sentir  la  forme  d  un  pays,  la  situation  de  ses 
parties,  et  le  rapport  mutuel  des  lieux,  et  qu’on  se 
rappelle  que  dans  cette  table  il  n’y  a  ni  ordre  ni 
proportion,  on  sentira  qu’on  a  voulu  peindre  sur 
un  des  longs  rouleaux  des  anciens,  une  tables  des 
cbemins  et  nullement  une  carte  de  1’Empire. 

Vije  Militares.  Je  ne  dirai  rien  ici  d’une  in¬ 
finite  de  digressions  aussi  belles  que  savantes  don’t 
M.  Berger  a  rempli  sonliistoiredes  Grands  Chemins 
de  l’Empire  Romain,  et  qui  out  un  rapport  plus  ou 
moms  eloigne  avec  son  objet  principal;  les  d£- 
penses  qu’ont  cout6  ces  voies  militaires  qui  par- 
toientde  la  capitale  pour  s’etendre  jusqu’aux  fron- 
ti&re’s  les  plus  recuRes,  les  milliaires,  les  tombeaux, 
les  maisons,  les  ponts,  dont  elles  etoient  ornees,  et 
l’ordre  qui  s’observoit k  regard  des  postesqui  n’ont 
jamais  appartenues  qu’&  l’etat  et  dont  la  permission 
gratuite  se  communiquoit.aux  particulars  par  les 
diplomes  des  princes  et  des  magistrats.  Je  ne 
parlerai  que  de  la  construction  des  chemins.  Les 
ouvriers  commen^oient  par  tracer  au  cordeau  deux 
billons  profonds.  Ils  creusoient  ensuite  un  fosse 
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de  l’un  k  l'autre  qu’ils  remplissoient  de  sable  et  de 
bonne  terre  pour  do-nner  au  chemin  une  assiette 
ferme.  Dans  un  terrein  uni  et  solide,  cette  lev£e, 
qu’on  nommoit  Agger,  ne  s’61evoit  qu’&  fleur  de 
terre,  en  lui  donnant  toujours  une  pente  suffisante 
pour  l’6coulement  des  eaux.  Mais  dans  la  plftpart 
ties  endroits  on  lui  donnoit  jusquA  dix,  quinze  et 
meme  vingt  pieds  de  hauteur  au-dessus  des  champs 
I  voisins,  et  puisqu’on  n’a  eertainement  pas  voulu 
j  les  d^pouiller  de  leurs  meilleures  terres,  il  a  fallu 
*  beaucoup  de  d^pense  pour  les  charier  de  loin.  Sur 
j  cet  Agger  on  placoit  quatre  couches  diff&rentes  de 
mahhiaux.  1.  LeStatumen.  C’6toient  des  pierres 
j  larges  et  plattes,  couch^es  les  unes  sur  les  autres 
j  et  assises  dans  un  ciment  de  chaux  nouvelle ;  cette 
j  couche  avoit  dix  pouces  d’6paisseur.  2.  La  Ru- 

I  deratia.  C’^toient .  des  pierrailles,  des  pots  cassis, 
•j  des  tuiles,  des  briques  r^pandues  avec  la  pele,  et 

j  affermies  a  grands  coups  de  barre.  Elle  avoit  disc 
i  pouces  d’£paisseur.  3.  Le  Nucleus .  C’^toit  une 

I I  craie  grasse  et  gluante,  qui  servoit  de  ciment  et 
|  qui  unissoit  tout  l’ouvrage.  II  avoit  un  pied 

d’epaisseur.  4.  La  Summa  Crusta .  Elle  avoit  six 
.  pouces  d’^paisseur,  et  par  consequent  l’ouvrage 
1  cntier  avoit  trois  pieds.  Cette  surface  £toit  ordi- 
nairement  compos£e  de  pierres  d’une  grandeur 
in^gale  et  mediocre,  {Glared)',  quelquefois  a  la 
j  v6rit6  c’6toient  de  gros  cailloux  {Silex),  et  quelque- 
|  fois  meme  on  y  a  vu  des  carreaux  tallies  d’une 
fa^on  reguli&re.  Domitien  alia  jusquA  paver  son 
!  chemiri  de  carreaux  de  .marbre.  On  choisissoit 
surtout  ces  pierres  un  peu  raboteuses,  (qu’on 
y  3  nommoit 
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nommoiti^w/oMe)parcequ’elles  donnoient  plus  dc 
prise  aux  pieds  des  chevaux,  et  on  observoitde  les 
coucher  toujours  tout  de  leur  long  et  jamais  sur  les 
cdtes.  La  largeur  ordinaire  du  pav6  £toit  de  vingt 
pieds,  mais  lorsque  V Agger  s’61evoit  au-dessus  du 
niveau  de  la  terre,  chaeun  des  e6t£s  occupoit  a  peu 
pres  le  meme  espace,  et  le  chemin  entier  avoit  soix- 
ante  pieds  de  largeur.  Le  iLglement  qui  defendoit  | 
de  donner  aux  chemins  plus  de  huit  pieds  ne  pou- 
voit  point  regardcr  les  voies  militaires. 


(  327  ) 

23d  December,  1763. 

An  INQUIRY  whether  a  Catalogue  of  the  AR¬ 
MIES  sent  into  the  Field  is  an  essential  part  of 
an  EPIC  POEM. 

All  epic  poets  seem  to  consider  an  exact  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  armies  .which  they  send  into  the  field, 
j  and  of  the  heroes  by  whom  they  are  commanded, 
i  as  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  their  poems, 
j  A  commentator  is  obliged  to  justify  this  practice; 
j  but  to  what  reader  did  it  ever  give  pleasure?  Such 
catalogues  destroy  the  interest  and  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  action,  when  our  attention  to  it  is 
most  alive.  Ail  the'  beauties  of  detail,  and  all  the 
!  ornaments  of  poetry,  scarcely  suffice  to  amuse  our 
weariness;  a  weariness  produced  by  such  enume- 
|  rations  even  in  historical  works,  but  which  are  par¬ 
doned  in  them,  because  necessary.  In  history,  the 
victory  commonly,  depends  on  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  troops;  but  in  epic  poetry,  it  is  ah 
ways  decided  by  the  protection  of  the  gods  and 
1  the  marvellous  valour  of  the  hero.  Achilles  is  in¬ 
vincible;  his  Myrmidons  are  scarcely  known.  Ho¬ 
mer  has  indeed  given  a  catalogue;  yet  this  per- 
i  haps  was  not.  right  in  Homer,  or  right  only  in  him. 
Ought  his  particular  example  to  make  a  general 
law?  In  that  case,  the  subject  of  every  epic  poem 
ought  to  be  a  siege,  and  the  poem  ought  to  con- 
*  elude  before  cither  the  place  is  taken  or  the  siege 
raised.  Poets  themselves  afford  a  convincing 
proof  that  they  were  sensible  of  following  custom 
rather  than  reason,  by  treating  those  catalogues 
y  4  merely 
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merely  as  episodes,  and  by  introducing  into  them 
heroes,  who  are  rarely  those  of  history ;  and  who, 
after  shining  a  moment  in  those  reviews,  totally 
disappear,  in  order  to  make  room  for  characters 
more  essential  to  the  action.  An  epic  poet  stands, 
not  in  need  of  so  dull  and  vulgar  an  expedient  for 
making  the  reader  acquainted  with  his  true  he¬ 
roes. 

A  critic  may  condemn  those  poetical  catalogues; 
biit  woe  to  the  critic,  if  he  is  insensible  to  all  the 
beauties  by  which  that  of  Virgil  is  adorned;  the 
brightness  of  his  colouring,  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  pictures,  and  that  sweet  and  well-sustained 
harmony,  -which  always  charms  the  ear  and  the 
soul.  The  army  of  the  Tuscans  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Turnus ;  being  also  composed  of  the  flower 
of  many  warlike  nations  assembled  under  the 
standards  of  heroes  and  demigods.  But  it  enjoys 
over  the  Rutuli  an  advantage  which  it  was  natural 
should  belong  to  the  allies  of  iEneas ;  having  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  gods  on  its  side.  Every  reader,  while 
he  detests  the  crimes  of  Mezen tius,  must  applaud 
the  exertions  of  a  free  and  generous  people,  who 
have  ventured  to  dethrone  their  tyrant,  and  are 
eager  to  punish  him.  I  have  always  wondered 
that  the  courtier  of  Augustus  should  have  intro¬ 
duced  an  episode  which  would  have  been  more 
properly  treated  by  the  friend  of  Brutus.  Every 
line  breathes  republican  sentiments,  the  boldest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  extravagant.  Mezentjns 
was  the  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  of  vphich  he  rendered  himself  the  tyrant.  His 
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subjects  burled  him  from  the  throne,  and  thence¬ 
forth  regard  themselves  as  free,  without  once  con¬ 
sidering  the  rights  of  his  unfortunate  and  virtuous 
son.  Mezentius  finds  an-  asylum  among  the  Ru- 
tuli;  but  his  furious  subjects  implore  the  assistance 
of  their  allies.  All  Etruria  in  arms  determine  to 
tear  their  king  from  the  hands  of  his  defenders,  in 
j  order  to  subject  him  to  punishment;  and  this  fury, 
of  the  Tuscans  is  approved  by  the  gods  and  the 
poet: 

Ergo  omnis  furiis  surrexit  Etruria  justis. 

Regem  ad  supplicium  praesenti  Marte  reposcunt.  . 

If  I  wished  to  establish  it  as  a  general  and  un¬ 
limited  principle,  that  subjects  have  a  right  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  crimes  of  their  sovereigns,  I  would  prefer 
this  example,  which  admits  of  neither  modification 
nor  restriction.  Among  the  ancients  themselves, 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  as  singular  in  theory 
as  the  death  of  Agis  was  in  practice.  Augustus 
must  have  read  both  with  terror;  and  had  Virgil 
i  continued  to  recite  the  eighth  book  of  the  iEneid, 
I  suspect  that  he  would  not  have  been  so  well  re- 
| warded  for  the  story  of  Mezentius  as  lie  was  for 
the  panegyric  of  Marcellus. 

My  surprise  increases  when  I  consider  that  the 
story  of  Mezentius  is  entirely  Virgil’s  invention ; 
that  it  entered  not  into  the  general  plan  of  his 
poem ;  and  that  he  himself  had  not  thought  of  it 
when  he  composed  his  seventh  book.  It  appears 
that  Virgil,  after  forming  a  general  idea  of  his  de¬ 
sign,  trusted  to  his  genius  for  supplying  him  with 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  that 
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entering  into  the  character  and  situation  of  his. 
hero,  he  prepared  for  him  difficulties  to  encounter, 
without  knowing  exactly  how  he  would  surmount 
them  :  in  one  word,  when  he  landed  /Eneas  on  the 
banks,  of  the  Tiber,  that  he  knew  not  the  whole 
series  of  events  which  should  lead  to  the  death  of 
Turnus.  I  say  the  whole  series  of  events;  for  the 
part  of  Mezentius  depends  on  the  introduction  of 
Evander  and  Pallas,  and  the  death  of  Pallas  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  that  of  Turnus.  This 
manner  of  writing  is  not  destitute  of  its  advan- 
tages..  It  is  applauded  in  Richardson,  who  has 
only  imitated  Virgil.  The  truth  and  boldness  by 
which  it  is  characterised  far  surpass  the  timid  per- 
plexity  of  a  writer,  who,  while  he  forms  his  plot, 
is  at  the  same  time  considering  how  he  shall  un¬ 
ravel  it.  Virgil’s  example  is  surely  more  worthy 
of  imitation  than  that  of  Chapelain,  who  wrote  the 
whole  of  his  Pucelle  in  prose,  before  he  translated 
it  into  poetiy.  I  gm  sensible  that  had  Virgil  lived 
to  revise  his  work,  he  would  have  given  to  it  uni¬ 
formity  and  unity;  and  carefully  effaced  all  those 
marks  by  which  an  attentive  reader  may  perceive 
in  it  detached  parts,  not  originally  written  the  one 
for  the  other.  Of  these  take  the  following  exam¬ 
ples  : 

1.  Mezentius  appears  at  the  head  of  the  war¬ 
riors  who  follow  Turnus,  but  appears  as  a  king 
completely  master  of  his  dominions-  He  arrives 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  coasts  with  numerous  troops, 
and  his  son,  the  valiant  Lausus,  follows  him  with 
a  thousand  warriors  from  the  city  of  Caere.  % 
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Messapus,  king  of  the  Falisci,  is  a  Tuscan.  Fes- 
cennium,  Soracte,  the  Ciminian  forest,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  Etruria.  This  Tus¬ 
can  prince,  would  he  have  forsaken  the  whole 
body  of  his  nation  united  by  the  crimes  of  Mezen- 
tius  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should  he  found 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  or  that  he  would  have 
brought,  as  auxiliaries  to  Turnus,  a  people  sunk 
in  effeminacy,  and  who  knew  war  only  by  their 
detestation  of  it?  The  poet  would  have  coloured 
so  extraordinary  a  measure,  by  assuming  for  it 
some  probable  motive.  Would  lie  have  said  that 
all  Etruria  was  in  insurrection  against  Mezentius  ? 
3.  Aventinus,  of  Mount  Aventine,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  makes  a  striking  figure  in  the  catalogue; 
but  his  part  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  Evander. 
They  reigned  at  the  same  time,  and  over  the  same 
place.  It  will  be  said  that  one  of  those  princes 
occupied  the  Palatine,  while  the  other  reigned 
over  the  Aventine  .Mount.  This  is  impossible; 
for  Evander  shews  the  Aventine  to  iEneas,  which 
1  was  a  barren  rock,*  situate  in  his  little  kingdom, 

|  which  had  no  other  boundaries  than  the  Tiber,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Rutuli.f 

I  believe  that  Virgil  would  also  have  corrected 
some  faults,  which  it  is  painful  to  see  in  his  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  Tuscan  warriors.  He  well  knew 
that  when  a  poet  speaks  of  a  science,  he  ought  to 
do  it  with  precision  ;  and  he  could  not  forget  that 
I  accurate  geography  is  not  incompatible  with  poetry. 


,  Of  - 
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Of-  the  twelve  cities  which  composed  the  confede¬ 
racy  of  Etruria,  he  would  have  named  more  than 
Ccere  and  Clusium,  and  he  would  not  have  dwelt' 
on  the  crowd  ■of  secondary  towns,  which  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  follow  the  standards  of  their  i 
respective  capitals.  2.  He  would  not  have  thought 
that  seven  or  eight  beautiful  verses  compensated 
for  introducing  the  Ligurians,  a  foreign  and  hos¬ 
tile  nation,  into  the  civil  wars  of  the  Tuscans, 
which  could  only  be  interesting  to  the  members  of 
their  own  confederacy.  3.  I  'see  the  camp  of  the 
Tuscans  on  the  sea-shore  near  to  Caere;  I  see  their 
vessels,  and  all  the  preparations  for  a  distant  expe-  j 
dition.  They  embark,  but  it  is  only  for  a  voyage  ^ 
of  thirty  miles.  They  prefer  this  navigation  to  an 
easy,  march  of  two  days,  which  would  have  brought 
them  to  the  country  of  their  ally  Evander.  There  I 
they  would  have  passed  the  Tiber,  and  found 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rutuli.  4.  This  B 
naval  expedition  affords,  matter  of  surprise ;  hut 
that  of  the  troops  of  Mantua  is  totally  incredible. 
Five  hundred  warriors,  embarking  on  the  Mincius, 
could  not  arrive  in  the  Tuscan  sea  without  making 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  whole  Italian  coast; 
Virgil  loved  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  he  might 
easily  have  discovered  the  means  of  bringing  its 
ancient  inhabitants  to  the  assistance  of  iEneas,  I 
without  offending  against  probability  and  geo- 
graphy. 
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Lausanne,  24th  December,  1763. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  SILIUS  ITALICUS. 

I  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  catalogue 
of  Silius  Italicus.  1.  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
speak  of  the  general  plan  of  a  poem,  of  which  I 
have  read  only  a  detached  passage :  yet  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  Pliny  well 
knew  his  contemporary,  when  he  pronounced -that 
Silius  owed  more  to  art  than  to  nature.  This  art 
is  less  apparent  in  the  style,  which  is  _easy  and 
flowing,  than  in  the  thought^,  which  are  those  of 
a  man  who  is  continually  striving  to  be  sublime, 
and  continually  struggling  against  his  own  genius 
in  favour  of  his  subject.  I  am  persuaded  that 
Silius  would  have  judged  better  in  taking  Ovid 
than  Virgil  for  his  model.  Wherever  he  does  not 
offer  violence  to  his  genius,  his  fancy  is  rich,  easy, 
and  natural.  With  such  a  character,  it  is  surpri¬ 
sing  that  he  did  not  prefer  the  elegiac  to  the  epic. 
The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  failed  in  this 
last  species  of  poetry  are  distinguished  by  a  seve¬ 
rity  of  character,  and  a  wild  irregularity  of  fancy; 
and,  as  they  had  as  little  taste  as  talent,  they  easily 
mistook  those  qualities  for  strength,  elevation,  and 
originality  of  genius.  Faults  were  confounded 
with  excellencies,  to  which  they  bore  some  bas¬ 
tard  resemblance.  2.  Virgil  was  free,  Silius  in 
fetters.  The  former  might  choose  among  all  the 
nations  of  Italy  those  who  most  spited  his  design : 
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the  latter  could  not  omit  any  of  those  nations  with¬ 
out  being  guilty  of  a  fault.  He  was  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  writing  a  poetical  geography  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Strait  of  Rhegium 
and  the  Alps ;  and  this  constraint  is  but  too  visi¬ 
ble  in  his  performance.  3.  Silius  followed  his 
model  with  a  respect  bordering  on  superstition. 
Italy  no  longer  contained  in  her  bosoin  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  different  nations,  whose  arms,  manners, 
and  even  languages,'  diffused  a  pleasing  variety 
over  the  subject,  while  the  story  of  their  chiefs 
and  founders  invited  the  writer  to  agreeable  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  region  of  fancy.  All  those  nations 
were  become  strictly  Roman,  and  had  exactly  con¬ 
formed  to  the  laws,  ensigns,  and  discipline  of  the 
republic;  a  vast  but  uniform  object,  which  was 
better  fitted  for  suggesting  reflections  to  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  than  for  animating  the  descriptions  of  a 
poet.  Silius,  after  seeking  for  characteristic  diffe¬ 
rences  which  no  longer  prevailed  among  the  na¬ 
tions  whom  he  describes,  is  continually  introduc¬ 
ing  those  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited. 
His  pictures  diave  life  and  variety ;  but  they  are 
not  in  their  proper  place.  The  character  of  the 
people  who  were  to  fight  was  of  importance  in 
deciding  the  issue  of  the  battle ;  the  nature  of  the 
countries  which  they,  left  behind  them  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject.  4.  Silius  ought  to  have, 
remembered  that  Aquilina  was  not  in  existence, 
during  the  second  Punic  war  and  that  we  knew 


*  Silius  Ital.  viii.  60(>. 
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nothing  of  this  place  till  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
Latin  colony,  sent  thither  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  Gauls,  thirty  years  after  the  battle  of 
Cannas.* 


A  MINUTE  EXAMINATION  OF  HORACE’S 
JOURNEY  TO  BRUNDUSIUM,  AND  OF 
!  CICERO’S  JOURNEY  INTO  CILICIA. 

,  \ 

25th  December,  1763.  Lausanne. 

j  An  useful  chapter  might  be  added  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  great  Roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
|  Berger,  explaining  the  uses  to  which  the  Romans 
applied  them.  He  has  indeed  mentioned  posts, 
which  afforded  conveniency  to  a  small  number  of 
I  persons  ;  but  has  omitted  many  important  particu- 
:  lars  that  still  remain  to  be  told.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ordinary  journies  of  travellers  would 
afford  important  information  concerning  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  the  Romans,  and  even  throw  light  on 
geography  and  chronology.  1  am  sensible  that  the 
differences  of  age,  condition,  and  circumstances, 
must  render  our  general  conclusions  uncertain  ; 
but  as  the  means  were  universally  the  same, 
these  uncertainties  will  be  reduced  within  certain 
limits. 

Augustus  travelled  with  an  extraordinary  slow¬ 
ness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  A  journey 

*  Tit.  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Veil.  Patercul.  1.  i.  c.  15. 
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to  Tibur  (20  Roman  miles*),  or  to  Preneste  (25 
miles  t),  consumed  two  days,  or  rather  two  nights.  J 
But  the  situation  of  Augustus  was  as 'singular  as 
his  taste.  The  weakness  of  his  health  from  his 
youth  upwards  compelled  him  to  the  strictest  regi¬ 
men  ;  and  by  his  own  temper  he  would  be  inclined 
to  carry  the  dictates  of  prudence  to  an  extreme. 
It  appears  from  his  faithful  biographer  that  this 
prince  was  soon /tired  of  debauchery ;  and  that  he 
always  despised  luxury,  though  much  addicted  to 
effeminacy.  We  may  add  to  these  circumstances, 
that  he  travelled  in  a  litter  carried  by  slaves;  and 
proceeded  with  great  slowness,  that  his  attention 
might  not  be  withdrawn  a  moment  from  his  usual 
occupations.  The  gentle  motion  of  his  carriage 
allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  attend  to  the  same 
affairs  which  employed  him  in  his  cabinet.^  From 
such  an  example,  no  general  consequence  can  be 
deduced. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  rapid  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  journies  of  which  the  ancients  sometimes 
make  mention.  How  wide  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mode  of  travelling  of  Augustus  and  that 
of  his  son  Tiberius,  who  accomplished  a  journey 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  when 
he  hastened  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Dru- 
sus  ;||  or  that  of  Csesar  the  dictator,  who  posted 

*  Itineraria  Antiq.  Edit.  Wesseling,  p.  309. 

f  Idem,  J).  302. 

J  Sueton.  in  August,  lxxviii. 

§  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5.  Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  239. 

J|, Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  20. 
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one  hundred  miles  a-day  with  hired  carriages.* 
Statius  speaks  of  a  rapidity  as  extraordinary,,  when 
he  says  that-  a  traveller  migl#  set  out  from  Rome 
in  the  morning,  and  sleep  at  Bai®  or  Puteoli ;  an 
expeditious  journey  indeed,  since  the  distance  is 
141  Roman, f  or  127  English  miles. 

'Nil  obstat  cupidis;  liiliil  moratur 
Qui  primo  Tiberiin  reliquit  ortu 
Primo  vespere  naviget  Lucrinum.f 

I  know  that  the  poet  wished  to  celebrate  the  fine 
road  which  Domitian  had  made  from  Sinuessa  to 
Cumae;  which  had  fixed  the  sands  of  Liternum, 
and  restrained  the  inundations  of  the  Vulturnus. 
The  thirty  miles  which  he  had  passed,  and  which 
used  to  be  the  work  of  a  day,  now  scarcely  con¬ 
sumed  two  hours.  Perhaps  we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  the  flattery  of  a  poet,  who.  wished  to 
pay  his  court.  Yet  the  possibility  of  the  journey 
must  be  admitted,  since  falsehoods  are  not  to  be 
risked  in  matters  so  simple,  public,  and  precise. 

We  may  perceive  how  much  the  Roman  roads 
must  have  facilitated  travelling,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  journey  of  the  courier,  who  brought  to 
Rome  the  first  news  of  the  defeat  of  Perseus.  The 
date  of  the  battle  is  precisely  fixed  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  which  happened  the  day  preceding 
the  nones  of  September,  that  is,  the  21st  of  June 


*  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  lvii. 
f  Vetera  Itiner.  p.  107,  108,  1Q2. 
X  Stat.  Sylvar.  14.  Carm.  iii. 
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of  the  Julian  year.* * * §  The  courier  arrived  in  the 
Circus  the  second  day  of  the  Roman  games,  and 
the  thirteenth  after  the  defeat.f  These  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  shew,  that  t6  get  the  thirteen  days  we 
must  reckon  both  the  day  of  his  departure  and 
that  of  his  arrival,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  i6’th 
of  the  calends  of  October, £  the  4th  of  July.  We 
may  therefore  reckon  twelve  complete  days  ;  two 
of  which  might  be  employed  in  sailing  from 
Dyrrhachium  to  Brundusium,  since  the  distance  is 
1300  stadia,  or  225  miles  and  Ptolemy  estimates 
an  ordinary  ship’s  way  at  1000  stadia  each  day.[| 
The  ten  remaining  days  Were  consumed  in  the 
journey  from  Pella  to  Dyrrhachium,  253  miles 
and  in  that  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  368  miles;** 
in  all,  62 1  ;•  which  gives  no  more  than  sixty  miles, 
a-day.  We  are  to  remember  that  this  journey  was 
performed  by  one  courier,  in  the  finest  season  of 
the  year,  and  bringing  the  news  of  a  great  victory. 
He  therefore  anticipated,  by  several  days,  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  consul,  although  they  likewise  tra¬ 
velled,  with  the  greatest  expedition.  The  Egna- 
tian  road  was  not  yet  made ;  the  Appian  extended 

*  Isac,  Bulliad.  Epist.  ad  Calcem.  tom.  iii.  Tit.  Liv.  ex  Edit* 
Gronov. 

t  Tit.  Liv.  xliv.  37-  xlv.  I. 

t  Rosin.  Antiq.  L.  iv.  c.  13. 

§  Itineraria,  p.  317-  et  Not.  Wesseling.  £lin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  2. 

||  Ptolemsei  Geog.  c.  ix. 

II  Itineraria,  p.  319. 

**  Itineraria  Ant.  p.  307.  iii.  117« 
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no  further  than  to  Capua;  and  the  Greeks  never 
applied  themselves  to  the  making  of  highways* 

Among  the  ordinary  journies  of -the  Romans, 
who  travelled  neither  like  invalids  nor  couriers, 
there  are  two  which  we  know  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  :  the  journey  of  Horace  to  Brundusium, 
by  the  way  of  Canusium ;  and  that  of  Cicero  to 
the  same  place,  by  the  way  of  Venusia  and  Taren- 
tum  :  I  shall  speak  of  both,  beginning  with  that 
of  Horace. 

1.  Horace^  aim  was  not  to  inform,  hut  to  amuse 
us :  his  days’  journies  are  described  confusedly, 
and  we  rather  guess  at,  than  ascertain  them.  He 
dwells  on  the  places  in  his  route,  in  proportion 
to  the  objects  which  they  presented  to  his  fancy, 
rather  than  to  the  time  during  which  he  remained 
I  in  them.  Commentators  would  persuade  us  that 
Horace  was  fifteen  or  seventeen  days  on  the  road;f 
but  the  foundation  of  this  opinion,  namely,  that 
the  poet  slept  at  alLthe  places  of  which  he  makes 
>  mention,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  weak 
one.  Our  conjectures  will  be  more  natural,  if  we 
attend  to  the  characteristic  circumstances  of  the 
i  evening,  morning,  the  hour  of  repast,  See.  circum- 
1  stances  which  are  scattered  through  the  satire. 

|  The  following  is  the  journal  with. which  this  con¬ 
sideration  will  furnish  us.  The  first  day  Horace 
left  Rome,  with  the  rhetorician  Heliodorus,  ..to 
take  up  his  night’s  abode  at  Aricia,  sixteen  miles 
distant. 

*  Strabon.  Geog.  v.  p.  l62. 

t  Horat.  L.  i.  Sat.  5.  v.  134.  Edit,  ad  usum  Delphini. 

z  Q  Egressum 
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Egressum  magn&  me  accepit  Aricia  Rom&, 

Hospitio  modico.* 

The  second  clay  he  arrived  at  the  Forum  Appii, 
towards  the  evening ;  twenty-seven  miles. 

- Jam  nox  inducere  terris 

Umbras,  et  ccelo  diffundere  signa  parabat. 

He  sailed  along  the  canal  in  the  night,  and  landed 
at  the  fourth  hour  (ten  o’clock  A.  M.  of  the  third 
day.)  After  a  light  breakfast  at  Feronia,  he  tra¬ 
velled  three  miles  .towards  Terracina,  which  is 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  Forum  Appii.  I 
do  not  perceive  that  he  halted  either  at  Terracina 
or  at  Fundi;  so  that  he  was  much  fatigued  when 
he  arrived  at  Formise,  which  is  thirty-two  miles 
from  Feronia. 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 

Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 

The  fourth  day,  Mectenas  and  his  suite  arrive  early 
at  Sinuessa,  eighteen  miles  from  Formiae. 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima  :  namque 
Plotius  fit  Varius  Sinuessae  Virgilibsque 
Occurrunt. 

The  commentators  have  themselves  observed  that 
our  travellers  only  dined  at  Sinuessa,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  bridge  of  Campania,  Pons  Cam- 
panius,  on  the  Savo,  eighteen  miles  from  Sinuessa, 
and  sixteen  from  Capua.f 

*  The  whole  journey  is  described  in  the  fifth  Satire  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace. 

f  Cluvier.  ItaI.*Antiq.  L.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  1077.  Itiner.  Hierosoly- 
tanum.  Edit.  Wessel.  p.  6ll. 
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Proxima  Campano  ponti  quze  villula  tectum 
Praebuit ;  et  parochi  quae  debent  ligna  salemque. 

The  fifth  day,  the  mules  brought  them  early  to 
Capua. 

Hinc  muli  Capua*  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 


The  poets  went  to  sleep,  while  Mecasnas  diverted 
himself  at  tennis;  which  shews  that  it  was  the 
time  for  exercise,  which  ended  before  two  o’clock 
P.  M.  Horace  says  nothing  of  the  bath  and  supper 
which  commonly  followed.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  instead  of  sitting  down  to  table,  they  again 
entered  into  their  carriage,  and  proceeded  twenty- 
one  miles,  to  sup  and  sleep  at  the  house  of  Coc- 
ceius,  one  of  the  company,  which  was  situate  on 
the  heights  of  Caudium. 


Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa, 
Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas. - 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  illam, 


I 


The  sixth  day,  they  performed  only  a  very  short 
journey  from  the  castle  of  Cocceius  to  Beneven- 
tum  :  it  was  no  more  than  eight  miles.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  gaiety  and  good  cheer  of  the  house 
of  Cocceius  made  them  sit  up  late,  and -that  he 
did  not  allow  them  to  depart  next  day  till  after 
dinner ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  reckon  this  but 
half  a  day’s  journey.  In  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
•have  164  Roman  miles-to.  divide  -hy  five.days  and 
a  half,  which  gives  30  Roman,  or  27  English  miles, 
a-day.  But  I  am  of  .  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
.  z  3  divide 
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divide  by  four  days  and  an  half.  Horace  travelled 
with  the  laziness  of  a  man  of  letters,  until  he  met 
the  ambassadors  at  Terracina.  He  employed  two 
days  between  Rome  and  the  Forum  Appii ;  but  he 
confesses  that  more  expeditious  travellers  would 
have  performed  that  journey  in  one  day. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos 
Praecinctis  unum.  Minils  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

The  ambassadors  were  embarrassed  with  a  more 
numerous  suite,  but  they  travelled  with  more  con- 
veniencies  and  greater  expedition.  Yet  we  ought 
to  be  better  informed  than  we  are  of  the  object  of 
their  negociation,  to  determine  whether  they  were 
bent  on  reaching  Brundusium  with  all  possible 
haste.  An  ambassador  wishes  to  accelerate  or  re¬ 
tard  his  journey  as  the  business  of  his  mission  may 
require.  These  four  days  and  an  half  to  which  I 
would  reduce  the  journey  of  Horace  from  Rome 
to  Beneventum  will  give  36h  Roman,  near  33 
English  miles,  for  the  progress  of  each  day. 

While  we  trayel  to  Beneventum,  we  traverse  a 
well-known  country.  Rut,  after  quitting  this  city, 
Horace  is  lost  among  the  mountains  of  Apulia, 
until  he  re-appear  at  Canusium.  We  meet  with 
little  but  obscurity  in  this  part  of  his  route ;  and 
the  glimmerings  of  light  are  so  well  fitted  to  de¬ 
ceive  us,  that  Father  Sanadon  suspects  Horace  of 
having  lost  his  way  among  his  native  mountains.* 
Yet  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  villa  Trivici 

■  ; 

*  Horace  de  Sanadon,  tom.  v.  p.  138. 

must 
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must  mean  Trivicum,  or  that  Equotutium  must1 
be  the  name  of  the  place  that  cannot  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  an  hexameter  verse  ?  These  conjectures 
are  inconsistent  with  geography.  Why  should  we 
persist  in  fixing  with  accuracy  the  situation  of  a 
country-house,  and  of  a  village  ( oppidulum ),  be¬ 
longing  to  the  most  desert  and  least  known  district 
of  all  Italy?  Let  us  be  contented  with  knowing 
that  these  two  undiscovered  places  stood  on  the 
high  road  from  Beneventum  to  Canusiiun  ;  and  all 
difficulties  will  be  removed.  Yet  this  general 
knowledge  will  not  allow  ns  to  ascertain  the  days’ 
journies  as  above.  Our  poet,  however,  though  lie 
speak  in  obscure  terms  of  the  places,  is  exact  with 
respect  to  time.  We  may  continue,  therefore,  his 
journal,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  well-known 
distance  between  Beneventum  and  Brundusium. 
The  seventh  day,  he  left  Beneventum,  clambered 
with  difficulty  over  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  territory  of  the  Hirpini  from  Apulia,  and  rested 
in  the  castle  of  Trivicus, 

- - - Quos 

Nunquain  erepsemus ;  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset,  lacrymoso  non  sine  fumo. 

The  eighth,  our  travellers  proceeded  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  slept  at  a  small  village,  whose 
grotesque  name  could  not  enter  into  a  verse. 

Mansur i  oppidulo  quod  versu  dicere  non  est. 

The  ninth  day  I  find  them  at  Canusium,  but  I 
imagine  they  proceeded  to  Rubi;  at  least  they 
arrived  there  much  fatigued  with  a  long  journey. 

z  4  This 
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This  appellation  could  not  have  been  given  to 
twenty-three  miles. 

Jnde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus,  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter. - 

The  tenth  clay,  they  proceeded  to  Bari ;  the 
eleventh,  to  Gnatia;  and  the  twelfth  at  length 
brought  them  to  Brundusium.  It  is  true  that 
these  three  last  days  are  not  accurately  distin¬ 
guished  ;  but  it  is  certain  there  were  no  more : 
and  without  obliging  our  travellers  to  make  one 
day’s  journey  of  sixty  miles,  it.  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
duce  their  number.  From  Beneventum  to  Brun¬ 
dusium  we  have  205  miles ;  which  gives  the  rate 
of  34  Roman,  nearly  31  English,  each  day.  They 
travelled  faster  the  first  days,  not  being  then  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  Apulian  mountains,  and  by  roads, 
bad  in  themselves,  and  then  rendered  worse  by 
the  rain.  Their  repeated’  complaints  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  give  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  Appian 
way  then  reached  only  to  Capua,  and  that  it  was 
not  Julius  C'cesar  that  carried  it  to  Brundusium.* 
Raised  causeways,  formed  of  three  layers  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  paved  with  flint  stones,  have  resisted  the 
impressions  of  time.  Is  it  credible,  that  in  twenty 
years  after  they  were  made,  they  should  have  been 
spoiled  by  a  shower  of  rain  ? 

With  the  eyes  of  a  commentator,  I  should  see 
nothing  but  excellence  in  this  satire,  and  call  it, 

with  Father  Sanation,  a  model  of  ’ the  narrative 

* 

*  Berg.  Grands  Chemins,  1.  ii.  c.  26.  p.  226. 

style. 
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style.*  It  is  true  that  I  observe  in  it  with  plea¬ 
sure  two  well-applied  strokes  of  satire ;  one  against 
the  stupid  pride  of  the  pretor  of  Fundi,  and  another 
against  the  more  stupid  superstition  of  the  people 
of  Gnatia :  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that  the  almost  unknown  journey  of  Rutilius  is 
superior  to  that  of  Horace  in  point  of  description, 
poetry,  and  especially' in  the  choice  of  incidents. 
The  gross  language  of  a  boatman,  and  the  ribaldry 
of  two  buffoons,  surely  belong  only  to  the  lowest 
species  of  comedy.  They  might  divert  travellers 
in\  humour  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing ;  but 
how  could  a  man  of  taste  reflect  on  them  the  day 
after?  They  are  less  offensive,  however,  than  the 
infirmities  of  the  poet,  which  occur  more  than 
once ;  the  plasters  which  he  applies  to  his  eyes, 
and  the  nasty  accident  which  befel  him  in  the 
night.  The  maxim,  that  every  thing  in  great  men 
is  interesting,  applies  only  to  their  minds,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  their  bodies.  What 
unworthy  objects  for  the  attention  of  Horace,  when 
the  face  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  vain  offered  to  him  a  field  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  pleasure!  Perhaps  this  journey,  which 
our  poet  made  in  company  with  Mecasnas,  creating 
much  envy  against  him,*)’  he  wrote  this  piece  to 
convince  his  enemies,  that  his  thoughts  and  occu- 
pations  on  the  road  were  far  from  being  of  a  serious 
or  political  nature. 

*  Horace  de  Sanadon,  tom.  v.  p.  1 1£>.  Paris,  1755. 

t  V.  Horat.  Serin,  ii.  6.  v.  20 — 60. 
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2.  -In  the  year  of  Rome  702,  a  decree  of  the  se-  i 
liate  entrusted  Cicero  with  the  government  of  Ci¬ 
licia.  In  compliance  with  the  decree,  lie  quitted  ; 
a  city  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  and  went  to  gather 
laurels  on  Mount  Amanus.  Atticus  and  his  other  \\ 
friends  were  requested  to  attend  to  his  interests,  f 
and  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  term  of  his 
banishment.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could. 
tear  himself  from  the  delightful  neighbourhood  of  j 
the  capital.  He  travelled  •from  one  villa  to  ano|  1 
ther,  before  he  could  seriously  set  out  on  his  jour-  « 
ney.  He  left  Rome  the  first  of  May  the  tenth  i 
of  the  same  month,  I  find  him  at  his  villa  near  * 
Pompeii.  The  following  is  the  most  natural  divi¬ 
sion  of  these  nine  days.  The  1st.  Cicero  went  no 
further  than  to  his  house  near  Tusculum.  He  , 
mentions  the  conversation  he  had  there  with  Atti¬ 
cus,  who  probably  accompanied  him  to  that 
charming  villa;  where  he  would  certainly  sleep 
that  night.  The  2d  May :  Tusculum  is  sixty-tlnee 
miles  from  Arpinum.  This  would  have  been  too 
great  a  journey  for  a  man  who  did  not  travel  with 
the  speed  of  a  courier.  I  therefore  divide  it  into 
two,  and  suppose  that  Cicero  stopt  short  at  Teren- 
tinum.  3d  May:  in  that  case  he  had  but  twenty 
miles  to  travel  to  his  villa  at  Arpinum.  The  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  his  fellow-citizens,  and  receiving  the 
compliments  of  a  people  who  considered  his  glory 

*  For  the  detail  of  this  voyage  it  is  proper  to  peruse  the 
epistles  to  Atticus,  1.  v.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9>  and  10;  the 
History  of  Cicero,  by  Fabricus,  and  by  Middleton,  the  year  of 
Rome  702. 

as 
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as  their  own,  would  detain  him  there  the  remain¬ 
der  of  that  day.  The  4th  May  :  this  day,  which 
was  less  agreeable  than  the  preceding,  is  marked 
very  distinctly.  Cicero  dined  at  the  villa  of  his 
brother  Quintus  at  Arcanum,  not  far  from  Arpi- 
num ;  and  witnessed  a  domestic  scene,  in  which 
the  bad  humour  of  Quintus’s  wife  disturbed  the 
pleasure  of  the  entertainment,  and  tired  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  her  husband  and  brother-in-law.  Cicero 
slept  that  night  at  Aquinum,  only  fifteen  miles 
from  Arpinum.  The  5th  and  6th  of  May:  from 
Aquinum  to  C unite  the  distance  is  sixty-five  miles.* 
The  journey  would  have  been  rather  too  long.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  passing  from  Aquinum,  which  is  on  the 
Latin  way,  to  Minturnte,  which  is  on  the  Appian, 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  country ;  since  the 
highway  extended  in  that  direction  only  nine  miles. 
It  was  necessary  to  quit  it  again  at  Sinuessa,  to 
wade  through  the  marshes  of  Vulturnus  and  the 
sands  of  Liturnum.  I  imagine  that  Cicero  slept  at 
one  of  these  places,  and  proceeded  next  day  to  his 
house  at  Cunne.  The  7th  of  May  must  have  been 
spent  entirely  at  Cumas.  I  know  that  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples  was  adorned  by  countiy-liouses  con¬ 
tiguous  to  each  other ;  •  but  it  must  have  required 
at  least  one  day  to  assemble  a  little  Rome  in  the 
house  of  Cicero.  The  8th  of  May,  he  went  to  his 
villa  at  Pompeii.  The  distance  was  thirty-nine 
miles  by  land,  through  Puteoli,  Naples,  and  Her- 


f  All  the  distances  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries,  I  have 
wieasured  on  the  chart  of  M.  Delisle. 
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culaneum.  He  might  have  much  shortened  it  by 
crossing  the  bay :  yet  one  day  must  be  allowed  for 
this  journey.  The  9th  day  was  surely  spent  at 
Pompeii.  Some  motive  of  business  of  pleasure 
must  have  carried  Cicero  so  far  out  of  his  road. 

In  this  journey,  we  see  a  great  man  travelling  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  making  great 
journies  without  being  in  haste,  and  every  where 
bnjoying  his  conveniencies.-  Among  the  ancients, 
these  conveniencies  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
great ;  because  it  was  necessary  to  procure  them 
for  one’s  self^  to  supply  the  want  of  posts  by  relays,, 
and  the  want  of  good  inns  by  private  houses.  In 
modern  times,  the  interest  of  individuals  supplies 
to  the  public  all  these  conveniencies,  which  each 
man  may  purchase  whenever  he  stands  in  need  of 
them/  On  the  10th  of  May,  Cicero  left  Pompeii; 
and  went  to  sleep  in  a  country-house  which  one  of 
his  friends  had  at  Trebula;  thirty  miles.  He 
began  to  travel  seriously ;  and  writes  to  Atticus 
that  he  purposed  in  future  to  make  good  journies, 
just  a  itinera.  The  11th  of  May  brought  him  to 
Beneventum,  thirty  miles.  The  12th  of  May,  he 
seems  to  have  stopped  there,  since  he  speaks  of  a 
letter  received  early,  and  one  which  came  later. 
The  15th  of  May,  he  left  V enusia  to  climb  Mount 
Vultur,  and  thence  descend  into  the  plain  of  Lu- 
cania.  He  arrived  at  Tarentum  on  the  18th  of 
May :  this  ptace.  is  155  miles  from  Beneventum. 
He  spent  three  days  with  the  great  Pompey,  em¬ 
ployed  in  fortifying  the  good  principles  of  a  man 
who  yet  held,  or  believed  that  he  held,'  the  balance 

of 
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of  the  republic.  On  the  22d  of  May,  Cicero  pro- , 
ceeded  to  Brundusium,  forty-three  miles  from  Ta- 
rentum.*  Contrary  winds  and  business  detained 
him  several  days  in  that  harbour.  lie  at  length 
sailed  the  15th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Actiuin. 
He  again  set  out,  crossed  the  Achelous  and  the 
Evenus,  passed  through  the  cities  of  Delphi,  Thes¬ 
pis;,  Megara  and  Eleusis,  and  arrived  at' Athens  on 
the  25th  of  June,  after  travelling  205  miles  from 
Actium.f  I  shall  not  dwell  longeron  this  journey 
of  Cicero;  but  only  remark,  that  from  Pompeii  to 
Athens  he  travelled  463  Roman,  about  417  English 
miles,  in  nineteen  days :  which  gives  24 2  Roman 
miles  for  each  day’s  journey. 

This  slowness  is  surprising,  since  Cicero  did  not 
travel  in  a  day  farther  than  a  Roman  soldier,  loaded 
with  his  arms  and  so  many  other  burdens,  advanced 
in  five  hours  of  summer  (about  six  equinoctial 
hours).  My  surprise  is,  however,  diminished  by 
the  following  considerations.  Cicero  left  his 
'  country  without  knowing  -precisely  how  long  his 
['absence  from  it  was  to  continue.  A  multitude  of 
preparations  were  necessary  for  a  governor  who 
(was  going  to  establish  a  great  household  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  and  barbarous  province.  He  had  to  wait  for 
a  number  of  conveniencies  which  were  collecting 
for  him  at  Beneventum,  Tarentum,  and  Brundu¬ 
sium,  and  which  could  not  but  retard  his  journey. 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  think 


*  Itinerar.  p.  119.  Pliny  says  35  miles. 
1  t  Itinerar.  p.  325 — 326.  • 
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it  apparent  in  all  our  orator  s  letters,  that  such  eco* 
nomical  arrangements  were  by  no  means  suited  to 
his  genius.  2.  The  family  of  a  proconsul  was  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  dispatch  in  travelling.  A 
questor,  four  lieutenants,  twelve  tribunes,  accom- 
panied  Cicero  to  execute  their  respective  functions 
under  his  government.  A  crowd  of  young  Ro¬ 
mans  of  high  rank  followed  the  proconsul,  to  learn 
under  his  auspices  the  art  of  war,  or  rather  that  of 
politics.  To  this  illustrious  band  we  must  add 
one,  far  more  numerous,  of  officers,  lictors,  clerks, 
freed  men,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  proconsul 
himself,  or  to  the  companions  of  his  journey. 
This  little  army  was  embarrassed  with  too  many 
wants  to  allow  him  to  proceed  with  the  expedition 
of  an  ordinary  traveller.  He  would  have  prefer* 
red  going  by  sea  from  Actium  to  Patras  :  but  in 
that  case  he  must  have  made  use  of  the  little  barks 
of  the  country ;  and  the  passage  would  not  have 
been  performed  with  the  dignity  of  a  public  mi-_ 
nister,  who  wished  to  surprise  the  Greeks  as  much 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  equipage,  as  by  the 
moderation  of  his  conduct.  3.  The  roads  must 
have  been  very  bad  between  Actium  and  Athens. 
The  motive  of  the  Romans  in  making  roads  was 
neither  the  benefit  of  the  provinces,  which  those 
conquerors  always  despised,  nor  the  convenience 
of  commercial  intercourse,  of  which  they  never 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  value ;  but  merely  do 
facilitate  the  marches  of  their  troops.  Greece, 
which  early  became  an  interior  and  submissive 
province,  was  not  in  any  of  the  direct  lines  which 
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united  Rome  with  the  frontiers;  and  had  but  only 
one  road,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  were 
intersected  by  military  ways,  in  all  possible  direc¬ 
tions.  The  proconsul  might  have  followed  this 
road,  if  it  was  then  made ;  but  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  its  era,  we  ought  rather  to  think  that  it  was  not 
so  early.  Most  of  the  Roman  roads  arc  works -of 
the  emperors.*  4.  Greece  attracted  but  weakly 
the  attention  of  the  Roman  government;  but  how 
well  did  it  deserve  that  of  Cicero!  How  could  he 
rapidly  traverse  a  country,  each  Village  of  which 
was  illustrious  in  history  or  fable  ?  The  man  of 
letters,  who  admired  the  Greeks  in  proportion  as 
he  was  eager  to  surpass  them ;  the  curious  anti¬ 
quary,  who  had  discovered  with  such  transports 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes;  the  enlightened  philo¬ 
sopher,  who  had  unveiled  the  frauds  of  Delphi ; 
imust  have  been  arrested  at  every  step  by  an  hun¬ 
dred  objects  unknown  and  indifferent  to  vulgar 
eyes.  With  what  pleasure  would  I  follow  such  a 
guide  in  such  a,  journey  ! 

1  In  uniting  the  369  Roman  miles  which  Horace 
travelled  in  ten  days,  with  the  463  which  Cicero 
travelled  in  nineteen,  .we  shall  have  the  middle 
jterm  of  30  Roman  miles  fon  an  ordinary  day’s 
journey.  I  should  prefer,  however,  extending  it 
1:0  33  Roman,  or  30  English  miles ;  the  slowness 
)f  Cicero  being  better  ascertained  than  the  sup¬ 
posed  rapidity  of  Horace. 

I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  posts,  the  inns,  or 


*  Bergier  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  de  l’Empire,  1.  i.  c.  9-  P-  27* 
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the  carriages  of  the  Romans.  The  last,  if  we  may 
judge  of  them  by  subsisting  monuments,  were  i 
small,  open,  and  inconvenient.  They  had  two  or 
four  wheels;  but,  not  being  suspended,  must  have 
been  very  fatiguing  to  travellers  on  the  paved  mi-  j 
litary  roads.  These  carriages  were  of  various  ! 
kinds;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  almost  all  the  , 
different  kinds  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Gauls,  i 
The  Romans  adorned  them  with  silver,  gold,  and 
sometimes  with  precious  stones;  a  barbarous  andjj 
misplaced  luxury,  indicating  more  riches  than 
taste.  It  was  reserved  for  modern  times  to  invent 
those  soft  and  elegant  machines  which  gratify  at 
once  the  effeminacy,  laziness,  and  impatience  of 
travellers.* 

I  shall  speak  briefly  of  another  kind  of  travel¬ 
ling,  the  march  of  troops.  These  marches,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  both  by  the  exercises  (of  which 
I  have  made  mention)  and  by  my  general  opinion 
on  the  subject,  were  longer  than  ours ;  but,  pre¬ 
viously  to  making  the  researches  necessary  for  de¬ 
termining  this  matter  with  precision,  I  shall  cast  ( 
a  glance  on  the  longest  and  boldest  march  which  I  | 
have  ever  met  with  in  history,  either  ancient  or  , 
modern.  , 

The  fortune  of  the  Carthaginians  was  sustained  j 
in  Italy  by  the  exertions  of  Hannibal,  when  As- 
drubal  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  army. 
The  republic  was  in  danger  of  sinking  under  their 
united  efforts.  Nero  the  consul  observed  themo- 


*  Voyez  l'Antiquite  expliquee  du  P.  Monfaucon. 
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tions  of  Hannibal,  who  exhausted  the  whole  sci¬ 
ence  of  marching  and  countermarching..  The 
Roman  general  perceived  that  a  bold  stroke  only 
>  could  ward  off  the  dangers  which  threatened  his 
country;  With  a  chosen  body  of  a  thousand  horse, 
and  six  thousand  foot,  he  marched  from  his  camp, 
deceived  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians,  effect- 
<  ed  a  junction  with  his  colleague  in  Umbria,  saved 
L*  the  republic  at  the  battle  of  Metaurusj  and  returned 
1')  with  the  same  celerity,  announcing  to  Hannibal 
1 !  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  finding  that  general 

I  himself  still  astonished  and  inactive.^  He  had 

II  left  Hannibal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canusium; 

!  he  found  the  consul  Livius  in  that  of  Sena  Gallica. 

His  route  through  the  territories  of  the  Larinates,, 
Frentani,  Marrucini,  Praetutii,  and  Picenum,  into 
Umbria,  was  about  27 0  Roman  miles.f  I  know 
not  how  many  days  he  employed  in  marching  thi¬ 
ther;  but  I  know  that  only  six  were  spent  in  his 
'  return.^:  Expedition  became  daily  more  neces¬ 
sary;  and  it  is  not  a  small  stain  on  the  glory  of 
Hannibal  that  he  remained  ignorant  for  twelve 
days  of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  general.  .1 
think  this  would  not  have  escaped  the.  vigilance  of 
I  Asdrubal ;  and  that  he  would  have  destroyed  an 
army  weakened  by  the  absence  of  its  general,  and 
1  by  a  powerful  detachment.^  270  Roman  miles  in 

,  *  Tit.  Liv.  xxvii.  43 — 51. 

+  Itineraria  Auton.  p.  312,  313,  314,  315.  I  have  measured 
on  the  chart  of  Delisle  the  distance  from  Canusium  to  Lariuum. 

J  Tit.  Liv.  xxvii.  50.  xxviii.  9< 
i  §  Tit.  Liv.  xxvii.  4 6. 
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six  days  give  45  Roman,  or  401  English  miles  for 
each  daily  march.  The  fact  is  scarcely  credible. 
Nero’s  forces,  indeed,  were  selected  from  the  whole 
army;  he  marched  night  and  day;  and  the  zeal  of 
■the  allies  co-operated  with  the  attentions  of  the 
general  in  procuring  for  them  in’  abundance  every 
comfort  and  assistance  proper  for  softening  their 
fatigues  and  reviving  their  strength.  With  all 
these  advantages,  it  would  be  impossible  for  mo¬ 
dern  troops  to  make  such  a  march.  To  accom¬ 
plish  it  required  Romans,  and  Romans  of  the  age 
of  Scipio.  As  soldiers,’  their  bodies  were  patient 
of  fatigue  and  toil ;  as  citizens,  they  had  a  country 
for  which  to  fight.  Their  exertions  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  a  herd  of  mercenaries, 
whose  only  hope  is  that  of  pay,  and  whose  only 
fear  is  that  of  punishment. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  chapter  which  I  said  was 
wanting  ;> — but  still,  how  imperfect  have  I  left  it ! 


ON  THE  FASTI  OF  OVID. 

Lausanne,  1754-. 

Much  philosophical  and  much  theological  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  derived  from  Ovid’s  Fasti.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Romans,  the  points  in  Which  it  agrees 
with  or  differs  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  subject 
as  curious  as  it  is  new.  I  reckon  for  nothing  the 
researches  of  a  Coyer. 

The, 
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The  poetry  of  the  Fasti  appears  to  me  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  blame  than  worthy  of  praise.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  pleasure  all  the  merit  of  Ovid;  his 
astonishing  fancy,  a  perpetual  elegance,  and  the 
most  agreeable  turn  of  mind.  I  principally  admire 
his  variety,  suppleness,  and  (if  I  may  say  so)  his 
flexibility  of  genius,  which  rapidly  embraces  the 
most  opposite  subjects,  assumes  the  true  style  of 
each,  and  presents  them  all  under  the  most  pleasing 
forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The  thought 
almost  always  suits  the  subject;  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  rarely  fails  in  being  suitable  to  the  thought. 
In  the  Fasti,  the  same  ideas  are  perpetually  recur¬ 
ring  ;  but  the  images  under  which  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  are  continually  different.  The  passages  of 
the  Fasti  which  have  given  me  most  pleasure  are, 
1'.  The  origin  of  sacrifices:  2.  The  adventure  of 
Lucretia:  3.  The  festival  of  Anna  Perenna:  4. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  May :  5.  The  dispute  of 
the  goddesses  for  that  of  June. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  faults  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  either  of  the  poet  or  of  his  subject;  which 
it  is  painful  to  perceive.  Ovid  appears  to  me  de¬ 
fective  in  point  of  strength  and  elevation;  and  his 
genius  loses  in  depth  what  it  gains  in  surface.  In 
painting  nature,  his  strokes  are  vague,  and  without 
character.  His  expression  of  the  passions  is -rarely 
just;  he  is  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  extrava¬ 
gant,  always  too  diffuse ;  and  though  he  continu¬ 
ally  seeks  the  road  to  the  heart,  is  seldom  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it.  His  light  and  tender  character, 
softened  by  pleasure,  and  rendered  more  interesting 
a  a  2  by 
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by  misfortune,  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
tones  of  sadness  and  joy.  He  knows  how  to  la¬ 
ment  the  misery  of  a  forsaken  mistress,  or  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  triumphs  of  a  successful  lover.  But  the 
great  passions  are  above  his  reach ;  fury,  venge¬ 
ance,  the  fortitude  or  ferocity  of  the  soul,  which 
either  subdues  its  most  impetuous  movements,  or 
precipitates  their  unbridled  career.  His  heroes 
think  more  of  the  reader  than  of  themselves;  and 
the  poet,  who  ought  to  remain  concealed,  is  always 
ready  to  come  forward,  and  to  praise,  blame,  or 
pity  them.  Ovid  wrote  a  tragedy;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  I  cannot 
much  regret  its  loss.  2.  He  was  ignorant,  of  the 
rules  of  proportion,  rules  so  necessary  to  a  writer 
who  would  give  to  each  sentiment  its  due  extent, 
and  arrange  it  in  its  proper  place,  agreeably  to  its 
own  nature,  and  the  end  for  which  he  employs  it. 
In  Ovid,  you  may  perceive  thoughts  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  narratives  closely'  connected  with 
the  very  essence  of  his  subject,  pass  away  lightly 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind;  while  he  dwells 
with  complacence  on  parts  merely  ornamental, 
frivolous,  or  superfluous.'  Can  it  be  believed  that 
the  rape  of  Proserpine  should  be  described  in  two 
verses,  when  the  enumeration  of  the  flowers  which 
she  gathered  in  the  garden  of  Eden  had  just  filled 
sixteen?*  I  acknowledge  that  the  subject  of  the 
Fasti  exposed  him  to  faults  in  proportioning  the 
parts  of  his  work.  That  subject  is  connected  with 


*  Ovid  Fast.  1.  iv.  p.  583. 
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the  whole  of  the  Greek  mythology;  it  contains, 
also,  much  of  the  Roman  history.  It  was  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  relate  the  whole  fable;  at  other 
times,  to  hint  at  or  even  to  suppose  it,  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  was  requisite  for  him  to  decide  how  far 
each  story  was  likely  to  be  known  by  an  ordinary 
reader,  and  how  much  the  knowledge  of  it  contri¬ 
buted  to  that  of  his  subject:  but  the  principles  of 
Such  decisions  are  extremely  delicate.  3.  Some 
writers  have  praised  Ovid  for  the  artfulness  of  his 
transitions  in  a  work  so  various  as  that  of  the  Me¬ 
tamorphoses.  Yet  this  subject,  without  possess¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  epic  fpoetry,  supplied  him  with 
very  natural  principles  of  connection.  But  the 
Fasti  is  a  subject  totally  disjointed.  Each  cere¬ 
mony,  and  each  festival,  is  altogether  distinct  from 
that  which  follows  it,  and  which  follows  it  only 
by  an  imaginary  chronology.  The  poet  always 
traces  the  asra  of  their  institution,  which  falls,  if 
you  will,  on  the  month  of  January;  but  they  are 
Januaries  of  different  years,  or  rather  of  different 
centuries.  Ovid  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in 
his  subject,  that  he  endeavours  to  associate  festi¬ 
vals  on  the  earth  with  the  phenomena  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  in  order  to  give  a  connection  more  real,  but 
extremely  uninteresting,  to  his  calendar.  4.  Ovid 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  gods  the  laws  of  their 
worship,  the  origin  and .  principle  of  each  fable, 
and  of  each  ceremony.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind;  even  in  fiction  we  require  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth.  We  cannot  bear  to  see  the  poet’s 
invention  at  work.  But  Ovid  shews  to  us  too 
a  a  3  _  plainly, 
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plainly,  that  all  his  ingenious  conversations  with 
the  gods  are  the.  work  of  his  own  brain.  When 
he  speaks  seriously,  as  he  once  does  in  mentioning 
Vesta,  it  is  to  overturn  the  whole  fanciful  fabric  at 
one  blow.  I  acknowledge,  that  a  Roman  poet 
must  have  been  perplexed  by  the  perpetual  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  serious  with  the  fantastic,  and  by  a 
poetical  religion  which  was  also  that  of  the  state. 
Among  the  early  Greeks,  the  inspiration  of  Homer 
did  not  differ  from  that  of  Calchas.  His  works 
and  those  of  his  successors  were  the  scriptures  of 
the  nation.  With  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  poets  is  merely  a  transient  and  volun-  * 
tary  illusion  to  which  we  submit  ourselves.  But 
among  the  Romans,  who  alternately  believed  in 
and  laughed  at  their  gods,  but  who  had  no  faith  . 
"whatever  in  their  poets,  the  part  of  these  last  was 
very  difficult  to  act.  5.  I  ought  not  to  reckon  the 
employment  of  elegiac  verse  as  a  particular  fault, 
though  heroic  measure  would  have  been  well 
adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  Fasti.  Elegiac  verse 
has  always  tired  me.  The  pause  constantly  recurs 
on  the  middle  of  the  third  foot  of  the  pentameter; 
and  the  sense  must  always  be  included  in  a  cou* 
plet.  This  monotony  fatigues  the  ear ;  and  causes 
the  introduction  of  many  useless  words  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  measure.  There  is  far  more 
variety,  liberty,  and  true  harmony  in  the  flow  of 
heroic  verse. 
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Rome,  28th  November,  1764. 

Romulus  was  soon  obliged  to  take  arms  against 
the  little  cities  of  the  Sabines,  whom  the  rape  of 
their  daughters  had  justly  provoked  against  his 
rising  state.  Acron,  king  of  the  Ceninians,  was 
the  first  victim  of  Roman  valour.  He  fell  by  the 
band  of  Romulus;  and  his  subjects  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  allowed  to  unite  with  the  new 
colony.  The  conqueror  was  eager  to  reap  the 
first  fruits  of  his  glory.  Driving  before  him  herds 
and  prisoners,  and  attended  by  the  companions  of 
his  victory,  he  entered  the  city  amidst  public  accla¬ 
mation,  and  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill,  in  order 
to  deposit  his  trophies  and  his  gratitude  in  the 
temple  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
By  this  ceremony,  military  virtue  was  for  ever 
^associated  with  religion  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Romans.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  triumph,  an 
institution  which  proved  the  principal  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome  *  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
triumphs'!"  raised  her  to  that  exaltation,  which  she 
had  attained  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  submit  the  following  reflections  on  the 
•ight  of  triumph,  the  road  through  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  anT  the  show  itself. 

*  Montesquieu  on  the  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans. 

f  Onuphr.  Panvin.  on  Triumphs.  The  number  is  taken  from 
,)rosius. 
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The  right  of  triumph  may  be  considered  under, 
three  aspects. ,  1.  The  authority  by  which  it  was 
conferred;  2.  the  persons  upon  whom;  and,  3.  the' 
reasons  for  which  it  was  granted. 

1.  Under  the  royal  government,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  kings,  whose  authority  was  as  inde¬ 
pendent  in  military  as  it  was  limited  in  civil  affairs, 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  whenever  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  that  honour;  and  thus  dis¬ 
pensed  in  their  own  favour  the  benefits  of  an 
institution  which  had  been  established  by  their 
predecessor.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
senate,  which  had  been  the  council  of  the  prince, 
and  was  now  that  of  the  nation,  naturally  assumed 
the  power  of  dispensing  military  rewards.*  The 
senate  conferred  on  Valerius  Publicola  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  for  having  defeated  the  Tarquins  in 
that  battle  in  which  Brutus  was  slain.  From  this  J 
sera,  the  triumph  possessed  a  real  value  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  all  acquainted  with  true  glory.  This  cere-  j 
mony  was  no  longer  a  vain  show,  fitted  merely  to 
dazzle  the  populace ;  but  a  solemnity  in  which  a 
meritorious  consul  found  the  best  of  all  panegyrics  ;  f 
the  praise  of  his  equals  and  of  his  rivals.  Somql 
senators  had  attained,  piany  of  them  aspired  to,  I  j 
the  triumph;  and  as  all  of  them  felt  an  interest  inj  $ 
keeping  untarnished  an  honour  which  was  in  some!  a 
measure  their  own,  they  judged  the  candidate  with  t 
a  severity  as  salutary  for  the  state  as  glorious  for  J  a 
himself.  The  senate  considered  this  right  as  its  I  its 

*  Tit.  Liv.  L.  ii.  Dionys,  Halicarn.  L.  v. 
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most  precious  prerogative ;  preserved  it  in  reality 
to  the  last  days  of  the  republic;  and  affected  to 
preserve  it-  to  the  latest  times  of  the  empire.  It 
once  had  the  pain  to  see  itself  divested  of  this 
right,  and  to  feel  that  it  justly  merited  the  punish¬ 
ment.  In  the  year  of  Rome  305,  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  the  two-  consuls  who  had  abolished  the 
Decemvirate,  gained  two  complete  victories  over 
the  Volsci,  the  Equi,  and  the  Sabines;  but  their 
conduct  too  partial  to  the  populace,  and  their 
1  eagerness  in  prosecuting  the  Decemvirs,  drew  on 
them  the  hatred  of  the  leaders  of  the  senate,  who 
pitied  their  unfortunate  kinsmen,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  detested  their  crimes.  The  senate  re¬ 
fused  to  these  consuls  the  honour  of  a  triumph;* 
affording  thereto  an  example  highly  pernicious  in 
a  free  state,  of  being  influenced  in  the  distribution 
of  military  favours  by  the  party  which  the  gene- 
i  rals  take'  in  politics.  In  consequence  of  this  injus¬ 
tice,  a  tribune  appealed  to  the  people,  who  seized 
|  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  at  once  reward¬ 
ing  their  favourites,  and  of  extending  their  own 
power.  Valerius  and  Horatius  triumphed  without 
the  consent  of  the  senate ;  to  which,  however,  the 
people  restored  a  prerogative,  which  they  them- 
I,  selves  had  usurped  on  this  particular  occasion.  I 
am  not  ignorant  that  this  politic  council,  which 
|  had  ages  of  wisdom  and  only  moments  of  passion, 
endeavoured,  by  the  impartiality  and  prudence  of 
its  decrees,  to  confirm  its  precarious  authority; 

*  Tit.  Liv.  L.  iii.  Dionys.  Harlicarn,  L.  xi. 
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and  that  the  public  at  large  profited  by  its  fears. 
It  could  not  indeed  but  fear  the  decision  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  question  respecting  its  own  constitution. 
Since  the  decrees  of  the  people  superseded  the  best 
established  rights  of  the  senate,  in  what  other  light 
could  that  senate  be  regarded,  but  as  a  commission 
delegated  by-  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  exer¬ 
cising  rights,  which  those  who  had  conferred  them 
might  at  pleasure  resume?  The  patrician  party 
Were  glad  to  have  the  senate  considered  as  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  their  own  order,  as  the  comitia 
tributa  represented  the  plebeians.  Agreeably  to 
this  principle,  these  two  bodies  united  composed 
the  commonwealth;  but  each  of  them  apart  enjoy¬ 
ed  its  sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  The  consent  of 
the  senate  opened  the  gates  to  the  triumphal  car; 
but  the  people  were  entitled  to  stop  its  career. 
Upon  entering  the  Pomoerium,  all  military  com¬ 
mand  ceased;  and  the  consuls,  who  were  generals 
abroad,  “became  simple  magistrates  in  Rome ;  which 
acknowledged  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
laws.  Yet  the  triumphant  general  returned  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  and  continued  to  appear  in  a 
military  character.  To  reconcile  respect  for  the 
laws  with  the  glory  due  to  conquerors,  the  senate 
always  proposed  continuing  the  general  in  his 
command  during  the  day  of  his  triumph.  The 
people  usually  acceded  to  this  proposal;  which 
they  were  entitled,  however,  to  reject;  and  which 
they  had  nearly  rejected,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius. 

2.  Those  only  could  demand  a  triumph  who 

had 
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had  been  invested  with  supreme  command.  ’  The 
discipline  of  the  Romans  would  never  hive  allowed 
a  tribune  or  a  lieutenant,  to  apply  to  the  senate 
for  the  reward  of  his  services.  What  reward  could 
a  subaltern  deserve,  whose  only  virtues  were  those 
of  valour  and  obedience;  virtues,  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  general  to  remunerate?  The  principle 
of  military  subordination  was  carried  so  far,  that  a 
commander  in  chief  appropriated  -the  glory  of  his 
most  distant  lieutenants,*  who  were  considered  as 
indebted  for  their  success  merely  to  the  orders 
which  he  had  given  to  'them.f  The  emperors 
therefore,  as  sole  heads  of  the  army,  were  alone 
entitled  to  triymph  for  the  victories  which  their 
genius  had  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Euphrates.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
we  may  perceive  the  perpetual  connection,  among 
the  Romans,  of  religion  and  policy.  The  people, 
in  conferring  the  supreme  command,  conferred 
with  it  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices,  and  of  in¬ 
terrogating  the  gods,  concerning  the  fortune  of  the 
state.  This  sacred  prerogative  established  a  pecu¬ 
liar  connection  between  the  generaLand  the  gods 
of  his  country.  He  alone  could  interrogate  them, 
and  solicit  their  favour  by  vows,  which  the  state 
waS  bound  to  perforin.  When  his  prayers  were 
>  heard,  it  belonged,  therefore,  to  him  in  particular, 
to  demonstrate  the  public  gratitude  to  the  gods; 
l  and  to  lay  at  their  feet  hostile  spoils  and  victorious 
\ 

*  Cicer.  in  Pison,  C.  xxiii. 

+  See  the  Abb6  Bleterie’s  Dissertation  on  the  title  Imperator. 
Mem.  de  l’Academ.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tome  xxi. 
w  ,  trophies. 
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trophies.  To  the  martial  superstition  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  no  offerings  could  appear  more  acceptable. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  it  was  easy  for 
the  consuls  and  prastors  to  unite  with  their  civil 
functions  the  management  of  campaigns,,  which 
consisted  only  in  marches  of  a  few  days,  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  a  battle.  But  when  Rome  was 
obliged  to  act,  both  offensively  and  defensively,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy;  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Africa;  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  generals,  and  to  extend  the  military  command 
of  the  consuls  and  praetors  beyond  the  ternuassigned 
for  their  civil  authority.  These  proconsuls  and 
propraetors  finally  became  the  only  generals  of  the 
state ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  affairs 
which  increased  with  the  extent  of  the  empire,  al¬ 
though  the  same  persons  continued  to  exercise 
both  civil  and  military  functions,  yet  they  ceased 
to  exercise  them  simultaneously.  These  extraor¬ 
dinary  magistrates,  who  enjoyed  the  same  sacred 
prerogatives  as  when  they  were  consuls  and  prae¬ 
tors,  were  entitled  also  to  demand  a  triumph,  when 
their  exploits  merited  that  honour.  It  would 
have  been  unjust  indeed  to  debar  them  from  this 
reward,  and  to  blast  their  laurels,  because  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  province  and  the  difficulty  of  the  war 
had  prevented  them  from  terminating  it  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  campaign.  During  the  second  Punic  war!  l 
young  Scipio  demanded  a  triumph,  which  he  had 
fairly  earned,  by  avenging  the  death  of  his  uncles.  | 
and  by  recovering  for  the  republic  the  great  pro, 
vince  of  Spain.  His  situation  was  as  singular  a< 

hi 
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his  services.  His  own  boldness  and  the  favour  of 
the  people  had  raised  him  to  supreme  command  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  became  a  general 
without  having  ever  been  a  magistrate.  It  ap¬ 
peared  dangerous  to  accustom  the  favourites  of  the 
people  to  despise  civil  employments,  and  to  open 
for  themselves  shorter  roads  to  power.  By  refus¬ 
ing  a  triumph  to  Scipio,  the  Romans  protested  in 
favour  of  maxims  which  themselves  had  violated : 

*  the  people  were  taught  to  understand  that  their 
i  authority  was  subordinate  to  the  laws;  and  that 
|  rash  ambition  was  suppressed,  which  might  too 
probably  have  been  inflamed  by  the  success  of 
Scipio  in  separating  the  reward  of  military  glory 
from  the  honours  of  civil  riiagistracy.  The  senate 
maintained  the  cause  of  wisdom  and  of  discipline; 
and  the  conqueror  submitted  to  their  refusal.  This 
decree,  which  was  founded  on  reasons  of  state,  ra¬ 
ther  felt  than  expressed,  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  law  of  triumphs;  which  the  people  never 
granted  to  any  but  magistrates :  the  precedent  in 
the  case  of  Scipio  was  thenceforth  decisive.  The 
strict  sense  of  this  decree  allowed  a  triumph  only 
to  those  consuls .  and  praetors  whose  magistracies 
-had  been  prolonged  by  the  people;  but  both  rea¬ 
son  and  custom  extended  this  honour  to  citizens 
invested  by  public  authority  with  the  power  be¬ 
longing  to  offices’*  which  they  had  formerly  filled ; 


the  indulgence 


of  the  senate  obliterating,  as  it 


were,  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  term 

*  I  can  only  cite  the  authority  of  Livy  and  the  Fasti  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome. 
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of  their  employment,  and  considering  them  as  still 
bearing  a  character  which  they  had  once  honour¬ 
ably  sustained.  I  know  not  how  far  the  senate 
extended  this  indulgence ;  and  whether  it  allowed, 
for  example,  the  triumph  to  a  prcetor  of  a  former 
year,  when  invested  with  proconsular  authority. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  wise  council 
never  anticipated  the  decisions  of  cases  which  had  | 
not  actually  happened;  and  that  according  to  cir- 
cum  stances  it  would  have  extended  the  right  of 
triumph  even  to  a  proconsul,  who  had  never  held 
any  other  magistracy  than  the  Eedileship.  The; 
sedile  having  attained  at  least  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  must  have  been  known  for  twenty  years  in 
the  army  and  in  the  city.  His  talents  and  his 
character  might  have  been  appreciated  by  his  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  quasstorship,  and  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples  could  not  fail  of  being  discovered  in  the 
senate.  But  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this 1 
decree  excluded  from  triumphal  honours  the  sim¬ 
ple  citizen  or  knight,  that  the  laws  might  not  be 
suspended  even  in  favour  of  the  most  distinguished 
merit.  The  authority  of  these  laws  became  so 
thoroughly  established,  that  the  people  no  longer  j 
sought  to  dispense  their  favours,  but  agreeably  to 
the  order  which  they  prescribed.  ,  I  know  that  ! 
young  Pompey,  while  yet  a  simple  knight,  forced 
the  dictator  Sylla  to  grant  him  a  triumph,  at  that 
unhappy  crisis  when  the  law's  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  power  of  individuals.*  A1  though  the  senate  1 

*  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  L.  i.  Cicer.  pro  leg.  Marcil.  | 
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afterwards  bestowed  on  him  a  similar  power,  the 
authority  of  Pompey,  and  the  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude,  justified  an  indulgence  which 
would  not  be  construed  into  a  precedent. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  victorious  general, 
at  his  return  to  Rome,  assembled  the  senators  in  a 
temple  without  the  walls,  and  explained  to  them 
his  just  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  by  supplying 
them  with  a  written  narrative  of  his  victory,  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  form  by  which 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  demanded  a 
triumph  for  their  victory  at  Metaurus  was  that 
I  employed  by  the  subsequent  generals.-  They  re- 
,  quested  that  thanks  rhight  be  rendered  to  the  gods ; 
and  that  they  themselves  might  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  city  in  triumph,  for  their  faithful  and 
courageous  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.*  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  condition,  which 
j  admitted  of  great  latitude  of  interpretation  from 
the  prudence  and  equity  of  the  judges,  was  the 
j  only  one  essential,  although  several  writers  sup¬ 
pose  a  variety  of  particular  laws,  which  controlled 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  and  compelled  them 
either  to  admit  or  to  reject  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  demanded  a  triumph. f  Yet  those  writers 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  forward,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  any  thing  deserving  the  sacred  name  of  a  law. 
ilfhe  particulars  which  they  mention  are  inferred 
1  from  a  few  examples,  the  force  of  which  is  de- 

*  Tit.  Liv.  xxviii. 

t  V.  Onuphr.  Panvin.  de  Triumphis,  et  Appian  in  Lybicis. 
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stroyed  by  others  directly  opposite ;  and  they  can-* 
not  but  perceive  that  he  who  maintains  the  nega¬ 
tive  against  them,  overturns,  by  a  single  fact, .  all 
the  probabilities  which  they  can  accumulate. 

They  lay  it  down  as  a  law  of  the  triumph,  that 
a  general  could  not  .claim  that  honour,  who  had 
not  in  a  pitched  battle  killed  five  thousand  of  the 
enemy;  and  suppose  that  he  was  entitled  to  de¬ 
mand  it,  upon  fulfilling  this  single  condition,  as 
the  due  recompense  of  his  merit.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  in  appreciating  military  ser¬ 
vices,  the  senate  should  have  been  guided  by  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  exceedingly  uncertain  as  the  number 
of  the  slain.  On  how  many  occasions  might  a 
general  deserve  the' warmest  gratitude  of  the 
republic,  Avithout  contenting  those  nice  arithme¬ 
ticians  who  calculated  the  quantity  of  human 
blood  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy?  If  he  car¬ 
ried  on  Avar  against  the  effeminate  nations  of  the 
East,  Avliose  coAvardice  avrs  alarmed  even  by  the 
Avar- shouts  of  the  legions,  a  victory  almost  blood¬ 
less  might  put  him  in  possession  of  a  Avliole  king¬ 
dom.  A  commander,  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  might  think  military  talents  more  i 
honourably  displayed  in  tlfe  skill  and  success  of  a  - 
campaign,  than  in  the  blind  fortune  and  havoc  of 
a  day  of  battle.  His  well-contrived  and, av ell-exe¬ 
cuted  movements  might  deprive  the  enemy  of  ' 
every  resource,  Avithout  excepting  that  of  an  en-  4 
gagement;  and  compel  them  to  surrender  their  lot 
arms  and  their  persons,  a  prize  undiminished  t>y 
any  loss  in  the  .held.  ToAvns  strongly  fortified  by 

art 
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art  or  nature,  and  defended  by  garrisons  more  ob¬ 
stinate  than  .numerous,  might  oppose  obstacles 
worthy  of  exercising  all  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  a  general ;  who,  by  carrying  such  places,  might 
often  terminate  wars  as  burdensome  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  as  pernicious  to  the  provinces.  I  shall  exem¬ 
plify  only  the  second  of  those  cases  ;  and  my  ex¬ 
ample  shall  be  that  of  the  younger  Scipio,  whose 
glory  equalled  that  of  his  uncle,  though  he  had 
never  conquered  an  Hannibal ;  and  who  triumphed 
twice,  without  having  ever  fought  a  single  pitched 
battle.  By  taking  Carthage  and  Numantium,  he 
obtained  those  triumphs,  and  two  surnames,  still 
more  glorious.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  those  sieges, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  an  action  in  which  five 
thousand  of  the  enemy  perished;  and  there  are 
authors  who  affirm,  that  those  brave  Numantines 
|  who  resisted  with  such  perseverance  and  success 
|  the  forces  of  the  republic,  never  exceeded  four 
'  thousand  men,  whose  numbers  were  multiplied 
only  by  their  valour.* 

Another  regulation  is  mentioned,  not  less  wise, 
and  just  as  well  founded  as  that  already  stated. 
A  triumph,  it  is  said,  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  conquerors  of  nations,  who  had  never  previ¬ 
ously  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Romans; 
the  reduction  of  a  revolted  province  did  not  suffice; 
j  the  senate  made  no  account  of  victories  which  did 
not  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  In  this 

*  V.  Flori  Epitom.  Orosius,  T.  Liv.  lv.  •  Auclor  de  Vir. 
illustriss. 
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supposed-  regulation,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  he¬ 
roism  of  romance  were  substituted  instead  of  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  true  honour.  Was  a  pro¬ 
vince  the  less  valuable  to  the  Romans  because  it 
had  been  long  in  their  possession,  peopled  by  their 
numerous  colonies,  and  enriched  by  their  atten¬ 
tion  in  improving  its  natural  and  artificial  advan¬ 
tages  ?  Was  the  honour  of  the  republic  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  subduing  free  nations,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Rome,  than  in  suppres¬ 
sing  the  rebellion  of  a  revolted  province,  which 
upbraided  her  injustice,  defied  her  power,  and  se¬ 
duced  by  a  dangerous  example  the  allegiance  of 
her  other  subjects  ?  Was  a  less  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  to  be  expected  from  a  people  who  had  no 
other  choice  than  victory  or  death,  whose  generals 
and  even  soldiers  had  learned  war  under  the  Ro¬ 
man  standard,  than  from  those  barbarous  nations, 
whose  slightest  submissions  were  readily  accepted 
by  a  senate,  always  content  with  merely  imposing 
the  yoke  at  first,  that  its  weight  might  afterwards, 
be  more  severely  felt  ?  In  one  word ;  were  the 
wars  against  revolted  provinces  regarded  as  too  un¬ 
important  to  merit  the  only  reward  worthy  of  a 
victorious  general  ?  The  existence  of  such  a  regu¬ 
lation  could  be  proved  only  by  the  most  decisive 
facts ;  but  the  facts  on  record  are  directly  against 
it.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  the  numerous  tri¬ 
umphs  over  communities,  an  hundred  times  con¬ 
quered,  to  which  the  Romans  granted  very  un¬ 
equal  conditions  of  peace,  and  treated  rather  as 

subjects 
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subjects  than  allies  ;#  but  when  Titus  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  triumphed  over  the  Jews,  and  when  the 
senate  commemorated  their  victories  by  medals  and 
that  triumphal  arch  which  has  subsisted  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  they  did  nothing  more  than  triumph  over 
a  revolted  province,  which  had  been  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Pompey,  and  governed  by  Roman  ma¬ 
gistrates  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  I  agree  with 
-  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  that  Fulvius  did  not  obtain 
a  triumph  for  the  important  conquest  of  Capua. 
Of  the  reasons  which  made  the  senate  refuse  it  to 
him,  I  am  ignorant ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  jus¬ 
tice  or  intrigue  defeated  the  prospects  of  this  pro- 
consul  ;  but  I  know  that  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  Fabius  Maximus  triumphed  for  the  conquest 
of  Tarentum,')'  a  city  which  had  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  ever  since  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.  I  go  farther;  and  observe,  that  Rome 
more  than  once  experienced  those  disasters,  which 
made  it  her  duty  to  bestow  the  highest  marks  of 
her  gratitude  on  those  generals  who  v  had  saved 
their  country,  without  adding  a  foot  of  ground  to 
its  territory.  Neither  Scipio  nor  Pompey,  but 
Camillus  and  Marius,  were  associated  with  Romu¬ 
lus,.  in  the  honourable  appellation  of  Founders  of 
|  Rome.  TheSe  great  men  repressed  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  destroyed  their  armies; 

!  but  never  thought  of -pursuing  them  into  their  own 
wilds,  with  the  situation  of  which  they  were 
T  i 

*  V.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  et  de  Bell.  Judaico. 
i  -f  Tit.  Liv:  xxvii. 
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scarcely  acquainted,  What  must  have  been  the? 
absurdity  of  a  law,  which  denied  to  such  men  {lie 
triumph,  while  it  lavished  that  honour  on  proprie¬ 
tors,  whose  names  are  known  only  by  the  Capito 
line  records  ?  * 

Hie  tarclen  etCimbtos,  etsurrimd  peticUfa  rerum 
Excipit,  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbem. 

Atque  ideo  postquam  ad  Cimbros,  stragemque  volabant, 
Qui  nunquam  attigerant  majora  cadavera  corvi, 

Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  collega  secunda .* 

It  may  be  asked  with  greater  probability,  whe¬ 
ther  the  senate  ’was  satisfied  with  a  single  victory? 
or  whether,  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  triumph, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  terminate  the  war  by  sub¬ 
duing  the  enemy,  or  at  least  by  making  a  treaty 
advantageous  to  ihc  republic.  In  such  a  regula¬ 
tion,  I  should  perceive  nothing  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  senate,  which  was  careful  not  to  debase 
its  honours  by  too  lavish  a  prodigality;  and 
which  itself,  always ,  sovereign  and  free,  knew 
how  to  refuse  to  a  presumptuous  general,  who 
courted  the  triumph  by  ingloiious  conquests  over 
unworthy  enemies.  But  in  deciding  according  to 
facts,  and  by  facts  wc  ought  to  decide,  I  perceive 
that  the  conduct  of  the  senate  varied  in  different 
ages  of  the  republic ;  and  that  the  cause  of  this 
variation  depended  on  a  circumstance  altogether 
distinct  from  the  merit  of  the  general.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  that  the  brave  citizens  who  had  shared  his 
dangers  should  also  partake  of  the  glory  of  his 

*  Juvenal  Satyr,  viii.  249,  et  seq. 

triumph. 
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triumph.  The  soldiers  followed  his  chariot,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  military  orna¬ 
ments,  which  their  valour  had  merited.*  They 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  honours  conferred 
on  their  commander;  and  this  commander  derived 
his  sweetest  reward  from  the  praises  of  his  soldiers, 
and  still  more  from  their  coarse  raillery,  the  surest 
mark  of  their  frankness  and  esteem.  During  the 
first  wars  of  the  republic,  while  Rome  contended 
against  enemies  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  unpro¬ 
vided  with  regular  troops,  the  victorious  consul 
brought  back  his  legions  to  the  capital,  and  the' 
troops  needed  no  other  winter-quarters  than  their 
respective  homes.  I  perceive  that  in  ages  the  most 
observant  of  discipline,  the  senate  granted  tri¬ 
umphs  for  victories  which  decided  the  fortune  of 
a  campaign,  without  terminating  the  war.  Fabius 
Rullianus  was  allowed  to  triumph  over  the  Tus- 
|  cans,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and ..  Gauls. f  The 

i  senate  well  knew  that  the  confederacy  of  those 
nations  was  conquered  without  being  subdued;  and 
that  the  victory  of  Fabius  had  given  neither  pos¬ 
sessions  nor  peace  to  his  country.  In  the  war 
t  against  Hannibal,  the  senate  indeed  varied  its  con¬ 
duct,  but  its  principles  were  unalterable.  Rome 
was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Italy  at  once.  Whenever  a  considerable 
victory  allowed  her  to  withdraw  the  army  employed 
in  one  of  those  provinces,  she  granted  a  triumph  to 

*  See  the  Oration  of  M.  Servillius.  Tit.  Liv.  xlv. 
t  T.  Liv.  x. 
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its  general,  that  he  might  not  be  separated  from  his 
troops.  When  the  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to 
Livius  Salinator,*  his  colleague  Nero  followed  liis 
car  on  horseback,  and  swelled  the  train  of  him 
whom  he  had  enabled  to  conquer.  One  reason  for 
this  was,  that  the  army  of  Livius  had  returned  to 
Rome,  and  that  the  troops  commanded  by  Nero 
could  not  be  recalled  because  they  then  opposed 
Hannibal.  When  Rome  attacked  the  great  powers 
of-  Greece,  the  East,  and  Africa,  her  legions  did 
not  recross  the  sea  until  they  had  subdued  the 
countries  which  they  invaded.  Triumphs  in  those 
wars  were  purchased  only  by  conquests;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  excellence  of  those  laws  whose 
execution  varies  with  the  nature  of  things,  rather 
than  with  the  passions  of  men,  the  increasing  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  triumph  kept  pace  with  the  growing' 
greatness  of  the  state.  But  from  the  time  that 
Marius  polluted  the  legions  by  a  mixture  of  the 
vilest  populace,  war  became  a  trade  instead  of  a 
duty;  the  troops,  remained  in  the  provinces;  and, 
in  disbanding  or  calling  home  the  legions,  the 
senate  obeyed  the  maxims  of  policy  rather  than 
those  of  justice.  It  became  the  custom  to  crown- 
generals,  who,  after  once  conquering  an  enemy, 
left  it  for  their  successors  to  subdue  him,  and  who 
conducted  back  to  Rome  only  a  small  band  of  offi¬ 
cers.  and  soldiers  who  were  peculiarly  attached  to 
them,  and  who  were  best  qualified  to  grace  their 
triumph.  I  shall  cite  only  the  example  of  Lucul- 


*  T.  Liv.  xxviii. 
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lus.  He  triumphed  for  his  victories  over  the  great 
Mithridates,  so  often  conquered,  yet  always  so 
formidable.  A  glance  at^  Cicero’s  oration  in  favour 
of-  the  Manilian  law,  will  convince  us  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  far  from  thinking  this  war  concluded. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
there  never  existed  a  code  of  triumphal  laws,  such 
as  the  fancies  of  Appian  of  Alexandria  and  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius  have  thought  fit  to  compile. 
The  Egyptian  rhetorician  and  Augustine  hermit, 
being  alike  unqualified  for  sounding  the  profound 
policy  of  the  senate,  have  considered  as  general  laws 
what  were  only  particular  examples.  The  spirit 
of  this  wise  tribunal,  which  knew  so  well  how  to 
unite  prudence  with  justice,  formed  to  itself  a  liv¬ 
ing  law,  which  comprehended  all  that  variety  of 
:  cases,  concerning  many  of  which  the  dead  letter 
of  written  laws  must  ever  be  silent,  imperfect,  or 
I  contradictory.  The  senate  compared  the  abilities 
of  the  general  with  the  character  of  the  enemy, 

!  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  with  the  wisdom 
or  good  fortune  with  which  it  had  been  obtained, 
'{  and  the  facility  of  the  conquest  with  the  means 
employed  in  effecting  it.  The  aged  senators, 
whose  authority  guided  the  votes  of  their  assessors, 

1  had  grown  old  in  military  command;  and  granted 
rewards  whose  value  they  could  estimate,  to  gene¬ 
rals  whose  worth  they  were  capable  of  appreciating. 
I  perceive  also,  that  they  were  not  less  attentive  to 
the  safety  of  the  citizens  than  to  the  glory  of  the 
state;  and  more  than  once  refused  triumphs  to 
victorious  consuls,  who  had  purchased  their  advan- 
b  b  4  tages 
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tages  by  an  unnecessary  or  useless  prodigality  of 
Roman  blood.*  They  thought  it  their  duty  to  re¬ 
press  the  cruel  ambition  of  leaders,  by  refusing  to 
them  a  triumphant  return' into  a  city  which  their 
exploits  had  filled  with  mourning. 

There  was,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  but  one 
precise  condition  always  required  by  the  senate, 
namely,  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  enemy.  The 
triumph  would  have  been  disgraced  by  granting  it 
for  victories  over  slaves  or  pirates;  their  blood  too 
vile,  and  that  of  the  citizens  too  precious,  equally 
blasted  the  laurels  of  a  victorious  general. 

It  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate,  rather  than  to 
the  military  commander,  to  curb  the  audacity  of 
malefactors,  who  set  at  defiance  justice  and  the 
laws.  When  bands  of  robbers  become  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  they  must  be  opposed  by  a  military 
force,  such  wars  have  always  been  regarded  as 
more  necessary  than  difficult,  and  more  difficult 
than  glorious.  The  weakness  and  tyranny  of 
masters  made  the  slaves  ill  Sicily  twice  shake  off 
the  yoke.  The  Romans  were  ashamed  to  employ 
their  legions  against  such  ignoble  adversaries;  but 
their  shame  was  greater  to  see  those  legions  de¬ 
feated  ;  and  when  their  generals  finally  succeeded 
in  repressing  the  insurrection,  the  senate  was  * 
sensible  that  it  had  often  decreed,  a  triumph  for 
less  meritorious  exploits.  Yet  the  name  of  slave 
was  not  to  be  got  over ;  the  senate  feared  lest  the 
triumph  should  be  profaned;  to  deny  it  seemed 

*  Tit.  Liv.  x. 

not 
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not  pregnant  with  very  evil  consequences.  The 
victorious  generals,  therefore,  were  honoured  only 
with  an  ovation ;  which  gave  to  them  crowns  of 
myrtle,  instead  of  those  of  laurel ;  and  entitled 
them  to  be  attended  with  a  train  of  peaceful  citizens, 
not  by  a  military  procession.  The  Romans  reason¬ 
ably  expected  that  the  dreadful  discipline  thence¬ 
forth  established  respecting  slaves  would  in  future 
prevent  similar  revolts.  But,  by  a  strange  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances,  the  republic  was  obliged 
in  the  same  age  to  carry  on  two  obstinate  wars 
against  pirates  and  gladiators ;  the  one  of  which 
elidangered  the  commerce  and  dignity  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  other  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  name.  Could  the  senate  foresee  such 
events,  or  uniformly  decree  the  triumph  according 
to  rules  previously  established  ?'  But  when  Crassus 
had  ruined  the  army  of  Spartacus,  the  wisdom  of 
the  senate  perceived,  that  the  public  disgrace  would 
be  commemorated  rather  than  the  glory  of  the  ge¬ 
neral,  by  granting  to  him  a  triumph  for  termi¬ 
nating  a  servile  war.  The  partisans  of  Pompey 
would  naturally  employ  on  this  occasion  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Cicero.;  and  would  be  themselves  heard 
with  pleasure  by  the  people,  when  they.ascribed  to 
their  favourite  almost  the  whole  merit  of  this  ex¬ 
ploit.  Afterwards,  when  the  same  Pompey  sub¬ 
dued  the  pirates,  the  pride  of  two  triumphs,  and 
the  laurels  which  he  expected  to  reap  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  made  him  disdain  the.  honour  of  an 
ovation,  which  Crassus  had  accepted :  and  which 

hence- 
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henceforth  became,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  natural  reward  for  such  victories. 

Pride,  opposite  as  it  is  to  contempt,  produced  in  the 
present  case  precisely  the  same  effects;  the  Romans 
refused  to  triumph  over  slaves,  the  objects  of  their 
contempt;  and  over  citizens  who  were  the  objects 
of  their  esteem.  The  conquerors  in  the  civil  wars, 
might  have  extorted  from  the  senate  the  rewards 
most  flattering  to  their  vanity;  but,  though  masters 
of  the  laws,  they  still  respected  the  public  opinion, 
and  the  prejudices  of  their  country,  from  which 
they  themselves  were  not  perhaps  totally  exempted. 
They  were  afraid  of  degrading  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  name -by  treating  their  fellow-citizens  like 
conquered  kings ;  and  even  S}dla,  who  ventured 
to  kill  by  his  proscriptions  so  many  senators  and 
knights,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  drag  them 
after  his  triumphal  chariot,  and  to  have  thanked 
the  gods  of  the  Capitol  for  melancholy  victories, 
which- it  was  his  duty  to- wish  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  tyrants  of 
their  country,  Sylla,  Caesar,  and  Augustus,  who 
knew  the  dignity  of  the  laws  which  they  violated, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  whom  they  opr 
pressed,  dreaded  to  provoke  their  despair,  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  public  eye,  in  an  offensive  show,  the 
picture  of  lost  liberty,  and  the  illustrious,  victims 
sacrificed  to  ambition.  Ceesar  himself  was  morti¬ 
fied  at  hearing  the  lamentations  of  public  sorrow 
When  the  images  of  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Petreius 

passed 
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passed  in  the  train  of  his  African  triumph.*  If 
the  image  of  the  great  Pompey  had  not  been  cauti¬ 
ously  concealed,  what  was  grief  might  have  become 
fury  in  a  people,  whose  only  consolation  for  slavery 
Avas,  that  it  \vas  artfully  disguised.  But  if,  on  one 
hand,  satiated  ambition  could  still  retain  the  justice 
of  feeling  itself  undeserving  of  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
avenged  liberty  might  surely  decree  to  its  restorers 
the  laurel  as  well  as  the  civic  crown.  During. the 
short  joy  inspired' into  the  senate  by  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Modena,  Cicero  f  proposed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  which  Cato  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
acceded.  He  granted,  in  honour  of  the  consuls 
and  young  Octavius,  a  supplication  or  thanksgiving 
of  fifty  days;  and  the  name  of  Imperator.  He 
could  not  have  refused  them  the  triumph  which 
usually  followed  these  honours;  and  it  appears  that 
he  foresaw  the  consequence  without  alarm.  Shall 
Ave  grant,”  he  observed  in  the  senate,  “  rewards  to 
those  avIio  have  killed  a  thousand  Barbarians,  which 
Ave  deny  to  the  saviour  of  the  republic  ?  Let  us 
forget  in  Antony  and  his  adherents  the  character 
of  citizens,  justly  lost  by  their  violation  of  all  its 
duties.  Rome  ought  to  see  in  them  nothing  but 
enemies  equally  cruel,  and  an  hundred  times  more 
deserving  of  punishment  than  Hannibal  himself.”- 
The  only  objection  that  could  have  been  made  to 
Cicero  Avas  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  whose  con¬ 
queror  had  not  obtained  a  triumph.  But  that  con¬ 
queror  was  the  feeble-minded  Antonius,  Avho  had 

*  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii. 

f  Cicer.  Philippic  xiv.  pass.  5. 
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not  spirit  to  act  the  part  cither  of  a  conspirator  or 
of  a  citizen,  and  who  tamely  submitted  to  be¬ 
hold  the  destruction  of  his  ancient  friends  by  the 
arms  of  his  lieutenant  Petreius.  Cicero  would 
have  been  pleased-  to  add,  that  Catiline  had  been 
conquered  by  himself  in  the  senate ;  and  that  this 
conspirator,  who  was  formidable  only  in  Rome, 
became,  from  the  moment  of  his  flight  from  the 
capital,  no  better  than  the  leader  of  a  miserable 
band  of  robbers. 

The  subverters  of  liberty,  who  were  unwilling* 
that  their  exploits  should  be  forgotten  in  fighting 
against  their  country,  endeavoured,  like  the  great 
Cond6,  to  contrive  means  for  immortalizing  their 
glory  without  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their 
crimes.  1.  For  the  ostentation  of  a  triumph,  they 
substituted  the  more  modest  ceremony  of  an  ova¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  victors  were  honoured,  and  the 
vanquished  were  not  insulted.  It  was  thus  that 
Augustus  returned  to  Rome  after  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and  after  the  war  in  Sicily, 
and  his  victory  over  young  Pompey.  2.  As  the 
civil  wars  involved  the  whole  Roman  world,  and 
each  factious  leader  had  kings  and  nations  for  his 
allies,  the  triumph  openly  exposed  only  those  fo-. 
reign  allies,  and  left  to  the  imagination  of  the.  Ro¬ 
mans  the  supplying  of  the  domestic  victims  which 
the  conqueror  had  the  address  to  appear  willing  to 
conceal.  Augustus  triumphed  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Actium,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  He  suppressed  the  name  of  Antony  and 
his  lieutenants ;  but  who  did  not  recollect  them. at 

hearing 
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hearing  that  of  Cleopatra?  This  artifice  was  emj 
ployed  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Vespasian,*  when 
the  name  of  the  Sarmatians  was  used  to  justify  the 
triumphal  honours  decreed  by  the  senate  to  Muci- 
,anus  for  his  services  in  the  civil  war. 

There  remain  many  observations  to  be  made  on 
the  right  of  triumphs ;  the  title  of  Imperator ;  the 
triumphs  on  Mount  Alba ;  and  the  triumphal  orna¬ 
ments.  But  we  have  already  detained  our  gene¬ 
rals  too  long  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  is  time  to 
conduct  them  into  the  city,  and  to  examine  the 
oad  which  they  followed  in  ascending  the  Capitol. 

CONCERNING  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ROAD. 

I  at  first  thought  that  the  triumphs  did  not  fol- 
ow  any  particular  road ;  and  that  the  gate  through 
vhich  they  entered  into  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
treets  through  which  they  passed  to  the  foot  of 
he  Capitol,  depended  on  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
ry  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The 
riumphs,  I  considered,  were  nothing  but  a  pic- 
ure  of  the  general’s  return.  Amidst  all  the  artifi- 
ial  decorations  of  pride  and  magnificence,  there 
nust  have  been  an  inclination  to  confine  them 
rithin  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability. 
Vhen  Paul  us  Emilius  returned  from  the  conquest 
f  Macedon,  he  must  have  pursued  the  Appian 
ray  to- the  Porta  Capena  ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
ie  northern  provinces  must  have  entered  Rome 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4. 
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through  the  gates  distinguished  by  the  names  Fla* 
niinia  and  Collina.  A  passage  of  Cicero  first  made 
me  change  this  opinion.  In  his  bloody  invective' 
against  Piso,  the  orator  sets  before  his  eyes  his 
shameful  return  to  Rome,  a  return  truly  worthy 
of  his  scandalous  administration.  To  the  numer¬ 
ous  train,  the  acclamations,  and  the  public  joy  by 
which  victorious  proconsuls  were  constantly  at¬ 
tended,  and  which  already  gave  them  a  foretaste 
of  their  triumph,  he  sets  in  opposition  the  contempt 
br  obscurity  with  which  Piso  had  returned  from  a 
province,  that  would  have  afforded  laurels  to  every 
man  but  himself  :*  “  D  reaching,”  he  observes,  “to 
meet  the  light  and  the  eyes  of  men,  you  dismissed 
your  lictors  at  the  Coclimontane  gate.”  Piso 
foolishly  enough  interrupted  him,  “  You  are  mis¬ 
taken  ;  I  entered  by  the  Esquiline.”  “  What 
matters  that,”  rejoined  the  orator,  “  provided  you 
did  not  enter  by  the  porta  triumphalis ,  a  gate  al¬ 
ways  open  to  your  predecessors  ?”  The  consequence, 
naturally  follows ;  that  triumphant  generals  en¬ 
tered  by  a  gate  which  was  open  for  them  alone,. 
This  custom  raised  the  dignity  of  the  triumph  by 
clearly  distinguishing  it  from  an  ordinary  return; 
and  was  worthy  of  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  who 
regarded  no  circumstance  as  unimportant  which 
had  a  tendency  to  affect  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude.  Cicero’s  authority  proves  that  such  an 
institution  prevailed  in  his  time ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing  persuades  me  that  it  was  still  more  an 

*  Cicer.  in  Pison.  c.  23. 
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cierit.  Iii  enlightened  ages,  men  seldom  venture 
to  establish  customs  which  are  respectable  only  in 
their  end  and  purpose.  The  people,  who  respect¬ 
fully  follow  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  would 
despise  that  of  their  contemporaries;  and  would 
regard  such  establishments  merely  in  that  point  of 
view  which  laid  them  open  to  ridicule.  Romulus, 
"besides,  when  he  instituted  the  triumph,  fixed  by 
his  example,  not  only  the  place  where  the  trophies 
were  to  be  deposited,  but  the  road  which  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  to  follow.  Conformably  to  this  ex- 
‘  ample,  all  those  who  afterwards  entered  in  triumph 
came  to  adore  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.  Iam 
'  persuaded  they  also  came  by  the  same  road  which 
Romulus  had  traced ;  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  must  have  acquired  the  character  of 
sanctity.  Who  would  have  been  the  first  to  ven¬ 
ture  to  change  the  route  of  this  ancient  procession, 
to  despise  an  authority  fortified  by  time,  and  to 
forsake  the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of  Rome  and 
of  the  triumph?  What  could  be  the  motive  for 
such  an  innovation,  since  the  example  of  Romulus 
was  surely  sufficient  to  determine  a  choice  totally 
indifferent  in  itself?  Had  there  been  any  of  the 
triumphant  generals  of  so  very  extraordinary  a 
itemper  as  to  despise  ancient  ceremonies  which 
were  highly  flattering  to  their  own  personal  glory, 
would  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  have  indulged  so 
very  unreasonable  a  caprice ;  and  have  substituted, 
for  the  revered  institution  of  their  ancestors,  an  in¬ 
novation  proceeding  from  no  warrantable  motive, 

and 
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and  terminating  in  no  useful  end  ?  Romulus  chose 
the  Capitoline  Mount  as  a  place 

Religione  patrum,  et  saeva  formidine  sacrum; 

and  doubtless  pursued  the  shortest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  road  in  his  return  from  Cenina.  Amidst 
the  different  accounts  of  authors  concerning-  this 
city,  we  may  form  a  general  notion  of  its  situation. 
Some  place  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  others 
in  that  of  the  Latins ;  which  makes  me  believe 
that  it  stood  in  that  slip  of  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Anio,  where  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations 
were  mixed  atid  confounded  with  each  other.* 
The  different  lines  which  may  be  drawn  from  this 
district  to  Rome  meet  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill  which  faces  the 
Campus  Martius  is  rude  and  almost  inaccessible. 
Romulus  therefore  was  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  circuit,  either  by  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Capitoline  hills,  or  by  the  plain 
which  lies  between  the  latter  and  the  Tiber.  The 
gate  of  which  we  are  in  quest  ought  to  be  found 
within  these  limits.  A  chain  of  conjectural  evi¬ 
dence  leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  which  facts 
alone  can  substantiate-t  Among  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  honours  designed  for  the  memory  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  it  was  proposed  that  his  funeral  procession 
should  pass  through  the  triumphal  gate.  The 
place  of  his  sepulchre  was  already  fixed.  The  citi- 

x  Plutarch  and  Stephanus,  Tit.  Liv.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  and 
Festus. 

f  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  "8.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  100. 
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zens  constantly  beheld  before  their  eyes  that  lofty 
mausoleum  which  already  entombed  a  part  of  his 
family.  It  stood  in  the  Campus  Marti  us.  The 
triumphal  gate  therefore  could  not  be  far  distant 
from  it. 

Guided  by  such  preliminary  notions,  we  may 
easily  follow  the  triumphal  processions,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Paulus  Emilios  and  Vespasian.  The 
latter,  after  spending  the  night  in  the  temple  of 
Isis,  met  the  senate,  which  waited  for  him  in  the 
Octavian  Portico.  These  two  circumstances  bring 
us  to  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  even  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  theatre  of  .Marcellus.  At  the  triumph  of 
Paulus  Emilius,  the  people  raised  scaffoldings  in 
the  two  circuses  to  see  the  procession  pass.  It 
proceeded  therefore  by  the  circus  of  Elaminius,  as 
well  as  by  that  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Maximus.  Horace,  moreover,  indulged,  the  hope 
of  one  day  seeing  the  Britons  in  chains  descend 
the  Via  Sacra.  This  word  “  descend,”  combined 
with  the  supposition  that  the  triumphal  gate  was 
near  to  the  Campus  Martius,  enables  us  to  trace 
the  whole  progress  of  the  procession.  On  this 
subject,  I  could  only  follow  and  abridge  Father 
Donati,*  a  skilful  antiquary,  who  has  treated  this 
question  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  erudition, 
which  fully  removes  all  difficulties. 

It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  with  much  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  triumphal  train  having  assembled 
in  an  open  space,  such  ,  as  the  fquiria,  or  that  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  Campus  Martius,  immediately 

*  Donat.  Roma  Vetus,  L.  i.  C.  22.  p.  79—88. 
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under  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  passed  through 
the  circus  of  Flaminius,  entered  the  city  by  the 
triumphal  gate  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tiber, 
traversed  the  place  called  the  Velabrum,  as  well 
as  the  whole  length  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  Palatine  Mount  by 
descending  through  the  Via- Sacra  into  the  Forum,  i 
in  order  again  to  mount  to  the  Capitol  by  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  begins  at  the  arch  of . 
Septimius  Severus.  This  hypothesis,  which  is 
supported  by  the  direct  testimony  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  also  corresponds  with  all  the  circumstances 
known  respecting  the  triumph.  Romulus  (to  re¬ 
sume  our  first  conjecture)  not  being  able  to  traverse 
his  new  colony,  which  then  occupied  only  the 
craggy  top  of  Mount  Palatine,  naturally  resolved 
to  make  a  circuit  round  it,  in  order  to  display  before 
the  citizens  the  monuments  of  his  first  victory. 
When  Rome  afterwards  extended  over  the  seven 
hills,  the  procession  would  naturally  advance  along 
the  most  considerable  and  best  peopled  parts  of  the 
city.  A  numerous  crowd  of  people,  seated  at  their 
ease  in  the  circuses  and  porticoes  of  the  Forum, 
beheld  it  pass  under  their  eyes ;  and  there  were  few  * 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine,  or  of  one  side  of 
the  Esquiline  and  Aventine,  who  might  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  at  a  distance  from  the  tops  of  their  houses 
and  temples.  We  still  find  triumphal  arches  of 
several  of  the  emperors,  Constantine,  Titus,  and 
Septimius;  all  of  whom  really  triumphed.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  the  senate  proceeded  in 
raising  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  after 
adorning  the  triumphal  road  by  temporary  wooden 
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arches,  more  solid  ones  were  afterwards  erected  of 
stone  or  marble,  in  such  places  as  were  least  crowded 
with  those  monuments.  As  to  the  arches  of  those 
emperors  who  never  actually  triumphed,  it  should 
seem  that  their  own  will,  the  choice  of  the  senate, 
or  some  particular  circumstance,  determined  the 
site  of  those  eternal  proofs  of  imperial  vanity  and 
Roman  meanness. 

On  this  subject  I  am  not  afraid  to  oppose  the 
united  authority  of  Nardini  and  Donati.*  They 
differ  from  each  other  with  respect  to  the  situation 
of  the  triumphal  gate.  Nardini  places  it  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Tiber ;  Donati,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitol;  and  both  of  them  re¬ 
move  it  to  a  part  of  the  city  far  distant  from  the 
Porta  Flaminia;  whereas  its  proximity  to  that 
gate  seems  to  me  essentially  connected  with  every 
probable  hypothesis  on  the  subject.  I  might  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  allowing  these  antiquaries  to 
dispute  with  each  other;  and  listen  to  Nardini, 
while  he  proves  that  the  Porta  Flaminia  was  the 
same  with  the  Flumentana,  and  therefore  near  to 
the  river ;  and  to  Donati,  while  he  maintains  that 
the  triumphal  gate  stood  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber;  and  from  the  particular  facts  which 
they  prove,  might  infer  a  general  conclusion.  But 
instead  of  displaying  vain  erudition,  I  choose 
rather  to  appeal  to  the  following  plain  and  con¬ 
vincing  reflections :  1 .  There  must  have  been  an 

*  Donat,  loc.  citat.  L.  i.  C.  21.  p.  72.  Nardini  Roma  Antica, 
L.  i.  C.  9.  p.  38  ;  et  C.  10.  p.  47—50. 
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easy  access  to  one  of  the  roads  most  frequented; 
and  communicating  with  the  principal  streets  and 
buildings  of  the  city.  2.  The  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion  must  also  have  entered  Rome  by  one  of  the 
broadest  roads,  and  through  the  midst  of  the  most 
distinguished  buildings.  This  supposition  may  be 
overturned  without  affecting  my  inference.  If 
the  triumphal  road  was  that  followed  by  Romulus, 
the  vanity  of  the  censors  would  spare  no  pains  to 
adorn  it  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  high  destination.; 
3.  As  the  triumphal  gate  was  open  only  to  the 
conqueror  and  his  train,  another  was  requisite  for 
admitting  the  vast  crowds  of  people  who  flocked 
to  Rome  by  the  triumphal  road,  which  I  consider 
with  Martial  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Fla¬ 
minian.*  Let  us  examine,  according  to  these 
principles,  the  two  most  probable  sites  of  the  Tri- 
umphal  and  Flaminian  gates.  In  the  one,  I  find 
the  most  ancient  edifices  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  suburbs,  which,  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  extended  beyond  the 
Carmentale  gate ;  I  find  also  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus ;  several  temples,  particularly  that  of  Bel- 
lona,  where  the  general  convened  the  senate,  to 
solicit  his  triumph ;  the  Octavian  portico,  and  the 
Flaminian  circus  in  which  last  Lucullus  distributed 
a  donative  to  his  troops.  Jn  the  other  of  those 
sites,  I  scarcely  discover  any  thing  more  ancient 
than  the  age  of  Trajan,  when  that  prince  dug 
through  part  of  the  Quirinal,  extended  the  valley 

*  Martial  Epig.  x.  6. 
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between  that  mountain  and  the  Capitol,  and  at  the 
same  time  adorned- it  with  a  magnificent  forum. 
It  was  extremely  natural  that  a  new  road  called 
the  Broad-way  should  soon  afterwards  be  made 
between  the  Flaminian  road  and  the  city.  Why 
should  I  here  conceal  a  conjecture  respecting  the 
triumphal  gate,  which  appears  to  me  characterised 
by  several  marks  of.  probability?  I  think  that  this 
gate  was  really  no  other  than  the  famous  Janus 
Geminus,  called  often  the  Temple  of  Janus,  the 
gates  of  which,  as  they  were  open  or  shut,  were 
appointed  by  Numa  to  denote  respectively  the 
condition  of  war  and  peace.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  persuade  me  of 
the  truth  of  a  supposition  that  may  at  first  sight 
appear  paradoxical.  Among  the  real  or  pretended 
obscurities  of  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  on  the 
subject  of  Janus,  I  shall  choose  for  my  guide  the 
learned  Varro,  who  deserved  from  the  Roman 
contemporaries  of  Cicero  the  praise  of  introducing 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  city.  That 
antiquary  thus  describes  Janus,  in  speaking  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Romulus :  Tertia 
Janualis  dicta  ab  Jano,  et  ideo  ibi  positum  Jani 
signum ,'  et  ejus  institutum  a  Numa  Pompilio,  ut 
scribit  in  amialibus  L .  Piso,  ut  sit  clausa- semper , 
nisi  cum  helium  sit. — It  is  known  that  the  wall 
built  by  Romulus,  though  it  was  extended  in  all 
other  directions,  remained  always  the  same  on  the 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Tiber :  and  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Varro  clearly  refer  to  a  gate  which 
existed  in  his  own  time,  or  at  least  in  that 
c  c  3  Of 
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of  Piso.  The  same  sense  may  be  extracted  fronu 
the  most  correct  writers  of  antiquity.  I  too  well 
know  the  danger  of  exclusive  propositions  to 
affirm,  that  the  phrase  “  Temple  of  Janus”  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  writer  of  pure  Latinity  ;  but  I 
perceive  that  Livy,  Horace,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny* 
always  employ  the  proper  expression  of  Janus 
Geminus,  or  Janus  Quirini,  or  Quirinus.  Virgil, 
who  describes  ancient  customs  with  the  fire  of  a 
poet,  and  the  accuracy  of  an  antiquary,  makes 
mention  of  this  institution  among  the  ancient;  ! 
Latins ;  but  never  introduces  the  word  “  temple” 
in  speaking  of  the  gates  of  war. 

Sunt  geminae  belli  portae,  (sic  nomine  dicunt,) 
Religione  sacrae  et  saevi  formidine  Martis ; 

Centum  aerei  claudunt  vectes,  aeternaque  ferri 
Robora:  nec  custos  absistit  limine  Janus.'t 

In  this  description,  every  word  indicates  an  arcade,  ( 
such  as  that  of  the  gates  of  cities,  shut  on  both) 
sides  by  doors  of  bronze,  and  consecrated  by  a 
statue  of  Janus,  placed  perhaps  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall.  Although  modern  writers  have  endeavoured!  < 
to  convert  the  Janus  Geminus  into  a  celebrated; 
temple,  their  want  of  accuracy  needs  not  hinder  * 
me  from  giving  to  the  words  their  primitive  sense,  i 
which  perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of1  , 
Varro.  The  triumphal  gate  and  that  of  Janus 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  same  wall.  I  may  i 

*  Tit.  Liv.  L.  i.  Sueton  in  August,  xxii.  et  in  Neron.  xiii  I 
Horat.  Carm.  iv.  15.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  7. 

|  Virgil.  jEneid.  L.  vii.  608. 
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thence  venture  to  conclude  that  their  identity  is 
possible.  2.  But,  to  render  the  thing  probable,  we 
must  endeavour  to  fix  more  accurately  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Janus  Geminus.*  According  to  Livy, 
Numa  Pompilius'erected  it  at  the  lower,  extremity 
of  the  Argiletum,  to  serve  as  the  index  to  war 
and  peace.  We  know  that  the  Argiletum,  though 
its  etymology  is  uncertain,  was  situate  near  the 
,  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  not  far  from  the  Tiber 
and  Scrvius  fixes  its  site  still  more  precisely,  by 
saying  it  was  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of 
Marcellus.  The  triumphal  gate  and  that  of  Janus 
must  also' have  stood  within  the  limits  of  this  small 
portion  of  the  wall,  extending  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  to  the  river.  Withjn  the  same  limits,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  obliged  to  place  three  gates,  the  Flu- 
mentana  or  Flaminia  near  to  the  river,  the  Car- 
mentalis  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  the  Triumphal 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  others.  In  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  only  an  hundred  fathoms^  of  a  wall  crowded 
with  towers,  is  it  natural  to  suppose  a  fourth  gate; 
or  is  it  not  more  probable  that  this  supposed  fourth 
gate  was  merely  a  different  name  from  one  of  the 
others?  The  placing  of  Janus  in  the  Argiletum, 
which  is  done  expressly  by  Livy  and  Servius,  and 
which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  terms  of  Varro* 
is  oppose.d  by  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Pro- 

*  Tit.  Liv.  L.  i.  Serv.  ad  iEneid.  VII.  Nardini  Roma  An- 
tica,  L.  vii.  C.  4:  p.  439- 
f  Donati  Roma  Vetus,  L.  ii.  C.  2 6.  p.  212. 

J  I  measured  the  distance  on  Nolli’s  great  map  of  Rome. 
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copius,*  who  says,  that  the  Temple  of  Janus  stood 
opposite  to  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forum.  But  Procopius  does  not  say  that  this 
temple  was  the  Janus  Geminus;  and  whatever  he 
might  say,  I  should  be  inclined  rather  to  reject  the 
authority  of  a  soldier  of  the  sixth  century,  who 
spoke  of  a  monument  no  longer  in  existence,  than' 
to  suppose  with  Nardinif  that  there  were  two 
Januses,  employed  as  tokens  of  war  and  peace  ;«j 
one  of  which  was  the  ancient  Porta  Janualis, 
which  Numa  converted  into  a  temple;  and  the 
other  a  temple  which  he  afterwards  built  in  the 
Argiletum.  These  two  Januses  are  totally  un¬ 
known  to  ancient  authors  ;  and  Varro  directly  says, 
what  Livy  plainly  insinuates,  that  Numa  instituted 
a  new  ceremony  without  building  a  new  edifice. 
3.  The  gates  of  war  and  triumph  were  therefore 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  them ;  and  a  peculiarity  which  they  posses¬ 
sed  in  common  makes  me  inclined  to  consider  them 
as  the  same.  Both  these  gates  were  consecrated 
by  public  opinion  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
According  to  the  institutions  of  the  Tuscans, $ 
walls  were  sacred,  but  gates  were  profane ;  and 
when  they  traced  the  sacred  site  of  the  Porhcerium, 
it  was  customary  at  times  to  interrupt  the  action 
of  the  plough,  that  spaces  might  be  left  free  for 

*  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothic.  L.  i. 

+  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  L.  i.  C.  Hi.  p.  13.  et  L.  v.  C.  vii. 
p.  256—257. 

J  Plutarch  in  Romul. 
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these  necessary  outlets,  which,  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  city,  must  often  be  defiled  by  impurities. 
But  the  triumphal  gate,  which  was  destined  solely 
for  admitting  into  the  city  a  most  venerable  reli¬ 
gious  procession,  needed  not  to  be  included  under 
this  law  and  that.it  certainly  was  not-,  appeared 
from  what  happened  respecting  the  honours  which 
it  was  proposed  to  bestow  on  the  memory  of  Au¬ 
gustus.*  Tiberius  rejected  these,  however,  as  of¬ 
fensive  to  religion ;  to  which  the  proposition  of 
making  a  dead  body  pass  through  the  triumphal 
gate  was  reckoned  as  contrary  as  that  of  collecting 
the  bones  of  Augustus  by  the  hands  of  priests, 
and  of  determining  the  age  or  century  by  the 
length  of  his  life.  It  belonged  to  the  gods  alone 
to  mark  by  prodigies  the  duration  of  each  period. 
4.  The  supposed  identity  of  the  two  gates,  whose 
resemblance  is  very  striking,  perfectly  explains 
the  institution  of  Numa,  and  the  reason  why  Janus 
was  open  in  war  and  shut  in  peace.  The  contrary 
symbols  might  appear  more  natural.  A  free  and 
open  access  to  a  city  bespeaks  the  security  of  peace. 
Amidst  the  fear  and  distrust  occasioned  by  war 
against  neighbouring  enemies,  the  shutting  of  the 
gates  is  employed  as  the  most  natural  means  of 
defence.  But  by  the  institution  of  Numa,  the 
gates  of  war  were  opened,  because  they  were  the 
gates  of  glory  ;  and  they  continued  open,  to  admit 
the  small  number  of  great  men,  who  were  entitled 
to  pass  through  them.  They  were,  on  the  other 

*  Sueton.  in  Aug.  C.  100.  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  8. 

hand, 
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hand;  shut  when  the  return  of  peace  shut  up  the 
triumphal  road.  Among  the  Romans,  indeed,  this 
road  was  rarely  interrupted.  For  the  ceremony  of 
shutting  Janus  required  not  merely.*, an  actual 
peace,  which  the  Romans  often  enjoyed,  but  an 
inclination  also  in  the  senate  to  render  that  peace 
lasting;  an  inclination  which  that  body  testified 
only  during  the  tranquil  reigns  of  Numa  and 
Augustus,  .  and  during  that  period  of  national 1 
weakness  which  was  occasioned  by  the  first  Punic 
war. 


ON  THE  TRIUMPHAL  SHOWS  AND 
CEREMONIES. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  pause.  This  chapter 
might  become  a  volume.  We  may  commit  to  an¬ 
tiquaries  the  care  of  describing  the  triumphal 
show;  the  victims,  sacrifices,  vases' of  gold  andsil* 
ver?  and  crowns.  I  shall  dwell  on  one  circum¬ 
stance  alone,  more  deserving  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher,  because  by  it  this  institution  is  ho¬ 
nourably  distinguished  from  those  vain  and  fa- 
tio’uino*  solemnities  which  create  nothino-  but 

O  O  /  O 

weariness  or  contempt.  The  triumph  converted! 
the  spectators  into  actors,  by  shewing  to  them  ob¬ 
jects  great,  real,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  move! 
their  affections. 

The  most  brilliant  shows  in  courts,  the  carousals 
of  Lewis  XIV.  or  the  festivities  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg*,  attested  the  wealth,  and  sometimes 
the  taste,  of  princes.  We  may  throw  a  glance  on 

them, 
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them,  to  remark  the  state  of  arts  and  manners  in  a 
certain  age  or  country;  hut  our  eyes' are  soon  tired 
or  disgusted  -by  perceiving  that  these  immense  ex¬ 
penses  are  consumed  in  relieving  the  languor  or 
gratifying  the 'vanity  of  one  man.  I  perceive 
crowds  of'  courtiers  indifferent,  or  yawning,  or 
wretchedly  occupied  in  concealing,  under  the  mask 
of  pleasure,  their  inward  uneasiness.  I  hear  the 
loud  complaints  of  a  whole  people;  who  have  felt, 
in  an  expensive  hunting-match,  the  desolation  of 
a  province;  and  can  trace,  in  a  gilded  dome,  the 
marks  of  an  hundred  cottages,  overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  taxes.  From  such  objects  I  remove 
my  attention  with  horror.  The  ceremonies  of  re¬ 
ligion,  when  presented  to  mankind  in  a  venerable 
garb,  ought  powerfully  to  interest  their  affections; 
but  their  influence  cannot  be  completely  felt,  un¬ 
less  the  spectators  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  theolo¬ 
gical  system  on  which  they  are  founded;  and  un¬ 
less  they  also  feel  in  themselves  that  particular 
disposition  of  mind  which  lays  it  open  to  religious 
terrors.  Such  ceremonies,  when  they  are  not 
viewed  with  respect,  are  beheld  with  the  contempt 
excited  by  the  most  ridiculous  pantomime. 

In  the  triumph,  every  circumstance  was  great 
and  interesting.  To  receive  its  full  impression,  it 
was  enough  to  be  a  man  and  a  Roman.  With  the 
eyes  of  citizens,  the  spectators  saw  the  image,  or 
rather  the  reality  of  the  publi#  glory.  The  trea¬ 
sures  which  were  carried  in  procession,  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  art,  the  bloody  spoils  of 
the  enemy,  exhibited  a  faithful  picture  of  the  war, 

and 
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and  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  conquest, 
A  silent  but  forcible  language  instructed  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  exploits  and  valour  of  their  country¬ 
men  :  symbols  chosen  with  taste  shewed  to  them 
the  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  the  scenes  of  their 
national  enterprize,  and  even  the  gods  of  their 
prostrate  enemies,  subdued  under  the  majesty  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter.  Under  the  impression  of  re¬ 
cent  and  manifest  favours,  pride,  curiosity,  and 
devotion  warmed  into  one  strong  and  prevailing- 
passion  of  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  sentiments 
more  tender  penetrated  the  citizen’s  heart,  when 
he  beheld  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  war,  following  the  triumphal 
chariot,  and  crowned  with  the  rewards  of  his  va¬ 
lour.  The  general’s  glory  was  not  confined  within 
the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  family  and  friends. 
It  redounded  to  the  honour  of  every  citizen,  who 
rejoiced  at  the  new  dignify  thereby  acquired  to 
the  Roman  name  ;  and  who  remembered,  perhaps, 
that  his  own  vote  had  helped  to  raise  to  the  con¬ 
sulship  the  great  man,  whose  merit  he  had  the  dis¬ 
cernment  to  perceive,  and  whom  he  had  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  to  prefer  to  all  his  rivals. 

When  the  citizen  cast  his  eye  on  the  vanquished 
kings  dragged  in  triumph,  his  own  pride  triumphed 
at  once  over  them  and  insulted  humanity.  But  if 
a  sentiment  of  compassion  overcame  his  stern  pre¬ 
judices,  and  he  melted  at  the  sight  of  a  fallen  mo¬ 
narch,  and  liis  innocent  children  still  unconscious 
of  their  misfortune,  his  tenderness  must  have  been. 

rewarded 
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rewarded  with  that  delightful  pleasure  with  which 
nature  repays  such  tears. 

The  lot  of  those  unfortunate  princes'  is  but  too 
well  known.  Victims  of  state-policy  and  Roman 
pride,  they  ended  a  shameful  captivity  by  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  which  had  been  delayed  only  by 
their  disgrace  of  being  led  in  .  triumph.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  them,  there  was 
however  a  singular  capridiousness,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  Of  this,  the  following  is  a  me¬ 
morable  example.  After  the  triumph  of  Paulus 
Emilius  for  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  the  senate 
banished  Perseus  to  Alba  Facetia,  iu  the  territory 
of  the  Marsi,  supplied  him  with  every  comfort  that 
can  be  enjoyed  without  liberty,  and  honoured  his 
remains  with  the  pomp  of  a  public  funeral.  This 
treatment  was  totally  the  reverse  of  that  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  unhappy  Jugurtha,  who  expired  in  a 
dungeon,  after  enduring  the  torments  of  hunger 
and  despair;  torments  the  more  horrible  in  his 
forlorn  and  solitary  state,  unrelieved  by  the  hope 
I  pf  glory,  the  presence  of  spectators,  or  the  show  of 
i  public  execution,  which,  while  it  frightens,  for- 
:ifies  the  mind.  What -  was  the  reason  for  making 
l  ;his  difference  ?  Both  princes  were  sworn  enemies 

!>f  the  Roman  name,  and  each  was  stained  with 
lie  blood  of  a  brother  who  had  been  a  friend  to 
he  Romans.  To  these  crimes  Perseus  had  added 
he  assassination  of  a  king  allied  to  the  senate,  and 
n  attempt  to  poison  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
lut  Perseus  was  a  monument  of  the  virtue  of  the 
^public.  With  him  was  associated  the  idea  of  a 

glorious 
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glprious  war;  but,  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans 
must  have  wished  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of 
their  own  disgrace ;  their  legions  made  to  pass  un¬ 
der  the  yoke;  consuls,  ambassadors,  the  whole 
senate,  corrupted  by  the  bribes  of  that  prince;  the 
concealed  baseness  of  the  republic  unveiled  to  the 
whole  world.  Such  were  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha, 
crimes  for  which  the  Romans  could  never  possibly 
forgive  him. 


Rome,  13th  December,  17f>4. 


c 
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REMARQUES  SUR  LES  OUVRAGES  ET 
.  .  SUR  LE  CARACTfiRE  DE  SALLUSTE, 
JULES  CESAR,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
ET  TITE  LIVE. 


Janvier  le  19j  de  P An  1756. 

J’ai  pris  la  resolution  de  lire  de  suite  tous  les 
Bassiques  Latins,  les  partageant,  suivant  les  ma- 
Eprcs  qu’ils  out  trait^es,  en  I.  Les  Historiens  ;  II. 

Les  Poetes;  III.  Les  Orateurs;  dans  laquelle 
;lasse,  je  renfennerai  tous  les  autres  auteurs  qui  ont 
icrit  en  prose  sans  &tre  ni  pliilosopbes,  ni  histo- 
iens  ;  IV.  Les  Philosophes. 

I.  Classe. 

LES  HISTORIENS. 

C.  Crispi  Saelustii  Opera  qux  extant  omnia / 

\im  selectissimis  variorum  Observationibus .  Ex 
zcuratd  Recensione  Ant.  Thysii.  Lugd.  Batav. 

549-  v 

J’ai  eu  aussi  sous  la  main 
C.  Crispi  Sallustii  quce  extant  Opera .  Lutet. 

'arts.  1744. 

C.  CRISPUS  SALLUSTIUS,  qui  nOUS  est  COlinU  SOUS  Janvier  19, 

nom  de  1’historien  Salluste,  naquit  &  Amiternum 
m  au 
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au  pays  des  Sabins  A.  U.  C.  669-  Aprks  avoir 
rempli  l’emploi  de  tribun  du  peuple,  il  fut  ci,^ss6 
du  senat  par  les  censeurs  a  cause  de  l’infamie  de 
ses  mocurs;  il  y  rentra  par  le  moyen  de  Cesar  qui 
le  fit  questeur,  pr6teur,  et  eusuite  gouverneur  de 
la  Numidie.  Ce  fut  dans  ce  dernier  emploi  qu’a- 
yant  amasse  de  grandes  ricliesses  par  la  concus¬ 
sion,  il  se  trouva  en  6t at  cl’acbeter  ces  fameux 


(l)  Vie  La 
tine  de  Sal 
luste  par 

M.  Philipp. 


jardins  de  Salluste  qui  ont  toujours  6te  si  c£l&bres 
a  Rome.  Nous  ne  savons  lien  de  lui  depuis 
cette  epoque  jusques  a  celle  de  sa  mort  qui  arrival- 
quatre  ans  avant  la  bataille  cl’Actium,  A.  U.  C. 
ie  La-  718.  (l)  Ce  fut  apparemment  dans  cette  p£riode 
pCarSal  cl11  ^  ^crivit  les  ouvrages  que  nous  avons  de  lui.  M. 
se'?pe  parolt  en  douter,  puisqu’il  met  la  compp- 


I’edition  de  sition  de  la  guerre  de  Jugurthe,  et  ses  autres  on- 


cans  que  je 
;icns  d'in- 


vrages,  comme  des  suites  immldiates  de  son  tribu 
nat,  quoiqu’avec  un  air  peu  assure.  Pour  ce  qui 
est  des  passages  de  Salluste  oil  il  dit  expressement(2j 
qu’il  avoit  d6ja  abandonn6  la  poursuite  des  bon 
neurs  publiques,  et  qui  ne  peuvent  se  rapporter 
aucun  terns  ant6rieur  a  sa  preture,  ils  ne  lui  parouj 
sent  pas  cRcisifs,  puisqu’il  conclut  en  disant  qu’o 
il  n’esp6roit  plus  d’honneurs,  ou  qu’il  cachoit  bie 
finement  son  ambition.  J’avoue  que  Salluste,  bomf 
tr£s  capable  de  dissimuler  ses  veritables  sentimei 
ailleurs,  6toit  bien  capable  tie  le  faire  danscet  artic 
Mais  il  me  parol t  que  dans  une  chose  tie  fait  aus 
publique  il  ne  l’auroit  guferes  os 6,  et  que  ce  passa 
se  rapporte  bien  plus  naturellement  a  la  vie 
tranquillity  qu’il  mehoit  dans  ces  jardins  tRlicie 
aprfcs  son  rctour  d’Afrique.  Et  je  crois  que  si 
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fait  attention  a  deux  chapitres  cle  ses- ouvrages.  (1)  o)Beiium 
On  y  vena  une  refutation  formejle  des  accusations 
qu’on  lui  intentoit  sur  cette  vie  de  mollesse;  accusa-  Jus'  . 
tions  qui  ne  sauroient  convenir  qu’aux  clernieres 
annees  de  sa  vie.  Outre  que,  suivant  la  remarque 
de  M.  Philippe,  ses  histoiresne  sentent  point  lejeune 
homme,  mais  paroissent  bien  plutdt  le  fruit  de 
Page  et  de  la  maturity,  j’aurai  meme  deux  raisons 
particulierespour  le  croire  de  chacun  de  ses  ouvrages 
qui  nous  restent  en  entier:  I,  Si  vous  considerez  le 
earactere  qu’il  nous  donne  de  Caton  dans  sa  guerre 
Catilinaire  et  le  parall&le  qu’il  en  fait  avec  C6sar, 
vous  verrez  quelle  ne  pourroit  point  avoir  et£. 
ecrite  qu’apr&s  la  niort  de  ce  dernier.  Salluste  l’au- 
roit-il  mis  au  niveau  de  C£sar  et  lui  donn6  meme 
en  quelque  fa^on  l’avantage,  lui  qui,  devoue  a  la 
fortune  de  Cesar,  savoit  qu’on  ne  pouvoit  pas  lui 
dqdaire  davantage  qu’en  encensant  les  vertus  d’un 
liomme  qu’il  ha’issoit  personnellement,  etcontre  qui 
il  composa  deux  invectives  m6me  apr&s  sa  mort? 

Qu’on  prenne  garde  toujours  que  je  me  fonde 
bien  plus  sur  le  caract&re  de  Salluste  que  sur  celui 
\  de  C6sar.  Un  Gic6ron,  qui  portoit  la  dignity  dans 
I  le  sein  meme  de  l’adulation,  (2)  pouvoit  d6fendre  (2)\Wz 
’  Caton  sans  que  C£sar  y  r^pondit  autrement  qu’en  ha^ngur 
homme  de  lettres ;  mais  notre  liistorien,  le  flatteur  le 
plus  effront6,  n’auroit  jamais  risqu6  sa  faveur  afin 
.de  pouvoir  contredire  ce  qu’il  avoit  lui-m6me  dit 
.  .cle  Caton  en  6crivant  a  C6sar ;  (3)  ou  il  ne  lui  donne  (3)  Ep*- 
pour  tout  m^rite  qu’un  g£nie  rus6  et  harangueur. 

II.  La  raison  que  j’ai  pour  croire  que  la  guerre  Ju- 
gurthine  n’ept  point  un  ouvrage  ant£rieur  h  sa  pr6- 
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ture  est  tir6e  de  la  mature  qui  le  compose.  Dans 
quel  terns  peut-il  avoir  mieux  con^u  le  dessein 
d’^crire  l’histoire  d’une  guerre  particuli&re  qu’alors 
lorsqu’il  etoit  gouverneur  de  la  province  qui  en 
avoit  6t6  le  theatre  ?  La  circonstance  qu’on  nous 
a  conserve  de  son  voyage  pour  examiner  les.lieux 
Sot£eiia  c^bres,  (1)  et  les  citations  qu’il  fait  des  livres  Pu- 
Vaycr,  ju-  niques,  ne  sauroient  etre  concili£es  avec  une  autre 

gement  des  /  •  1 

Historiens,  pCl'lOCie. 

p?356, 36i .  Quoique  Salluste  fut  un  liomme  des  moeurs  les 
plus  d6reg!6es,  et  qu’&  cause  de  cela  il  avoit  6t6 
(comme  je  l’ai  d6jit  dit)  chass6  du  s6nat  par  les 
censeurs,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  prendre  le  ton  dans  ses 
ouvrages  d’un  vieux  Fabricius.  Aucun  des  histo¬ 
riens  Latins  ne  fait  d’aussi  fr6quentes  ni  d’aussi 
vives  plaintes  sur  la  corruption  de  son  temps.  A 
tout  propos  de  ces  actions  de  d^bauche,  d’avarice, 
de  cruaut£,  et  d’injustice,  dont  les  annales  de  ce 
si&cle  n’etoient  que  trop  remplies,  il  prend  occa¬ 


sion  de  les  censurer  en  les  mettant  en  opposition 
avec  les  moeurs  des  anciens.  Les  prefaces  &  ces 
deux  liistoires  ne  sont  autre  chose.  Bien  plus,  tr&s 
peu  de  terns  apr&s  son  expulsion  du  s6nat,  6crivant 
deux  lettres  publiques  k  Cesar  sur  la  manure  dont 
on  pouvoit  r^medier  aux  desordres  de  l’6tat,  il  ne 
s’en  prend  qu’a  la  corruption  des  Romains  qu’il 

SVaLa?’  extirPer*  (2) 

Nous  n’avons  aujourd’hui  que  deux  ouvrages  de 
Salluste  dans  l’6tat  ou  il  les  a  publics :  1 .  La  Con¬ 
juration  deCatilina,  et  2.  La  Guerre  de  Jugurthe; 
deux  morceaux  dit-il  lui-m6me  des  plus  curieux, 
et  des  plus  int^ressans  de  toute  l’histoire  Romaine. 

Il 
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11  avoit  fait  outre  cela  une  liistoire  de  son  terns 
depiiis  A.  U.  C.  663 ,  jusques  h  A.  U.  C.  681.  II 
ne  nous  en  reste  plus  que  quelques  harangues  et 
un  assez  grand. nombre  de  fragmens  detaches,  dont 
la  plupart  nous  ont  6 te  conserves,  par  les  vieux 
grammairiens..  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  Sallustc 
s’est  distingu6  dans  le  genre  concis,  mais  peut-htre 
tous  n’ont  pas  fait  la  remarque  que  l’usage  frequent 
qu’il  fait  des  infinitifs  absolus  y  contribue  beau- 
coup.  La  plupart  de  ses  lecteurs  peuvent  y  avoir 
trouv6  quelquefois  de  l’obscurit6,  toujours  une  cer- 
taine  duret6;  mais  malgr&  tout  cela  ce  style  a  bien 
ses  beautes,  et  me  paroit  m6me  assez  pTopre  pour 
l’bistoire,  puisqu’il  cache  en  quelque  fa^on  les  cir- 
constances  peu  int6ressantes  qui  pesent  de  terns  k 
autre  sur  la  plume  de  l’historien;.  en  ne  laissant 
point  reposer  le  lecteur,  mais  l’entrainant  avec  une 
rapidity  egale  a  travel’s  les  jardins  et  les  bruyhres. 

II  faut  pourtant  faire  attention  &  une  fort  bonne 
chose  que  dit  la-dessus  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer :( 1)  0)Deia 

^  1  .  ,  .  ..  o  'll  ^  m  •  Molliel* 

Que  quoiquon  puisse  dire  que  balluste  et  iacite  vajer, 
sont  tous  les  deux  des  auteurs  concis,  c’est  d’une 'HiftTtom?*, 
facon  bien  differente,  puisque  celui-ci  Test  an  tan  t  356,  - 
pour  les  choses  que  pour  les  mots,  au  lieu  que 
l’autre  ecrit  pour  le  fonds  des  matihres  d’une  fa$on 
aussi  diffuse  que  Tite  Live  lui-m&ne;  quoique  je 
ne  sois  pas  de  l’avis  de  ce  savant,  qui  entend  de 
cette  fa^on-la  le  bon  mot  de  Servilius  Nonianus, 
qeu  Salluste  ct  Tite  Live  “  Pares  magis  esse  quam 
similes.”  II  semble  que  s’il  avoit  bien  consid£r6 
le  passage  de  Quintilien,(2)  oh  il  se  trouve,  il  auroit  («)  Quiut^ 
vu  qu’il  ne  falloit  point  le  prendre  d’une  facon  aussi  ’  * ’c' 1* 
n  d  2  particulihre, 
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particuli&re,  et  que  son  auteur  ne  vouloit  parlef 
par  la  que  de  pegalite  de  nitrite  de  ces  deux  grands 
^erivains  quoique  leur  talens  fussent  aussi  differens* 
Pour  ce  qui  est  du  fonds  de  l’histoire,  Salluste  n’est 
pas  tout  a  fait  exempt  du  reproclie  d’avoir  fait 
paroitre  de  la  passion  dans  ce  qu’il  a  ecrit  au  sujet 
de  Cie^ron  et  de  C£sar<  On  l’accuse  d’avoir 
caeh6  plusieurs  faits  assez  considerables,  par  haine 
pour  l’un  et  par  flatterie  pour  1’autre.  II  est  au 
moins  certain  que,  quoiqu’il  donne  a  ce  premier  le 
litre  d’Optimus  Consul  et  qu’il  ne  lui  attribue  rien 
qui  en  soit  indigne,  les  nones  de  Decembre  font 
■une  £>ien  autre  figure  dans  les  ouvrages  de  Cic6ron 
lui-meme  que  dans  la  conjuration  de  .Catilina, 
Coniine  Salluste  avoit  6t6  tribun  du  peuple,  et  qu’il 
etoit  creature  de  C£sar  qui  ne  faisoit  que  faire  re? 
vivre  le  parti  de  Marius,  il  n’est  point  Atonnant 
qu’il  ne  se  montre  aucunement  favorable  a  celui  du 
senat,  qu’il  regardoit  comme  une  oligarchic  toute 
pure.  Aussi  quoiqu’il  n’entreprenne  point  de  justi- 
fier  tous  les  proc6d£s  du  peuple,  l’on  voit  assez  ce 
qu’ii  pensoit  la-dessus.  II  est  charm6,  par  exemple, 
de  pou voir  attribuer  h  Sulla,  chef  des  Optimates, 
toutes  ces  cruaut^s  abominables  qui  le  rendoient  si 
Epi^ad’  °dicux,(l)  ma^s  d  n  a  gai'de  de  dire  mot  des  hor- 
Cssar.  reurs  dont  les  deux  Marius,  Cinna,  Carbo,  Damasip- 
pus,  remplirent  Rome  pendant  qu’ils  avoient  le 
dessus.  _  ' 

Je  ferai  deux  petites  remarques  sur  un  couple 
d’endroits  •  de  Salluste,  qui  me  paroissent  en  de- 
:  mander.  -  1.  Parlantde  la  corruption  des  Romainsj 

'  *  jl  dit  “  Igitur  primo  peciinke,  dein  imperii,.,  cup  ido 
<  crevit.” 
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<nevit.”(l)  Un  moment  apr£s  il  dit  “  Sed  primo 
magis  ambitio  quarn  avaritia  animos  liominum  10. 
exercebat;”  et  il  en  donne  une  raison  toute  natu- 
relle,  que  l’avarice  n’a  rieu  que  de  sordide,  au  lieu 
que  la  vertu  et  le  vice  se  proposent  les  m&mes  ob- 
jets  d’ambition,  et  ne  different  que  dans  les  moyens 
qu’ils  employent  pour  y  par.venir.(2)  Cette  con-  (2)  idem. c. 
trari6t6,  qui  parott  si  marquee,  n’a  point  arrete  les  lu 
commentateurs  que  j’ai:  ils  n’en  ont  rien  dit. 

Pour  moi  je  ne  saurois  mieux  r^s'oudre  ce  noeud 
Gordien  qu’en  le  coupant,  et  je  rectificrois-  sans 
balancer  le  second  passage  sur  le  premier.  Ce  qui 
m’y  determine,  outre  le  temoignage  de  l’histoire, . 
c’est  le  raisonnement  qu’il  y  fait,  au  lieu  que  le 
premier  11’est  qu’une  simple  affirmation.  2.  Nous 
decrivant ,  le  caractfcre  des  compagnons  de  Ca- 
tilina,  Salluste  dit,  “■  Quiqunque  impudicus,  adul¬ 
ter,  ganeo,  aleA,  man  A,  ventre,  pene,  bona  patria 
laceraverat.”(3)  L’expression  pene  est  si  forte,  (3) idem.  c. 
que  bien  loin  de  la  souffrir  dans  une  histoire  14‘ 
grave,  nous  en  serions  choqu^s  dans  un  roman; 
comment  done  comprendre  que  Salluste,  dont  les 
Merits  ne  respirent  que  la  s6v£rit6  et  la  vertu,  se 
soit  servi  d’une  expression  qui  les  choquoit  autant 
que  celle-lA?  car  penis  n’6toit  point  de  ces  mots 
que  la  bienseance  permet  pour  nommer  les  clioses 
qui  lui  sont  contraires.  Cette  r^pOnse,  qui  -  est 
assez  naturelle,  m’est  d’abord  venue  dans  l’6sprit, 
mais  un  passage  de  Cic^ron  prouve  qu’elle  ne  vaut 
rien,  le  voici:  “  Caudam  antiqui  penem  vocabant; 
ex  quo  est,  propter  similitudinem,  penicillus.  At 
liodie  penis  est  in  obscenis;  At  vero  Frugi-ille 
d  d  3  Pisq 
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Piso  in  annalibus  suis  queritur  adolescentes.  peni 
deditos  esse.  Quod  tu  in  epistold  appellas  suo 
nomine,  ille.  tectius  penem.  '  Sed  quia  multi,  fac¬ 
tum  est  tarn  obsccenum,  quam  id  verbum  quo  tu 
Epis?o£»r*  llslls  es:”(0  V°lls  voyez  par  la  que  le  mot  penis, 
Familiar.  i,  innocent  dans  son  orieirie,  Etoit  devenu  si  obscene 
qu’il  parle  avec  surprise  de  Pison  qui  s’etoit  servi 
d’un  terme  qui  n’auroit  point  EtE  perm  is  de  son 
terns  qui  Etoit  nEanmoins  celui  de  Salluste.  *Si 
j’osois  hasarder  une  conjecture  au  sujet  de  cette 
difficult^,  je  dirois  que  pcut-etre  Salluste  Etoit 
Stoicien,  secte  qui  avoit  pour  maxime  fonda- 
173a ParIs'  menta^e  dappeller  un  chat  un  cliat.(2)  Nous 
savons  que  cette  doctrine  avoit  fait  beaucoup  de 
partisans  a  Rome  dans  ce  siecle-la,  et  le  caractEre 
de  sEvEritE  qu’ii  se  donnoit  tant  de  peine  pour 
affecter  y  convient  fort  bien. 

J’ai  consultEquelquefoisune  traduction  Fran^oise 
de  Salluste  par  M.  l’Abbe  Thy  on.  Ne  l’ayant  point 
lu  je  n’en  dirois  rien,  si  non  que  si  elle  est  fiddle, 
pour  le  fonds  elle  ne  l’est  point  pour  la  forme, 
puisque  le  style  concis  de  ses,  deux  petits  ou- 


vrages  se  trouve  noyE  dans  deux  grands  in-douze. 
Elle  est  accompagnEe  d’un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
notes  bistoriques  et  critiques  qui  m’ont  paru 
bonnes;  j’en  rapporterai  une  au  sujet  d’une  cor¬ 
rection  du  texte.  Notre  auteur,  dans  sa  seconde 
lettre  a  Cesar,  en  faisant  une  Enumeration  des  cru- 
autEs  que  la  faction  des  nobles  avoient  exercEes 
aprEs  leur  victoire  sur  leurs  ennemis,  &  dessein  de 
les  rendre  odieux,  dit,  selon  toutes  les  Editions, 
“  At  hercule .  nunc  cum  Catone  L.  Domitio.” 

Quoiqu’il 
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Quoiqu’il  y  ait  quelque  difficulte  sur  le  prcenomen 
du  Domitius  que  Pompee  vainquit  en  Afrique 
pendantladictaturedeSylla,  on  peut  pourtantcroire 
que  Salluste  vouloit  parler  de  celui-la.  Mais  pour 
le.Caton  on  ne  trouve  aucun-a  qui  on  puisse  le 
rapporter  :  M.  Thyon  voudroit(l)  done  qu’on  lut,  ‘!- 

“  At  hinc  cum  Carbone,  L.  Domitio.”  Tout  le  123. 
monde  connoit  le  fameux  Carbon  qui  p£rit  en 
Italie  apr&s  la  victoire  de  Sylla,  et  par  lh  inline 
notre  auteur  aura  blam6  non  settlement  la  cruaut£ 
de  tout  le  parti  mais  encore  de  Pompee  en 
particulier,  lequel  en  effet  est  accus6  d ’avoir  servi 
les  sanglans  sacrifices  du  dictateur'avec  un  peu 
trop  d’empressement. 

Au  reste  M.  Thyon  se  trompe  lorsqu’il  nous  dit 
que  le  pfcre  de  Pomp6e  mourut  pendant  son  con¬ 
sulates)  II  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  certain  que  qu’il  ne  (2)  idem, 
mourut  que  dans  le  consiilat  de  China  et  h’Octa-  p'  °  ‘ 
vius,  deux  ans  aprks  le  sien.(3)  *  Stercun1’ 

On  a  beaucoup  attaqu6  Salluste  sur  ce  que,  par  ».  c.  20. 
une  affectation  blamable,  il  vouloit  toujours  pr6- 
f£rer  les  nlots  et  les  manieres  d’6crire  surann£es  4 
celles  usitees  de  son  terns,  tine  des-  choses  qui 
choque  le  plus  un  lecteur  modeme  e’est  de  le 
voir  pr£f6rer  continuellement  les  u  aux  i  dans  des 
mots  tels  que  lacrymae,  maximus,  &c.  Mais 


quoique  la  derni&re  fa^on  d’^crire  gagna  le  dessus 
dans  la  suite,  la  premiere  6toit  encore  fort  en  usage 


dans  son  si&cle:  car  Varro  assuroit,  an  rapport  de 
Cassiodore,(4)  que  ‘ce  n’^toit  que  l’autorit^  du  Frogmens 
premier  C£sar,  qui  la  recommandoit  tant  par  ses  dan^Edi- 


pr^ceptes  que  par  son  exemple,  qui  donna  la  vogue  oTvrtges!* 

&  l’w.  par  Am. 

'7  .  t  Montanus, 

D  D  4  C.  JULII  p.  881. 


(^Montes¬ 
quieu.  C011- 
aid6rat.  sur 
les  Causes 
<le  la 

Grandeuret 
la  Deca¬ 
dence  des 
Romains,  p. . 
125.  Lau¬ 
sanne. 

1750. 

(2)  II  mou- 
rut  age  de 
56  ans. 


(3)  Quintal.  • 
I. 10. 
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*  I  .  )  ' 

C.  Julii  C.esaris  Opera  quae  extant,  ex  Recensione 
Jos:  Scalis;eri.  Lad g.  Batav.'  Ex  OfHcina  El? 
zeiv .  1635.  12°- 

J’ai  eu  sous  la  main  et  je  l'ai  consult^  dans 
quelques  endroits, 

C.  Julii  Cjesakis  Opera  quce  extant ,  cum  selectis 
variorum  Commentariis ,  quorum  plerique  novi, 
Opera  et  Studio  Arnoldi  Montani .  Amstelod. 
Ex  Officinq  Elseiv.  \6j0.  8°* 

On  parle  beaueoup  de  la  fortune  de  C£sar  ; 
mais  cethomme  extraordinaire  avoit  tant  de  grande's 
qualites  sans  pas  un  defaut,  quoiqu’il  cut  bien  des 
vices,  qu’il  eut  6t6  bien  difficile,  que  quelque 
armee  qu’il  eut  command^  il  n’eut  6te  vainqueur, 
etqu’en  quelque  r^publique  qu’ilfut  n6  qu’il  ne  l’eut 
gouverne.”(l)  En  etfet  on  ne  peut  que  souscrire 
an  jugement  de  INI.  de  Montesquieu.  Ses  talens 
pour  la  politique  ne  demandent  pas  d’autre  preuve 
que  de  dire  que,  n6  sujet,  ses  intrigues  le  firent 
souverain.  Du  cote  de  la  guerre  il  estreconnu  de 
tous  conime  le  plus  grand  general  que  nous  con- 
noissons.  Malgre  sa  eourte  vie, (2)  et  la  multitude 
de  ses  occupations;  il  ne  se  distingua  gubres  moins 
du  cote  des  lettres.  Sa  reputation  dans  ce  genre 
etoit  assez  bien  etablie  dans  un  siecle  aussi  eclaire 
que  l’&oit  celui  de  Cic^ron,  puisque  Quintilien 
ne  craint  point  de  dire.(3)  que  la  force  de  son  g6nie 
ne  se  montroit  pas  avec  moins  d’^clat  par  ses  ecrits 
que  par  ses  victoires.  Non  seulement  il  s’6toit  beau- 
coup  appliqu6-  a  Eloquence,  qui  lui  etoit  absolu- 

nient 
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fnent  neccssaire  'dans  une  r6publique  comine  celle 
de  Rome,  mais  il  y  eut  pbu  de  sciences,  qu’il  ne 
poss&la:— il  6toit  a  la  fois,  historien,  poete,  tlieolo- 
gien,  grammairien,  astronome;  et  les  ecrits  qu’il 
laissa  sur  tous  ces  sujets  sont  cit6s  avec  tdoge  par 
toils  les  anciens  qui  ont  eu  occasion  den  paiien(l) 

De  tant  douvrae’es  le  seul  qui  reste  ce  sont  les  lafi”deses 

°  .  1  ■  ouvrages. 

Memoires  qu’il  ecrivit  de  ses  guerres  avec  les 
Gaulois,  et  des  guerres  civiles..  Les  premiers  sont 
de  sept  livres,  les  autreS‘*n’en  contiennent  que  trois. 

Un  de  ses  amis  (on  ignore  si  c’6toit  Hirtius  ou 
Oppius)  y  a  ajout6  un  huitibme  livre  des  guerres 
Gauloises,  et  a  fait  en  entier  celles  d’ Alexandria 
et'  d’Afrique:  car  il  me.faut  point  lui  attribuer 
(a  Hirtius),  un  livre  ou  plutdt  un  journal  qui  marque, 
selon  l’ordre  des  jours,  les  6v6nemens  d’une  partie- 
de  cette  guerre  que  Cesar  soutint  en  Espagne  con- 
tie  les  fils  de  Pomp6e.  .  Les  barbarismes  qu’on  y 
tiouve  a  tout  moment  en  sont  les  moindres  de- 
fauts.  Il  y  a  une  quantity  d’endroits .  qu  on  ne 
peut  absolument  point  entendre.  Par  bonheur  on 
Voit  qu’on  n’y  perd  pas  grande  chose.  Void  un 
echantillon  de  cette  belle  histoire.  Aprbs  un  long 
sibge  Cordoue  est  prise  par  C£sar.(2)  Vous  lisqg  (s)Com- 
encore  quelques  pages,  et  vous  6tes  tout  surpris(3)  Beii.iibp. 
de  voir  C£sar  venir  l’attaquer  tout  de  nouveau, 
sans  qu’on  ait  dit  un  mot  de  sa  r^volte.  Quelques  p*  856* 
critiques  attribucnt  cet  ouvrage  a  un  centurion  de 
l’annee .  de  C6sar  qui  notoit  grossierement  jour 
par  jour  ce  qubs'doit  passe.  J’avoue  quej’ai  de 
la  peine  ;\  coni  prendre  que  cette  pibce  soit.  du  terns 
de  la  belle  latinit£ ;  toutefois  si  elle  Test,  clle  peut 
v”.  confirmer 


(l)  Com¬ 
ment.  de 
Bell.  Gallic. 
1.  viii.  p. 
401,  el  alia 
loca. 
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confirmer  une  v6rit6  que  nous  ne  savions  d^ja  que 
trop;  que  le  raerae  siecle  pcut  produire  des  de 
Thous  et  des  Parivals.  Pour  ceux  qui  sont  de 
C6sar  lui-meme,  ilsont  toujours  6t6  regard^  comme 
des  modules  en  fait  de  m6moires.  Les  plus  grandes 
choses  cont^esavec  la  derni&re  simplicity,  quoiqu’en 
langage  tres  elegant, — ce  sont  \k  les  commentaires 
de  Cesar.  On  y  admire  surtout  une  grande. mo- 
destie ;  car  on  peut  remarquer,  fort  a  l’lionneur  de 
Cesar,  que  pendant  que  Hirtius  l’encense  en  plus 
d’un  endroit,(l)  le  heros  lui-meme  ne  se  loue  que 
par  le  recit  de  ses  actions.  Quelques  personnes 
pourtant  croyent  que  lamour-propre  l’a  quelque- 
fois  emporty  sur  la  sincerite  de  Fhistorien,  comme  j 
par  exemple  de  sa  guerre  avec  les  Usipetes  et 
les  Tencteri,  son  expedition  en  Angleterre,  et  le 
commencement  de.  la  guerre  civile.  Malheureux 
sort  de  Fhistoire  !  les  spectateurs  sont  trop  peu  in- 
struits,  et  les  acteurs  tyop  intei'ess^s,  pour  que  nous 
puissions  compter  enti&rement  sur  les.  r^cits  des 
uns  ou  des  autres!  Quoiqu’une  des  plus  grandes 
beaut^s  de  C£sar  soit  la  clarty  il  ne  laisse  pas 
d ’avoir  bien  des  endroits  obscurs  pour  les  lecteurs 
qui  ne  sont  pas  guerriers.  Je  voudrois  que  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  Folard  nous  eut  donn^  un  commen- 
taire  militaire  sur  cet  auteur  qui  en  a  bien  plus 
besoin  que  Polybe.  S’il  n’y  avoit  que  Cesar  qui  fut 
digne  de  nous  donner  sa  propre  liistoire,  il  n’y 
avoit  gufcres  que  M.  de  Folard  qui  eut  du  com-  1 
menter  Cysar.  Il  y  a,  outre  cela,  beau  coup  d’autres  i 
passages  qui  ont  bien  donne  de  la  torture  aux  cri¬ 
tiques  qui  finissent  pour  Fordinaire  aprfes  dix  rai- 

sonnemens,  j 
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sonnemens,  etvingt  conjectures,  par  avouer  qu’ils  v 
n’y  entendent  lien.  N’auroient-ils  pas  pu  nous  le 
dire  au  commencement?  Ces  sortes  de  passages 
SC  trouvent  n^anmoins  en  bien  plus  grand  nombre 
dans  les  Guerres  Civiles  que  dans  celles  des 
Gaules ;  apparemment  parceque  Cesar  avoit  „  eu 
plus  de  terns. pour  revoir  et  pour  eorriger  cellesTci. 
Toutefois  si  nous  consid£rons  que  ces  m£moires 
ne  pouvoient  gu&res  etre  le  fruit  que  de  quelques 
soirees  dans  ses  quartiers  d’hiver  nous  ‘  trouverons  a)  Dod- 
plutdt  etonnant  qu’il  n’y  en  a  pas  davantage.  En  Veilc%n!ai' 
effe.t  ce  qui  fait  un  des  plus  grands  nitrites  de  fecri- 
vain  de  ces  M£moires  c’est  cette  meme  promptitude.  ^J|eiiBur' 
Tite  Live  fut  vingt  ans  a  £crire  son  histoire.(l)  (2)  Longin. 
Isocrate  en  mit  dix  pour  faireson  pan^gyrique,  (2)  Sublime.*1 
mais  C£sar  ne  mettoit  pas  plus  de  terns-  a  ecrire  deBoiiei 
ses  victoires  qu’a  les  remporter,  et  e’est.  tout  dire  JJj™6uvrae 
par  rapport  a  C6sar.  Aussi  Iiirtius  remarque-t-il  ges.p.  si. 
tort  bien,  Caeten  ennn  quam  bene  et  emendate,  Dresde. 
nos  etiam  quam  facile  et  celeriter  eos  confecerit,  (Jjfcotnm. 
scimus.(3)  _  £„£  ’ 

J’ai  dit  que  cette  promptitude  faisoit  un  grand  1-*‘*p.369. 
meritede  fecri  vain  de  ces  M6moires,  et  non  des  M£- 
moires  memes,  et  je  me  suis  servi  de  cette  ex¬ 
pression  a  dessein.  Je  distingue,  ties  fort  d’en- 
tre  le  nitrite  d’un  6crivain  et  eelui  de  son  li- 
vre.  Le  m£rite  de  celui-ci  consiste  ;\  m’appren- 
dre  des  clioses  que  je  ne  savois  pas,  ou  a  rn’en  dire 
de  eelles  que  je  savois  d6ja  d’une  fajfon  juste  et 
61£gante.  Dans  cet  ex-amen  il  faut  faire  abstrac¬ 
tion  de  f auteur  pour  ne  faire  attention  qu’a  ce  que 
je  viens  de  dire.  Tel  livre  qui  £toit  de  peu  d’uti- 
lit£  autrefois,  peut  etre  aujourd’hui  d'un  grand  prix 

rt  cause 
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a'  cause  que  tous  les  autres  sur  le  mdme  sujet  sont 
perdus.  Des  plagiats  peuvent  bien  faire  le  mei'ite 
d’un  livre,  quoique  jamais  de  son  auteur.  Car  soil 
mdrite  doit  dtre  apprdcie  d’une  toute  autre  fa^on. 
Comme  c’est  le  genie  de  quoi  il  s’agit,  pour.  pou- 
voir  decider  la-dessus,  il  faudroit  examiner  tous  les 
secours  qu’il  peut  avoir  eu,  de  son  siecle,  de  son 
pays,  de  son  Education,  de  ses  devanciers,  et-  de 
mille  circonstances.  Souvent  un  rien,  un  mot 
lachd  par  quelqu’un  qui  n’en  sentoit  point 
toute  rimportance,  une  lecture,  met  quelquefois 
sur  les  voies  des  plus  grande's  ddcouvertes.  New-„ 
ton  concut  le  systdme  de  l’attraction  en  vovailt 
tomber  des  pommes  dans  son  verger.  Il  faudroit 
encore  combiner  tous  les  prdjugds  qu’il  a  eu  <\ 
combattrc,  le  terns  qu’il  a  mis  k  son  ouvrage,  les 
distractions  qu’il  a  eu,  See.  de  fa^on  que  si  nous 
pouvions  decouvrir  tous  ces  accessoires  nous  trouve- 
rions  souvent  que  tel  autre,  dont  nous  mdprisons 
avec  raison  les  ouvrages,  avoit  un  gdnic  bien  supd- 
rieur  a  tel  autre  que  nous  lisons  avec  admiration. 
Mauvaise  reflexion  pour  l’amour-propre  des  auteurs ! 
le  prix  de  ce  dont  nous  pouvons  juger  ne  leuf  ap- 
partient  quelquefois  pas,  et  le  seul  mdrite  qui  soit 
reellement  aeux  il  est  presque  impossible  que  nous 
puissions  l’apprdcier  avec  certitude !  Mais  reve- 
nons  a  nos  chbvres. 

Pour  suivre  ce  que  je  disois  toute  a  1’heure  de 
cette  distinction,  on  peut  remarquer  un  autre  nit¬ 
rite  de  ces  Mdmoires,  inddpendamment  de  eelui  de 
son  auteur;  e’est  d’etre  les  premieres  relations 
que  nous  ayons  tant  soit  peu  detail  Ides  de  notre 
continent;  j’entends  par  la  l’Angleterre,  la  France, 

'  la 
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la  Suisse,  LAlIeiuagne,  les.  Pays  Bas.  C’est  l&  ou 
il  faut  aller  puiser  le  gouvemement,  la  religion,  les 
moeurs,  &c.  #de  110s  ancfctres,  et  voir  an  moins'en 
partie  la  fa^on  dont  ils  sont  pass£  sous  lejoug  des 
Romains.  Le  moreeau  surtout  ou  C6sar  nous  dd- 
crit  les  moeurs  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains  (1)  est 
admirable,  celui  sur  ceux  des  Bretons  ne  Test  pas 
inoins.(2) 

Je  ferai  deux  lemarques  sur  uil  couple  d’endroits 
de  Cesar.  1.  Cesar,  en  parlantde  sa  guerre  a vec 
les  Usipetes  et  les  Tencteri,  paroitdeguiser  un  peu 
les  choses.  II  assure  (3)  que  quand  il  fit  saisir  les 
chefs  des  ennemis  qui  £toientr  venus  dans  son  camp 
sur  la  foi  d’une  tr6ve.  On  pensoit  bien  de  cela  k 
Rome,  puisque  Caton  opinat  en  plein  senat  pour 
qu’on  le  r envoy  at  -  li6  et  garott6  aux,  Germains, 
comme  un  homme  qui  avoit  d6shonor6  la  foi  de 
la  r^publique,  par  une  perfidie  insigne.  En  tout 
cas,  n  auroit-il  pas  mieux  faitde  se  souvenir  de  ee 
qu’il  avoit  dit  eh  s£nat  quelques  ann£es  auparavant? 

•  ‘  Beilis  Punicis  omnibus  cum  saepe  Carthaginienses 
et  in  pace  et  per  inducias,  multa  nefanda  faeinora 
fecissent,  nunquam  ipsi  par  occasionem  talia  fe- 
cere,-  magis  quod  se  dignum,  quam  quod  in  illos 
jure  fieri  posset,  quaerebant.’J(4)  Mais  on  peut 
bien  dire  par  rapport  a  tous  les  discours  publics  ee 
que  Cic6ron  disoit  de  ceux  du  barreau.  c£  Sed  errat 
Vehementer  si  quis  in  orationibus  nostris  auctori- 
tates  nostras  consignat  se  habere  arbitratur.”  (5) 
Car,  continue-t-il,  ces  harangues  sont  eelles  des 
causes  et  des  terns,  et.non  pas  des  hommes  ni  des 

•  advocats.  %  La  description  que  C6sar  donne  des 

ll‘.7  •  Druides 


(1)  Cesar. 
Comment, 
de  Bell. 
Gall.  1.  vl. 
p. 222-249. 

(2)  Idem. 

1.  v.  p.  166. 


(3)  Cesar. 
Comm,  de 
Belt  ’Gall. 

1.  iv.  p.  134. 


(4)  Sallust. 
Bell,  Cati- 
lin.  c.  51. 


(5)  Cicero 
pro  Cluent. 
c.  50. 
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(l)  Cesar, 
de  Bell. 
Gall.  I.  v. 
p.  224. 


(2)  De  la 
Supposition 
de  tous  les 
anciens 
auteurs. 

(3)  L’Eni- 
pereuriFre- 
deric  H. 


Druides  Gaulois  ressemble  si  parfaitement  a  celld 
du  clerg6  catholique  qu’on  seroit  presque  tentd 
de  croire  que  ceux-ci  avoient  forme  leur  conduite 
sur  celle  de  leurs  pr£d£cesseurs  payens.  Mais 
conimc  on  ne  lisoit  gu&res  Cesar  dans  leonzi&me  si&» 
clc,  contentons-nous  de  dire  que  lesclerg^s  de  tons 
les  siecles  et  les  peuples  detous  les  siecles  se  ressem- 
blent  assez,  *  *  *  *  *  *. 

*  '  #  *  *  *  *  *. .  Rassemblons 

lestraitsprincipauxde  cette  description  des  Druides* 
(1)  1.  Ils  avoient  entre  leurs  mains  l’dduca- 

tion  de  la  jeunesse  qui  ne  sortoit  jamais  de  leurs 
6coles  que  remplis  d’une  profonde  veneration  pour 
leurs  maitres.  2.  Ils  s’etoient  rendus  •  juges  de 
presque  tous  les  proems  civils  et  criminels.  3.  Ils 
se  servoient  de  rexcommunication  envers  les  con- 
travenans,  laquelle  inspiroitau  peuple  unesi  grande 
horreur  pour  le  coupable,  qu’il  se  voyoit s£par£  de 
tout  commerce  civil.  4.  Ils  avoient  un  chef  qui 
avoit  une  grande  autoritA  A  sa  mort  on  lui  clioi- 
sissoit  un  successeur  entre  les  Druides  les  plus  dis- 
tingues.  5.  Ils  6toient  exempts  du  service  mili- 
taire.  6.  Ils  ne  payoient  point' d’impdts  et  jouis^ 
soient  de  toute  sorte  d’immunit£s..  Je  m’^tonne 
que  le  Pere  Hardouin  n’ait  point  all6gue  cette  de¬ 
scription  comme  une  preuve  de  son  syst£me.(2j 
Le  ruse  Archontius  Severus  (3)  auroit  bien  pu 
fabriquer  un  C£sar,  pour  y  insurer  ce  passage,  qui 
repr6sente,  d’une  fa<;on  bien  odieuse,  le  syst&me  de 
l’liierarcbie  Romaine  enveloppee  sous  le  nom  de 
Druides  Gaulois.  Ce  pbre  a  bien  fait  d’objections 
qui  ne  valoient.pas  celle-la. 
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Void  deux  remarques  de  Lipsius.  1.  Hirtius, 
en  parlant  ties  Bellovaci,  (1)  dit  qu’ils  prirent  leurs  (i)De 
fascines,  “  ubi  consederant,  nam  in  acie  sedere  Gal-  i.viii.p.ses. 
loscoiisuesse,  superioribuscommentariisdeclaratum 
est.”  La  difficulty  est  bien  forte ;  comment  con- 
cevoir  une  arm^e  rang£e  en  ordre  de  bataille, 
chacun  assis  sur  sa  fascine?  '  Cela  devoit  &tre  im¬ 
possible  aussi  bien  que  ridicule.  Lipsius  voudrpit 
.  done  (2)  que  par  acies  on  n’entendit  pas  famine  (2)  Epist. 
rangd  en  bataille,  selon  la  signification  usit£e  de  EpS.  3. 
ce*  mot,  mais  seulement  le  terns  de  la  guerre  en 
general,  et  il  apporte  deux  passages  fun  de  Ta- 
cite,(3)  f autre  de  Strabon,(4)  pour  prouver  que  0)Tadius 
c’doit  la  une  chose  qui  distinguoit  les  Romains  des  Morib. 
barbares,  eeux-ci  dant  presque  toujours  assis  dans 
leurs  camps,  au  lieu  que  les  premiers  s’y  prorne- 
noieiit  beaucoup.  II  croit  pourtant  que  pour  in  on 
pourroit  lire  ante  aciem.  2.  Dans  ce  que  Cesar 
dit  des  machines  qu’il  employoit  pour  prendre 
Marseilles,  il  parle  d’un  musculus  ou  galerie 
f  destined  h  prot^ger  ceux  qui  devoient  sapper  les 
murailles  de  layille,  laquelle  devoit  avoir  eu,  sui- 
vant  la  lection  ordinaire,  soixante  pieds  de  lon¬ 
gueur.^)  Lipsius  trouve  cela  beaucoup  trop,  et  ^B^civ- 
rapporte  plusieurs  raisons  tiroes  du  nom,  des  pro- 1.  u.  p.  534. 
portions  et  de  l’usage  de  cette  pi&ce  pour  auto¬ 
riser  le  changement  qu’il  a  fait  de  LX.  en  IX. (6)  (6)  cit6 
Cdar,(7)  parlant  de  Metellus  Scipio,  dit  qu’il  Sus  Soc.* 
prit  le  titre  d’empereur :  “  Detriments  quibus-  £  BeSSiv. 
lam  circa  montem  Amanum  accepts  sese  impera-  Liii-P-609* 
:orem  appellaverat.”  Cela  parolt  manquer  de  sens, 

)uisque  les  gendaux  ne  prenoient  jamais  ce  titre 

qua- 
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qifapres  quelques  avantagcs  considerables.  Ursi- 
nus  voudroit  qu’am  lieu  de  detrimentis  on  lut 

(1) Ursinns  emolu mentis, (  1 )  qui  s’y  trouve  oppose  en  Cice- 

(2)  Lib.'ii'i.  1'011.(2) 
de  Finibus. 

Corxelii  Nepotis  Vi  tee  Excellentium  Imperato- 
rum,'  Observationibus  et  Noth  Comrnentatorum. 
Lugduni  Batavorum.  1728. 

Nous  savons  tres  peu  de  chose  de  la  personne 
de  cet  6crivain,  sinon  qu’il  £toit  de  la  Gaule  Cisal- 
;  pine,  (de  Verone  selon  quelques  uns,)  et  qu’il  a  v£eu 

du  teins  de  Jules  Cesar  et  au  commencement  du 
rcgne  d’Auguste.  II  paroit  que  c'etoit  un  auteur 
fort  fertile.  Les  anciens  nous  parlent  d’un  assez 
grand  nombre  de  1  ivies  de  sa  facon  qui  avoient  la 
pi upart  l’histoire  pour  objet.  Mais  de  tout  cela.il 
jie  nous  reste  plus  que  les  vies  dc  vingt  fameuxg£- 
n£raux  Grecs,  de  deux  Cartbaginois,  du  pre¬ 
mier  Caton,  et  de  T.  Pomponius  Atticus.  Elies 
sont  toutes  ties  peu  detaillees,  .  quoiqu’on  y 
trouve  des  particularity  tr£s  eurieuses  qui  ne  se 
rencontrent  nulle  part  ailleurs,  et  que  leur  auteur  1 
sache  fort  bien  fart  de  renfermer  bien  des  choses  1 
en  pen  de  place,  de  fa^on  qu’on  est  quelquefois  j 
tcnte  de  lui  appliquer  Ce  qu’il  dit  lui-meme  des  in-  t 
scriptions  d’ Atticus  :  “  vix  cjredendum  esse  tantas  a 
(i)  in  At-  res  tain  breviter  potui&se  declarari.”(l)  II  excelle  a 
ik,.  cap.  is.  cct  art,  la  difficult^  duquel  rend  les  bonsl  } 

abr£ges  si  peu  communs,  celui  de  saisirles  traits  qui  d 
peignent.les  homines  et.les  6v£nemens,  et  de  savoir  u 
'  laissef 
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laisser  &  F6cart  toutes  les  circonstances  qui  ne  font 
qu’embarrasser  une  narration  et  d£tourner  l’atten- 
tion  du  lectern*  du  principal  sur  l’accessoire.  Le 
caractkre  d’Alciabade  (1)  est  reellement  tel  que  (i)inAid- 
Tite  Live  n’en  auroit  pas  honte.  Pour  son  style,  il*  'cap‘ 
sans  §tre  beau,  (ce  qui  n’auroit  pas  convenu  a  son 
ouvrage,)  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  marquer  un  £crivain 
du  siecle  de  la  belle  Iatinit6,  et  de  le  rendre  (a 
n’envisager  que  cela)  tr&s  propre  &  &tre  mis  entre 
les  mains  des  jeunes  gens.  On  ne  peut  gu&res 
decider  de  sa  fid61it6,  comme  tout  ce  que  nous 
avons  de  lui  ne  roule  que  sur  des  terns  dont  F61oigne- 
ment  a  tout  6gard  ne  lui  donnoit  point  de  pr£- 
jug£s,  et  n’ayant  qu’a  travailler  avec  un  es¬ 
prit  de  critique. sur  les  memoires  des  auteurs  plus 
anciens,  ce  qu’il  paroit  qu’il  a  assez  eu  soin  de 
faire.  Une  chose  qu’il  faut  dire  a  sa  louange  c’est 
qu’il  paroit  avoir  6t 6  fort  bien  intentionn6  pour  la 
r^publique.  II  prend  occasion  plug  d’une  fois  de 
faire,  a  l’occasion  des  faits  qu’il  rapporte,  (et  c’6toit 
la  tout  ce  que  son  sujet  lui  permettoit,)  des  reflexions 
qui  d£c£lent  assez  clairement  ses  v6ritables  senti- 
i  mens.  Une  fois,  (2)  en  rapportant  la  soumission  (2)inAges. 
qu’  Ag^silaus  t^moigna  aux  ordres  des  Ephores  c*  4‘ 
Spartiates,  en  s’arretant  au  milieu  de  ses  conqu&tes 
pour  revenir  chez  lui,  il  souhaite  que'les  g6n6raux 
de  son  terns  eussent  suivi  ce  bel  exemple.  C6sar 
avoit  donne  assez,  lieu  a  ce  souhait.  Dans  un 
autre  endroit  (3)  il  compare  l’insolence  du  phalange  ^  InEu. 
Mac£donien  apr£s  la  mort  d’Alexandre,  k  celle  meD,c* 8- 
des  v6t£rans  de  son  terns,  qui  fut,  comme  on  sait, 
une  des  principals  causes  de  la  ruine  de  la  r^publi- 
vol.  iv.  E  E  que. 
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Cl)  In  At¬ 
tic.  e.  19. 


(2)  Ibid.  c. 
13. 

(3)  3000 
asses  par 
mois. 


(4)  50,000 
denarii. 


que.  Si  dans  la  vie  d’Atticus  il  se  trouve  oblige 
une  fois  de  louer  Auguste,  e’est  en  quatre  mots 
qu’il  le  fait :  encore  y  ajoute-t-il  une  modification 
qui  ne  devoitgukres  &trc  du  gout  de  ce  prince :  en 
parlant  de  sa  fortune  il  dit  qu’elle  lui  avoit  donn6 
tout  a  ce  quoi  un  citoyen  Romain  pouvoit  parvenir. 
(1)  N’etoit-ce  pas  le  reprocher  tacitement  de  son 
ambition?  Cette  vie  d’Atticus,  ou  se  trouve  cette 
louange,  est  beaucoup  plus  longue  que  toutes 
les  autres,  et  comme  avec  cela  il  n’avoit  k  d^crire 
que  les  £venemens  peu  varies  d’une  vie  priv^e,  il 
pouvoit  entrer  dans  un  assez  grand  detail,  surle 
caract&re  et  les  moeurs  de  cet  homme  singulier,  qui 
k  su  si  bien  se  rendre  celebre  sans  le  secours  d’au* 
cune  action  6clatante.  Aussi  l’a-t-il  fait  jusquA 
nous  apprendre  la  depense  journalise  de  sa  maison. 
Elle  montoit  (2)  a  quatre  mille  cinq  cens  livres 
argent  de  Suisse ;  (3)  somme  tr£s  petite,  consi¬ 
der  en  elle-m&me,  puisque  son  domestique  etoit 
fort  nombreux,  mais  qui  nous  donne  une  bien 
grande  id£e  de  sa  moderation  si  nous  nous  souve- 
nons  qu’il  etoit  de  la  illume  ville  et  du  m&me  si^cle 
que  ce  Lucullus  qui  mangea  a  un  seul  repas  plus 
de  cinq  fois  autant.  (4)  Atticus  d^mentit,  par  sa 
conduite,  les  calomnies  de  ceux  qui  accusoient  les 
Epicureens  de  placer  leur  souverain  bonheur  dans 
la  jouissance  des  plaisirs  sensuels.  Il  leur  fit  voir 
qu’un  vrai  pbilosopbe  de  cette  secte  regardoit  une 
volupte  delicate  et  un  loisir  studieux  comme  seuls 
capables  de  rendre  lieureux  un  homme  raisonnable. 
Ce  n’est  point  ici  la  place  d'entreprendre  la  jus¬ 
tification  d’Atticus  contre  les  sanglantes  accusa-  ; 

ti6ns 
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tions  de  1’Abbe  de  St.  Real,  (1)  et  dans  lesquelles 
il  paroit  avoir  eu  bien  des  sectateurs.  Aussi  je  ne 
le  feraipas.  Je  dirai  seulement  (aprbs  avoir  re- 
marqu6  qu’il  6toit  bien  difficile  pour  un.  honnSte 
homme  de  prendre  un  parti  quandil  n’y  en  avoit 
au cun  .qui  pensa  au  bien  public)  que  s’il  „est  diffi¬ 
cile  de  justifier  sa  conduite  en  tout,  il  ne  Test  pas 
moins  de  s’emp£cher  d’aimer  son  caract&re.  Il.en 
est  tout  autrement  des  Catons ;  en  lisant  leur 
vie  nous  devenons  plus  aislment  leurs  admirateurs 
que  leurs  imitateurs.  Le  danger  est  plut6t  de  l’au- 
trec6t£ici. 

aS'Dansles  derriiers  si&cles  notre  auteur  a  eu  un 
sort  bien  different  de  celui  de  bien  d’autres.  Nous 
avons  regard  6  beaucoup  de  fictions  modernes  com- 
me  des  pieces  authentiques  de  l’antiquit6,  ici  un 
£crivain  a  risqu6  de  se  voir  enlever  son  propre 
ouvrage.  Plusieurs  critiques,  tromp^s  par  les  titres 
des  anciens  inanuscrits,  ont  cru  que  ces  vies  des  fa- 
meux  g6n6raux  6toient,  non  pas  de  Cornelius 
Nepos,  mais  d’un  certain  iEmilius  ProKus  qui  doit 
avoir  v6cu  sous  l’empire  de  Th6odose  et  lui  avoir 
pr6sent£  son  livre.  Mais  aujouril’hui  on  est  gen6- 
ralement  reveriu  de  cette  opinion,  et  on  rend  k  Ne¬ 
pos  ce  qui  est  k  Nepos.  La  seule  latinit6  de  son 
livre  seroit  bien  assez  pour  nous  convaincre  qu’il 
ne  pouvoit  jamais  &tre  6crivain  du  sifecle  de  TI160- 
dose.  Elle  suffit  pour  prouver  l’antiquitfc  de 
Quinte  Curce,  et  avec  raison,  car  il  est  tr&s  stir 
qu’il  y  a  quinze  cens  ans  qu’on  n’6crit  plus  comme 
cela  en  Latin.  Mais  nous  en  avons  bien  d’autres 
raisons.  Supposons  pour  un  moment  qu’  jEmilius 
ee  S  Probus 


(1)  Dans 
son  Caesari- 
on,  au  se¬ 
cond  tome 
de  ses 
Oeuvre*. 
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Probus  soit  Fauteur  de  ce  1  i vie,  que  lui  fait-On 
faire  ?  On  le  fait  se  van  ter  d’avoir  £te  lie  fort  fami- 
li&rement  avec  Atticus,  qui  v6cut  cinquante  ans 
avant  Fde  Ghr Etienne,  dan£  le  meme  ouvrage  qu’il 
presente  &  l’Empereur  Theodose,  qui  mourut 
pr£s  de  quatre  cens  ans  apres  cette  £re.  Cer- 
tainement  ou  jEmilius  Probus  ou  nos  critiques 
avoient  un  coup  de  .marteau.  Je  ne  dis  lien  de 
ces  passages  des  vies  quej’ai  d6ja  cit£s  par  rapport 
aux  g6neraux  Romains,  aux  v£t£rans,  a  Auguste, 
tous  tr&s  convenables  au  si£cle  de  Nepos,  mais'ri- 
dicules  dans  celui  de  Probus.  Les  vers  de  Probus, 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  tous  les  anciens  manuscrits, 
aussi  bien  que  le  titre  qui  l’appelle  auteur  de  Fou- 
vrage,  font  bien  voir  comment  il  faut  expliquer  ce 
titre.  Comrne  je  ne  sais  point  s’ils  se  trouvent  dans 
toutes  les  Editions,  les  void  : 

Vade,  liber  noster,  fato  meliore  memento, 

Cum  leget  haec  Dominus,  te  sciat  esse  meum. 

Ne  timeas  fulvostrictos  diedemate  cfines, 
Ridentes„blanduni  vel  pietale  octllos  ; 

Cotnmunis  cunctig :  hominem  se  regna  tenere 
Sed  meminit ;  vincit  bine  magis  ille  homines. 

Ornentur  steriles :  facilis  tectura  libelli 

Theodosio,  et  doctis  carmina  iluda  placent. 

Si  rogat  auctorem,  pauliatim  detege  nostrum 
Tunc  domino  nomen,  me  sciat  esse  Probum. 

Corpore  in  hoc  manus  est  genetricis,  avique,  meaque 
Felices  domini  qui  meruere  manus. 

Je  ferai  deux  ou  trois  reflexions  sur  ces  .vers. 
1.  Que  veutdire  le  “  fato  meliore  memento  ?”  II 
me  paroit  ne  pouvoir  convenir  qu’&  un  livre  qui 

avoit 
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avoit  d6j£t  vu  le  jour,  mais  qui  comptoit  parol tre 
alors  avecnn  bclat  que  lui  donnoient  quelques  cir- 
constances  particulibres  qui  accompagnoient  sa 
publication  dalors.  Ce  seroit  justement  le  ton  que 
prendroit  uri  bditeur  qui  publieroit  une  Edition  de 
quelque  auteur  dbjaconnu,  bien  sup6rieure  a  toutes 
les  autres,  et  qui  la  pr£senteroit  k  quelque  grand 
prince.  .  Je  n’appuie.  pourtant  pas  trop  sur  cet  ar¬ 
gument,  quoique  je  le  croie  bon,  parceque  je'  sais 
qu’on  peut  me  repondre,  qu’un  homme  qui,  auroit 
pr^sente  un  exemplaire.de  son  propre  ouvrage  k  ce 
prince  auroit  pu  s’^tre  servi  cles  monies  expressions, 
par  rapport  seulement  aux  autres  exemplaires  du 
meme nuyrage  .qui  n’avoient  pas  eu  le  bonheur  de 
tomber  dans  des  mains  aussi  respectables.  2.  Un 
auteur  (surtout- parlant  a  un  empereur)  auroit-il 
loub  son  propre  ouvrage  comme  il  fait  dans  ce  vers, 
Ornentur  steriles  ?  3.  Mais  ce  qui,  selon  moi,  est 
la  raison  la  plus  forte  de  toutes,  c’est  ce  qu’il  dit 
dans  le  onzieme  vers,  “  Corpore  in  hoc  manus  est 
genitricis,  avique,  meaque.’*  A-t-on  jamais  enten- 
du  parler  d’ouvrage  bien  £crit  aux  frais  communs 
de  f  auteur,  de  sa  mbre.qt  de  son  grand-pbre?  Le  ri¬ 
dicule  de  cela  saute  aux  yeux.  Concluons  done 
de  tout  cela  que  Cornelius  Nepos  est  le  veritable 
auteur  des,  vies  des  fameux  g^nbraux,  et  que 
Probus  n’avoit  fait  que  de  faire  une  copie  exacte 
de  l’ouvrage,  laquelle  il  pr&senta  k  l’Empereur 
Theodose. 
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Titi  Livii  Patavmi  Historiarum  ab  Urbe  Con - 

dita  Tomi  Tres.  L\ Edition  de  Gronovius. .  Am- 

sieVodami.  Apud  D.  Elzeivir.  1678! 
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Tite  Live  est  un  de  ce  petit  nombre  de  grands 
homines  dont  le  nom  seul  fait  le  plus  bel  bloge 
qu’il  est  possible  de  faire  d’eux.  Son  propre  sibcle 
lui  a  aecordb  la  gloire  d’avoir,  6te  panni  les  histo- 
rieiis  ee  que  Virgile  ‘a  'ete  pour  les  poetesj  et  Cice- 
ron  pour  les  orateurs.  Seize  siecles  la  lui  ontcon- 
finhb,  et  ce  seroit  en  vain  que  quelqu’un  plense- 
roit  k  la  lui  ravir  aujourd’hui.  On  convient  que 
la  majestb  de  son  histoire  £galoit  celle  du  peuple 
de  qiii  elle  traitoit.  Soit  qu?ori  le  eonsidere  du 
cbtb  des  choses  qu’ifraeonte,  ou  de  sa  fa£on  de  les 
racoriter,  de  sa  fidelitb  ou  de  son  style,  les  plus 
grands  malt-res  de  l’art  devroient  Fa  voir  continu  el  le¬ 
nient  eritre  les  mains,  et  tons  ses  lecteurs,  de  quelque 
ordre  qu’ilssoieht,  peuvent  toujours  trouVer  de  quoi 
se  plaire  et  s’instruire.  Comme  je  cbmpte  que 
Fartiele  de  son  histoire,  que  je  vais  eommeqcer 
a  present,  hie  mbnera  un  peu  plus  loin  que  | 
les  au tres,  je  partagerai  ee  que  j’ai  a  dire  dans  | 
quelques  portions  ';  j’en  ferai  quatref:  I.  Dans  la 
premiere;  je  dirai  quelque  chose  de  la  personne  et 
de  Fouvrage  de  Tite  Live.  '  II.  Dans  la  seconde,*1- 
je  donnerai  quelques  des  qualitbs  qui  clistihguent  f 
son  histoire  de  la  plupart  des  autres.  III.  Dans  la 
troisibme,  je.considererai  les  objections’ et  les  accu¬ 
sations  qu’on  fait  contre  lui;  et  IV.  Dans  laden  I 
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ni&re,  je  ferai  quelques  remarques  d^tach^es’ sur 
quelques  endroits  de  .cet  historien. 

I.  Tite  Live  naquit  &  Padoue,  alors  Patavium, 
l’an-de  Rome  694 ;  des  autres  veulent  qu’il  ait  £t6 
116  k  Apone,  bourg  dans  le  territoire  de  cette  ville, 
qu’il  n’ait  6t6  appell6  de  Padoue  que  comme  Virgile 
a  et6  appell6  de  Mantoue  quoique  116  k  Andes. 
Nous  ignorons  totalement  la  vie  de  Tite  Live  jus- 
qu’au  terns  qu’il  se  mit  k  ecrire  l’histoire  des  affaires 
Romaines.  II  s’y  prit  d’assez  bonne  heure.  Car 
quoique  nous  ne  sachions  pas  pr6cis£ment  l’ann^e 
qu’il  l’aentreprise,  nous  pouvons  toujours  &tre  assures 
qu’il  avoit  commence  le  premier  livre  avant  l’an  de 
Rome  730 ;  car  il  dit  que  jusqu’&  son  terns  le  Temple 
de  -Janus  n’avoit  6t6  ferm6  depuis  le  commence¬ 
ment  de  la'  ville  que  deux  fois.  Or  nous  n’igno- 
rons  que  cette  ann£e-la  Auguste  le  ferma  pour  la 
troisi&me  fois.  Dodwell,  savant  Anglois,  croitque 
Tite  Live  avoit  commence  son  grand  ouvrage  l’an 
725,  et  qu’il  y.  mit  la  derniere  main  en  745.  En 
effet,  quand  on  consid£re  d’un  c6t6.1a  grandeur  de  la 
tache  et  de  l’autre  les  soins  prodigieux  que  Tite  Live 
a  duty  avoir  apport&s  pour  le  rendre  aussi  parfait  qu’il 
estj  on  ne  trouvera,  point  vingt  ans  mal  employes, 
mais  au  contraire  on  admirera  presque  autant  l’ap- 
plication  que  le  g£nie  de  cet  auteur.  La  publication 
de  son  livre  lui  attira  certainement  une  grande  et  bien 
juste  reputation ;  quoique  les  livres,  avant  l’inven- 
tion  de  l’imprimerie,  ne  se  r^pandissent  point  avec 
la  meme  rapidite.  N^anmoins  (et  c’est  encore  ce 
qui  ajoute  a  sa  gloire).un  citoyen  de  Gades,  ville 
que  les  anciens  regardoient  comme  l’extremite  de 
e  e  4  la 
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la  terre  du  cote  de  l’occident,  fut  si  frappe  de  ce  qu’il 
avoit  oui  dire  de-Tite  Live,  et  de  l’id£e  que  la  lec¬ 
ture  de  son  histoire  lui  en  avoit  peut-£tre  donn6e,  fit 
un  voyage  expr&s  a  Rome  pour  le  connoitre  de 
plus  pres,  et  aussitdt  qu’il  feut  vu,  il  quitta  la  capi- 
tale  eomme  s’il  n’y  avoit  plus  lien  qui  meritat  l’at- 
tention  d-'un  horame  raisonnable.  II  est  vrai  que 
quelques  uns  disent  que  de  son  vivant  on  fai- 
soit  plus  de  eas  a  Rome  d'un  historien  fort  m6- 
prisable  que  de  lui.  Quelques  eritiques.se  sont 
pourtant  inscrit  en  faux  contre  ee  fait,  et  cela  a  cause 
qu’on  ne  peut  point  l’aeeorder  avee  la  chronologie, 
qui  nous  apprend,  que  cet  historien  ne  v£cut  que 
du  terns  de  l’Empereur  N6ron,  au  lieu  que  le  ndtre 
mourut  dans  la  cinquieme  annee  de  l'Empereur 
Tib£re.  Us  eonjeeturent  que  c’6toit  du  fils  de 
Tite  Live  et  non  de  lui-m£me  qu’il  s’agit  dans  ce 
passage.  Cela  se  peut,  quoique  je  ne  saehe  point 
que  le  fils  de  Tite  Live  se  soit  distingu6  du  cot6 
de  l’histoire.  Mais  je  ne  trouve  point  admissible 
l’autre  raison  qu’ils  alRguent  pour  d^truire  cette 
circonstance,  je  veux  dire  le  voyage  de  ee  citoyen 
de  Gades  comme  prouvant  que  Tite  Live  avoit  une 
grande  reputation  de  son  vivant.  Du  terns  que 
Montesquieu  £toit  le  legislateur  des  nations,  on  se 
dechainoit  contre  lui  a  Paris.  Et  qu’on  nepense 
pas  a  me  feriner  la  bouche  en  me  vanrant  le  gout 
du  sRele  des  Cic^rons  et  des  Virgiles.  Celui  de^ 
Newton  et  des  Pope  le  vaut  bien.  Quoiqu’il  en 
soit,  Tite  Live  surv^eut  long-terns  a  cette  publica¬ 
tion,  et  ce  qui  pourroit  nous  faire  juger  favorable- 
ment  de  1’efFet  qu’eile  avoit  produit,  c’est  qu’Au- 
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guste,  qui  se  conrioissoit' admirablement  enmerite, 
le  choisit  pour  former  l’esprit  cle  son  petit-fils 
Claude,  celui;  qui  parvint  enSuite  a  l’empire,  et  il 
paroit  que  ce  prince  ne  profita  pas  mal  sous  ses 
instructions,  puisqu’ltant  encore  fort  jeune  il 
entreprit  une  histoire  des  affaires  Romanies  qu'il 
ex^cuta  assez  bien.  Aussi  6toit-ce  un  g6nie  plus 
propre  a  raconter  les  grandes  ,  actions  qua  les 
faire.  Tite  Live  mourut,  comme  nous  l’avons  deja 
dit,  la  cinquieme  ann6e  du  regne  de  l’Empereur 
Tib&re.  Il  doit  avoir  laiss6  un  fils  qui  ne  nous  est 
connu  que  par  le  conseil  que  son  pkre  lui  adressa 
par  rapport  A  ses  Etudes:  “  de  lire  Ciceron  et 
D6mosth&ne,  et  ensuitc  les  au ties  auteurs,  a  me- 
sure  qu’ils  approchoient  de-Ces  deux:la.”  Tousceux 
qui  ont  rapporte  ce\  trait  Font  lou6  comme  sa 
modestie  le  m^ritoit.  En  pffet  c’6toit  beaucoup  de 
n’avoir  point  indiqu£  ses  propres  Merits  en  une 
semblable  occasion.  Il  falloit  la  ^tre  plus  que  bel 
esprit,  ou  meme  que  grand  g*6nie,  il  falloit  &tre 
grand  hommC.  Il  eut  aussi  une  fille  qu’il  maria  & 
un  nomm6  Lucius  Magius,  froid  orateuiy  dont  les 
declamations  n?6toient  souffcrtes,  que  coinme  £tant 
du  fils  de  Tite  Live. 

Il  faut  &  present,  apr&s  avoir  ramasse  le  petit 
nombre  de  traits  que  l’antiquite,  bien  peu  soigneuse 
de  nous  faire  connoitre  les  hommes  qui  font  illustre, 
nous  a  fourni  par  rapport  k  sa  personne,  dire 
quelque  chose  de  ses  ouvrages.  Il  en  a  laisse 
plusieurs  sur  divers  sujets;  mais  son  histoire  est 
tout  ce  qui  est  echappe  aux  ravages  qui  nous  ont 
fait  perdre  une  si  bonne  par.tie  des  precieux  tresors 
-  -  des 
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des  Grecs  et  des  Romains.  Originairement  ellc 
contenoit  cent  quarante  livres,  et  elle  s’6tendoit  de- 
puis  la  fondation  de  la  r£publique  jusqu’a  la  mort  de 
Drusus  Nero,  fils  adoptif  d’Auguste,  par  une  suite  de 
sept  si&cles  etdemi ;  c’est  k  dire,  qu’on  y  voyoitRome 
liaissant,  setendant  ses bras  sur  l’ltalie,  subjuguant 
toute  la  terre,  et  s’affaissant  sous  son  propre  poids. 

Je  ne  sais  point  pourquoi  quelques  critiques  ont 
voulu  qu’au  lieu  de  cent  quarante  livres,  elle  en 
ait  contenu  cent  quarante-deux.  Les  abr6g6s  de 
tous  les  livres,  lesquels  nous  avons,  pr0uvent(ce  me 
^emble)  qu’il  n’y  avoit  que  le  nombre  indiqu6 
d’abord.  Si  nous  avions  Cette  histone  en  son  en- 
tier  nous  ne  pourrions  pas  souhaiter  quelque  chose 
de  plus  parfait  pour  les  terns  qu’elle  embrasse,  mais 
par  un  malheur  afFreux,  et  peut-6tre  k  jamais  irre¬ 
parable,  nous  en  avons  perdu  la  plus  grande  partie. 

II  ne  nous  reste  encore  que,  I.  Les  dix  premiers 
livres,  dont  la  perte  auroit  6te  la  moins  considerable 
de  toutes,  tant  a .  cause  que  les  si&cles  dont  ils 
contiennent  l’histoire  sont  ceux  qui  nous  int6- 
ressent  le  moins,  k  cause  de  leur  eloignement  et  ;de 
la  petite  .figure  les  Romains  faisoient  alors,  que 
pareeque  ces  monies  si^cles  ont  £te  trails  (a 
l’aveu  de  tous  les  critiques)  d’une  manure  beau- 
coup  plus  d£taill6e.et  plus  exacte.  II.  Dix  aiitres, 
depuis  le  vingtifeme  exclusivement  jusqu’au  tren-  i 
ti&me  exclusivement,  et  ils  contiennent  seulement 
les  dix-sept  ans  que  dura  la  seconde  guerre  Runique,  f 
ou  Hannibal,  apr&s  avoir  fait  trembler  les,  Romains  i 
pour  leurs  autels  et  leurs  foyers,  fut  oblige  de  .cqn-  [ 
seiller,  comme  necessaire,  un  traits  qui  fit  passer 
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1’empire  du  monde  de  Carthage  a  Rome.  C’ttoit- 
la  uri  morceau  digue  de  la  plume  de  Tite  Live, 
auSsi  paroit-il  y  avoir  travaillt  avec  un  gout  tout 
particulieri-  III.  Dix  autres  livres  qui  contien- 
nent  l’abaissement  de  Philippe  et  d’Antiochus^ 
et  le  changement  des  chaines  des  Grecs,  change'- 
ment  que  ces  Francois  de  1’antiquite  appelloient. 

IV.  Cinq  autres  livres,  qui  commencent  oh  ceux- 
ci  finissent,  et  qui  vont  jusqu’au  quarante  cinqui&me 
inclusivement,  et  qui  renferment  la  chute  de 
Perse,  et  la  grandeur  Romaine  (si  on  fait  attention 
aussi  bien  au  dedans  quau  dehors)  a  son  faite. 

Ces  demiers  cinq  livres  lfont  point  et6  trouv^s 
ni  publics  en  meme  terns  que  le  reste.  Aussi, 
pendant  que  les  tretite  autres  livres  sont  sans  la 
moindre  lacune,  ceux-ci  sont  coupes  et  tronques 
dans  cent  endroits,  et  cela  non  de  quelques  mots 
ou  de  quelques  lignes,  mais  sou  vent  de  pages  en¬ 
tities  qui  renfermernt  les  tvtnemens  les'plus  inte- 
ressans ;  et  lh  meme  ou  il  ne  manque  rien  par  rap¬ 
port  a  la  narration,  le  texte  est  fort  corrupt  et  a 
souvent  besoin  de  la  main  d’un  bon  critique.  II 
est  facile  par  ce  petit  tableau  de  voir  combien 
grande  est  nptre  perte,  puisqu’on  y  voit  que  des 
cent  quarante  livres  qui  formoient  autrefois  ce  beau  \ 
corps  d’histoire  noux  n?en  avons  plus  de  nonante 
cinq.  II  me  semble  avoir  lu  quelque'  part  dans  les 
puvrages  de  milord  Bolingbroke,  que  ce  grand 
homme  faisoit  bien  plus  de  cas  des  livres  de  Tite 
Live  qui  sont  perdu  que  de  ceux  qui  nous  restent 
encore,  et  que  (sans  faire  attention  hla  quantity  de 
l’un  ou  de  l’autre)  il  auroit  volontiers  donnt  ce 
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que  nous  avons  pour  recouvrer  ce  que  nous  n’avons 
plus.  Je  trouve  que  milord  Bolingbroke  avoit 
asscz  raison  de  le  dire;  rnaisje  crois  que,  quand. on 
en  viendroit  k  l’epreuve,  lui,  et  tout  homme  de 
gout,  auroit  bien  de  la  peine  a  se  d^faire  d’aucune 
partie  d’un  tr6sor  aussi  inestimable.  On  seroit, 
dans  le  cas  de  Philippe  V.  lorsqu’il  falloit  opter 
entre  la  couronne  d’Espagne,  et  la  succession  de 
celle  de  France;  le  choix  etoit  facile,  mais  la  diffi- 
cultd  d’en  laisser  une  d’elles.  J’avoue  pourtant  qu’il 
y  auroit  bien  des  auteurs  de  l’antiquite  que  je  sacri- 
fierois  pour  avoir  seulement  les  livres  de  Tite  Live  qui 
contiennent  fhistoire  des  60  ans  depuis  fan  de  Rome 
663jusqu’a  723 ;  on  ne  peut  gubres  concevoir  un  point 
de  vue  plus  magnifique  que  celui-la,  ou  toute  la 
terre  connue  ^toit  le  theatre,  et  une  foule  de  grands 
hommcs,  que  la  nature  pour  l’ordinaire  ne  produit 
qu’a  r61oignement  de  quelques  sibcles,  mais  qu’elle 
avoit  alors  fait  contemporains,  6toient  les  acteurs ; 
tels  que  Marius,  Sylla,  Metellus,  Catulus,  Pomp^e, 
Cesar,  Crassus,  Lucullus,  Cic6ron,  Hortensius,  M. 
Antoine,  Auguste,  et  tant  d’autres  hommes  ca- 
pables  de  faire  le  bonheur  des  hommes  ou  leur 
malheur.  Un  pinceau  tel  que  le  sien,  sans  se  jetter, 
comme  Salluste,  dans  des  declamations  continuelles 
contre  les  moeursde  son  terns,  et  sansdonner,  comme 
Tacite,  a  l’esprit  des  hommes.  ce  qui  6toit  a  leur 
coeur,  auroit  decrit  les  mceurs  du  siecle.  de  Lucullus 
avec  le  m&me  sangfroid  qu’il  l’a  fait  de  ceux  de  celui  ^ 
de  Fabricius,  voyant  que.  les  unes  et  les  autres 
etoient  des  £tats  differens  de  la  republique,  e.t  que 
vouloir  qu’un  peuple  maitre  du  monde  fut  anim6 
du  m&me  esprit  que  les  habitans  de  Rome  nais- 
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sante;  etoit  vouloir  une  r^publique  de  Platon. 
Semblable  aux  observateurs  de  la  nature  il  auroit  re- 
connu  que  les  experiences  valoienl  mieux  que  les 
syst&mes,  et  en  consequence  de  ce  principe  il  auroit 
explique  le  caract&re  de  fhomme  par  ses  actions, 
(encore  s’y  seroit-il  pris  avec  bien  des  precautions,) 
non  point  les  actions  suivant  l’ideeqii’ons’etoit  forme 
d’avance  du  caract&re.  Il  auroit  vu  que  bien  loin 
que  le  caract&re  qu’on  pose  &  la  base  de  la  narration 
soit  uniforme,  que  bien  loin,  dis-je,  qu’il  puisse  nous 
rendre  raison  de  la  conduite  d’une  vie  entire,  l  ien 
n’est  plus  dissemblable  &  fhomme  de  hier  que 
fhomme  d’aujourd’hui.  Les  messieurs  qui  croyent 
pouvoir  nous  developper  ainsi  tous  les  motifs  des  ac¬ 
tions  des  hommes  (qui  tr£s  souvent  ne  les  connois- 
sent  pas  euxrm£mes)  ont  a  la  fois  bien  bonne  opi¬ 
nion  et  de  la  Constance  des  hommes  et  de  leur 
propre  penetration;  mais  qu’ilsse  souviennent  que, 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 

Would  from  the  apparent  what  conclude  the  why, 

Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  shew 
That  what  we  chanced,  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 
Behold !  if  Fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 

Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns : 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state  : 

The  same  adust  complexion  has  impelled 
,  Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field  ! 

En  r6fl£chissant  k  cette  immense  perte  que  nous 
ivons  fait  d’un  si  bel  ouvrage,  nous  ne  pouvpns 
?u£res  pardonner  k  nos  barbares  ancfitres  d ’a voir 
»i  cruellement  d£truit  ou  au  moins  estropi6  presque 
:out  ce  que  les  anciens  avoient  fait  de  beau.  Encore 
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patience  pour  que  dans  les  mille  ans  que  leur 
regne  a  dure  ils  n’ayent  point  avanc6  les  sciences, 
S’ils  nous  avoient  au  moins  laisse  dans  le  meme 
etat  ou  se  trouvoit  le  monde  litt6raire  vers  l’an 
400,  quand  ils  ont  commence  tout  de  bon  leurs 
inondations,  et  qu’ils  n’eussent  pas  mine,  s’ils 
ne  pouvoient  batir.  Ils  nous  ont  a  la  v^rit6 
conserve  quclque  chose  de  ces  hasards  si  on  peut 
appeller  conserver,  laisser  quelques  ouvrages  k 
l’oubli  que  le  hasard,  bien  plus  que  leurs  soins,  a 
amen6  jusqu’au  r6tablissement  des  sciences  en 
Europe.  Le  sort  de  ce  petit  nombre,  dont  presque 
tous  ont  trouves,  fourniroit  bieh  de  la  mature, 
a  des  reflexions  sur  le  bizarre  sort  que  quelques 


uns  ont  subi.  Mais  ce  ne  seroit  pas  ici  un  lieu 
convenable  de  s’y  livrer,  de  parcourir  tout  ce  qui 
nous  reste  de  tant  d’ouvraojes  dienes  de  l’immor- 
talite,  et  de  montrer  pourquoi  les  uns  plutdt 
que  les  autres  sont  echapp6  au  grand  naufragej 
des  lettres.  Tout  ce  que  je  dirai  ici  c’est  de  re-J 
marquer  qu’en  gros  les  poetes  se  sont  beaucoup 
mieux  conserves  que  les  historiens.  Mettons  er| 
paralieie  Salluste,  Tite  Live,  et  Tacite,  les  plus 
illustres  des  derniers,  avec  Virgile,  Horace  et  Ovide, 
les  plus  ceiebres  d’ent're  les  premiers.  Salluste  es) 
presque  enti^rement  perdu,  a  la  reserve  de  deio  ; 
petits  morccaux.  A  peine  nous  reste-t-il  un  tier  c 
de  Tite  Live.  Nous  n’avons  pas  la  moiti6  d 
Tacite.  Par  contre,  Virgile  et  Horace  se  son 
conserves  en  leur  entier,  et  il  ne  nous  manque  qu  : 
la  moitie  d’un  seul  ouvrage,  celui  encore  qui  tien  , 
le  plus  de  l’histoire.  Si  on  vouloit  reehercher  le  , 
raisons  decephenomene  peut-etre  ne  seroit-elles  bie 
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difficiles  a  trouver.  I.  Cmteris  paribus,  l’ouvrage 
d’un  poetedoit  se  conserver  plus  naturellement  que 
celui  d’un  historien,  parcequ’il  int^ressse  davantage 
tous  les  tems  et  tous  les  pays.  Nous  ne  pouvons 
gu&res  nous  dispenser  de  savoir  ee  qui  est  arriv6  k 
notre  patrie  pendant  le  si&cle  dans  lequel  nous  vi- 
vons.  Tout  nous  y  rappelle.  Les  livres  done  qui 
en  traitent  sont  entre  les  mains  de  tout  le  monde. 
L’eloignement  de  quelques  sikcles  diminue  de 
beaucoup  la  vivacity  de  cet  int^ret.  Ces  ouvrages 
disparoissent  de  ehez  les  cabinets  des  gens  du 
monde,  pour  se  r6fugier  dans  ceux  des  savans. 
Cependant  e’est  toujours  ITiistoire  de  la  patrie,  et 
cette  consideration  fait  que  bien  des  gens  ne  la 
negligent  pas  entierement.  L’origine  des  families 
illustres,  cedes  de  tant  de  coutumes  anciennes,  la 
rende  encore  int^ressante  pour  1’homme  curieux, 
et  les  principes  de  la  constitution  civile  et  eecl^si- 
a'stique  la  rendent  souvent  necessaire  pour  l’homme 
d’etat.  Mais  lorsqu’a  l’6Ioignement  du  tems  on 
ajoute  encore  celui  des  lieux,  on  trouvera  qu’ils  ont 
perdu  presque  tout  leur  m^rite,  except^  celui  que 
leur  auteur  a  su  leur  donner  par  la  mani&re  dont  il 
a  traits  son  sujet.  Ils  ne  sont  plus  gueres  int6- 
ressans  qu’aux  6rudits,  a  qui  tout  plait  qui  est 
aneien,  peU  utile,  et  inconnu  de  presque  tout  le 
monde,  et  qu’&  quelques  philosophes  qui  aiment 
k  consid£rer  l’homine  dans  toutes  ses  differentes 
modifications.  Faut-il  done  s’^tonner  si  l’on  ap- 
porte  beaucoup  moins  de  soin  a  leur  conservation 
qu’&  cede  des  poetes,  dont  les  beaut^s  peuvent 
fitre  senti.es  k  Paris  aussi  bien  qu’&  Rome,  dans  le 
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sikcle  de  Louis  XV.  aussi  bien  que  dans  celui 
d’Auguste?  II.  Quelques  circonstances  particu- 
li^res  peuvent  encore  fonder  si  non  une  raison  du 
moins  une  conjecture :  la  voici.  Dans  les  terns 
ou  les  auteurs  6toient  encore  en  leur  entier,  c’est  a 
dire  dans  les  deux  ou  trois  premiers  si&cles  qui  ont 
suivi  la  chute  de  fempire  d’occident,  les  pays  oh  la 
langue  Latine  se  conservoit  se  trouvoient  poss£d£s 
par  des  nations  diff&rentes  entre  elles  mais  toute* 
ennemis  jur6s  du  nom  Romain.  Ces  peuples  de- 
voient-ils  voir  avec  plaisir  des  ouvrages  se  multi¬ 
plier  etse  perp^tuer  qui  faisoient  voir  leurs  propres 
anc£tres  dans  l’6tat  de  la  plus  grande  humiliation, 
et  ceux  de  leurs  esclaves  au  comble  de  la  grandeur? 
Ne  devoient-ils  pas  craindre  que  la  lecture  de  ces 
m&mes  auteurs  n’inspirassent  aux  Romains  des 
sentimens  peu  convenables  h  leur  condition  ac- 
tuelle,  et  que  s’ils  ne  les  faisoient  pas  entreprendre 
de  secouer  le  joug,  que  du  moins  ils  ne  le  leur  Assent 
supporter  impatiemment?  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu’on 
ait  public  d’ordres  sur  ce  sujet.  Mais  il  faut  bien 
peu  connoitre  les  moines  (alors  seuls  depositaires  du 
savoir)  pour  croire  qu’ils  ne  sentoicnt  pas  les  id6es 
de  leurs  maitres;  et  bien  peu  leur  avarice , si  l’on 
s’imagine  qu’ils  ne  se  soucioient  bien  plus  de  gagner  I 
quelques  arpens  que  leur  complaisance  pouvoient  ( 
attirer  h  leur  couvent,  que  de  conserver  tous  les  - 
plus  beaux  morceaux  des  anciens.  D’un  autre  J 
cdt£  ils  ne  devoient  pas  etre  bien  gracieux  pour  les 
vaincus  de  rappeller  les  triomphes  de  leurs  anc&tres.  fi 
D£g£n6r6s  comme  ils  £toient  ils  devoient  dire,  aved  2 
i’affranchi  de  Terence,  “  Ista  commemoratio  quasi  . 
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exprobratio  est.”  Or  ces  considerations  n’existoient 
point,  ou  n’existoient  que  tr&s  foiblement  par  rap¬ 
port  aux  poetes.  Je  n’appuye  cependant  pas  sur 
cette  raison,  elle  vandra  ce  qu’elle  pourra. 

Dans  les  si&cles  depuis,  la  renaissance  des  lettres 
on  a  souvent  esp6r6  de  recouvrer  ce  qui  nous 
manque  des  cent  quarante  livres  de  Tite  Live. 
Pendant  longtems  on  les  a  cru  dans  le  s6rail  du 
Grand  Seigneur;  mais  toutes  les  tentatives  in- 
fructueuses  qu’on  a  faites  pour  les  en  retirer  et  les 
grandes  sommes  qu’on  a  offertes  sans  effet,  ont 
&  la  fin  convaincu  tout  le  monde  qu’ils  ne  pouvoi- 
ent  pas  y  £tre.  Monsieur  Des  Cloires,  un  homme 
qui  a  beaucoup  de  connoissances  dans  tout  ce  qui 
regarde  les  belles  lettres,  et  qui  connoit  parfaite- 
ment  la  Gr£ce  pour  avoir  et6  longtems  dans  ces 
pays-la,  m’a  dit  que  si  le  manuscrit  entier  de  Tite 
Live  existoit  encore  il  croyoit  qu’il'  devoit  se 
trouver  dans  le  celebre  monast&re  d’Athos,  ofi, 
avant  la  prise  de  Constantinople,  on  avoit  trans- 
p.ort6  tout  ce  que  la  ville  poss6doit  de  consi¬ 
derable  en  fait  d’anciens  manuscrits.  II  ajouta 
que  sous  le  ministere  du  grand  Colbert  on  avoit 
form6  le  dessein  d’envoyer  a  Athos  deux  bonnes 
frigates  sous  pavilion .  Maltois  pour  enlever.  tout 
ce  qu’on  pouvoit  trouver  en  ce  genre.;  mais  qu’on 
abandonna  ce  projet,  par  la  crainte  de  se  compro- 
inettre  avec  la  Porte,  qui  n’auroit  pas  manqu6  de 
d6couvrir  la  feinte ;  qu’on  se  -  contenta  de  le  faire 
visiter  par  quelques  gens  de  lettres  d6guis£s  en 
marchands,  mais  que  leur  recherche  fut  sans 
fruits ;  les  moines  ou  n’ayant  rien,  ou  cachant 
vol.  iv.  f  f  soigneuse- 
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soigneusement  ce  qu’ils  avoient.  Cette  demide  cif- 
Constance  m’afait  presque  croire  qu’ils  n’6toient 
pas  en  6tat  de  le  produire  en  manuscrit.  Les 
Grecs  modernes  sont  &  la  fois  si  ignorans  et  si  pau- 
vres,  qu’on  Tie  peut  se  persuader,  qu’avec  bien  de  la 
peine,  qu’ils  eussent  pu  faire  plus  de  cas  de  quel- 
ques  vieilles  paperasses  dont  ils  ne  connoissoient 
point  le  prix,  que  des  sommes  considerables  qu’elles 
leur  auroient  valu  aupr&s  des  Latins. 

Un  auteur  incertain  (quelques  uns  croyent  que 
c’est  Florus)  a  voulu  supplier  en  quelque  fa^on  k 
la  perte  des  cent  cinq  livres  de  Tite  Live  que  nous 
n’avons  plus,  pendant  qu’ils  existoient  encore.  II 
nous  fit  des  sommaires  de  cbaque  livre,  ou  dans 
peu  de  mots  il  fait  connoltre  les  matieres  qui  y 
sont  contenues.  Quoiqu’on  voit  que  ce  petit 
ouvrage  doit  avoir  necessairement  toute  la  s6clie- 
resse  d’un  abr6g6,  cependant  s’il  6toit  encore  exact 
et  qu’on  put  compter  que,'  par  rapport  aux  faits, 
c’est  Tite  Live  lui-meme,  il  pourroit  6tre  encore 
d’une  certaine  utility ;  mais  void  deux  exemples 
pris  du  mdne  livre  qui  montrent  combien  il  est 
61oign6  de  cette  exactitude.  1.  Parlant  du  second 
Scipion,  qu’on  fit  consul  plusieurs  ann£es  avant 

qu’il  eut  l’age  requis  par  les  loix,  le  *  *  *  *  *  * 
**##■**#  # 
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Lausanne,  4  Mai,  1757* 

REMARQUES  CRITIQUES  SUR  UN  PAS¬ 
SAGE  DE  PLAUTE. 

Il  y  a  un  passage  du  Pcenulus  de  Plaute,  Act . 
III.  s.  3.  v.  50.  que  je  n’entends  point  suivant  la 
lection  ordinaire.  Les  commentateurs  que  j’aivus 
n’y  trouvent  cependant  point  de  difficult^,  pas 
meme  M.  de  Saumaise. 

Un  domestique,  d6guis6  en  soldat  pour  tromper 
un  marchand  d’esclaves,  paroit  sur  le  theatre.  On 
lui  demande  qui  il  est,  une  personne  au  fait  de  la 
fourberie  r£pond, 

- 7 - - - Hie  latro  in  Spartft  fuit, 

Ut  quidem  ipse  nobis  dixit,  apud  regem  Attalum, 

Inde  nunc  aufugit  quoniam  capitur  oppidum. 

Jecrois  pouvoir  6tablir  comme  premier  principe, 
que,  comme  on  vouloit  tromper  le  marchand  d’une 
maniere  plausible,  la  vraisemblance  exigeoit  qu’on 
,  prit,  pour  batir  la-dessus  leur  invention,  un  6v£ne- 
ment  reel,  recent,  et  connu  de  tout  le  monde.  M. 
l’Abb6  Sevin  a  bien  consid£r6  les  choses  comme 
moi,  puisque  dans  ses  curieuses  recherches  sur 
l’Histoire  de  Pergame  (V.  Memoir es  dc  V Academic 
des  Belles  Lettres ,  tom.  xii.  p.  %\9-)  il  s’est  bien 
servi  de  ce  passage  comme  une  preuve  qu’Attale 
avoit  des  troupes  Grecques  k  sa  solde. 

Cela  6tant,  il  est  question  de  trouver  unc  £poque 
ou  S parte  fut  prise  pendant  qu’un  roi  Attale  com- 
mandoit  dans  ses  murs.  Si  fhistoire  n’en  fournit 
point  pour  expliquer  ce  passage,  il  faut  avoir  re- 
ef2  cours 
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caurs  a  la  critique  pour  la  r6tablir.  On  peut 
encore  remarquer  qu’il  faut  la  trouver  entre  l’an 
Av.  Ch.  241,  premiere  ann6e  du  premier  roi  Atta- 
lus,  et  l’an  1 84,  terns  de  la  mort  de  Plaute. 

Sparte  fut  prise  par  Antigonus  Doson  en  221. 
V  Plutarch,  in  Cleomen.  p.  819-  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p. 
1 55.  Justin.  I.  xsroiii.  c.  4.  Rolling  Hist.  Anci- 
enne,  tom.  iv.  p.  239-  Petav.  Ration.  Tempor.  t.  i. 
1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  127.  Un  Attalus  r6gnoitalors ;  ce- 
pendant  plusieurs  raisons  m’emp&chent  de  croire, 
qu’il  ait  6t&  question  de  ce  fait.  En  voici  quelques 
unes.  I.  Tous  ies  auteurs  se  taisent  sur  cette 
circonstance.  dependant,  un  secours  conduit  par 
le  roi  de  Pergame  en  personne,  ne  devoit  gu&res 
echappei’  a  l’exactitude  d’un  Plutarque  et  d’un  Po- 
lybe,  qui  nous  ont  d6crit  toutes  les  plus  petites 
particularity  de  cette  guerre  avec  un  si  grand  de¬ 
tail.  II.  L’an  221  Attalus  etoit  bien  loin  de 
pouvoir  sortir  de  ses  etats  pour  aller  secourir  ses 
allies.  Achams,  gouverneur  et  ensuite  roi  d’Asie, 
l’attaquoit,  l’avoit  d6ja  d6pouill£  d’une  partie  de  son 
royaume,  et  le  pressoit  vivement  dans  le  reste. 
Attalus,  qui  prenoit  lui-meme  des  Gaulois  4  sa 
solde,pouvoit-il  se  dessaisirde  ses  propres  troupes  en 
ime  telle  conjoncture,  et  surtout  pouvoit-il  aller 
en  personne  en  Grbce  ?  Environ  le  terns  dont  nous 
parlons,  les  Byzantins,  "ses  anciens  amis,  lui  de- 
mandferent  du  secours  contre  les  Rbodiens ;  il  ne 
put  leur  en  donner.  V,  nbi  supra,  Sevin.  p.  21 7- 
III.  Quand  m£me  lien  d’autre  ne  s’y  opposeroit, 
la  seule  circonstance  d’un  Antiochus  alors  sur  le 
trdne  suffiroit  pour  faire  voir  que  nous  n’y  sommes 
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pas  encore.  Pcen.  Jet.  Ill .  s.  3.  v.  31.  L’an  223  Se- 
leucus  Callinicus  6toit  assis  sur  le  trdne  des  Seleu- 
eides.  V.  Prideaux  Hist,  des  Juifs,  $  Van  223. 
La  r^ponse  que  je  connois  k  cette  preuve  e’est 
de  dire  que  e’etoit  un  des  traits  que  rimitateur 
Latin  avoit  conserve  de  son  module  Grec,  du  terns 
de  qui  un  Antiochus  r^gnoit  peut-etre.  Mais  sui- 
vant  toutes  les  apparences,  Plaute  prit  sem  Poe- 
nulus  du  Xci£x)riJovH);  de  M^nandre.  V.  Menand. 
et  P Inters.  Relig.  Jtynstel.  1709.  p.  96.  Or 
nandre  mourut  l’an  A.  C.  292?  douze  ans  avant  le 
premier  Antiochus.  fetav.  Ration.  Temp.  p.  1. 
/.  Hi.  c.  18.  p.  114. 

Sparte  fut  assieg£e  en  195  par  les  Romains  et 
leurs  allies,  (Liv.  l.xxxiv.  c.  34,  &c.  Just,  l.xxxi.c.  3) 
mais  elle  ne  fut  pas  prise.  Ccpendant  comme  le  cas 
suivant  route  sur  les  monies  principes  j’examinerai 
celui-ci.  I.  L’an  197,  Euiqenes  £toit  roi^  de  PerT 
game,  son  frkre  Attalus  n’6toit  point  associe  k  la 
couronne.  Sevin.  ubi  supra ,  p.  270.  Liu.  1.  xlii .  c:  Id. 
II.  Ce  m£me  Attalus,  aussi  bien  que  son  fr&re,  bien 
loin  de  commander  dans  Sparte,  6toit  actuellement 
dans  l’arm^e  Romaine. 

Dans  ce  petit  raisonnement  j’ai  suivi  la  ponctua- 
tion  la  plus  naturelle  du  passage  qui  rapporte 
Yapud  Regem  Attalum  k  hie  latro  in  Sparta  Juit, 
et  non  a  inde  non  aufugit.  Ceux  qui  adoptent  la 
demise  ponctuation,  toute  dure  qu’ellerend  la  con¬ 
struction,  feront  bien  de  r£fl6chir;  I,  Que  la 
difficult^  de  trouver  une  prise  et  pr^me  un  si&ge  de 
Sparte  pendant  qu’un  Attale  et  qu’un  Antiochus 
r6gnoient  subsiste  en  son  entier ;  et  II.  Qu’il  auroit 
f  t  3  £te 
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6te  ridicule  k  Plaute  de  faire  venir  en  iEtolie  un 
ho  mine  fuyant  de  Sparte  a  Pergame. 

Quelle  est  done  la  correction  que  je  propose  ? 
la  voici ;  au  lieu  de  regem  Attalum  je  lirai  regem 
Aetolum.  Expliquons-nous.  L’an  19 1,  les  iEto- 
liens,  voulant  s’emparer  de  Laced^mone,  envoy&- 
rent  Alexamene  avec  mille.  fantassins  et  trente  ca¬ 
valiers  d’£lite,  en  apparence'pour  secourir  letyran 
Nabis,  mais  en  effet  pour  le  tuer,  ce  qu’ Alexamene 
fit  par  un  coup  de  main  fort  hardi ;  mais  s’amusant 
trop  long  terns  a  piller  les  tresors  du  palais,  les 
Spartiates  reprireht  courage  et  massacr^rent  les 
iEtoliens.  Philopcemen  vint  a  Sparte  avec  Farm6e  I 
Achagenne,  s’en  rendit  maitre,  et  l’ajouta  a  la  ligue  1 
du  P61oponn£se.  Lw.  1.  xxxv.  c.  35,  fyc.  On  * 
feignoit  done  que  ce  soldat  avoit  ete  latro  ou  garde  I 
du  corps,  ( Pitiscus.  Lexic.  sub  mce  Latro.  Serv.  \ 
ad  TErieid.  xii.  v.  7,) .  d’ Alexamene, ef'qu’apr&s  la  j’ 
prise  de  la  ville  par  Philopcemen  il  avoit  £vit£  par  I 
la  fuite  le  sort  de  ses  compagnons.  Comme  les  j  I 
faits  viennent  toujours  au  secours  des  syst&mes  |‘J 
bien  fond6s,  toutes  les  circonstances  qui  embarras- , 
soient  ci-devant  viennent  ici  se  placer  d’elles- ! 
memes.  I.  L’Antiochus  en  question  est  le  Grand 
Antiochus  bien  connu  aux  Romains,  qui  r6gnoit 
depuisunp  trentaine  d’ann^es.  Bienplus,  &  l’epoque,  L 
en  question  il  6toit  actue-llement  a  Chalcis,  ouj 
au  lieu  de  s’occuper  des  preparatifs  de  la  guerre,  il  , 
passoit  Thiver  dans  la  d^bauclie  et  dans  les  plai-  L 
sirs,  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  11;  Justin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  6;  con- 
duite  qui  pouvoit  bien  faire  naitre  chez  ses  enne-  s 
mis  l’expression,  “  Moll i us  quam  regi  AntiochoJ  ,, 
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oculi  curari  solent,”  Plaut.  Pcenul .  Act.  III.  s.  3. 
v,  81,  pour  designer  une  moll  esse  poussSe  4  l’ex- 
c&s.  II.  Quantity  de  circonstances  de  la  pihce 
conviennent  beaucoup  mieux  aux  terns  qui  ont 
suivi  la  seconde  guerre  Punique,  Spoque  de  la 
mort  de  Nabis,  qu’4  1’intervalle  de  la  premiere  41a 
seconde  ou  tomba  la  prise  de  Sparte  par  Antigonus. 
En  voici  deux  assez  frappantes.  Hannon  le  Car- 
thaginois  de  la  piSce,  lorsqu’on  lui  dit  qu’un  jeune 
enfant  avoit  StS  enlevS  de  Carthage,  s’Scria,  “  Proh 
Dii  immortales  !  plurinii  ad  hunc  modum  periere 
pueri  liberi  Carthagine.”  Pcenul.  Act.  V.  s.  &.  v. 
28.  De  tels  enlhvemens  conviennent  mal  au  terns 
oh  les  Carthaginois,  rnalgre  leurs  pertes,  maltres  de 
la  mer,  etoient  sans  ennemi  en  Afrique,  mais  fort 
4  celui  oh  Massanissa,  meme  avail t  la  venue  de 
Scipion  en  Afrique,  faisoit  des  incursions  sur  leurs 
terres  et  vendoit  ses  captifs  aux  marchands  Stran¬ 
gers,  Lvo.  1.  tcocioe.  c.  31 ;  e,t  encore  mieux  4  celui  oh. 
les  Carthaginois,  privSs  de  leurs  armes  et  de  leurs 
vaisseaux,  etoient  en  proie  4  -quiconque  vouloit 
les  attaquer.  Tout  le  mpnde  connoit  la  fameuse 
sc&ne  en  langue  Punique  qui  a  coutS  tant  de  yeilles 
aux  savans.  Quelle  apparence  que  Plaute  eut  su 
lui-m&me,  qu’il  eut  osS  presenter  4  ses  compatri- 
otes  cette  langue,  quand  la  gSnSration  qui  avoit 
combattu  et  connu  les  Carthaginois  Stoit  Steinte, 
au  lieu  que  dix-sept  ans  de  guerre,  qu’une  armSe 
Punique  au  milieu  de  l’ltalie  devoit  la  leur  avoir 

I  fait  connoitre  ?  Quand  mSme  on  supposeroit  qu’il 
l’avoit  trouvS  en  MSnandre  ne  l’auroit-il  pas  rejettS 
comme  un  jargon  barbare  et  inintelligible  ? 

'  F  F  4 
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Je^  ne  connois  que  deux  objections  qu’on  pour- 
roit  me  faire.  I.  On  me  dira  que  je  suppose  le 
soldat  avoir  6t&  iEtolien,  au  lieu  que  la  pikce,  dont  la 
sc&ne  est  en  iEtolie,  le  dit  Stranger.  Mais  Plaute 
explique  lui-meme  ce  qu’il  entend  par  Stranger, 
“  ex  alio  oppido.”  Pcenul.  Act.  III.  s.  1.  v.  57.  ce 
qu’il  pouvoit  &tre  sans  cesser  d’etre  iEtolien.  II. 
Je  donne  le  titre  de  roi  a  Alexam&ne  quoiqu’il  ne 
fut  que  g£n6ral.  Mais  il  faut  etre  peu  instruit 
des  usages  de  l’antiquite  pour  ignorer  que  les  an- 
ciens  attachoient  au  mot  de  roi  une  id6e  bien  plus 
£tendue  que  nous :  on  appelloit  ainsi  tous  ceux  que 
leur  rang  qu  leurs  richesses  ^levoient  au-dessus  des : 
duties;  V.  Donat,  ad  Terent.  Eunuch.  Act.  I.  s.  2. 
v.  88.*  et  Plaute  lui-meme.  y  a  donn6  autre  part, 
(RudenSy  Act.  IV.  s.  2.V.26.)  une  signification  en¬ 
core  plus  6tendue  qu’ici ;  car  si  jamais  sujet  pouvoit 
m&iter  ce  titre  c’6toit  Alexam&ne.  La  commission 
des  iEtoliens  lui  donnoit  une  autorit6  sur  ses 
troupes  qui  6toit  sans,  bornes  et  au-dessus  de  celle 
de  bien  des  rois.  Us  ordonnoient  aux  soldats, 
“  Quicquid  Alexamenum  res  monuisset  subiti 
consilii  capere,  ad  id  quamvis  inopinatum,  temera- 
rium,audax,obedienter  exsequendum  parati  essent; 
ac  pro  eo  acciperent  tanquam  ad  id  unum  agendum 
missos  ab  domo  se  scirent.” 

Au  lieu  done  de  la  le^on  re£ue,  je  lis 

- „ - Hie  Jatro  jn  Sparta  fuit, 

Ut  quidem  ipse,  nobis  dixit,  apud  regem  JEtolum  ; 

Inde  nunc  aufugit  quoniam  capitur  oppidum. 

*  Voyez  aussi  le  Horace  de  Dacier,  tom.  i.  p.  9,  10.  Paris,  J  *09. 
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Je  n’ai  pas  besom,  je  crois,  d’avertir  combien  ce 
changement  6toit  facile  et  ais6  a  faire. 

Cependant  si  l’on  me  disoit  qu’il  y  a  a  la  v^rite 
ici  une  faute  contre  l’histoire,  mais  qu’il.  faut  s’en 
prendre  &  1 ’ignorance  de  Plaute  et  non  a  la  negli¬ 
gence  de  ses  copistes,  il  ne  trouvera  pas  beaueoup 
d’opposition  de  ma  part.  Plaute  6toit  ignorant;  - 
on  ne  sauroit  en  douter.  II  n’y  a  qu’a  comparer 
ses  Mameclimes,  Act.  III.  s.  Q.  v.  56,  8$c.  avec 
les  livres  xxii.  et  xxiii.  de  Justin ,  pour  sentir 
combien  ses  id6es  6toient  confuses  sur  l’histoire  de 
la  Sicile;  comme  le  plan  de  ses  Captifs,  ou  il  fait 
aller  et  revenir  un  homme  de  1’iEtolie  en  Elide  dans 
l’espace  de  quelques  heures,  fait  sentir  quelles 
etoient.  ses  connoissances  sur  la  geographic  de  la 
Gr£ce.  Cependant  j’aimerois  mieux  d6nouer  le 
nceud  que  de  le  couper. 


Lausanne,  1  Avril,  1 7^57'- 

REMARQUES  SUR  QUELQUES  EN- 
DROITS  DE  VIRGILE. 

-■ - Et  te,  maxime  Caesar, 

Qui  nunc  extremis  Asiae  jam  victor  in  oris 
Iinbellem  avertis  Romanis  arcibus  Indttm. 

Virg.  Georg,  lih.ii.v.  161. 

Les  savans  sont  fort  partag^s  sur  les  peuples 
qu’il  faut  ici  entendre  par  Indiens.  Les  uns  veu- 
Jent  que  ce  soient  les  iEthjopiens,  les  autres  piA- 
tendent  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  etre  que  les  habitans  de 
l’Hindostan.  Le  p&re  CatrOu  prend  ce  dernier 
parti ;  il  croit  y  trouver  un  appui  a  son  syst&me  que 

Virgile 
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Virgile  revit  et  corrigea  ses  Bueoliques  la  p£nul- 
ti&me  ann£e-  avant  sa  mort.  En  effet  l’ambassade 
du  roi  Porus,.de  laquelle,  suivant  lui,  il  s’agit  ici, 
tomba  sur  Fan  de  Rome  734,  dix  ans  apres  la  pre¬ 
miere  publication  des  Georgiques.  Pour  moi  je 
ne  saurois  adopter  son  id£e.  Tout  me  parolt  na- 
turel  si  vous  l’entendez  des  iEthiopiens,  tout  r£- 
volte  si  vous  l’entendez  des  Indiens  orientaux.  Je 
n’aurois  point  de  dispute  avec  le  Rev.  P&re  pour 
lui  faire  avouer  que  les  anciens  donnoient  souvent 
aux  iEthiopiens  le  nom  dTndiens,  il  l’avoue  lui- 
meme  formellement.  Tom.  II.  du  Virgile  de  Catrou> 
p.  248,  487.  Mais  coniine  quelque  autre  pourroit 
en  douter  et  que  je;iie  veux  pas  iei  traiter  lamatiere 
ex  professo,  je  le  renverrai  a  la  belle  dissertation 
de  M.  Freret  sur  la  geographic  de  Xenophon,  Me¬ 
moir.  de  V Acad,  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  ro.  p. 
588,  edit.  Paris ,  ou  il  prouve,  a  n’en  laisser  aucun 
doute,  la  v6rit6  que  j’avance.  Si  l’on  demandoit 
pourquoi  on  les  confondoit,  je  dirois  que  leur 
origine  commune,  leur  couleur  basan^e,  et  For 
qui  se  trouve  dans  les  deux  pays  suffisoient  bien 
pour  induire  en  erreur  d’aussi  petits  g^ographes 
que  les  anciens.  Il  ne  s’agit  plus  que  d’examiner 
si  les  paroles  de  Virgile  conviennent  mieux  aux 
Indiens  occidentaux  ou  a  ceux  de  Forient.  Vir¬ 
gile  lui-m6me  sera  son  meilleur  interpr&te.  Il  faut 
trouver  Imcnt-  un  peuple  distingue  assez  par  sa  mol- 
lesse,  pour  que  Virgile  tut  oblige  de  leur  donner 
une  6pith^te  qui  est  bien  loin  de  renfermer  un  com¬ 
pliment  a  son  maltre;  et  voila  justement  ce  que  je 
trouve  au  sujet  des  iEthiopiens.  Strabon  nous  dit 

d’eux  I 
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d’eux  qu’ils  n’dtoient  propreS4ii  k  la  guerre  ni  k  au- 
CUn  emploi  de  la  vie.  Chav  Trpotnroy.tv  ah  7 rapa<nt£ua<r- 
/*£VHV  Trpo?  7T0AfjW0V  out£  7rpo?  aXXov  fiiov.  Strab.  Geog.  1. 
xvii.  p.  56$.  Edit.  Casaub.  II  appuye  extr£mement 
sur  cette  inaptitude  a  la  guerre,  et  il  semble  m^me 
que  c’est  pour  la  d6montrer  qu’il  fait  le  r£cit  d’une 
guerre  dont  je  parlerai  dans  un  moment.  En 
effet  toute  cette  guerre  nous  les  repr6sente  comme 
les  plus  foibles  des  homines;  ils  surprennent  a  la 
vdrite  trois  cohortes  Romaines,  mais  d£s  que  le 
prdfet  de  l’Egypte  marche  contr’eux  avec  dix  mille 
hommes,  trente  mille  dEthiopiens,  la  moitie  a  peine 
armee,  fuyent  en  confusion,  et  le  laissent  p^n^trer 
sans  obstacle  au  coeur  de  leur  pays  :  voila  bien 
Vimbellem  Indum.  Mais  je  doute  qu’on  puisse 
parler  de  la  sorte  des  vrais  Indiens.  Quoiqu’ils  ne 
se  soient  jamais  distingu^s  par  leurs  conqu6tes, 
ils  ne  Font  jamais  dte  par  leur  foiblesse.  Alex¬ 
andre  les  subjugua,  mais  ils  lui  avoient  oppose 
auparavant  une  resistance  infiniment  sup£rieure 
&  celle  qu’il  avoit  eprouv6e  des  autres  peuples  de 
1’Asie.  Voyez  Q.  Curt.  1.  Lv.  c.  4,  s.  16,  qui  donne  a 
des  nations  Indiennes  le  titre  de  ferocissinue.  II. 
II  faut  encore  trouver  un  peuple  voisin  de  l’empire 
Romain  qui  pouvoit  y  faire  des  incursions,  et  qui 
pouvoit  &tre  emp&ches  d’attaquer  les  forteresses 
des  Romains :  avertis  Romanis  ab  arcibus.  L’on 
sent,  a  la  simple  vuc  de  la  carte,  combien  un  tel 
voisinage  convenoit  aux  dEthiopiens.  Ils  etoient 
limitrophes  de  l’Egypte  devenii  province  Romaine 
depuis  la  mort  de  C16opatre.  Voyez  Suet,  in  Cce- 
wr.  August,  c.  18.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  39,  <?.  2. 

Les 
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Les  Indiens  au  coiitraire  6toient  separ&s  des  Ro- 
mains  par  des  pays  immenses,  par  tout  l’empire 
des  Parthes.  J’aimerois  autant  que  Boileau  eut 
lou6  Louis  XIV.  d’avoir  garanti  la  France  des  in¬ 
vasions  des  Siamois,  apr&s  qu’il  eut  re$u  une  am- 
bassade  de  ce  dernier  peuple.  III.  II  faudroit  que 
ce  peuple  en  question  eut  eu  quelque  d6m£16  avec 
les  Romains,  mais  que  la  reputation  et  les  victoires, 
d’Auguste  les  eut  obliges  de  se  tenir  en  repos.* 
Tout  cela  paroit  &tre  exactement  vrai  des  ALthio- 
piens.  Candace,  leur  reine,  fit  .une  invasion  en 
dEgypte  quelques  annees  apres  pendant  que  les 
troupes  Ptomaines  etoient  engages  dans  une  ex¬ 
pedition  en  Arabie.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  v i.  c.  29- 
Strab.  Geog .  1.  xvii.  5 64.  Prideaux  Histoire  des 
Juifssous  Van  avant  Christ  .  L’on  donnem&me 
k  comprendre  que  les  iEthiopiens  avoient  voulu 
remuer  pendant  peut-etre  qu’Auguste  etoit  en 
iEgypte,  puisque  le  pretexte  qu’il s  alieguoient  (sa- 
voir  certains  torts  qu’ils  avoient  re^us  des  anciens 
monarques  dll  pays,  Xtyovruv  u;  ctfutoivro  wo  ruv 
MovocpxuS)  subsistoit  d6ja ;  mais  effrayes  apparem- 
ment  du  bruit  de  ses  expoloits  ils  renvoy&rent  leur 
entreprise  a  des  terns  plus  favorables.  II  n’y  a 
rien  de  pared  dans  le  cas  des  Indiens.  Jamais  ils 
n’ont  eu  de  dem616  avec  les  Romains.  Ils  envoy&- 
rent  a  la  verite  une  ambassade  a  ce  prince,  mais  ce 
fut  uniquement  pour  demander  sa  protection  et 
rendre  hommage  a  ses  vertus,  (Strab.  Geog.  l.xv* 
4 95.  Flori  Histor .  Roman.  1.  iv.  c.  12.)  circon- 

*  Jam  viqtor . avertis. 
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stance  qui  me  continue  dans  Fid6e  qu’il  n’est 
point  question  ici  des  Indiens  orientaux,  ni  de  leur 
ambassade.  Virgile,  habile  adulateur,  auroit-il 
jamais  expos6  des  lecteurs  4  confondre  un  6v6ne- 
ment  aussi  unique,  aussi  flatteur  pour  son  h6ros, 
que  celui  d’un  peuple  libre  qui  vient  de  Fextr6- 
mit6  de  la  terre  rendre  hommage  a  ses  vertus,  k  le 
confondre,  dis-je,  avec  ces  avantages  qu’on  ob- 
tenoit  si  souvent  sur  les  barbares  limitrophes  de 
Fempire? 

Une  autre  raison,  qui  ne  me  permet  pas  d’adop- 
ter  le  systeme  du  P&re  Catrou,  c’est  le  phrase  A  six 
extremis  in  oris.  Quelque  tour  que  le  Rev.  P&re 
tache  de  lui  donner,  on  ne  peut  pas  se  dispenser 
d’avouer,  que  la  second e  ligne  de  celles  que  j’ai 
rapport^es  n’indiquel’endroit  oiiC6sar6toitlorsqu’il 
s  occupoit  k  ce  qui  est  decrit  dans  la  troisi&me.  Or 
C6sar  re$ut  l’ambassade  des  Indiens  a  Samos.  V. 
Dion.  Hist.  Roman.  1.  Iv.  p.  626.  Quelque  licence 
que  lesanciens  se  soient  donnas  dans  Fapplication  du 
mot  d’Asie  aussi  bien  que  ceux  d’Inde,  de  Syrie, 
de  Scytliie,  See.  on  ne  me  persuadera  jamais  qu’ils 
ayent  appell6  les  frontieres  les  plus  recul^es  de 
l’Asie  une  lie  qui  en  forme. l’entr^e.  Au  lieu  que 
l’Egypte,  oil  C£sar  6toit,  separoit  en  effetlAsie  des 
pays  loin  tains  et  inconnus  de  FAfrique,  suivant  un 
|  systeme  fort  re$u  du  terns  de  Virgile,  qui  donnoit 
^’Egypte  k  l’Asie.  V.  Notit.  Orb.  Ant.  Cellar,  tom. 
ii.  l.  iv.  p.  3.  et  Sallust,  in  Jiigurth.  c.  18. 

Voilil  les  raisons  qui  nfengagent  k  rejetter  le 
systfeme  du  Pkre  Catrou,  et  a  croire  que  notre  poete 
ne  vouloit  parler  dans  cet  endroit  que  des  iEthio- 

piens. 
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piens.  II  ne  reste  qu’a  examiner  deux-  de  ses  ob¬ 
jections  contre  mon  opinion,  lesquelles  me  parois- 
sent  assez  foibles.  Iment<  Les  iEthiopiens,  dit-il, 
£toient-ils  assez  considerables  dans  la  bataille  d’Ac- 
tium  pour  ne  la  repr6senter  que  par  la?  tom.  LX.p. 
24 9 ;  peut-6tre  que  non.  En  tout  cas  c’est  a  ceux 
qui  le  croyent  &  le  soutenir.  Cette  objection  ne 
me  regarde  pas,  moi  qui  ne  parle  point  des  iEthio- 
piens  auxiliaires  d’ Antoine,  mais  comme  vou- 
lant  faire  la  guerre  en  leur  propre  nom.  II.  Vir- 
gile  devoit  avoir  fini  son  second  livre  avant  la  ba-  : 
taille  d’Actium :  soit,  quoique  Donat  n’ait  beaucoup 
de  poids  dans  mon  esprit.  Mais  il  ne  publia  les 
Georgiques  que  Fannie  apr&s,  et  je  crois  bien  qu’il 
les  retoucboitjusqu’au  jour  de  leur  publication.  I 


A  Lausanne,  13  Mai,  17571 

HEMARQUES  CRITIQUES  SUR  UN  PAS¬ 
SAGE  DE  VIRGILE. 

Nam  qua  Pellaei  gens  fortunata  Canopi 
Accolit  effuso  siagnantem  flumine  Nilum, 

Et  circum  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  phaselis  ; 

Qu'aque  Pharetratas  vicinia  Persidis  urget, 

Et  viridcm  iEgyptum  nigr&  faicundat  arenvl, 

Et  diversa  mens  septem  discurrit  in  ora 
Usque  coloratis  aniuis  devexus  ab  Indis. 

Omnis  in  hac  certain  regio  jacit  arte  salutem. 

Virg.  Georg,  iv.  v.  287. 

I 

Ce  passage  a  bien  cout6  des  veilles  aux  savans  ^ 
C’est  proprcment  la  quatri&me  ligne  qui  en  fai  L 

toutj 
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toute  la  difficult^.  Le  voisinage  du  Nil  et  de  la 
Perse  choque.les  premiers  principes  de  la  geogra¬ 
phic  et  parolt  inconcevable,  sur  tout  se  trouvant 
dans  Virgile  qui  rEunissoit  les  connoissances  du 
savant  aux  talens  du  bel-esprit.  On  s’est  pris 
diversement  pour  s’en  tirer.  Les  uns  ont  cru  le 
texte  corrompu ;  les  autres  ont  voulu  l’expliquer. 
Encore  ceux-ci  ont-ils  suivi  des  routes  differentes ; 
on  a  rapprochE  la  Perse  du  Nil ;  on  a  reculE  le  Nil 
jusqu’st  la  Perse.  Voyons  quel  sentiment  il  nous 
convient  le  mieux  d’embrasser. 

Je  ne  fais  qu’indiquer  la  correction  de  M.  de  Se- 
grais  qui  transposoit  rEciproquement  les  vers  Qu(i- 
que  Pharetratce ,  8$c.  Et  viridem,  §c.  de  maniEre 
que  les  quatre  premieres  lignes  se  rapport'oient  au 
Nil  et  a  l’Egypte,  et  les  quatre  derniEres  a  l’lndus, 
fleuve  limitrophe  de  la  Perse.  (1)  M.  Huet  a  si 
bien  refute  cette  Emendation  (2)  qu’&  moins  d’avoir 
perdu  l’esprit  on  ne  sauroit  l’admettre :  aussi 
quoique  M.  de  Segrais  fut  trEs  bel-esprit  (3)  il 
n’avoit  ni  la  pEnEtration  ni  l’Erudition  nEcessaire 
pour  faire  un  bon  critique.  (4) 

L’opinion  qui  trouve  des  Perses  sur  les  bords  du 
Nil  est  celle  du  Pere  Catrou.  Il  la  propose  avee 
sa  confiance  ordinaire,  et  il  faut  convenir  que  son 
systEme  est  job.  Il  fait  venir  un  passage  de  Sal- 
luste  pour  nous  apprendre  que  les  Perses  passErent 
en  Afrique  aprEs  la  mort  deleur  gEnEral  Hercule, 
qu’ils  y  prirent  le  nom  de  Nomades  ou  Numides, 
6t  qu’ils  s’Etendirent  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  de 
I’ Afrique  intErieure.  “  Voici  done  un  grand  em¬ 
pire  Etabli  en  Afrique  par  les  Persans  qui  bordent 

l’Egypte, 


(1)  V.  Re- 
cueildeDis- 
sertationsde 
Philologie, 
&c.  publ. 
par  l’Abb6 
Tilladet;  les 
Dissert,  de 
M.  de  Se¬ 
grais  et  de 
M.  Huet. 
sont  au  vol. 

ii.  p.  22 — 
68. 

(2)  Ibid.  p. 
54s 

(3) .Siecle 
de  D>uis 
XIV.  tom. 

iii.  p.  312. 

(4) Huetii 
Commeut. 
p.  264. 
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(1)  Virgile 
de  Catrou, 
tom.  ii.  p. 
481. 


(2)  Sallust, 
in  Bell.  Jn- 
.gurtli.c.  17. 


l’Egypte,  etqui  la  serrent  du  c6t6  occidental,  mais 
sur  tout  la  Haute  Egypte.”  (1)  II  essaye  ensuite 
de  repondre  a  quelques  objections  qu’on  pouvoit 
lui  faire,  mais  il  n’a  point  pr^venu  les  miennes.  II 
fautconvenir  aveclui  que,  quoique  Salluste  nenous 
donne  cette  tradition  que  d’un  air  peu  assure,  (fides 


ejus  rei  penes  auctoris  crit,)  (2)  il  nous  la  donne 
pourtant,  et  ce  qui  £toit  bon  pour  riiistorien  l’6toit 
surement  pour  le  poete ;  comme  on  ne  peut  lui  dis- 
puter  que  Virgile  ne  se  soit  plu  a  designer  les  co¬ 
lonies  du  nom  des  pays  dont  elle  venoient:  mais  je 
dis,  Iment*  que  la  tradition  en  question  (quand  m&me 
elle  conviendroit  au  sens  de  Virgile)  n’6toit  pas  de 
nature  a  pouvoir  en  etre  employee,  et  IIment-  qu’elle 
n’y  convient  pas. 

jmem.  y  a  (|e  certains  traits  d’histoire  ancienne, 
vrais  ou  faux,  qui  vont  bien  dans  un  poeme ;  ils  d£- 
lassent  le  lecteur  et  ils  donnent  bonne  id6e  du  sa- 
voir  du  poete,  mais  des  qu’on  les  y  fait  entrer  (sur- 
tout  quand  ce  n’est  qu’en  allusion)  on  les  suppose 
deja  connus  de  tout  le  monde,  et  ils  doivent  f&tre 
en  efFet.  Mais  cette  colonie  des  Persans  ne  peut 
point  avoir  place  dans  cette  classe.  Salluste,  qui 
1c  premier  l’avoit  tir£  des  livres  Puniques  du  roi 
Hiempsal,  avoue,  que  c’6toit  ab  ed  fama  quce  pie - 
rosque  obtinet  diver  sum,  En  efFet  un  Hercule,  g6- 
n£ral  des  Medes,  des  Perses,  et  des  Arm6niens, 
mort  en  Espagne,  est  si  totalement  oppos6  aux  no¬ 
tions  communes,  qu’il  faudroit  qu’un  lecteur  fut 
averti  d’avance  de  ce  qu’on  vouloit  lui  dire, 
pour  pouvoir  y  comprendre  quelquc  chose.  Il 
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fcut  pu  donner  lieu  a  une  Episode,  a  line  descrip¬ 
tion,  mais  pour  une  allusion  aussi  courte,  autant 
sans  preparation,  non  seulement  Virgile,  mais  m&me 
le  pedant  Properce  l’auroit  surement  exclu. 

Les  traits  les  plus  fabuleux,  mais  dans  la  bouche 
de  tout  le  monde,  les  Gorgones,  les  Jardins  des 
Hesperides,  avec  tous  leurs  prodiges,  pouvoient  £tre 
re^us  plutot  que  cette  tradition,  vraie  peut-etre, 
mais  heurtarit  de  front  toutes  les  id6es  du  vulgairc. 

De  plus  elle  £toit  nouvelle,  autre  circonstance  fa- 
cheuse.  Virgile  doit  avoir  6crit  les  lignes  en  ques¬ 
tion  au  plus  tard  d’abord  apres  lamort  de  Cornelius 
Gallus,  (1)  l’an  de  Rome  72b.  (2)  Salluste  avoit  (i)Serv.ad 
6crit  la  Guerre  Jugurthine  dans  sa  retraite,  (3)  en-  Jci.°s'x* 
viron  fan  71 1  ou  712.  Or  Salluste  6toit  le  premier  f*  Augf£n' 
qui  fit  connoitre  a  ses  compatriotes  I’opinion  des  66-Crevier. 
Numides  sur  leur  propre  origine,  en  traduisant  les  Empereurs, 

,  ,  ,  1  1  „  r  .  .  .  tom.i.  p.  72. 

morceaux  de  la  langue  Punique  qui  en  traitoient.  (3)  Saiiust. 
Quinze  ans,  qui  s’£toient  £coul6s  depuis  la  publi- £J(v.Cp. 
cation  de  cet  ouvrage,  bien  loin  de  l’avoir  mis  40<D 
entre  les  mains  de  tout  le  monde,  ne  devoient  (vu 
j  lararete  des  livres  et  les  troubles  des  terns)  l’avoir 
!  fait  connoitre  qu’a  un  petit  nombre  de  curieux,  de 
*  gens  particulibrement  adonnes  &  l’^tude  des  anti- 
quites  de  leur  patrie.  Peut-etre  que  Virgile  ne 
1’avoit  pas  encore  vu,  mais  k  coup  sur  de  mille  de 
1  ses  lecteurs  (et  un  poete  n’^crit  pas  seulement  pour 
les  savans)  k  peine  sen  trouvoit  un  qui  I’eut  eu 
Cntre  les  mains.  Virgile  seroit-il  all£  rechercher 
dans  un  tel  £crivain,  des  idees  aussi  singuli&res  que 
leur  auteur  6toit  nouveau  P  Et  ou  les  est-il  all6 
cbercher  ?  Dans  le  Latium  peut-£tre  ou  tout  au 
vol,  iv.  g  g  plus 
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plus  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’ltalie.  Un  certain  norm 
bre  de  personnes^connoit  toujours  bien  Fhistoire  de 
sa  patrie.  Point  du  tout :  a  toutes  les  autres  cir- 
constances  propres  h  embarrasser  ses  lecteurs,  il 
auroit  joint  l’61oignement  des  lieux,  il  seroit  all£ 
en  Perse  pour  en  faire  venir  une  colonie  en  Afri- 
que  afm  de  pouvoir  dire  qu’ils  habitoient*  pr&s  des 
bords  du  Nil.  Les  exemples  que  le  Pfere  Catrou  ap- 
porte  corame  semblables  a  celui-ci  ne  le  sont  point. 
Il  n’y  a  jamais  eu  qu’une  voix  sur  le  pays  d’ou 
sortoient  les  Toscans,  ni  sur  les  ancetres  de  ceux 
de  Cumes.  Depuis  qu’H6rodote  avoit  parl6  de  la 
premiere  migration  (1)  il  a6te  suivi  par  une  foule 
d’autres,  (2)  etVarron,  (3)  aussi  bien  que  Caton, 
(4)  avoient  si  bien  6clairci  la  fondation  des  princi¬ 
ples  villes  de  l’ltalie  qu’il  n’y  restoit  que  peu  ou 


meme  siecle  que  Virgile  (5)  n’a  point  h£sit6  d’af- 
firmer  la  mfime  chose  que  lui  sur  la  fondation  de 
Cumes.  (6) 

II.  Mais  en  second  lieu  jedis  que  cette  tradition, 
vraie  ou  fabuleuse,  ancienne  ou  moderne,  connue 
ou  obscure,  ne  convient  nullement  au  sens  de  Vir¬ 
gile.  Suivant  le  P.  Catrou  lui-meme  il  falloit  quele 
peuple  en  question  touchat  les  bords  du  Nil ;  or  a 
suivre  la  narration  de  Salluste  nous  trouverons  que  , 
les  Numides  Persans  n’6toient  point  dans  ce  cas,  et 
que  leur  pays  6toit  tr£s  61oign6  du  Nil  et  de 
l’Egypte.  Il  est  difficile  de  fixer  au  juste  les  bornes 
des  divers  peuples  de  l’Afrique,  c’est  parcequ’ils  > 
n’en  avoient  point  de  bien  d6termin£es,  et  qu’ils 
changeoient  (comme  nous  le  dit  Virgile  lui-meme) 
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(1)  Ieurs  habitations  lorsqu’ils  ne  trouvoient  plus  (1)  Omnia 
de  p&turage  la  ou  ils  6toient.  Cependant  comme  “raSrius 
toute  l’Afriqueetoit  peupl^e,  lcurs  erreurs  ne  pou-  AferBgfe,. 
voient  pas  s'^tendre  bien  loin,  et  on  a  cm  pouvoir  Laremqne. 

•  •  n.  •  1  Virgil. 

leur  assigner  de  certames  limites  qu  ils  ne  passoient  Georg,  i.  in. 
gu^res.  De  cette  mani&re  on  a  donn£  la. riviere  v'34j‘ 
Tusca  pour  borne  orientale  de  la  Numidie.  (2)  (2)Piin. 
Cette  rivi&re,  situ£e  plus  k  l’occident  que  Carthage,  v.c.‘s.a‘  * 
<6toit  £loign£e  de  plus  de  la  moiti£  de  la  largeur  de  ^orb.An- 
l’Afrique  du  Nil,  avec  lequel  ces  peuples  n’avoient  pJ;stgmpiL 
aucun  commerce,  de  sorte  que  j’aiinerois  autant  m- 
parler  du  voisinage  du  Portugal  et  de  la  Pologne 
que  de  celui  de  ces  deux  nations.  Si  Ton  me  t6- 
pondoit  que  telles  a  la  verit6  pouvoient  6tre  les 
bornes  de  la  Numidie  du  terns  de  Salluste  et  de 
Pline,  mais  que  dans  les  anciens  terns,  dont  il  s’agit 
ioi^  elles  s’6tendoient  bien  plus  loin,  "ma  r6plique 
seroit  facile ;  je  lui  dirois  qu’il  fonde  son  objection 
sur  un  fait  qu’il  suppose  mais  dont  il  n’apporte 
point  de  preuvc;  que  Salluste  n’insinue  nulle  part 
lien  de  pared  ;  qu’au  contraire  il  dit  express^ment 
que  tous  les  peuples  vaincus  re^urent  le  nom  des 
Numides  leurs  vainqueurs.  Je  sais  .bien  qu’apres 
Juba,  la  Nupiidie  se  r6tr£cit,  et  qu-’une  bonne  partie 
de  ce  royaume  pritlenom  de  Mauritanie;  (3)  mais  (3)  Cellar, 
cela  arriva  dans  un  terns  bien  post^rieur  non  seule-  Ant!q.?om. 
ment  k  f^tablissement  des  Perses  en  Afrique  mais  ”-Pars2-P* 
memeau  terns  de  Salluste:  a  la  v6rit6  le  P&re  Catrou, 
pour  accabler  ses  adversaires,  nous  cite  un  passage 
de  Salluste,  “Africa  interior  pars  pier aque  ab  Nu- 
midis possessa  est ,”  d’ou  il  conclutque  leur  empire 
(puisqu’il  renfermoit  la  plus  grande  partie  de  l’Af- 
g  g  2  lique 
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rique  int^rieure)  alloit  jusqu’au  Nil  et  la  Haute 
Egypte,  Mais  je  lui  nie  son  principe  et  sa  conse¬ 
quence.  Dans  deux  Editions  assez  bonnes  (1)  que 
j’ai  de  Salluste,  au  lieu  d 'interior  on  a  inferior ,  ce 
qui  fait  un  sens  bien  different,  sans  qu’il  soit  fait 
mention  de  differente  le^on.  Interior ,  par  rap¬ 
port  a  l’Afrique,  ne  sauroit  signifier  que  la  partie 
situ^e  fort  avant  dans  les  terres.  Mais,  sans  nous 
arr&ter  au  sentiment  de  Soldus  qui  y  donne  un  sens,  1 
dont  on  ne  pourroittrouver  d’exemple,  Glareanus 
(2)  en  offre  deux  pour  le  mot  inferior.  II  peut 
signiiicr  la  partie  de  l’Afrique  la  plus  prfcs  de  la  mer 
et  de  l’embouchure  des  rivi&res,  ou  bien  la  partie  , 
occidentale  de  cette  region.  Sans  m’arr&ter  4  exa¬ 
miner  ces  diff6rentes  explications,  puisqu’elles  me 
sont  egalement  favorables,  je  ne  dirai  qu’un  mot 
sur  la  hardiesse  du  P&rc  Catrou,  qui  ose  ainsi  falsi¬ 
fier  un  auteur  entre  les  mains  de  tout  le  monde 
pour  le  plier  &  ses  syst&mcs.  Etoit-ce  exces  d’inat- 
tention  ?  Etoit-ce  manque  de  bonne  foi?  Je  n’ai 
garde  de  decider:  mais  le  caract&re  de  confrere  du 
Pere  Hardouin  est  bien  loin  de  fournir  un  pr6juge 
en  sa  faveur.  Je  lui  nie  aussi  sa  consequence. 
Admettons  son  interior,  donnons-lui  toute  l’£ten- 
due  possible,  n’y  mettons  d'autres  bornes  que  la 
longitude  de  Catabaltomus,  borne  de  l’Afrique 
meme  suivant  Salluste,  (3)  il  restera  toujours  une 
immense  etendue  de  pays  avant  que  d’arriver  en 
Egypte,  les  Garamantes,  les  Blemmyes,  et  les  d£-  F 
serts  de  la  Lybie.  Sans  compter  que  Yurget  de 
Virgile  indique  ce  qui  est,  non  ce  qui  etoit,  un 
poete  de  nos  jours  diroit-il  que  la  Toscane  toucha  k  (  • 

la 
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la  Sicile  parceque  les  Toscans  d’autrefois  poss6- 
doient  toute  l’ltalie  jusqu’au  detroitde  Messiner(l)  p) 

Les  Persans  de  l’autre  c6t6  du  Nil  ne  sont  pas 
plus  reels.  S£n£que  nous  parle  bien  d’une  nation 
vers  les  cataractes  qui  avoit  plac£e  la  par  les 
Persans,  mais  il  ne  nous  dit  point  qu’elle  6toit  Per- 
sanne  elle-meme,  Au  contraire,  a  enjugerpar  les 
coutuines  de  la  nation  des  Perses,  c’6toit  une  de  ces 
nations  sujettes  a  son  empire,  mais  difF6rente  d’elle- 
meme,  qu’elle  transported  hors  de  •  son  pays  par 
diverses  raisons  de  politique,  comme  elle  avoit  fait 
a  l’6gard  des  Brapchides,(2)  des  Egyptiens,(3)  des 
Hyrcaniens,(4)  des  Eretriens,(5)  des  Barc£eens,(6)  Reb.  Alex. 
&c.  II  n’est  pas  meme  naturel  de  croire  que  les  (s)  ken®. 
Persans  s’eioignassent  volontiers  de  leurs  pays; 
eux  qui  y  jouissoient  de  si  grands  privrlbges(7)  et  £,1°^ 
qui  m^prisoient  ou  estimoient  les  autres  peuples  steph. 

&  proportion  qu’ils  etoient  eioignes  on  voisins de  la  iSsVrtde 
terse. (8)  . 

En  voici  assez,  et  peut-£tr‘e  trop,  sur  Je  systeme  ^cadfdes 
du  J6suite.  II  nousreste  &  examiner  celui  de  M.  Belies  Let- 

TT  .  tres.p.  58«. 

Huet,  nom  cher  aux  savans,  et  qui  conservera  (5)Crevier. 

jamais  sa  place  dans  les  fastes  de  la  literature  k  Empereni*. 
c6te  de  ceux  de  ses  amis  les  Sirmonds,  les  Petaus,  g™; v,u  p* 
et  les  Bochards.  II  a  fait  une  dissertation  sur  cette  ^6)  Hero- 

dot.  I.  iv,  p* 

question,  mais  je  crains  qu’elle  ne  soit  de  ces  pro-  in¬ 
ductions  qui  peuvent  nuire  a  une  reputation  sim.  Xcno- 
laaissante,  sans  pouvoir  ajouter  k  une  reputation  jS!’*edr°" 
dablie.  II  y  verse  l’erudition  k  pleines  mains,  mais  Pr*c,Pue* 

:e  n’est  pas  ce  que  j’y  trouve  k  redire.  Son  sujet  la  (8)  Hero, 
’omportoit,  ii  la  demandoitm&me.  Mais  j’y  aurois  64.” 
roulu  plus  de  choix  dans  ses  citations,  plus  de  netr 
g  g  3  tet£ 
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tete  dans  ses  id£es,  plus  de  methode  dans  son  plan; 
j’y  cherchois  l’esprit  philosophique  qui  rassemble, 
je  n’y  ai  trouv6  que  l’esprit  compilateur  qui  ra- 
masse.  .  f 

Le  fonds  de  son  systkme  revient  a  ceci.  Les 
anciens,  petits  g^ographes,  croyoient  que  la  mer 
Indienne  et  Persanne  n’^toit  qu’un  grand  lac  der- 
ri&re  lequel  etoit  une  grande  £tendue  de  terre  qui 
joignoit  1’Inde  a  1’iEthiopie,  pays  que  les  anciens 
confondoient  souvent;  que  le  Nil,  dont  la  source 


£toit  en  Asie,  traversoit  ces  terres  par  un  grand 
detour  pour  arriver  enfEthiopie ;  et  qu’ainsi,  corame 
il  traversoit  l’lnde  et  que  l’lnde  touche  &  la  Perse, 
on  pouvoit  l’appeller  voisin  de  la  Perse.  Quarante 
a  cinquante  citations  viennent  prouver  tout  ceci. 
II  me  seroit  ennuyeux  de  les  6pluclier  toutes  les 
unes  apr&s  les  autres  quand  meme  j’aurois  tous  les 
auteurs  all£gu6s.  Trois  remarques  gen6rales  que 
je  ferai  en  retrancheront  la  plus  grande  partie; 
quatre  ou  cinq  qui  vont  plus  au  fait  que  les  autres 
me  resteront,  lesquelles  j’examinerai  c\  part. x 

pent.  pjne  ]301ine  partie  des  autorit&s  de  M.  Huet 
tombent  d’elles-m&mes  comme  trop  vagues  ou  trop 
obscures.  Je  ne  fais  point  de  difficult^  d’avouer 
que  je  n’entends  point  Vibius  Sequester,'  quand  il 
ditque  le  Gauge  est  lascule  riviere  qui  coule  vers 
le  levant  avec  le  midi,  non  plus  que  Solin  (iualgr6 
l’explication  de  M.  Huet)  lorsqu’il  veut  que  le  Nil 
et  1’Eupbrate  soient  situes  “  ad  modam  ejusdem 
perpendiculi ni  H^liodore,  qui  pretend  que  le'Nilai 
sa  source  la  ou  le  climat  de  l’orieiit  Unit  et  celui  dui 
midi  commence.  Lorsquc  FEgyptien  Nonnus  me 
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dit  que  la  mer  Arabique  retentit  des  coups  des 
combats  de  Bacchus  je  le  regarde  comme  la  ridi¬ 
cule  amplification  d’un  poete  oriental,  et  je  ne 
pense  pas  a  l’appliquer  a  la  geograpliie.  Quand 
lagr£able  Ovide  rassemble  k  la  cour  de  Cepheus 
tant  de  difFerentes  nations,  je  n’y  fais  pas  attention, 
puisqu’outre  que  les  po'etes,  aussi  bien  que  les  ro- 
manciers,  out  coutume  de  faire  trouver  a  la  cour 
de  leurs  rois  les  gens  des  pays  les  plus  £loign6s,  il 
n’est  pas  plus  favorable  (a  l’examiner  a  la  rigueur) 
a  M.  Huet  qu’a  moi.  II  n’est  pas  plus  naturel  de 
trouver  des  Nabotlueans  et  des  habitans  de  la  Pa¬ 
lestine  a  la  cour  du  roi  des  Indes,  qu’il  ne  Test  de 
faire  venirdes  Bactriens  etdes  Indiens  eniEthiopie. 
Je  fais  le  meme  jugement  des  passages  d’JEschyle 
et  de  Stace.  L’iEthiopie  etoit  en  effet  orientale 
pour  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  qui  ne  faisoient 
attention  qu’aux  points  cardinaux. 

jjmcnt.  jj  en  a  beauC0Up  qUi  rapprochent  k  la 
verity 1’Inde  et  1’iEthiopie;  mais  quand  on  considde 
la  chose  de  plus  pres  on  voit  que  ce  n’est  unique- 
ment  qu’une  m£prise  et  une  confusion  de  nom. 
On  connoissoit  bien  1’iEthiopie  mais  on  l’appelloit 
1’Inde;  Ton  lie  se  m^prenoit  point  sur  la  situation 
.de  l’lnde  mais  on  lui  donnoit  le  nom  d’iEthiopie. 
Ainsi  on  pouvoit  dire  que  le  Nil  avoit  sa  source 
dans  l’lnde,  non  dans  l’lnde  Asiatique  mais  dans 
l’Africaine,  et  l’on  pouvoit  assurer  qu’un  tel  faisoit 
un  voyage  aux  Indes  lorsqu’en  effet  il  n’alloit 
qu’en  iEthiopie.  Parmi  d’autres  causes  void  la 
principale  raison  de  cette  reciprocity  de  nom.  Les 
jEthiopiens  (d^ja  nommes  ainsi)  habitoient  sur  les 
g  g  4  bords 
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bords  de  l’lndus,  d’ou  ils  all&rent  dans  le  pays  att 
dessus  de  1’iEgypte  conservant  leurancien  nomren 
meme  terns  qu'ils  donntbrent  celui  d’Inde  a  leur 
nouvelle  patrie.(l)  Une  telle  explication  d6brouille 
bien  la  difficult^,  mais  fait  tomber  les  armes  a  M. 
Huet.  Une  erreur  de  nom  ne  lui  suffisoit  point,  il 
lui  en  falloit  nn  de  fait  qui  etabllt.  l’existence  de 
son  continent  imaginaire,  qui  s’etendoit  depuis  le 
pays  des  Garamantes  jusqu’a  celui  des  Seres,  etau- 
quel  les  anciens  donnoient  indifferemment  le  nom 
d’lnde  et  celui  dAEthiopie.  M.  Huet  sent 
coinbien  cette  difference  lui  est  essentielle,  puis- 
qu’apr&s  avoir  avou^tout  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire(2) 
sur  les  iEthiopiens  dans  le  Levant  et  les  Indiens 
dans  le  midi  il  se  contredit  quelques  pages  apres,  (3) 
et  s’6chauffe  beaucoup  contre  les  critiques  qui 
veulent  que  1’iEthiopie  se  soit  appellee  autrefois 
l’lnde.  Apr&s  cette  explication  on  voit  ik  quoi. 
servent  ses  citations  d’H6rodote,  d’Agalarchide,, 
d’Hygin,  de  S&i&que,  de  St.  Chrysostome,  de  Non- 
nus,  de  Th6ophylacte,.d’Eumenius,  de  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  et  de  Procope. 

Ulmem.  jyans  quelques  autres  autorit^s,  plus 
pressantes  peut-etre,  M.  Huet  n’obscrve  point 
une  precaution  tres  necessaire  a  prendre.  Il  cite 
indifferermnent  tous  ceux  qui  paroissent  contenir 
quelque  chose  de  favorable  a  sa  cause,  sans  faire 
attention  au  terns  ou  ils  ont  vecu,  commc  si  c’etoit 
rendre  vraisemblable  Ferre ur  de  Virgile  en  d£ter- 
rant  quelque  chose  de  pareil  dans  un  £crivain  qui 
a  v£cu  six  cens  ans  avail t  ou  apr&s  lui.  Les  con- 
noissances  g^ographiques  encore  plus  qu’aucunes 

autres 
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autres  sont  dans  un  flux  et  reflux  continuel.  Les 
voyages,  les  conquetes,  le  commerce,  les  6tendent: 
les  transmigrations,  le  partage  des  6tats,  la  barba¬ 
ric,  les  retr^cissent.  Les  occidentaux  ont  eu  la- 
dessus  leur  aurore,  leur  midi,  et  leur  couchant. 

Du  terns  des  premiers  Grecs  on  se  boraoit  a  la 
Gr&ce  et  ;\  l’Asie  mineure.  L’occident  n’6toit  pas 
connu,(l)  l’orient  ne  l’6toit  que  par  des  fables.  0)  Joseph. 

r  v  ,  ,  1  A  ,  1.  i-  contr. 

Les  voyages  de  leurs  sages  et  les  conquetes  de  Appion.p. 
leurs  h6ros  leur  ouvrirent  celui-ci.  Ils  connurent  1038' 
et  devinrent  esclaves  des  Romains  presqu’en  meme 
terns.  Pendant  quelques  si^cles  ces  deux  peuples  -ip: 
connoissoient  1a.  terre  beaucoup  moins  que  nous, 
mais  beaucoup  plus  que  leurs  anc&tres.  Pendant 
cette  p6riode  les  Strabons  et  les  Plines  £crivirent; 
c’^toit  le  grand  jour  des  connoissances.  Les  Arabes 
vinrent,  subjugu&rent  tout,  et.  obscurcirent  tout. 

L’orient  se  referma  aux  occidentaux  et  la  nuit  fut 
longue.  M.  Iiuet,  voulant  expliquer  les  opinions  et 
les  connoissances  du  si&cle  d’ Auguste,  (et  Virgile 
6toit  plutdt  au-dessus  qu’au-dessous  de  son  si£cle,) 
n’auroit  du  "citer  que  des  auteurs  de  la  seconde 
p6riode.  II  me  dispensera  done  d’examiner  les 
t^moignages  de  Pindare,  d’iEschyle,  de  Cedrenus, 
de  Benjamin  de  Tud&le,  d’Aben  Ezra,  de  Vincent, 
de  Beauvais,  de  Marc  Paule,  et  de  Cocceius  Sabel- 
licus. 

Ex£cutons  a  present  notre  promesse  et  exami- 
nons  un  peu  plus  particuli^rement  quelques  auto- 
rit6s  qui  m6ritent  d’etre  titles  de.la  foule. 

jment.  p0iybe  nous  dit,  &  ce  que  M.  Huet  assure, 
que  l’Asie  et  l’Afrique  se  touchoient  par  1’iEthiopie, 

d’oii 
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d’ou  il  conclut  pour  l’existence  dc  son  continent 
derri&re  la  mer  Indicnne.  Mais  quoique  ce  pas¬ 
sage  paroisse  plausible  au  premier  abord  il  se  re- 
duit  presquA  l  ien.  1.  Poly  be  ne  nous  ledit  point 
de  la  manure  que  M.  Huet  suppose.  Il  ne  le 
donne  point  comme  sa  propre  opinion,  ni  comme 
celle  des  gens  de  lettres  de  son  terns ;  il  raconte 
seulement,  a  propos  de  l’ignorance  de  ses '  contem- 
porains  sur  la  geographic,  qu’on  ignoroit  presque 
tout  ce  qui  6toit  au  septentrion  de  Narbonne,  et 
qu’on  ne  savoit  pas  bien  si  l’Asie  et  l’Afrique  etoient 
contigues,  ou  si  elles  etoient  separees  par  la  mer, 
tout  comme  Varron  a  traite  dc  fabuleux  toute 
Fhistoire  Grecque  avant  les  01ympiades,(l)  sans 
que  ni  l’un  ni  l’autre  ayent  voulu  traiter  de  faux 
tout  ce  qu’on  rapportoit  et  qui  etoit  anterieur  &  leurs 
epoques  ou  au-dela  de  leurs  bornes.  2.  Polybe, 
quand  meme  il  diroit  tout  ce  qu’on  lui  fait  dire, 
n’affirme  rien  du  tout  de  l’origine  du  Nil,  article 
non  moins  essentiel  que  la  jonction  des  deux  con- 
tinens.  3.  Depuis  le  terns  de  Polybe  a  celui  de 
Virgile  on  avoit  acquis  de  nouvelles  lumieres  sur 
cette  matierc.  Eudoxe,  fuyant  Ptoiemee  Lathy rus, 
avoit  fait  le  tour  de  rAf’rique.(2)  Des  Indiens 
avoient  ete  jettes  par  les  temp6tes  sur  les  c6tes 
d’Alleraagne.(S)  Le  Roi  des  Su&ves  les  donna  au 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.(4)  Strabon,  4  la  v6- 
rite,(5)  r^voque  en  doute  le  voyage  d’Eudoxus,mais 
lorsque  Virgile  ^crivit  il  passoit  pour  surement 
vrai,  et  Strabon  lui-m&me,  quoiqu’il  rejette  cette 
preuve,  regardoit  bien  l’Afrique  comme  une  p£nin- 
sule.(6) 

IImcrt*  Alexandre 
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jjment.  Alexandre  s’imagina,  sur  quelques  res- 
semblances  qu’il  t’rouva  de,  l’lnde  au  Nil,  quc 
I  c’6toit  une  seule  et  m&me  rivifcre.  Jen  conviens, 
et  j’avoue  meme  que,  conime  cc  regis  ad  exemplum 
totus  componitur  orbis”  ee  pouvoit  bien  etre  lopi- 
nion  favorite  de  la  cour  pendant  quelque  terns ; 
mais  par  la  meme  raison  comrne  il  d^couvrit  son 
erreur  bientdt  apres,(l)  elledevoit  avoir  perdu  tout 
son  credit,  d’autant  plus  que  l’intervalle  n’etoit  pas 
assez  grand  pour  qu’elle  cut  pu  prendre  racine 
dans  les  esprits.  Apr&s  une  telle  experience  on 
devoit  m£me  etre  devenu  plus  reserve  a  admettre 
les  relations  et  les  conjectures  qui  joignoient  les 
deux  continens,  et  qui  trouvoient  le  Nil  dans 
quelque  riviere  des  Indes. 

ITIoent.  j0SCp|ie  (dit-011)  place  la  source  du  Nil, 
qu’il  appelle  Geon,  a  l’orient.  Cela  est  vrai  dans 
un  certain-  sens.  Mais  en  m£me  terns  il  cst  facile 
de  voir  qu’il  parloit  de  ce  qu’etoit  ce  fleuve  du 
terns  qu’il  arrosoit  le  Paradis  'terrestre,  et  non  de 
ce  qu’il  £toit  de  son  terns,  6tant  appareminent  dans 
l’id£e  de  eeux  qui  croyent  que  la  chute, d’Adam  et 
ensuite  le  deluge  avoient  apport6  un  grand  change- 
men  t  a  la  terre- primitive.*  -  Je  ne  demande  d’autres 
preuves  de  ce  que  j’avance  que  les  paroles  rn&mes 
de  Josephe.  Il  dit  que  le  jardin  d’Eden  £toit 
arros6  par  un  fleuve  qui  environnoit  toute  la  terre, 
et  qui  se  partageoit-  dans  quatre  branches,  le 
Ganges,  l’Euphrate,  le  Tigris,  et  le  Nil.  “  Apforai 

Je  ar«?  o  xwe?  wo  £ vog  TroTapn  7roi<roiv  sv  xvxhu  rnv  yvi1 
1T£glgg£0VT0ff'  0?£»?  T^OCgCt  p^i^eTa».(2)  Il  faut  etre 
soi-meme  de  la  plus  crasse  ignorance  pour  ignorer 

que 
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que  tout  ceci  n’est  point  vrai  de  l’6tat  present  des 
choses,  et  imaginer  que  Josephe  l’a  dt6  pour  sup- 
poser  qu’il  l’ait  cru  tel. 

IVment*  La  fable  de  Memnon,  fils  de  Tithone  et 
d’Aurore,  est  toute  fondle  sur  la  supposition  que 
1’iEthiopie  6toit  en  orient.  Voil&  (je  m ’imagine) 
pourquoi.  II  etoit  suppos6  fils  de  l’Aurore,  c’est  a 
dire  qu’il  6toit  ne  en  orient ;  (1)  mais  d’un  autre 
cot6  on  le  supposoit  iEtliiopien  ou  au  inoins  Haut 
iEgyptien  ;  on  trouvoit  de  ses  monumens  dans  la 
Th6baide,  (2)' comment  arranger  tout  cela  sans  le 
systeme  de  M.  Huet?  trhs  facilement.  II  y  avoit 
ici  deux  traditions  differentes  qu’il  ne  faut  point 
songer  a  concilier  ensemble,  d’autant  plus  que,  sui- 
vanttoutes  les  apparences,  il  6toit  question  de  deux 
homines  tr£s  diff^rens.  (3)  II  y  avoit  un  roi 
jEgyptien  nommd  Memnon,  ou  plutdt  Amenopbis, 
autrement  dit  Ismandas  ou  Osymandas.  (4)  Les 
savans  se  sont  donn6  bien  des  peines  pour  fixer 
l’6poque  de  son  r&gne.  (5)  II  y  avoit  encore  le 
fils  de  Tithone,  son  p&re  alia  en  Perse  fort  a  l’orb 
ent  de  Troye.  Le  roi  d’Assyrie  lui  donna  le  gou- 
vernement  de  Suse,  et  lors  du  si&ge  de  Troye  il 
envoya  Memnon  avec  une  arm£e  au  secours  de  son 
parent  Priam,  ( 6 )  Il  y  vint,  mais  fut  tu6  d’abord 
par  Achille.  (7) 

yment.  je  vjens  y  pr^sent  a  la  preuve  qu’on  tire  de 
quelques  lignes  de  Lucain  et  que  j’avoue  etre  tr&s 
plausible.  Le  poete  y  fait  connoitre  la  source  du 
Nil ;  voici  ce  qu’il  en  dit: 

- Tua  flumina  prodam 


Qu&  Deus  undarum  regnator,  Nile,  tuarum 


Te 
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'Te  mihi  nosse  dedit ;  mundi  nam  surgit  ab  axe, 

Ausus  in  ardentem  ripas  attollere  Cancrum  : 

Iu  Borean  is  rectus  aquis,  mediumque  Booten, 

Cursus  in  occasum  llexu  torquetur  et  ortum. 

Nunc  Arabum  populis,  Lybicis  nunc  iequus  arenis, 

Teque  vident  priini,  quaerunt  tamen  hi  quoque  Seres 
iEihiopunique  feris  alieno  gurgite  Campos.  (1)  (l)Lucaii. 

Pharsal. 

II  paroit  que  le  poete  dit  express^ment  que  le  1  x’ v' 28j* 
Nil  commence  au-dela  du  pays  des  Seres.  Or  tout 
lemondesaitque  les  Seres  6toientlesChinoissepten-  (2)  Cellar, 
trionaux.  (2).  La  consequence  est  facile  k  tirer.  J°|1i^0rb‘ 
II  faut  avouer  de  bonne  foi  que  Lucain  a  fait  ici  tom.  ii.  543. 
une  bevue ;  a  la  verite  je  crois  que  I\I.  Huet  se 
trompe  sur  le  genre  de  la  bevue,  quoique  ce  soit  de 
ce  genre  que  depend  la  force  ou  la  foiblesse  de  son 
argument.  Je  crois  que  Lucain  se  trompe  non  sur 
la  source  du  Nil,  mais  sur  la  situation  des  Seres, 

(ce  qui  ne  me  fait  rien,)  qu’il  place  ceux-ci  en 
Afrique  et  non  celle-la  en  Asie.  Ma  th^se  est 
aisee  a  prouver  par  le  reste  de  ce  mfime  passage. 

1.  Le  Nil  (suivant  Lucain)  s’et^ve  sous  le  tropique 
de  Cancer.  La  seule  inspection  de  la  carte  peut 
faire  voir  que  cela  est  ties  vrai  de  l’fEthiopie,  mais 
qu’il  ne  sauroit point l’^tre dune  region  au-dela  du 
pays  des  Seres.  2.  Lucain  dit  que,  quoiqu’il  se 
i  courbe  quelquefois  un  peu  k  droite  et  a  gauche, 
cependant  sa  course  est  toujours  constamment  au 
Nord,  In  Horean  is  rectus  aquis.  Je  ne^suis  point 
oblig6  de  rendre  raison  de  cette  meprise  de  Lucain 
dks  qu’elle  n’affecte  plus  mon  sentiment;  cepen¬ 
dant  je  crois  qu’il  ne  seroit  pas  difficile  si  non  de 
le  justifier  au  moins  de  1’excuser.  On  pourroit 

dire 
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dire  que  corame  les  anciens  appelloient  les  Seres 
primi  hominum,  (1)  Lucain  vouloit  seulement 
faire  connoitre  par  la  que  le  Nil  venoit  des  extre¬ 
mities  du  monde  sans  avoir  en  vue  la  situation  par- 
ticuli&re  des  Seres  Asiatiques.  Ou  bien  on  pour- 
roit  conjecturer,  non  sans  vraisemblance,  que  comme 
les  Indiens  donn&rent  leur  nom  a  l’iEthiopie  pour 
se  rappeller  toujours  le  souvenir  de  leur  pays,  de 
m&me  ils  s’6toient  fait  un  Hydaspe  et  des  Seres. 
Cette  pratique,  fondee  sur  la  nature,  etoit  fort 
commune  aux  anciens.  (2) 

Je  crois  avoir  assez  fait  voir  que  ce  vaste  amas 
d’erudition  que  M.  Huet  nous  pr6sente  ne  n’eclair- 
cit  point  la  question.  Mais  j'aurois  pu  m’epargner 
cette  peine ;  j’avois  une  voie  plus  courte,  c’6toit  de 
prouver  que  le  syst&me  du  savant  Pr6iat,  quand 
m£me  il  seroit  vrai,  ne  l&ve  point  les  difficult^. 
Accordons-lui  pour  un  moment  que  le  Nil  coule 
dans  les  Indes,  par  ou  y  passe-t-il?  ce  n'est  sure-, 
ment  pas  en  dejfa  de  l’lndus,  puisque  les  anci¬ 
ens  depuis  Alexandre  connoissoient  toute  la  mer 
jusqifa  1 ’embouchure  de  ce  fleuve.  Par  la  meme 
raison  ce  ne  pouvoit  pas  6tre  non  plus  en-deca  du 
Ganges.  II  faut  que  les  anciens  ayent  cru  que  la 
jonction  des  deux  continens  se  faisoit  a  la  Chine 
ou  aux  extr6mites  des  Indes.  Mais  depuis  les 
fronti&res  de  la  Perse  jusqu’a  cette  contr^e  il  y  a 
encore  plus  loin  que  depuis  cette  meme  Perse 
jusqifa  l’Egypte:  et  cette  distance  devient  encore 
bien  plus  grande  si,  avec  M.  Huet,  vous  entendez 
par  la  Perse,  la  Persis  proprement  dite.  (3)  V'a- 

loit- 
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loit-illa  peine  de  faire  faire  tant  de  courses  au  Nil 
pour  le  laisser  en  plus  piteux  6tat  qu’auparavant  ? 

Mais  n’y  a-t-il  done  aucun  moyen  d’expliquer  ce 
passage?  ou  faut-il  se  condamner  pour  jamais  a 
l’ignorance?  J’en  ai  un,  que  je  proposerai,  non 
avec  la  piAsomption  du  P&re  Catrou,  mais  avec  la 
timidity  d’un  critique  qui  sait  quels  obstacles  les 
t6n£bres  de  l’antiquit^,  le  defaut  des  monumens,  et 
jsurtout  sa  propre  insuffisance,  ne  peuvent  qu’ap- 
porter  dans  la  recherche  de  la  v6rit£. 

Le  mot  urget  signifie  bien  presse,  avoisme,  mais 
il  veut  dire  aussi  incommode,  comme  les  signifi¬ 
cations  figures  urgeri  fame  et  tant  d’autres  mon- 
trent  suffisamment,  Je  pose  aussi  en  fait  que  le 
quaque  indique  une  region  distingu£e  de  celle  ou 
6toit  situ6e  Canope  mais  comprise  dans  l’Egypte, 
dont  le  P.  Catrou  a  bien  fait  voir  qu’il  est  unique- 
ment  question  dans  ce  passage.  (1)  Si  done  on 
peut  trouver  une  contr^e  de  l’Egypte  qui  6toit  tom.ii.' 
particulibrement  sujette  aux  incursions  des  Perses  p*  • 
nous  pouvons  esp^rer  d’avoir  saisi  le  sens  de  Vir- 
gile. 

-La  partie  orientale  de  l’Egypte,  le  long  de  la 
branehe  Bubastique  du  Nil,  ou  6toit  situ6  Pelu- 
sium,  la  clef  du  pays,  6toit  toujours  la  plus  expos^q 
'aux  incursions  de  tous  les  peuples  qui  6toient  puis- 
sans  en  orient.  Comme  les  deserts  de  l’Arabie 
n’6toient  proprement  a  personne,  vu  le  genre  de 
vie  peu  stable  de  leurs  habitans,  ils  6toient  un  ex¬ 
cellent  canal  pour  toutes  les  nations  guerriferes  de 
harceler  l’Egypte.  Les  Assyriens,  les  Syrie’ns,  les 

Juifs, 


(l)  Joseph, 
contra  Api- 
on.  1.  i. 
p.  1039. 


(2)  Diod. 
Sicul  I.  i. 
p.  51. 


(3)  Horat. 
Od.  1.  i.  Od. 
2.  l.i.  Od.  v. 
22.  v.  15.  I. 

iv.  Od.  15. 

v.  23. 
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Juifs,  les  Idum6ens,  les  Chald&ms,  les  Perses  cii 
profit&rent  tour  a  tour.  Les  rois  pasteurs,  d&s  qu’ils 
6toient  maitres  de  l’Egypte,  sentirent  cet  inconve¬ 
nient  de  sa  situation,  et  laissant  des  garnisons  dans 
les  lieux  convenables,  ils  firent  fortifier  surtout  la 
partie  orientale,  pr6voyant  qu’il  prendroit  en 
envie  aux  Assyriens  de  l’attaquerde  ce  c6t6-l&  :  (1) 
“  <bpxpxv  ev  roig  £7r*  rri^ixrxroig  ytXTxXnirm  rowoig,  pxXtrx 

TtxiTcc  itpog  Ttjv  AvxtoKyiv  ri<r<px\KTXTO ,  ■n-poopwfjt.Evog  «0u- 
piCOV  TTQTt  t^VOUTUV  S<rOfJ<,£Vr}V  £7Tt9ujU,tXV  TVS  XVTTIS  (3x- 

<ri\tixq  E<podov.”  Quelques  si&cles  apres  Sesostris  fit 
tirer  un  canal  et  batir  un  mur  pour  defendre 
l’Egypte  des  Arabes  et  des  Syriens.  (2)  En  un 
mot  cette  partie  a  toujours  6t6  tellement  envi¬ 
sage  comme  l’endroit  foible  que  c’etoit  la  designer 
sulfisamment  de  dire,  Quaque  pharetratse  vici- 
nia  Persidis  urget.  Restent  settlement  4  prouver 
deux  clioses  :  Que  les  ecrivains  du  si&cle  d’Au- 
guste  appelloient  les  Parthes,  alors  maitres  de  l’ori- 
ent,  du  nom  de  Perses,  et  que  ces  monies  Perses 
taisoient  quelquefois  des  incursions  jusqu’au  Nil  et 
en  JEgypte. 

I.  Le  premier  point  saute  aux  yeux  k  quiconque 
a  quelque  lecture  des  auteurs  de  ce  beau  si&cle. 
Tous  les  passages  d’Horace,  (3)  ou  il  parle  des 
Perses  comme  d’un  ennemi  formidable  a  l’empire 
qu’il  les  compte  avec  les  Bretons,  &c.  ne  peuvent 
s’entendre  que  des  Parthes,  dont  l’empire  avoit  pris 
la  place  de  celui  des  Perses  s6teint  depuis  Alexan¬ 
dre.  Les  v^ritables  Persans  du  terns  d’Auguste, 
bien  loin  d’etre  conqu^rans,  etoient  esclaves.  R6- 

trScis 
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t:r£cis  clans  lcurs  anciennes  limites  ils  avoicnt  bicn 
Conserve  uneespece  de  roi,  mais  cc  roi  n’etoit  au 
foncls  qu’un.  satrape  tributaire  et  sajet  dii  grand 
roi  des  Parthes.  (1)  Cette  meprisc  etoit  facile  a 
faire;  les  moeurs,  le  gouveruement,  la  religion  des 
deux  peuples  avoient  beaucoup  de  rapport,  et  un 
empereur  Romain,  qui  avoit  eu  des  a  vantages  , sill¬ 
ies  vainqueurs  de  Crassus,  etoit  charing,  qu’on  les 
appellat  Perses,  pour  pouvoir  lui-meme  etre  com¬ 
part  a  Alexandre  ,que  plusieurs.  tmpcreurs  admi- 
roient  et  copioient  particulibrernent.  (2)  Ce  11’est  (?)  T'cs( 
doncfaire  aucune  violence  aux  paroles  de  Virgile,  Juiien. tra¬ 
de  les  entendre  des  Parthes.  L’epith&te  phare-  de  Span- M‘ 
tratce  nous  y  conduit  naturellement.  Personne 
n'ignore  Fhabilete  des  Parthes  a  se  servir  de  fare.  404-.Slf*, 

°  ....  .  ton.  m  Jnl. 

II.  Mais  faisoient-ils  quelquefois  des  incursions  e.  7.  idem, 
jusqu’en  Egypte  ?  Souyent  apr&s  la  mort  de  Crassus,  c! 
yingt-cinqansavant  Virgile,  ils  passferentFEuphrate, 
ravagerent  toute  la  Syrie,  (S)mirent  le  siege  clevant  (3)TV; ,e 
Antioche,  et  n  epargnSrent  pas  Vraisemblableinent  des  Epitre* 
les  frontibres  de  l’Egypte  qui  etoient  sans  defence,  ad  Fa  ini !.- 
et  qui  se  remettoit  k  peine  rfe'ses  guerres  civiles. 

(4)  Une  clouzaine  cl’annees  aprbs,  le  roi  Orodes  (4)v.Pri. 
envoya  son  fils  Pacore  *  en  de^a  de  FEuphrate  avec 
une  grande  arm6e,  lui  ordonnant  de  porter  la  guerre 
en  Syrie  et  jusqu’aux  portes  d’Alexandrie.  (6) 

Pacore  ex^cuta  ses  ordres,  conquit  la  Syrie,  et  ne  Pi,rlh- 

71  *  ;  p.  156. 

Justin,  ulii 

*  Jam  bis  Monteses,  et  Pacori  manus  supra. 

Non  auspicatos,  contudit  impetus 

Nostros,  et  adjecisse  preedam  ^ 

Tortjuibus  exiguis  renidet. 

Ho  rat.  Od.  1.  iii.  Od.  6.  c.  9- 

VOL.  iv.  h  h  s’en 
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A^fJOjd'*  s  en  ^nt  Pas  *a’ car  aPr^s  avoir  rayage  la  Palestine,  (1) 
j.siv.  c.24.  “  Emanabat  latius  malum,  ”dit  Florus.  (2)  L’Egypte 
(2)4Fior.  devoit  assez  se  ressentir  de  ces  maux  pour  que  la 
i.iv.  c.  9.  designation  du  poete  ne  renfennat  point  d’obscu- 
rite. 

Voici  mon  idee  sur  ce  passage,  peut-6tre  est-elle 
aussi  defectueuse  qu’aucune  de  celles  que  j’ai  exa¬ 
mines.  Mais  dans  ces  sortes  de  recherches  ce  n’est 
qu’en  tout  tentant,  qu’on  parvient  k  quelque  chose 
d’un  peu  assur£. 


CRITI- 
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CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 

DESIGN 

OF  THE 

SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  iENEID; 

- — 

The  allegorical  interpretation  which  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  has  given  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  seems  to  have  been  very  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public.  Many  writers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  mentioned  it  with  approbation, 
or  at  least  with .  esteem ;  and  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  it  alleged,  in  the  conversation  of  scho¬ 
lars,  as  an  ingenious  improvement  on  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  of  Virgil.  As  such,  it  is  not 
undeserving  of  the  notice  of  a  candid  critic;  nor 
can  the  inquiry  be  void  of  entertainment,  whilst 
Virgil  is  our  constant  theme.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fortune  of  the  chace,  we  are  sure  it  will  lead 
us  through  pleasant  prospects  and  a  fine  country. 

That  I  may  escape  the  imputation  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  misrepresenting  his  lordship’s  hypo¬ 
thesis,  I  shall  expose  it  in  his  own  words.  “  The 
purpose  of  this  discourse  is  to  shew  that  fEneas’s 
adventure  to  the  infernal  shades,  is  no  other 
than  a  figurative ''description  of  his  initiation 
q  ii  2  into 
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into  tiie  mysteries;  and  particularly  a  very  ex¬ 
act  one  of  the  spectacles  of  the  Eleusixiax.”* 
This  general  notion  is  supported  with  singular  in¬ 
genuity,  dressed  up  with  an  easy  yet  pompous 
display  of  learning,  and  delivered  in  a  style  much 
fitter  for  the  Hierophant  of  Eleusis,  than  for  a 
modern  critic,  who  is  observing  a  remote  object 
through  the  medium  of  a  glimmering  and  doubt¬ 
ful  light: 

I  bant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram. 
llis  lordship  naturally  enough  pursues  two  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  which  unite,  as  he  apprehends,  in 
the  same  conclusion.  From  general  principles  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself,  he  infers  the  propriety  and  even 
necessity  of  such  a  description  of  the  mysteries; 
and  from  a  comparison  of  particular  circumstances, 
he  labours  to  prove  that  Virgil  has  actually  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  the  yEneid.  Each  of  these  methods 
shall  be  considered  separately. 


As  the  learned  Prelate’s  opinions  branch  them¬ 
selves  out  into  luxuriant  systems,  it  is  not  easy  to 
resume  them  in  a  few  words.  I  shall,  however, 
attempt  to  give  a  short,  idea  of  those  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  occupy,  I  know  not  how,  so  great  a 
share  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstra¬ 
ted. 

“  The  whole  system  of  Paganism,  of  which  the 
mysteries  were  an  essential  part,  was  instituted  by 


*  See  Warburton’s  Dissertation,  &c.  in  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Wartoifs  Virgil.  I  shall  quote  indifferently  that  Disserta¬ 
tion  or  the  Divine  Legation  itself. 

the 
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the  ancient  lawgivers  for  the  support  and  benefit 
of  society.  The  mysteries  themselves  were  a 
school  of  morality  and  religion,  in  which  the  va¬ 
nity  of  Polytheism,*  and  the  unity  of  the  First 
Cause,  were  revealed  to  the  initiated.  Virgil, 
who  intended  his  immortal  poem  for  a  republic  in 
action,  as  those  of  Plato  and  Tully  were  in  pre¬ 
cept,  could  not  avoid  displaying  this  first  and  no¬ 
blest  art  of  government.  His  perfect  lawgiver 
must  be  initiated,  as  the  ancient  founders  of  states 
had  been  before  him ;  and  as  Augustus  himself 
was  many  ages  afterwards.” 

What  a  crowd  of  natural  reflections  must  occur 
to  an  unbiassed  mind!  Was  the  civil  magistrate 
the  mover  of  the  whole  machine;  the  sole  con¬ 
triver,  or  at  least  the  sole  support  of  religion? 
Were, ancient  laws  always  designed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people,  and  xever  for  the  private  im 
terest  of  the  lawgiver?  Could  the  first  fathers  of 
rude  societies  instruct  their  new-made  subjects  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  in  agriculture  ?  Did  they  all 
agree,  in  Britain  as  in  Egypt,  in  Persia  as  in 
Greece,  to  found  these  secret  schools  on  the  same 
common  principle;  which  subsisted  nearly  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  years  at  Eleusis f  in  its  primaeval 
.purity?  Can  these  things  be?  Yes,  replies  the 
learned  Prelate,  they  are:  “  Egypt  was  the  mys-r 

*  At  least  of  the  vulgar  polytheism,  by  revealing  that  the  dij 
majorum  gentium  had  been  mere  mortals. 

f  From  their  institution,  1399  years  before  the. Christian  sera, 
(Marm.  Arundel.  Ep.  14.)  till  their  suppression,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  .  ' 
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terious  mother  of  Religion  and  Policy^  and  the 
arts  of  Egypt  were  diffused  with  her  colonies  over 
the  ancient  world.  Inachus  carried  the  mysteries 
into  Greece,  Zoroaster  into  Persia,*  & c.  &c.” — I 
retire  from  so  wide  a  field,  in  which  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  lose  both  myself  and  my  adversary. 
The  ANCIENT  WORLD,  EIGHTEEN  CENTURIES,  and 
FOUR  HUNDRED  AUTHORS  GENUINE  AND  APOCRY¬ 
PHAL,'}'  would,  under  tolerable  management,  fur- 

' 

*  Though  I  hate  to  be  positive,  yet  I  would  almost  venture  to 
affirm,  that  Zoroaster’s  connection  with  Egypt  is  no  where  to  be, 
found,  except  in  the  D.  L. 

f  See  a  list  of  four  hundred  authors,  quoted,  &c.  in  the  D .  L. 
from  St.  Austin  and  Aristotle  down  to  Scarroo  and  Rabelais. 
Amongst  these  authors  we  may  observe  Sanchoniatho,  Orpheus, 
Zaleucus,  Charondas,  the  Oracles  of  Porphyry,  and  the  History 
of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth. 

The  bishop  has  entered  the  lists  with  the  tremendous  Bentley, 
who  treated  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  as  the  forgeries 
of  a  sophist.  A  whole  section  of  mistakes  or  misrepresentations 
is  devoted  to  this  controversy:  but  Bentley  is  no  more,  and 
W - n  may  sleep  in  peace. 

I  shall,  however,  disturb  his  repose,  by  asking  him  on  what  au¬ 
thority  he  supposes  that  the  old  language  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
was  altered  for  the  convenience  of  succeeding  ages.  The  frag-* 
ments  of  those  laws,  collected  by  Lipsius,  Sylburgius,  &c.  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Lipsius  himself  (tom. 
i.  p.  206 )  was  highly  delighted  with  those  antiquissima  verba:  but 
what  is  much  more  decisive,  Horace  (L.  ii.  Ep.  i.  ver.  23),  Se¬ 
neca  (Epistol.  114),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (XX.  1),  rank  those  laws 
amongst  the  oldest  remains  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Their  obsolete 
language  was  admired  by  the  lawyers,  ridiculed  by  the  wits,  and 
pleaded  by  the  friends  of  antiquity  as  an  excuse  for  the  frequent 
obscurities  of  that  code. 

Had  an  adversary  to  the  Divine  Legation  been  guilty  of  this 
mistake,  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  been  styled  an  egregious 
blunder . 
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nish  some  volumes  of  controversy;  and  since  I 
have  perused  the  two  thousand  and  fourteen  pages, 
of  the  unfinished  Legation ,  I  have  less  inclination 
than  ever  to  spin  out  volumes  of  laborious  trifles. 

I  shall,  however,  venture  to  point  out  a  fact, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  favourite  notion,  that 
Paganism  was  entirely  the  religion  of  the  magis¬ 
trate.  The  oracles  were  not  less  ancient,  nor  less 
venerable  than  the  mysteries.  Every  difficulty, 
religious  or  civil,  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
those  infallible  tribunals.  During  several  ages  no 
war  could  be  undertaken,  no  colony  founded, 
•without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle;  the 
first  and  most  celebrated  among  several  hundred 
others.*  Here  then  we  might  expect  to  perceive 
the  directing  hand  of  the  magistrate.  Yet  when 
we  study  their  history  with  attention,  instead  of 
the  alliance  between  church  and  state,  we  can 
discover  only  the  ancient  alliance  between  the 
avarice  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  apt  to  consider  the 
mysteries  in  the  same  light  as  the  oracles.  An 
intimate  connection  subsisted  between  them 

*  See  Vandale  tie  Oraculis,  p.  559-  That  valuable  book  con¬ 
tains  whatever  can  now  be  known  of  oracles.  I  have  borrowed 
his  facts;  and  could  with  great  ease  have  borrowed  his  quota- 
;  tions. 

t  The  prophet  Alexander,  whose  arts  are  so  admirably  laid 
l  open  by  Lucian,  instituted  his  oracle  and  his  mysteries  as  regular 
j  parts  of  the  same  plan.  It  is  here  we  may  say,  with  the  learned 
!  catholic,  “  Les  nouveaux  Saints  me  font  douter  des  anciens.” 

JI  H  4  Both 
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Both  were  preceded  and  accompanied  with  fasts, 
sacrifices,  and  lustrations;  with  mystic  sights  and 
preternatural  sounds:  But  the  most  essential  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  aspirant,  was  a  general  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  past  life,  which  was  exacted  of  him  by 
the  priest.  In  return  for  this  implicit  confidence, 
the  Hierophant  conferred  on  the  initiated  a  sacred 
character-;  and  promised  them  a  peculiar  place  of 
happiness  in  the  Elysian  fields,  whilst  the  souls  of 
the  profane  (however  virtuous  they  had  been)  were 
wallowing  in  the  mire.*  Nor  did  the  priests  of 
the  mysteries  neglect  to  recommend  to  the  bre¬ 
thren  a  spirit  of  friendship,  and  the  love  of  virtue; 
so  pleasing  even  to  the  most  corrupt  minds,  and 
so  requisite  to  render  any  society  respectable  in 
its  own  eyes.  Of  all  these  religious  societies,  that 
of  Eleusis  was  the  most  illustrious.  From  being 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  it  became  at 
last  common  to  the  whole  Pagan  world.  Indeed, 
I  should  suspect  that  it  was  much  indebted  to  the 
genius  of  the  Athenian  writers,  who  bestowed 
fame  and  dignity  on  whatever  had  the  least  con¬ 
nection  with  their  country;  nor  am  I  surprised 
that  Cicero  and  Atticus,  who  were  both  initiated, 
should  express  themselves  with  enthusiasm,  when 
they  speak  of  the  sacred  rites  of  their  beloved 
Athens. 

But  our  curiosity  is  yet  unsatisfied;  we  would 
press  forwards  into  the  sanctuary;  and  are  eager 
tq  learn. what  was  the  secret  which  was  revealed 

*  See  Diogen.  Laert.  vi.  3 9-  and  Menag.  ad  loc. 
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to  the  initiated,  and  to  them  alone.  Many  of  the 
profane,  possessed  of  leisure  and  ingenuity,  have 
tried  to  guess,  what  has  been  so  religiously  con¬ 
cealed.  The  secret  of  each  is  curious  and  philo¬ 
sophical;  for  as  soon  -as  we  attempt  this  inquiry, 
the  honour  of  the  mysteries  becomes  ,our  own* 
I  too  could  frame  an  hypothesis,  as  plausible  per-? 
haps,  and  as  uncertain  as  any  of  theirs,  did  I  not 
feel  myself  checked  by  the  apprehension  of  disco¬ 
vering  what  never  existed.')'  I  admire  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  initiated ;  but  the  best  security  for  disr 
cretion  is,  the  vanity  of  concealing  that  we  have 
nothing  to  reveal. 


*  I  shall  sum, them  up  in  a  curious  passage  of  the  celebrated 
Freret.  “  Les  sectes  philosophiques  cherchoient  h,  deviner  le 
dogme  cache  sous  le  voile' des  ceremonies;  et  tachoient  de  le 
ramener  chacune  a  leur  doctrine.  Dans  l’hypothese  des  Epicu- 
riens,  adoptee  de  nos  jours  par  MM.  Leclerc  et  Warburton,” 
(Leclerc  adopted  it  in  the. year  1687;  Mr.  Warburton  invented  it 
in  the  year  173S,)  “  tout  ce  qu’on  reveloit  aux  adeptes  apres 
tant  de  preparatifs  et  d’epreuves,  e’est  que  les  dieux  adores  du 
vulgaire,  avoient  ete  des  hommes,  &c.  Les  Stoiciens  et  les  Hy- 
lozoistes  supposoient  qu’on  ensergnoit  aux  Inities,  qu’il  n’y  avoit 
d’autres  dieux  que  les  elemens  et  les  parties  de  l’univers  mate¬ 
riel.  Enfin  suivant  les  nouveaux  Platoniciens,  ces  symboles  ser- 
voient  a  couvrir  les  dogmes  d'une  theologie  et  d’une  philosophic 
sublimes,  enseignees  autrefois  paries  Egyptienset  les  Chaldeens.” 
M.  Freret  inclines,  though  with  great  diffidence,  to  the  last  opi¬ 
nion.  Man.  de  V Academic  des  Inscriptions,  SfC.  tow.  xxi.  p.  12. 
Hist. 

-  f  Je  ne  suis  pas  si  eonvaineu  denotre  ignorance  paries  choses 
qui  sont,«et  dont  la  raison  nous  est  inconnue,  que  par  cel  les  qui 
ne  sont  point,  et  dont  nous  trouvons  la  raison.  Oeuvres  de  Foil- 
tcnclle,  tom.  xi.  p.  229. 


The 
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The  examples  of  great  men,  when  they  cannot 
'  serve  as  models,  may  serve  as  warnings  to  us,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  ta  have  discovered,  that  an 
atheistical  HISTORY*  was  used  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  mysteries,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the 
First  Cause,  and  that  an  ancient  hymn!  was 
sung,  for  the  edification  of  the  devout  Athenians, 
which  was  most  probably  a  modern  forgery  of 
some  Jewish  or  Christian  Impostor,  Had  I  deli- 
vered  these  two  discoveries,”  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  triumph,  I  should  be  still  more  mor¬ 
tified. 

After  all,  as  I  am  not  apt  to  give  the  name  of 
Demonstration  to  what  is  mere  conjecture,  his 
lordship  may  take  advantage  of  my  scepticism,  and 
still  affirm,  that  his  favourite  mysteries  were 
schools  of  theism,  instituted  by  the  lawgiver.  Yet 
unless  iEneas  is  the  lawgiver  of  Virgil’s  republic, 
he  has  no  more  business  with  the  mysteries  of 


*  The  Fragment  of  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  History.  Euse-» 
bius  and  Bishop  Cumberland  have  already  observed,  that  the 
formation  of  the  world  is  there  attributed  to  the  blind  powers  of 
matter,  without  the  least  mention  of  an  intelligent  cause. 

f  Orpheus’s  Hymn  to  Musceus,  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  and 
several  other  fathers,  but  rejected  as  spurious  by  Cudworth,  (In¬ 
tellectual  System,  p.  300,)  by  Leclerc,  (Hist.  Eccl.  p.  692),  and 
by  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  I99)« 
The  first  of  these,  the  immortal  Cud-worth ,  is  often  celebrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  Leclerc s  literary  character  is  esta-s 
blished;  and  with  respect  to  Dr.  Jortin,  I  will  venture  to  call 
him  a  learned  and  moderate  critic.  The  few  who  may  not 
choose  to  confess,  that  their  objections  are  unanswerable,  will  al¬ 
low  that  they  deserve  to  be  answered. 


Athens, 
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Athens,  than  with  the  laws  of  Sparta.  We  will, 
therefore,  reflect  a  moment  on  the  true  nature  ancl 
plan  of  the  iEneicl. 

An  epic  fable  must  be  important  as  well  as  in¬ 
teresting-:  great  actions,  great  virtues,  ancl  great 
distresses,  are  the  peculiar  province  of  heroic  po¬ 
etry.  This  rule  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
nature  and  experience,  and  is  very  different  from 
those  chains  in  which  genius  has  been  bound  by 
artificial  criticism.  The  importance  I  speak  of,  is 
not  indeed  always  dependant  on  the  rank  or  names 
of  the  personages.  Columbus,  exploring  a  new 
world  with  three  sloops  and  ninety  sailors,  is  a  hero 
worthy  of  the  epic  muse;  yet  our  imagination 
would  be  much  more  strongly  affected  by  the 
image  of  a  virtuous  prince  saved  from  the  ruins  of 
his  country,  and  conducting  his  faithful  followers 
through  unknown  seas  and  through  hostile  lands. 
Such  is  the  hero  of  the  iEneid.  But  his  peculiar 
situation  suggested  other  beauties  to  the  Poet, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  adorning  his  sujbject 
with  whatever  was  most  pleasing  in  Grecian  fable, 
or  most  illustrious  in  Roman  history.  jEricas  had 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Ilium;  and  conducted 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  colony  from  which 
Rome  claimed  her  origin. 

The  character  of  the  hero  is  expressed  by  one 
of  his  friends  in  a  few  words;  and  though  drawn 
:bv  a  friend,  does  not  seem  to  be  flattered: 

Rex  erat  JEneas  nobis  ;  quo  justior  alter 
Nec  pietate  fuit,  nec  bello  major  et  armisA 

*  iEneid,  i.  54S. 


These 
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These  three  virtues,  of  justice,  -of  piety,  of 
valour,  are  finely  supported  throughout  the 
poem.* 

1.  1  shall  here  mention  one  instance  of  the 
hero’s  justice,  which  has  been  less  noticed  than  its 
singularity  seems  to  deserve'. 

After  Evander  had  entertained  his  guests,  with 
a  sublime  simplicity,  he  lamented,  that  his  age 
and  want  of  power  made  him  a  very  useless  ally, 
However,  he  points  out  auxiliaries,  and  a  cause 
worthy  of  a  hero.  The  Etruscans,  tired  out  with 
the  repeated  tyrannies  of  Mezentius,  had  driven 
that  monarch  from  his  throne,  and  reduced  him 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Turnus.  Unsatisfied 
with  freedom,  the  Etruscans  called  loudly  for 
revenge;  and  in  the  poet’s  opinion,  revenge  was 
justice. 

Ergo  omnis  furiis  surrexit  Etruria  justis: 

Regem  ad  Suppliciurn  preseiiti  Marte  reposcuntA 

/Eneas,  with  the  approbation  of  gods  and  men, 
accepts  the  command  of  these  brave  rebels,  and 
punishes  the  tyrant  with  the  death  he  so  well 
deserved.  The  conduct  of  .Eneas  and  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  may,  in  point  of  justice,  seem  doubtful  to 

*  M.  de  Voltaire  condemns  the  latter  part  of  the  jEneid,  as 
far  inferior  in  fire  and  spirit  to  the  former.  As  quoted  in  the 
Legation ,  he  thinks  that  Virgil 

- s’epuise  avec  Didon  et  rate  a  la  fin  Lavinie ; 

a  pretty  odd  quotation  for  a  Bishop ;  but  I  most  sincerely  hope, 

that  neither  his  lordship  nor  Mrs.  VV - n  are  acquainted  with 

the  true  meaning  of  the  word  rater. 

f  /Eneid,  viii.  495. 
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■jnany;  the  sentiments  of  the  poet  cannot  appear 
ecpiivocal  to  any  one.  Milton  himself,  I  mean 
the  Milton  of  the  commonwealth,  could  not  have 
asserted  with  more  energy  the  daring  pretensions 
of  the  people,  to  punish  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant. 
Such  opinions,  published  by  a  writer  whom  we 
are  taught  to  consider  as  the  creature  of  Augustus, 
have  a  right  to  surprise  us;  yet  they  are  strongly 
expressive  of  the  temper  of  the  times;  the  republic 
was  subverted,  but  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were 
still  republican. 

2.  fEneas’s  piety  has  been  more  generally  con¬ 
fessed  than  admired.  St.  Evremond  laughs  at  it 
as  unsuitable  to  his  own  temper.  The  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  defends  it,  as  agreeable  to  his  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  lawgiver’s  religion.  The  French  wit 
was  too  superficial,  the  English  scholar  too  pro¬ 
found,  to  attend  to  the  plain  narration  of  the  Poet, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ancient  heroes. 
We  believe  from  faith  and  reason :  they  believed 
from  the  report  of  their  senses.  JEneas  had  seen 
the  Grecian  divinities  overturning  the  foundations 
of  fated  Troy.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with 
his  mother  Venus,  and  with  his  persecutor  Juno. 
Mercury,  who  commanded  him  to  leave  Carthage, 
was  as  present  to  his  eyes  as  Dido,  who  strove  to 
detain  him.  Such  a  knowledge  of  religion,  founded 
on  sense  and  experience,  must  insinuate  itself  into 
every  instant  of  our  lives,  and  determine  every 
action.  All  this  is,  indeed,  fiction;  but-itis  fiction 
in  which  we  choose  to  acquiesce,  and  which  we 
justly  consider  as  the  charm  of  poetry.  If  “we 

allow, 
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allow,  that  iEneas  lived  in  an  intimate  commerce' 
with  superior  beings,  we  must  likewise  allow  his 
love  or  his  fear,  his  confidence  or  his  gratitude^ 
towards  those  beings,  to  display  themselves  on 
every  proper  occasion.  Far  from  thinking  iEneas 
too  pious,  I  am  sometimes  surprised  at  liis  want 
of  faith.  Forgetful  of  the  Fates,  which  had  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  destined  shores 
of  Latium,  he  deliberates  whether  he  shall  not  sit 
down  quietly  in  the  fields  of  Sicily.  An  apparition 
of  his  father  is  necessary  to  divert  him  from  this 
impious  and  ungenerous  design. 

3.  A  hero’s  valour  will  not  bear  the  rude  breath 
of  suspicion;  yet  has  the  courage  of  Ain eas  suf¬ 
fered  from  an  unguarded  expression  of  the  Poet: 
ExtemplAJEneae  solvuntur  frigore  membra; 
Ingemit.# 

On  every  other  occasion  the  Trojan  chief  is  daring 
without  rashness,  and  prudent  without  timidity^ 
In  that  dreadful  night,  when  Troy  was  delivered 
up  to  her  hostile  gods,  he  performed  every  duty  of 
a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  a  son. 

- Moriamur,  et  in  media  arma  ruamus. 

Una  salus  victis,  nullam  sperare  salutem.'}- 

Uiaci  cineres,  et  flamma  extrema  meornm, 

Testor,  in  occasu  vestro,  nec  tela,  nec  ullas 
Vitavisse  vices  Danatim;  et,  si  fata  fuissenf 
Ut  caderem,  rneruisse  manu.^ 

To  quote  other  proofs  of  the  same  nature  would 
be  to  copy  the  six  last  books  of  the  JEneid.  I  can- 

*  TEneid,  i.  96.  f  Idem,  ii,  353.  %  Idem,  ii.  431- 

not, 
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not,  however,  forbear  mentioning  the  calm  and 
superior  intrepidity  of  the  hero,  when,  after  the 
perfidy  of  the  Rutuli,  and  his  wound,  he  rushed 
again  to  the  field,  and  restored  victory  by  his  pre¬ 
sence  alone. 

Ipse  neque  aversos  dignatur  sternere  morti ; 

Nec  pede  congressos  aequo,  nec  tela  ferentes 
Insequitur :  solum  densa  in  ealigine  Turnum 
Yestigat  lustrans,  solum  in  certamina  poscit.# 

At  length,  indignant  that  his  victim  has  escaped, 
his  contempt  gives  way  to  .fury : 

Jam  tandem  invadit  medios,  et  Marte  secundo 
Terribilis,  saevam  nullo  diserimine  caedem 
Suscitat,  irarumque  omnes  effundit  habenas.f 

The  heroic  character  of  ./Eneas  has  been  under¬ 
stood  and  admired  by  every  attentive  reader.  But 
to  discover  the  lawgiver  in  iEneas,  and  a  system 
of  politics  in  the  iEneid,  required  the  critical 

telescope^  of  the  great  W - n.  The  naked  eye 

of  common  sense  cannot  reach  so  far.  I  revolve 

*  /Eneid,  xii.  464.  +  Idem.  xii.  4 97. 

I  Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  telescope.  They  see 
with  great  dearness  whatever  is  too  remote  to  be  discovered  by 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  are  totally  blind  to  all  that  lies  imme¬ 
diately  before  them.  They  discover  in  every  passage  some  secret 
meaning,  some  remote  allusion,  some  artful  allegory,  or  some  oe- 
cult  imitation,  which  no  other  reader  ever  suspected  :  but  they 
have  no  perception  of  the  cogeney  of  arguments,  the  contexture 
of  narration,  the  various  colours  of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embel¬ 
lishments  of  faney.  Of  all  that  engages  the  attention  of  others 
they  are  totally  insensible ;  while  they,  pry  into  the  worlds  of 
conjecture,  and  amuse  themselves  with  phantoms  in  the  clouds. 
Rambler. 
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in  mv  memory  the  harmonious  sense  of  Virgil : 
Virgil  seems  as  ignorant  as  myself  of  his  political 
character.  I  return  to  the  less  pleasing  pages  of 
the  Legation :  so  far  from  condescending  to 
proofs,  the  Author  of  the  Legation  is  even  sparing 
of  conjectures.* 

“  Many  political  instructions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  /Eneid.”  And  from  what  book  which 
treats  of  max,  and  the  adventures  of  human  life, 
may  they  not  be  drawn?  His  Lordship's  cheinis-1 
try  (did  his  hypothesis  require  it)  would  extract  a 
SYSTEM  OF  POLICY  from  tile  ARABIAN  NlGIITS 

Entertainments. 

“  A  system  of  policy  delivered  in  the  example 
of  a  great  prince  must  show  him  in  every  public 
occurrence  of  life.  Hence,  /Eneas  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  be  found  voyaging  with  Ulysses,  and  light¬ 
ing  with  Achilles.”* 

There  is  another  public  occurrence,  at  least  as 
much  in  the  character  of  a  lawgiver,  as  either 
voyaging  or  lighting ;  *  I  mean  giving  laws.'  Ex¬ 
cept  in  a  single  line,f  vEneas  never  appears  in  that 
occupation.  In  Sicily,  he  compliments  Acestes 
with  the  honour  of  giving  laws  to  the  colony, 
which  he  himself  had  founded: 

Interea  zEneas  urbem  designat  aratro, 

Sortiturque  domos:  hoc  Ilium,  et  hrnc  loca  Trojce 
Esse  jubet.  Gaudet  regno  Trojanus  Acestes, 
Indicitque  forum,  et  patribus  dat  jura  vocatis.f 

In  the  solemn  treaty,  which  is  to  fix  the  fate  of 

*  D.  L.  vol.i.  p.  212.  f  /Eneid,  iii.  137-  J  Idem’,  v.  755. 

his 
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his’posterity,  he  disclaims  any  design  of  innovating' 
the  laws  of  Latium.  On  the  contrary,  he  only 
demands  a  hospitable  seat  for  his  gods  and  his 
Trojans ;  and  professes  to  leave  the  whole  autho¬ 
rity  to  King  Latinus : 

Non  ego,  nec  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 

Nec  mihi  regna  peto  :  paribus  se  legibus  ambae 
Invictae  gentes  aeterna  in  foedera  mittant. 

Sacra  deosque  dab.o :  socer  arma  Latinus  habeto, 
Imperium  solemne  socer:  mihfmcenia  Teucri 
Constituent,  urbique  dabit  Lavinia  nomen.* 

“  But,  after  all,  is  not  the  fable  of  the  JEneid 
the  establishment  of  an  empire?”  Yes,  in  one 
sense,  I  grant  it  is.  iEneas  had  many  external 
difficulties  to  struggle  with.  When  the  Latins 
were  defeated,  Turnus  slain,  and  Juno  appeased, 
these  difficulties  were  removed.  The  hero’s  labour 
was  over,  the  lawgiver’s  commenced  from  that 
moment ;  and,  as  if  Virgil  had  a  design  against  the 
bishop’s  system,  at  that  very  moment  the  iEneid 
ends.  Virgil,  who  corrected  with  judgment  and 
felt  with,  enthusiasm,  thought  perhaps,  that  the 
sober  arts  of  peace  could  never  interest  a  reader, 
whose  mind  had  been  so  long  agitated  with  scenes 
of  distress  and  slaughter.  He  might  perhaps  say, 
like  the  Sylla  of  Montesquieu,  “  J’aime  a  rem- 
porter  des  victoires,  a  fonder  ou  d^truire  des  £tats, 
a  faire  des  ligues,  k  punir  un  usurpateur;  mais 
pour  ces  minces  details  de  gouvemement,  oh  les 
g6nies  m£diocres  ont  tant  d’avantages,  cette  lente 


*  ^neid,  xii.  189. 
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execution  des  loix,  cette  discipline  d’une  milice 
tranquille,  mon  ame  ne  sgauroit  sen  ocCuper.”* 

Had  Virgil  designed  to  compose  a  political 
institute,  the  example  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant 
imitator,  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  have  proceeded.  The  precep¬ 
tor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  professedly  designed 
to  educate  a  prince  for  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Every  incident  in  his  pleasing  romance  is  subser¬ 
vient  to  that  great  end'.  The  goddess  of  wisdom, 
in  a  human  shape,  conducts  her  pupil  through  a 
varied  series  of  instructive  adventure ;  and  ev£ry 
adventure  is  a  lesson  or  a  warning  for  Telemachus. 
The  pride  of  Sesostris,  the  tyranny  of  Pygmalion, 
the  perfidy  of  Adrastus,  and  the  imprudence  of 
Idomeneus,  are  displayed  in  their  true  light.  The 
innocence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bcetica,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Tyre,  and  the  wise  laws  of  Crete  and 
Salentum,  instructed  the  prince  of  the  various 
means  by  which  a  people  may  be.  made  happy. 
From  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  I  could  pass 
with  pleasure  to  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon. 
But  I  should  be  led  too  far  from  my  subject,  were 
I  to  attempt  to  lay  open  the  true  nature  and  de^ 
sign  of  that  philosophical  history.  We  must  re¬ 
turn  from  Fenelon  and  Xenophon  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

His  Lordship  props  the  legislative  character  of 
JEneas  with  an  additional  support:  “  Augustus, 
who  was  shadowed  in  the'  person  of  iEneas,  was 

*  Oeuvres  de  Montesquieu,  tom.  iii.  p.  555. 
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initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  .mysteries.*  Ergo , 

This  doctrine  of  types  and  shadows,  though  true 
in  general,  has  on  this,  as  well  as  on  graver  occa¬ 
sions,  produced  a  great  abuse  of  reason,  or  at  least  , 
of  reasoning.  To  confine  myself  to  Virgil,  I  shall 
only  say,  that  he  was  too  judicious  to  compliment 
the  emperor  at  the  expense  of  good  sense  and 
probability.  Every  age  has  its  manners ;  and  the 
poet  must  suit  his  hero  to  the  age,  and  not.  the  age 
to  his  hero.  It  is  easy  to  give  instances  of  this 
truth.  Marc  Antony,  when  defeated  and  besieged 
in  Alexandria,  challenged  his  competitor  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  a  single  combat.  This  was  rejected 
by  Augustus  with  contempt  and  derision,  as  the  last 
effort  of  a  desperate  man  ;f  and  the  world  applauded 
the  prudence  of  Augustus,  who  preferred  the  part  of 
a  general  to  that  of  a  gladiator.  The  temper  and 
good  sense  of  Virgil  must  have  made  him  view 
things  in  the  same  light ;  yet,  when  Virgil  intro¬ 
duces  JEneas  in  similar  circumstances,  he  gives 
him  a  quite  different  conduct.  The  hero  wishes 
to  spare  the  innocent  people,  provokes  Turnus  to 
a- single  combat;  and,  even  after  the  perfidy  and 
last  defeat  of  the  Rutuli,  is  still  ready  to  risk  his 
person  and  victory,  against  the  unhappy  life  and 
desperate  fortunes  of  his  rival.  The  laws  of  ho¬ 
nour  are  different  in  different  ages ;  and  a  beha¬ 
viour  which  in  Augustus  was  decent,  would  have 
covered  JEneas  with  infamy, 

*  D.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Vit,  M.  Anton,  tom.  i.  950,  edit.  Wechel. 
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We  may  apply  this  observation  to  the  very  case 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Augustus  was  initia¬ 
ted  into  them,  at  a  time  when  Eleusis  was  become 

the  COMMON”  TEMPLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.  The 

Trojan  hero  could  not,  with  the  smallest  propriety, 
set  him  that  example ;  as  the  Trojan  hero  lived  in 
an  age  when  those  rites  were  confined  to  the  na-. 
tives  of  Greece,  and  even  .of  Attica.* 

I  have  now  wandered  through  the  scientific 
maze  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  con¬ 
cealed  his  first  and  general  argument.  It  appears 
(when  resumed)  to  amount  to  this  irrefragable  de¬ 
monstration,  “  That  if  the  mysteries  were 
instituted  by  Legislators,  (which  they  proba¬ 
bly  were  not,)  jEneas  (who  was  no  legislator) 

MUST  OF  COURSE  BE  INITIATED  INTO  THEM  BY  THE 
POET.” 

And  here  I  shall  mention  a  collateral  reason  as* 
signed  by  his  Lordship,  which  might  engage  Vir¬ 
gil  to  introduce  a  description  of  the  mysteries :  the 
practice  .  of  other  poets.  This  proof  is  so  ex- , 
ceedingly  brittle,  that  I  fear  to  handle  it;  and 
shall  report  it  faithfully  in  the  words  of  our  inge¬ 
nious  critic  :f 

“  Had  the  old  poem  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
been  now  extant,  it  would  perhaps  have  shewn 
us,  that  no  more  was  meant  than  Orpheus’s  initia- 


*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Thesei*  tom.  i.  p.  ifi.  Herodot.  viii;  65. 
Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42.  The  gradation  of  Athenians,  Greeks, 
and  mankind  at  large,  may  be  traced  in  these  passages* 
f  D.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  233* 

tion ; 
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tion ;  and  that  the  hint  of  this  Sixth  Book  was 
taken  from  thence,” 

As  nothing  now  remains  of -that  old  poem,  ex¬ 
cept  the  title,  it  is  not  altogether  so  easy  to  guess 
what  it  would  or  would  not  have  shewn  us. 

“  But  farther,  it  was  customary  for  the  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age  to  exercise  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  the  mysteries,  as  appears  from  Cicero, 
who  desires  Atticus,  then  at  Athens,  and  initiated, 
to  send  to  Chilius,  a  poet  of  eminence,  on  account 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  insert  them  in  some  poem  he  was  then 
writing,” 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  original  passage.  Cicero  using  the  obscure 
brevity  of  familiar  letters,  desires  that  Atticus 
would  send  their  friend  Chilius,  ETMOAMAHN 
ITATPIA,#  which-  may  signify  twenty  different 
things,  relative  either  to  the  worship  of  Ceres  in 
particular,  or  to  the  Athenian  institutions  in  gene¬ 
ral;  but  which  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  Eleusi¬ 
nian  mysteries, f 

*  Chilius  te  rogat,  et  ego  ejus  rogatfl,  tv^Xvi^ut  varfia.  Ci - 
tero  ad  Attic ,  i.  9- 

+  As  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  alleges  the  authority  of  Victo- 
rius,  I  shall  shelter  myself  under  the  names  and  reasons  of  Grq> 
vius  and  the  Abb6  Mongault,  and  even  transcribe  the  words  of 
the  former.  “  Non  est  ut  hie  intelligentur  ritus  illi  secretiores, 
qui  tantvtm  mystis  noti  erant,  et  sine  capitis  periculo  vulgari  non 
r  poterant,  sed  ilia  sacra  et  cerem.onias,  quibus  in  Eleusiniis  cele- 
brandis  utebantur  in  omnium  oculis  Eumolpidas;  quasque  poetaj 
et  prisci  scriptores  alii  commemorant  passim  :  aut  fort£  per  Eu- 
molpidas  intelligit  tect&  ipsos  Athenienses :  ut  petierit  Chilius, 
Atheniensium  leges  et  disciplinam  sibi  describi  et  mitti." 

> ' .  ii  3  “  Thus 
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•“  Thus  it  appears  that  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  poets  afforded  Virgil  a  pattern  for"  thi 
famous  episode.” 

How  does  this  appear?  From  an.  old  poem,  of 
whose  contents  the  critic  is  totally  ignorant,  and 
from  an  obscure  passage,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
has  most  probably  mistaken. 

Instead  of  conjecturing  what  Virgil  might  or 
ought  to  do,  it  would  seem  far  more  natural  to 
examine  what  he  has  done.  The  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester  attempts  to  prove,  that  'the  descent  to  hell  is 
properly  an  initiation ;  since  the*Sixth  Book  of  the 
jEneid  really  contains  the  secret  doctrine  as  well 
as  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

What  was  this  secret  doctrine?  As  I  profess 
my  ignorance,  we  must  consult  the  oracle.  “  The 
secret  doctrine  of  the  mysteries  revealed  to  the  - 
initiated,  that  Jupiter  ....  and  the  whole 

RABBLE  OE  LICENTIOUS  DEITIES  WERE  ONLY  DEAD 

mortals.”*  Is  any  thing  like  this  laid  open  in 
the  Sixth  Book  of  Virgil  ?  Not  the  remotest  hint 
of  it  can  be  discovered  throughout  the  whole 
book ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  Lordship’s  own  words, 
something  (I  had  almost -written  every  thing) 
is  still  wanting  “  to  complete  the  identifica¬ 
tion.”')' 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  which  is  i 
cautiously  concealed  from  the  reader,  the  learned  i 
Bishop  still  courses  round  the  Elysian  Fields-  in  s 

fi 

t  Idem,  p.  277. 

quest 


*  D.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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quest  of  a  secret.  Once  he  is  so  lucky  as  to  find 
iEneas  talking  with  the  poet  Musa3us,  whom  t’ra- 
dition  has  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  critic  listens  to  their 
conversation  •  but,  alas !  iEneas  is  only  inquiring, 
in  what  part  of  the  garden  he  may  find  his  "father’s 
shade;  to  which  Musreus  returns  a  very  polite  an¬ 
swer.  Anchises  himself  is  our  last  hope.  As  that 
venerable  shade  explains  to  his  son  some  myste¬ 
rious  doctrines,  concerning;  the  universal  mind  and 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  his  Lordship  is  pleased 
to  assure  us,  that  these,  are  the  hidden  doc¬ 
trines  of  perfection  revealed  only  to  the  initi¬ 
ated.  Let  us  for  a  moment  lay  aside  hypothesis, 
and  read  Virgil. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  three  great  poets  of 
Rome  were  all  addicted  to  the  Epicurean  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  a  system,  however,  the  least  suited  to  a  poet ; 
since  it  banishes  all  the  genial  and  active  powers 
of  nature,  to  substitute  in  their  room  a  dreary  void, 
blind  atoms,  and  indolent  gods.  A  description  of 
the  infernal  shades  was  incompatible  with  the 
ideas  of  a  philosopher  whose  disciples  boasted, 
that  he  had  rescued  the  captive  world  from  the 
tyranny  of  religion,  and  the  fear  of  a  future  state. 
These  ideas  Virgil  was  obliged  to  reject:  but  he 
does  still  more ;  he  abandons  not  only  the  chance 
of  Epicurus,  but  even  these  gods,  whom  he  so 
nobly  employs  in  the  rest  of  his  poem,  that  he 
may  offer  to  the  reader’s  imagination  a  far  more 
specious  and  splendid  set  of  ideas: 

i  i  4 


Principio 
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Principio  ccelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 

•  Lucentemque  globum  lunai,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  iritus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet.* 

The  more  we  examine  these  lines,  the  more- we 
shall  feel  the  sublime  poetry  of  them.  But  they 
have  likewise  an  air  of  philosophy,  and  even  of 
religion,  which  goes  off  on  a  nearer  approach. 
The  mind  which  is  infused  f  into  the  several  parts 
of  matter,  and  which  mingles  itself  with  the 
mighty  mass,  scarcely  retains  any  property  of  a 
spiritual  substance;  and  bears  too  near  an  affinity 
to  the  principles,  which  the  impious  Spinoza  re¬ 
vived  rather  than  invented. 

I  am  not  insensible,  that  we  should  be  slow  to 
suspect,  and  still  slower  to  condemn.  The  poverty 
of  human  language,  and  the  obscurity  of  human 
ideas,  make  it  difficult  to  speak  worthily  of  the 
great  Ftrst  Cause.  Our  most  religious  poets,  in 
striving  to  express  the  presence  and  energy  of  the 
Deity,  in  every  part  of  the  universe,  deviate  un¬ 
warily  into  images,  which  are  scarcely  distin¬ 
guished  from  materialism.  Thus  our  Ethic  Poet : 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul;! 

and  several  passages  of  Thomson  require  a  like  fa- 

9  ALneid,  vi.  724. 

t  Quomodo  porro  Deus  iste  si  nihil  esse;t  nisi  animus,  aut  in^ 
fixus  aut  infusus  esset  in  mundo.  Cicero  de  Naturd  Deor.  L.  i. 
c.  11. 

X  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  i.  ver.  3 fa¬ 


vourable 
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vourable  construction.  But  these  writers  deserve 
that  favour,  by  the  sublime  manner  in  which  they 

(celebrate  the  great  Father  of  the  Universe,  ancf  by 
those  effusions  of  love  and  gratitude,  which  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  materialist’s  system.  Virgil 
has  no  such  claim  to  our  indulgence.  The  Mind 
of  the  universe  is  rather  a  metaphysical  than  a 
theological  being.  His  intellectual  qualities  are 
faintly  distinguished  from  the  powers  of  matter, 
and  his  moral  attributes,  the  source  of  all  religious 
Worship,  form  no  part  of  Virgil’s  creed. 

Yet  is  this  creed  approved*  by  our  orthodox  pre¬ 
late,  as  free  from  any  mixture  of  Spinozism.  I 
congratulate  his  Lordship  on  his  indulgent  and 
moderate  temper.  His  brethren  (I  mean  those  of 
former  times)  had  much  sharper  eyes  for  spying  out 
a  latent  heresy.  Yet  I  cannot  easily  persuade  my¬ 
self,  that  Virgil’s  notions  were,  ever  the  creed  of 
a  religious  society,  like  that  of  the  mysteries; 
Luckily,  indeed,  I  have  no  occasion  to  persuade 
myself  of  it ;  unless  I  should  prefer  his  Lordship’s 
mere  authority  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  which 
assures  me,  that  this  system  was  either  invented 
or  imported  into  Greece  by  Pythagoras;  from  the 
writings  of  whose  disciples  Virgil  might  so  very 
naturally  borrow  it. 

i  Anchises  then  proceeds  to  inform  his  son,  that 
the  souls  both  of  men  and  of  animals  were  of  ce- 
,  lestial  origin,  and  (as  I  understand  him)  parts  of 
the  universal  mind but  that  by  their  union  with 

*  D.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  27S. 

0  '  earthly 
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earthly  bodies  they  contracted  such  impurities  as 
even  death  could  not  purge  away.  Many  expia¬ 
tions,  continues  the  venerable  shade,  are  requisite, 
before  the  soul,  restored  to  its  original  simplicity, 
is  capable  of  a  place  in  Elysium.  The  far  greater 
part  are  obliged  to  revisit  the  upper  world,  in  other 
characters  and  in  other  bodies ;  and  thus,  by  gra¬ 
dual  steps,  to  reascend  towards  their  first  per¬ 
fection. 

This  moral  transmigration  was  undoubtedly 
taught  in  the  mysteries.  As  the  Bishop  asserts 
tins' from  the  best  authority,  we  are  surprised  at  a 
sort  of  diffidence,  unusual  to  his  Lordship,  when 
he  advances  things  from  his  own  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge.  In  one  place,  this  transmigration  is  part  of 
the  hidden  doctrine  of  perfection  ;* * * §  in  another,  it 
is  one  of  those  principles  which  were  promiscu¬ 
ously  communicated  to  all.f  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  his  Lordship  was  afraid  to  rank  among  the 
secrets  of  the  mysteries,  what  was  professed  and 
believed  by  so  many  nations  and  philosophers.  The 
pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  is  a  very  natural 
idea ;  and  from  that  idea  speculations  and  fables  of 
its  successive  revolution  through  various  bodies 
will  arise.  From  Japan  to  Egypt,  the  transmi¬ 
gration  has  been  part  of  the  popular  and  religious 
greed.  J  Py  thagoras  §  and  Plato  ||  have  endeavoured 

*  D.L.vol.i.  p.279.  f  Idem,  p.  142. 

J  See  our  modern  relations  of  Japan,  China,  India,  &c.  and  for 

Egypt,  Herodotus,  L.  ii. 

§  Ovid.  Metamorph.  xv.  69,  &c.  158,  &c. 

}|  Plato  in  Phtedro  and  in'  Republic.  L.  x. 

to 
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to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  it,  by  facts,  as  well  as 
by  arguments. 

Of  all  these  visions  (which  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  poets)  none  is  more  pleasing  and 
sublime,  than  that  which  Virgil  has  invented. 
iEneas  sees  before  him  his  posterity,  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Rome ;  a  long  series  of  airy  forms 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies, 

and  prepared  to  assume,  with  their  new  bodies,  the 
little  passions  and  transient  glories  of  their  destined 
lives. 

Having  *  thus  revealed  the  secret  doctrine  of  the 
mysteries,  the  learned  Prelate  examines  the  cere¬ 
monies.  With  the  assistance  of  Meursius,f  he 
pours  out  a  torrent  of  erudition  to  convince  us, 
that  the  scenes  through  which  iEneas  passed  in  his 
descent  to  the  shades,  were  the  same  as  were  re¬ 
presented  to  the  aspirants  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  From  thence  his  Lordship 
draws  his  great  conclusion,  that  the  descent  is  no 
more  than  an  emblem  of  the  hero’s  initiation. 

A  staunch  polemic  will  feed  a  dispute,  by  dwell¬ 
ing  on  every  accessary  circumstance,  whilst  a  can¬ 
did  critic  will  confine  himself  to  the  more  essential 
points  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  readily  allow,  what 
I  believe  may  in  general  be  true,  that  the  myste¬ 
ries  exhibited  a  theatrical  representation  of  all  that 

•  I  shall  mention  here,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  always  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  order  of  his  Lordship’s  proofs. 

t  Meursii  Eleusinia,  sive  de  Cereris  Eleusinae  sacro. 
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was  believed  or  imagined  of  the  lower  world;  that 
the  aspirant  was  conducted  through  the  mimic 
scenes  of  Erebus,  Tartarus,  and  Elysium;  and  that 
a  warm  enthusiast  in  describing  thes£  awful  spec¬ 
tacles,  might  express  himself  as  if  he  had  actually 
visited  the  infernal  regions.*  All  this  I  can  allow, 
and  yet  allow  nothing  to  the  Bishop  of  Glouces¬ 
ter’s  hypothesis.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
copy  was  like  the  original  ;  but  it  still  remains 
undetermined,  whether  Virgil  intended  to 
describe  the  original  or  the  copy. 

Lear  and  Garrick,  when  on  the  stage,  are  the 
same ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  player 
from  the  monarch.  In  the  green-room,  or  after 
the  representation,  we  easily  perceive,  what  the 
warmth  of  fancy  and  the  justness  of  imitation  had 
concealed  from  us.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  from 
extrinsical  circumstances,  that  we  may  expect  the 
discovery  of  Virgil’s  allegory.  Every  one  of  those 
circumstances  persuades  me,  that  Virgil  described 
a  real,  not  a  mimic  world,  and  that  the  scene  lay 
in  the  infernal  shades,  and  not  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  ' 

The  singularity  of  the  Cumsean  shores  must  be 
present  to  every  traveller  who  has  once  seen  them. 
To  a  superstitious  mind,  the  thin  crust,  vast  cavi¬ 
ties,  sulphureous  steams,  poisonous  exhalations,  and 
fiery ; torrents,  may  seem  to  trace  out  the  narrow- 
confines  of  the  two  worlds.  The  lake  Avernus  was 
the  chief  object  of  religious  horror;  the  black 


'  *  See  D.  L,  vol.  i.  particularly  p.  280. 
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woods  which  surrounded  it,  when  Virgil  first  came 
to  Naples,  were  perfectly  suited  to  feed  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  people.*  It  was  generally  believed, 
that  this,  deadly  flood  was  the  entrance  of  hell;t 
and  an  oracle  was  once  established  on.  its  banks, 
which  pretended,  by  magic  rites,  to  call  up  the 
departed  spirits.^  iEneas,  who  revolved  a  more 
daring  enterprise,  addresses  himself  to  the  priestess 
of  those  dark  regions.  Their  conversation  may 
perhaps  inform  us,  whether  an  initiation,  or  a  de¬ 
scent  to  tlie  shades,,  was  the  object  of  this  enter¬ 
prise.  She  endeavours  to  deter  the  hero,  by  set¬ 
ting  before  him  all  the  dangers  of  his  rash  under¬ 
taking  : 

- Facilis  descensus  Averni : 

Noctes  atque  dies  patetatri  janua  Ditis  ; 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.§ 

These  particulars  are  absolutely  irreconcileable 
with  the  idea  of  initiation,  but  perfectly  agreeable 
to  that  of  a  real  descent.  That  every  step,  and 
every  instant,  may  lead  us  to  the  grave  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  truth.  The  mysteries  were  only  open  at 
stated  times,  a  few  days  at  most  in  the  course  of 
tlie  year.  The  mimic  descent  of  the  mysteries 
was  laborious  and  dangerous,  the  return  to  light 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  ldS- 
t  Silius  Italicus,  L.  xii. 
t  Diod.  Sicul.  L.  iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Wesseling. 

$  iEneid,  vi.  126. 
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easy  and  certain.  In  real  death,  this  order  is  in¬ 
verted  : 

- Pauci,  quos  sequus  amavit 

Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  asthera  virtus, 

Diis  geniti,  potuere.* 

These  heroes,  as  we  learn  from  the  speech  of 
iEneas,  were  Hercules,  Orpheus,  Castor  and  Pol¬ 
lux,  Theseus,  and  Pirithous.  Of  all  these,  anti¬ 
quity  believed,  ‘  that  before  their  death  they  had. 
seen  the  habitations  of  the  dead ;  nor,  indeed,  will 
any  of  the  circumstances  tally  with  a  supposed  \ 
initiation.  The  adventure  of  Eurydice,  the  alter-  ;■ 
nate  life  of  the  brothers,  and  the  forcible  intrusion  j 
of  Alcides,  Theseus,  and  Pirithous,  would  mock  * 
the  endeavours  of  the  most  subtle  critic,  who 
should- try  to  melt  them  down  into  his  favourite 
mysteries.  The  exploits  of  Hercules,  who  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  king  of  terrors, 

Tartareum  ille  manu  custodem  in  vincla  petivit, 

Ipsius  d  solio  regis  traxitque  trementem 

was  a  wild  imagination  of  the  Greeks.^  But  it 
was  the  duty  of  ancient  poets  to  adopt  and  em¬ 
bellish  these  popular  traditions ;  and  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  every  man  of  taste,  to  acquiesce  in  their 

POETICAL  FICTIONS. 

After  this,  we  may  leave  ingenious  men  to  search 
out  what,  or  whether  any  thing  gave  rise  to  those 

*  iEneid,  vi.  129.  '  t  Idem,  vi.  395. 

J  Homer,  Odyss.  L.  xi.  ver.  623.  Apoll.  Biblioth.  L.  ii‘.  c.  5. 
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idle  stories.  Diodorus  Siculus  represents  Pluto 
as  a  kind  of  undertaker,  who  made  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  useful  art  of  funerals  * * * §  Some  have 
sought  for  the  poetic  hell  in  the  mines  of  Epirus, t 
and  others  in  the  mysteries  of  Egypt.  As  this  last 
notion  was  published  in  French, J  six  years  before 
it  was  invented  iri.English,§  the  learned  author  of 
the  D.  L.  has  been  severely  treated  by  some  un¬ 
generous  adversaries.||  Appearances,  it  must  be 
confessed,  wear  a  very  suspicious  aspect:*  but 
what  are  appearances,  when  weighed  against  his 
lordship’s  declaration,  “  That  this  is  a  point  of 
honour  in  which  he  is  particularly  delicate ;  and 
that  he  may  venture  to  boast,  that  he  believes  no 
author  was  ever  more  averse  to  take  to  himself 
what  belonged  to  another.”^  Besides,  he  has 
enriched  this  mysterious  discovery  with  many 
collateral  arguments,  which  would  for  ever  have 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  v.  p.  386.  Edit.  Wesseling. 

+  Leclerc  Biblioth.  Universelle,  tom.  vi.  p.  55. 

X  By  the  Abbe  Terasson,  in  his  philosophical  romance  of 
Sethos,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1732.  See  the  third 
book,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  was  a  scholar  and  a 
philosopher.  His  book  has  far  more  variety  and  originality  than 
Telemachus.  Yet  Sethos  is  forgotten,  and  Telemachus  will  be 
immortal.  That  harmony  of  style,  and  the  great  talent  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  and  passions,  which  Fenelon  possessed,  was  un¬ 
known  to  Terasson.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Homer  was  ad¬ 
mired  by. the  one,  and  criticized  by  the  other. 

§  See  D.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.  The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  London,  in  the  year  1738. 

l|  Cowper  s  Life  of  Socrates,  p.  102. 

IT  Letter  from  a  late  professor  of  Oxford,  See,  p.  133. 
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escaped  all  inferior  critics.  In  the  case  of  Hercules, 
for  instance,  he  demonstrates,  that  the  initiation 
and  the*  descent  to  the  shades  were  the  same  thing, 
because  an.  ancient  has  affirmed  that  they  were 
different;*  and  that  Alcides  was  initiated  at' 
Eleusis,  before  he  set  out  for  Taenarus,  in  order 
to  descend  to  the  infernal  regions. 

There  is,  however,  a  single  circumstance,  in  the 
narration  of  Virgil,  which-  has  justly  surprised 
critics,  unacquainted  with  any  but  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  poet;  I  mean  the  ivory  gate.  The 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  seizes  this,  as  the  secret  mark 
of  allegory,  and  becomes  eloquent  in  the  exultation 
of  triumph.*}*  I  could,  however,  represent  to  him, 
that  in  a  work  which  was  deprived  of  the  author’s 
last  revision,  Virgil  might  too  hastily  employ  what 
Homer  had  invented,  and  at  last  unwarily  slide 
into  an  Epicurean  idea.J  Let  this  be  as  it  may, 
an  obscure  expression  is  a  weak  basis  for  an  ela¬ 
borate  system ;  and  whatever  his  lordship  may 
choose  to  do,  I  had  much  rather  reproach  my  fa¬ 
vourite  poet  with  want  of  care  in  one  line,  than 
with  want  of  taste  throughout  a  whole  book.§ 

Virgil 


*  D.  L.  vol.  iii.  p.  2 77. 
f  Idem,  vol.  i.  p.  22 9. 

{  Idem,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

$  Horace  seems  to  have  used  as  unguarded  an  expression : 

- Et  adscribi  quietis 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. — Od.  L.  iii.  3.  - 

The  word  and  idea  of  Quietus  are  perfectly  Epicurean ;  but  rather 
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Virgil  has  borrowed,  as  usual,  from  Homer  his 
episode  of  the  infernal  shades,  and,  as  usual,  has 
infinitely  improved  what-the  Grecian  had  invented. 
If,  among  a  profusion  of  beauties,  I  durst  venture 
to  point  out  the  most  striking ,  beauties  of  the 
Sixth  Book,  I  should  perhaps  observe,  1.  That 
after  accompanying  the  hero  through  the  silent 
realms  of  night  and  chaos,  we  see  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  a  new  creation  bursting  upon 
us;  2.  That  we  examine,  with  a  delight  which 
springs  from  the  love  of  virtue,  the  just  empire  of 
Minos ;  in  which  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the 
present  system  are  corrected ;  and  where  the  pa¬ 
triot  who  died  for  his  country  is  happy,  and  the 
tyrant  who  oppressed  it  is  miserable.  3.  As  we 
interest  ourselves,  in  the  hero’s  fortunes,  we  share 
his  feelings :  the.  melancholy  Palinurus,  the 
wretched  Deiphobus,  the  indignant  Dido ;  the 
Grecian  kings  who  tremble  at  his  presence,  and 
the  venerable  Anchises  who  embraces  his  pious 
son,  and  displays  to  his  sight  the  future  glories  of 
his  race  ;  all  these  objects  affect  us  with  a  variety 
of  pleasing  sensations.  . 

Let  us  for  a  moment  obey  the.  mandate, of  our 
great  critic,  and  consider  these' awful  scenes  as  a 
mimic  shew,  exhibited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  by 

clash  with  the  active  passions  displayed  in  the  rest  of  Jiino’s 
speech. 

His  lordship  (D.  L.  vol.  II.  p.  140.)  accuses  Virgil  himself  of 
a  like  inattention;  which,  with  his  usual  gentleness,  he  calls  an. 
absurdity. 

VOL.  IV. 
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tlie  contrivance  of  the  priest,  or,  if  he  pleases,  of 
the  legislator.  Whatever  was  animated,  (I  appeal 
to  every  reader  of  taste,)  whatever  was  terrible,  or 
whatever  was  pathetic,  evaporates  into  lifeless 
allegory : 

- tenuem  sine  viribus  umbram. 

Dat  inania  verba, 

Dat  sine  mente  sonum,  gressusque  effingit  euntis. 

The  end  of  philosophy  is  truth;  the  end  of 
poetry  is  pleasure.  I  willingly  adopt  any  inter¬ 
pretation  which  adds  new  beauties  to  the  original ; 
I  assist  in  persuading  myself,  that  it  is  just ;  and 
could  almost  shew  the  same  indulgence  to  the 
critic’s  as  to  the  poet’s  fiction.  But  should  a  grave 
doctor  lay  out  fourscore  pages  in  explaining  away 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  Virgil,  I  should  have  every 
inducement  to  believe,  that' Virgil’s  soul  was  very 
different  from  the  doctor’s. 

I  have  almost  exhausted  my  own,  and  probably 
my  reader’s  patience,  whilst  I  have  obsequiously 
waited  on  his  lordship,  through  the  several  stages 
of  an  intricate  hypothesis.  He  must  now  permit 
me  to  allege  two  very  simple  reasons,  which  per^ 
suade  me,  that  Virgil  has  not  revealed  the  secret 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  the  first  is  ms  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  second  his  discretion. 

1.  As  his  lordship  has  not  made  the  smallest 
attempt  to  prove  that  Virgil  was  himself  initiated,  i 
it  is  plain  that  he  supposed  it,  as  a  thing  of  course.. 
Had  he  any  right  to  suppose  it?  By  no  means: 
that  ceremony  might  naturally  enough  finish  the 

education 
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education  of  a  young  Athenian ;  but  a  barbarian, 
a  Roman,  would  most  probably  pass  through  life 
without  directing  his  devotion- to  the  foreign  rites 
of  Eleusis. 

The  philosophical  sentiments  of  Virgil  were  still 
more  unlikely  to  inspire  him  with  that  kind  of 
devotion.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  Epicurean  ;*  and  a  very  natural  antipathy 
subsisted  between  the  Epicureans  and  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  mysteries.  The  celebration  opened 
with  a  solemn  excommunication  of  those  atheisti¬ 
cal  philosophers,  who  were  commanded  to  retire, 
and  to  leave  that  holy  'place  for  pious  believers 
the  zeal  of  the  people  was  ready  to  enforce  this 
admonition.  I  will  not  deny,  that  curiosity  might 
sometimes  tempt  an  Epicurean  to  pry  into  these 
secret  rites  ;  and  that  gratitude,  fear,  or  other  mo¬ 
tives,  might  engage  the  Athenians  to  admit  so  ir¬ 
religious  an  aspirant.  Atticus  was  initiated  at 
Eleusis ;  but  Atticus  was  the  friend  and  benefac¬ 
tor  of  Athens.^  These  extraordinary  exceptions 
may  be  proved,  but  must  not  be  supposed. 

Nay,  more;  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
Virgil  was  never  out  of  Italy  till  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  1  am  sensible,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  prove 
a  negative  proposition,  more  especially  when  the 
materials  of  our  knowledge  are  so  very  few  and  so 

*  See  the  Life  of  Virgil  by  Donatus,  the  Sixth  Eclogue,  and 
Second  Georgic,  v.  4#0. 

f  Lucian  in  Alexandra,  p.  489- 

J  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Vit.  Attici,  c.  2, 3,  4. 
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very  defective;* * * §  and  yet  by  glancing  our  eye  over 
the  several  periods  of  Virgil’s  life,  we  may  perhaps 
attain  a  sort  of  probability,  which  ought  to  have 
some  weight,  since  nothing  can  be  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale. 

Although  Virgil’s  father  was  hardly  of  a  lower  ; 
rank  than  Horace’s,  yet  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  latter  afforded  his  son  a  much  superior  educa¬ 
tion:  Virgil  did  not  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
of  observing  mankind  on  the  great  theatre  of 
Rome,  or  of  pursuing  philosophy,  in  her  favourite 
shades  of  the  academy. 


Adjecere  bonas  paulb  plus  artis  Athena*: 

Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  sylvas  academi  quaerere  verum.f 

The  sphere  of  Virgil’s  education  did  not  extend- 
beyond  Mantua,  Cremona,  Milan,  and  Naples.J 
After  the  accidents  of  civil  war  had  introduced 
Virgil  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great,  lie  passed  a 
few  years  at  Rome,  in  a  state  of  dependance,  the 
Juvexum  Nobilium  Cliens.§  It  was  during  that 

*  The  life  of  Virgil,  attributed  to  Donatus,  contains  many- 
characteristic  particulars;  but  which  are  lost  in  confusion,  and 
disgraced  with  a  mixture  of  absurd  stories,  such  as  none  but  a 
monk  of'the  darker  ages  could  either  invent  or  believe.  I  always 
considered  them  as  the  interpolations  of  some  more  recent  writer; 
and  am  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  life  of  Virgil,  pure  from  , 
those  additions  which  Mr.  Spence  lately  published,  from  a  Flo-  } 
rence  MS.  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  valuable’ obser¬ 
vations  on  Virgil. 

f  Horat.  L.  II.  Ep.  ii.  ver.  43. 

J  Donat,  in  Virgil. 

§  Horat.  L.  IV.  Od.  xii. 

time; 
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time  that  he  composed  his  Eclogues,  the  hasty  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  muse  capable  of  far  greater  things.* * * § 

By  the  liberality,  of  Augustus  and  his  courtiers, 
Virgil  soon  became  possessed  of  an  affluent  for- 
tune.f  He  composed  the  Georgies  and  the  iEneid 
in  his  elegant  villas  of  Campania  and  Sicily ;  and 
seldom  quitted  those  pleasing  retreats  even  to 
come  to  Rome.  J 

After  he  had  finished  the  iEneid,  he  resolved  on 
a  journey  into  Greece  and  Asia,  to  employ  three 
years  in  revising  and  perfecting  that  poem,  and  to  - 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
phiIosophy.§  He  was  at  Athens,  with  Augustus,  in 
the  summer,  of  A.U.C.  735;  and  whilst  Augustus 
was  at  Athens,  -  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were 
celebrated.||  It  is  not  impossible,  that  Virgil 
might  then  be  initiated,  as  well  as  the  Indian  philo¬ 
sopher;^  but  the  iEneid  could  receive  no  improve¬ 
ment  from  his  newly  acquired  knowledge.  He 
was  taken  ill  at  Megara.  The  journey  increased 

*  Donat,  in  Virgil. 

f  Prope  Centies  Sestertium,  about  eighty  thousand  pounds, 

I  J  Donat,  in  Virgil. 

§  Id.  ibid. 

H  They  always  began  the  fifteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Boedro- 
mion,  and  lasted  nine  days.  Those  who  take  the.  trouble  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  Athenian  calendar,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Dodwell  (de  Cyclis  Antiquis)  and  by  Dr.  Halley,  will  find, 
that  A.U.C.  Varr.  735,  the  15th'  of  Boedromion  coincided-with 
the  2-ith  of  August  of  the  Julian  year.  But  if  we  may  believe 
Dion  Cassius,  the  celebration  was  this  year  anticipated,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Augustus  and  the  Indian  philosopher.  L.  LIV.  p.  739. 
edit.  Reimar. 

H  Strabo,  L.  sv.  p.  720. 

his 
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his  disorder,  and  he  expired  at  Brundusium,  the 
twenty-second  of  September  of  the  same  year 
735  * 

Should  it  then  appear  probable,  that  Virgil  had 
no  opportunity  of  learning  the  secret  of1  the  mys^ 
teries,  it  will  be  something  more  than  probable 
that  he  has  not  revealed  what  he  never  knew. 

His  Lordship  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  Virgil 
might  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
without  making  a  journey  to  Athens :  since  those 
mysteries  had  been  brought  to  Rome  long  before,  j* 
Here  indeed  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect  some 
mistake,  or,  at  least,  a  want  of  precision  in  his 
Lordship’s  ideas ;  as  SalmasiusJ  and  Casaubon,§ 
men  tolerably  versed  in  antiquity,  assure  me,  that 
indeed  some  Grecian  ceremonies  of  Ceres  had  been 
practised  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  that 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  never  introduced 
into  that  capital,  either  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
or  by  any  other :  and  I  am  the  more  induced  to. 
believe,  that  these  rites  were  not  imported  in,  • 
Virgil’s  time,  as  the  accurate  Suetonius  speaks  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  for  that  purpose,  made  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  above  threescore  years  after 
Virgil’s  death.|| 

II.  None  but  the  initiated  could  reveal  the’ 
secret  of  the  mysteries;  and  the  initiated  could  j 

NOT  REVEAL  IT,  WITHOUT  VIOLATING  THE  LAWS, 

*  Donat,  in  Virgil.  f  D.L.  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

$  Salmasius  ad  Sriptores  Hist.  August,  p.  55. 

§  Casaubon  ad  Scriptor.  Hist.  August,  p.  25. 

j|  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  25. 

AS 
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as  well  of  honour  as  of  religion.  I  sincerely 
acquit  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  of  any  design; 
yet  so  unfortunate  is  his  system,  that  it  represents 
a  most  virtuous  and  elegant  poet,  as  equally  devoid 
of  taste,  and  of  common  honesty. 

His  Lordship  acknowledges,  that  the  initiated 
were  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  most  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions;*  that  Virgil  was  conscious  of  the  imputed 
impiety  of  his  design ;  that  at  Athens  he  never 
durst  have  ventured  on  it;  that  even  at  Rome  such 
a  discovery  was  esteemed  not  only  .impious  but 
infamous  :  ,and  yet  his  Lordship  maintains,  that 
after  the  compliment  of  a  formal  apology, 

Sit  mihi  fas,  audita  loqui.*!* 

Virgil  lays  open  the  whole  secret  of  the  mysteries 
under  the  thin  veil  of  an  allegory,  which  could 
deceive  none  but  the  most  careless  readers.  J 

An  apology !  an  allegory !  Such  artifices  might 
perhaps  have  saved  him  from  the  sentence  of  the 
Areopagus,  had  some  zealous  or  interested  priest 
j  denounced  him  to  that  court,  as  guilty  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  blasphemous  poem.  But  the  laws  of  honour 
are  more  rigid,  and  yet  more  liberal  than  those  of 
civil  tribunals.  Sense,  not  words,  is  considered ; 
t  and  guilt  is  aggravated,  not  protected,  by  artful 
evasions.  Virgil  would  still  have  incurred  the 
severe  censure  of  a  contemporary,  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  very  little  religion. 

Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae,  sub  iisdem 

*  D.  L.  yol.  i.  ip.  147.  t  Idem,  p.  240.  J  Idem,  p.  2 77. 

K  k  4  Sit 
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Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.* 

Nor  can  I  easily  persuade  myself,  that  the  ingenuous- 
mind  of  Virgil  could  have  deserved  this  excom¬ 
munication. 

These  lines  belong  to  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
has  every  merit  except  that  of  order.  That  death 
in  our  country’s  cause  is  pleasant  and  honourable; 
that  virtue  does  not  depend  on  the  Caprice  of  a 
popular  election ;  and  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  are  ideas  which  have  no 
apparent  connection.  The  beautiful  disorder  of ' 
lyric  poetry,  is  "the  usual  apology  made  by  pro¬ 
fessed  critics  on  these  occasions: 

Son  style  imp6tuenx,  souvent  marche  au  hasard ; 

Chez  elle,  un  beau  desordre  est  un  effet  de  fart;f 

An  insufficient  apology  for  the  few,  who  dare 
judge  from  their  own  feelings.  I  shall  not  deny, 
that  the  irregular  notes  of  an  untutored  muse 
have  sometimes  delighted  me.  We  can  very  seldom 
be  displeased  with  the  unconstrained  workings  of 
nature.  But  the  liberty  of  an  outlaw  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  that  of  a  savage.  It  is  a  mighty  dis¬ 
agreeable  sight,  to  observe  a  lyric  writer  of  taste 
and  reflexion  striving  to  forget  the  laws  of  com¬ 
position,  disjointing  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and 
working  himself  up  into  artificial  madness : 

Ut  cum  ratione  insaniat. 

I  had  once  succeeded  (as  I  thought)  in  removing 
this  defect,  by  the  help  of  an  hypothesis  which 

*  Horat.  L.  III.  Od.  ii.  +  Boileau,  Art  Poetique,  L.  ii.  v.  72. 

con- 
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connected  the  several  parts  of  Horace’s  ode  with 
each  other.  My  ideas  appeared  (I  mean, to  myself) 
most  ingeniously  conceived.  I  read  the  ode  once 
more,  and  burnt  my  hypothesis.  But  to  return  to 
our  principal  subject. 

The  date  of  this  ode  may  be  of  use  to  us;  and 
the  date  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty, 
from  the  mention  of  the  Parthians,  who  are 
described  as  the  enemies  against  whom  a’  brave 
youth  should  signalize  his  valour. 

Parthos  feroces 

*  Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta,  Sic. 

Those  who  are  used  to  the  laboured  happiness 
of  all  Horace’s  expressions*  will  readily  allow,  that 
if  the  Parthian s  are  mentioned  rather  than  the 
Britons  or  Cantabrians,  the  Gauls  or  the  Dalma¬ 
tians,  it  could  be  only  at  a  time  when  the  Par¬ 
thian  war  engaged  the  public  attention.  This 
reflection  confines  us  between  the  years  of  Rome 
729  and  7 35.  Of  these  six  years,  that  of  734  has 
a  superior  claim  to  the  composition  of  the  ode. 

Julius  Caesar  was  prevented  by  death  from  re¬ 
venging  the  defeat  of  Crassus.f  This  glorious 
task,  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  Marc  Antony,  J 

*  Curiosa  Felicitas.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Warton  has  a  very- 
strong  dislike  to  this  celebrated  character  of  Horace.  I  suspect 
that  I  am  in  the  wrong,  since,  in  a  point  of  criticism,  I  differ 
from  Dr.  Warton.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  thinking  that  the 
expression  is  itself  what  Petronius  wished  to  describe ;  the  happy 
union  of  such  ease  as  seems  the  gift  of  fortune,  with  such  justness 
as  can  only  be  the  result  of  care  and  labour. 

f  Sueton:  in  Caesar,  c.  44. 

X  Plut.  in  Vit.  Anton.  Julian  in  Caesar,  p.  324.  edit.  Spanheim. 

seemed 
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seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the  prudence  and  felicity 
of  Augustus ;  '  who  became  sole  master  of  the 
Roman  world  in  the  year  724;  but  it  was  not  till, 
the  year  729,  that,  haying"  changed  the  civil  admi¬ 
nistration  and  pacified  the  Western  provinces,  he 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  views  'towards  the  East. 
From  that  time,  Horace,  in  compliance  with  the 
public  wish,  began  to  animate  both  prince  and 
people  to  revenge  the  manes  of  Crassus.*  The 
cautious  policy  of  Augustus,  still  averse  to  war, 
was  at  length  roused  in  the  year  734,  by  some 
disturbances  in  Armenia.  He  passed  Over  into 
Asia,  and  sent  the  young  Tiberius  with  an  army 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Every  appearance  pro¬ 
mised  a  glorious  war.  But  the  Parthian  monarch, 
Phrahates,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  diffident  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects, 
diverted  the  storm,  by  a  timely  and  humble  sub¬ 
mission  : 

- Jus,  imperiumque  Phrahates 

Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor.y 
Caesar  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  with  the 
Parthian  hostages,  and  the  Roman  ensigns,  which 
had  been  taken  from  Crassus. 

These  busy  scenes,  which  engage  the  attention  of 
contemporaries,  are  far  less  interesting  to  posterity, 
than  the  silent  labours,  or  even  amusements  of  a 
man  of  genius. 

*  Horat.  L.  I.  Od.  ii.  L.  III.  Od.v.  L.  II.  Serm.  i.  v.  15,  &c. 

f  Horat.  L.  i.  Epist.  xii.  Veil.  Pater.  L.  ii.  c.  xciv.  Tacit. 
Annal.  L.  ii.  c.  i.  Sueton.  in  Octav.  c.  xxi.  and  in  Tiber,  c.  xiv. 
Justin,  L.  xlii.  c.  v.  Dion  Cassius,  L.  liv.  p.  73b/edit.  Reimar. 
Joseph,  Ant.  L.  v.  c.  v.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  ver.  551.  &c. 
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- -  Caesar  dcim  magnus  ad  altum 

Fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  victorque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo. 

Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti. 

Whilst  Csesar  humbled,  the  Parthians,  Virgil 
was  composing  the  iEneid.  It  is  well  known,  that 
this  noble  poem  occupied  the  author,  without 
being  able  to  satisfy  him,  during  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  from  the  year  723  to.  the  year 
735.*  The  public  expectation  was  soon  raised, 
and  the  modest  Virgil  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
gratify  the  impatient  curiosity  of  his  friends.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  young  Marcellus,t  he  recited  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  iEneid,  in 
the  presence  of  Augustus  and  Octavia.J  He  even 
sometimes  read  parts  of  his  work  to  more  nume- 
lhus  companies ;  with  a  desire  of  obtaining  their 
judgment,  rather  than  their  applause.  In  this 
manner,  Propertius  seems  to  have  heard  the  shield 
of  Aeneas,  and  from  that  specimen  he  ventures  to 
foretell  the  approaching  birth  of  a  poem  which 
will  surpass  the  Iliad. 

Actia  Virgilium  custodis  litora  Phoebi, 

Caesaris  et  fortes  dicere  posse  rates. 

Qui  nunc  iEneae  Trojani  suscitat  arma, 

Jactaque  Lavinis  mcenia  litoribus. 

*  Donat,  in  Virgil. 

f  Marcellus  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  "year  731.  Usserii 
Annales ,  p.  555. 

J  Donat,  in  Virgil. 
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Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 

Nescio  quid  majus  nascitur  Iliade.# 

As  a  friend  and  as  a  critic,  Horace  was  entitled 
to  all  Virgil’s  confidence,  and  was  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  whole  progress  of  the  iEneid, 
from  the  first  rude  sketch,  which  Virgil  drew  up 
in  prose,  to  that  harmonious  poetry,  which  the 
author  alone  thought  unworthy  of  posterity. 

To  resume  my  idea,  which  depended  on  this 
long  deduction  of  circumstances;  when  Horace 
composed  the  second  ode  of  his  third  book,  the 
iEneid,  and  particularly  the  sixth  book,  were  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  public.  The  detestation  of- 
the  wretch  who  reveals  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  must  be  applied 
by  all  Rome  to  the  author  of  the  sixth  book  of  the. 
JEneid.  Can  we  seriously  suppose,  that  Horace 

WOULD  HAVE  BRANDED  WITH  SUCH  WANTON  IN¬ 
FAMY,  ONE  OF  THE  MEN  IN  THE  AVORLD  WHOM  HE 
LOVED  AND  HONOURED  THE  MCST?+ 

Nothing  remains  to  say,  except  that  Horace  was 
himself  ignorant  of  his  friend’s  allegorical  meaning, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  since  revealed 
to  the  world.  It  may  be  so;  yet,  for  my  own  part, 

I  should  be  very  well  satisfied  with  understanding 
Virgil  no  better  than  Horace  did. 

It  is  perhaps’  some  such  foolish  fondness  for  an¬ 
tiquity  which  inclines  me  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  really  united  the  se- 


Propert.jL.  ii.  El.  xxv.  v.  6(). 
f  Horat.  L.  i.  Od.  iii.  L.  i.  Serm.  v.  ver.  3$,  &c. 
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vere  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  sublime  imagi- 
nation  of  Longinus.  ,  Yet  a  judicious  critic  (who 
is  now,  I  believe,  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester) 
assures  the  public,  that  his  patron’s  mere  amuse¬ 
ments  have  done  much  more  than  the  joint  labours 
of  the  two  Grecians'.  I  shall  conclude  these  Ob- 

t 

servations  with  a  remarkable  passage  from  the 
Archdeacon’s  Dedication  :*  “  It  was  not  enough, 
in  your  enlarged  -view  of  things,  to  restore 
either  of  these  models  (Aristotle  or  Longinus) 
to  their  original  splendour.  They  were  both  to  be 
revived;  or  rather  a  new  original  plan  of  cri¬ 
ticism  to  be  struck  out,  which  should  unite 
the  virtues  of  each  of  them.  This  experiment 
was  made  on  the  two  greatest  of  our  own  poets, 
(Shakspeare  and  Pope,)  and  by  reflecting  all  the 

LIGHTS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  ON  THE  SEVEREST 

reason,  every  thing  was  effected  which  the  warm¬ 
est  admirer  of  ancient  art  could  promise  himself 
from  such  a  union.  But  you  went  farther  : 
by  joining  to  these  powers  a  perfect  insight 
into  human  nature  ;  and  so  ennobling  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  literary,  by  the  justest  moral  censure,  you 

HAVE  NOW  at  LENGTH  ADVANCED  CRITICISM  TO 
ITS  FULL  GLORY.’’ 


*  See  the  Dedication  of  Horace’s  Epistle  to  Augustus,  with  an 
English  commentary  and  notes. 
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I  was  not  ignorant,  that  sevefal  years  since,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jortin  had  favoured  the  Public  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  De^d,  as 
DESCRIBED  BY  HOMER  AND  VlRGILI*  but  the 
book  is  now  grown  so  scarce,  that  I  was  not  able 
to  procure  a  sight  of  it  till  after  J;hese  papers  had 
been  already  sent  to  the  press.  s  I  found  Dr.' Jor- 
tin’s  performance,  as  I  expected,  moderate,  learned, 
and  critical.  Among  a  variety  of  ingenious  ob¬ 
servations,  there  are  two  or  three  which  are  very 
closely  connected  with  my  present  subject. 

I  had  passed  over  in  silence  one  argument  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  or  rather  of  Scarron  and 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  since  the  former  found 
the  remark,  and  the  latter  furnished  the  inference. 

Discile  justitiam  moniti,  et  lion  teinnere  divos, 
cries  the  unfortunate  Phlegyas.  In  the  midst  of 
his  torments,  he  preaches  justice  and  piety,  like 
Ixion  in  Pindar.  A  very  useful  piece  of  advice, 
says  the  French  buffoon,  for  those  who  were  al¬ 
ready  damned  to  all  eternity : 

Cette  sentence  est  bonne  et  belle : 

Mais  en  enter,  de  quoi  sert-elle  ? 

From  this  judicious  piece  of  criticism  his  lord- 
ship  argues,  that  Phlegyas  was  preaching  not  to 

* 

*  Six  Dissertations  on  different  Subjects,  published  in  a  vo¬ 
lume  in  octavo,  in  the  year  1755.  It  is  the  Sixth  Dissertation, 
p.  207—324. 
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the  dead,  but  to  the  living ;  and  that  Virgil  is  only 
describing  the  mimic  Tartarus,  which  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  Eleusis  for  the  instruction  of  the  initiated. 

I  shall  transcribe  one  or  two  of  the  reasons, 
which  Dr.  Jortin  condescends  to  oppose  to  Scar- 
ron’s  criticism. 

“  To  preach  to  the  damned,  says  he,  is  labour  in 
vain.  And  what  if  it  is?  It  might  be  part  of  his 
punishment,  to  exhort  himself  and  others,  when 
exhortations  were  too  late.  This  admonition  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  himself  and  his  companions  in 
misery,  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  so  much  as  an 
admonition  to  mend,  but  as  a  bitter  sarcasm,  and 
reproaching  of  past  iniquities. 

“  It  is  labour  in  vain.  But  in  the  poetical  sys¬ 
tem,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  occupation  of  the 
damned  to  labour  in  vain,  to  catch  at  meat  and 
drink  that  fled  from  them,  &c. 

“  His  instruction,  like  that  of  Ixion  in  Pindar, 
might  be  for  the  use  of  the  living.  You  will  say^ 
how  can  that  he?  Surely  nothing  is  more  easy 
and  intelligible.  The  Muses  hear  him — The 
Muses  reveal  it  to  the  poet,  and  the  inspired  poet 
reveals  it  to  mankind.  And  so  much  for  Phlegyas 
and  Monsieur  Scarron.” 

It  is  prettily  observed  by  Dr.  Jortin,  “  That 
Virgil,  after  having  shone  out  with  full  splendour 
through  the  sixth  book,  sets  at  last  in  a  cloud.” 
The  ivory  gate  puzzles  every  commentator,  and 
grieves  every  lover  of  Virgil :  yet  it  affords  no 
advantages  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  ob¬ 
jection  presses  as  hard  on  the  notion  of  an  initia¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  as  on  that  of  a  real  descent  to  the  shades. 
“  The  troublesome  conclusion  still  femains  as  it 
was ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hero  is 
dismissed  after  the  ceremonies,  we  learn,  that  in 
those  initiations,  the  machinery,  and  the. whole 
show,  was  (in  the  Poet’s  opinion)  a  representation 
of  things,  which  had  no  truth  or  reality. 

Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto : 

Sed  falsa  ad  ccelurn  mittunt  insomnia  manes. 

“  Dreams  in  general  may  be  called  vain  and 
deceitful ,  somnia  vana,  or  somnia falsa,  if  you  will, 
as  they  are  opposed  to  the  real  objects  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  us  when  we  are  awake.  But 
when  false  dreams  are  opposed  to  true  ones,  there 
the  epithet  falsa  has  another  meaning.  True 
dreams  represent  what  is  real,  and  shew  what  is 
true ;  false  dreams  represent  things  which  are  not, 
or  which  are  not  true.  Thus  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  many  other  poets,  and  indeed  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  distinguish  them.” 

Dr.  Jortin,  though  with  reluctance,  acquiesces 
in  the  common  opinion,  that  by  six  unlucky  lines, 
Virgil  is  destroying  the  beautiful  system,  which 
it  has  cost  him  eight  hundred  to  raise.  He  ex¬ 
plains  too  this  preposterous  conduct,  by  the  usual 
expedient  of  the  Poet’s  epicurism.  I  only  differ 
from  him  in  attributing  to  haste  and  indiscretion, 
what  he  considers  as  the  result  of  design. 

Another  reason,  both  new  and  ingenious,  is 
assigned  by  Dr.  Jortin,  for  Virgil  explaining  away 
his  hero’s  descent  into  an  idle  dream.  “  All  com¬ 
munication  with  the  dead,  the  infernal  powers, 

&c« 
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&c.  belonged  to  the  art  of  magic,  and  magic  was 
held  in  abomination  by  the  Romans.  Yet  if  it 
was  held  in  abomination,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
real.  A  writer  would  not  have  made  his  court  to 
J^mes^.  the  First,  by  representing  the  stories  of 
witchcraft  as  the  phantoms  of  an  over-heated  ima-  • 
gination,  ^ 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  a  sudden  thought  occurs 
to  me,  which,  rude  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  I  shall 
venture  to  throw  out  to  the  public.  It  is  this. 
After  Virgil,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  had  described 
the  two  gates  of  sleep,  the  horn,  and  the  ivory,  he 
again  takes  up  the  first  in  a  different  sense : 

- Qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbris. 

The  true  shades,  vERiE  umbr^,  were  those  airy 
forms  which  were  continually  sent  to  animate  new 
bodies,  such  light  and  almost  immaterial  natures  as 
could  without  difficulty  pass  through  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  substance.  In  this  new  sense,  iEneas  and 
the  Sybil,  who  were  still  encumbered  with  a  load 
of  flesh,  could  not  pretend  to  the  prerogative  of 
true  shades.  In  their  passage  over  the  Styx, 
they  had  almost  sunk  Charon’s  boat. 

- Gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 

Sutilis,  et  multam  accepit  rimosa  paludeni. 

Some  other  expedient  was  requisite  for  their 
return ;  and  since  the  horn  gate  would  not  afford 
them  an  easy  dismission,  the  other  passage,  which 
was  adorned  with  polished  ivory,  was  the  only  one 
that  remained  either  for  them,  or  for  the  poet. 

VOL.  iv.  l  l  By 
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By  this  explanation,  we  save  Virgil’s  judgment 
and  religion,  though  I  must  own,  at  the  expense 
of  an  uncommon  harshness  and  ambiguity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Let  it  only  be  remembered,  that  those, 
who  in  desperate  cases  conjecture  with  modesty, 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  with  indulgence.* 

*  It  appears  from  the  Memoirs  that  this  work  was  sent  to  the 
press  early  in  1770. 
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SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  XVTH  AND  XVlTH  CHAPTERS 
OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 
.  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
public,  that  not  long  since  an  Examination  of  the 
Fifteenth  and '  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  History 
!  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
published  by  Mr.  Davis.  He  styles  himself  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  Member  of  Baliol  College 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  title-page  is  a 
j  declaration  of  war;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
i  religious  crusade,  he  assumes  a  privilege  of  disre- 
I  garding  the  ordinary  laws  which  are  respected  in 
the  most  hostile  transactions  between  civilized 
men  or  civilized  nations.  Some  of  the  harshest 
epithets  in  the  English  language  are  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  historian,  a  part  of  whose  work  Mr. 

I  Davis  has  chosen  for  the  object  of  his  criticism. 
To  this  author  Mr.  Davis  imputes  the  crime  of 
l  l  2  betraying 
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betraying  the  confidence  and  seducing  tlie  faith  of 
those  readers,  who  may  heedlessly  stray  in  the 
flowery  paths  of  his  diction,  without  perceiving 
the  poisonous  snake  that  lurks  concealed  in  the 
grass — Latet  anguis  in  herbL  The  Examiner  has 
assumed  the  province  of  reminding  them  of  “  the 
unfair  proceedings  of  such  an  insidious  friend,  who 
offers  the  deadly  draught  in  a  golden  cup,  that 
they  may  be  less  sensible  of  the  danger.*  In 
order  to  which  Mr.  Davis  has  selected  several  of 
the  more  notorious  instances  of  his  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  errors;  reducing  them  to  their  respective 
heads,  and  subjoining  a  long  list  of  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  inaccuracies:  and  such  striking  proofs  of  ser¬ 
vile  plagiarism,  as  the  world  will  be  surprised  to 
meet  with  in  an  author  who  puts  in  so  bold  a 
claim  to  originality  and  extensive  reading.”')'  Mr. 
Davis  prosecutes  this  attack  through  an  octavo 
volume  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eightv- 
four  pages  with  the  same  implacable  spirit;  per¬ 
petually  charges  his  adversary  with  perverting  the 
ancients,  and  transcribing  the  moderns;  and,  in¬ 
consistently  enough,  imputes  to  him  the  opposite 
crimes  of  art  and  carelessness,  of  gross  ignorance 
and  of  wilful  falsehood.  The  Examiner  closes  his 
workj  with  a  severe  reproof  of  those  feeble  critics 
who  have  allowed  any  share  of  knowledge  to  an 
odious  antagonist.  He  presumes  to  pity  and  to 
condemn  the  first  historian  of  the  present  age,  for 

*  Davis,  Preface,  p.  ii.  f  Mem,  Preface,  p.  iii. 

J  Idem,  p.  282,'  2S3. 
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die  generous  approbation  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  a  writer,  who  is  content  that  Mr.  D&.vis  should 
be  his  enemy,  whilst  he  has  a  right  to  name  Dr. 
Robertson  for  his  friend: 

When  I  delivered  to  the  world  the  First  Volume 
of  an  important  History,  in  which  I  had  been 
obliged  to  connect  the  progress  of  Christianity 
with  the  civil  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  result  of 
my  inquiries  might  offend .  the  interest  of  some 
and  the  opinions  of  others.  If  the  whole  work 
was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  I  had  the 
more  reason  to  expect  that  this  obnoxious  part 
would  provoke  the  zeal  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  as  the  Watchmen  of  the  Holy  City. 
These  expectations  were  not  disappointed;  and,a 
fruitful  crop  of  Answers,  Apologies,  Remarks, 
Examinations,  & c.  sprung  up  with  all  convenient 
speed.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  advertisement,  I  ge¬ 
nerally.  sent  for  them ;  for  I  have  never  affected, 
indeed  I  have  never  understood,  the  stoical  apathy, 
the  proud  contempt  of  criticism,  which  some 
authors  have  publicly  professed.  Fame  is  the  mo¬ 
tive,  it  is  the  reward,  of  our  labours;  nor  can  I 
easily  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  that  we 
should  remain  cold  and  indifferent  with  regard  to 
i  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  deprive  us  of  the 
most  valuable  object  of  our  possessions,  or  at  least 
of  our  hopes.  Besides  this  strong  and  natural  im¬ 
pulse  of  curiosity,  I  was  prompted  by  •  the  more 
laudable  desire  of  applying  to  my  own,  and  the 
public  benefit,  the  welFgrounded  censures  of  a 
l  l  3  learned 
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learned  adversary;  and'of  correcting  those  faults 
which  the  indulgence  of  vanity  and  friendship  had 
suffered  to  escape  without  observation.  I  read 
with  attention  several  criticisms  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  against  the  two  last. chapters  of  my  History, 
and  unless  I  much  deceived  myself,  I  weighed 
them  in  my  own  mind  without  prejudice  and  with¬ 
out  resentment.  After  I  was  clearly  satisfied  that 
their  principal  objections  were  founded  on  misre¬ 
presentation  or  mistake,  I  declined,  with  sincere 
and  disinterested  reluctance,  the  odious  task  of 
controversy,  and  almost  formed  a  tacit  resolution 
of  committing  my  intentions,  my  writings,  and  my 
adversaries  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  of 
whose  favourable  disposition  I  had  received  the 
most  flattering  proofs. 

The  reasons  which  justified  my  silence  were  ob¬ 
vious  and  forcible:  the  respectable  nature  of  the 
subject  itself,  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  violated 
by  the  rude  hand  of  controversy ;  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  dispute,  which  soon  degenerates  into 
minute  and  personal  altercation;  the  indifference 
of  the  public  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions 
as  neither  relate  to  the  business  nor  the  amusement 
of  the  present  age*  I  calculated  the  possible  loss 
of  temper  and  the  certain  loss  of  time,  arid  con¬ 
sidered,  that-while  I  was  laboriously  engaged  in  a 
humiliating  task,  which  could  add  nothing  to  my 
own  reputation,  or  to  the  entertainment  of  my 
readers,  I  must  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  a  work 
which  claimed  my  whole  attention,  and  which  the 
public,  or  at  least  my  friends,  seemed  to  require 

with 
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with  some  impatience  at  my  hands.  The  judici¬ 
ous  lines  of  Dr.  Young  sometimes  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  my  memory,  and  I  felt  the  truth  of  his 
observation,  That  every  author  lives  or  dies  by  his 
own  pen,  and  that  the  unerring  sentence  of  Time 
assigns  its  proper  rank  to  every  composition  and  to 
every  criticism,  which  it  preserves  from  oblivion. 

I  should  have  consulted  my  own  ease,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  should  have  acted  in  stricter  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  prudence,  if  I  had  stilt  persevered  in 
patient  silence.  But  Mr.  Davis  may,  if  he  pleases, 
assume  the  merit  of  extorting  from  me  the  notice 
which  I  had  refused  to  more  honourable  foes.  I 
had  declined  the  consideration  of  their  literary 
Objections  ;  but  he  has  compelled  me  to  give  an 
answer  to  his  criminal  Accusations.  Had  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  the  ordinary,  and  indeed  obsolete 
charges  of  impious  principles,  and  mischievous  in¬ 
tentions,  I  should  have  acknowledged  with  readi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  that  the  religion  of  Mr.  Davis 
appeared  to  be  very  different  from  mine.  Had  he 
contented  himself  with  the  use  of  that  style  which 
decency  and  politeness  have  banished  from  the 
more  liberal  part  of  mankind,  I  should  have  smiled, 
perhaps,  with  some  contempt,  but  without  the  least 
mixture  of  anger  or  resentment.  .Every  animal 
employs  the  note,  or  cry,  or  howl,  which  is  peculiar 
to  its  species;  every  man  expresses  himself  in  the 
dialect  the  most  congenial  to  his  temper  and  incli¬ 
nation,  the  most  familiar  to  the  company  in  which 
he  has  lived,  and  to  the  authors  with  whom  he  is 
conversant;  and  while  I  was  disposed  to  allow  that 
l  l  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Davis  had  made  some  proficiency  in  ecclesb 
astical  studies,  I  should  have  considered  the. dif¬ 
ference  of  our  language  and  manners  as  an  unsur- 
mountable  bar  of  separation  between  us.  Mr. 
D>avis  has  overleaped  that  bar,  and  forces  me  to 
contend  with  him  on  the  very  dirty  ground  which 
he  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  our  combat.  He 
has  judged,  I  know  not  with  how  much  propriety, 
that  the  support  of  a  cause*  which  would  disclaim 
such  unworthy  assistance,  depended  on  the  ruin  of 
my  moral  and  literary  character.  The  different 
misrepresentations,  of  which  he  has  drawn  out  the 
ignominious  catalogue,  would  materially  affect  my 
credit  as  an  historian,  my  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  even  my  honour  and  veracity  as  a  gentleman. 
If  I  am  indeed  incapable  of  understanding  what  I 
read,  I  can  no  longer  claim  a  place  among  those 
writers  who  merit  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
public.  If  I  am  capable  of  wilfully  perverting  what 
I  understand,  I  no  longer  deserve  to  live  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  those  men,  who  consider  a  strict  and  inviola¬ 
ble  adherence  to  truth  as  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  that  is  virtuous  or  honourable  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  insensible  that 
his  mode  of  attack  has  given  a  transient  ^pleasure 
to  my  enemies,  and  a  transient  uneasiness  to  my  . 
friends.  The  size  of  his  volume,  the  boldness  of 
his  assertions,  the  acrimony  of  his  style,*  are  con¬ 
trived  with  tolerable  skill  to  confound  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  candour  of  his  readers.  There  are  few 
who  will  examine  the  truth  or  justice  of  his  accu¬ 
sations;  and  of  those  persons  who  have  been  di¬ 
rected  by  their  education  to  the  study  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical 
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&§tical  antiquity,  many  will  believe,  or  will  affect 
to  believe,  that  the  success"  of  their  champion  has 
been  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  that  the  serpent  pierced 
with  an-  hundred  wounds  lies  expiring  at  his  feet. 
Mr.  Davis’s  book  will  cease  to  be  read  (perhaps 
the  grammarians  may  already  reproach  me  for  the 
use  of  aii  improper  tense) ;  but  the  oblivion  towards 
which  it  seems  to  be  hastening,  will  afford  the 
more  ample  scope  for  the  artful  practices  of  those, 
who  may  not  scruple  to  affirm,  or  rather  to  insinu¬ 
ate,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  publicly  convicted  of 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation  ;  that  the  evidence 
produced  against  him  was  unanswerable;  and  that 
his  silence  was  the  effect  and  the  proof  of  conscious 
guilt.  Under  the  hands  of  a  malicious  surgeon, 
the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  continue  to  fester  and  in¬ 
flame,  long  after  the  vexatious  little  insect  has  left 
its  venom  and  its  life  in  the  wound. 

The  defence  of  my  honour  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  and  prevailing  motive  which  urges  me  to  repel 
with  vigour  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack;  and 
to  undertake  a  tedious  vindication,  which,  after  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  vainest  and  most  dis¬ 
gusting  of  the  pronouns,  will  only  prove  that  I 
am  innocent,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  charge,  has 

•  very  frequently  subscribed  his  own  condemnation. 
And  yet  I  may  presume  to  affirm,  that  the  public 
have  some  interest  in  this  controversy.  They 
have  some  interest  to  know,  whether  the  writer 
whom  they  have  honoured  with  their  favour  is  de¬ 
serving-  of  their  confidence ;  whether  they  must 
content  themselves  with  reading  the  History  of 

*  -the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a 
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tale  amusing  enough ,  or  whether  they  may  venture 
to  receive  it  as  a  fair  and  authentic  history.  The 
general  persuasion  of  mankind,  that  where  much 
has  been  positively  asserted,  something  must  be 
true,  may  contribute  to  encourage  a  secret  sus¬ 
picion,  which  would  naturally  diffuse  itself  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  work.  Some  of  those 
friends  who  may  now  tax  me  with  imprudence  for 
taking  this  public  notice  of  Mr.  Davis’s  book,  have 
perhaps  already  condemned  me  for  silently  ac¬ 
quiescing  under  the  weight  of  such  serious,  such 
direct,  and  such  circumstantial  imputations. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  in  the  last  page  of  his  work* 
appears  to  have  recollected  that  modesty  is  an  ami¬ 
able  and  useful  qualification,  affirms,  that  his  plan 
required  only  that  he  should  consult  the  authors 
to  whom  he  was  directed  by  my  references ;  and 
that  the  judgment  of  riper  years  was  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  execute  with  success  the 
pious  labour  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  pen* 
Perhaps,  before  we  separate,  a  moment  to  which  I 
most  fervently  aspire,  Mr.  Davis  may  find  that  a 
mature  judgment  is  indispensably  requisite  for  the 
successful  execution  of  any.  work  of  literature,  and 
more  especially  of  criticism.  Perhaps  he  will  dis¬ 
cover,  that  a  young  student,  who  hastily  consults 
an  unknown  author,  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  cannot  always  be  guided  by  the 
most  accurate  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  I 
sense,  as  well  as  to  the  sight  of  the  passage  which  j 
has  been  quoted  by  his  adversary.  Abundant 


*  Davis,  p.  284. 
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proofs  of  these  maxims  will  hereafter  be  suggested. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  pursue,  in  my  defence,  the  order,  or 
rather  the  course,  which  Mr.  Davis  has  marked 
out  in  his  Examination;  and  that  I  have  num¬ 
bered  the  several  articles  of  my  impeachment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  “natural  division  of  the  sub- 
ject.  And  now  let  me  proceed  on  this  hostile 
march  over  a  dreary  and  barren  desert,  where 
thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable  weariness,  are  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 

I. 

“  The  remarkable  mode  of  quotation  which  Mr.  QU0TA* 

1  #  TIONS  IX 

Gibbon  adopts,  must  immediately  strike  every  one  general 
who  turns  to  his  notes.  He  sometimes  only  men¬ 
tions  the  author,  perhaps  the  book;  and  often 
leaves  the  reader  the  toil  of  finding  out,  or  rather 
guessing  at  the  passage.  The  policy,  however,  is 
not  without  its  design  and  use.  By  endeavouring 
to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  comparing  him  with 
the  authorities  he  cites,  he  flattered  himself,  no 
doubt,  that  he  might  safely  have  recourse  to  mis¬ 
representation.”*  Such  is  the  style  of  Mr.  Davis; 
who  in  another  placet  mentions  this  mode  of  quo¬ 
tation  “  as  a  good  artifice  to  escape  detection;”  and 
applauds,  with  an  agreeable  irony,  his  own  labours 
in  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  the  Theodosian  code. 

I  shall  not  descend  to  animadvert  on  the  rude 
and  illiberal  strain  of  this  passage,  and  I  will 

*  Davis,  Preface,  p.  ii.  f  Id.  p.  230. 
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frankly  own  that  my  indignation  is  lost  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of 
my  History  are  illustrated  by  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  Notes;  and  the  nakedness  of  a  few 
Notes,  which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  quota¬ 
tion,  is  amply  compensated  by  a  much  greater 
number,  which  contain  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four 
distinct  references;  so  that  upon  the  whole  my 
stock  of  quotations,  which  support  and  justify  my 
facts,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  eight  hundred 
or  a  -thousand.  As  I  had  often  felt  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  loose  and  general  method  of 
quoting  which  is  so  falsely  imputed  to  me,  I  have 
carefully  distinguished  the  books,  the  chapters,  the- 
sections,  the  pages  of  the  authors  to  whom  I  re¬ 
ferred,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  attention, 
which  might  claim  some  gratitude,  as  it  has  seldom 
been  so  regularly  practised  by  any  historical  writers. 
And  here  I  must  confess  some  obligation  to  Mr. 
Davis,  who,  by  staking  my  credit  and  his  own  on 
a  circumstance  so  obvious  and  palpable,  has  given 
me  this  early  opportunity  of  submitting  the  merits 
of  our  cause,  or  at  least  of  our  characters,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  Hereafter,-  when  I  am 
summoned  to  defend  myself  against  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  misquoting  the  text;  or  misrepresenting  the 
sense  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  or  the  possession  of  the  books,  to  those 
readers  who  may  be  destitute  either  of  one  or  of 
•the  other;  and  the  part  which  they  are  obliged  to 
take  between  assertions  equally  strong  and  peremp¬ 
tory. 
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tory,  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  doubt  and 
hesitation.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  every 
reader  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  first  volume  of  my  History,  is  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  the  question.  I  exhort,  I  solicit 
him  to  run  his  eye  down  the  columns  of  Notes, 
i  and  to  count  how  many  of  the  quotations  are  minute 
and  particular,  how  few  are  vague  and  general. 
When  he  has, satisfied  himself  by  this  easy  compu¬ 
tation,  there  is  a  word  which  may  naturally  suggest 
itself ;  an  epithet,  which  I  should  be  sorry  either  to 
deserve  or  use;  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Davis’s  asser- 
1  tion,  and  the  confidence  of  my  appeal;  will  tempt, 

I  nay,  perhaps,  will  force  him  .to  apply  that  epithet 
either  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  adverse  parties. 

I  have  confessed  that  a  critical  eye  may  discover 
some  loose  and  general  references;  but  as  they 
bear  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole 
,  mass,  they  cannot  support,  or  even  excuse,  a  false 
and  ungenerous  accusation,  which  must  reflect  dis¬ 
honour  either  on  the  object  or  on  the  author  of  it. 
If  the  examples  in  which  I  have  occasionally 
deviated  from  my  ordinary  practice  were  specified 
and  examined,  I  am. persuaded  that  they  might 
always  be  fairly  attributed  to  one  of  the  following 
reasons.  I.  In  some  rare  instances,  which  I  have 
never  attempted  to  conceal,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  adopt  quotations,  which  were  expressed  with 
less  accuracy  than  I  could  have  wished.  2.  I  may 
have  accidentally  recollected  the  sense  of  a  passage 
which  I  had  formerly  read,  without  being  able  to 
find  the  place,  or  even  to  transcribe  from  memory 
the  precise  words.  3.  The  whole  tract  (as  iii  a  re¬ 
markable 
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markable  instance  of  the  second  apology  of  Justin 
Martyr)  was  so  short,  that  a  more  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  was  not  required.  4.  The  form  of  the  com¬ 
position  supplied  the  want  of  a  local  reference ; 
the  preceding  mention  of  the  year  fixed  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  annalist;  and  the  reader  was  guided  to 
the  proper  spot  in  the  commentaries  of  Grotius, 
Valesius,  or  Godefroy,  by  the  more  accurate  cita¬ 
tion  of  their  original  author.  5.  The  idea  which 
I  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  the  reader, 
was  sometimes  the  general  result  of  the  author  or 
treatise  that  I  had  quoted ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
confine,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  particular 
reference,  the  sense  .or  spirit  which  was  mingled 
with  the  whole  mass.  These  motives  are  either 
laudable,  or  at  least  innocent.  In  two  of  these 
exceptions,  my  ordinary  mode  of  citation  was 
superfluous ;  in  the  other  three,  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

In  quoting  a  comparison  which  Tertullian  had 
used  to  express  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Mar- 
cionites,  I  expressly  declared  that  I  was  obliged 
to  quote  it  from  memory.*  If  I  have  been  guilty 
of  comparing  them  to  bees  instead  of  wasps ,  I  can 
however  most  sincerely  disclaim  the  sagacious 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Davis, "f  who  imagines  that  I  was 
tempted  to  amend  the  simile  of  Tertullian,  from  an 
improper  partiality  for  those  odious  heretics. 

A  rescript  of  Diocletian,  which  declared  the  old 
law  (not  an  old  lawj)  had  been  alleged  by  me  on 

*  Gibbon’s  History,  p.  55 1.  I  shall  usually  refer  to  the  third 
edition,  unless  there  are  any  various  readings. 

f  Davis,  p.  144.  J  Gibbon,  p.  59 3. 
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the  respectable  authority  of  Fra-Paolo.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer,  who  thinks  that  he  has  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  Theodosian  co.de,  informs  *  his  reader 
that  it  may  be  found,  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  leg.  8.;  he 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  rescript  could 
not  be  found  in  a  code  where  it  does  not  exist,  but 
that  it  may  distinctly  be  read  in  the  same  number, 
the  same  title,  and  the  same  book  of  the  code  of 
Justinian.  He  who  is  severe  should  at  least  be 
just :  yet  I  should  probably  have  disdained  this 
minute  animadversion,  unless  it  had  served  to  dis¬ 
play  the  general  ignorance  of  the  critic  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  If  Mr.  Davis 
had  not  been  an  absolute  stranger,  the  most 
treacherous  guide  could  not  have  persuaded  him 
that  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  was  designed  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors. 

“  Compendiosam  (says  Theodosius  himself)  Diva¬ 
lium  Constitutionum  scientiam,  ex  D.  Constantini 
’temporibus  roboramus.”  (Novell,  ad  ealeem  Cod. 

Theod.  L.  i.  tit.  i.  leg!  1.) 

II.  Few  objects  are  below  the  notice  of  Mr.  Errors  or 
Davis,  and  his  criticism  is  never  so  formidable  as 

(when  it  is  directed  against  the  guilty  corrector  of 
the  press,  who  on  some  occasions  has  shewn  him¬ 
self  negligent  of  my  fame  and  of  his  own.  Some 
errors  have  arisen  from  the  omission  of  letters; 
from  the  confusion  of  ciphers,  which  perhaps  were 
not  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  original  manu¬ 
script.  The  two  of  the  Roman,  and  the  eleven  of 

*  Davis,  p.  230. 
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the  Arabic  numerals,  have  been  unfortunately  mis¬ 
taken  for  each  other ;  the  similar  forms  of  a  2  and 
a  3,  a  5  and  a  6,  a  3  and  an  8,  have  improperly 
been  transposed ;  Arctolycus  for  Awtolycus,  Idola-  ^ 
tria  for  Ido/olatria,  Iiolsterius  for  Holstewius,  had 
escaped  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  person  who  was  employed  to  revise 
the  sheets  of  my  History.  These  important  errors, 
from  the  indulgence  of  a  deluded  public,  have 
been  multiplied  in  the  numerous  impressions  of  I 
three  different  editions  ;  and  for  the  present  I  can 
only  lament  my  own  defects,  while  I  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  seems  ready  to  infer  that 
I  cannot  either  read  or  write.  I  sincerely  admire 
his  patient  industry,  which  I  despair  of  being  able 
to  imitate ;  but  if  a  future  edition  should  ever  be 
required,  I  could  wish  to  obtain  on  any  reasonable 
terms,  the  services  of  so  useful  a  corrector. 

III.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  directed  by  my  refe¬ 
rences  to  several  passages  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,* 
and  of  the  Biblioth&que  Eccl6siastique  of  M.  Du- 
pin.t  He  eagerly  consults  those  places,  is  unsuc-  * 
cessful,  and  is  happy.  Sometimes  the  place  which 
I  have  quoted  does  not  offer  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  I  had  alleged,  sometimes  only  a  few; 
and  sometimes  the  same  passages  exhibit  a  sense 
totally  adverse  and  repugnant  to  mine.  These, 
shameful  misrepresentations  incline  Mr.  Davis  to 
suspect  that  I  have  never  consulted  the  original, 
(not  even  of  a  common  French  book  !)  and  he  as- 

*  Davis,  p.  73.  t  Id.  p.  132 — 136. 
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serts  bis  right  to  censure  my  presumption.  These 
important  charges  form  two  distinct  articles  in  the 
list  of  misrepresentations ;  but  Mr.  Davis  has  amu¬ 
sed  himself  with  adding  to  the  slips  of  the  pen  or 
of  the  . press,  some  complaints  of  his  ill  success,- 
when  he  attempted  to  verify  my  quotations  from 
Cyprian  and  from  Shaw’s  Travels.*. 

The  success  of  Mr.-  Davis  would  indeed  have 
been  somewhat  "extraordinary,  unless  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  the.  same  editions ,  as  well  as  the  same  places; 

I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  the  edb 
tions  which  I  have  used,  and  with  assuring  him, 
that  if  he  renews  his  search,  he  will  not,  or  rather 
that  he  will,  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Gibbon’s  Editions.  Mr.  Davis’s  Editions^ 

Optatiis  Milevitanus,  by  Du-  Fol.  Antwerp,  17,02* 
pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Dupin.  Bibliotheque  Eeclesi-  8vo.  Paris,  1687. 
astique,  4to.  Paris,  1690! 

Cypriani  Opera,  Edit.  Fell.  fol.  Most  probably  Oxon,  l6S2. 

Amsterdam,  1700. 

Shaw’s  -Travels,  4to.  London,  The  folio  Edition.  • 

1757. 

IV.  The  nature  of  my  subject  had  led  me  to  Jewish 
mention,  not  the  real  origin  of  tlie  Jews,  but  their  Tac™*^ 
first  appea?'ance  to  the  eyes  of  other  nations ;  and  I 
cannot  avoid  transcribing  the  short  passage  in 
which  I  had  introduced  them.  “  The  Jews,  who 
under  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies  had 
languished  for  many  ages  the  most  despised  por- 

*  Davis,  p.  151 — 155. 
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tion  of  their  slaves,  emerged  from  their  obscurity 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  And  as  they 
multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the  east,  and 
afterwards  in  the  west,  they  soon  excited  the  cu¬ 
riosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations.”*  This  sim¬ 
ple  abridgment  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  excited 
the  wonder  of  Mr.  Davis,  whose  surprise  almost 
renders  him  eloquent.  “  What  a  strange  assem¬ 
blage,”  says  he,  “is  here?  It  is  like  Milton’s 
chaos,  without  bound,  without  dimension,  where 
time  and  place  are  lost.  In  short,  what  does  this 
display  afford  us,  but  a  deal  of  boyish  colouring  to 
the  prejudice  of  much  good  history-?”! .  If  I  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Davis’s  language,  he  censures,  as 
a  piece  of  confused  declamation,  the  passage  which 
he  has  produced  from  my  History ;  and  if  I  collect 
the  angry  criticisms  which  he  has  scattered  over 
twenty  pages  of  controversy, J  I  think  I  can  disco¬ 
ver  that  there  is  hardly  a  period,  or  even  a  word, 
in  this  unfortunate  passage,  which  has  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  Examiner. 

As  nothing  can  escape  his  vigilance,  he  censures 
me  for  including  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  under 
the  common  appellation  of  Jews,§  and  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Assyrians  to  the  subjects  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  ;||  and  again  censures  me,  be¬ 
cause  some  facts  which  are  affirmed  or  insinuated 
in  my  text,  do  not  agree  with  the  strict  and  pro¬ 
per  limits  which  he  has  assigned  to  those  national 

*  Gibbon,  p.,537-  +  Davis,  p.  5. 
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denominations.  The  name  of  Jews  has  indeed 
been  established  by  the  sceptre  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ,  and,  in  the  times  which  precede  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  it  is  usejl  in  the  more  general  sense  with 
some  sort  of  impropriety ;  but  surely  I  am  not  pe¬ 
culiarly  charged  with  a  fault  which  has  been  con¬ 
secrated  with  the  consent  of  twenty  centuries,  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  mo¬ 
dern,  (see  Josephus  and  Prideatix,  even  in  the 
titles  of  their  respective  works,)  and  by  the  usage 
of  modern  languages,  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and 
if  I  may  credit  Reland,  of  the  Hebrew  itself  (see 
Palestin,  L.  i.  c.  6).  With  regard  to  the  other 
word,  that  of  Assyrians,  most  assuredly  I  will  not 
lose  myself  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Asiatic  monar¬ 
chies  before  the  age  of  Cyrus  ;  nor  indeed  is  any 
more  required  for  my  justification,  than  to  prove 
that  Babylon  was  considered  as  the  capital  and 
royal  seat  of  Assyria.  ,  If  Mr.  Davis  were  a  man  of 
learning,  I  might  be  morose  enough  to  censure  his 
ignorance  of  ancient  geography,  and  to  overwhelm 
.  him  under  a  load  of  quotations,  which  might  be 
collected  and  transcribed  with  very  little  trouble : 
but  as  I  must  suppose  that  he  lias  received  a  clas¬ 
sical  education,  I  might  have  expected  him  to 
have  read  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  where  that 
historian  describes,  in  the  clearest  and  most  ele¬ 
gant  terms,  the  situation  and  greatness  of  Babylon : 
T»if  St  A <r<rv(>iri(  rx  jxtv  xou  xxi  xXkx  vtoXi<t[axtx  [xtyxXx 
•sroAAa,  to  St  ovofj.xtrrorxrov  'nxi  kt^v^otxtov  xxi  tvSx  <r<p if 
Nij-ou  xvxtrrxrov  ytvo^tvv^,  rx  (ZxtnXriix  xxrt<rrrixtgf  w  Ba- 
QvXw.  (Clio.c.  178.)  Imay  be  surprised  that  lie  should 
m  m  2  be 
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be  so  little  conversant  with  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xeno-. 
phon,  in  the  whole  course  of  which  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  adversary  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  re¬ 
peatedly  mentioned  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
ASSYRIAN,  'O  h  A<nrt)£t0j,  o  BaSuAwi/#  t e  e^cov  axi  rnv 

<x\Xriv  A<r<rv£ixv.  (L.  ii.  p.  102,  103,  edit.  Hutchinson.) 
But  there  remains  something  more :  and  Mr.  Davis 
must  apply  the  same  reproaches  of  inaccuracy ,  if 
not  ignorance ,  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  announcing  the  downfall  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  declares  with 
an  oath,  “  And  as  I  have  purposed  the  thing  shall 
stand :  to  crush  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  to 
trample  him  on  my  mountains.  Then  shall  his 
yoke  depart  from  off  them ;  and  his  burthen  shall 
be  removed  from  off  their  shoulders.”  (Isaiah,  xiv, 
24 ,25.  Lowth’s  new  translation.  See  likewise  the 
Bishop’s  note,  p.  98.).  Our  old  translation  exr 
presses,  with  less  elegance,  the  same  meaning; 
but  I  mention  with  pleasure  the  labours  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  prelate,,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  in  a  for¬ 
mer  work,  has  veiy  happily  united  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  judgment,  with  the  taste  and  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  jealousy  which  Mr.  Davis  affects  for  the 
honour  of  the  Jewish  people  will  not  suffer  him 
to  allow  that  they  were  slaves  to  the  conquerors  of 
the  East:  and  while  he  acknowledges  that  they 
were  tributary  and  dependant,  he  seems  desirous 
of  introducing,  or  even  inventing,  some  milder 
expression  of  the  state  of  vassalage  and  subser -  . 
vie  nee  j*  from  whence  Tacitus  assumed  the  words- 

of 
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of  despectissima  pars  sermentium.  Has  Mr.  Davis 
never  heard  of  the  distinction  of  civil  and  political 
slavery?  Is  he  ignorant  that  even  the  natural 
and  victorious  subjects  of  ah  Asiatic  despot  have 
been  deservedly  marked  with  the  opprobrious  epi¬ 
thet  of  slaves  by  every  writer  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  advantage  of  freedom  ?  Docs  he  not 
know  that,  under  such  a  government,  the  yoke  is 
imposed  with  double  weight  on  the  necks  of  the 
vanquished,  as  the  rigour  of  tyranny  is  aggravated 
by  the  abuse  of  conquest?  From  the  first  invasion 
of  Judaea  by  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians,  to  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander, 
there  elapsed  a  period  of  above  four  hundred  years, 
which  included  about  twelve  ages  or  generations 
of  the  human  race.  As  long  as  the  Jews  asserted 
their  independence,  they  repeatedly  suffered  every 
calamity  which  the  rage  and  insolence  of  a  victo¬ 
rious  enemy  could  inflict :  the  throne  of  David 
was  overturned,  the  temple  and  city  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  whole  land,  a  circumstance  per¬ 
haps  unparalleled  in  history,  remained  threescore 
and  ten  years  without  inhabitants,  and  without 
cultivation.  (2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  2 1 .)  According 
to  an  institution  which  has  long  prevailed  in  Asia, 
and  particularly  in  the  Turkish  government,  the 
most  beautiful  and  ingenious'  youths  were  carefully 
educated  in  the  palace,  where  superior  merit  some^ 
times  introduced  these  fortunate- slams  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  the  honours  of  the 
state.  (See  the  book  and  example  of  Daniel.)  The 
rest  of  the  unhappy  Jews  experienced  the  hard 
ii  m  3  ships 
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ships  of  captivity  and  exile  in  distant  lands ;  and 
while  individuals  were  oppressed,  the  nation  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  dissolved  or  annihilated.  The  gracious 
edict  of  Cyrus  was  offered  to  all  those  who  wor¬ 
shipped  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,;  but  it  was  accepted  by  no  more  than  forty- 
two  thousand  persons  of  either  sex  and  of  every 
age,  and  of  these  about  thirty  thousand  derived 
their  origin  from  the  tribes  of  Judah,  of  Benjamin, 
and  of  Levi.  (See  Ezra,  i.  Nehemiah,  vii.  and  Pri- 
deaux’s  Connections,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  fol.  edit.  Lon¬ 
don,  1718.)  The  inconsiderable  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  to  inhabit  the  land  of- their  fathers, 
cannot  be  computed  as  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  * 
part  of  the  mighty  people  that  had  been  numbered  ! 
by  the  impious  rashness  of  David.  After  a  survey,  ' 
which  did  not  comprehend  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Benjamin,  the  monarch  was  assured  that  he  reigned 
over  one  million  Jive  hundred  and^seventy  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword,  (1  Chronicles,  xxi.  1 — 6),  [ 
and  the  country  of  Judasa  must  have  contained  f 
near  seven  millions  of  free  inhabitants.  The  pro-  | 
gress  of  restoration  is  always  less  rapid  than  that 
of  destruction;  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  ruined 
in  a  few  months,  was  rebuilt  by  the  slow  and  inter-  | 
rupted  labours -of  a  whole  century;  and  the  Jews, 
who  gradually  multiplied  in  their  native  seats,  en¬ 
joyed  a  servile  and  precarious  existence,  which 
depended  on  the  capricious  will  of  their  master. 
The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  do  not  afford  a 
•very  pleasing  view  of  their  situation  under  the 
Persian  empire ;  and  the  book  of  Esther  exhibits 
wii,  a  most  ' 
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a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  degree  of  es¬ 
timation  in  which  they  were  held  at  the  court  of 
Susa.  A  minister  addressed  his  king  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  despectissima  pars  servientium  of 
the  Roman  historian :  “  And  Haman  said  to  King 
Ahasuerus,  There  is  a  certain  people  scattered 
abroad,  and  dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  thy  kingdom ;  and  their  laws  are  di¬ 
verse  from  all  people,  neither  keep  they  the  King’s 
laws ;  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  King’s  profit  to 
suffer  them.  If  it  please  the  King,  let  it  be  written 
that  they  may  be  destroyed ;  and  I  will  pay  ten 
thousand  talents  of  silver  to  the  hands  of  those 
that  have  the  charge  of  the  business,  to  bring  it  to 
the  King’s  treasuries.  And  the  King  took  his  ring 
from  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Hainan,  the  son  of 
Hammedatlia  the  Agagite,  the  Jews’  enemy.  And 
the  King  said  unto  Haman,  The  silver  is  given 
unto  thee,;  the  people  also,  to  do  with  them  as  it 
seemeth  good  to  thee.”  (Esther,  iii.  8—11.)  This 
trifling  favour  was  asked  by  the  Minister,  and 
granted  by  the  Monarch,  with  an  easy  indifference, 
which  expressed  their  contempt  for  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  Jews ;  the  business  passed  without 
difficulty  through  the  forms  of  office ;  and  had 
Esther  been  less  lovely,  or  less  beloved,  a  single 
day  would  have  consummated  the  universal  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  a  submissive  people,  to  whom  no  legal  de¬ 
fence  was  allowed,  and  from  whom  no  resistance 
seems  to  have  been  dreaded.  I  am  a  stranger  to 
Mr.  Davis’s  political  principles;  but  I  should  think 
m  m  4  that 
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that  the  epithet  of  slaves ,  and  of  despised  slaves, 
may,  without  injustice,  be  applied  to  a  captive  na¬ 
tion,  over  whose  head  the  sword, of  tyranny  was 
suspended  by  so  slender  a  thread. 

The  policy  of  the  Macedonians  was  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  tliat  of  the  Persians;  and  yet  Mr.  Davis, 
who  reluctantly  confesses  that  the  Jews  were  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  former,  does  not  understand  how 
long  they  were  favoured  and  protected  by  the 
latter.*  In  the  shock  of  those  revolutions  which 
divided  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Judaea,  like  the 
other  provinces,  experienced  the  transient  ravages 
of  an  advancing  or  retreating  enemy,  who  led  away 
a  multitude  of  captives.  But,  in  the  age  of  Jose¬ 
phus,  the  Jews  still  enjoyed  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  kings  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  who  had  fixed 
numerous  colonies  of  that  nation  in  the  new  cities 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  & c.  and  placed  them  in  the 
same  honourable  condition  (jo-o7roAtra?,  ironing)  as 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  themselves.  (Joseph. 
Antiquitat.  l.xii.  c.  1.  3.  p.  585.  59b.  vol.  i.  edit. 
Havercamp.)  Had  they  been  treated  with  less  in¬ 
dulgence,  their  settlement  in  those  celebrated 
cities,  the  seats  o.f  commerce  and  learning,  was 
enough  to  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  to  justify  my"  absurd  proposition,  that 
they  emerged  from  obscurity  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander. 

The  Jews  remained  and  flourished  under  the 
inild  dominion  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  till  they 
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were  compelled  to  assert  their  civil  and  religious 
rights  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had 
adopted  new  maxims  of  tyranny;  and  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious  period 
of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Mr.  Davis,  who  on  this 
occasion  is  bewildered  by  the  subtlety  of  Tacitus, 
does  not  comprehend  why  the  historian  should 
ascribe  the  independence  of  the  Jews  to  three  ne¬ 
gative  causes,  “  Macedonibus  invalidis,  Parthis 
nondum  adultis,  et  Romani  procul  aberant.”  To 
the  understanding  of  the  critic,  Tacitus  might  as 
well  have  observed,  that  the  Jews  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  earthquake; 
and  Mr.  Davis  cannot  see,  for  his  own  part,  any 
reason  why  they  may  not  have  elected  kings  of 
their  own  two  or  three  hundred  years  before.* 
Such  indeed  was  not  the  reason  of  Tacitus ;  he 
probably  considered  that  every  nation,  depressed 
by  the  weight  of  a  foreign  power,  naturally  rises 
towards  the  surface,  as  soon  as.  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  he  might  think  that,  in  a  short  and 
rapid  history  of  the  independence  of  the  Jews,  it 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  shew  that  the  obstacles 
did  not  exist,  which,  in  an  earlier  or  in  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  would  have  checked  their  efforts.  The  cu¬ 
rious  reader,  who  has  leisure  to  study  the  Jewish 
and  Syrian  history,  will  discover,  that  the  throne 
of  the  Asmonsean  princes  was  confirmed  by  the 
two  great  victories  of  the  Parthians  over  Deme¬ 
trius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sidetes  (see  Joseph. 

*  Davis,  page  8. 
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Antiquitat.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  5,  6.  8,  £).  Justin,  xxxvi. 

1.  xxxviii.  10.  with  Usher  and  Prideaux,  before 
Christ  141  and  130;)  and  the  expression  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  will  be  the. 
more  rationally  admired. 

My  quotations*  are  the  object  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
criticism, f  as  well  as  the  text  of  this  short,  but 
obnoxious  passage.  He  corrects  the  error  of  my 
memory,  which  had  suggested  servitutis  instead 
of  servientium;  and  so  natural  is  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  moderation,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  forgets  his  character,  and  candidly  acquits  me 
of  any  malicious  design  to  misrepresent  the  words 
of  Tacitus.  The  other  references,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  and  second  Notes  of  my  Fif¬ 
teenth  Chapter  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  • 
can  only  be  mistaken  after  they  have  been  forcibly  I 
separated.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  is  a  fair  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Jews,  who  had  esca¬ 
ped  the  eyes  of  so  curious  a  traveller.  The  Jews 
are  first  mentioned  by  Justin,  when  he  relates  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Sidetes;  and  the 
conquest  of  Judasa,  by  the  arms  of  Pompey,  en¬ 
gaged  Diodorus  and  Dion  to  introduce  that  singu¬ 
lar  nation  to  the  acquaintance  of  their  readers. 
These  epochs,  which  are  within  seventy  years  of 
each  other,  mark  the  age  in  which  the  Jewish 
people,  emerging  from  their  obscurity,  began  to 
act  a  part  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 

*  Gibbon,  p.537.  Note  1,  2.  t  Davis,  p.  10,  11.  20. 
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For  that  purpose  only,  I  had  appealed  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Justin,  or  rather  of 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Dion  Cassius.  If  I  had 
designed  to  investigate  the  Jewish  antiquities, 
reason,  as  well  as  faith,  must  have  directed  my  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Sacred  Books,  which,  even  as  human 
productions,  would  deserve  to  be  studied  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  original  monuments  of  the 
East. 

I  stand  accused,  though  not  indeed  by  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis,  for  profanely  depreciating  the  promised  Land, 
as  well  as  the  chosen  People.  The  Gentleman 
without  a  name  has  placed  this  charge  in  the  front 
of  his  battle,*  and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  it  is  one  of  the  few  remarks  in  Mr.  Apthorpe’s 
book,  which  have  any  immediate  relation  to  my 
History.  They  seem  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a 
reproach,  and  of  an  unjust  reproach,  the  idea  which 
I  had  given  of  Palestine,  as  of  a  territory  scarcely 
superior  to  Wales  in  extent  and  fertility  ;f  and 
they  strangely  convert  a  geographical  observa¬ 
tion  into  a  theological  error.  When  I  recollect 
that,  the  imputation  of  a  similar  error  was  employed 
by  the  implacable  Calvin,  to  precipitate ,  and  to 
justify  the  execution  of  Servetus,  I  must  applaud 
the  felicity  of  this  country,  and  of  this  age,  which 
has  disarmed,  if  it  could  not  mollify,  the  fierceness 
of  ecclesiastical  criticism.  (See  Dictionnaire  Cri¬ 
tique  de  Chauffepie,  tom.  iv.  p.  £23.) 

As  I  had  compared  the  narrow  extent  of  Phceni- 
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cia  and  Palestine  with  the  important  blessings 
which  those  celebrated  countries  had  diffused  over 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  their  minute  size  became  ah 
object  not  of  censure  but  of  praise. 

Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 

The  precise  measure  of  Palestine  was  taken  from 
Templeman’s  Survey  of  the  Globe;  he  allows  to 
Wales  7011  square  English  miles,  to  the  Morea 
or  Peloponnesus  7220,  to  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  7546,  and  to  Juda3a  or  Palestine  7600. 

The  difference  is  not  very  considerable,  and  if  any  _  j 
of  these  countries  has  been  magnified  beyond  its 
Teal  size,  Asia  is  more  liable  than  Europe  to  have  j 
been  affected  by  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Temple-  | 
man’s  maps.  To  the  authority  of  this  modem  sur¬ 
vey,  I  shall  only  add  the  ancient  and  weighty  tes-  / 
timony  of  Jerom,  who  passed  in  Palestine  above- 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  From  Dan  to  Bershebah, 
the  two  fixed  and  proverbial  boundaries  of  the 
Holy  Land,  he  reckons  no  more  than  one  hundred  | 
and  sixty  miles  (Hierpnym.  ad  Dardanum.  tom. 
iii.  p.  66),  and  the  breadth  of  Palestine  cannot  by 
any  expedient  be  stretched  tp  one  half  of  its 
length.  (See  Reland,  Palestin.  L.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  421.) 

The  degrees  and  limits  of  fertility  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  with  the  strict  simplicity  of  geographical 
measures.  Whenever  we  speak  of  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  in  different  cliinates,  our  ideas  must 
be  relative,  our  expressions  vague  and  doubtful; 
nor  can  we  always  distinguish  between  the  gifts 
of  Nature  and  the  rewards  of  industry.  The  em-  ■ 
peror  Frederick  II.,  the  enemy  and  the  victim  of 
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the  clergy,  is  accused  of  saying,  after  his  return 
from  his  Crusade,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  would 
have  despised  his  promised  laud,  if  he  had  once 
seen  the  fruitful  realms  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  (See 
Giannone  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  tom. 
ii.  p.  245.)  This  raillery,  which  malice  has  per¬ 
haps  falsely  imputed  to  Frederick,  is  inconsistent 
with  truth  and  piety;  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  soil  of  Palestine  does  not  contain  that  in¬ 
exhaustible,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous  principle 
of  fecundity,  which,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  has  covered  with  rich  harvests  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  fields  of  Sicily,  or  the  plains 
of  Poland.  The  Jordan  is  the  only  navigable  river 
of  Palestine :  a  considerable  part  of  the  narrow, 
space  is  occupied,  or  rather  lost,  in  the  Dead  Sea , 
whose  horrid  aspect  inspires  every  sensation  of 
disgust,  and  countenances  every  tale  of  horror. 
The  districts  which  border  on  Arabia  partake  of 
the  sandy  quality  of  the  adjacent  desert.  The 
face  of  the  country,  except  the  sea-coast  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  covered  with  mountains, 
which  appear  for  the  most  part  as  naked  and  bar¬ 
ren  rocks;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
there  is  a  real  scarcity  of  the  two  elements  of  earth 
and  water.  (See  Maundrefs  Travels,  p.  65,  and 
Pteland  Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  238 — 395.)  These  dis¬ 
advantages,  which  now  operate  in  their  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  were  formerly  corrected  by  the  labours  of  a 
numerous  people,  and  the  active  protection  of  a 
wise  government.  The  hills  were  clothed  with 
rich  beds  of  artificial  mould,  the  rain  was  collected 
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in  vast  cisterns,  a  supply  of  fresh  water  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  pipes  and  aqueducts  to  the  dry  lands,  the 
breed  of  cattle  was  encouraged  in  those  parts 
which  were  not  adapted  for  tillage,  and  almost 
everjr  spot  was  compelled  to  yield  some  production 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  (See  the  same  tes¬ 
timonies  and  observations  of  Maundrel  and  Re¬ 
land.) 

- : - Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem  . 
Movit  agros;  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda 
Nec  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  Regna  veterno. 

Such  are  the  useful  victories  which  have  been 
achieved  by  Man  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  along  the  rocky  coast  of  Genoa,  and  upon 
the  barren  hills  of  Palestine;  and  since  Wales  has 
flourished  under  the  influence  of  English  freedom, 
that  rugged  country  has  surely  acquired  some 
share  of  the  same  industrious  merit  and  the  same 
artificial  fertility.  Those  critics  who  interpret, 
the  comparison  of  Palestine  and  Wales  as  a  tacit 
libel  on  the  former,  are  themselves  guilty  of  an  un* 
just  satire  against  the  latter  .of  those  countries. 
Such  is  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Apthorpe  and  of  the 
anonymous  Gentleman:  but  if  Mr.  Davis  (as  we 
may  suspect  from  his  name)  is  himself  of  Cam¬ 
brian  origin,  his  patriotism  on  this  occasion  has 
protected  me  from  his  zeal. 

V.  I  shall  begin  this  article  by  the  confession  of 
an  error  which  candour  might  perhaps  excuse,  but 
which  my  Adversary  magnifies  by  a  pathetic  in¬ 
terrogation.  “  When  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  care¬ 
fully 
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fully  examined  all  the  original  materials,  are  we 
to  believe  him?  or  is  it  his  design  to  try  how  far 
the  credulity  and  easy  disposition  of  the  age  will 
suffer  him  to  proceed  unsuspected  and  undiscover¬ 
ed?”*  Quousque  tandem  abut  er  is  Catilina  patient  id 
nostra  f 

In  speaking  Of  the  danger  of  idolatry,  I  had 
quoted  the  picturesque  expression  of  Tertullian, 
“  Recogita  sylvam  et  quanta?  latitant  spinas,”  and 
finding  it  marked  c.  10.  in  my  .Notes,  I  hastily, 
though  naturally,  added  de  Idololatria,  instead  of 
de  Corona  Militis,  and  referred  to  one  Treatise  of 
Tertullian  instead  of  another.^  And  now.  let  me 
ask  in  my  turn,  whether  Mr.  Davis  had  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  passage  which  I  had  misplaced, 
or  whether  he  made  an  ungenerous  use  of  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  insinuate  that  I  had  invented  or  per¬ 
verted  the  words  of  Tertullian?  Ignorance  is  less 
criminal  than  malice,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  he 
will  plead  guilty  to  the  milder  charge. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Le  Clerc,  which  asserts,  in  the  clearest 
terms,  the  ignorance  of  the  more  ancient  Jews 
with  regard  to  a  future  state.  •  Le  Clerc  lay  open 
before  me,  but  while  my  eye  moved  from  the  book 
to  the  paper,  I  transcribed  the  reference  c.  1 .  sect. 
8.  instead  of  sect.  1.  c.  8.  from  the  natural,  but  er¬ 
roneous  persuasion,  that  Chapter  expressed  the 
larger,  and  Section  the  smaller  division  and  this 

*  Davis,  p.  25.  f  •  Gibbon,  p.  553.  Note  40. 

|  Gibbon,  p.  560.  Note  58. 
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difference,  of  such  trifling  moment  and  so  easily 
rectified,  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  list  of 
Misrepresentations  which  adorn. Mr.  Davis’s  Table 
of  Contents.*  But  to  return  to  Tertullian. 

The  infernal  picture,  which  I -had  producedf 
from  that  vehement  writer,  which  excited  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  every  humane  ■  reader,  and  which  even  Mr. 
Davis  will  not  explicitly  defend,  lias,  furnished  him 
with  a  few  critical  cavils.Jr  Happy  should  I  think 
myself,  if  the  materials  of  my  History*  could  be 
Always  exposed  to  the  Examination  of  the  Public; 
and  I  shall  be  content  with  appealing  to  the. impar¬ 
tial  Header,  whether  my  Version  of  this  Passage  is 
not  as  fair  and  as  faithful,  as  the  more  literal  trans¬ 
lation  which  Mr.  Davis  has  exhibited  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  column.  I  shall  only  justify -two  expressions 
which  have  provoked  his  indignation.  1.  I  had 
observed  that  the  zealous  African  pursues' the  in¬ 
fernal  description  in  a  long  variety  of  affected  and 
unfeeling  witticisms;  the  instances  of  Gods,  of 
Kings,  of  Magistrates,  of  Philosophers,  of  Poets, 
of  Tragedians,  were  introduced  into  my  Transla¬ 
tion.  Those  which  I  had  omitted,  relate  to  the. 
Dancers,  the  Charioteers,  and  the  Wrestlers ;  and 
it  is  almost,  impossible  to  express  those  conceits 
which  are  connected  with. the  language  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Romans.  But  the  reader  will  be  sujfi-, 
ciently  shocked,  when  lie  is  informed  that  Tertul¬ 
lian  alludes  to  the  improvement  which  the  agility 

*  Davis,  p.  19.  t  Gibbon,  p.  566. 

J  Davis,  p.  29—33. 
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of '  the  Dancers,  the  reel  livery  of  the  Charioteers, 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  Wrestlers,  would  derive 
from  the  effects  of  fire.  “  Tunc  histriones  cognos- 
cendi  solutiores  multo  per  ignem ;  tunc  spectan- 
dus  Auriga  in  flammea  rota  totus  ruber.  Tunc 
Xystici  contemplandi,  non  in  Gymnasiis,  sed  in 
igne  jaculati.”  %  I  cannot  refuse  to  answer  Mr. 
Davis’s  very  particular  question,  Why  I  appeal  to 
Tertullian  for  the  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and 
most  virtuous  of  the  Pagans?  Because  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  bestow  that  epithet  on  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines,  Homer  and  Euripides,  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  who  are  all  manifestly  included  within  the 
fiery  description  which  I  had  produced. 

Tam  accused  of  misquoting  Tertullian  ad  Sca- 
pulam,*  as  an  evidence  that  Martyrdoms  were 
lately  introduced  into  Africa.^  Besides  Tertullian, 
I  had  quoted  from  Ruinart  (Acta  Sincera,  p.  84.) 
the  Acts  of  the  Scyllitan  Martyrs  ;  and  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History  would 
have  informed  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  two  authorities 
thus  connected  establish  the  proposition  asserted  in 
my  Text.  Tertullian,  in  the  above-mentioned 
Chapter,  speaks  of  onC  of  the  Proconsuls  of  Africa, 
Vigellius  Saturninus,  “  qui  primus  hie  gladium  in 
nos  egit;”  the  Acta  Sincera  represent  the  same 
Magistrate  as  the  Judge  of  the  Scyllitan  Martyrs ; 
and  Ruinart,  with  the  consent  of  the  best  critics, 
ascribes  their  sufferings  to  the  persecution  of  Se- 

*  Davis,  p.,  35,  35. 

f  Gibbon,  p.  609.  N.  If 2. 
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verus.  Was  it  my  fault  if  Mr.  Davis  was  incapable 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  ideas  ? 

Is  it  likewise,  necessary  that  I  should  justify  the 
frequent  use  which  I  have  made  of  Tertullian? 
His  copious  writings  display  a  lively  and  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  scan¬ 
tiness  of  original  materials  scarcely  left  me  the 
liberty  of  choice.  Yet  as  I  was  sensible,  that  the 
Montanismof  Tertullian  is  the  convenient  screen  J 
which  our  orthodox  Divines  have  placed  before 
his  errors,  I  have,  with  peculiar  caution,  confined 
myself  to  those  works  which  were  composed  in 
the  more  early  and  sounder  part  of  his  life. 

As  a  collateral  justification  of  my  frequent  ap¬ 
peals  to  this  African  presbyter,  I  had  introduced, 
in  the  third  edition  of  my  History,  two  passages 
of  Jerom  and  Prudentius,  which  prove  that  Ter¬ 
tullian  was  the  master  of  Cyprian,  and  that  Cyprian 
was  the  master  of  the  Latin  Church.*  Mr.  Davis 
assures  me,  however,  that  I  should  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  have  “  added  this  note,j*  as  I  have  only  . 
accumulated  my  inaccuracies.”  One  inaccuracy 
he  has  indeed  detected,  an  error  of  the  press, 
Hieronym.  de  Viris  illustribus,  c.  53  for  63 ;  but 
this  advantage  is  dearly  purchased  by  Mr.  Davis. 
Httioos  tov  $Jcc<nt<xXov,  which  he  produces  as  the  ori-' 
ginal  words  of  Cyprian,  has  a  braver  and  more 
learned  sound,  than  Da  magistrum ;  but  the  quo¬ 
ting  in  Greek,  a  sentence  which  was  pronounced, 

*  Gibbon,  p.  566.  N.  72. 
t  Davis,  p.  145. 
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and  is  recorded,  in  Latin,  seems  to  bear  the  mark 
of  the  most  ridiculous  pedantry ;  unless  Mr.  Davis, 
consulting  for  the  first  time  the  Works  of  derom, 
mistook  the  Version  of  Sophronius,  which  is 
printed,  in  the  opposite  column,  for  the  Text  of 
his  original  Author.  My  reference  to  Prudentius, 
Hymn.  xiii.  100.  cannot  so  easily  be  justified,  as  I 
presumptuously  believed  that  my  critics  would 
continue  to  read  till  they  came  to  a  full  stop.  I 
shall  now  place  before  them,  not  the  first  verse 
only,  but  the  entire  period,  which  they  will  find 
full,  express,  and  satisfactory.  The  Poet  says  of 
St.  Cyprian,  whom  he  places  in  Heaven, 

Nec  minus  involitat  terris,  nec  ab  hoc  recedit  orbe  : 

Disserit,  eloquitur,  tractat,  docet,  instruit,  prophetat; 

Nec  Libya  populos  tantum  reget,  exit  usque  in  ortum 

Solis,  et  usque  obitum  ;  Gallos  fovet,  imbuit  Britannos, 

Presidet  Hesperia,  Christum  serit  ultimis  Hibernis. 

VI.  On  the  subject  of  the  imminent  dangers 
which  the  Apocalypse  has  so  narrowly  escaped,* 
Mr.  Davis  accuses  me  of  misrepresenting  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  Sulpicius  Severus  and  Fra-Paolo,')'  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  I  was  incapable  of 
reading  or  understanding  the  text  of  the  Latin 
author ;  but  that  I  wilfully  perverted  the  sense  of 
the  Italian  historian.  These  imputations  I  shall 
easily  wipe  away,  by  shewing  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  I  am  probably  in  the  right ;  and  that,  in 
the  second,  he  is  certainly  in  the  wrong. 

*  Gibbon,  p.  563,  564.  N.  67. 
f  Davis,  p.  40 — 44. 
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1.  The  concise  and  elegant  Sulpicius,  who  ha$ 
been  justly  styled  the  Christian  Sallust,  afterm  em 
tioning  the  exile  and  revelations  of  St.  John  in 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  observes  (and  surely  the  obser¬ 
vation  is  in  the  language  of  complaint,)  “  Librum 
sacrse  Apocalypsis,  qui  quidem  a  plerisgue  aut 
stulte  aut  impie  non  recipitur,  conscriptum  edidit.” 
I  am  found  guilty  of  supposing  plerigud  to  signify 
the  greater  number ;  Avhereas  Mr.  Davis,  with 
Stephens’s  Dictionary  in  his  hand,  is  able  to  prove 
that  plerigue  has  not  always  that  extensive  mean¬ 
ing,  and  that  a  classic  of  good  authority  has  used 
the  word  in  a  much  more  limited  and  qualified 
sense.  Let  the  Examiner  therefore  try  to  apply 
his  exception  to  this  particular  case. ,  For  my  part, 
I  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  general  usage 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  with  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  or  at 
least  of  the  innocence  and  fairness  of  my  inten¬ 
tions;  since  I  have  translated  a  familiar  word, 
according  to  its  acknowledged  and  ordinary  ac¬ 
ceptation. 

But,  “  if  I  had  looked  into  the  passage,  and 
found  that  Sulpicius  Severus,  there  expressly  tells 
us,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  the  work  of  St.  John, 
I  could  not  have  committed  so  unfortunate  a  blun¬ 
der,  as  to  cite  this  Father  as  saying,  That  the 
greater  number  of  Christians  denied  its  Canonical 
authority.”*  U nfortunate  indeed  would  have  been 
my  blunder,  had  I  asserted  that  the  same  Chris- 


*  Davis,  p.  2/0. 
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tians  who  denied  its  Canonical  authority,  admitted 
it  to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  Such  indeed  was 
the  opinion  of  Severus  himself,  and  his  opinion 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
Christians  whom  he  taxes  with  folly  or  impiety  for 
rejecting  this  sacred  .book;  must  have  supported 
their  error  by  attributing  the  Apocalypse  to  some 
uninspired. writer;  to  John  the  Presbyter,  or  to 
Cerinthus  the  Heretic,  - 

If  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  logic  authorise, 
or  at  least  allow  me  to  translate  plerique  by  the 
greater  number ,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
fourth  century  illustrates  and  justifies  this  obvious 
interpretation.  From  a  fair  comparison  of  file 
populousness  and  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  may  I  not  conclude  that  the  former  con¬ 
tained  the  greater  number  of  Christians  qualified 
to  pass  sentence  on  a  mysterious  prophecy  com¬ 
posed  in  the  Greek  language?  May  I  not  affirm, 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  generally  rejected  by  the  Greek  Churches  ? 
“  Quod  si  earn  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  Lati-. 
norum  cpnsuetudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  Ca- 
nonicas;  nec  (jraeConim  Ecclesige  Apocalypsim 
Johannis  eadem  libertate  suscipiunt.  Et  tamen 
nos  utramque  suscipimus,  nequaquam  hujus  tem- 
poris  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  auctoritatem 
sequentes.”  Epistol.  ad  Dardanum,-  tom.  iii.  pv 
68. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  any  farther  into  the 
cpntroverted  history  of  that  famous  book ;  but  I 
'  n  n  3  am 
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am  called  upon*  to  defend  my  Remark  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  sacred 
canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  (Canon  LX.) 
To  defend  my  Remark,  I  need  only  state  the  fact 
in  a  simple  but  more  particular  manner.  The 
assembled  Bishops  of  Asia,  after  enumerating  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which 
should  be  read  in  churches,  omit  the  Apocalypse, 
and  the  Apocalypse  alone ;  at  a  time  when  it  was 
rejected  or  questioned  by  many  pious  and  learned 
Christians,  who  might  deduce  a  very  plausible  ar¬ 
gument  from  the  silence  of  the  Synod. 

2.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  resolved  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the 
opinion  which- prevailed,  after  some  debate,  was 
to  declare  the  Latin  V ulgate  authentic  and  almost 
infallible ;  and  this  sentence,  which  was  guarded 
by  formidable  anathemas,  secured  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  composed  that 
ancient  version,  “  che  si  dichiarassero  tutti  in  tutte 
le  parte  come  si  trovano  nella  Biblia  Latina,  esser 
di  Divina  e  ugual  autorita.”  (Istoria  del  Concilio 
Tridentino,  L.  ii.  p.  ,147.  Helmstadt  ( Vicenza ) 
1761.)  When  the  merit  of  that  version  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  majority  of  the  theologians  urged, 
with  confidence  and  success,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  receive  the  Vulgate  as  authentic  and 
inspired,  unless  they  wished  to  abandon  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  the  Lutherans,  and  the  honours  of  the. 

*  By  Mr.  Dayis,  p.  41.  and  by  pr.  Chelsum,  Remarks,  p. 
$7. 
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church  to  the  Grammarians.  •  “  In  contrario  della 
maggior  parte  de’  teologi  era  detto  .  .  .  che.questi 
nuovi  Grammatici  confonderanno  ogni  cosa,  e 
sarci  fargli  giudici  e  arbitri  della  fede ;  e  in  luogo 
de’ teologi  e  canonist!,  convent  tener  il  pri  moconto 
Hell’  assumereaVescovati  eCardinalati  de’pedanti.” 
(Istoria  del  ConcilioTridentino,  L.  ii.  p.  149-)  The 
sagacious  historian,  who  had  studied  the  Council, 
and  the  judicious  Le  Courayer,  who  had  studied 
his  author  (Histoire  du  Concile  de  T rente,'  tom.  i. 
p.  245.  Londres  1736),  consider  this  ridiculous 
reason  as  the  most  powerful  argument  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  debates  of  the  Council :  but  Mr.  Davis, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  a  synod  which  placed  tra¬ 
dition  on  a  level  with  the  Bible,  affirms  that  Fra- 
Paolo  has  given  another  more  substantial  reason  on 
which  these  Popish  bishops  built  their  determina¬ 
tion,  That  after  dividing  the  books  under  their 
consideration  into  three  classes;  of  those  which 
had  been  . always  held  for  divine  of  those  whose 
authenticity  had  formerly  been  doubted,  but  which 
by  use  and  custom  had  acquired  canonical  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  of  those  which  had  never  been  properly 
certified ;  the  Apocalypse  was  judiciously  placed 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  in  the  second  of 
these  classes. 

The  Italian  passage,  which,  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Davis  has  alleged  at  the  bottom  of  his  page, 
is  indeed  taken  from  the  text  of  Fra-Paolo ;  but 
the  reader,  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble,  or 
rather  the  pleasure,  of  perusing  that  incomparable 
historian,  will  discover  that  Mr.  .Davis  has  only 
n  n  4  mis- 
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mistaken  a.motion  of  the  opposition,  for  a  measure 
of  the  administration.  He  will  find,  that  this  cri¬ 
tical  division,  which  is  so  erroneously  ascribed  to 
the  public  reason  of  the  council,  was  no  more  than 
the  ineffectual  proposal  of  a  temperate  minority,  * 
which  was  soon  over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  art¬ 
ful  statesmen,  bigotted  monks,  and  dependent 
bishops. 

“  We  have  here  an  evident. proof  that  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  is  equally  expert  in  misrepresenting  a  modern 
as  an  ancient  writer,  or  that  he  wilfully  conceals, 
the  most  material  reason,  with  a  design,  no  doubV 
to  instil  into  his  reader  a  notion,  that  the  authen-, 
ticity  of  the  Apocalypse  is  built  on  the  slightest 
foundation.”'* 

VII.  I  had  cautiously  observed  (for  I  was  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject)  that  tho 
Epistle  of  Clemens  does  not  lead,  us  to  discover 
any  traces  of  Episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome.f 
In, this  observation  I  particularly  alluded  to  the 
republican  form  of  salutation,  “  The  church  of  " 
God  inhabiting  Rome,  to  the  church  of  God  inha¬ 
biting  Corinth without  the  least  mention  of  a: 
bishop  or  president  in  either  of  those  ecclesiastical 
assemblies. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Davis  J  can  discover 
not  only  traces,  but  evident  proofs,  of  Episcopacy,- 
in  this  Epistle  of  Clemens ;  and  he  actually  quotes 
two  passages,  in  which  he  distinguishes  by  capital 


*  Davis,  p.  44.  f  Gibbon/ p.  592.  N.  110. 

J  Davis,  p.  44,  45. 
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letters  tlie  word  Bishops,  whose  institution  Cle¬ 
mens  refers  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  can 
Mr.  Davis  hope  to  gain  .credit  by  such  egregious 
trifling  ?  While  we  are  searching  for  the  origin  of 
bishops,  not  merely  as  an  ecclesiastical  title,  but 
as  the  peculiar  name  of  an  order  distinct  from  that 
of  presbyters,  he  idly  produces  a  passage,  which, 
by  declaring  that  the  apostles  established  in  every 
place  bishops  and  deacons ,  evidently  confounds  the 
presbyters  with  one  or  other  of  those  two  ranks. 

I  have  neither  inclination  nor  interest  to  engage  in 
a  controversy  which  I  had  considered  only  in  an 
historical  light ;  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to 
shew,  that  there  are  more  traces  of  a  disingenuous 
mind  in  Mr.  Davis,  than  of  an  episcopal  order  in 
the  Epistle  of  Qlemens. 

VIII.  Perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion,  I  may  Eusebius. 
examine  the  historical  character  of  Eusebius ;  per-, 
haps  - 1  may  inquire,  how  far  it  appears  from  his 
words  and  actions,  that  the  learned  bishop  of  Cae¬ 
sarea  was  averse  to  the  use  of  fraud,  when  it  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion.  At  present,  I 
am  only  concerned  to  defend  my  own  truth  and 
honour,  from  the  reproach  of  misrepresenting  the 
sense  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  Some  of  the, 
charges  of  Mr.  Davis  on  this  head  are  so  strong, 
so  pointed,  so  vehemently  urged,  that  he  seems  to 
have  staked,  on  the  event  of  the  trial,  the  merits 
of  our  respective  characters.  If  his  assertions  are 
true,  I  deserve  the  contempt  of  learned,  and  the 

abhorrence  of  good  men.  If  they  are  false,  *  *  * 
*###### 
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1.  I  had  remarked,  without  any  malicious  inten¬ 
tion,  that  one  of  the  seventeen  Christians  who  suf¬ 
fered  at  Alexandria  was  likewise  accused  of  rob¬ 
bery.*  Mr.  Davis  f  seems  enraged  because  I  did 
not  add  that  he  was  falsely .  accused,  takes  some 
unnecessary  pains  to  convince  me  that  the  Greek 
word  £<rvxo<psi]/TnQri  signifies  j'also  accusatus,  *  and 
“  can  hardly  think  that  any  one  who  had  looked 
into  the  original,  would  dare  thus  absolutely  to 
contradict  the  plain  testimony  of  the  author  he 
pretends  to  .follow.”  A  simple  narrative  of  this 
fact,  in  the  relation  of  which  Mr.  Davis  has  really 
suppressed  several  material  circumstances,  will 
afford  the  clearest  justification. 

Eusebius  has  preserved  an  original  letter  from 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria  to  Fabius  bishop 
of  Antioch,  in  which  the  former  relates  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  persecution  which  had  lately  afflicted 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  He  allows  a  rank  among 
the  martyrs  to  one  Nemesiori,  an  Egyptian,  who 
was  falsely  or  maliciously  accused  as  a  companion 
of  robbers.  Before  the  centurion  he  justified  him¬ 
self  from  this  calumny,  which  did  not  relate  to 
him ;  but  being  charged  as  a  Christian,  he  was 
brought  in  chains  before  the  governor.  That  un¬ 
just  magistrate,  after  inflicting  on  Nemesion  a 


*  Gibbon,  p.  654.  N.  75. 

t  Davis,  p.  6l,  6*2,  63.  This  ridiculous  charge  is  repeated  by 
another  sycophant ,  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,)  and  forms- 
one  of  the  valuable  communications,  which  the  learning  of  a  Ran¬ 
dolph  suggested  to  the  candour  of  a  Chelsum.  See  Remarks, 

p.  209. 
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double  measure  of  stripes  and  tortures ,  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  burnt  with  the  robbers.  (Dio- 
nys.  apud  Euseb.  L.  vi.  c.  41.) 

It  is  evident  that  Dionysius  represents  the  re¬ 
ligious  sufferer  as  innocent  of  the  criminal  accusa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  falsely  brought  against  him. 
It  is  no  less  evident’  that  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Centurion,  the  supreme  magistrate 
considered  Nemesion  as  guilty*  and  that  he  affected 
to  shew,  by  the  measure  of  his  tortures,  and  by 
.the  companions  of  his  execution,  that  he  punished 
him,  not  only  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  robber.  The 
evidence  against  Nemesion,  and  that  which  might 
be  produced  in  his  favour,  are  equally  lost ;  and 
the  question  (which  fortunately  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment)  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  rests  solely  on  the 
opposite  judgments  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
superiors.  I  could  easily  perceive  that  both  the 
bishop  and  the  governor  were  actuated  by  different 
passions  and  prejudices  towards  the  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferer.;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  was  most  likely  to  indulge  his 
prejudices  and  passions  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
In  this  doubtful  situation  I  conceived  that  I  had 
acted  with  the  most  unexceptionable  caution, 
when  I  contented  myself  with  observing  that^ 
Nemesion  was  accused;  a  circumstance  of  a  public 
and  authentic  nature,  in  which  both  parties  were 
agreed. 

Mr.  Davis  will  no  longer  ask,  “  What  possible 
evasion  then  can  Mr.  Gibbon  have  recourse  to,  to 
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convince  the  world  that  I  have  falsely  accused  him 
of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  Eusebius?”  .  j| 

2.  Mr.  Davis*  charges  me  with  falsifying  (fair 
stfying  is  a  very  serious  word)  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius ;  because  it  suited  my  purpose  to  magnify 
the  humanity  and  even  kindness  of  Maxentius 
towards  the  afflicted  Christians.*!*  To  support  this 
charge,  he  produces  some  part  of  a  chapter  of  Eu-  .  11 
sebius,«the  English  in  his  text,  the  Greek  in  his. 
notes,  and  makes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  ex-, 
press  himself  in  the  following  terms :  “  Although 
Maxentius  at  first  favoured  the  Christians  with  a 
view  of  popularity,  yet  afterwards,  being  addicted 
to  magic,  and  every  other  impiety,  he  exerted 
himself  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  in  a  more 
severe  and  destructive  manner  than  his  predeces-i 
sors  had  done  before  him'.” 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  place  the  volume  and 
chapter  of  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  14.) 
before  the  eyes  of  every  reader,  I  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  silent.  I  should  not  be  under  the  neces-, 
sity  of  protesting,  that  in  the  passage  quoted,  op 
rather  abridged,  by  my  adversary,  the  second 
member  of  the  period,  which  alone  contradicts  my 
account  of  Maxentius,  has  not  the  most  distant  re¬ 
ference  to  that  odious  tyrant.  After  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  mild  conduct  which  he  affected  towards 
the  Christians,  Eusebius  proceeds  to  animadvert 
with  becoming  severity  on  the.  general  vices  of 

*  Davis,  p.  64,  65.  f  Gibbon,  p.  695.  N.  168. 
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his  reign ;  the  rapes,  the  murders,  the  oppression, 
the  promiscuous  massacres,  which  .1  had  faithfully 
related  in  their  proper  place,  and  in  which  the 
Christians,  not  in  their  religious,  but  in  their  civil 
capacity,  must  occasionally  have  shared  with  the 
rest  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  The  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  historian  then  makes  a  transition  to  another 
tyrant,  the  cruel  Maximin,  who  carried  away  from 
his  friend  and  ally  Maxentius  the  prize  of  superior 
wickedness ;  for  he  was  addicted  to  magic  arts, 
and  wras  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  The 
evidence  of  words  and  facts,  the  plain  meaning  of 
Eusebius,  the  concurring  testimony  of  Caecilius  or 
Lactantius,  and  the  superfluous  authority  of  ver¬ 
sions  and  commentators,  establish  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  Maximin,  and  not  Maxen¬ 
tius,  is  stigmatized  as  a  persecutor^  and  that  Mr. 
Davis  alone  has  deserved  the  reproach  of  falsify¬ 
ing  the  testimony  of  Eusebius. 

Let  him  examine  the  chapter  on  which  he 
founds  his  accusation.  If  in  that  moment  his 
t  feelings  are  not  of -the  most  painful  and  humilia¬ 
ting  kind,  he  must  indeed  .be  an  object  of  pity ! 

3.  A  gross  blunder  is  imputed  tome  by  this 
polite  antagonist,*  for  quoting,  under  the  name  of 
Jerom,  the  Chronicle  which  I  ought  to  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  work  and  property  of  Eusebius;']' 
and  Mr.  Davis  kindly  points  out  the  occasion  of 
my  blunder,  That  it  was  the  consequence  of  my 

*  Davis;  p.  66.  f  Gibbon,  p.  N.  125. 
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looking  no  farther  than  Dodwell  for  this  remark, 
and  of  not  rightly  understanding  his  reference. 
Perhaps  the  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  may 
be  credited,  when  he  affirms  that  he  frequently 
consulted  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  that 
empire ;  and  he  may  the  sooner  be  credited,  if  he 
shews  that  he  knows  something  mofe  of  this 
Chronicle  besides  the  name  and  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  talks  so  familiarly  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Eusebius,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Greek  original  no  longer  exists.  Some  chro¬ 
nological  fragments,  which  had  successively  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  are 
still  extant,  though  in  a  very  corrupt  and  muti¬ 
lated  state,-  in  the  compilations  of  Syncellus  and 
Cedrenus.  They  have  been  collected,  and  dis¬ 
posed  by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  Joseph  Sca- 
liger ;  but  that  proud  critic,  always  ready  to  ap¬ 
plaud  his  own  success,  did  not  flatter  himself  that 
he  had  restored  the  hundredth  part  of  the  genuine 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  “  Ex  eo  (Syncello )  omnia 
Eusebiana  excerpsimus  quae  quidem  deprehendere 
potuimus ;  quae,  quanquam  ne  centesima  quidem 
pars  eorum  esse  videtur  quae  ab  Eusebio  relicta  sunt, 
aliquod  tamen  justum  volumen  explere  possunt.” — 
(Jos.  Scaliger.  Animadversiones  in  Graeca  Eusebii 
in  Thesauro  Temporum,  p.  401.  Amstelod.  1658.) 
While  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  was  perfect  and 
entire,  the  second  book  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerom,  with  the  freedom,  or  rather  licence, 
-which  that  voluminous  author,  as  well  as  his  friend 
or  enemy  Rulinus,  always  assumed.  “  Plurima  in 
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Vertendo  mutat,  infulcit,  praeterit,”  says  Scaliger 
himself,  in  the  Prolegomena,  p.  22.  In  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Aurelian,  which  has  so  much  offended 
Mr.  Davis,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  work  of 
Eusebius  from  that  of  Jerom,  by  comparing  the 
expressions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  with 
those  of  the  Chronicle.  The  former  affirms,  that 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Aurelian  was  moved 
by  some  councils  to  excite  a  persecution  against 
the  Christians ;  that  his  design  occasioned  a  great 
and  general  rumour;  but-  that  when  the  letters 
were  prepared,  and  as  it  were  signed,  divine  justice 
dismissed  him  from  the  world.  H<Jtj  run  GzXutg  us 
ecu  Siuypov  >caQ’  rjucov  tyeiptisu  ccvixweiTo.  ttoXvs  ti  %u  o 
‘/rocpoc  7TCC<ri  TTipi  TXT X  XoyoS .  [JCtXXoUTOt  TjJ'ri  xxi  <T^t$0P 
tnreiu  roig  J caG’  rifxuu  ypxpcy.a.<riu  V7ro<ni/A£J3^u£m,  0£<a  pce- 

Tiia-iv  $1x1 j.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30. 
Whereas  the  Chronicle  relates,  that  Aurelian  was 
killed  after  he  had  excited  or  moved  a  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  “  cum  adversum  nos  per- 
secutionem  movisset.” 

From  this  manifest  difference  I  assume  a  rio-ht 

O 

to" assert;  first,  that  the  expression  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Jerom ,  which  is  always  proper,  became  in 
this  instance  necessary;  and  secondly,  that  the 
language  of  the  fathers  is  so  ambiguous  and  in¬ 
correct,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far 
Aurelian  had  carried  his  intention  before  he  was 
assassinated.  I  have  neither  perverted  the  fact , 
nor  have  I  been  guilty  of  a  gross  blunder. 

IX.  “  The  persons  accused  of  Christianity  had  Justin 

•  Martyr. 
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a  convenient  time  allowed  them  to  settle  their 
domestic  concerns,  and  to  prepare  their  answer.”* 
This  observation  had  been  suggested,  partly  by  a 
general  expression  of  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis,  p.  88. 
Edit.  Fell.  Amstelod.  1700.)  and  more  especially 
by  the  second  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  gives 
a  particular  and  curious  example  of  this  legal 
delay. 

The  expressions  of  Cyprian,  “  dies  negantibus 
prasstitutus,  &c.”  which  Mr.  Davis  most  prudently 
suppresses,  are  illustrated  by  Mosheim  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  :  “  Primum  qui  delati  erant  aut  sus- 
pecti,  illis  certum  dierum  spatium  judex  definiebat, 
quo  decurrente,  secum  deliberare  poterant,  utrum 
profited  Christum  an  negare  mallent ;  exploranda 
Jidei  prcejiniebantui'  dies ,  per  hocjempus  liberi  ma- 
nebant  in  domibus  suis;  nec  impediebat  aliquis 
quod  ex  consequentibus  apparet,  ne  fuga  sibi  con- 
sulerent.  Satis  hoc  erat  humanum.”  (De  Rebus 
Christianis  ante  Constantinum,  p.  480.)  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  Egypt  was  sometimes  more  expeditious  and 
severe ;  but  this  humane  indulgence  was  still  al¬ 
lowed  in  Africa  during  the  persecution  of  De- 
cius. 

But  my  appeal  to  Justin  Martyr  is  encountered 
by  Mr.  Davis  with  the  following  declaration  :f 
“  The  reader  will  observe,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  does 
not  make  any  reference  to  any  section  or  division 
of  this  part  of  Justin’s  work ;  with  what  view  we 
may  shrewdly  suspect,  when  I  tell  him,  that  after 

*  Gibbon,  p.  663.  f  Davis,  p.  71,  72. 
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an  accurate  perusal  of  the  whole  second  -Apology* 

I  can  boldly  affirm,  that  the. following  instance  is 
the  only  one  that  bears  ^he  most  distant. similitude 
to  what  Mr.  Gibbon  relates  as  above  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Justim  What  I  find  in  Justin  is  as  follows: 

II  A  woman  being  converted  to  Christianity,  is 
afraid  to  associate  with  her  husband,  because  he  is 
an  abandoned  reprobate,  lest  she  should  partake  of 
his  sins.  Her  husband,  not  being  able  to  accuse 
her ,  vents  his  rage  fill'  this  manner  on  one  Ptole- 
mseus,  a  teacher  of  Christianit}^,  and  who  had  com 
verted  her,  '&c/’  Mr.  Davis  then  proceeds  to  re¬ 
late  tlie  severities  inflicted  on  Ptolenneus,  who 
made  a  frank'  and  instant  profession  of  his  faith  ; 
and  he  sternly  exclaims,  that -if  I  take  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  passing,  encomiums  on  the  humanity 
of  Roman  magistrates,  it  is  incumbent-  on.  me  to 
produce  better,  evidence  than  this. 

His  deihand  may  be  easily  satisfied,  ahd  I  need 
only  for  that  purpose  transcribe  and  translate  the 
words  of  Justin,  which  immediately  precede  the 
Greek  .quotation  alleged  at  the  bottom  of’ my  ad¬ 
versary’s  page*  I  am  possessed  of  two  editions  of 
Just  in.  Martyr,  that  of  Cambridge,  1 768,  in  8  vo.  by 
Dr.  Ashton,  who  only  published*  the  two  Apolo¬ 
gies;  and  that  of  all  his  works,  published  in  folio, » 
Paris,  1742,  by  the  Benedictine’s  of  the  Congie-. 
ga’tion  of  St.  Maar:  the  following  curious  passage 
may  be  found,  p.  164,  Of  the  former*  and  p.  89,  "of 
the  latter  edition  :  YL.X'tyyopux.v  TriTroiyTai)  Xtycap  uvtw 
p^urriocpyp  aval,  >ca»  y  y.tv  @i€xdiop  <roe  tco  avTOHpctTopf.  ap#.- 
feiu kef  7FpoTipov  <rvv%u)pyQyvxi  ccury  $iQi>tr,&,ccr§ur  rot-j'o ivryf 
«’  VOd.  I V<  O  O  '  a%iz<rx4 
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<z%i x<roc~  iirtiru,  onro\oyvi<icc<T§cii  mpi  ra  xxTYiyopfxxres ,  fjtirx 
ryv  rcdv  irpxyptxTM  auriif  fiownnv.  xxi  c\jnyupr\<rxi  txto. 

“  He  brought  an  accusation  against  her,  saying, 
that  she  was  a  Christian.  But  she  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  emperor,  praying  that  she  might  first 
be  allowed  to  settle  her  domestic  concerns;  and 
promising,  that  after  she  had  settled  them,  she 
would  then  put  in  her  answer  to  the  accusation. 
This  you  granted.” 

I  disdain  to  add  a  single  reflection ;  nor  shall  I 
qualify  the  conduct  of  my  adversary  with  any  of 
those  harsh  epithets,  which  might  be  interpreted 
as  the  expressions  of  resentment,  though  I  should 
be  constrained  to  use  them  as  the  only  words  in 
the  English  language  which  could  accurately  re¬ 
present  my  cool  and  unprejudiced  sentiments. 

Lacta»-  X.  In  stating  the  toleration  of  Christianity  dur- 
ingthe  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  I  had 
observed,*  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  palace, 
whose  names  and  functions  were  particularly  speci¬ 
fied,  enjoyed,  with  their  wives  and  children,  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  Mr.  Davis 
twice  affirms, t  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  that 
this  pretended  fact,  which  is  asserted  on  the  sole 
authority,  is  contradicted  by  the  positive  evidence, 
of  Lactantius.  In  both  these  affirmations  Mr.  Davis 
is  inexcusably  mistaken. 

1.  When  the  storms  of  persecution  arose,  the 
priests,  who  were  offended  by  the  sign  of  the 

*  Gibbon,  p.  676.  N.  133,  134. 
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dross,  obtained  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  that 
the  profane,  the  Christians,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  Temple,  should  be  compelled  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  and  this  incident  is  mentioned  by  the  rheto¬ 
rician,  to  whom  I  shall  not  at  present  refuse  the 
name  of  Lactantius.  The  act  of  idolatry,  which, 
at  the  expiration  of  eighteen  years,  was  required 
of  the  officers  of  Diocletian,  is  a  manifest  proof 
that  their  religious  freedom  had  hitherto  been  in¬ 
violate,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  waiting 
on  their  master  to  the  Temple ;  a  service  less  cri¬ 
minal  than  the  profane  compliance  for  which  the 
minister  of  the  King  of  Syria  solicited  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  prophet  of  Israel. 

2.  The  reference  which  I  made  to  Lactantius 
expressly  pointed  out  this  exception  to  their  free¬ 
dom.  But  the  proof  of  the  toleration  was  built  on 
a  different  testimony,  which  my  disingenuous  ad¬ 
versary  has  concealed ;  an  ancient  and  curious  in¬ 
struction  composed  by  Bishop  Theonas,  for  the  use 
of  Lucian,  and  the  other  Christian  eunuchs  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.  This  authentic  piece  was 
published  in  the  Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d’Acheri; 
as  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  orb 
ginal,  I  was  contented  with  quoting  it  on  the  faith 
of  Tillemont,  and  the  reference  to  it  immediately 
precedes  (cli.  xvi.  note  133.)  the  citation  of  Lac¬ 
tantius  (note  134.) 

Mr.  Davis  may  now  answer  his  own  question, 

What  apology  can  be  made  for  thus  asserting,-  on 
the  sole  authority  of  Lactantius,  facts  which  Lac¬ 
tantius  so  expressly  denies?” 
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Dion  Cas-  XL  V  I  have  already,  given  a  curious  instance 
of  our  author’s  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Dion 
Cassius,  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  that  historian. 
I  shall  now  produce  a  very  singular  proof  of _.his 
endeavouring  to  conceal  from  us  a  passage  really 
.  contained  in  him.’’*  Nothing  but  the  angry  ve¬ 
hemence  with  which  these  charges  are  urged* 
could  engage  me  to  take  the  least  notice  of  them. 
In  themselves  they  are  doubly  contemptible ;  they 
are  trifling,  and  they  are  false'. 

1.  Mr.  Davis.fhad  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime, 
that  I  had  mentioned,  on  the  sole  testimony  of  Dionr 
(L.  Jxviii.  p.  1145,)  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
inflamed  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that 
of,  Antoninus  Pius,J  whilst  the  passage  of  that 
historian  is  confined  to  ail  insurrection  in  Cyprus 
and  Cyrenej  which  broke  out  within  that  period. 
The  reader  who  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  note 
(ch.  xv'i.  note  1.)  which  is  supported  by  that  quo¬ 
tation  from  Dion,  will  discover  that  it  related  only 
to  this  particular  fact.  .  The  general  position, 
which  is  indeed  too  notorious  to  require  any  proof, 
I  had  carefully  justified  in  the  course  of  the  same, 
paragraph;  partly  by  another  reference  to  Dion 
Cassius,  partly  by  an  allusion  to  the  well-known 
history  of  Josephus,  and  partly  by  several  quota-* 
tions  from  the  learned  and  judicious  Basnage,  who 
has  explained,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  rebellious  Jews. 

2.  The  passage  of  Dion,  which  I  -am  accused  of 

*  Davis,  p.  83.  f  Idem,  p.  1 1 .  J  Gibbon,  p«'  622.  . 
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endeavouring  to  conceal,  might  perhaps  have  re¬ 
mained  invisible,  even  to  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr. 
Davis,-  if  I  had  not  carefully  reported  it  in  its 
proper  place  :*\and  it  was  in  my  power  to  report 
it,  without  being  guilty  of  any  inconsiderate  con¬ 
tradiction.  I  had  observed,  that,  in-the  large  his¬ 
tory  of  Dion  Cassius,  Xiphilin  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  name  of  Christians  :  yet  I  after¬ 
wards  quote  a  passage,  in  which  Marcia,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  concubine  of  Commodus,  is  celebrated  as 
the  patroness  of  the  Christians.  Mr.  Davis  has 
transcribed  my  quotation,  but  he  has  concealed  the 
important  words  which  I  how  distinguish  by  Ita¬ 
lics.  (Ch.  xvi.  note  106.  Dion  Cassius  or  rather 
his  abbreviator  Xiphilin ,  L.  lxxii.  p.  1206.)  The 
reference  is  fairly  made  and  cautiously  qualified  : 
I  am  already  secure  from  the  imputations  of  fraud 
or  inconsistency ;  and  the  opinion  which  attributes 
the  last-mentioned  passage  to  the  abbreviator, 
rather  than  to  the  original  historian,  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  most  unexceptionable  authorities.  I 
shall  protect  myself  by  those  of  Reimar  (in  his 
edition  of  Dion  Cassius,  tom.  ii.  p.  1207.  note  34) 
and  of  Dr.  Lardner:  and  shall  only  transcribe  the: 
words  of  the  latter,  in  his  Collection  of  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  57 . 

“  This  paragraph  I  rather  think  to  be  Xiphilin’s 
than  Dion’s.  The  style  at  least  is  Xiphiliii’s.  In 
the  other  passages  before  quoted,  Dion  speaks  of 
impiety ,  or  atheism ,  or  Judaism  ;  but  never  useth, 

f  Gibbon,  p.  667.  N.  107. 
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the  word  Christians .  Another  thing  that  may 
make  us  doubt  whether  this  observation  be  entirely 
Dion’s  is  the  phrase, 4  it  is  related  For 

at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  says, . 
<  These  things,  and  what  follows,  I  write  not  from 
the  report  of  others,  hut  from  my  own  knowledge 
and  observation.’  However,  the  sense  may  be 
Dion’s  ;  but  I  wish  we  had  also  his  style,  without 
any.  adulteration.”  For  my  own  part,.  I  must,  in 
my  private  opinion,  ascribe. even  the  sense  of  this 
passage  to  Xiphilin.  The  Monk  might  eagerly 
collect  and  insert  an  anecdote  which  related  to  the 
domestic  history  of  the.  church;  but  the  religion 
of  a  courtezan  must  have  appeared  an  object  of 
very  little  moment  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  consul , 
who,  at  least  in  every  other  part  of  his  history,  dis¬ 
dained  or  neglected  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Christians. 

“  What  shall  we  say  now  ?  Do  we  not  discover 
the  name  of  Christians  in  the  history  of  Dion  ?r 
With  what  assurance  then  can  Mr.  Gibbon,  after 
asserting  a  fact  manifestly  untrue ,  lay  claim  to 
the  merits  of  diligence  and  accuracy,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  duty  of  an  historian?  Or  can  he  expect 
us  to  credit  his  assertion,  that  he  has  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  all  the  original  materials?”* 

Mr.  Gibbon  may  still  maintain  the  character  of 
an  historian;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
3\fr,  Davis  will  support  his  pretensions,  if  he  as¬ 
pires  to  that  of  a  gentleman. 

*  Davis,  p.  83. 
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I  almost  hesitate  whether  I  should  take  any 
notice  of  another  ridiculous  charge  which  Mr. 

Davis  includes  in  the  article  of  Dion  Cassius.  My 
adversary  owns,  that  I"  have  occasionally  produced 
the  several  passages  of  the  Augustan  History 
which  relate  to  the  Christians ;  but  he  fiercely 
contends  that  they  amount  to  more  than sLv lines* 

I  really  have  not  measured  them:  nor  did  . I  mean 
that  loose  expression  as  a  precise  and  definite  num¬ 
ber.  If,  on  a  nicer  survey,  those  short  hints, 
when  they  are  brought  together,  should  be  found 
to  exceed  six  of  the  long  lines  of  my  folio  edition, 

I  am  content  that  my  critical  antagonist  should 
substitute  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  lines ;  nor  shall 
I  think  either  my  learning  or  veracity  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  important  alteration. 

XII.  After  a  short  description  of  the  unworthy  phny.  W 
conduct  of  those  Apostates  who,  in  a  time  of  per¬ 
secution,  deserted  the  Faith  of  Christ,  I  produced 
the  evidence  of  a  Pagan  Proconsul, t  and  of  two 
Christian  Bishops,  Pliny,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
and  Cyprian.  And  here  the  unforgiving  Critic 
remarks,  “  That  Pliny  has  not  particularized  that 
difference  of  conduct  (in  the  different  apostates) 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  here  describes :  yet  his  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  authors  whom  he  has 
cited  on  the  occasion.  It  is  allowed  indeed  that 
this  distinction  is,  made  by  the  other  authors  ;  -  but 
as  Pliny,  the  first  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 

*  Gibbon,  p.  634.  N.  24-.  +  Idem,  p.  664.  N.  =102. 
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gives  him  no  cause  or  reason  to  use  them”  (I  can* 
not-  help  Mr.  Davis’s  bad  English,)  it  is  •certainly 
very  reprehensible  in  our  author,  thus  to  confound 
their  testimony,  and  to  make  a  needless  and  im¬ 
proper  reference.’5* 

A  criticism  of  this  sort  can  only  tend  to  expose 
Mr.  Davis’s  total  ignorance  of  historical  composi* 
tion.  The  Avriter  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  his* 
torian,  is  obliged  to  consult  a  variety  of  original 
testimonies,  each  of  which,  taken  separately/  is 
perhaps  imperfect  and  partial.  By  a  judicious  re¬ 
union  and  arrangement  of  these  dispersed  materi¬ 
als,  he  endeavours  to  form  a  consistent  and  inte* 
resting  narrative.  Nothing  ought  to  be  inserted 
which  is  not  proved  by  some  of  the  witnesses ; 
but  their  evidence  must  be  so  intimately  blended 
together,  that  as  it  is  unreasonable*  to  expect  that 
each  of  them  should  vouch  for  the  whole,  so  it 
would  be  impossible  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  property.  Neither  Pliny,  nor 
Dionysius,  nor  Cyprian,  mention  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  distinctions  of  the  conduct  of  -the 
Christian  apostates  ;  but  if  any  of  them  was  with* 
drawn,  the  account  which  I  have  given  would,  in 
some  instance,'  be  defective. 

Thus  much  I  thought  necessary  to  say,  as  sever 
ral  of  the- subsequent  misrepresentations  of  OrosiuSj 
of  Bayle,  of  Fabricius,  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.,f 
*vhich  provoked  the  fury  of  Mr.  Davis,  are  derived 
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only  from  the  ignorance  of  this  common  historical 
principle. 

Another  class  of  misrepresentations,  which  my 
adversary  urges  with  the  same  degree  of  vehe¬ 
mence,  (see  in  particular  those  of  Justin,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  even  Tacitus,)  requires  the  support  of 
another  principle,  which  has  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  art  of  criticism ;  that  when  a  mo¬ 
dern  historian  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  for  the  truth  of  any  particular  fact,  he 
makes  himself  answerable,  I  know  not  to  what 
extent,-  for  all  the  circumjacent  errors  or  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted. 

XIII.  I  am  accused  of  throwing  out  a  false  ac¬ 
cusation  against  this  Father,*  because  I  had  ob¬ 
served^  that  Ignatius,  defending  against  the  Gnos¬ 
tics  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  employs  a  vague 
and  doubtful  tradition,  instead  of  quoting  the  cer¬ 
tain  testimony  of  the  Evangelists :  and  this  obser¬ 
vation  was  justified  by  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Smyrmeans,  which 
I  cited  according  to  the  volume  and  the  page  of  the 
best  edition  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  published 
at  Amsterdam,  1724,  in  two  volumes  in  folio. 
-The  criticism  of  Mr.  Davis  is  announced  by  one 
of  those  solemn  declarations  which  leave  not  any 
refuge,  if  they  are  convicted  of  falsehood.  “-I 
cannot  find  any  passage  that  bears  the  least  affinity 
to  what  Mr:  Gibbon  observes,  in  the  whole  Epistle, 
which  I  have  read  over  more  than  once.” 

I'l  i  •••'’.  k  r  :  ’*•*  ’ 

?  Davis,  p.  100,  101.  f  Gibbon,  p.  551.  N.-35. 
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I  had  already  marked  the  situation,  nor  is  it  in 
my  power  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  passage, 
by  any  other  means  than  by  producing  the  words 
of  the  original.  Eyw  yxg  xxt  [inx  mv  x'jxgtxgiv  tp 

9"XgXl  XVTOP  Otfx  XXI  TrHTTiVU  OVTX,  XXI  OTS  ZT£0J  TX? 

YlsTgov  n\QtVf  tq>n  xv tok,  ^vXxp-ntrxrt  pi,  xxi  i$zrt 

9TI  oux’  tlfAl  fxipoviov  xtrupxrov,  XXI  fuGuf  XVTX  'yipXVTO J  XXI 

izrumvo-xv  “  I  have  known,  and  I  believe,  that 
after  liis  resurrection  likewise  he  existed  in  the 
flesh :  And  wheji  he  came  to  Peter,  and  to  the' 
rest,  he  said  unto  them,  Take,  handle  me,  and  see 
that  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  daemon  or  spirit. 
And  they  touched  him,  and  believed.”  The  faitli 
of  the  Apostles  confuted  the- impious  error  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  attributed  only  the  appearances  of 
a  human  body  to  the  Son  of  God:  and  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Ignatius,  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  to  secure  the  Christians  of  Asia  from  the 
snares  of  those  dangerous  Heretics.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  modern  Greeks,  Ignatius  was 
the  child  whom  Jesus  received  into  his'  arms  (see 
Tillemont  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  43.); 
yet  as  he  could  scarcely  be  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  must 
have  derived  his  knowledge  either  from  our  pre¬ 
sent  Evangelists,  or  from  some  apocryphal  Gos¬ 
pel,  or  from  some  unwritten  tradition. 

1.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  would 
yndoubtedly  have  supplied  Ignatius  with  the  most 
invincible  proofs-  of  the  reality  of  the  body,  of 
Christ,  when  he  appeared  to  the  Apostles  after  his 
resurrection;  but  neither  of  those  Gospels  contain 
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the  characteristic  words  of  ax  Sxi^aviov  ourupx rov,  and 
the  important  circumstance  4hat  either  Peter,  or 
those  who  were  with  Peter,  touched  tlje  body  of 
Christ  and  believed.  Had  the  saint  designed  to 
quote  the  Evangelist  on  a  very  nice  subject  of 
controversy,  he  would  not  surely  have  exposed 
himself,  by  an  inaccurate,  or  rather  by  a  false,  re¬ 
ference,  to  the  just  reproaches  of  the  Gnostics. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Ignatius  did  not  em¬ 
ploy,  as  he  might  have  done,  against  the  Heretics, 
the  certain  testimony  of  the  Evangelists. 

2.  Jerom,  who  cites  this  remarkable  passage 
from  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrn scans 
(see  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  in  Ignatio,  tom.  i.  p. 
273.  edit.  Erasm.  Basil,  1537-)?  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  which  he  himself 
had  lately  translated :  and  this ,  from  the  compari¬ 
son  of  two  other  passages  in  the  same  work  (in 
Jacob,  et  in  Matthseo,  p.  264.),  appears  to  have 
been  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  was  used  by  the 
Nazarenes  of  Beraea,  as  the  genuine  composition 
of  St.  Matthew.  Yet  Jerom  mentions  another 
Copy  of  this  Hebrew  Gospel,  (so  different  from 
the  Greek  Text,)  which  was  extant  in  the  library 
formed  at  Csesarea,  by  the  care  of  Pamphilus: 
whilst  the  learned  Eusebius,  the  friend  of  Pam¬ 
philus  and  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  very  frankly  de¬ 
clares  (His.  Eccles.  L.  iii.  c.  36.),  that  he  is  igno¬ 
rant  from  whence  Ignatius  borrowed  those  words, 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

3.  The  doubt  which  remains,  is  only  whether 
he  took  them  from  an  Apocryphal  Book,  or  from 
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unwritten  tradition:  ancl  T  thought  myself  safe 
from  every  species  of  critics,  when  I  embraced  the 
rational  sentiment  of  Casaubon  and  Pearson.  I 
shall  produce  the  words  of  the-  Bishop :  “  Prae’tefea 
iterum  observandum  est,  quod  de  hac  re  scripsit 
Isaac.us  Casau bonus,  Quinetiam  fort asse  verius,  non 
ex  Evangelio  Hebraico,  'Ignat him  ilia  verba  des- 
cripsisse ,  verum  traditionem  allegasse  non  scrip  tain, 
quae  poitea  in  literas  fuerit  relata ,  et  Hebraico 
Evangetio,  quod  Matthceo  tribiiebantj  insert  a.  Et 
hoc  quidem  mihi  multo  verisimilius  videtur.” 
(Pearson.  Vindiciae  Ignatianse,  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p.'  396, 
in  tom;  ii.  Patr.  Apostol.) 

•  I -may  now  submit,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  whether  I  have  looked  into  the  Epistle  which* 
I  cite  with  such  a  parade  of  learning,  and  how  pro¬ 
fitably  Mr.  Davis  has  read  it  over  more  than  once. 

XIV.  The  learning  and  judgment  of  Mosheim 
had  been  of  frequent  use  in  the  course  of  my  His¬ 
torical  Inquiry,  and  I  had  not  been  wanting  in 
proper  expressions  of  gratitude.  My  vexatious 
adversary  is  always  ready  to  start  from  his  ambus¬ 
cade,  and  to  harass  my  march  by  a  mode  of  attack 
which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  laws  of 
honourable  war.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Misre¬ 
presentations  of  Mosheim,  which  Mr.  Davis  lias 
imputed  to  me,*  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  must 
indeed  be  humble,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  to 
bestow  a  moment  of  serious  attention  on  them. 
Whether  Mosheim  could  prove  .that  an  absolute 
v;.;  *.  r.  .  l  1  1 

^  Davis,  p.  95— 97.  101,-10 7.  114—132. 
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community  of  goods  was  not  established  among 
the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem ;'  whether  her  sus¬ 
pected  the  purity  of  the  Epistles  of  lgnatius  ;  ■whe¬ 
ther  he  censured  Dr.  Middleton  with  temper  or 
indignation  (in  this  cause  I  must  challenge  Mr. 
Davis  as  an  incompetent  judge) ;  whether  he  ,  corn 
roborates  th e  whole  of  my  description  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office;  whether  he  speaks  with  approbation 
of  the  humanity  of  Pliny;  and  whether  he  attri¬ 
buted  the  same  sense  to  the  malefica  of  Suetonius, 
and  the  exitiabilis  of  Tacitus  ?  These  questions, 
even  as  Mr.  Davis  has  stated  them,  lie  open  to  the 
judgment  of  every  reader,  and  the  superfluous 
observations  which  I  could  make,  would  be  an 
abuse. of  their  time  and  of  my  own.  As  little  shall 
I  think  of  consuming  their  patience,  by  examining 
whether  Le  Clerc  and  Mosheim  labour  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  some  texts  of  the  Fathers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  a  passage  of  Iremeus,  which  seem  to 
favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 

iThe  material  part  of  the  passage'  of  Irenams  con¬ 
sists  of  about  four  lines  ;  and  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  interpretations  of  Le  Clerc  and  Mosheim  are 
not  laboured,  Mr.  Davis  abridges  theni^as  much  as 
possible  in  the  space  of  twelve  pages.  I  know  not 
whether  the  perusal  of  my  History  will  justify  the 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Davis,  that  ,1  am  secretly  inclined 
to  the  interest  of  the  Pope:  but  I  cannot  discover 
how  the  Protestant  cause  can  be  affected,  if  Irenasus 
in  the  second,  or  Palavicini  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  tempted,  by  any  private  views,  to  coun¬ 
tenance  in  their  writings  the  system  of  ecclesias- 
y  tieal 
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tical  dominion,  which  has  been  pursued  in  every 
age  by  the  aspiring  Bishops  of  the  Imperial  city. 
Their  conduct  was  adapted  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  Christian  Republic,  but  the  same  spirit  ani¬ 
mated  the  haughty  breasts  of  Victor  the  First,  and 
of  Paul  the  Fifth. 

There  still  remain  one  or  two  of  these  imputed 
Misrepresentations,  which  appear,  and  indeed  only 
appear,  to  merit  a  little  more  attention.  In  stating 
the  opinion  of  Mosheim  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Davis  boldly  declares, 
“  that  I  have  altered  the  truth  of  Mosheim’s  his¬ 
tory,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contra-, 
dieting  the  belief  and  wishes  of  the  Fathers.”* 
In  other  words,  I  have  been  guilty  of  uttering  a 
malicious  falsehood. 

I  had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  sanguine  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  who 
had  too  hastily  diffused  the  light  of  Christianity 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  by  observing,  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  “  that  the  barbarians  of  Scythia 
and  Germany,  who  subverted  the  Roman  Mo¬ 
narchy,  were  involved  in  the  errors  of  Paganism ; 
and  that  even  the  conquest  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia, 
or  of  ^Ethiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  orthodox  Emperor.  I  had  referred  the  cu¬ 
rious  reader  to  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheim’s 
General  History  of  the  Church:  now  Mr.  Davis 
has  discovered,  and  can  prove,  from  that  excellent 

t  Gibbon,  p.  6ll,  612. 
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work,  “  that  Christianity,  not  long  after  its  first 
rise,  had  been  introduced  into  the  less  as  well  as 
greater  Armenia;  that  part  of  the  Goths,  .  who  in¬ 
habited  Thracia,  Moesia,  and  Dacia,  had  received 
the  Christian  religion  long  before  this  century; 
and  that  Theophilus,  their  Bishop,  was  present  at 
the  . Council  of  Nice.”* 

On  this  occasion,  the  reference  was  made  to  a 
popular  work  of  Mosheim,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  that  he  might  obtain  the  general  view 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  I  had  gradually  acquired  by  studying 
with  some  care  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
the  Nations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  If  I  had  reasonably  supposed  that  the  result 
of  our  common  inquiries  must  be  the  same,  should 
I  have  deserved  a  very  harsh  censure  for  my  un¬ 
suspecting  confidence?  Or  if  I  had  declined  the 
invidious  task  of  separating  a  few  immaterial  errors, 
from  a  just  and  judicious  representation^  might  not 
my  respect  for  the  name  and  merit  of  Mosheim 
have  claimed  some  indulgence?  But  I  disdain 
those  excuses,  which  only  a  candid  adversary  would 
allow.  I  can  meet  Mr.  Davis  on  the  hard  ground 
of  controversy,  and  retort  on  his  own  head  the 
charge  of  concealing  a  part  of  the  truth.  He  him¬ 
self  has  dared  to  suppress  the  words  of  my  text, 
which  immediately  followed  his  quotation.  “  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  various  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect 

*  Davis,  p.  12 6,  12  J. 
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knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among,  the  tribes  of  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates;”  and  Mr.  Davis 
has  likewise  suppressed  one  of  the  justificatory 
Notes  on  this  passage,  which  expressly  points  out 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  first  Gothic  con* 
versions.  These  exceptions,  which  I  had  cau* 
tiously.  inserted,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  cautiously  con¬ 
cealed,  are  superfluous  for  the  provinces  of  Thrace; 
Moesia,  and  the  Lesser' Armenia,  which  were  con¬ 
tained  within  the.  precincts  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
They  allow  an  ample  scope  for  the  more  early  con 
version  of  some  independent  districts  of  Dacia  and 
the  Greater  Armenia,  which  bordered  on  the  Da* 
nube  and  Euphrates;  and  the  entire  sense  of  tliis 
passage,  which  Mr.  Davis. first  mutilates  and  then 
attacks,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the-  original 
text  of  the  learned  Mosheim. 

And  yet  I  will  fairly  confess  that,  after  a  nicer 
inquiry  into  the  epoch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  my  own  ex* 
ptession.  The  assurance  that  ■  the  first  Christian 
King,  and  the  first  Archbishop,  Tiridates,  and  St, 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  were  still  alive  several 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  .inclined  me 
to  believe,  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was 
posterior  to  the  auspicious  Revolution,  which  had 
given  the  sceptre  of  Rome  to  the  hands  of  an  or-  • 
thodox  Emperor.  But  I  had  not  enough  consw 
dered  the  two  following  circumstances.  1 .  I  might 
have  recollected  the  dates  assigned  by  Moses  of 
Chorcne,  who,  on  this  occasion;  may  be. regarded 

as 
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as  a  fcompetent  witness.  Tiridates  ascended  the 
throne  of  Armenia  in  the  third  year  of  Diocletian, 
(Hist.  Armenia?,  L.  ii.  c.  79 •  p.  207,)  and  St.  Gre¬ 
gory,  who  was  invested  with  the  Episcopal  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Tiridates,  go¬ 
verned  almost  thirty  years  the  Church  of  Armenia, 
and  disappeared  from  the  world  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  same  Prince.  (Hist.  Arme¬ 
nia?,  L.  ii.  c.  88.  p.  224,  225.)  The  consecration  of 
St,  Gregory  must,  therefore  be  placed  A.  D.  303, 
and  the  conversion  of  the.  King  and  kingdom  was 
soon  achieved  by  that  successful  missionary.  2. 
The  unjust  and  inglorious  war  which  Maximin. 
undertook  against  the  Armenians,  the  ancient  faith¬ 
ful  allies  of  the  Republic,  was  evidently  derived 
from  a  motive  of  superstitious  zeal.  The  historian 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  8.  p.  448.  edit. 
Cantab.)  considers  the  pious  Armenians  as  a  nation 
of  Christians,  who  bravely  defended  themselves 
from  the  hostile  oppression  of  an  idolatrous  tyrant. 
Instead  of  maintaining  “  that  the  conversion  of 
Armenia  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of 
success'  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  or? 
thodox  Emperor,”  I  ought  to  have  observed,  that 
the.seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  during  the 
season  of  the  last  and  greatest  persecution,  that 
many.  Roman  exiles  might  assist  the  labours  of 
Gregory,  and  that  the  renowned  Tiridates,  the 
hero  of  the  East,  may  dispute  with  Constantine 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  Sovereign  who  em- 
braced  the  Christian  religion. 

In  a  future  edition,  I  shall  rectify  an  expression 
yoL.  iv.  pp  which. 
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which,  in  strictness,  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  ^Ethiopia.  Had  the  error 
been  exposed  by  Mr.  Davis  himself,  I  should  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  correct  it;  but  I  am  ashamed 
arbeing  reduced  to  contend  with  an  ad  versary  who 
is  unable  to  discover,  or  to  improve,  his  own  ad¬ 
vantages. 

But,  instead  of  prosecuting  any  inquiry  from 
whence  the  Public  might  have  gained  instruction, 
and  himself  credit,  Mr.  Davis  chooses  to  perplex 
liis  readers  with  some  angry  cavils  about  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  second  century.  What 
does  he  mean  to  establish  or  to  refute  ?  Have  I  de¬ 
nied,  that  before  the  end  of  that  period  Christia¬ 
nity  was  very  widely  diffused  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West?  Has  not  Justin  Martyr  affirmed, 
without  exception  or  limitation,  that  it  was  already 
preached  to  evety  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 
Is  that  proposition  true  at  present?  Could  it  be 
true  in  the  time  of  Justin?  Does  not  Mosheim 
acknowledge  the  exaggeration  ?  “  Dennis,  nec 

enim  quas  in  oculos  incurrunt  infitiari  audemus, 
esse  in  his  verbis  exaggerationisnonnihil.  Certum 
enim  est  diu  post  Justini  retatem,  multas  orbis  ter- 
rarum  gentes  cognitione  Christi  caruisse.”  (Mo¬ 
sheim  de  Rebus  Christianis,  p.  203.)  Does  he  not 
expose  (p.  205),  with  becoming  scorn  and  indig-? 
nation,  the  falsehood  and  vanity  of  the  hyperboles 
of  Te'rtullian?  “  bonum  hominem  aestu  imaginati¬ 
on's  elatiun  non  satis  adtendisse  ad  ea  qua;  literis 
consignabat.” 

The  high  esteem  which  Mr.  Davis  expresses ‘for 
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the  writings  of  Mosheim,  would  alone  convince 
me  how  little  he  has  read  them,  since  he.  must  have 
been  perpetually  offended  and  disgusted  by  a  train 
of  thinking,  the  most  repugnant  to  his  own.  His 
jealousy,  however,  for  the  honour  of  Mosheim, 
provokes  him  to  arraign  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  who  presumes  falsely  to  charge  such  an  emi¬ 
nent  man  with  unjustifiable  assertions .*  I  might 
observe,  that  my  style,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
more  modest  and  moderate,  has  acquired,  perhaps 
undesignedly,  an  illiberal  cast  from  the  rough  hand 
of  Mr.  Davis.  But  as  my  veracity  is  impeached,  I 
may  be  less  solicitous  about  my  politeness;  and 
though  I  have  repeatedly  declined  the  fairest  op¬ 
portunities  of  correcting  the  errors  of  ,  my  predeces¬ 
sors,  yet,  as  long  as  I  have  truth  on  my  side,  I  am 
not  easily  daunted  by  the  names  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men. 

The  assertion  of  Mosheim,  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  justified!  by  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  was, 
that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian,  Prisca 
and  Valeria ,  had  been  privately  baptized.  Mr. 
Davis  is  sure  that  the  words  of  Mosheim,  <c  Chris¬ 
tian  is  sacris  clam  initiata,”  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  rite  of  baptism;  and  he  is  equally  sure,  that 
the  reference  to  Mosheim  does  not  lead  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  even  the  name  of  Valeria.  In  both  these 
assurances  he  is  grossly  mistaken ;  but  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  controversy,  that  an  error  may  be 
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committed  in  three  or  four  words,  which  cannot 
be  rectified  in  less  than  thirty  or  forty  lines. 

1 .  The  true  and  the  sole  meaning  of  the  Chris¬ 

tian  initiation,  one  of  the  familiar  and  favourite 
allusions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
clearly  explained  by  the  exact  and  laborious  Bing¬ 
ham.  “  The  baptized  were  also  styled  ot  / u.ipvy\pivoi> 
which  the  Latins  call  initiati ,  the  initiated,  that  is, 
admitted  to  the  use,  of  the  sacred  offices,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion.  Hence  came  that  form  of  speaking  so  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  St.  Chrysostom,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  when  they  touched  upon  any  doctrines  or 
mysteries  which  the  Catechumens  understood  not, 
tcreccriv  oi  the  initiated  know  what  is  spo¬ 

ken.  St.  Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  initiati; 
Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  Hesychius  call  them  (xvo-txi 
and  y.v<rrxyuyvToi.  Whence  the  Catechumens  have 
the  contrary  names,  A^vo-rot,  Apvriroi,  ApwruyiaynToi, 
the  uninitiated,  or  unbaptized.5’  (Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  L.  i.  c.  4.  No.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
fob  edit-)  Had  I  presumed  to  suppose  that  Mo- 
sheim  was  capable  of  employing  a  technical  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  loose  and  equivocal  sense,  I  should 
indeed  have  violated  the  respect  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  entertained  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

2.  But  Mr.  Davis  cannot  discover  in  the  text  of 
Mosheim  the  name  of  Valeria.  In  that  case  Mo^ 
slieim  would  have  suffered  another  slight  innaccu- 
racy  to  drop  from  his  pen,  as  the  passage  of  Lac- 
tantius,  “  sacrificio  pollui  coegit,”  on  which  he 
founds  his  assertion,  includes  the  names  both  of 
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Prisca  and  Valeria.  But  I  am  not  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  accusing  another  rn  my  own  defence. 
Mosheim  has  properly  and  expressly  declared  that 
Valeria  imitated  the  pious  example  of  her  mother 
Prisca,  “  Gener  Diocletiani  uxorem  habebat  Va- 
leriam  matris  exemplum  pietate  erga  Deum  imi- 
tantem  et  a  cultu  fictorum  Numinum  alienam.” 
(Mosheim,  p.  913.)  Mr.  Davis  has  a  bad  habit  of 
greedily  snapping  at  the  first  words  of  a  reference, 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
end  of  the  page  or  paragraph. 

These  trifling  and  peevish  cavils  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  confounded  with  some  criticisms 
of  the  same  stamp,  on  which  I  had  bestowed  a 
slight,  though  sufficient ’notice,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  of  Mosheim;  had  not  my  attention 
been  awakened  by  a  peroration  worthy  of  Tertul- 
lian  himself,  if  Tertullian  had  been  devoid  of  elo¬ 
quence  as  well  as  of  moderation— “  Much  less  does 
the  Christian  .Mosheim  give  our  infidel  Historian 
any  pretext  for  inserting  that  illiberal  malignant 
insinuation ,  ‘  That  Christianity  has,  in  every  age, 
acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female 
devotion the  remark  is  truly  contemptible 

Jt  is  not  my  design  to  fill  whole  pages  with  a 
tedious  enumeration  of  the  many  illustrious  ex¬ 
amples  of  female  Saints,  who,  in  every -age,  and 
almost  in  .every  country,  have  promoted  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Christianity.  Such  instances  will  readily 
pffer  themselves  to  those  who  have  the  slightest 
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knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  nor  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  I  should  remind  them  how  much  the 
charms;  the  influence,  the  devotion  of  Clotilda, 
and  of  her  great-grand-daughter  Bertha,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  conversion  of  France  and  England. 
Religion  may  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  services 
of  the  purest  and  most  gentle  portion  of  the  human 
species :  but  there  are  some  advocates  who  would 
disgrace  Christianity,  if  Christianity  could  be  dis¬ 
graced,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  defend  her 
cause. 

XV.  As  I  could  not  readily  procure  the  works 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  I  borrowed*  from  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  indefatigable  Tillemont,  a  passage  in  the 
life,  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder¬ 
worker,  which  affirmed,  that  when  the  Saint  took 
possession  of  his  episcopal  see,  he  found  only  se¬ 
venteen  Christians  in  the  city  of  Neo-Cassarea, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  “  Les  environs,  la  cam- 
pagne,  le  pays  d’alentour.”  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom. 
iv.  p.  677.  691-  Edit.  Brusselles,  1706.)  These 
expressions  of  Tillemont,  to  whom  I  explicitly 
acknowledged  my  obligation,  appeared  synony¬ 
mous  to  the  word  diocese,  the  whole  territory  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Wonder-worker, 
and  I  added  the  epithet  of  extensive ;  because  I 
was  apprised  that  Neo-Cassarea  was  the  capital  of 
the  Polemoniac  Pontus,  and  that  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Pontus,  which  stretched  above  five  hundred 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was  divided 
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between  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops.  (See  the 
Geographia  Ecclesiastica  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul, 
and  Lucas  Holstenius,  p.  24 9,  250,  251.)  Thus 
far  I  may  not  be. thought  to  have  deserved  any 
censure;  but  the  omission  of  the  subsequent  part 
of.  the  same  passage,  which  imports,  that  at  hi$ 
death  the  Wonder-worker  left  no  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  Pagans ,  may  seem  to  wear  a  partial  and  sus¬ 
picious  aspect. 

Let  me  therefore  first  observe,  as  some  evidence 
of  an  impartial  disposition,  that  I  easily  admitted, 
as  the  cool  observation  of  the  philosophic  Lucian, 
the  angry  and  interested  complaint  of  the  falsq 
prophet  Alexander,  that  Pontus  was  filled  with 
Christians.  This  complaint  was  made  under  the 
reigns  of  Marcus  or  of  Commodus,  with  whomthe 
impostor  so  admirably  exposed  by  Lucian  was  con¬ 
temporary  :  and  I  had  contented  myself  with  re¬ 
marking,  that  the  numbers  oT  Christians  must 
have  been  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  several 
parts  of  Pontus,  since  the  diocese  pf  Neo-Cassarea 
contained*  above  sixty  years  afterwards,  only  se.r 
venteen  Christians.  Such  was  the  inconsiderable 
flock  which  Gregory  began  to  feed  about  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty ;  and  the  real  or  fabulous 
conversions  ascribed  to  that  Wonder-working  Bi¬ 
shop,  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  aye  totally  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  preceding 
century.  Thvis  obvious  reflection^  may  serve  to  an¬ 
swer  the  objection  of  Mr.  Davis,*  and  of  another 
1 
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adversary,*  who. on  this  occasion  is  more  liberal 
than  Mr.  Davis  of  those  harsh  epithets  so  familiar 
to  the  tribe  of  polemics. 

XVI.  “  Mr.  Gibbon  says,j'  ‘  Pliny  was  sent 
into  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year 
110.’ 

“  Now  that  accurate  chronologer  places  it  in  the 
year  102.  See  the  fact  recorded  in  his  Critico- 
Historico  Chronologica  in  Annales  C.  Baronii, 
A.  D.  102.  p.  99-  saec.  2.  §3.” 

“  I  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  this  anachro¬ 
nism  does  not  plainly  prove  that  our  historian 
never  looked  into  Pagi’s  Chronology,  though  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  pompous  reference  to 
him  in  his  note  ?”J 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  either  Mr.  Davis’s 
dictionary  is  extremely  confined,  or  that  in  his 
philosophy  all  sins  are  of  equal  magnitude.  Every 
error  of  fact  or  language,  every  instance  where  he 
does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  the  original  and 
the  reference,  he  expresses  by  the  gentle  word  of 
misrepresentation.  An  inaccurate  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  Pagi,  on  a  subject  where  I  must  have 
been  perfectly  disinterested,  might  have  been 
styled  a  lapse  of  memory,  instead  of  being  cen¬ 
sured  as  the  effect  of  vanity  and  ignorance.  Pagi 
is  neither  a  difficult  nor  an  uncommon  writer,  nor 
could  I  hope  to  derive  much  additional  fame  from 

*  Dr.  Randolph,  in  Chelsum’s  Remarks,  p.  159,  l60. 

t  Gibbon,  p.605.  N.  157. 

J  Davis,  p.  140. 
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a  pompous  quotation  of  his  writings,  which  I  had 
never  seen. 

The  words  employed  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  fact,  of 
record,  of  anachronism,  are  unskilfully  chosen, 
and  so  unhappily  applied,  as  to  betray  a  very 
shameful  ignorance,  either  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  of  the  nature  of  this  chronological  ques¬ 
tion.  The  date  of  Pliny’s  government  of  Bithynia 
is  not  a  fact  recorded  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  an 
opinion  which  modern  critics  have  variously 
formed*,  from  the  consideration  of  presumptive 
and  collateral  evidence.  Cardinal  Baronius  placed 
the  consulship  of  Pliny  one  year  too  late ;  and,  as 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  old  practice  of  the  re¬ 
public  still  subsisted,  he 'naturally  supposed  that 
Pliny  obtained  his  province  immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship.  He  therefore  sends 
him  into  Bithynia  in  the  year  which,  according  to 
his  erroneous  computation,  coincided  with  the 
year  dne  hundred  and  four  (Baron.  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  103.  No.  1.  104.  No.  1.),  or,  according  to 
the  true  chronology,  with  the  year  one  hundred 
and  two, .  of  the  Christian  asra.  This  mistake,  of 
Baronius,  Pagi,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Cardinal  Noris,  undertakes  to  correct.  From  an 
accurate  parallel  of  the  Annals  of  Trajan  and  the 
Epistles  of  Pliny,  he  deduces  his  proofs  that  Plim' 
remained  at  Rome  several  years  after  his  consul¬ 
ship,  by  his  own  ingenious,  though  sometimes 
fanciful  theory,  of  the  imperial  Quinquennalia,  &c. 
Pagi  at  last  discovers  that  Pliny  made  his  entrance 
into  Bithynia  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  ten. 

“  Plinius. 
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“  Plinius  igitur  anno  Christi  centesiaio  decimo 
Bithyniam  intravit.”  Pagi,  tom.  i.  p.  100. 

I  will  be  more  indulgent  to  my  adversary  than 
he  has  been  to  me :  I  will  admit  that  he  has  looked 
into  Pagi ;  but  I  must  add,  that  he  has  only  looked 
into  that  accurate  chronologer.  To  rectify  the 
errors,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  and 
original  work,  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  the 
Cardinal,  was  the  arduous  task  which  Pagi  pro¬ 
posed  to  execute  :  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
he  distributes  his  criticisms  according  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  dates,  whether  just  or  faulty,  of  the  Chrono- 
logy  of  Baronius  himself.  Under  the  year  102, 
Mr.  Djiyis  confusedly  saw;  a  long  argument  about 
Pliny  and  Bithynia,  and  without  condescending 
to  read  the  author  whom  he  pompously  quotes,  this 
hasty  critic  imputes  to  him  the  opinion  which  he 
had  so  laboriously  destroyed. 

My  readers,  if  any  readers  have  accompanied  me 
thus  far,  must  be  satisfied,  and  indeed  satiated, 
with  the  repeated  proofs  wliichT  have  made  of  the 
weight  and  temper  of  my  adversary’s  weapons. 
They  have,  in  every  assault,  fallen  deado  and  life¬ 
less  to  the  ground :  they  have  more  than  once  re- 
coiledj  and  dangerously  wounded  the  unskilful 
hand  that  had  presumed  to  use  them.  I  have  now1 
examined  all  the  misrepresentations  and  inaccura¬ 
cies ,  which  even  for  a  moment  could  perplex  the 
ignorant  or  deceive  the  credulous  :  the  few  impu¬ 
tations  which  I  have  neglected  are  still  more  pal¬ 
pably  false,  or  still  more  evidently  trifling,  and 

even 
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even  the  friends  of  Mr.  Davis  will  scarcely  conti¬ 
nue  to  ascribe  my  contempt  to  my  fear. 

The  first  part  of  his  critical  volume  might  ad-  Plagia- 
mit,  though  it  did  not  deserve,  any  particular '  re- *I8M*' 
ply.  But  the  easy,  though  tedious  compilation, 
which  fills  the  remainder,*  and  which  Mr.  Davis 
has  produced  as  the  evidence  of  my  shameful  pla¬ 
giarisms,  may  be  set  in  its  true  light  by  three  or 
four  short  and  general  reflections. 

I.  Mr.  Davis  has  disposed,  in  two  columns,  the 
passages  which  he  thinks  proper  to  select  from  my 
two  last  chapters,  and  the  corresponding  passages 
from  Middleton,  Barbeyrac,  Beausobre,  Dodwell, 

&c.  to  the  most  important  of  which  he  had  been 
regularly  guided  by  my  own  quotations.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  which  he  has  conceived  of  lite¬ 
rary  property,  to  agree  is  to  follow,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  steal.  He  .  celebrates  his  own  sagacity 
with  loud  and  reiterated  applause,  and  declares, 
with  infinite  facetiousness,  that  if  he  restored  to 
every  author  the  passages  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
purloined,  he  would  appear  as  naked  as  the  proud 
and  gaudy  daw  jn  the  fable,  when  each  bird  had 
plucked  away  its  own  plumes.  Instead  of  being 
angry  with  Mr.  Davis  for  the  parallel  which  he  has 
extended  to  so  great  a  length,  I  am  under  some 
obligation  to  his  industry  for  the  copious  proofs 
which  he  has  furnished  the  reader,  that  my  repre¬ 
sentation  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  supported  by  the  autho- 

*  Davis,  p.  168—274. 
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rity  or  opinion  of  the  most  ingenious  and  learned 
of  the  modern  writers.  The  public  may  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  very  eager  to  assist  Mr.  Davis  in  his  fa¬ 
vourite  amusement  of  depluming  me.  They  may 
think,  that  if  the  materials  which  compose  my  two 
last  chapters  are  curious  and  valuable,  it  is  of  little 
moment  to  whom  they  properly  belong.  If  my 
readers  are  satisfied  with  the  form,  the  colours, 
the  new  arrangement  which  I  have  given  to  the 
labours  of  my  predecessors,  they  may  perhaps  con¬ 
sider  me  not  as  a  contemptible  thief,  but  as  an  ho¬ 
nest  and  industrious  manufacturer,  who  has  fairly 
procured  the  raw  materials,  and  worked  them  up 
with  a  laudable  degree  of  skill  and  success. 

II.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  court  of 
Rome  discovered  that  the  system  which  had  been 
erected  by  ignorance  must  be  defended  and  coum 
tenanced  by  the  aid,  or  at  least  by  the  abuse,  of  ^ 
science.  The  grosser  legends  of  the  middle  ages 
were  abandoned  to  contempt,  but  the  supremacy 
and  infallibility  of  two  hundred  Popes,  the  virtues 
of  many  thousand  Saints,  and  the  miracles  which 
they  either  performed  or  related,  have  been  labor 
riously  consecrated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Baronius.  A  theological  barometer  might 
be  formed,  of  which  the  Cardinal  and  our  country¬ 
man  Dr.  Middleton  should  constitute  the  opposite 
and  remote  extremities,  as  the  former  sunk  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  credulity,  which,  was  compatible 
with  learning,  and  the  latter  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  scepticism,  in  anywise  consistent  with  re¬ 
ligion.  The  intermediate  gradations  would  be 
•  .  filled 
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filled  by  a  line  of  ecclesiastical  critics,  whose  rank 
has  been  fixed  by  the  circumstances  of  their  tem¬ 
per  and  studies,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the 
church  or  society  to  which  they  were  attached.  It 
would  be  amusing  enough  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  prejudice  in  the  air  of  Rome,  of  Oxford,  of 
Paris,  and  of  Holland  ;  and  sometimes  to  observe 
the  irregular  tendency  of  papists  towards  freedom, 
sometimes  to  remark  the  unnatural  gravitation  of 
protestants  towards  slavery.  But  it  is  useful  to 
borrow  the  assistance  of  so  many  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  men,  who  have  viewed  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  in  every  light,  and  from  every  situation. 
If  we.  skilfully  combine  the  passions  and  preju¬ 
dices,  the  hostile  motives  and  intentions,  of  the 
several  theologians,  we  may  frequently  extract 
knowledge  from  credulity,  moderation  from  zeal, 
and  impartial  truth  from  the  most  disingenuous 
controversy.  It  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
critical  historian  to  collect,  to  weigh,  to  select  the 
opinions  of  his  .predecessors ;  and  the  more  dili¬ 
gence  he  has  exerted  in  the  search,  the  more  ra¬ 
tionally  he  may  hope  to  add  some  improvement  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
common  to  all. 

III.  Besides  the  ideas  which  may  be  suggested 
by  the  study  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  of 
the  modems,  the  historian  may  be  indebted  to  them 
for  the  occasional'communication  of  some  passages 
of  the  ancients,  which  might  otherwise  have  es¬ 
caped  his  knowledge  or  his  memory.  In  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  exteijsive  subject,  none  will  pre¬ 
tend 
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tend  to  have  read  all  that  has  been  written,  or  to 
recollect  all  that  they  have  read ;  nor  is  there  any 
disgrace  in  recurring  to  the  writers  who  have  pro¬ 
fessedly  treated  any  questions,  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  narrative,  we  are  called  upon  to  mention 
in  a  slight  and  incidental  manner.  If  I  touch  upon 
the  obscure  and  fanciful  theology  of  the  Gnostics, 
I  can  aceept  without  a  blush  the  assistance  of  the 
candid  Beausobre;  and  when,  amidst  the  fury  of 
contending  parties,  I  traee  the  progress  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dominion,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my¬ 
self  the  grateful  disciple  of  the  impartial  Mosheim. 
In  the  next  volume  of  my  history,  the  reader  and 
the  critic  must  prepare  themselves  to  see  me  make 
a  still  more  liberal  use  of  the  labours  of  those  inde¬ 
fatigable  workmen  who  have  dug  deep  into  the 
mine  of  antiquity.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  are  far  more  voluminous  than  their 
predecessors;  the  writings  of  Jerom,  of  Augustin, 
of  Chrysostom,  &c.  cover  the  walls  of  our  libraries. 
The  smallest  part  is  of  the  historical  kind  :  yet  the 
treatises  which  seem  the  least  to  invite  the  curio¬ 
sity  of  the  reader,  frequently  conceal  very  useful 
hints,  or  very  valuable  facts.  The  polemic,  who 
involves  himself  and  his  antagonists  in  a  cloud  of 
argumentation,  sometimes  relates  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  heresy  which  he  confutes  ;  and  the 
preacher  who  declaims  against  the  luxury,  de¬ 
scribes  the  manners  of  the  age;  and  seasonably 
introduces  the  mention  of  some  public  calamity, 
that  he  may  ascribe  it  to  the  justice  of  offended 
heaven.  It  would  surely  be  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect 
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pect  that  the  historian  should  peruse  enormous 
volumes,  Avitli  the  uncertain  hope  of  extracting  a 
few  interesting  lines,  or  that  lie  should  sacrifice 
Whole  days  to  the  momentary  amusement  of  his 
reader.  Fortunately  for  us  both,  the  diligence  of 
ecclesiastical  critics  has  facilitated  our  inquiries : 
tire  compilations  of  Tillemont  might  alone  be  con- 
tsiderecl  as  an  immense  repertory  of  truth  and  fable, 
of  almost  all  that  the  fathers  have  preserved  or  in¬ 
vented,  or  believed  ;  and  if  we  equally  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  labours  of  contending  sectaries,  we 
shall  often  discover,  that  the  same  passages  which 
the  prudence  of  one  of  the  disputants  would  have 
suppressed  or  disguised,  are  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  light  by  the  active  and  interested  zeal 
of  his  adversary.  On  these  occasions,  what  is  the 
duty  of  a  faithful  historian,  who  derives  from  some 
modern  writer  the  knowledge  of  some  ancient  tes¬ 
timony,  which  he  is  desirous  of  introducing  into 
his  own  narrative?  It  is  his  duty,  and  it  has  been, 
my  invariable  practice,  to  consult  the  original  ;  to 
study  with  attention  the  words,  ,  the  design,  the 
spirit,  the  context,  the  situation  of  the  passage  to 
which  I  had  been  referred ;  and  before  I  appropri¬ 
ated  it  to  my  own  use,  to  justify  my  own  declara¬ 
tion,  “  that  I  had  carefully  examined  all  the  origi¬ 
nal  materials  that  could  illustrate  the  subject  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  treat.”  If  this  important  obli¬ 
gation  has  sometimes  been  imperfectly  fulfilled,*  I 
have  only  omitted  what  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable  for  me  to  perform.  The  greatest  city 
in  the  world  is  still  destitute  of  that  useful  institu¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  a  public  library;  ancl  the- writer  who  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  treat  any  large  historical  subject,  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing,  for  his 
private  use,  a  numerous  and  valuable  collection:  of 
the  books  which  musk  form  the  basis  of  his  work. 
The  diligence  of  his  booksellers  will  not  always 
prove  successful ;  and  the  candour  of  his  readers 
will  not  always  expect,  that,  for  the  sake  of  verify¬ 
ing  an  accidental  quotation  of  ten  lines,  lie  should 
load  himself  with  an  useless  and  expensive  series 
of  ten  volumes.  In  a  very  few  instances,  where  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  originals, 
I  have  adopted  their  testimony  on  the  faith  of  mo¬ 
dern  guides,  of  whose  fidelity  I  was  satisfied ;  but 
on  these  occasions,*  instead  of  decking  myself  with 
the  borrowed  plumes  of  Tillemont  or  Lardner,  I 
have  been  most  scrupulously  exact  in  marking  the 
extent  of  my  reading,  and  the  source  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.  This  distinction,  which  a  sense  of  truth 
and  modesty  had  engaged  me  to  express,  is  unge¬ 
nerously  abused  by  Mr.  Davis,'  who  seems  happy 
to  inform  his  readers,  that  “  in  one  instance  (chap, 
xvi.  164,  or  in  the  first  edition,  lfi3)  I  have,  by  an 
unaccountable  oversight,  unfortunately  for  myself, 
forgot  to  drop  the  modern,  and  that  I  modestly 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  Athanasius,  but  what  I 
had  picked  up  from  Tillemont. ”f  Without  anim¬ 
adverting  on  the  decency  of  •  these  expressions, 
which  are  now  grown  familiar  to  me,  I  shall  eon- 

*  Gibbon,  p.  605,  N.  156;  p.  606,  N.l6l;  p.  690,  N.  164; 
p.  699,  N.  178. 

t  Davis,  p.  273. 
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tent  myself  with  observing,  that  as  I  had  frequently 
quoted  Eusebius,  or  Cyprian,  or  Tertullian,  be - 
cause  I  had  read  them  ;  so,  in  this  instance,  I  only 
made  my  reference  to  Tillemont,  because  I  had  not 
read,  and  did  not  possess  the  works  of  Athanasius. 
The  progress  of  my  undertaking  has  since  directed 
me  to  peruse  the  Historical  Apologies  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  life  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Davis  should  have  the  curiosity  to  look  into  my 
Second  Volume,  he  will  find  that  I  make  a  free  and 
frequent  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Athanasius. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  or  practice  of  my 
adversary,  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  dealing  of  a 
fair  and  honourable  man. 

IV.-  The  historical  monuments  of  the  three  first 
centuries  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  neither 
very  numerous  nor  very  prolix.  From  the  end  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  time  when  the  first 
apology  of  Justin  Martyr  was  presented,  there  inter¬ 
vened  a  dark  and  doubtful  period  of  fourscore  years; 
and,  even  if  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  should  be 
approved  by  the  critic,  they  could  not  be  very  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  historian.  From  the  middle  of  the 
second  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century^  we 
gain  our  knowledge  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
Christianity,  from  the  successive  apologies  which 
were  occasionally  composed  by  J ustin,  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  See.  from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian ; 
from  a  few  sincere  acts  of  the  Martyrs ;  from 
some  moral  or  controversial  tracts,  which  indirectly 
explain  the  events  and  manners  of  the  times;  from 
vol.  iv.  q  q  the 
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the  rare  and  accidental  notice  which  profane  wri¬ 
ters  have  taken  of  the  Christian  sect;  from  the 
declamatory  narrative  which  celebrates  the  deaths 
of  the  persecutors;  and  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  some  va¬ 
luable  fragments  of  more  early  writers.  Since  the 
revival  of  letters,  these  original  materials  have  been 
the  common  fund  of  critics  and  historians;  nor 
has  it  ever  been  imagined,  that  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  property  of  a  passage  in  Eusebius  or  Ter- 
tullian  was  acquired  by  the  first  who  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  quoting  it.  The  learned  work  of 
Mosheim,  cle  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum, 
was  printed  in  the  year  1753 ;  and  if  I  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  patience  and  disingenuity  of  Mr. 
Davis,  I  would  engage  to  find  all  the  ancient  tes¬ 
timonies  that  he  has  alleged,  in  the  writings  of 
Dodwell  or  Tillemont,  which  were  published 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  if  I  were 
animated  by  any  malevolent  intentions  against 
Dodwell  or  Tillemont,  I  could  as  easily,  and  as 
unfairly,  fix  on  them  the  guilt  of  plagiarism,  by 
producing  the  same  passages  transcribed  or  tran¬ 
slated  at  full  length  in  the  Annals  of  Cardinal  Ba- 
ronius.  Let  not  criticism  be  any  longer  disgraced 
by  the  practice  of  such  unworthy  arts.  Instead 
of  admitting  suspicions  as  false  as  they  are  unge¬ 
nerous,  candour  will  acknowledge,  that  Mosheim 
or  Dodwell,  Tillemont  or  Baronius,  enjoyed  the  I 
same  right,  and  often  were  under  the  same  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  quoting  the  passages  which  they  had  read, 
and  which  were  indispensably  requisite  to  confirm 
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the  truth  and  substance  of  their  similar  narratives. 
Mr.  Davis  is  so  far  from  allowing  me  the  benefit  of 
this  common  indulgence,  or  rather  of  this  common 
right,  that  he  stigmatises  with  the  name  of  plagia¬ 
rism  a  close  and  literal  agreement  with  Dodwell  in 
the  account  of  some  parts  of  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  where  a  few  chapters  of  Eusebius  and 
Lactantius,  perhaps  of  Lactantius  alone,  are  the  sole 
•materials  from  whence  our  knowledge  could  be 
derived,  and  where,  if  I  had  not  transcribed,  I  must 
have  invented.  He  is  even  bold  enough  (bold  is 
not  the  proper  word)  to  conceive  some  hopes  of 
persuading  his  readers,  that  an  historian  who  has 
employed  several  years  of  his  life,  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  had  never  read  Orosius,  or  the  Augustin 
History ;  and  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow,  at  se¬ 
cond-hand,  his  quotations  from  the  Theodosian 
code.  I  cannot  profess  myself  very  desirous  of 
Mr.  Davis’s  acquaintance ;  but  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  at  my  house  any  afternoon  when 
I  am  not  at  home,  my  servant  shall  shew  him  my 
library,  which  he  .will  find  tolerably  well  furnished 
with  the  useful  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  profane,  who  have  directly 
supplied  me  with  the  materials  of  my  History. 

The  peculiar  reasons,  and  they  are  not  of  the 
most  flattering  kind,  which  urged  me  to  repel  the 
furious  and  feeble  attack  of  Mr.  Davis,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  But  since  I  am  drawn  thus 
reluctantly  into  the  lists  of  controversy,  I  shall  not 
retire  till  I  have  saluted,  either  with  stem  defiance 
a  q  2 
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or  gentle  courtesy,  the  theological  champions  who 
have  signalized  their  ardour  to  break  a  \ance 
against  the  shield  of  a  Pagan  adversary.  The  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  have  been  honoured 
with  the  notice  of  several  writers,  whose  names 
and  characters  seemed  to  promise  more  maturity  of 
judgment  and  .  learning  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  unfinished  studies  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Apthorpe,  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Chelsum  of  Christ 
Church,  and  his  associate  Dr.  Randolph,  President 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  the  Lady  Marga¬ 
ret’s  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  have  given  me  a  fair  right,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  not  abuse,  of  freely  declaring  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  criti¬ 
cisms. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Apthorpe  was,  the 
first  who  announced  to  the  public  his  intention  of 
examining  the  interesting  subject  which  I  had 
treated  in  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  my  History. 
The  multitude  of  collateral  and  accessary  ideas 
which  presented  themselves  to  the  author,  insen- . 
sibly  swelled  the  bulk  of  his  papers  to  the  size  of 
a  large  volume  in  octavo ;  the  publication  was  de¬ 
layed  many  months  beyond  the  time  of  the  first 
advertisement ;  and  when  Mr.  Apthorpe’s  Letters 
.appeared,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  I  had 
scarcely  any  interest  or  concern  in  their  contents. 
They  are  filled  with  general  observations  on  the 
Study  of  History,  with  a  large  and  useful  cata¬ 
logue 
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logue  of  Historians,  and  with  a  variety  of  reflexions, 
moral,  and  religious,  all  preparatory  to  the 
direct  and  formal  consideration  of  my  Two  last 
Chapters,  which  Mr.  Apthorpe  seems  to  reserve 
for  the  subject  of  a  Second  Volume.  I  sincerely 
respect  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  candour  of 
this  gentleman,  and  must  consider  it  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  begin  his 
approaches  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  fortifb 
cations  which  he  designed  to  attack. 

When  Dr.  Watson  gave  to  the  public  his  Apo¬ 
logy  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  he 
addressed  them  to  the  Author  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  a  just  confidence 
that  he  had  considered  this  important  object  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  his  antagonist  or  of  him¬ 
self.  Dr.  Watson’s  mode  of  thinking  bears  a  libe¬ 
ral  and  a  philosophic,  cast ;  his  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
pressed  with  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is  always  tem¬ 
pered  by  politeness  and  moderation.  Such  is  the 
man  whom  I  should  be  happy  to  call  my  friend, 
and  whom  I  should  not  blush  to  call  my  antago¬ 
nist.  But  the  same  motives  which  might  tempt 
me  to"  accept,  or  even  to  solicit,  a  private  and  ami¬ 
cable  conference,  dissuaded  me  from  entering  into 
a  public  controversy  with  a  writer  of  so  respectable 
a  character ;  and  I  embraced  the  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity  of  expressing  to  Dr.  Watson  himself,  how 
sincerely  I  agreed  with  him  in  thinking,  That  as 
the  world  is  now  possessed  of  the  opinion  of  us 
both  upon  the  subject  in  question,  it  may  be  per- 
q  q  3  haps 
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haps  as  proper  for  us  both  to  leave  it  in  this  state.”* 
The  nature  of  the  ingenious  Professor’s  Apology 
contributed  to,  strengthen  the  insuperable  reluc¬ 
tance  to  engage  in  hostile  altercation  which  was 
common  to  us.  both,  by  convincing  me,  that  such 
an  altercation  was  unnecessary  as  well  as  unplea¬ 
sant.  He  very  justly  and  politely  declares,  that  a 
considerable  part,  near  seventy  pages,  of  his  small 
volume  are  not  directed  to  me,t  but  to  a  set  of 
men  whom  he  places  in  an  odious  and  contempti¬ 
ble  light.  He  leaves  to  other  hands  the  defence  of 
the  leading  Ecclesiastics,  even  of  the  primitive 
church;  and  without'  being  very  anxious,  either 
tp  soften  their  vices  and  indiscretion,  or  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  cruelty  of  the  Heathen  persecutors,  he 
passes  over  in  silence  the  greatest  part  of  my  Six¬ 
teenth  Chapter.  It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  of 
the  Apologist  to  examine  the  facts  which  have 
been  advanced  by  the  Historian,  as  to  remove ’the 
impressions  which  may  have  been  formed  by  many 
of  his  readers ;  and  the  Remarks  of  Dr.  Watson 
consist  more  properly  of  general  argumentation 
than  of  particular  criticism.'  He  fairly  owns,  that 
I  have  expressly  allowed  the  full  and  irresistible 
weight  of  the  first  great  cause  of  the  success  of 
Christianity ; J  and  he  is  too  candid  to  deny  that 
the  five  secondary  causes,  which  I  had  attempted 
to  explain,  operated  with  some  degree  of  active 

*  Watson’s  Apology  for  Christianity,  p.  200. 

t  Id.  p.  202—268.  I  Id.  p.  5. 
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energy  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  great 
event.  The  only  question  which  remains  between 
us,  relates  to  the  degree  of  the  weight  and  effect 
of  those  secondary  causes ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  philosophy  is  not  of  the  dogmatic  kind, 
we  should  soon  acknowledge  that  this  precise  de¬ 
gree  cannot  be  ascertained  by  reasoning,  nor  per¬ 
haps  be  expressed  by  words.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  some  incidental  difficulties  have  arisen, 
which  I  had  stated  with  impartiality,  and  which 
Dr.  Watson  resolves  with  ingenuity  and  temper. 
If  in  some  instances  he  seems  to  have  mi&ppre? 
hended  my  sentiments,  I  may  hesitate  whether  I 
should  impute  the  fault  to  my  own  want  of  clear¬ 
ness  or  to  his  want  of  attention,  but  I .  can  never 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  Dr.  Watson  would  de¬ 
scend  to  employ  the  disingenuous  arts  of  vulgar 
controversy. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage,  and  one  passage 
.only,  which  must  not  pass  without  some  explana¬ 
tion;  and  I  shall  the  more  eagerly  embrace  this 
occasion  to  illustrate' what  I  had  said,  as  the  mis¬ 
construction  of  my  true  meaning  seems  to  have 
made  an  involuntary,  but  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  liberal  mind  of  Dr.  Watson.  As  I  endea¬ 
vour  not  to  palliate  the  severity,  but  to  discover 
the  motives,  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  I  had  re¬ 
marked,  “  it  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed  be¬ 
liever  asserted  the  unalienable  rights  of.  conscience 
and  private  judgment.  Though  his  situation  might 
excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach 
the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of 
Q  Q  4  the 
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the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  world.”*  The  hu¬ 
manity  of  Dr.  Watson  takes  fire  on  the  supposed 
provocation,  and  he  asks  me  with  unusual  quick¬ 
ness,  “  How,  Sir,  are  the  arguments  for  liberty  of 
conscience  so  exceedingly  inconclusive,  that  you 
think  them  incapable  of  reaching  the  understand¬ 
ing  even  of  philosophers  ?”f  He  continues  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  a  captious  adversary  would  embrace 
with  avidity  the  opportunity  this  passage  affords , 
of  blotting  my  character  with  the  odious  stain  of 
being  a  persecutor ;  a  stain  which  no  learning  can 
wipe  out,  which  no  genius  or  ability  can  render 
amiable ;  and  though  he  himself  does  not  entertain 
such  an  opinion  of  my  principles,  his  ingenuity 
tries  in  vain  to  provide  me  with  the  means  of 
escape, 

I  must  lament  that  I  have  not  been  successful 
in  the  explanation  of  a  very  simple  notion  of  the 
spirit  both  of  Philosophy  and  of  Polytheism,  which 
I  have*  repeatedly  inculcated.  The  arguments 
which  assert  the  rights  of  conscience  are  not  in¬ 
conclusive  in  themselves,  but  the  understanding 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  fortified  against 
their  evidence  by  an  invincible  prejudice.  When 
Ave  .listen  to  the  voice  of  Bayle,  of  Locke,  and  of 
genuine  reason,  in  favour  of  religious  toleration, 
we  shall  easily  perceive  that  our  most  forcible  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  to  our  mutual  feelings.  If  the  Jew 
were  allowed  to  argue  Avith  the  Inquisitor,  he 
would  request  that  for  a  .moment  they  might  ex¬ 
change 


*  Gibbon,  p.  625. 
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change  their  different  situations,  and  might  safely 
ask  his  Catholic  Tyrant,  whether  the  fear  of  death 
would  compel  him  to  enter  the  synagogue,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  to  partake  of 
the  paschal  lamb.  As  soon  as' the  case  of  persecu¬ 
tion  was  brought  home  to  the  breast  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sitor,  he  must  have  found  some  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  dictates  of  natural  equity,  which 
would  insinuate  to  his  conscience,  that,  he  could 
have  no  right  to  inflict  those  punishments  which 
undej^similar  circumstances,  he  would  esteem  it  as 
his  duty  to  encounter.  But  this  argument  could 
not  reach  the  understanding  of  a  Polytheist,  or  of 
an  ancient  Philosopher.  The  former  was  ready, 
whenever  he  was-  summoned,  or  indeed  without 
being  summoned,  to  fall  prostrate  before  the  altars 
of  any  Gods  who.  were  adored  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  admit  a. vague  persuasion  of  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  most  different  modes  of  religion. 
The  philosopher,  who  considered  them,  at  least  in 
their  literal  sense,  as  equally  false  and  absurd,  was 
not  ashamed  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  and  to 
frame  his  actions  according  to  the  laws  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  imposed  the  same  obligation  on  the  phi¬ 
losophers  and  the  people.  When  Pliny  declared, 
that  whatever  was  the  opinion  of  the  Christians, 
their  obstinacy  deserved  punishment,  the  absurd 
cruelty  of  Pliny  was  excused  in  his  own  eye,  by 
the  consciousness  that,  in  the  situation  of.  the 
Christians,-  he  would  not  have  refused  the  religi¬ 
ous  compliance  which  he  exacted,,  I  shall  not 
jrepeat,  that  the  Pagan  worship  was  a  matter,  not 
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of  opinion,  but  of  custom ;  that  the  toleration  of 
the  Romans  was  confined  to  nations  or  families 
who  followed  the  practice  of  their  ancestors;  and 
that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  their  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  individuals  who  departed  from  the 
established  religion  was  neither  moderated  by  pure 
reason,  nor  inflamed  by  exclusive  zeal.  But  I 
only  desire  to  appeal,  from  the  hasty  apprehension, 
to  the  more  deliberate  judgment,  of  Dr.  Watson 
himself.  Should  there  still  remain  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  he 
will  consider  me  as  a  sincere  though  perhaps  un¬ 
successful  lover  of  truth  and  as  a  firm  friend  to 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  freedom. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  or  from  any  faithful  historian, 
to  impute  to  respectable  societies  the  faults  of 
some  individual  members.  Our  two  Universities 
most  undoubtedly  contain  the  same  mixture,  and 
most  probably  the  same  proportions,  of  zeal  and 
moderation,  of  reason  and  superstition.  Yet  there 
is  much  less  difference  between  the  smoothness  of 
the  Ionic,  and  the  roughness  of  the  Doric  dialect, 
than  may  be  found  between  the  polished  style  of 
Dr.  Watson,  and  the  coarse  language  of  Mr.  Davis, 
Dr.  Chelsum,  or  Dr.  Randolph.  The  second  of 
these  critics,  Dr.  Chelsum  of  Christ  Church,  is 
unwilling:  that  the  world  should  forg-et  that  heAv as 
the  first  who  sounded  to  arms,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  furnished  the  antidote  to  the  poison,  and  who, 
as;  early  as  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  1776, 
published  his  Strictures  on  the  two  last  Chapters  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  History.  The  success  of  a  pamphlet, 
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which  he  modestly  styles  imperfect  and  ill-digested, 
encouraged  him  to  resume  the  controversy.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  his  Remarks 
made  their  second  appearance,  with  some  alteration 
of  form,  and  a  large  increase  ..of"  bulk;  and  the 
author  who  seems .  to  fight  under  the  protection 
of  two  episcopal  banners,  has  prefixed,  in  the  front 
of  his  volume,  his  name  and  titles,  which .  in  the 
former  edition  lie  had  less  honourably  suppressed. 
His  confidence  is  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  com¬ 
munications  of  a  distinguished  writer,  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Qc.  who,  on  a  proper  occasion,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  ready  to  bear  as  honourable  testimony  to 
the  merit  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Chelsum.  The 
two  friends  are  indeed  so  happily  united  by  art 
and  nature,  that  if  the  author  of  the  Remarks  had 
not  pointed  out  the  valuable  communications  of 
the  Margaret  Professor,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  separate  thei respective  property.  W liters 
who  possess  any  freedom  of  mind,  may  be  known 
from  each  other  by  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
style  and  sentiments;  but  the  champions  who  arc 
inlisted  in  the  service  of  Authority,  commonly 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  regiment.  Oppressed 
with  the  same  yoke,  covered  with  the  same  trap¬ 
pings,  they  heavily  move  along,  perhaps  not  with 
an  equal  pace,  in.the  same  beaten  track  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  preferment.  Yet  I  should  expose  my 
own  injustice,  were  I  absolutely  to  confound  with 
Mr.  Davis  the  two  Doctors  in  Divinity,  who  are 
joined  in  one  volume.  The  three  critics  appear 
to  be  animated  by  the  same  implacable  resentment 
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against  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  they 
are  alike  disposed  to  support  the  same  opinions  by 
the  same  arts;  and  if  in  the  language  of  the  two 
latter,  the  disregard  of  politeness  is  somewhat  less 
gross  and  indecent,  the  difference  is  not  of  such  a 
magnitude  as  to  excite  in  my  breast  any  lively 
sensations  of  gratitude.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
Mr.  Davis  that  he  undertook  to  write  before  he 
*  had  read.  He  set  out  with  the  stock  of  authori¬ 
ties  which  he  found  in  my  quotations,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  play  his  reputation  against  mine. 
Perhaps  he  may  now  repent  of  a  loss  which  is  not 
easily  recovered ;  but  if  I  had  not  surmounted  my 
almost, insuperable  reluctance  to  a  public  dispute, 
many  a  reader  might  still  be  dazzled  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  assertions,  and  might  still  believe 
that  Mr.  Davis  had  detected  several  wilful  and 
important  misrepresentations  in  my  two  last  chap¬ 
ters.  But  the  confederate  doctors  appear  to  be 
scholars  of  a  higher  form  and  longer  experience; 
they  enjoy  a  certain  rank  in  their  academical 
wo  rid ;  and  as  their  zeal  is  enlightened  by  some 
rays  of  knowledge,  so  their  desire  to  ruin  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  their  adversary  is  occasionally  checked  by 
the  apprehension  of  injuring  their  own.  These  re¬ 
straints,  to  which  Mr.  Davis  was  a  stranger,  have 
confined  them  to  a  very  narrow  and  humble  path 
of  historical  criticism ;  and  if  I  were  to  correct,, 
according  to  their  wishes,  all  the  particular  facts 
against  which  they  have  advanced  any  objections, 
these  corrections,  admitted  in  their  fullest  extent, 

would 
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would  hardly  furnish  materials  for  a  decent  list  of 
errata. 

The  dogmatical  part  of  their  work,  which  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  deserves  that  appellation, 
is  ill  adapted  to  engage  my  attention.  I  had  de¬ 
clined  the  consideration  of  theological  arguments, 
when  they  were  managed  by  a  candid  and  liberal 
adversary;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  enough, 
if  I  should  have  refused  to  draw  my  sword  in 
honourable  combat  against  the  keen  and  well-tem- 
pCred  weapon  of  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  encountering  the  rustic  cudgel  of  two  staunch 
and  sturdy  polemics. 

I  shall  not  enter  any  farther  into  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Cyprian,  as  I  am  sensible  that,  if 
the  opinion  of  Le  Clerc,  Mosheim,  and  myself,  is 
reprobated  by  Dr.  Chelsum  and  his  ally,  the  dif- . 
ference  must  subsist,  till  we  shall  entertain  the 
same  notions  of  moral  virtue  and  ecclesiastical 
power.*  If  Dr.  Randolph  will  allow  that  the 
primitive  clergy  received,  managed,  and  distri¬ 
buted  the  tithes,  and  other  "charitable  donations  of 
the  faithful,  the  dispute  between  us  will  be  a  dis¬ 
pute  of  words.f  I  shall  not  amuse  myself  with 
proving  that  the  learned  Origen  must  have  derived 
from  the  inspired  authority  of  the  church  his 
knowledge,  not  indeed  of  the  authenticity ,  but  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  four  Evangelists,  two  of 
whom  are  not  in  the  rank  of  the  Apostles. J  I 

*  Gibbon,  p.  558,  559.  Chelsum,  p.  132—139-  - 

+  Gibbon,  p.  592.  Randolph  in  Chelsum,  p.  122. 

|  Gibbon,  p.  551,  N.  33.  Chelsum,  p.  39-  • 
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shall  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  read  and  received 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  whether  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  of  the  Pagans*  believed  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith,  which  is  declared  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation. 
As  little  shall  I  think  myself  interested  in  the  ela¬ 
borate  disquisitions  with  which  the  author  of  the 
Remarks  has  filled  a  great  number  of  pages,  con¬ 
cerning  the  famous  testimony  of  Josephus,  the 
passages  of  Irenasus  and  Theophilus,  which  relate 
to  the'gift  of  miracles,,  and  the  origin  of  circumci¬ 
sion  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt. f  If  I  have  rejected, 
and  rejected  with  some,  contempt,  the  interpolation 
which  pious  fraud  has  very  aukwardly  inserted  in 
the  text  of  Josephus,  I  . may  deem  myself  secure 
behind  the  shield  of  learned  and  pious  critics  (see 
in  particular  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Ars  Critica,  part  iii. 
sect.  i.  c.  15.  and  Lardner’s  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p. 
150,  &c.),  who  have  condemned  this  passage: 
and  I  think  it  very  natural  that  Dr.  Chelsum 
should  embrace  the  contrary  opinion,  which  is  not 
destitute  of  able  advocates.  The  passages  of 
Irenasus  and  Theophilus  were  thoroughly  sifted  ill 
the  controversy  about  the  duration  of  miracles;  and 
as  the  works  of  Dr.  Middleton  may  he  found  in 
every  library,  so  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  dili¬ 
gent  search  may  still  discover  some  remains  of  the 
writings  of  his  adversaries.  In  mentioning  the. 


*  Gibbon,  p.  565,  N.  70.  Chelsum,  p.  66. 
t  Chelsum’s  Remarks,  p.  13 — Ip.  67- — 91.  180 — 185. 
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confession  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  that  they 
had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
I  had  simply  alleged  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
without  expressly  adopting  the  sentiment  of  Mar- 
sham.  But  I  had  always  imagined,  that  in  these' 
doubtful  and  indifferent  questions,  which  have 
been  solemnly  argued  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public,  every  scholar  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his: 
side*  without  assigning  his  reasons;,  nor  can  I  yet 
persuade  myself,  that  either  Dr.  Chelsum,  or  my¬ 
self,  are  likely  to  enforce,  by  any  new  arguments, 
the  opinions  which  we  have  respectively  followed. 
The  only  novelty  for  which  I  can  perceive  myself 
indebted  to  Dr.  Chelsum,  is  the  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  scepticism  which  he  insinuates  concerning 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  some,  flourished  during  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  captivity.*  Can  it  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
form  a  divine,  that  the  captivity  which  lasted 
seventy  years,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  was  terminated  in  the  year  536  before 
Christ,  by  the  edict  which  Cyrus  published  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign?  (Jeremiah,  xxv.  11,  12, 
xxix.  10.  Ezra,  i.  1.  &c.  Usher  and  Prideaux, 
under  the  years  606  and  536.)  Can  it  be  necessary 
to  inform  a  man  of  letters,  that  Herodotus  was  fifty- 
three  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  xv. 
23.  from  the  commentaries  of  Pamphila),  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  before 


*  Cbelsum,  p.  15. 
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Christ  484,  fifty-two  years  after-  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  captivity?  As  this  well  attested  fact  is  not 
exposed  to  the  slightest  doubt  or  difficulty,  I  am 
somewhat  curious  to  learn  the  names  of  those  un¬ 
known  authors,  whose  chronology  Dr:  Chelsum 
has  allowed  as  the  specious  foundation  of  a  proba¬ 
ble  hypothesis.  The  author  of  the  Remarks  does 
not  seem  indeed  to •  have  cultivated,  with  much 
care  or  success,  the  province  of  literary  history ; 
as  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  that  useful 
branch  of  knowledge  would  have  saved  him  from 
a  positive  mistake,  much  less  excusable  than  the 
doubt  which  he  entertains  about  the  time  of  Hero¬ 
dotus.  He  styles  Suidas  “  a  Heathen  writer,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.’  *  I  ad¬ 
mit  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  Suidas;  and 
which  is  well  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bentley.  (See 
his  Reply  to  Boyle,  p.  22,  23.)  We  are  led  to  fix 
this  epoch,  by  the  chronology  which  this  Heathen 
writer  has  deduced  from  Adam,  to  the  death  of 
the  emperor  John  Zimisces,  A.  D.  975:  and  a 
crowd  of  passages  might  be  produced,  as  the  un¬ 
answerable  evidence  of  his  Christianity.  But  the 
most  unanswerable  of  all  is  the  very  date,  which 
is  not  disputed  between  us.  The  philosophers 
who  flourished  under  Justinian  (see  Agathias,  L. 
ii.  p.  65,  66.)  appear  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Heathen  writers:  and  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Greeks  was  annihilated  almost  four  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Suidas. 


■  *  Chelsum,  p.  73. 
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After  this  animadversion,  which  is  not  intended 
either  to  insult  the  failings  of  my.  Adversary,  or  to 
provide  a  convenient  excuse  for  myown  errors,  I 
shall  proceed  to  select  two  important  parts  of  Dr. 
Chelsum’s  Remarks,  from  which  the  candid  reader 
may  form  some  opinion  of  the  whole.  They  re¬ 
late  to  the  military  service  of  the  first  Christians, 
and  to  the  historical  character  of  Eusebius,  and  I 
shall  review  them  with  the  .less  reluctance,  as  it 
may  not  be  impossible  to  pick  up  something  cu¬ 
rious  and  useful  even  in  the  barren  waste  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

I.  In  representing  the  errors  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  which  flowed  from  an  excess  of  virtue, 
I  had  observed,  that  they  exposed  themselves  to 
the  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  by  their  obstinate 
refusal  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  civil  admi¬ 
nistration,  or  military  defence  of  the  empire ;  that 
the  objections  of  Celsus  appear  to  have  been  mu¬ 
tilated  by  his  adversary  Origen ;  and  that  the 
Apologists,  to  whom  the  public  dangers  Avere 
urged,  returned  .obscure  and  ambiguous  answers, 
as  they  were  unwilling  to  disclose  the  true  ground 
of  their  security,  their  opinion  of  the  approaching 
end  of  the  Avorld.*  In  another  place  I  had  related, 
from  the  acts  of  Riiinart,  the  action  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  the; Centurion  Marcellus,  who  was  put  tQ 
death  for  renouncing  the  service  in  a  public  and 
seditious  manner.')' 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Chelsum  is  extremely 

*  Gibbon,  p.  580,  581.  +  Idem,  p.  680. 
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alert.  He  denies  my  facts,  controverts  my  opi¬ 
nions,  and,  with  a  politeness  worthy  of  Mr.  Davis 
himself,  insinuates  that  I  borrowed  the  story  of  Mar- 
cellus,  not  from  Ruinart,  but  from  Voltaire.  My 
learned  adversary  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that 
Origen  should  dare  to  mutilate  the  objections  of 
Celsus,  “  whose  work  was,  in  all  probability,  extant 
at  the  time  he  made  this  reply.  In  such  case,  had 
he  even  been  inclined  to  treat  his  adversary  un¬ 
fairly,  he  mustyet  surely  have  been  withheld  from 
the  attempt,  through  the  fear  of  detection.”*  The 
experience  both  of  ancient  and  modern. controversy 
has  indeed  convinced  me  that  this  reasoning,  just 
and  natural  as  it  may  seem,  is  totally  inconclusive, 
and  that  the  generality  of  disputants,  especially  in 
religious  contests,  are  of  a  much  more  daring  and 
intrepid  spirit.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  producing  a  recent  and 
very  singular  example,  in  which  Dr.  Chelsum 
himself  is  personally  interested.  He  charges f  me 
with  passing  over  in  “  silence  the  important  and 
unsuspected  testimony  of  a  heathen  historian  (Dion 
Cassius)  to  the  persecution  of  Domitian ;  and  he 
affirms,  that  I  have  produced  that  testimony  so  far 
only  as  it  relates  to  Clemens  and  Domitilla;  yet  in 
the  very  same  passage  follows  immediately,  that 
on  a  like  accusation  many  others  were  also  con¬ 
demned.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  others 
suffered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods.”J  Al- 


•  Chelsum,  p.  118,  lip.  f  Id.  p.  188.  J  Gibbon,  p.  645. 
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though  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  undertake  the 
apology  of  Nero  or  Domitian,  if  I  thought  them 
innocent  of  any  particular  crime  with  which  zeal  or 
malice  had  unjustly  branded  their  memory;  yeti 
should  indeed  blush,  if,  in-favour  of  tyranny,  or 
even  in  favour  of  virtue,  I  had  suppressed  the  truth 
and  evidence  of  historical  facts.  But  the  Reader 
will  feel  some  surprise,  when  he  has  convinced  him¬ 
self  that,  in  the  three  editions  of  my  JPirst  Volume, 
after  relating  the  death  of  Clemens,  and  the  exile  of 
Domiti.lla,  I  continue, to  allege  the  entire  testi¬ 
mony  of  Dion,  in  the  following  words:  £<  and 
sentences  either  of  death,  or  of  confiscation,  were 
pronounced  against  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  were  involved  in  the  same  accusation.  The 
guilt  imputed  to  their,  charge,  was  that  of  Atheism 
and  Jewish  manners ;  a  singular  association,  of 
ideas  which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied 
except  to  the  Christians,  as  they  were  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  magistrates  and 
writers  of  that  period.”.  Dr.  Chelsum  lias  not  been 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  detection,  from  this  scan¬ 
dalous  mutilation  of  the  popular  work  of  a  living 
adversary.  But  Celsus  had  been  dead  above  fifty 
years  before,  Origen  published  his  Apology ;  and 
the  copies  of  an  ancient  work,  instead  of  being  in¬ 
stantaneously  multiplied  by  the  operation  of  the 
press,  were  separately  and  slowly  transcribed  by 
the  labour  of  the  hand. 

If  any  modern  divine  jshou.ld  still  maintain  that 
the  fidelity  of  Origen  was  secured  by  motives 
more  honourable  than  the  fear  of  detection,  he 
r  r  2  may 
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may  learn  from  Jerom  the.  difference  of  the  gym¬ 
nastic  and  dogmatic  styles.  Truth  is  the  object 
of  the  one,  victory  of  the  other;  and  the  same  arts 
which  would  disgrace  the  sincerity  of  the  teacher, 
serve  only  to  display  the  skill  of  the  disputant. 
After  justifying  his  own  practice  by  that  of  the 
orators  and  philosophers,  Jerom  defends  himself 
by  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Christian 
apologists.  “  How  many  thousand  lines,  says  he, 
have  been  composed  against  Celsus  and  Porphyry, 
by  Origen,  Methodius,  Eusebius,  Apollinaris  ? 
Consider  with  what  arguments,  with  what  slip¬ 
pery  problems,  they  elude  the  inventions  Of  the 
Devil;  and  how,  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Gentiles,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  speak,  not 
what  they  really  think,  but  what  is  most  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  cause  they  defend.”  “  Origenes, 
&c.  multis  versuum  millibus  scribunt  adversus 
Celsum  et  Porphyrium.  Considerate  quibus  argu- 
mentis  et  quam  lubricis  problematibus  diaboli  spi- 
ritu  contexta  subvertunt :  et  quia  interdum  cogun- 
tur  loqui,  non  quod  sentiunt,  sed  quod  necesse  est 
dicunt  adversus  ea  quas  dicunt  Gentiles.”  (Pro 
Libris  advers.  Jovinian.  Apolog.  tom.  ii.  p.  135.) 

Yet  Dr.  Chelsum  may  still  ask,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  ask,  why  in  this  particular  instance  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  pious  Origen  of  mutilating  the  objections 
of  his  adversary.  From  a  very  obvious,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  decisive  circumstance.  Cel¬ 
sus  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Lucian; 
and  I  thought  that,  although  he  might  support 
error  by  sophistry,  he  would  not  write  nonsense 

in 
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in  his  own  language.  I  renounce  my  suspicion,  if 
the  most  attentive  reader  is  able  to  understand  the 
design  and  purport  of  a  passage  which  is  given  as 
a  formal  quotation  from  Celsus,  and  which  begins 
with  the  following  words  :  “  Ou  zfo  wiwo  cmxrov, 
<ra  Af yovroi,  us,  &c.  (Origen  contr.  Celsum,  L.  viii. 
p.  425.'edit.  Spencer,  Cantab.  1677.)  I  have  care¬ 
fully  inspected  the  original,  and  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  learning  of  Spencer,  and  even  Bou- 
hereau,  (for  I  shall  always  disclaim  the  absurd 
and  affected  pedantry  of  using  without  scruple  a 
Latin  version,  but  of  despising  the  aid  of  a  French  • 
translation,)  and  the  ill  success  of  my  efforts  has 
countenanced  the  suspicion  to  which  I  still  adhere, 
with  a  just  mixture  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  Ori¬ 
gen  very  boldly  denies,  that  any  of  the  Christians 
have  affirmed  what  is  imputed  to  them  by  Celsus, 
in  this  unintelligible  quotation ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  credited,  that  none  had  maintained  what  none 
can  comprehend.  Dr.  Chelsum  has  produced  the 
words  of  Origen ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  is  a 
strange  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  modern 
divine,*  as  if  he  wished  to  insinuate  what  lie  dared 
not  affirm ;  and  every  reader  must  conclude,  from 
his  state  of.tjie  question,  that  Origen  expressly 
denied  the  truth  of  the  accusation  of  Celsus,  who 
had  accused  the  Christians  of  declining  to  assist 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  military  defence  of  the 
empire,  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  arms  of  the 
Barbarians. 

*  Chelsum,  p.  US. 
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Will  Dr.  Chelsuni  justify  to  the  world,  can  he 
justify  to  his  own  feelings,  the  abuse  which  he  has 
made  even  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gymnastic 
style  ?  Careless  and,  hasty  indeed  must  have  been 
his  perusal  of  O'rigen,  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
the  ancient  apologist,  who  makes  a  staiid  on  some 
incidental  question,  admits  the  accusation  of  his 
adversary,  that  the  Christians  refused  to'  bear  arms 
even  at  the  command  of  their  sovereign.  “  K ou  a 
GV<rTpXT£V$fA.£QlX.  {LYiP .  CiVTUf  Y.Xp  £TT£iyn (Ol’igen,  L.  vifi. 

p.  427.)  He  endeavours  to  palliate  this  uridUtiful 
refusal,  by  representing  that  the  Christidfis  had 
their  peculiar  camps,  in  which  they  incessantly 
combated  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  arid  the 
empire,  by  lifting  up  their  right  hands— in  prayer. 
The  apologist  seems  to  hope  .that  his  country'  will 
be  satisfied  With  this  spiritual  aid,  and  dexterously 
confounding  the  colleges  Of  Roman  priests  with 
the  multitudes  which  swelled  the  Catholic  church, 
he  claims  for  his  brethren,  in  all  the  provinces,  the 
exemption  from  military  service,  which  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  sacerdotal  order.  But  as  this  excuse 
might  not  readily  be  allowed,  Origeii  looks  for¬ 
wards  with  a  lively  faith  to  that  auspicious  revo¬ 
lution,  which  Celsus  had  rejected  as  impossible, 
when  all  the  nations  of  the  habitable  earth,  re¬ 
nouncing  their  passions  and  •  their  arms,  should 
embrace  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  lead  a 
life  of  peace  and  innocence  under  the  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  of  Heaven.  The  faith  of  Origen  seems  to  be 
principally  founded  on  the  predictions  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Zephaniah  (See  iii.  9,  10.;)  and  he  prudently 

observes, 
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observes,  that  the  prophets  often  speak  secret 
things  (tv  ciTrotfnru  \tyz<ri  p.  426,)  which  may  be 
understood  by  those  who  can  understand  them ; 
and  that  if  this  stupendous  change  cannot  be 
effected  while  we  retain  our  bodies,  it  may  be 
accomplished  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  released  from 
them.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Origen:  though  I 
have  not  followed  the  order,  I  have  faithfully  pre¬ 
served  the  substance  of  it;  which  fully  justifies 
the  truth  and  propriety  of  my  observations. 

The  'execution  of  Marcellus,  the  Centurion,  is 
naturally  connected  with  the  Apology  of  Origen* 
as  the  former  declared  by  his  actions,  what  tlie 
latter  had  affirmed  in  his  writings,  that  the  conL 
science  of  a  devout  Christian  would  not  allow  him 
to  bear  arms,  even  at  the  command  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  I  had  represented  this  religious  scruple  as 
one  of  the  motives  which  provoked  Marcellus,  bn 
the  day  of  a  public  festival,  to  throw  away  the 
ensigns  of  his  office;  and  I  presumed  to  observe, 
that  such  an  act  of  desertion  would  have  been 
punished  in  any  government  according  to  martial 
or  even  civil  law.  Dr.  Chelsum*  very  bluntly  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  misrepresenting  the  story,  and  of  sup¬ 
pressing  those  circumstances  which  would  have 
defended  the  Centurion  from  the  unjust  imputa¬ 
tion  thrown  by  me  upon  his  conduct.  The  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  advocate  for  Marcellus  and 
myself  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass ;  as  the  whole 


*  Chelsum,  p.  114—117. 
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evidence  is  comprised  in,  a  short,  simple,  and,  I 
believe,  authentic  narrative. 

1.  In  another  place  1  observed,  and  even  pressed 
the  observation,  “  that  the  innumerable  deities  and 
rites  of  Polytheism  were  closely  interwoven  with 
every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of  pub¬ 
lic  or  of  private  life and  I  had  particularly  speci¬ 
fied,  how  much  the  Roman  discipline  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  superstition.  A  solemn 
oath  of  fidelity  was  repeated  every  year  in  the 
name  of  the  gods  and  of  the  genius  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  public  and  daily  sacrifices  were  performed 
at  the  head  of  the '  camp,  the  legionary  was  com 
tinually  tempted  or  rather  compelled,  to  join  in 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and 
had  not  any  scruples  been  entertained  of  the. law¬ 
fulness  of  war,  it  is'  not  easy  to  understand  how 
any  serious  Christian  could  enlist  under  a  banner 
which  has  been  justly  termed  the  rival  of  the 
Cross.  “  Vexilla  remula  Christi.”  (Tertullian  de 
Corona  Militis,  c.  xi.)  *  With  regard  to  the  soldiers, 
who  before  their  conversion  were  already  engaged 
in  the  military  life,  fear,  habit,  ignorance,  necessity, 
might  bend  them  to  some  acts  of  occasional  con¬ 
formity;  and  as  long  as  they  abstained  from  abso¬ 
lute  and  intentional  idolatry,  their  behaviour  was 
excused  by  the  indulgent,  and  censured  by  the 
more  rigid  casuists.  (Sec  the  whole  Treatise  de 
Corona  Militis.)  We  are  ignorant  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  character  of  the  Centurion  Marcell  us, 
how  long  he  had  conciliated  the  profession  of  aims 

and 
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and  of  the  Gospel,  whether  he  was  only  a  Cate¬ 
chumen,  or  whether  lie  was  initiated  by  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism.  We  are  likewise  at  a  loss  t<^ 
ascertain  the  particular  act  of  idolatry  which  so 
suddenly  and  so  forcibly  provoked  his  pious  indig¬ 
nation.  As  he  declared  his  faith  in  the  midst  of 
a  public  entertainment  given  on  the  birth-day  of 
Galerius,  lie  must  have  been  startled  by  some  of 
the  sacred  and  convivial  rites  (Convivia.  ista  pro- 
fana  reputans)  of  prayers,  or  vows,  or  libations,  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  offensive 'circumstance  of  eating 
the  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  the  idols. 
But  the  scruples  of  Marcellus  were  not  confined  to 
these  accidental  impurities;  they  evidently  reached 
the  essential  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  when; 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  he  avowed 
his  faith  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  the  Centurion 
declared,  as  his  cool  and  determined  persuasion, 
that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  man,  who  is 
the  soldier  of  the  Lord  Christ,  to  bear  arms  for  any 
object  of  earthly  concern.  “  Non  enim.  decebat 
Christianum  hominem  molestiis  secularibus  miliT 
tare,  qui  Christo  Domino  militat:”  a  formal  de^ 
duration, -.which  clearly  disengages  from  each 
other  the  different-  questions  of  war  and  idolatry. 
With  regard  to  both  these  questions,  as  they  were 
understood  by  the  primitive  Christians,  I  wish  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  sentiments  and  Authorities 
of  Mr.  Moyle,  a  bold  and  ingenious  critic,  who 
read  the  Fathers  as  their' judge,  and  not  as  their 
slave,  and  who  has  refuted,  with  the  most  patient 
candour,  all  that  learned  prejudice  could  suggest 
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in  favour  of  the  silly  story  of  the  Thundering 
Legion.  (See  Moyle’s  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  84 — 88. 
111—116.  163— 212.  J2S8— 302.  •327—341.)  And 
here  let  me  add,  that  the  passage  of  Origen,  who 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren  disclaims  the  duty  of 
military  service,  is  understood  by  Mr.  Moyle  in  its 
true  and  obvious  signification. 

2.  I  know  not  where  Dr.  Chelsum  has  imbibed 
the.  principles  of  logic' or  morality  which  teach 
him  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Marcellos,  who 
threw  down  his  rod,  his  belt,  and  his  arms,  at  the 
head  of  the  legion,  and  publicly  renounced  the 
military  service,  at  the  very  time  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  offer  sacrifice.  Yet  surely  this 
is  a  very  false  notion  of  the  condition  and  duties 
of  a  Roman  Centurion.  Marcellus  was  tound,  by 
a  solemn  oath,  to  serve  with  fidelity  till  he  should 
be  regularly  discharged;  and  according  to  the 
sentiments  which  Dr.  Chelsum  ascribes  to  him,  he 
was  not  released  from  his  oath  by  any  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  I  wotild  pro¬ 
pose  it  as  a  case  of  conscience  to  any  philosopher, 
or  even  to  any  casuist  in  Europe,  Whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  order  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
virtue  or  piety,  dissolves  the  ties,  of  a  general  and 
lawful  obligation  ?  And  whether,  if  they  had  been 
consulted  by  the  Christian  Centurion,  they  would 
not  have  directed  him  to  increase  his  diligence  in 
the  execution  of  his  military  functions,  to  refuse 
to  yield  to  any  act  of  idolatry,  and  patiently  to 
expect  the  consequences  of  such  a  refusal?  But, 
instead  of  obeying  the  mild  and  moderate  dictates  of 
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religion,  instead  of  distinguishing  between  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  Christian,  Mar¬ 
cellus,  with  imprudent  zeal,  rushed  forwards  to 
seize  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  might  have 
privately  confessed  himself  guilty  to  the  tribune 
or  praefect  under  whom  he  served :  he  chose  on 
the  day  of  a  public  festival  to  disturb  the  order  of 
the  camp.  He  insulted,  without  necessity,  the 
religion  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country,  by 
the  epithets  of  contempt  which  he  bestowed  on 
the  Roman  gods.  “  Deos  vestros  ligneos  et  lapideos 
adorare  contemrio,  quae  sunt  idola  surda  et  muta.” 
Nay  more;  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  standards,  the  Centurion  Marcellus 
openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperors. 
“  Ex  hoc  militare  imperatoribus  vestris  desisto.” 
From  this  moment  I  no  longer  sei*ve  your  empe¬ 
rors,  are  the  important  words  of  Marcellus,  which 
his  advocate  has  not  thought  proper  to  translate. 
I  again  make  iny  appeal  to  any  lawyer,  to  any  mili¬ 
tary  man,  Whether,  under  Such  circumstances,  the 
pronoun  your  has  not  a  seditious,  and  even  trea¬ 
sonable  import?  And  whether  the  officer  who 
should  make  this  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time 
throw  away  his  sword  at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
would  hot  be  condemned  for  mutiny  and  deser¬ 
tion  by  any  coUrt-ihartial  in  Europe?  I  am  the 
rather  disposed  to  judge  favourably  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  government,  as  I  cannot  discover 
any  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of 
Marcellus.  The  commander  of  the  legion  seemed 
to  lament  that  it  was  nbt  ih  his  power  to  dissemble 
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this  rash  action.  After  a  delay,  of  more  than  three 
months,  the  Centurion  was  examined  before  the 
Vice-praefect,  his  superior  judge,  who  offered  him 
the  fairest  opportunities  of  explaining  or  qualify¬ 
ing*  his  seditious  expressions,  and  at  last  con¬ 
demned  him  to  lose  his  head not  simply  because 
he  was  a  Christian,  but  because  he  had  violated 
his  military  oath,  thrown  away  his  belt,  and  pub¬ 
licly  blasphemed  the  Gods  and  the  Emperors. 
Perhaps  the  impartial  reader  will  confirm  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Vice-praefect  Agricolanus,  “  Ita  se 
habent  facta  Marcelli,  ut  haec  discipline!,  debeant 
vindicari,” 

Notwithstanding  the  plainest  evidence,  Dr. 
Chelsum  will  not  believe  that  either  Origen  in 
theory,  or  Marcellus  in  practice,  could  seriously 
dbject  to  the  use  of  arms;  “  because  it  is  well 
known,  that,  far  from  declining  the  business  of  war 
altogether,  whole .  legions  of  Christians  served  in 
the  Imperial  armies.”*  I  have  not  yet  discovered, 
in  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Remarks,  many 
traces  of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understanding, 
yet  I  cannot  suppose  them  so  destitute  of  every 
reasoning  principle,  as  to  imagine  that  they  hero 
allude  to  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  who  em¬ 
braced  the  profession  of  arms  after  their  religion 
had  obtained  a  public  establishment.  Whole  le¬ 
gions  of  Christians  served  under  the  banners  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian,  as  whole  regiments  of 
Christians  are  now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Franco 

*  Chelsum,  p.  1J3. 
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or  England.  The  representation  which  I  had 
given,  was  confined  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  church  of  which  Origen  and  Marcellus  were 
members,  before  the  sense  of  public  and  private 
interest  had  reduced  the  lofty  standard  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  perfection  to  the  ordinary  level  of  human  na.- 
ture.  In  those  primitive  times,  where  are  the 
Christian  legions  that  served  in  the  imperial  armies? 
Our  ecclesiastical  Pompeys  may  stamp  with  their 
foot,  but  no  armed  men  will  arise  out  of  the  earth, 
except  the  ghosts  of  the  Thundering  and  the  The- 
bsean  legions ;  the  former  renowned  for  a  miracle, 
and  the  latter  for  a  martyrdom.  Either  the  two 
Protestant  Doctors  must  acquiesce  under  some 
imputations  which  are  better  understood  than 
expressed,  or  they  must  prepare,  in  the  full  light 
and  freedom  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  two  obsolete  legions,  the  least 
absurd  of  which  staggered  the  well-disciplined  cre¬ 
dulity  of  a  Franciscan  Friar.  (See  Pagi  Critic,  ad 
Annal.  Baronii,  A.  D.  174.  tom.  i.  p.  168.)  Very 
different  was  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  learned  and 
ingenuous  Dr.  Jortin,  who,  after  treating  the  silly 
story  of  the  Thundering  legion  with  the  contempt 
it  deserved,  continues  in  the  following  words: 
“  Moyle  wishes  no  greater  penance  to  the  believers 
of  the  Thundering  Legion,  than  that  they  may 
also  believe  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Thebosan  Legion 
(Moyle’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.):  to  which  good 
wish,  'I  say  with  Le  ClerO  (Bibliotheque  A.  et  M. 
tom.  xxvii.  p.  193.)  Amen. 


“  Qui 
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“  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmir.a,  Maevi.” 

(Jortin’s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  367.  2d  Edition,  London,  17 67.) 

Yet  I  shall  not  attempt" to  conceal  a  formidable 
army  of  Christians  and  even  of  Martyrs,  which  is 
ready  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the  confede¬ 
rate  Doctors,  if  they  will  accept  their  service.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  extravagant  legends  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  age,  I  had  produced  the  instance  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Christian  soldiers  supposed  to  have  been  cru¬ 
cified  on  Mount  Ararat,  by  the  order  either  of 
Trajan  or  Hadrian.*  For  the  mention  and  for  the 
confutation  of  this  story,  I  had  appealed  to  a  papist 
and  a  protestant,  to  the  learned  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438.),  and  to  the 
diligent  Geddes  (Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.), 
and  when  Tillemont  was  not  afraid  to  say  that 
there  are  few  histories  which  appear  more  fabulous, 
I  was  not.  ashamed  of  dismissing  the  fable  with 
silent  contempt.  We  may  trace  the  degrees  of 
fiction  as  well  as  those  of  credibility,  and  the  im¬ 
partial  critic  will  not  place  on  the  same  level  the 
baptism  of  Philip  and  the  donation  of  Constantine. 
But  in  considering  the  crucifixion  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Christian  soldiers,  we  are  not  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  weighing  any  internal  probabilities,  or 
of  disproving  any  external  testimonies.  This  le¬ 
gend,  the  absurdity  of  which  must  strike  every 
rational  mind,  stands  naked  and  unsupported  by 

*  Gibbon,  p.  654.  N.  74. 
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the  authority  of  any  writer  who  lived  within  a 
thousand  years  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  poor  sanction  of  the  uncor¬ 
rupted  martyroJpgies  which  were  framed  in  the 
most  credulous  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  two  Protestant  Doctors  will  probably  reject 
the  unsubstantial  present  which  has  been  offered 
them ; ,  yet  there  is  one  of  my  adversaries,  the 
anonymous  Gentleman ,  who  boldly  declares  him¬ 
self  the  votary  of  the  ten  thousand  martyrs,  and 
challenges  me  “  to;  discredit  a  ;f act  which  hitherto 
by  many  has  been  looked  upon  as  well  esta¬ 
blished.”*  It  is  pity  that  a  prudent  confessor  did 
not  whisper  in  his  ear,  that,  although  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  these  military  Saints,  like  that  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  may  contribute  to  the  edification 
of  the  faithful,  these  wonderful  tales  should  not  be 
rashly  exposed  to  the  jealous  and  inquisitive  eye 
of  those  profane  critics,  whose  examination  always 
precedes,  and  sometimes  checks,  their  religious 
assent. 

II.  A  grave  and  pathetic  complaint  is  introduced  Charac- 
by  Dr.  Chelsum,  into  his  preface, f  that  Mr.  Gib-  CREDIT  Of 
bon,  who  has  often  referred  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Eusebius* 
Church,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  general  dis¬ 
trust  of  those  respectable  witnesses.  The  critic  is 
scandalized  at  the  epithets  of  scanty  and. suspicious, 
which  are  applied  to  the  materials  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and,  if  he  cannot  impeach  the.  truth  of  the 
former,  he  censures  in  the  most  angry  terms  the 

*  Remarks,  p.  65,  66,  67 •  t  P.  ii.  iii. 
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injustice  of  the  latter.  He  assumes,  with  peculiar 
zeal,  the,  defence  of  Eusebius,  the  venerable  pa¬ 
rent  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  labours  to  rescue 
his  character  from  the  gross  misrepresentation  on 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  openly  insisted.*  He  ob¬ 
serves,  as  if  he  sagaciously  foresaw  the  objection, 
“  That  it  will  not  be  sufficient  here  to  allege  a  few 
instances  of  apparent  credulity  in  some  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  in  order  to  fix  a  general  charge  of  suspicion 
on  all.”  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to.  allege  a  clear 
and  fundamental  principle  of  historical  as  well  as 
legal  Criticism,  that  whenever  we  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  comparing  the  testimonies  of  the  op¬ 
posite  parties,  the  evidence  of  any  witness,  how¬ 
ever  illustrious  by  his  rank  and  titles,  is  justly  to 
be  suspected  in  his  own  cause.  It  is  unfortunate 
enough,  that  I  should  be  engaged  with  adversaries, 
whom  their  habits  of  study  and  conversation  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  universally  regulate  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  mankind. 

As  the  ancient  world  was  not  distracted  by  the 
fierce  conflicts  of  hostile  sects,  the  free  and  elo¬ 
quent  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  indulging  their  passions,  or-  of  exercis¬ 
ing  their  impartiality  in  the  relation  of  religious 
events.  Since  the  origin  of  Theological  Factions, 
some  historians,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Fra-Paolo, 
Thuanus,  Hume,  and  perhaps  a  few- others,  have 
deserved  the  singular  praise  of  holding  the  balance 

*  Chelsum  and  Randolph,  p.  220 — 238. 
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With  a  steady  and  equal  hand.  Independent  and 
unconnected,  they  contemplated  with .  the  same 
indifference,  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  ;  Or,-  if  they  were  seriously  attached 
to  a  particular  system,  they  were  armed  with  a 
firm  and  moderate  temper,  which  enabled  them  to 
suppress  their  affections,  and  to  sacrifice  their 
resentments.  In  this  small,  but  venerable  Synod 
of  historians,  Eusebius  cannot  claim  a  seat.  I  had 
acknowledged,  and  I  still  think,  that  his  character 
was  less  tinctured  with  credulity  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but.  as  his  enemies  must 
admit,  that  he  was  sincere  and  earnest  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity,  so  the  warmest  of  his  admi¬ 
rers,  or.  at  least'  of  liis  readers,  must  discern,  and 
will  probably  applaud,  the  religious  zeal  which 
disgraces  or  adorns  every  page  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy.  This  laborious  and  useful  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  time;  between  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
and  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  the  resentment  of 
the  Christians  was  still  warm,  and  when  the  Pa¬ 
gans  were’  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the  recent 
victory  and  conversion  of  the  great  Constantine. 
The  materials,  I  shall  dare  to  repeat  the  invidious 
epithets  of  scanty  and  suspicious,  were  extracted 
from  the  accounts  which  the  Christians  themselves 
had  given  of  their  own  sufferings,  and  of  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  their  enemies.  The  Pagans  had  so  long 
and  so  contemptuously  neglected  the  rising  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Church,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ctesarea 
had  little  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  writers 
of  the  opposite  party ;  almost  all  of  that  little 
vol.  iv.  s  s  which 
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which  did  exist,  has  been  accidentally  lost,  or  pur* 
posely  destroyed  ;  and  the  candid  inquirer  may 
vainly  wish  to  compare  with  the  History  of  Euse¬ 
bius,  some  Heathen  narrative  of  the  persecutions 
of  Decius  and  Diocletian.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  judge  to  be 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  is  incapable  of  ma¬ 
king  any  defence  for  himself;  and  it  is  the  first 
office  of  a  counsel  to  examine  with  distrust  and 
suspicion  the  interested  evidence  of  the  accuser. 
Reason  justifies  the  suspicion,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  constant  experience  of  modem  History,  in 
almost  every  instance  where  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  mutual  complaints  and  apo¬ 
logies  of  the  religious  factions,  who  have  disturbed 
each  other’s  happiness  in  this  world,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  it  in  the  next. 

As  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  contrasting 
the  adverse  relations  of  the  Christians  and  Pagans ; 
it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  improve  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  trying  the  narratives  of  Eusebius,  by 
the  original,  and  sometimes  occasional,  testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  his  own  party. 
Dr.  Chelsum  #  has  observed,  that  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Origen,  which  has  so  much  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  army  of  Martyrs,  must  be  confined  to 
the  persecutions  that  had  already  happened.  I 
cannot  dispute  this  sagacious  remark,  but  I  shall 
venture  to  add,  that  this  passage  more  immediately 
relates  to  the  religious  tempests  which  had  been 

*  Gibbon,  p.  653.  Chelsum,  p.  204— -207. 
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excited  in  the  time  and  country  of  Origen ;  and 
still  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  the  persecution  of  Severus,  in  which  young 
Origen  successfully  exhorted  his  father  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  life  and  fortune  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
From  such  unquestionable  evidence,  I  am  autho¬ 
rised  to  conclude,  that  the  number  of  holy  victims 
who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood,  was  not, 
on  this  occasion,  very  considerable  :  but  I  cannot 
reconcile  this  fair  conclusion  with  the  positive  de¬ 
claration  of  Eusebius  (L.  vi.  c.  2.  p.258.),  that  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  persecution  of  Severus,  an  innu¬ 
merable,  at  least  an  indefinite  multitude  (y. v^o;) 
of  Christians  were  honoured  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  The  advocates  for  Eusebius  may  exert 
their  critical  skill  in  proving  that  .jxvfiot  and  c\iyoi 
many  and  few,  are  synonimous  and  convertible 
terms,  but  they  will  hardly  suqceed  in  diminishing 
so  palpable  a  contradiction,  or  in  removing  the 
suspicion  which  deeply  fixes  itself  on  the  historical 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  experiment  taught  me  to  read,  with  becoming 
caution,  the  loose  and  declamatory  style  which 
feems  to  magnify  the  multitude  of  martyrs  and  con¬ 
fessors,  and  to  aggravate  the  nature  of  .their  suffer¬ 
ings.  From  the  same  motives  I  selected,  with 
careful  observation,  the  more  certain  account  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  actually  suffered  death 
in  the  province  of  Palestine,  during  the  whole 
eight  years  of  the  last  and  most  rigorous  perse¬ 
cution. 

Besides  the  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion, 
s  s  2  which 
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which  suggest  themselves  to  every  liberal  mind, 
against  the  credibility  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Histo¬ 
rians,  and  of  Eusebius,  their  venerable  leader,  I 
had  taken  notice  of  two  very  remarkable  passages 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cresarea.  He  frankly,  or  at  least 
indirectly,  declares,  that  in  treating  of  the  last 
persecution,  u  he  has  related  whatever  might  re¬ 
dound  to  the  glory,  and  suppressed  all  that  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  Religion.”*  Dr.  Chelsum, 
who,,  on  this  occasion,  most  lamentably  exclaims 
that  we  should  hear  Eusebius,  before  we  utterly 
condemn  him,  has  provided,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  worthy  colleague,  an  elaborate  defence  for 
their  common  patron ;  and  as  if  he  were  secretly 
conscious  of  the  weakness-  of  the  cause,  he  has 
contrived  the  resource  of  intrenching  himself  in  a 
very  muddy  soil,  behind  three  several  fortifications, 
which  do  not  exactly  support  each  other.  The 
advocate  for  the  sincerity-  of  Eusebius  maintains  : 
1st,  That  he  never  made  such  a  declaration :  2dly, 
That  he  had  a  right  to  make  it :  and,  3dly,  That 
he  did  not  observe  it.  These  separate  and  almost 
inconsistent  apologies,  I  shall  separately  consider. 

1.  Dr.  Chelsum  is  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile, 

- 1  beg  pardon  for  weakening  the  force  of  liis 

dogmatic  style  ;  he  declares,  that  “  It  was  plainly 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  express  words  of  the 
charge  exhibited,  with  any  part  of  either  of  the 
passages  appealed  to  in  support  of  it/’f  If  he 
means,  as  I  think  he  must,  that  the  * express  words  of 

*  Gibbon,  p.  699.  t  Chelsum,  p.  232. 
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my  text  cannot  be  found  in  that  of  Eusebius,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  But  was 
it  possible?  Could  it  be  my  design  to  quote  the 
words  of  Eusebius,  when  I  reduced  into  one  sen¬ 
tence  the  spirit  and  substance  of  two  diffuse  and 
distinct  'passages?  If  IhaVe  given  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  I  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  fair  Interpreter;  nor  shall  I 
refuse  to  rest  the  proof  of  my  fidelity  on  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  those  two  passages  of  Eusebius,  which  Dr. 
Chelsum  produces  in  his  favour.*  “  But  it  is  not 
our  part  to ,  describe  the  sad  calamities  which  at 
last  befel  them  (the  Christ  mis ),  since  it  does  not 
agree  with  our  plan  to  relate  their  dissensions  and 
wickedness  before  the  persecution ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  we  have  determined  to  relate  nothing  more 
concerning  them  than  may  serve  to  justify  the  Divine 
Judgment.  We  therefore  have  not  been  induced, 
to  make  mention  either  of  those  who  were  tempted 
in  the  persecution,  or  of  those  who  made  utter 
shipwreck  of  their  salvation,  and  who  were  sunk 
of  their  own  accord  into  the  depths  of  the  storm ; 
but  shall  only  add  those  things  to  our  General 
History,  which  may  in  the  first  place  be  profitable 
to  ourselves,  and  afterwards  to  posterity.”.  In  the 
other  passage,  Eusebius,  after  mentioning  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  Confessors  among  themselves,  again 
declares  that  it  is  his  intention  to  pass  Over  all 
these  things..  “  Whatsoever  things,  (continues  the 
Historian,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  who  was 

*  Chelsum,  p.  22S.  231. 
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recommending  the  practice  of  virtue,)  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise ;  these  things  Eusebius  thinks  most  suitable 
to  a  History  of  Martyrs of  wonderful  Martyrs, 
is  the  splendid  epithet  which  Dr.  Chelsum  had  not 
thought  proper  to  translate.  I  should  betray  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  candour 
of  my  readers,  if  I  added  a  single  reflection  on  the 
clear  and  obvious  tendency  of  the  two  passages  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Historian.  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  seems  to  have  claimed 
a  privilege  of  a  still  more  dangerous  and  extensive 
nature.  In  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elaborate 
works  that  antiquity  has  left  us,  the  Thirty-second 
Chapter  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  his  Evangelical 
Preparation  bears  for  its  title  this  scandalous  Pro¬ 
position,  “  How  it  may  be  lawful  and  fitting  to 
use  falsehood  as  a  medicine,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  want  to  be  deceived.”  Ort  foycti  zrort  ru 

ij/sv&i  oivrt  pxgfjiizxit  %gv<rS n n  utpsXinx.  rm  £soy.svuu  m 

to  mm  T£07ra.  (P.  356,  Edit.  Grrec.  Rob.  Stephani, 
Paris,  1544.)  In  this  chapter  he  alleges  a  passage 
of  Plato,  which  approves  the  occasional  practice  of 
pious  and  salutary  frauds  ;  nor  is  Eusebius  ashamed 
to  justify  the  sentiments  of  the  Athenian  philoso¬ 
pher  by  the  example  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

2.  I  had  contented  myself  with  observing,  that 
Eusebius  had  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  history,  Ne  quid  veri  dicere  non  audeat ;  nor 
could  I  imagine,  if  the  fact  was.  allowed,  that  any 
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question  could  possibly  arise  upon  the  matter  of 
right.  I  was  indeed  mistaken ;  and  I  now  begin 
to  understand  why  I  have  given  so  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Chelsum,  and  to  other-critics  of  the 
same  complexion,  as  our  ideas  of  the  duties  and 
the  privileges  of  an  historian  appear  to  be  so 
widely  different.  It  is  alleged,  that  “  every  wri¬ 
ter  has  a  right  to  choose  his  subject,  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  benefit  of  his  reader;  that  he  has  explained 
his  own  plan  consistently ;  that  he  considers  him¬ 
self,  according  to  it,  not  as*a  complete  historian  of 
the  times,  but  Tather  as  a  didactic  writer,  whose 
main  object  is  to  make  his  work,  like  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves,  profitable  for  Doctrine  ; 
that,  as  he  treats  only,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
the  plan  is  at  least  excusable,  perhaps  peculiarly 
proper ;  and  that  he  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
principal  duty  of  an  historian,  while,  according  to 
his  immediate  design,  he  has  not  particularly  re¬ 
lated  any  of  the  transactions  which  could  tend  to 
the  disgrace  of  religion.”*  The  historian  must 
indeed  be  generous,  who  will  conceal,  by  .11  is  own 
disgrace,  that  of  his  country,'  or  of  his  religion. 
Whatever  subject  he  has  chosen,  whatever  persons 
he  introduces,  he  owes  to  himself,  to  the  present 
age,  and  to  posterity,  a  just  and  perfect  delineation 
of  all  that  may  be  praised,  of  all  that  may  be  ex¬ 
cused,  and  of  all  that  must  be  censured.  If  he 
fails  in  the  discharge  of  his  important,  office,  he 
partially  violates  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth, 


*  Chelsum,  p.  2 29,  230,*  231. 
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and  disappoints  his  readers  of  the  instruction  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  a  fair  parallel  of  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  the  most  illustrious  characters. 
Herodotus  might  range  without  controul  in  the 
spacious  walks  of  the  Greek  and  Barbaric  domain, 
and  Thucydides  might  confine  his  steps  to  the 
narrow  path  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  those 
historians  would  never  have  deserved  the  esteem 
of  posterity,  if  they  had  designedly  suppressed  or 
transiently  mentioned  those  facts  which  could  tend 
to  the  disgrace  of  Greece  or  of  Athens.  These  unal¬ 
terable  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason-  have  been 
seldom  questioned,  though  they  have  been  seldom 
observed  ;  and  we  must  sincerely  join  in  the  honest 
complaint  of  Melchior.  Canus,  “  that  the  lives  of 
the  philosophers  hayc  been  composed  by  Laertius, 
and  those  of  the  Cajsars  by  Suetonius,  with  a  much 
stricter  and  more  severe  regard  for  historic  truth, 
than  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs,.  as  they  are  described  by  :  Catholic  writers.” 
(See  Loci  Communes,  L.  xi.  p.  (550,  apud  Cleri- 
cum.  Epistol.  *  Critic,  v.  p.  156.)  And  yet  the 
partial  representation  of  truth  is  of  far  more  per¬ 
nicious  consequence  in  ecclesiastical,  than  in  civil 
history.  If  Laertius  had  concealed  the  defects  of 
Plato,  or  if  Suetonius  had  disguised  the  vices  of 
Augustus,'  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  some  curious,  and  perhaps  instruc¬ 
tive,  facts,  and  our  idea  of  those  celebrated  men 
might  have  been  more  favourable  than  they  de¬ 
served  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  practical  in- 
con  veniencies  which  could  have  been  the  result  of 
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our  ignorance.  But  if  Eusebius  had  fairly  and 
circumstantially  related  the  scandalous  dissensions 
of  the  Confessors ;  if  he  had  shewn  that  their , 
virtues  were  tinctured  with  pride  and  obstinacy, 
and  that  their  lively  faith  was*  not  exempt  from 
some  mixture  of  Enthusiasm;  he  would  have 
armed  his  readers  against  the  excessive  veneration 
for  those  Iroly  men,  which  imperceptibly  degene¬ 
rated  into  religious  worship.  The  success  of  these 
didactic  histories,  by  concealing  or  palliating  every 
circumstance  of  human  infirmity,  was  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  consecrating  the' memory, 
the  bones,  and  the  writings  of  the  saints  of  the 
prevailing  party ;  and  a  great  part  of  .  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  this  criminal  dissimulation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians.  As  a  Protestant  Divine, 
Dr.  Chelsum  must  abhor  these  corruptions,'  but 
as  a  Christian,  he  should  be  careful  lest  his  apology 
for  the  prudent  choice  of  Eusebius  should  fix  ah 
indirect  censure  on  the  unreserved  sincerity  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  Instead  of  confining  their  nar¬ 
rative  to  those  things  which  are  virtuous  and  of 
good  report,  instead  of  following  the  plan  which 
is  here  recommended  as  peculiarly  proper  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  the  inspired  writers,  have 
thought  it  their  duty,  to  relate  the  -  most-  minute 
circumstances  of  the  fall  of  St.  Peter,  without  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  behaviour  of  an  Apostle,  who 
thrice  denied  his  Divine  Master,  might  redound  to 
the  honour,  or  to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity.  If 
Dr.  Chelsum  should  be  frightened  by  this  unex¬ 
pected 
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pected  consequence,  if  he  should  be  desirous  of 
saving  his  faith  from  utter  shipwreck ,  by  throwing 
overboard  the  useless  lumber  of  memory  and  re¬ 
flection,  I  am  not  enough  his  enemy  to  impede 
the  success  of  his  honest  endeavours. 

The  didactic  method  of  writing  history  was  still 
more  profitably  exercised  by  Eusebius  in  another 
work,  which  he  has  intitled,  The  Life  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  his  gracious  patron  and  benefactor.  Priests 
and  poets  have,  enjoyed  in  every  age  a  privilege  of 
flattery;  but  if  the  actions  of  Constantine  are 
compared  with  the  perfect  idea  of  a  royal  saint, 
which,  under  his  name,  has  been  delineated  by  the 
zeal  and  gratitude  of  Eusebius,  the  most  indulgent 
reader  will  confess,  that  when  I  styled  him  a 
courtly  Bishop *  I  could  only  be  restrained  by  my 
respect  for  the  episcopal  character  from  the  use  of 
a  much  harsher  epithet.  The  other  appellation  of 
a  passionate  declaimer,  which  seems  to  have  sound¬ 
ed  still  more  offensive  in  the  tender  ears  of  Dr. 
Chelsum,')'  was  not  applied  by  me  to  Eusebius,  but 
to  Lactantius,  or  rather  to  the  author  of  the  histo¬ 
rical  declamation,  De  Mortihus  Persecutorum;  and 
indeed  it  is  much  more  properly  adapted  to  the 
rhetorician,  than  to  the  bishop.  Each  of  those 
authors  was  alike  studious  of  the  glory  of  Con¬ 
stantine  ;  but  each  of  them  directed  the  torrent  of 
his  invectives  against  the  tyrant,  whether  Maxen- 
tius  or  Licinius,  whose  recent  defeat  was  the  actqal 
theme  of  popular  and  Christian  applause.  This 

simple 
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simple  observation  may  serve  to  extinguish  a  very 
trifling  objection  of  my  critic,  That  Eusebius  has 
not  represented  the  tyrant  Maxentius  under  the 
character  of  a  persecutor. 

Without  scrutinizing  the  considerations  of  inte¬ 
rest  which  might  support  the  integrity  of  Baronius 
and  Tillemont^  I  may  fairly  observe,  that  both 
those  learned  Catholics  have  acknowledged  and 
condemned  the  dissimulation  of  Eusebius,  which  is 
partly  denied,  and  partly  justified,  by  my  adversary. 
The  honourable  reflection  of  Baronius  well  de¬ 
serves  to  be  transcribed.  “  Hasc  (the  passages 
already  quoted)  de  suo  in  conscribendA  persecu- 
tionis  historia  Eusebius;  parum  explens  numeros 
sui  muneris ;  dum  perinde  ac  si  panegyrim  scriberet 
non  historiam,  triumphos  dumtaxat  martyrum 
atque  victorias,  non  autem  lapsus  jacturamque 
fidelium  posteris  scripture  monumentis  curaret.” 
(Baron.  Annal.  Ecclesiast.  A.  D.  302,  No.  11.  See 
likewise  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  v.  p.  62. 
156;  tom.  vii.  p.  130).  In  a  former  instance,  Dr. 
Chelsum  appeared  to  be  more  credulous  than  a 
Monk :  on  the  present  occasion,  he  has  shewn  him¬ 
self  less  sincere  than  a  Cardinal,  and  more  obstinate 
than  a  Jansenist. 

3.  Yet  the  advocate  for  Eusebius  has  still  ano¬ 
ther  expedient  in  reserve.  Perhaps  he  made  the 
unfortunate  declaration  of  his  partial  design,  per¬ 
haps  he  had  a  right  to  make  it;  but  at  least  his 
accuser  must  admit,  that  he  has  saved  his  honour 
by  not  keeping  his  word;  since  I  myself  have 
taken  notice  of  the  corruption  of  manners 
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and  principles  among  the  Christians  so  forcibly 
lamented  by  Eusebius.*  He  has  indeed  indulged 
himself  in  a  strain  of  loose  and  indefinite  censure, 
which  may  generally  be  just,  and  which  cannot 
be  personally  offensive,  which  is  alike  incapable  of 
wounding  or  of  correcting,  as  if  seems  to  have  no 
fixed  objector  certain  aim.  Juvbnal  might  have 
read  his  satire  against  women  in  a  circle  of  Roman, 
ladies,  and  each  of  them  might  have  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  amusing  description  of  the  various 
vices  and  follies,  from  which  she  herself  was  so 
perfectly  free.  The  moralist,  the  preacher,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  enjoy  a  still  more  ample 
latitude  of  invective;  and  as  long  as  they  abstain 
from  any  particular  censure,  they  may  securely 
expose,  and  even  exaggerate,  the  sins  of  the  multi-' 
tude.  The  precepts  of  Christianity  seem  to  incul¬ 
cate  a  style  of  mortification,'  of  abasement,  of  self¬ 
contempt;  and  the  hypocrite  who  aspires  to  the 
reputation  of  a  saint,  often  finds  it  convenient  to 
affect  the  languageof  a  penitent.  I  should  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Chelsum  is  much  acquainted  with  ‘ 
the  comedies  of  Moliere.  If  he  has  ever  read  that 
inimitable  master  of  human  life,  he  may  recollect 
whether  Tartuife  was  very  much  inclined  to  con- 
fess  his  real  guilt,  when  he  exclaimed,  • 

Oui,  nion  frere, je  suis  un  mechaut,  un  coupable; 

Un  malheureux  pecheur,  tout  plein  d’iniquite; 

Le  plus  grand  scelerat  qui  ait  jamais  6te. 

*  Chelsum,  p.  226,  22 7. 
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Cliaque  instant  de  ma  vie  est  charge  de  souillures, 

Elle  n’est  qu’un  amas  de  crimes  et  d’ordures. 

#  #  #  *  #  *  #  * 

Oui,  mon  cher  fils,  parlez,  traitez-moi  de  perfide, 
D’infame,  de  perdu,  de  voleur,  d’homicide ; 
Accablez-moi  de  noms  encore  plus  d6testes : 

Je  n’y  contredis  point,  je  les  ai  merites, 

Et  j’en  veux  a  genoux  souffrir  l’iguominie, 

Comme  une  honte  due- aux  crimes  de  ma  vie.. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  compare  the  character 
of  Tartuffe  with  that  of  Eusebius;  the  former 
pointed  his  invectives  against  himself,  the  latter 
directed  them  against  the  times  in-  which  he  had 
lived:  but  as  the  prudent  Bishop  of  Caesarea  did 
not  specify  any  place  or  person  for  the  object  of 
his  censure,  he  cannot  justly  be  accused,  even  by 
his  friends,  of  violating  the  profitable  plan  of  his 
didactic  history. 

The  extreme  cautioii  of  Eusebius  who  declines 
any  mention  of  those  who  were  tempted  and  who 
fell  during  the  persecution,  has  countenanced  a 
suspicion  that  he  himself  was  one  of  those  unhappy 
victims,  and  that  Hhis  tenderness  for  the  wounded 
fame  of  his  brethren  arose  from  a  just  apprehension 
of  his  own  disgrace.  In  one  of  my  notes,*  I  had 
observed,  that  he  was  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
some  criminal  compliances,  in  his  own  presence, 
and  in  the  Council  of  Tyre.  I  am  therefore  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  reality  only,  and  not  for  the 
truth  of  the  accusation:  but  as  the  two  doctors, 
who  on  this  occasion  unite  their  forces,  are  angry 

*  Gibbon,  p.  699,  N.  178. 
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and  clamorous  in  asserting  the  innocence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,*  I  shall  advance  one  step 
farther,  and  shall  maintain,  that  the  charge  against 
Eusebius,  though  not  legally  proved,  is  supported 
by  a  reasonable  share  of  presumptive  evidence. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  our  orthodox  divines 
should  be  so  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  defence  of 
Eusebius;  whose  moral  character  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served,  unless  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  more  illustrious, 
and,  as  I  really  believe,  of  a  more  innocent  victim. 
Either  the  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  on  a  very  important 
occasion,  violated  the  laws  of  Christian  charity  and 
civil  justice,  or  we  must  fix  a  charge  of  calumny, 
almost  of  forgery,  on  the  head  of  the  great  Atha¬ 
nasius,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Homoousian 
cause,  and  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  the  Council  of  Tyre,  he  was  accused  of  mur¬ 
dering,  or  at  least  of  mutilating  a  bishop,  whom  he 
produced  at  Tyre  alive  and  unhurt  (Atlianas.  tom. 
i.  p.  783.  786.);  and  of  sacrilegiously  breaking  a 
consecrated  chalice,  in  a  village  where  neither 
church,  nor  altar,  nor  chalice,  could  possibly  have 
existed.  (Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  731,  732.  802). 
Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofs  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  Athanasius  was  oppressed  by  the  Arian  fac¬ 
tion;  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  venerable  father 
of  Ecclesiastical  history,  conducted  this  iniquitous 
prosecution  from  a  motive  of  personal  enmity. 
(Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  728.  795.  797).  Four  years 
afterwards,  a  national  council  of  the  Bishops  of 
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Egypt,  forty-nine  of  whom  had  been  present  at 
the  Synod  of  Tyre,  addressed  an  epistle  or  mani¬ 
festo  in  favour  of  Athanasius  to  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Christian  world.  In  this  epistle  they  assert, 
that  some  of  the  confessors,  who  accompanied 
them  to  Tyre,  had  accused  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  of 
an  act  relative  to  idolatrous  sacrifice,  ax  Euo-f&o?  o 
iv  Kaia-egtix  ms  ITaAaj<r7tvT)s  fwt  S’utrta  xxmyo^ino  vtfo  t uv 

rwypiv  opoXoyriTwv.  (Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  728).  Besides 
this  short  and  authentic  memorial,  which  escaped 
the  knowledge  or  the  candour  of  our  confederate 
doctors,  a  consonant  but  more  circumstantial  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  accusation  of  Eusebius  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius  (Hseres,  lxviii.  p. 
723, 724.),  the  learned  Bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 
born  about  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Tyre.  He 
relates  that,  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  council, 
Potamon,  Bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Egypt,  addressed 
Eusebius  in  the  following  words:  “  How  now, 
Eusebius,  can  this  be  borne,  that  you  should  be. 
seated  as  a  judge,  while  the  innocent  Athanasius  is 
left  standing  as  a  criminal?  Tell  me,  continued 
Potamon,  were  we  not  in  prison  together  during 
the  persecution?  For  my  own  part/ 1  lost  an  eye 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth ;  but  I  cannot  discern 
that  you  have  lost,  any  one  of  your  members.  You 
bear  not  any  marks  of  your  sufferings  for  JeSus 
Christ;  but  here  you  are,  full  of  life,  and  with  all 
the  parts  of  your  body  sound  and  entire.  How 
could*  you  contrive  to  escape  from  prison,  unless 
you  stained  your  conscience,  either  by  actual  guilt 
of  by  a  criminal  promise  to  our  persecutors  ?” 

Eusebius 
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Eusebius  immediately  broke  up  the  meeting,  and 
discovered,  by  his  anger,  that  he  was  confounded 
or  provoked  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Confessor 
Potamon. 

I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of 
magnifying,  for  a  present  occasion,  the  authority  of 
the  witness  whom  I  have  produced.  Potamon 
was  most,  assuredly  actuated  by  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  personal  enemy  of  his  Primate;  and  if 
the  transaction  to,  which  he  alluded  had  been  of  a 
private  and  doubtful  kind,  I  would  not  take  any 
ungenerous  advantage  of  the  respect  which  my 
reverend  adversaries  must  entertain  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  confessor.  But  I  cannot  distrust  the 
veracity  of  Potamon,  when  he  confined  himself  to 
the  assertion  of  a  fact,  which  lay  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  his  personal  knowledge:  and  collateral 
testimony  (see  Photius,  p.  296 ,  2 97)  attests,  that 
Eusebius  was  long  enough  in  prison,  to  assist  his 
friend,  the  Martyr  Pamphilus,  in  composing  the 
first  five  books  of  his  Apology  for  Origen.  If  we 
admit,  that  Eusebius  was  imprisoned,  he  must 
have  been  discharged,  and  his  discharge  must 
have  been  ,  either  honourable,  or  criminal,  or  inno¬ 
cent.  If  his  patience  vanquished  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant’s  ministers,  a  short  relation  of  his  own 
confession  and  sufferings  would  have  formed  an 
useful  and  edifying  chapter  in  his  Didactic  His¬ 
tory  of  -the  persecution  of  Palestine;  and  the 
reader  would  have  been  satisfied  of  the  veracity  of 
an.  historian  who  valued  truth  above  his,  life.  If 
it  had  been  in  his  power  to  justify,  or  even  to  ex¬ 
cuse, 
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cuse,  the  manner  of  his  discharge  from  prison,  it 
was  his  interest,  it  was  his  duty,  to  prevent  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  which  must  arise  from  his 
silence  under  these  delicate  circumstances.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  urgent  reasons,  Eusebius  has 
observed  a  profound,  and  perhaps  a  prudent  silence : 
though  he  frequently  celebrates  the  merit  and 
martyrdom  of. his  friend  Pamphilus  (p.  371.  394. 
419^  427-  Edit.  Cantab.),  he  never  insinuates  that 
he  was  his  companion  in  prison;  and  while  he  co¬ 
piously  describes  the  eight  years  persecution  in 
Palestine,  he  never  represents  himself  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  spectator.  Such  a  conduct  in 
a  writer,  who  relates  with  a  visible  satisfaction  the 
honourable  events  of  his  own  life,  if  it  be  not  ab¬ 
solutely  considered  as  an  evidence  of  conscious 
guilt,  must  excite,  and  may  justify,  the  suspicions 
of  the  most  candid  critic. 

Yet  the  firmness  of  Dr.  Randolph  is  not  sha¬ 
ken  by  these  rational  suspicions;  and  he  conde¬ 
scends,  in  a  magisterial  tone,  to  inform  me,  “  That 
it  is  highly  improbable,  from  the  general  well- 
known  decision  of  the  Church  in  such  cases,  that 
had  his  apostacy  been  known,  he  would  have  risen 
to  those  high  honours  which  he  attained,  or  been 
admitted  at  all  indeed  to  any  other  than  lay-com¬ 
munion.”  This  weighty  objection  did  not  surprise 
me,  as  I  had  already  seen  the  substance  of  it  in 
the  Prolegomena  of  Yalesius;  but  I  safely  disre¬ 
garded  a  difficulty  which  had  not  appeared  of  any 
moment  to  the  national  council  of  Egypt ;  and  I 
still  think  that  an  hundred  bishops,  with  Athana- 
von.  iv.  t  t  sius 
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sius  at  their  head,  were  as  competent  judges  of  the 
discipline  of  the  fourth  century,  as  even  the  Lady 
Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  As  a  work  of  supererogation,  I  have 
consulted,  however,  the  Antiquities  of  Bingham 
(See  L.  iv.  c.  iii.  s.  6,  7-  vol.  i.  p.  144,  & c.  fol.  edit.) 
and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  much  real  learning 
had  made  him  cautious  and  modest.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  facts  and  authorities  already 
known  to  me,  and  of  those  with  which  I  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  diligent  antiquarian,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  discipline  were  not 
invariably  the  same,  that  particular  examples  can¬ 
not  always  be  reconciled  with  general  rules,  and 
that  the  stern  laws  of  justice  often  yielded  to  mo¬ 
tives  of  policy  and  convenience.  The  temper  of 
Jerom  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  here¬ 
tics,  was  fierce  and  unforgiving ;  yet  the  Dialogue 
of  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians,  which  I  have 
read  with  infinite  pleasure,  (tom.  ii.  p.  135 — 147. 
Edit.  Basil.  1536,)  is  the  seasonable  and  dexterous 
performance  of  a  statesman,  who  felt  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  soothing  and  reconciling  a  numerous  party 
of  offenders.  The  most  rigid  discipline,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  fallen  in  time  of 
persecution,  is  expressed  in  the  10th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice;  the  most  remarkable  indulgence 
was  shewn  by  the  Fathers  of  the  same  Council  to 
the  lapsed,  the  degraded,  the  schismatic  bishop  of 
Lycopolis.  Of  the  penitent  sinners,  some  might 
escape  the  shame  of  a  public  conviction  or  confes¬ 
sion,  and  others  might  be  exempted  from  the 
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figour  of  clerical  punishment.  If  Eusebius  in¬ 
curred  the  guilt  of  a  sacrilegious  promise,  (for  we 
are  free  to  accept  the  milder  alternative  of  Pota- 
mon,)  the  proofs  of  this  criminal  transaction  might 
be  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  money  or  favour; 
a  seasonable  journey  into  Egypt  might'  allow  time 
for  the  popular  rumours  to  subside.  The  crime  of 
Eusebius  might  be  protected  by  the  impunity  of 
many  Episcopal  Apostates  (See  Philostorg.  L.  ii. 
c.  15.  p.  21.  Edit.  Gothofred.);  and  the  governors 
of  the  Church  very  reasonably  desired  .to  retain  in 
their  service  the  most  learned  Christian  of  the  age. 

Before  I  return  these  sheets  to  the  press,  I  must 
not  forget  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  which,  under 
the  title  of'  A  Few  Remarks,  &c.  was  published 
against  my  History  in  the  course  of  the  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  unknown  writer  has  thought  proper  to 
distinguish  himself  by  the  emphatic,  yet  vague, 
appellation  of  A  Gentleman  :  but  I  must  lament 
that  he  has  not  considered,  with  becoming  atten¬ 
tion,  the  duties  of  that  respectable  character.  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  can  urge  a  man 
of  a  liberal  mind,  and  liberal  manners,  to  attack 
without  provocation,  and  without  tenderness,  any 
work  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  informa¬ 
tion,  or  even  to  the  amusement,  of  the  public. 
But  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  author  of  such  a 
work,  who  boldly  gives  his  name  and  his  labours 
to  the  world,  imposes  on  his  adversaries  the  fair 
and  honourable  obligation  of  encountering  him  in 
open  daylight,  and  of  supporting  the  weight  of 
their  assertions  by  the  credit  of  their  names.  The 
t  t  2  elfin 
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effusions  of  wit,  or  the  productions  of  reason,  may 
be  accepted  from  a  secret  and  unknown  hand. 
The  critic  who  attempts  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
another,  by  strong  imputations  which  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  false,  should  renounce  the  ungenerous  hope 
of  concealing  behind  a  mask  the  vexation  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  guilty  blush  of  detection. 

After  this  remark,  which  I  cannot  make  with¬ 
out  some  degree  of  concern,  I  shall  frankly  declare, 
that  it  is  not  my  wish  or  my  intention  to  prosecute 
with  this  Gentleman  a  literary  altercation.  There 
lies  between  us  a  broad  and  unfathomable  gulph ; 
and  the  heavy  mist  of  prejudice  and  superstition, 
which  has  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  by  the 
free  inquiries  of  the  present  age,  still  continues  to 
involve  the  mind  of  my  adversary.  ,He  fondly 
embraces  those  phantoms  (for  instance,' an  imagi¬ 
nary  Pilate,*)  which  can  scarcely  find  a  shelter  in. 
the  gloom  of  an  Italian  convent ;  and  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  he  points  against  me,  might  frequently 
be  extended  to  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  or,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  Heretical 
critics.  His  observations  are  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unconnected  paragraphs,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  some  quotation  from  my  History,  and  the 
angry,  yet  commonly  trifling,  expression  of  his 
disapprobation  and  displeasure.  Those  sentiments 
I  cannot  hope  to  remove ;  and  as  the  religious  opi¬ 
nions  of  this  Gentleman  are  principally  founded  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church, j*  they  are  not  cal- 

*  Remarks,  p.  100.  t  Id.  p.  15. 
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culated  to  make  a  ,  very  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  an  English  reader. n  The  view  of  facts 
will  be' materially  affected  by  the  contagious  influ¬ 
ence  of  doctrines.  The  man  who  refuses  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  V.  to¬ 
wards  their  Protestant  subjects,*  declares  himself 
incapable  of  ’distinguishing  the  limits  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  toleration.  The  devout  Papist,  who  has 
implored  on  his  knees  the  intercession  of  St.  Cy¬ 
prian,  will  seldom  presume  to  examine  the  actions 
of  the  Saint  by  the  rules  of  historical  evidence  and 
of  moral  propriety.  Instead  of  the  homely  like¬ 
ness  which  I  had  exhibited  of  the  Bishop  of  Car¬ 
thage,  my  adversary  has  substituted  a  life  of  Cy¬ 
prian,')'  full  of  what  the  French  call  onction,  and 
the  English,  canting  (See  Jortin’s  Remarks,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  2S9-) '  to  which  I  can  only  reply,  that  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  Mosheim 
and  Le  Clerc,  must  view  with  eyes  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  mine,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
third  century. 

It  would  be  an  endless  discussion  ( endless  in 
every  sense  of  the  word)  were  I  to  examine  the 
cavils  which  start  up  and  expire  in  every  page  of 
this  criticism,  on  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  opi¬ 
nions,  characters,  and  intentions.  Most  of  the 
instances  which  are  here  produced  are  of  so  brittle 
a  substance,  that  they  fall  in  pieces  as  soon  as  they 
are  touched  :  and  I  searched  for  some  time  before 
I  was  able  to  discover  an  example  of  some  moment 

*  Remarks,  p.  111.  f  Id.  p.  72 — 88. 
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where  the  Gentleman  had  fairly  staked  his  veracity 
against  some  positive  fact  asserted  in  the  Two  last 
Chapters  of  my  History.  At  last  I  perceived  that 
he  has  absolutely  denied  *  that  any  thing  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  or  from 
his  treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesice ,  to  which  I  had 
referred,  to  justify  my  account  of  the  spiritual 
pride  and  licentious  manners  of  some  of  the  Con¬ 
fessors,  j*  As  the  numbers  of  the  Epistles  are  not 
the  same  in  the  edition  of  Pamelius  as  in  that  of 
Fel,  the  critic  may  be  excused  for  mistaking  my 
quotations,  if  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  that  he  never 
heard  of  the  troubles  excited  by  the  spiritual  pride 
of  the  Confessors,  who  usurped  the  privilege  of 
giving  letters  of  communion  to  penitent  sinners. 
But  my  reference  to  the  treatise  De  Unitate  Ec¬ 
clesice  was  clear  and  direct ;  the  treatise  itself  con¬ 
tains  only  ten  pages,  and  the  following  words 
might  be  distinctly  read  by  any  person  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  Latin  language.  “  Nec  quisquam 
miretur,  dilectissimi  fratres,  etiam  de  confessoribus 
quosdam  ad  ista  procedure,  hide  quoque  aliquos 
tarn  nefanda  tarn  gravia  peccare.  Neque  enim 
confessio  immunem  facit  ab  insidiis  diaboli ;  aut 
contra  tentationes,  et  pericula,  et  incursus  atque 
impetus  seculares  adhuc  in  seculo  positum  perpe- 
tua  securitate  defendit;  ceterum  nunauam  in  con¬ 
fessoribus,  J'raudes,  et  stupra ,  et  adult eria  post- 
modum  videremus,  quas  nunc  in  quibusdam  viden- 

*  Remarks,  p.  90,  91-  t  Gibbon,  p. 66].  Note  91. 
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tes  ingemiscimus  et  dolemus.”  This  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  Cyprian,  which  is  followed  by  several 
Jong  periods  of  admonition  and  censure,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  expose  the  scandalous  vices  of  some  of 
the  Confessors,  and  the  disingenuous  behaviour 
of  my  concealed  adversary. 

After  this  example,  which  I  have  fairly  chosen 
as  one  of  the  most  specious  and  important  of  his 
objections,  the  candid  Reader  would  excuse  me, 
if  from  this  moment  I  declined  the  Gentlemans 
acquaintance.  But  as  two  topics  have  occurred, 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  sheets,  I  have  inserted  each  of  them 
in  its  proper  place,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
article  of  my  answers  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  of  the 
first  article  of  my  reply  to  the  confederate  Doctors, 
Chelsum  and  Randolph. 

It  is  not  without  some  mixture  of  mortification 
and  regret,  that  I  now  look  back  on  the  number  of 
hours  which  I  have  consumed,  and  the  number  of 
pages  which  I  have  filled,  in  vindicating  my  lite¬ 
rary  and  moral  character  from  the  charge  of  wilful 
misrepresentations ,  gross  errors ,  and  servile  pla¬ 
giarisms.  I  cannot  derive  any  triumph  or  conso¬ 
lation  from  the  occasional  advantages  which  I  may 
have  gained  over  three  adversaries,  whom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  jne  to  consider  as  objects  either  of 
terror  or  of  esteem.  The  spirit  of  resentment,  and 
every  other  lively  sensation,  have  long  since  been 
extinguished ;  and  the  pen  would  long  since  have 
dropped  from  my  weary  hand,  had  I  not  been  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  execution  of  this  ungrateful  task,  by 
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the  consciousness,  or  at  least  by  the  opinion,  that 
I  was  discharging  a  debt  of  honour  to  the  public 
and  to  myself.  I  am  impatient  to  dismiss,  and  to 
dismiss  for  ever,  this  odious  controversy,  with 
the  success  of  which  I  cannot  surely  be  elated; 
and  I  have  only  to  request,  that,  as  soon  as  my 
readers  are  convinced  of  my  innocence,  they  would 
forget  my  Vindication. 


Bentinck-Street, 
February  3, 1779- 
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m£moire  justificatif 

poor  sxRvm  de 

Reponse  a  V Expose  des  Motifs  de  la  Conduits  du 
Roi  de  France  relativement  d  V Angleterre.* 

L’ambition  d’une  puissance,  toujours  ennemie  du 
repos  public,  a  oblige  enfin  le  roi  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  a  employer  dans  une  guerre  juste  et 
legitime  ces  forces  que  Dieu  et  son  peuple  lui  ont 
confines.— C’est  en  vain  que  la  France  essaye  de 
justifier  ou  plut6t  de  d^guiser  sa  politique  aux 
yeux  de  l’Europe  par  son  dernier  manifeste,  que 
l’orgueil  et  l’artifice  semblent  avoir  dicte,  mais  qui 
ne  peut  se  concilier  avec  la  v6rit6  des  faits  et  les 
droits  des  nations.  L’£quit6,  la  moderation,  l’amour 
de  la  paix,  qui  ont  toujours  regie  les  demarches  du 
roi,  l’engagent  maintenant  a  soumettre  sa  conduite 
et  celle  de  ses  ennemis  au  jugement  du  tribunal 
libre  et  respectable,  qui  prononce  sans  crainte  et 
sans  flatterie  1’arrSt  de  l’Europe,  du  stecle  present 
et  de  laposterite.  Ce  tribunal,  compose  des  homines 
edaires  et  desinteresses  de  toutes  les  nations,  ne 

*  Mentioned  in  the  Memoirs,  as  written  at  the  request  of  the 
1  oid  Chancellor  Thurlow  and  of  Lord  Weymouth,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  in  177%> 
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s’arrete  jamais  aux  professions,  et  c’est  par  les 
actions  cles  princes'  qu'il  doit  juger  des  motifs  de 
leurs  proc^d^s  et  des  sentimens  de  lcurs  coeurs. 

Lorsque  le  roi  monta  sur  le  trone,  il  jouissoit 
du  succ^s  de  ses  armes  dans  les  quatre  parties  du 
monde.  Sa  moderation  r^tablit  la  tranquillity 
publique,  dans  le  raeme  instant  qu’il  soutenoit 
avec  fermety  la  gloire  de  sa  couronne,  et  qu’il  pro- 
curoit  a  ses  sujets  les  avantages  les  plus  solides. 
L’experience  lui  avoit  fait  connoltre  combien  -les 
fruits  de  la  victoirc  mfeme  sont  tristes  et  amers; 
combien  les  guerres  heureuses  ou  malheureuses 
ypuisent  les  peuples  sans  agrandir  les  princes.  Ses 
actions  prouvoient  a  l’univers,  qu’il  sentoit  tout 
le  prix  de  la  paix,  et  il  etoit  au  moins  k  pr 6- 
sumer  que  la  raison  qui  l’avoit  eclaire  sur  les  mal- 
heurs  inevitables  de  la  guerre,  et  la  dangereuse 
vanity  des  conquetes,  lui  inspireroit  la  resolution 
sincere  et  inybranlable  de  maintenir  la  tranquillity 
publique,  dont  il  6toit  lm-m^me  fauteur  et  le 
garant.  Ces  principes  ont  servi  de  base  a  la  con- 
duite  invariable  de  sa  majesty  pendant  les  quinze 
annees  qui  ont  suivi  la  paix  conclue  a  Paris  en 
1763:  epoque  lieureusc  de  repos  et  de  fyiicite, 
dont  la  mymoire  sera  long  terns  conservye  par  le 
souvenir  et  peut-etre  par  les  regrets  des  nations  de 
l’Europe. — Les  instructions  du  roi  a  tous  ses  mi- 
nistres  portoient  l’empreinte  de  son  caractere  et  de 
ses  maximes.  Il  leur  recommandoit,  comme  le 
plus  important  de  leurs  devoirs,  d’ycouter  avec  une 
attention  scrupuleuse  .les  plaintes  et  les  reprysen- 
tations  des  puissances,  ses  allies  ou  ses  voisins,  de 
pryvenir,  dans  leur  origine,  tous  les  sujets  de  que- 

relle 
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idle  qui  pourroient  aigrir  ou  aligner  les  esprits,  de 
d^tourner  lefl^au  de  la  guerre  par  tous  les  exp£diens 
compatibles  avec  la  dignity  du  souverain  d’une 
ration  respectable,  et  d’inspirer  a  tous  les  peuples 
une  juste  confiance  dans  le  systeme  politique 
d’une  cour  qui  d^testoit  la  guerre  sans  la  craindre, 
qui  n’employoit  pour  ses  inoyens  que  la  raison 
et  la  bonne  foi,  et  qui  n’avoit  pour  objet  que 
la  tranquillity  g^n^rale.  Au  milieu  de  cette  tran¬ 
quillity  les  premieres  ytincelles  de  la  discorde 
s’allumerent  en  Amerique.  Les  intrigues  d’un 
petit  nombre  de  chefs  audacieux  et  criminels, 
qui  abuserent  de  la  simplicity  module  de  leurs  com- 
patriotes,  syduisirent  insensiblement  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  colonies  Angloises  <\  lever  l’ytendart  de 
la  i-yvolte  contre  la  mfcre-patrie,  a  qui  elles  ytoient 
redevables  de  leur  existence  et  de  leur  bonheur.  La 
cour  de  Versailles  oubliasans  peine  la  foi  des  traitys, 
les  devoirs  des  allies,  et  les  droits  des  souverains, 
pour  essayer  de  profiter  des  drconstances  qui  pa- 
roissoient  favorables  a  ses  desseins  ambitieux.  Elle 
ne  rougit  point  d’avilir  sa  dignity  par  les  liaisons 
secrettes  qu’elle  forma  avec  des  sujets  rebelles,  et 
apr£s  avoir  ypuis^  toutes  les  ressourc.es  honteuses 
de  la  perfidie  et  de  la  dissimulation,  elle  osa  avouer 
a  la  face  de  l’Europe,  indignee  de  sa  conduite,  le 
traity  solemnel  que  les  ministres  du  roi  tr£s  Chry- 
tien  avoient  signy  avec  les  agens  tynybreux  des 
colonies  Angloises,  qui  ne  fondoient  leur  indy» 
pendance  pretendue  que  sur  la  hardiesse  de  leur 
volte.  La  dydaration  offensante  que  le  Marquis 
de  Noailles  fut  chargy  de  faire  a  la  cour  de  Lon- 
B  2  di  es, 
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dies,  le  13  Mars  de  Fannie  derni&re,  autorisa  sa 
majestd  k  repousser  par  les  armes  Finsulte  inouie 
qu’on  vcnoit  d’offrir  a  Fhonneur  de  sa  couronne ; 
et  le  roi  n’oublia  pas  dans  cette  occasion  importante 
ce  qu’il  devoit  &  ses  sujets  et  k  lui-m£me.  Le 
meme  esprit  de  fausset^  et  d’ambition  r^gnoit  tou- 
jours  dans  les  conseils  de  la  France.  L’Espagne, 
qui  s’est  repentie  plus  d'une  fois  d’avoir  n6glig6 
ses  vrais  intents  pour  servir  aveugiment  les  pro¬ 
jets  destructeurs  de  la  branche  aln£e  de  la  maison  de 
Bourbon,  fut  engagee  k  changer  le  idle  de  m6dia- 
teur  pour  celui  d’ennemi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 
Les  calamity  de  la  guerre  se  sont  multiplies; 
mais  la  cour  de  Versailles  ne  doit  pas  jusqu’&  pre¬ 
sent  se  vanter  du  succ&s  de  ses  operations  mili- 
taires;  et  l’Europe  sait  appicier  ccs  victoires 
navales,  qui  n’existent  que  dans  les  Gazettes  et 
dans  les  manifestos  des  vainqueurs  prltendus. 

Puisque  la  guerre  et  la  paix  imppsent  aux  na¬ 
tions  des  devoirs  enti&rement  difF^rens  et  m&me 
opposes,  il  est  indispensable  de  distinguer  ces  deux 
etats  dans  le  raisonnement  aussi  bien  que  dans  la 
tonduite;  mais  dans  le  dernier  manifeste  que  la 
France  vient  de  publier  ces  deux  6tats  sont  per- 
p^tuellement  confondus.  Elle  pretend  justifier  sa 
conduite  en  faisant  valoir  tour-^-tour  et  presqu’au 
m^me  instant,  ces  droits  qu’il  n’est  permis  qu’&  un 
ennemi  de  reclamer,  et  ces  maximes  qui  rfcglent  les 
obligations  et  les  proc^des  dev  Famiti  nationale. 
L’addresse  de  la  cour  de  Versailles  k  brouiller  sans 
cesse  deux  suppositions  qui  n’ont  lien  de  comtnun, 
cst  la  consequence  naturelle  d’une  politique  fausse 

et 
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ct  insidieuse,  incapable  de  soutenir  la  lumi&re  du 
grand  jour.  Les  sentimens  et  les  demarches  du 
roi,  qui  n’ont  point  k  redouter  l’examen  le  plus 
s^vfere,  l’invitent  au  contraire  k  distinguer  claire- 
ment  ce  que  ses  ennemis  ont  confondu  avec  tant 
d’artifice.  II  n’appartient  qu’a  la  justice  de  parler 
saUs  crainte  le  langage  de  la  raison  et  de  la  v£rit£. 

La  pleine  justification  de  sa  majesty  et  la  condam- 
nation  indel£bile  de  la  France,  se  r6duit  done  k  la 
preuve  de  deux  propositions  simples  et  presqu’6vi- 
dentes ;  premi&rement,  Qu’une  paix  profonde,  per- 
manente,  et  de  la  part  de  l’Angleterre  sincere  et 
veritable,  subsistoit  entre  les  deux  nations,  lorsque 
la  France  forma  des  liaisons  d’abord  secrettes,  et 
ensuite  publiques  et  avoules,  avec  les  colonies  r6- 
volt£es  de  l’Am&ique :  secondement,  Que  suivant 
les  maximes  les  mieux  reconnues  du  droit  des  gens, 
et  selon  la  teneur  mfime  des  trails  actuellement 
subsistans  entre  les  deux  couronnes,  ces  liaisons 
pouvoient  £tre  regard^es  comme  une  infraction  de 
la  paix,  et  que  l’aveu  public  de  ces  liaisons  6qui- 
valoit  k  une  declaration  de  guerre  de  la  part  du  roi 
tres  Chretien.  C’est  peut-etre  la  premiere  fois 
qu’une  nation  respectable  ait  eu  besoin  de  prouver 
deux  v6rit£s  aussi  incontestables,  et  la  justice  de 
la  cause  du  roi  est  d£j&  reconnue  par  tous  les  hom¬ 
ines  qui  jugent  sans  int£r6t  et  sans  prevention. 

“  Lorsque  la  Providence  appella  le  roi  au  trdne 
la  France  jouissoit  de  la  paix  la  plus  profonde.” 
Telles  sont  les  expressions  du  dernier  manifeste  de 
la  cour  de  Versailles,  qui  reconnoit  sans  peine  les 
assurances  solemnelles  d’une  amitie  sincere  et  des 
b  S  dispo- 
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dispositions  les  plus  pacifiques  qu’elle  re^ut  dan3 
cette  occasion  de  la  part  de  sa  majesty  Britannique; 
et  qui  furent  souvent  renouvell^es  par  l’entremise 
des  ambassadeurs  aux  deux  cours,  pendant  quatre 
ans,  jusqu’au  moment  fatal  et  d^cisif  de  la  declara¬ 
tion  du  marquis  de  Noailles.  II  s’agit  done  de 
prouver  que  dans  ces  terns  heureux  de  la  tranquil¬ 
lity  gen6rale,  l’Angleterre  cachoit  une  guerre  se- 
crette  sous  les  apparences  de  la  paix,  et  que  ses 
precedes  injustes  et  arbitrages  etoient  port^s  au 
point  de  16gi timer  du  c6t6  de  la  France  les  de¬ 
marches  les  plus  fortes,  et  qui  ne  seroient  permises 
qu’a  tin  ennemi  declare.  Pour  remplir  cet  objet  il 
faudroit  porter  devant  le  tribunal  de  l’Europe  des 
griefs  clairement  articuies  et  solidement  etablis. 
Ce  grand  tribunal  exigeroit  des  preuves  formelles 
et  peut-etre  reiterees  de  finjure  et  de  la  plainte,  le 
refus  d  une  satisfaction  convenable,  et  la  protesta¬ 
tion  de  la  partie  souffrante  qu’elle  se  tenoit  haute- 
ment  offensee  par  ce  refus,  et  qu’elle  se  regardoit 
desormais  comme  affranchie  des  devoirs  de  l’amitie 
et  du  lien  des  traites.  Les  nations  qui  respectent 
la  saintete  des  sermens  et  les  avantages  de  la  paix, 
sont  les  moins  promptes  ft  saisir  les  oebasions  qui 
semblent  les  dispenser  d’une  obligation  sacree  et 
solemnelle,  et  ce  n’est  qu’en  tremblant  qu’elles 
osent  renoncer  a  l’amitie  des  puissances  dont  elles 
ont  long  terns  essuye  l’injustice  et  les  insultes. 

•  Mais  la  cour  de  Versailles  a  ignore  ou  a  mepris6 
ces  principes  sages  et  salutaires,  et  au  lieu  de  po¬ 
ser  les  fondemens-d’une  guerre  juste  et  legitime, 
elle  se  contente  de  semer  dans  tous  les  pages  de 

son 
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son  manifeste  des  plaintes  vagues  et  g6n£rales, 
exprim^es  dans  un  style  de  m^taphore  et  d’exag6- 
ration.  Elle  rcmonte  plus  de  soi xante  ans  pour 
accuser  le  peu  de  soin  de  l’Angleterre  k  ratifier 
quelques  r^glemens  de  commerce,  quelques  arti¬ 
cles  du  traite  d’Utrecht.  Elle  se  permet  de  re- 
procher  aux  ministres  du  roi  d’employer  le  langage 
de  la  hauteur  et  de  Fambition,  sans  s’abaisser 
jusqu’au  devoir  de  prouver  des  imputations  aussi 
peu  vraisemblables  qu’elles  sont  odieuses.  Les 
suppositions  gratuites  de  la  mauvaise  foi  et  de  Fam¬ 
bition  de  la  cour  de  Londres  sont  confusement  en- 
tass£es,  comme  si.  l’on  craignoit  de  s’y  arreter.  L’on 
insinue  d’une  mani&re  tr&s  obscure  les  insultes  pre- 
tendues  qu’ont  essuy£es  le  cpmmerce,  le  pavilion  et 
m£me  le  territoire  Francois,  “  et  on  laisse  echap- 
per'enfin  l’aveu  des  engagemens  que  le  roi  tres 
Chretien  avoit  d6jc\  formas  avec  l’Espagne,  pour 
venger  leurs  griefs  respectifs  et  pour  mettre  un 
terme  a  Fempire  tyrannique  que  l’Angleterre  a 
usurp6  et  pretend  conserver  sur  toutes  les  mers.” 

II  est  difficile  de  combattre  des  fantbmes,  ou  de 
r^pondre  d’une  manure  nette  et  precise  au  langage 
de  la  declamation.  La  juste  confiance  du  roi  de- 
sireroit  sans  doute  de  se  livrer  a  l’examen  le  plus 
approfondi  de  ces  plaintes  vagues,  de  ces  griefs 
pr&endus,  sur  lesquels  la  cour  de  Versailles  a  si 
prudemment  6vit6  de  s’expliquer  avec  la  clart6  et 
le  detail  qui  pourroient  seuls  appuyer  ses  raisons  et 
faire  excuser  ses  proc£d£s.  Pendant,  une  paix  de 
quinze  ans  les  int£r&ts  de  deux  nations  puissantes 
et  peut-fitre  jalouses,  qui  se  toucbent  par  tant 
13  4  d’en- 
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d’endroits  differens  dans  l’ancien  et  dans  lc  nou¬ 
veau  monde,  foumissent  in^vitabiement  des  sujets 
de  plainte  et  de  discussion,  que  la  moderation  r£ci- 
proque  sauroit  toujours  assoupir,  mais  qui  ne  sont 
que  trop  facilement  aigris  et  empoisonnes  par  la 
liaine  r£elle  et  les  soup^ons  affectes  d’un  ennemi 
secret  et  ambitieux :  et  les  inalheurs  de  l’Amerique 
etoient  tr£s  propres  k  multiplier  les  esperances,  les 
pr^textes  et  les  pretensions  injustes  de  la  France. 
Cependant  telle  a  ete  la  conduite  toujours  uniforme 
et  toujours  pacifique  du  roi  et  de  ses  ministres, 
qu’elle  a  souvent  r6duit  ses  ennemis  an  silence,  et 
s’il  est  permis  d’appercevoir  le  vrai  sens  de  ces  ac- 
‘cusations  vagues  et  equivoques,  dont  l’obscuritd 
etudiee  deckle  les  traits  de  la  honte  et  de  l’artifice, 
s’il  est  permis  de  demkler  des  objets  qui  n’ont  point 
d’existence,  on  peut  assurer  avec  la  hardiesse  de  la  ’ 
verite  qu’il  est  plusieurs  de  ces  griefs  pretendus  qui 
sont  annonces  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  une  decla¬ 
ration  de  guerre,  sans  avoir  jamais  6t&  proposes  & 
la  cour  de  Londres  dans  le  terns  qu’elle  auroit  pu 
les  ecouter  avec  l’attention  serieuse  et  favorable  do 
1’amitie.  A  regard  des  plaintes  que  l’ambassadeur 
de  sa  majeste  trks  Chr£tienne  communiquoit  de 
terns  en  terns  aux  ministres  du  roi,  il  seroit  ai$e  de 
donner  ou  plutdt  de  renouveller  les  reponses  satis* 
faisantes  qui  prouvkrent  aux  yeux  de,  la  France 
elle-m&nie  la  moderation  du  roi,  son  amour  de  la 
justice,  et  la  sincerite  de  ses  dispositions  k  con- 
server  la  tranquillite  g6nerale  de  l’Europe.  Ces 
representations,  dont  la  cour  de  Versailles  pourroit 
se  dispenser  de  rappeller  le  souvenir*  etoient  rare* 

meat 
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ment  marquees  au  coin  de  la  raison  ct  de  la  v£rite, 
et  il  se  trouvoit  le  plus  souvent  que  les  personnes 
en  Europe,  en  Am6rique,  ou  sur  les  mers,  des- 
quelles  elle  tenoit  son  intelligence  suspecte  et 
malfond^e,  n’avoient  pas  craint  d’abuser  de  sa  con- 
fiance,  pour  mieux  servir  ses  intentions  secrettes. 
Si  les  faits  que  la  France  faisoit  valoir  comme  le 
sujet  de  ses  plaintes  6toient  appuy£s  quelquefois 
sur  une  base  moins  fragile,  les  ministres  du  roi  les 
4claircissoient  sur  le  champ  par  la  justification  la 
plus  nette  et  la  plus  enti&re  des  motifs  et  des  droits 
de  leur  souverain,  qui  pouvoit  sans  blesser  le  repos 
public  punir  la  contrebande  qui  se  faisoit  sur  ses 
c6tes,  et  k  qui  les  loix  des  nations  accordoient  le 
droit  legitime  d’arr&ter  tous  les  vaisseaux  qui  por- 
toient  des  annes  et  desi  munitions  dc  guerre  a  ses 
ennemis  ou  ;\  ses  sujets  rebelles.  Les  tribunaux 
6toient  toujours  ouverts  aux  particuliers  de  toutes 
les  nations,  et  il  faut  bien  peu  connoltre  la  consti¬ 
tution  Britannique  pour  supposer  que  la  puissance 
royale  eht  4t6  capable  de  les  exclure  des  moyens 
d’appel.  Dans  le  theatre  vaste  et  61oign6  des  ope¬ 
rations  dune  guerre  navale,  la  vigilance  la  plus 
active,  i’autorite  la  plus  ferme  sont  incapables  de 
d6couvrir  ou  de  reprimer  tous  les  d^sordres ;  mais 
toutes  les  fois  que  la  cour  de  Versailles  apu  6tablir 
des  torts  r6els  que  ses  sujets  avoient  4prouv6s  sans 
la  connoissance  ou  l’approbation  du  roi,  sa  majesty 
a  donn£  les  ordres  les  plus  prompts  et  les  plus  effi- 
caces  pour  arr&ter  les  abus  qui  blessoient  sa  dignity, 
autant  que  les  intents  de  ses  voisins,  qui  avoient 
4te  enveloppes  dans  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre. 

L’objet 
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L’objet  et  l’importance  de  cette  guerre  suffiroient 
pour  d^montrer  a  FEurope  les  principes  qui  ont 
du  r£glcr  les  demarches  politiques  de  l’Angleterre. 
Dans  le  tems  qu’elle  employoit  ses  forces  pour 
ramener  a  leur  devoir  les  colonies  revolves  de 
l’Amerique,  est-il  vraisemblable  qu’elle  eut  choisi 
ce  moment  pour  irriter  par  Finjustice  ou  Finsolence 
de  ses  proc^d^s  les  puissances  les  plus  respectables 
de  FEurope? — L’£quit6  a  toujours  present  les  sen- 
timens  et  la  conduite  du  roi,  mais  dans  cette  occa¬ 
sion  importante  sa  prudence  meme  est  le  garant  de 
sa  sincerity  et  de  sa  moderation. 

Mais  pour  etablir  clairement  le  systeme  pacifique 
qui  subsistoit  entre  les  deux  nations,  il  ne  faudroit 
qu’en  appeller  au  t^moignage  mfime  de  la  cour  de 
Versailles.  A  Fepoque  ou  elle  ne  rougit  pas.  de 
placer  toutes  ces  infractions  pretendues  de  la  tran¬ 
quillity  publique,  qui  auroient  engage  “  un  prince 
moins  avare  du  sang  de  ses  sujets,  it  user  sans 
hesiter  de  represailles,  et  a  repousser  Finsulte  par 
la  force  de  ses  armes,”  les  ministres  du  roi  trfcs 
Chretien  parloient  le  langage  de  la  confiance  et  de 
l’amitie.  Au  lieu  d’annoncer  les  desseins  de  la 
vengeance  avec  ce  ton  de  hauteur  qui  epargne  du 
moins  k  Finjustice  les  reproches  de  perfidie  et  de 
dissimulation,  la  cour  de  Versailles  cachoit.  la  con¬ 
duite  la  plus  insidieuse  sous  les  professions  les  plus 
s£duisantes;  mais  ces  professions  m6mes  servent 
aujourd’hui  k  dementir  ses  declarations,  et  a  rap- 
peller  les  sentimens  qui  auroient  du  faire  la  rfcgle 
de  sa  conduite. — Si  la  cour  de  Versailles  ne  vent 
pas  s’accuser  de  la  dissimulation  la  moins  digne  de 

sa 
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sa  grandeur,  elle  sera  forc6e  de  convener  que  jus- 
qu’au  moment  qu’elle  dicta  au  marquis  de  Noailles 
la  declaration  qui  a  £t6  recue  comme  le  signal  de 
la  guerre,  elle  ne  connoissoit  pas  des  sujets  de 
plaiiite  assez  r^els  ou  assez  importans  pour  l’auto- 
riser  &  violer  les  obligations  de  la  paix,  et  la  foi  des 
trails  qu’elle  avoit  jures  k  la  face  de  Dieu  et  de 
l’univers,  et  &  se  dispenser  de  l’amitie  nationale 
dont  elle  avoit  r6itere  jusqu’au  dernier  instant  les 
assurances  les  plus  vives  et  les  plus  solemnelles. 

Lorsqu’un  adversaire  est  incapable  de  justifiersa 
violence  dans  l’opinion  publique,  ou  m6me  k  ses 
propres  yeux,  par  les  injures  qu’il  pretend  avoir 
essuy£es,  il  a  recours  au  danger  chim6rique  auquel 
sa  patience  auroit  pu  l’exposer;  et  a  la  place  des 
faits  solides  dont  il  est  d^pourvu,  il  essaye  de  sub- 
stituer  un  vain  tableau  qui  n’existe  que  dans  son 
imagination,  ou  peut-etre  dans  son  coeur. — Les 
ministres  du  roi  tr£s  Chretien,  qui  paroissent  avoir 
senti  la  foiblesse  des  moyens  qu’ils  ont  6t6  r£duits 
k  employer,  font  encore  des  efforts  impuissans 
pour  ajouter  a  ces  moyens  l’appui  des  soupcons  les 
plus  odieux,  et  les  plus  Stranges,  “  La  cour  de 
Londres  faisoit  dans  Ses  ports  des  prlparatifs  et  des 
armemens  qui  ne  pouvoient  avoir  l’Am£rique  pour 
objet:  leur  but  etoit  par  consequent  trop  deter¬ 
mine  pour  que  le  roi  put  s’y  meprendre,  et  d£s  lors 
il  devint  un  devoir  rigoureux  de  faire  des  disposi¬ 
tions  capables  de  prevenir  les  mauvais  desseins  de 
son  ennemi,  See.  Dans  cet  etat  des  cboses  le  roi 
sentit  qu’il  n’y  avoit  pas  un  moment  a  perdre.” 

Tel 
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Tel  est  le  langage  de  la  France:  nous  allons  faire 
entendre  celui  de  la  v6rit£. 

Pendant  les  disputes  qui  s’allumoient  entre  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  ses  colonies,  la  cour  de  Ver¬ 
sailles  s’^toit  appliqu^e  avec  l’ardeur  la  plus  vive 
et  la  plus  opinidtre  &  l’augmentation  de  sa  marine. 
Le  roi  ue  pretend  pas  r^gner  en  tyran  sur  toutes 
les  mers,  mais  il  sait  que  les  forces  maritimes  ont 
fait  dans  tous  les  si&cles  la  surety  et  la  gloire  de  ses 
6 tats ;  et  qu’elles  ont  souvent  contribu6  k  prot^ger 
la  liberty  de  l’Europe  contre  la  puissance  ambitieuse 
qui  a  si  longtems  travaill6  a  l’asservir. 

Le  sentiment  de  sa  dignite  et  la  juste  connois- 
sance  de  ses  devoirs  et  de  ses  int6r£ts  engagoient 
sa  majesty  k  veiller  d’un  ceil  attentif  sur  les  d6- 
marches  de  la  France,  dont  la  politique  dangereuse, 
sans  motif  et  sans  ennemi,  pr£cipitoit  dans  tons  ses 
ports  la  construction  et  I’armement  des  vaisseaux,  et 
qui  d^tournoit  une  partie  considerable  de  ses  re- 
venus,  pour  subvenir  aux  frais  de  ces  pr6paratifs 
militaires,  dont  il  6toit  impossible  d’annoncer  la 
necessity  ou  l’objet. — Dans  cette  conjoncture  le 
roi  n’a  pu  se  dispenser  de  suivre  les  conseils  de  sa 
prudence,  et  l’exemple  de  ses  voisins;  l’augmen- 
tation  successive  de  leur  marine  a  servi  de  regie  k 
la  sienne;  et  sans  blesser  les  £gards  qu’elle  devoit 
aux  puissances  amies,  sa  majesty  a  publiquement 
d£clar6  k  son  parlement  assemble,  qu’il  convenoit 
dans  la  situation  actuelle  des  affaires,  que  la  de¬ 
fense  de  l’Angleterre  se  trouv&t  dans  un  6tat  re¬ 
spectable.  Les  forces  navales  qu’elle  fortifioit 

avec 
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avec  tant.de  soin  n’etoient  destinies  qu’&  maintenir 
la  tranquillity  g^nyrale  de  l’Europe,  et  pendant  que 
le  tymoignage  de  sa  conscience  disposoit  le  roi  k 
ajouter  foi  aux  professions  de  la  cour  de  Versailles, 
il  se  pryparoit  k  ne  point  craindre  les  desseins  per- 
fides  de  son  ambition. — Elle  ose  maintenant  sup- 
poser  qu’au  lieu  de  -se  bomer  aux  droits  dune  dy- 
fense  lygitime,  le  roi  s’ytoit  livi-y  k  l’espyrance  des 
conqu£tes,  et  que  la  “  Reconciliation  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  avec  ses  colonies  annon^oit  de  sa  part  un 
projet  formy  de  les  rallier  k  sa  couronne  pour  les 
armer  contre  la  France.”  Puisque,  labour  de  Ver¬ 
sailles  ne  peut  excuser  ses  d6marches  qu’a  la  faveur 
dune  supposition  destituye  de  vyrity  et  de  vrai- 
semblance,  le  roi  est  en  droit  de  la  sommer  a  la  face 
de  l’Europe,  de  montrer  la  preuve  dune  assertion 
aussiodieuse  qu’elle  est  hasardeuse,  et  de  dy  velopper 
ces  opyrations  publiques,  ou  ces  intrigues  secrettes 
qui  puissent  autoriser  les  soup^ons  de  la  France, 
que  la  Grande  Bretagne  apr£s  un  combat  long  et 
pinible  n’a  offert  la  paix  k  ses  sujets  que  dans  le 
dessein  d’entreprendre  une  gueiTe  nouvelle  contre 
une  puissance  respectable  avec  laquelle  elle  con- 
servoit  tous  les  dehors  de  l’amitiy. 

Apr&s  avoir  fidyiement  exposy  les  motifs  fri voles 
et  les  griefs  prytendus  de  la  France,  on  rappel  le, 
avec  une  assurance  justifiye  par  la  raison  et  par  les 
faits,  cette  premiere  proposition  si  simple  et  si  im- 
portante,  qu’un  ytat  de  paix  subsistoit  entre  les 
deux, nations,  etque  la  France  ytoit  li6e  partoutes 
les  obligations  de  l’amitiy  et  des  tiaitys  envers  le 


roi, 
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roi,  qui  n’avoit  jamais  manque  a  ses  engagemcns 
legitimes. 

Le  premier  article  du  traits,  sign6  Paris  le  10 
Fevrier  1763,  entre  leurs  majest^s  Britannique, 
ties  Chr6tienne,  Catholique,  et  tr£s  Fiddle,  con- 
firme  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  precise  et  la  plus  solem- 
nelle  les  obligations  que  le  droit  naturel  impose  a 
toutes  les  nations,  qui  se  reconnoissent  mutuelle- 
ment  pour  amies,  mais  ces  obligations  sont  de¬ 
tainees  et  stipules  dans  ce  traite  par  des  expres¬ 
sions  aussi  vives  qu’elles  sont  justes. — Apr&s  avoir 
re  lifeline  dans  une  formule  gen^rale  tous  les  6tats 
et  tous  les  sujets  des  hautes  parties  contractantes, 
elles  annoncent  leur  resolution  non-seulement  a 
jie  jamais  permettre  des  hostilit^s  quelconques  par 
terre  ou  par  mer,  mais  encore'  k  se  procurer  r£ci- 
proquement  dans  toute  occasion  tout  ce  qui  pour- 
roit  contribuer  a  leur  gloire,  intents,  ou  avantages 
mutuels,  sans  donner  aucun  secours  ou  protection 
directementouindirectementaceux  qui  voudroient 
porter  quelque  prejudice  a  l’une  ou  a  l’autre  des 
hautes  parties  contractantes. — Tel  fut  l’cngage- 
ment  sacre  que  la  France  contracta  avec  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  et  on  ne  sauroit  se  dissimuler  qu’une 
semblable  promesse  doit  s’appliquer  avec  plus  de 
force  encore  et  d’energie  aux  rebelles  domestiques 
qu’aux  ennemis  etrangers  des  deux  couronnes. — 
La  revolte  des  Americains  ' a  mis  a  l’epreuve  la 
fideiite  de  la  cour  de  V ersailles,  et  malgre  les  ex- 
emples  frequens  que  FEurope  a  dejA  vus  de  son 
peu  de  respect  pour  la  foi  des  traites,  sa.conduite 
{Ians  ces  circonstances  "a  etonne  et  indigne  toutes 
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les  nations,  qui  ne  sont  pas  aveuglement  cl^vou^es 
aux  int6'ets  et  meme  aux  caprices  de  son  ambi¬ 
tion.  Si  la  France  s’^toit  propos^e  de  remplir  ses 
devoirs,  il  lui  6toit  impossible  de  les  reconnoitre; 
l’esprit  aussi  bien  que  la  lettre  du  traits  de  Paris  lui 
imposoit  l’obligatiori  de  fermer  ses  ports  aux  vais- 
seaux  des  Am^ricains,  d’interdire  a  ses  sujets  tout 
commerce  avec  ce  peuple  rebelle,  et  de  ne  point 
accorder  son  secours  ni  sa  protection  aux'ennemis 
domestiques  dune  couronne  a  laquelle  elle  avoit 
jur6  une  amiti6  sincere  et  inviolable.  Mais  l’ex- 
perience  avoit  trop  bien  6clair6  le  roi  sur  le  sys- 
teme  politique'de  ses  anciens  adversaires  pour  lui 
faire  esp6rer  qu’ils  se  conformeroient  exactement 
aux  principes  justes  et  raisonnables  qui  assurent  la 
tranquillity  g6nyrale. 

Aussitbt  que  les  colonies  r6volt£es  eurent  eon- 
sommy  leurs  attentats  criminels,  par  la  dydaration 
ouverte  de  leur  indypendance  pi-ytendue,  elles  son- 
g£rent  it  former  des  liaisons  secrettes  avec  les 
puissances  les  moins  favorables  aux  interets  de  la 
mde-patne,  ct  a  tirer  de  l’Europe  les  secours  mili- 
taires,  sans  lesquels  il  leur  auroit  6t6  impossible  de 
soutenir  la  guerre  qu’elles  avoient  entreprise. 
Leurs  agens  essaydent  de  pynytrer  et  de  se  fixer 
dans  les  difF4rens,ytats  de  l’Europe;  mais  ce  ne 
fut  qu’en  France  qu’ils  trouvbrent  un  asyle,  des 
esperances  et  des  secours.  Il  ne  convient  pas  a  la 
dignity  du  roi  de  vouloir  rechercher  1’ypOque  ou  la 
nature  de  la  correspondence  qu’ils  eurent  l’addresse 
de  lier  avec  les  ministres  de  la  corn*  de  Versailles, 
et  dont  on  vit  bientdt  les  effets  publics  dans  la  li¬ 
berty  genyrale,  ou  plutot  dans  la  licence  efffynee 

d’un 
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d'un  commerce  illegitime.  On  sait  assez  que  la 
vigilance  des  loix  ne  peut  pas  toujours  pr6venir  la 
contrebande  habile,  qui  se  reproduit  sous  millc 
formes  difffirentes,  et  &  qui  l’avidit6  du  gain  fait 
braver  tous  les  dangers,  et  Sluder  toutes  les  pre¬ 
cautions;  mais  la  conduite  des  negocians  Fran¬ 
cois,  qui  faisoient  passer  en  Ain£rique  non-seule- 
ment  les  marcliandises  utiles  ou  n^cessaires,  mais 
encore  le  salpetre,  la  poudre  k  canon,  les  munitions 
de  gueiTe,  les  armes,  1’artillerie,  annon^oit  haute- 
ment  qu’ils  £toient  assures  non-seulement  de  l’im- 
punit6,  mais  de  la  protection  m£me  et  de  la  faveur 
des  ministrcs  de  la  cour  de  Versailles. 

On  ne  tentoit  point  une  entreprise  aussi  vaine  et 
aussi  difficile  que  celle  de  caclier  aux  yeux  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  de  l’Europe  enti&re  les  de¬ 
marches  dune  compagnie  de  commerce,  qui  s’£toit 
associ6e  pour  fournir  aux  Am6ricains  tout  ce  qui 
pouvoit  nourrir  et  entretenir  le  feu  de  la  r6volte. 
Le  public  instruit  nommoit  le  chef  de  l’entreprise 
dont  la  maison  6toit  £tablie  k  Paris:  ses  corres- 
pondans  k  Dunkerque,  k  Nantes,',  k  Bordeaux 
^toient  £galement  connus.  Les  magasins  im- 
menses  qu’ils  formoient  et  qu’ils  renouvelloient 
tous  les  jours,  furent  charges  successivement  sur 
les  vaisseaux  qu’ils  construisoient  ou  qu’ils  ache- 
toient,  et  dont  on  essayoit  k  peine  de  dissimuler 
l’objet  et  la  destination.  Ces  vaisseaux  prenoient 
ordinairement  de  fausses  lettres  de  mer  pour  les 
lies  Francoises  de  l’Am6rique,  mais  les  marchan- 
dises  dont  leurs  cargaisons  etoient  composes  suffi- 
soient  avant  le  moment  de  leur  depart  pour  laisser 
entrevoir  la  fraude  et  l’artifice:  ces  soupcons 
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etoient  bient6t  confirm^s  par  la  direction  du  cours 
de  ces  vaisseaux ;  et  au  bout  de  quelques  semaines 
l’on  apprenoit  sans  surprise  qu’ils  6toient  tombes 
entre  les  mains  des  officiers  du  roi  qui  croisoient 
dans  les  mers  de  I’Am^rique,  et  qui  les  arrfetoient 
k  la  vue  m6me  des  cdtes  des  colonies  r6volt£es. 
Cette  vigilance  n’^toit  que  trop  bien  justif^e  par 
la  conduite  de  ceux  qui  eurent  la  fortune  ou  l’ad- 
dresse  de  s’y  d^rober ;  puisqu’ils  n'abord&rent  en 
Am6rique  que  pour  livrer  aux  rebelles  les  armes  et 
les  munitions  de  guerre  dont  ils  6toient  charges 
pour  leur  service. — Les  indices  de  ces  faits,  qui  ne 
pouvoient  6tre  considers  que  comine  une  infrac¬ 
tion  manifeste  de  la  foi  des  trails,  se  multiplioient 
toujours,  et  la  diligence  de  l’ambassadeur  du  roi  a 
communiquer  a  la  cour  de  Versailles  ses  plaintes  et 
ses  preuves,  ne  lui  laissoit  pas  meme  la  ressource 
bonteuse  et  humiliante  de  paroltre  ignorer  ce  qui 
se  passoit  et  se  r£p6toit  continuellement  au  coeur 
de  ses  6tats.  II  indiquoit  les  noins,  le  nombre  et 
la  quality  des  vaisseaux,  que  les  agens  du  com¬ 
merce  de  l’Am&ique  faisoient  £quiper  dans  les  ports 
de  la  France,  pour  porter  aux  rebelles  des  armes, 
des  munitions  de  guerre,  et  m£me  des  officiers 
Francois  qu’on  avoit  engages  dans  les  services  des 
colonies  r£volt6es.  Les  dates,  les  lieux,  les  per- 
sonnes,  Etoient  toujours  d6sign6es  avec  une  preci¬ 
sion  qui  offroit  aux  ministres  de  sa  majesffi  ties 
Chretienne  les  plus  grandes  faciliffis  pour  s’assurer 
de  la  v^rite  de  ces  rapports,  et  pour  arr&ter,  pendant 
qu’il  en  £toit  terns,  le  progr&s  de  ces  armemens  illi- 
cites.  Parmi  une  foule  d’exemples  qui  accusent  le 
peu  d’attention  de  la  cour  de  Versailles  k  remplir 
voL.  v.  c  les 
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les  conditions  de  la  paix,  ou  plut6t  son  attention 
constante  et  soutenue  k  nourrir  la  discorde  et  la 
guerre,  il  est  impossible  de  tout  dire,  et  il  est  tr&s 
difficile  de  choisir  les  objets  les  plus  frappans.  Les 
neuf  gros  vaisseaux  6quip6s  et  flutes  par  le  Sieur 
de  Beaumarchais  et  ses  associ^s,  au  mois  de  Janvier 
de  l’an  1777,  ne  sont  point  confondus  avec  le  vais- 
seau  l’Amphitrite,  qui  porta  vers  le  meme  terns 
une  grande  quantit6  de  munitions  de  guerre,  et 
trente  officiers  Francois,  qui  pass^rent  impun^ment 
au  service  des  rebelles.  Chaque  mois  et  presque 
tous  les  jours  fournissoient  de  nouveaux  sujets  de 
plainte;  et  une  courte  notice  du  m&noire  que  le 
Vicomte  de  Stormont,  ambassadeur  du  roi,  com- 
muniqua  au  Comte  de  Vergennes  au  mois  de  No- 
vembre  de  la  inline  ann£e,  donnera  une  idee  juste, 
niais  trfcs  imparfaite,  de  l’espbce  de  torts  que  la 
Grande  Bretagne  avoit  si  souvent  essuy&s.  “  Il  y 
a  a  Rochfort  un  vaisseau  de  soixante  pieces  de  ca¬ 
non,  et  a  l’Orient  un  vaisseau  des  Indes  perce  pour 
soixante  canons.  Ces  deux  vaisseaux  sont  destines 
pour  Tusage  des  rebelles.  Ils  seront  charges  de 
diffi6rentes  marchandises,  et  fr6t6s  par  Messieurs 
Chaumont,  Holken,  et  Sabatier.  Le  vaisseau 
l’Heureux  est  parti  de  Marseilles,  sous  un  autre 
nom,  le  vingt-six  de  Septembre.  Il  va  en  droiture 
a  la  Nouvelle  Hampshire,  quoiqu’il  pretend  aller 
aux  lies.  On  y  a  permis  Fembarquement  de  trois 
mille  fusils,  et  de  deux  mille  cinq  cens  livres  de 
souffle,  marchandise  aussi  n6eessaire  aux  Am£ri- 
cains  qu'elle  est  inutile  dans  les  lies.  Ce  vaisseau 
est  command^  par  M.  Lundi,  officier  Francois,  offi- 
cier  de  distinction,  ci-devant  lieutenant  de  M.  de 
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Bougainville. — L’Hippopotame,  appartenant  au 
Sieur  Beaumarchais,  doit  avoir  a  son  bold  quatorze 
mille  fusils,  et  beaucoup  de  munitions  de  guerre, 
pour  l’usage  des  rebelles. — II  y  a  environ  cinquante 
vaisseaux  Francois,  qui  se  pr^parent  a  partir  pour 
l’Am^rique  Septentrionale,  charges  de  munitions  de 
guerre  et  de  diff6rentes  marchandises  pour  1’usage 
des  rebelles.  Ils  partiront  de  Nantes,  de  l’Orient, 
de  St.  Malo,  du  Havre,  de  Bordeaux,  de  Bayonne, 
et  de  differens  autres  ports.  Voici  les  110111s  de 
quelques  uns  des  principaux  interess&s :  M.  Chau- 
mont,  M.  Mention,  et  ses  associes,  & c,  &c.” 

Dans  un  royaume  ou  la  volonte*  du  prince  ne 
trouve  point  d’obstacle,  des  secours  si  conside¬ 
rables,  si  publics,  si  long  terns  soutenus,  si  neces- 
saires  enfin  a  I’entretien  de  la  guerre  en  Am&ique, 
annon<;oient  assez  clairement  les  intentions  secret-* 
tes  des  ministres  du  roi  trfcs  Chretien.  Mais  ils 
port&rent  bien  plus  loin  l’oubli  et  le  mepris  des 
engagemens  les  plus  solemnels,  et  ce  ne  fut  point 
sans  leur  permission  qu’une  guerre  sourde  et  dan- 
gereuse  sortoit  des  ports  de  la  France,  sous  le 
masque  trompeur  de  la  paix,  etle  pavilion  pr6tendu 
des  colonies  Americaines.  L’accueil, favorable  que 
leurs  agens  trouvfcrent  aupres  des  ministres  de  la 
courde  Versailles,  les  encouragea  bientdt  h  former 
et  a  executer  le  projet  audacieux  d'etablir  une  place 
d’armes  dans  le  pays  qui  leur  avoit  servi  d’asyle.  Ils 
avoient  apport£,  ou  ils  stfurent  fabriquer,  des  lettres 
de  marque  au  nom  du  Congr&s  Am^ricain,  qui  a 
eu  la  hardiesse  d’usurper  tous  les  droits  de  la  souve- 
rainetA  Les  associes,  dont  les  vues  int£ress£es  se 
pr£toient'sans  peine  &  tous  leurs  desseins,  firent 
C  2  £quiper 
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dquiper  des  vaisseaux  qu’ils  avoient  construits  ou 
achetds.  On  les  arma  pour  aller  en  course  dans 
les  mers  de  l’Europc,  et  mdme  sur  les  cdtes  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne.  Pour  sauver  les  apparences, 
les  capitaines  de  ces  corsaires  arboroient  le  pavilion 
prdtendu  de  l’Amdrique;  mais  leurs  dquipages 
dtoient  toujours  composes  d’un  grand  nombre  de 
Francois,  qu’on  enrdloit  avec  impunity  sous  les 
yeux  meme  des  gouvemeurs,  et  des  officiers  des 
provinces  maritiines.  Un  essaim  nombreux  de  ces 
corsaires,  animd  par  l’esprit  de  rapine,  sortoit  des 
ports  de  la  France,  et  aprds  avoir  couru  les  mers 
Britanniques,  ils  rentroient,  ou  ils  se  rdfugioient 
dans  ces  monies  ports.  Ils  y  ramenoient  leurs 
prises,  et  k  la  faveur  de  l’artifice  grossier  et  foible, 
qu’on  daignoit  quelquefois  employer,  la  vente  de 
ces  prises  se  faisoit  assez  publiquement,  et  assez 
commoddment  sous  les  yeux  des  officiers  royaux, 
toujours  disposes  &  protdger  le  commerce  de  ces  nd- 
gocians  qui  violoient  les  loix,  pour  se  conformer 
aux  intentions  du  ministdre  Francois.  Les  cor¬ 
saires  s’enrichissoient  des  ddpouilles  des  sujets  du 
roi,  et  aprds  avoir  profitd  d’une  liberty  entidre  de  rd- 
parer  leurs  pertes,  de  pourvoir  &  leurs  besoins,  et 
de  se  procurer  toutes  les  munitions  de  guerre,  la 
poudre,  les  canons,  les  agrdts  qui  pouvoient  servir 
k  de  nouvelles  entreprises,  ils  resortoientlibrement 
des  mdmes  ports,  pour  se  remettre  en  mer  et  en 
•course.  L’histoire  du  corsaire  le  Reprisal  peut  se 
citer  parmi  une  foule  d’exemples,  qui  montrent  au 
jour  la  conduite  injuste  mais  4  peine  artificieuse  de 
la  cour  de  Versailles.  Ce  vaisseau,  qui  avoit  amend 
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cn  Europe  le  Sieur  Franklin,  agent  des  colonies 
r6volt£es,  fut  re^u  avec  ses  deux  prises  qu’il  avoit 
faites  en  route ;  il  resta  dans  le  port  de  Nantes  aussi 
long  terns  qu’il  convenoit  &  ses  vues,  se  remit  deux 
fois  en  mer  pour  piller  les  sujets  du  roi,  et  se  retira 
tranquillement  k  l’Orient  avec  de  nouvelles  prises 
qu’il  venoit  de  faire.  Malgr6  les  representations 
les  plus  fortes  de  l’ambassadeur  du  roi  et  les  assu¬ 
rances  les  plus  solemnelles  des  ministres  Francois, 
on  pennit  au  capitaine  de  ce  corsaire  de  demeurer 
a  l’Orient  tout  le  terns  dont  il  avoit  besoin  pour  ra- 
douber  son  vaisseau,  de  se  pourvoir  de  cinquante 
barriques  de  poudre  k  canon,  et  de  recevoir  sur  son 
bord  tous  les  matelots  Francois  qui  vouloient  bien 
s’engager  avec  lui.  Muni  de  ces  renfbrts,  le  Re¬ 
prisal  sortit  pour  la  troisikme  fois  des  ports  de  ses 
nouveaux  allies,  et  forma  bientdt  une  petite  es- 
cadrede  pirates,  par  lajonction  conceive  du  Lex¬ 
ington  et  du  Dolphin ,  deux  armateurs,  dont  le  pre¬ 
mier  avoit  d6j&  conduit  plus  d’une  prise  a  la  riviere 
de  Bordeaux,  et  dont  le  second,  arm6  k  Nantes,  et 
mont6  par  un  Equipage  entierement  Francois,  n’a- 
voit  rien  d’Am^ricain  que  le  nom  et  son  comman¬ 
dant. — Cestrois  vaisseaux,  qui  jouissoient  si  publi- 
quement  de  la  protection  de  la  cour  de  Versailles, 
s’empar&rent  en  ties  peu  de  terns  de  quinze  navires 
Anglois,  dont  la  plupart  furent  ramen£s  et  secret- 
tement  vendus  dans'  les  ports  de  France. — De  pa- 
reils  faits,  qu’il  seroit  ais6  de  multiplier,  tiennent 
lieu  de  raisonnemens  et  de  reproches,  et  Ton  peut 
se  dispenser  de  r^clamer  dans  ce_tte  occasion  la  foi 
des  trait6s ;  et  il  n’est  point  n6cessaire  de  d^montrer 
c  3  qu’une 
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qu’une  puissance  alliee,  ou  m£me  neutre,  lie  peut 
jamais  permettre  la  guerre  sans  violer  la  paix. — Les 
principes  du  droit  des  gens  refuseroient  sans  doute 
a  l’ambassadeur  de  la  couronne  la  plus  respectable 
ce  privilege  d’armer  des  corsaires,  que  la  cour  de 
Versailles  accordoit  sourdement  aux  agens  des  re- 
belles  dans  le  sein  de  la  France.  Dans  ses  lies  la 
tranquillity  publique  fut  viol£e  d’une  manibre  en¬ 
core  plus  audaeieuse,  et  malgr£  le  cbangement  du 
gouverneur,  les  ports  de  la  Martinique  servoient 
toujours  d’asyle  aux  corsaires  qui  couroient  les  mers 
sous  un  pavilion  Americana,  mais  avec  un  equipage 
Francois.  Le  Sieur  Bingham,  agent  des  rebelles, 
qui  jouissoit  de  la  faveur  et  de  la  confiance  des  deux 
gouverneurs  successifs  de  la  Martinique,  dirigeoit 
l’armement  des  corsaires,  et  la  vente  publique  de 
leurs  prises.  Deux  vaisseaux  marchands,  le  Lan¬ 
cashire  Hero,  et  V Irish  Gimblet,  qui  devinrent  la 
proie  du  Revenge,  assurent  que  sur  cent  vingt-cinq 
homines  d’^quipage  il  n’y  avoit  que  deux  Am^ri- 
cains,  et  que  le  propri6taire,  qui  letoit  en  meme 
terns  de  onze  autres  corsaires,  se  reconnoissoit  pour 
habitant  de  la  Martinique,  ou  il  £toit  respect^ 
comme  le  favori  et  l’agent  secret  du  gouverneur 
lui-mdme. 

Au  milieu  de  tous  ces  actes  d’hostilit6,  qu’il  est 
impossible  de  qualifier  d’un  autre  nom,  la  cour  de 
Versailles  continuoit  toujours  de  parler  le  langage 
de  .la  paix  et  de  l’amitie,  et  ses  ministres  6puis£- 
rent  toutes  les  ressources  de  l’artifice  et  de  la  dis¬ 
simulation  pour  assoupir  les  justes  plaintes  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  pour  tromper  ses  soupcons  et 
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pour  arrder  les  efFets  de  son  ressentiment.  De- 
puis  la  premiere  6poque  des  troubles  de  FAmerique 
jusqu’au  moment  de  la  declaration  de  guerre  par 
le  marquis  de  Noailles,  les  ministres  du  roi  tres 
Chr6tien  ne  cessoient  de  renouveller  les  protesta¬ 
tions  les  plus  fortes  et  les  plus  expresses  de  leurs 
dispositions  pacifiques ;  et  si  la  conduite  ordinaire 
de  la  cour  de  Versailles  doit  propre  a  inspirer  une 
juste  defiance,  lecoeur  desa  majesteiui  fournissoit 
des  motifs  puissans  pour  croire  que  la  France  avoit 
enfin  adopte  un  syst£me  de  moderation  et  de  paix, 
qui  petpdueroit  le  bonheur  solide  etrdiproque  des 
deux  nations.  Les  ministres  de  la  cour  de  Ver¬ 
sailles  tachd*ent  d’excuser  l’arrivee  et  1$  sejour  des 
agens  des  rebelles,  par  l’assurance  la  plus  forte 
qu’ils  ne  trouveroient  en  France  qu’un  simple  asyle 
sans  distinction  et  sans  encouragement. 

La  liberte  du  commerce  et  Favidite  du  gain  ser- 
yirent  quelquefois  de  prdexte  pour  couvrir  les  en- 
treprises  ill6gitimes  des  sujets  Francois,  et  dans  le 
moment  qu’on  alieguoit  vainement  Fimpuissance 
des  loix,  pour  prevenir  des  abus  que  des  dats 
voisins  savoient  si  bien  r6primer,  on  condamna, 
avec  toutes  les  apparences  de  la  sincdite,  le  trans¬ 
port  des  armes  et  des  munitions  de  guerre,  qui  se 
permettoit  impundnent,  pour  le  service  des  re^ 
belles.  Aux  premieres  representations  de  Fambas- 
sadeur  du  roi,  au  sujet  des  corsaires  qui  s’armoient 
sous  le  pavilion  de  l’Amdique,  mais  dans  les  ports 
de  France,  les  ministres  de  sa  majestd  ties  Clird 
tienne  r£pondirent  par  des  expressions  de  surprise  et 
.d’indignatioQ,  et  par  la  declaration  positive,  qu’on 
C  4  ne 
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ne  soufFriroit  jamais  des  entreprises  aussi  contraires 
&  la  foi  des  traites  et  k  la  tranquillity  publique. 
La  suite  des  yvenemens,  dont  on  a  dyj^t  vu  un 
petit  nombre,  montra  bientdt  l’inconstance  ou 
plutot  la  faussete  de  la  cour  de  Versailles ;  et 
1’ambassadeur  du  roi  fut  charge  de  mettre  devant 
les  yeux  des  ministres  Francois  les  consyquences 
syrieuses  mais  inyvitables  de  leur  politique.  II 
remplit  sa  commission  avec  tous  les  ygards  qui 
sont  dus  a  une  puissance  respectable,  dont  on  de- 
sireroit  de  conserved  l’amitiy,  mais  avec  la  fermet6 
digne  d’un  souverain,  et  d’une  nation,  peu  accou- 
tum6s  a  faire  ou  a  supporter  des  injustices.  La 
cour  de  Versailles  fut  sommee  de  s’expliquer,  sans 
dyiai  et  sans  detour,  sur  sa  conduite  et  sur  ses  in¬ 
tentions,  et  le  roi  lui  proposa  l’altcrnative  de  la 
paix  ou  de  la  guerre. — Elle  choisit  la  paix,  mais 
ce  ne  fut  que  pour  blesser  ses  ennemis  d’une  ma- 
nitire  sure  et  secrette,  sans  avoir  rien  a  craindre  de 
leur  justice.  Elle  condamna  sy virement  ces  se- 
cours  et  ces  armemens,  que  les  principes  du  droit 
public  ne  lui  permettoient  pas  de  justifier.  Elle 
dydara  a  Fambassadeur  du  roi,  qu’elle  ytoit  resolue 
a  faire  sortir  sur  le  champ  les  corsaires  Amyricains 
de  toils  les  ports  de  France,  pour  n’y  jamais  rentrer, 
et  qu’on  prendroit  dysormais  les  prycautions  les 
plus  rigoureuses  pour  arreter  la  vente  des  prises 
qu’ils  auroient  faites  sur  les  sujets  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne.  Les  ordres  qui  furent  dom^s  pour 
cet  effet  ytonn^rent  les  partisans  des  rebelles,  et 
sembiyrent  arreter  le  progr^s  du  mal:  mais  les 
sujets  de  plainte  renaissoient  tops  les  jours,  et  la 
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manure  dont  ces  ordres  furent  d’abord  eludes, 
violas  ensuite,  et  enfin  .tout-&-fait  oubli^s  par  les 
n^gocians,  les  corsaires,  et  me  me  par  les  officiers 
royaux,  n’6toit  point  excus^e  par  les  protestations 
d’amitie  dont  la  cour  de  Versailles  accompagna 
ces  infractions  de  la  paix,  jusqu’4  ce  moment 
qu’elle  annon^a,  par  son  ambassadeur  a  Londres, 
le  traits  d’alliance  qu’elle  venoit  de  signer  avec  les 
agens  des  colonies  r6voltees  de  l’Am^rique. 

Si  un  ennemi  Stranger,  reconnu  parmi  les  puis¬ 
sances  de  l’Europe,  avoit  fait  1$  conqu£te  des  etats 
du  roi  dans  l’Amerique,  et  que  la  France  eut  con¬ 
firm^,  par  un  traits  solemnel,  un  acte  de  violence 
qui  d^pouilloit,  au  milieu  dune  paix  profonde,  le 
voisin  respectable  dont  elle  se  disoit  l’amie  et 
l’alli6e,  l’Europe  entire  se  seroit  soulevee  contre 
l’injustice  d’un  proc^d6  qui  violoit  sans  pudeur 
tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  saint  parmi  les  hommes. 
La  premiere  d£couverte,  la  possession  non  inter- 
rompue  de  deux  cens  ans  et  le  consentement  de 
toutes  les  nations,  auroient  suffi  pour  constater  les 
droits  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  aux  terres  de  l’Am£- 
rique  Septentrionale,  et  sa  souverainete  sur  le  peu- 
ple  qui  y  avoit  form 6  des  etablissemens  avec  la 
permission  et  sous  le  gouvernement  des  pr£d6ces- 
seurs  du  roi.  Si  ce  peuple  m&me  a  os6  secouer  le 
joug  de  l’autorite  ou  plutdt  des  loix,  s’il  a  usurp6 
les  provinces  et  les  prerogatives  de  son  souverain, 
et  s’il  a  recherche  l’alliance  des  etrangers  pour  ap- 
puyer  son  independance  pretendue ;  ces  etrangers 
ne  peuvent  accepter  son  alliance,  ratifier  ses  usur¬ 
pations,  et  reconnoitre  son  independance,  sans 
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supposer  que  la  revolte  a  des  droits  plus  etendus 
que  ceux  de  la  guerre,  et  sans  accorder  aux  sujets 
rebelles  un  titre  legitime  aux  conquetes  qu’ils 
n’avoient  pu  faire  qu’au  m6pris  de  la  justice  et  des 
loix.  Les  ennemis  secrets  de  la  paix,  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  et  peut-etre  de  la  France  m6me,  eurent 
cependant  l’addresse  criminelle  de  persuader  a  sa 
majesty  tr&s  Chretienne  qu’elle  pouvoit,  sans  violer 
la  foi  des  traites,  declarer  publiquement  qu’elle 
recevoit  au  nombre  de  ses  allies  les  sujets  revokes 
d’un  roi,  son  voisin  et  sen  alli6.  Les  professions 
d’amitie,  dont  on  accompagna  cette  declaration  que 
le  marquis  de  Noailles  fut  charge  de  faire  a  la 
cour  de  Londres,  ne  servoient  qu’a  aggraver  l’in- 
jure  par  l’insulte,  et  il  etoit  reserve  pour  la  France 
de  se  vanter  de  ses  dispositions  pacifiques  dans 
l’instant  meme  que  son  ambition  lui  inspira  d’exe- 
cuter  et  d’avouer  un  acte  de  perfidie  sans  ex- 
emple  dans  l’histoire  des  nations.  “  Cependant, 
(tel  est  le  langage  que  la  cour  de  Versailles  ose 
encore  se  permettre,)  Cependant  ce  seroit  s’abuser 
de  croire  que  c’est  la  reconnoissance  que  le  roi  a 
fait  de  l’independance  des  treize  etats  unis  de 
l’Am£rique  Septentrionale  qui  a  irrite  le  roi  d’An- 
gleterre:  ce  prince  n’ignore  pas  sans  doute  tous 
les  exemples  de  ce  genre  que  fournissent  les  an- 
nales  Britanniques  et  m&me  son  propre  rfegne.” — 
Jamais  ces  exemples  pr^tendus  n’ont  exists. — Ja¬ 
mais  le  roi  n’a  reconnu  l’ind^pendance  d’un  peuple 
qui  avoit  secou6  le  joug  de  son  prince  legitime ;  et 
il  est  triste,  sans  doute,  que  les  ministres  de  sa  ma¬ 
jesty  tr&s  Chretienne  aient  surpris  la  religion  de 
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leur  souverain  pourcouvrir  d’un  nom  aussi  respec¬ 
table  des  assertions  sans  fondementet  sans  vraisem- 
blance,  qui  sont  d£menties  par  le  souvenir  de  l’Eu- 
rope  entiere. 

Au  commencement  des  disputes  qui  s’&evoient 
entre  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  ses  colonies,  la  cour 
de  Versailles  d£clara  qu’elle  ne  pr£tendoit  .point 
&tre  juge  de  la  querelle;  et  son  ignorance  des  prin- 
cipes  de  la  constitution  Britannique,  aussi  bien  que 
des  privileges  et  des  obligations  des  colonies,  auroit 
du  l’engager  a  persister  toujours  dans  une  declara¬ 
tion  aussi  sage  et  modeste.  Elle  se  seroit  6pargne 
la  bonte  de  transcrire  les  manifestes  du  Congr&s 
Americain,  et  de  prononcer  aujourd’hui,  “  Que  les 
precedes  de  la  cour  de  Londres  fqjcerent  ses  an- 
ciennes  colonies  de  reeourir  a  la  voie  des  armes 
pour  maintenir  leurs  droits,  leurs,  privileges  et  leur 
liberte.”  Ces  vaiils  prdtextes  ont  d£ja  et6  r£fut£s 
de  la  mani&re  la  plus  convaincante,  et  les  droits  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne  sur  ce  peuple  rdvolt£,  ses  bien- 
faits-et  sa  longue  patience,  ont  ete  d6ja  prouves  par 
la  raison  et  par  les  faits.  II  suffit  ici  de  remarquer, 
que  la  France  ne  peut  se  pr^valoir  de  l’injustice 
qu’elle  reproche  k  la  cour  de  Londres  sans  intro¬ 
duce  dans  la  jurisprudence  de  l’Europe  des  max- 
imes  aussi  nouvelles  qu’elles  seroient  fausses  et 
dangereuses ;  sans  supposer  que  les  disputes  qui 
s’el&vent  au  sein  d’un  etat  ind^pendant  et  souve- 
rain  sont  soumises  a  la  juridiction  d’un  prince 
Stranger,  et  que  ce  prince  peut  dvoquer  k  son  tri¬ 
bunal  ses  allies  et  leurs  sujets  r6volt6s,  pour  justi- 
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lier  la  conduite  du  peuple  qui  s’est  affranchi  des 
devoirs  de  lobeissance  legitime.  Les ministres  du 
roi  tr^s Chr^tienne sappercevront  peut-^tre un jour 
que  l’ambition  les  a  fait  oublier  les  inter&ts  et  les 
droits  de  tous  les  souverains.  L’approbation  que  la 
cour  de  Versailles  vient  de  donner  k  la  revolte  des 
colonies  Angloises  ne  lui  permettroit  pas  de  burner 
le  soul^vement  de  ses  propres  sujets  clans  le  nou¬ 
veau  monde  ou  de  ceux  de  l'Espagne,  qui  auroient 
des  motifs  bien  plus  puissans  pour  suivre  le  m6me 
exemple,  s’ils  n’en  6toient  point  d6tourn6s  par  la 
vue  des  calamity  dans  lesquelles  ces  malheureuses 
colonies  se  sont  pr6cipit6es. 

Mais  la  France  elle-m&me  paroit  sentir  la  foi- 
blesse,  le  danger  et  l’ind^cence  de  ces  pretensions, 
et  se  relachant  dans  la  declaration  du  marquis  de 
Noailles,  aussi  bien  que  dans  le  dernier  manifeste, 
sur  le  droit  de  rinciependance,  elle  se  contente  de 
soutenir  que  ces  colonies  revokes  jouissoient  dans 
le  fait  de  cette  independance  qu’elles  s’etoient  don- 
nee;  que  l’Angleterre  meme  l’avoit  en  quelque 
sorte  reconnue  elle-m£me  en  laissant  subsister  des 
actes  qui  tiennent  a  la  souverainete,  et  qu’ainsi  la 
France,  sans  violer  la  paix,  pouvoit  conclure  un 
traite  d’amitie  et  de  commerce  avec  les  etats  unis 
de  l’Amerique  Septentrionale. — Voici  de  quelle 
maniere  la  Grande  Bretagne  avoit  reconnu  cette 
independance  egalement  imaginaire  dans  le  droit 
et  dans  le  fait.  Deux  ans  ne  s’etoient  pas  encore 
passes  depuis  le  jour  que  les  rebelles  avoient  de¬ 
clare  leur  resolution  criminelle  de  secouer  le  joug 
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de  la  mde-patne,  et  ce  terme  avoit  yty  rempli  par 
les  £venemens  d’une  guerre  sanglante  etopini&tre. 
Les  succfcs  avoient  6t6  balances,  mais  l’arm^e  du 
roi,  qui  occupoit  les  plus  importantes  des  villes  ma- 
ritimes,  continuoit  toujours  de  menacer  les  pro¬ 
vinces  int^rieures;  le  pavilion  Anglois  r^gnoit  sur 
toutes  les  mers  de  l’Am^rique;  et  le  r6tablissement 
de  sa  d£pendance  legitime  6toit  pos6  comme  la 
condition  indispensable  de  la  paix  que  la  Grande 
Bretagne  offroit  k  des  sujets  ^voltes,  dont  elle 
respectoit  les  droits,  les  int£r&ts,  et  m£me  les  pr6- 
juges.  La  cour  de  Versailles  qui  annonce  avec 
tant  “  de  franchise  et  de  simplicity”  le  traits  sign£ 
avec  ces  pr^tendus  6tats  de  l’Amyrique,  quelle 
trouvoit  dans  une  situation  ind^pendante,  avoit 
seule  contribuy  par  ses  secours  clandestins  ^nourrir 
le  feu  de  la  ryvolte,  et  ce  fut  la  crainte  de  la  paix 
qui  engagea  la  France  k  se  servirdu  bruit  de  cette 
alliance  comme  du  moyen  le  plus  efficace  pour  en- 
flammer  les  esprits  des  peuples  qui  commen^oient 
dyj4  k  ouvrir  les  yeux  sur  les  suites  malheureuses  de 
la  ry  volte,  la  tyrannie  de  leurs  nouveaux  chefs,  etles 
dispositions  patemelles  de  leur  souverain  lygitime. 

Dans  ces  circonstances  il  est  impossible  de  nier 
sans  insulter  trop  grossidement  k  la  raison  et  &  la 
vyrity,  que  la  dydaration  du  marquis  de  Noailles  du 
13  Mars  de  l’annye  dernide  ne  dftt  £tre  re^ue 
comme  une  vyritable  dydaration  de  guerre  de  la 
part  du  roi  trfcs  Chi*ytien  ;  et  les  assurances  “  qu’il 
avoit  pris  des  mesures  yventuelles  avec  les  ytats 
unis  de  l’Amyrique,  pour  soutenir  la  liberty  d’un 
commerce,”  qui  avoit  tant  de  fois  excity  les  plaintes 
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legitimes  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  autorisoient  le  roi 
a  considerer  d6s  ce  moment  la  France  au  nombre  de 
ses  ennemis.  La  cour  de  Versailles  ne  peut  pas 
s’empecher  de  reconnoitre  que  le  roi  d’Angleterre 
apr6s  avoir  rappell6  “  son  ambassadeur,  denon^a  a 
son  parlement  la  demarche  de  sa  majest6  comme  un 
acte  d’hostilit6,  comme  une  aggression  formelle  et 
pr6m6dit6e.”  Telle  fut,  il  est  vrai,  la  declaration 
que  rhonneur  et  la  justice  exigfcrent  du  roi,  et  qu’il 
communiqua  sans  delai  a  tous  ses  ministrcs  dans 
les  diff&rentes  cours  de  l’Europe,  pour  justifier 
d’avance  les  effets  d’un  ressentiment  legitime. 
D6s  lors  il  est  assez  inutile  de  rechercher  les  ordres 
qui  furent  envoy 6s  aux  Indes  Orientales,  de  mar- 
quer  le  jour  pr6cis  auquel  les  flottes  d’Angleterre 
ou  de  France  sortirent  de  leurs  ports  respectifs,  ou 
d’examiner  les  circonstances  du  combat  avcc  la 
Belle  Poule,  et  de  la  prise  des  deux  fregates  qui 
furent  effcctivement  enlevees  it  la  vue  meme  des 
cbtes  de  la  France.  Des  lors  le  reproche  qu’on  se 
permet  de  faire  au  roi  d’avoirsi  long  terns  suspendu 
la  declaration  formelle  de  la  guerre,  s’6vanouit  de 
lui-meme.  Ces  d6clarations  ne  sont  que  des  moyens 
dont  les  nations  sont  r6ciproquement  coiivenues 
pour  6 viter  la  trahison  et  la  surprise;  maisles  cer6- 
monies  qui  annoncent  ce  changement  terrible  de 
la  paix  a  la  guerre,  les  h6rauts,  les  proclamations, 
les  manifestes,  ne  sont  jamais  necessaires,  et  ne 
sont  pas  toujours  les  m6mes.  La  d6claration  du 
marquis  de  Noailles  fut  le  signal  de  l’infraction 
publique  de  la  paix  :  le  roi  proclama  sur  le  champ 
h  toutes  les  nations  qu’il  acceptoit  la  guerre  que  la 
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France  lui  offroit;  les  demarches  ult^rieures  de  sa 
majesty  etoient  du  ressort  de  sa  prudence  plutdt 
que  de  sa  justice,  et  l’Europe  peut  juger  mainte- 
nant  si  la  cour  de  Londres  manquoit  de  “  moyens 
pour  justifier  une  declaration  de  guerre,  et  si  elle 
n’osoit  pas  acouser  publiquement  la  France  d’etre 
laggresseur.” 

Puisque  l’alliance  de  la  France  avec  les  colonies 
revoltees  de  l’Am6rique  avoit  6te  une  infraction 
manifeste  de  la  paix  et  le  motif  legitime  de  la 
guerre,  la  cour  de  Versailles  devoit  naturellement 
s’attendre  qu’a  la  premiere  proposition  d’un  accom- 
modement  cntre  les  deux  couronnes,  le  Roi  exigc- 
roit  de  sa  part  qu’on  lui  accordat  une  juste  satis¬ 
faction  sur  un  objet  aussi  important,  et  que  la 
France  renon$&t  a  ces  liaisons  qui  avoient.force 
sa  majeste  a  prendre  les  armes.  La  surprise  affectee 
que  les  ministres  du  roi  tres  Chretien  font  parol trc 
aujourd’hui  de  la  fermete  de  la  cour  de  Londres  cst 
assez  conforme  a  l’orgueil  qui  leur  dicta  des  con¬ 
ditions  de  paix  que  les  plus  grands  succ^s  auroient 
a  peine  justifies;  et  la  proposition  qu’ils  hasar- 
derent  pour  engager  le  roi  Aretirer  ses  troupes  dc 
l’Amerique,  et  a  reconnoitre  1’independance  de  ses 
sujets  revoltes,  ne  pouvoit  qu’exciter  l’etonnement 
et  l’indignation  de  sa  majeste.  Le  peu  d’ouverture 
que  la  cour  de  Versailles  trouva  a  une  esp£rance 
aussi  vaine,  l’obligea  bient6t  a  se  replier  d’une 
autre  maniere;  elle  a  propose,  par  l’entremise  de 
la  cour  de  Madrid,  un  projet  d’accommodement 
moiiis  olfensant  peut-etre  dans  la  forme,  mais  aussi 
peu  admissible  par  le  fonds.  Le  roi  Catholique, 
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avec  le  consentement  de  la  France,  communiqua 
aux  ministres  du  roi  la  proposition  dune  trkve  cl 
longues  ann6es,  ou  bien  d’une  suspension  g^nerale 
et  ind^finie  de  toutes  hostilites,  pendant  laquelle 
les  colonies  r6volt6es,  les  pr^tendus  6tats  unis  de 
l’Amerique  Septentrionale,  seroient  traites  comme 
ind£pendans  de  fait.  La  reflexion  la  plus  simple 
suffit  pour  d£couvrir  lartifice  de  ce  projet  insi- 
dieux,  et  pour  justifier  aux  yeux  de  l’Europe  le 
refus  du  roi.  Entre  les  souverains  qui  se  recon- 
noissent  mais  qui  se  combattent,  les  tr&ves  a  lon¬ 
gues  ann6es,  les  suspensions  d’hostility  sont  les 
moyens  doux  et  salutaires  pour  applanir  les  diffi¬ 
culty  qui  s’opposent  k  l’entifere  conclusion  d’une 
paix  qu’on  renvoye  sans  disgrace  et  sans  danger  k 
un  moment  plus  favorable.  Mais  dans  la  querelle 
domestique  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  ses  colonies, 
la  souverainet^  m&me,  l’ind^pendance  de  droit  ou 
de  fait,  estl’objet  de  la  dispute;  et  la  dignite  du  roi 
ne  lui  permettoit  point  d’accepter  ses  propositions 
qui  accordoient  d&s  l’entr^e  de  la  n£gociation  tout 
ce  qui  pouvoit  contenter  l’ambitiondes  Am6ricains 
rebelles,  pendant  qu’elles  exig&rent  de  sa  majest6 
que  sans  aucune  stipulation  en  sa  faveur,  elle  se  d6- 
sistAt  pendant  un  terme  long  ou  indefini  des  pre¬ 
tentions  les  plus  legitimes.  La  cour  de  Versailles 
daignoit,  il  est  vrai,  consentir  que  celle  de  Londres 
trait&t  avec  le  Congres  soit  directement,  soit  par 
l’entremise  du  roi  d’Espagne.  Sa  majesty  assure- 
ment  ne  s’abaissera  point  jusqu'a  se  plaindre  de  cet 
orgueil,  qui  semble  lui  accord er  comme  une  grace 
la  permission  de  traiter  directement  avec  ses  sujets 
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rebelles.  Mais  si  les  Am^ricains  eux-memes  ne 
sont  pas  aveugl6s  par  la  passion  et  la  prevention, 
ils  verront  clairement  dans  le  procede  de  la  France 
que  leurs  nouveaux  allies  deviendroient  bientdt 
leurs  tyrans;  et  que  cette  independance  pretendue, 
aclietee  par  tant  de  malheurs  et  tant  de  sang,  seroit 
soumise  k  la  volonte  despotique  d’une  cour  etran- 
g&re. 

Si  la  France  pouvoit  verifier  cet  empressement 
qu’elle  attribue  a  la  cour  de  Londres  a  rechercher 
la  mediation  de  l’Espagne,  un  pareil  empressement 
serviroit  a  prouver  la  juste  confiance  du  roi  dans  la 
bonte  de  sa  cause,  et  son  estime  pour  une  nation 
genereuse  qui  a  toujours  meprise  la  fraude  et  la  per- 
fidie.  Mais  la  cour  de  Londres  est  forcee  k  conve- 
nir  que  la  mediation  lui  fut  offerte  par  les  ministres 
du  roi  Catholique,  et  qu’elle  n’a  d’autre  merite  que 
celui  d’avoir  fait  paroitre  dans  toutes  les  occasions 
une  inclination  vive  et  sincere  de  deiivrer  ses  sujets. 
et  m&mes  ses  ennemis  du  fleau  de  la  guerre.  La 
conduite  de  la  cour  de  Madrid  pendant  cette  nego¬ 
tiation  fit  bientdt  connoitre  au  roi  qu’un  mediateur 
qui  oublioit  sesinterets  les  plus  chers  pour  selivrer 
a  l’ambition  et  au  ressentiment  d’une  puissance 
etrangere,  seroit  incapable  de  proposer  un  accom-? 
modement  sfir  ou  honorable.  L’experience  con- 
firma  ses  soup^ons :  le  projet  injuste  et  inadmissible 
qu’on  vient  d’exposer  fut  le  seul  fruit  de  la  media¬ 
tion.  Et  a  l’instant  m&me  que  les  ministres  du  roi 
Catholique  offroient,  avec  les  professions  les  plus 
desinteressees,  sa  capitale,  ses  bons  offices,  sa  garan- 
fie  pour  faciliter  la  conclusion  du  traite,  ilsdaiss^- 
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rent  entrevoir  dans  le  fond  de  l’obscurite,  de  nou- 
veaux  sujets  de.discussion  qui  regardoient  particu- 
li^rement  l’Espagne,  mais  sur  lesquels  ils  refus&rent 
toujours  de  s’expliquer.  Le  refus  de  sa  majeste 
d’acc£der  a  Y ultimatum  de  la  cour  de  Madrid  fut 
accompagn6  de  tous  les  inenagemens  et  de  tous  les 
egards  convenables ;  et  a  moins  que  cette  cour  ne 
s’arrogeat  le  droit  de  dieter  les  conditions  de  paix  k 
un  voisin  ind£pendant  et  respectable,  il  ne  se  passa 
rien  dans  cette  conjoncture  qui  dut  alterer  rharmo- 
nie  des  deux  couronnes.  JNlais  les  demarches  offen¬ 
sives  de  l’Espagne,  qu’elle  n’a  jamais  pu  r^vetir  des 
plus  foibles  apparences  de  l’equit6,  montrkrent  bien- 
tot  que  sa  resolution  etoit  deja  prise,  et  que  cette 
resolution  lui  avoit  ete  insphee  par  le  ministere 
Francois,  qui  n’avoit  retarde  la  declaration  de  la 
cour  de  Madrid  que  dans  l’esperance  de  porter  sous 
le  masque  de  l’amitie  un  coup  mortel  a  l’lionneur  et 
aux  interets  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

Tels  sont  les  ennemis  injustes  et  ambitieux  qui 
ont  meprise  la  foi  des  traites  pour  violer  la  tran- 
quillite  publique,  et  contre  lesquels  le  roi  defend 
maintenant  les  droits  de  sa  couronne  et  de  son  peu- 
ple.  L’evenement  est  encore  dans  la  main  du  Tout- 
puissant;  mais  sa  majeste,  qui  se  confie  avec  une 
assurance  ferme  mais  humble  dans  la  protection 
Divine,  se  persuade  que  les  voeux  de  l’Europe  ap- 
puyeront  la  justice  de  sa  cause,  et  applaudiront  au 
succ^s  de  ses  armes,  qui  n’ont  point  d’autre  objet 
que  de  retablir  le  repos  des  nations  sur  une  base 
solide  et  inebranlable. 
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Lausanne,  1764. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ALLEGORI¬ 
CAL  BEINGS  FOUND  ON  THE  RE¬ 
VERSES  OF  MEDALS. 

In  consequence  of  reading  Addison’s  treatise, 
the  following  remarks  have  occurred  to  me  on  the 
allegorical  beings  which  we  find  on  the  reverses  of 
medals.  How  limited  is  the  human  mind!  its 
boldest  inventions  are  mere  copies. 

1.  All  those  beings  are  represented  under  the 
human  figure.  Our  eyes,  accustomed  to  behold 
the  exercise  of  reason,  only  under  this  shape,  re¬ 
quired  such  a  sacrifice.  Yet,  by  our  inability  of 
separating  from  the  idea  of  the  human  figure  the 
circumstances  which  commonly  accompany  it,  our 
fancy  requires,  also,  that  the  sex  should  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  circumstance  of  sex,  however,  im¬ 
plies  gross  images,  which  ill  correspond  with  the 
purity  of  the  virtues,  or  the  spirituality  of  meta¬ 
physical  beings.  After  having  made  those  two 
sacrifices  to  the  mind  and  the  eyes,  a  third  was  still 
required  by  the  ear.  The  distinction  of  sex  was 
not  marked  by  characteristic  attributes  appropriated 
to  the  male  and  female.  This  method  might  have 
furnished  some  tolerable  allegories.  But  the  gen¬ 
ders  of  their  names  were  injudiciously  chosen  as  the 
only  foundation  of  distinction,  since  in  all  lan¬ 
guages  those  genders  have  been  determined  by  the 
caprice  and  ignorance  of  the  first  persons  who 
spoke  them.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  most  of  those 
p  2  names 
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names  are  feminine.  The  beings  whom  they  ex¬ 
press  are  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  represented 
by  female  .figures.  I  say  for  the  most  part,  for  they 
are  sometimes  unfortunately  masculine :  and  at 
other  times  we  have  two  synonymous  words  of  dif¬ 
ferent  genders ;  and  the  same  being  assumes  the 
male  or  female  form,  according  to  the  word  em¬ 
ployed  as  its  name.  I  shall  mention  only  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Gloria  and  Honos.  In  consequence  of  so 
faulty  an  arrangement,  the  character  of  the  being 
is  often  at  variance  with  that  of  its  sex.  True 
virtue  is  consistent;  and  we  cannot  conceive  the 
truth,  justice,  or  humanity  of  a  woman  fexercised 
at  the  expense  of  chastity  and  decency.  Yet 
when  the  attributes  of  an  allegorical-  being  require 
that  it  should  be  represented  naked,  we  see  Valour, 
Justice,  and  Hope  exhibited,  in  a  manner  in  which 
a  modest  woman  would  blush  to  appear.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  tell  me,  these  are  not  women,  but  female 
figures.  My  understanding  perceives  the  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  but  the  imitative  arts  must  speak  to  the 
fancy. 

2.  Whatever  symbols  we  invent,  human  qualities 
alone  can  be  represented  under  human  figures. 
Piety  is  only  a  pious  woman and  Courage,  a  cou¬ 
rageous  one,  &c.  Much  is  done  when  the  soul  is 
purged  of  all  passions  but  one,  which  occupies  it 
entirely,  and  shews  itself  manifestly  in  air,  action, 
demeanour,  and  even  dress.  This  abstraction 
has  been  realized,  though  rarely ;  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  fancy,  and  may  therefore  be  repre¬ 
sented.  But  those  symbols  are  always  most  srik- 
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ing  which  quit  the  region  of  chimeras,  and  give 
ns  ideas  that  are  precise  and  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  things.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  Piety  under  the  form  of  a  Roman  vestal. 
The  senate  carried  this  principle  too  far,  when  it 
rep  resented  the  virtues  under  the  portraits  of 
its  princes.  Of  human  qualities,  those,  that  are 
fixed  and  permanent  are  marked  with  more  force 
than  those  that  are  uncertain  and  transient.  The 
latter  are  expressed  alone  by  the  air  and  attitude ; 
in  the  representation  of  the  former,  one  may  add 
to  these  characteristics,  the  features,  figure,  and 
dress.  The  symbols  of  Virtue  or  Chastity  may 
be” far  more  distinctly  characterised  than  those  of 
Hope  or  Fear. 

The  other  abstractions  which  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  human  figures,  Victory,  Eternity,  Abun¬ 
dance,  & c.  are  recognised  only  by  some  of  their 
perceptible  effects,  or  by  some  real  object  whose 
idea  is  associated  with  their  own.  We  should  have 
much  difficulty  in  inventing  them,  when  wanted, 
if  history  and  fable  did  not  supply  a  number  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  signs,  which  receive  their  meaning  merely 
from  convention.  In  the  symbolic  representation, 
the  woman  is  merely  an  accessory.  Eternity  is 
very  well  represented  by  a  globe  and  a  phoenix  : 
in  the  thirteenth  medal  of  the  first  series,  a  woman 
sitting  holds  them  in  her  hand.  In  the  fifteenth 
medal  there  is  no  woman,  though  the  idea  is  still 
the  same;  and  if  we  examine  all  the  other  medals, 
we  shall  find  that  women  are  there, merely  to  make 
a  figure,  but  never  answer  the  purpose  of  symbols. 

d  3  The 
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The  provinces  are  of  a  middle  kind ;  they  are  never 
symbols  of  countries,  but  are  often  so  of  the  genius 
and  manners  of  their  inhabitants. 

3.  Mr.  Addison  proposes  an  explanation  of  the 
thirty-fifth  ode  of  the  first  hook  of  Horace,  in 
speaking  of  a  medal  which  represents  Security  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  pillar.* 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam. - 

They  feared  lest  Fortune  might  overturn  the  pillar 
of  their  security.  But  fear  and  security  are  incon¬ 
sistent.  Besides,  Horace  would  not  probably  have 
made  use  of  so  subtle  and  far-fetched  an  allusion 
without  giving  warning  of  it,  at  least,  by  some 
epithet.  Why  may  not  these  words  be  applied 
literally  to  those  statues  and  pillars  which  flattery 
erects  to  tyrants,  and  which  are  commonly  the 
first  victims  of  popular  fury  at  the  time  of  a  revo¬ 
lution?  I  conjecture  that  the  poet  might  allude 
to  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  East.  Fortune  might  justly  be 
dreaded  by  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
whole  family.  The  Romans  had  seen  proofs  of  his 
anxiety.  He  had  given  to  Augustus  several  of 
his  nearest  relations  as  hostages,  whom  that  em¬ 
peror  caused  to  be  educated  at  Rome.  The 
haughty  Phrahates  intended  less  to  flatter  the 

*  Dialogues  upon  Medals,  Dial.  ii.  p.  47. 
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Homans  by  this  humiliating  measure,  than  to  de¬ 
prive  his  discontented  subjects  of  men  fit  to  head 
their  revolt.* 


•  Rome,  29th  December,  17fi4. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  MS.  BY  THE  ABBE 
G.  V.  GRAVINA,  Del  Governo  Civile  di  Roma. 

I  have  been  reading  a  MS.  of  the  Abb6  Geo. 
Vicenzo  Gravina,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Lumsden, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Byers, 
through  whose  means  I  procured  it.  The  title  of 
it  is,  Del  Governo  Civile  di  Roma  ;  in  4to.  pp.  76 : 
and  its  principal  subject,  the  revolutions  of  the 
city  after  the  fall  of  the  empire;  a  subject  which 
interests  me  much.*  This  performance  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  abridgment,  but  merely  an  abridgment;  the 
author  not  having  sounded  the  depths  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  ransacked  archives.  His  citations  are  few;  . 
and  those  only  of  well-known  authors,  such  as  Ba- 
ronius,  Blondus,  or  Sigonius.  It  may,  however, 
be  worth  while  to  extract,  without  order  or  method, 
the  particulars  which  Ivhave  learned,  from  this 
work. 

After  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  New  p. 
Rome  yielded  in  all  matters  of  ceremony  to  her 
elder  sister.  The  consul  of  the  West  preceded  the 
consul  of  the  East. — Procopius's  Secret  History. 

Mr.  Gravina  believes  in  the  donations  of  Pepin  P. 
and  Charlemagne.  But,  according  to-  him,  these 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  1. 
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princes  gave  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna  to  the  popes,  as  chiefs  of  the  senate 
and  Roman  republic  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
empire. 

p.  is,  14.  In  the  insurrection  of  the  Romans  against  King 
Hugh  and  Marozia,  they  established  their  ancient 
government  by  two  annual  consuls  and  tribunes. 
Young  Alberic  was  one  of  the  first  consuls.  Gra- 
vina  cites  Blondus ;  but  Muratori,  who  places  this 
event  in  the  year  932  instead  of  928,  does  not 
speak  of  consuls.  I  am  inclined  however  to  be¬ 
lieve  Gravina.  The  consuls  were  certainly  re¬ 
established  about  that  time. 

p-  si.  Mr.  Gravina  thinks  that  Otlio  III.  abolished  the 
consulship  in  99-5,  after  the  death  of  Crescentius. 
The  observation  seems  probable ;  yet  he  does  not 
give  his  authority  ;  and  it  is  proved  that  the  office 
of  eonsul  subsisted  immediately  afterwards,  as  well 
as  in  the  following  age. 

p.  43,  44.  Innocent  III.  received  the  homage  of  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  Rome,  and  granted  to  him  the  investiture 
of  his  office.  Sigon.  de  Regn.  Ital. — At  the  request 
of  the  people,  he  created  fifty  senators  to  govern 
the  city  ;  but  as  they  exceedingly  abused  their 
power,  he  reduced  them  to  one  only,  appointed  to 
distribute  justice.  Cantilius  de  Romana  Historia 
a  Ccirolo  Magno. 

P.35,  56.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Martin  IV.  the  Orsini, 
to  avenge  the  affront  which  they  had  received  from 
the  Annibaldesi  (who  had  driven  them  from  Vi¬ 
terbo  after  the  death  of  their  uncle  Nicholas  III.), 
entered  with  an  armed  force  into  Rome,  which 

they 
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they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  At  that  time 
were  burnt  the  ancient  edifices  whose  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  hill. 


A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
I/HOMME  AU  MASQUE  DE  FER. 

The  mysterious  history  of  the  famous  French 
prisoner,  known  by  the  appellation  of  V Homme  au 
Masque  de  Fer ,  is  related  by  M.  Voltaire,  in  the 
Sibcle  de  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  Questions  sur 
V Encyclopedic.  That  writer,  the  most  sceptical 
and  lively  of  his  age,  never  attempts  either  to  con¬ 
test  the  truth,  or  to  reveal  the  secret  of  that  won¬ 
derful  affair.  Je  ne  connois  point  de  fait  ni  plus 
extraordinaire  ni  mieux  constate  is  the  just  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  first  account.  In  his  subsequent  addi¬ 
tions,  he  refutes  with  force  and  contempt  the  idle 
suppositions  that  this  unknown  prisoner  was  the 
Due  de  Beaufort,  the  Count  de  Vermandois,  or 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  At  length,  breaking  off 
abruptly,  he  throws  out  a  dark  intimation,  qu'il  en 
sait  peut-itre  plus  que  le  Pbre  Grifet,  et  qiCil  nen 
dir  a  pas  davantage. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  our  curiosity  and 
conjectures  upon  this  historical  anecdote,  we  must 
steadily  remember,  that  no  hypothesis-  can  deserve 
the  least  credit,  unless  it  corresponds  with  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  following  circumstances : 

1.  The  prisoner  who  passed  his  melancholy  life 

in 
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in  the  isles  de  St.  Marguerite  and  the  Bastile  was 
called  Marchiali .  As  the  name  was  most  assuredly 
fictitious,  this  circumstance  seems,  and  indeed  is, 
of  small  importance.  However,  in  case  an  Italian 
was  either  the  author  of  his  birth,  or  the  guardian 
of  his  infancy,  a  name  drawn  from  that  language 
would  most  naturally  present  itself. 

2.  Marchiali  was  buried  secretly  and  by  night, 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  third  day 
of  March  in  the  year  1703,  as  is  proved  by  the 
journal  of  the  P&re  Grifet,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  very  delicate  employment  of  confessor  to  the 
Bastile.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  un¬ 
known  prisoner  told  his  physician  that  he  believed 
himself  about  sixty  years  of  age.  If  he  reckoned 
with  precision,  he  was  born  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1643,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth^  But  the  dreary  hours  of  a  prison 
move  slowly,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  are  hasten¬ 
ed  by  grief  and  solitude.  Marchiali  could  speak 
only  from  conjecture ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he 
might  be  somewhat  younger  than  he  supposed 
himself. 

3.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Isles  de  St.  Margue¬ 
rite  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  some  months  after 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1 66 1 ,  or  the  beginning 
of  1662.  This  is  the  first  among  the  few  events 
of  his  life.  M.  de  Voltaire  mentions,  in  one  place, 
a  previous  confinement  at  Pignerol ;  but  without- 
being  perfectly  clear,  or  even  consistent,  on  that, 
head. 
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4.  Marchiali,  whoever  he  was,  had  never  acted 
any  distinguished  part  on  the  public  theatre  of  the 
world.  The  sudden  absence  of  such  a  person,  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  would  infallibly  have  occa¬ 
sioned  much  wonder  and  inquiry,  some  traces  of 
which  must  have  reached  our  knowledge.  Butin 
this  instance,  using  the  amplest  latitude  of  time, 
we  cannot  even  discover  any  one  important  death , 
that  leaves  the  minutest  opening  for  our  most 
licentious  suspicions. 

5.  An  illustrious  birth  was  therefore  the  only 
advantage  by  which  the  prisoner  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  ;  and  his  birth  must  indeed  have  been 
illustrious,  since,  when  Monsieur  de  Louvois 
made  him  a  visit,  he  spoke  to  him  standing,  and 
avec  une  consideration  qui  tenoit  du  respect .  We 
must  ascend  very  high  ere  we  can  attain  a  rank 
which  that  proud  and  powerful  minister  of  the 
French  monarchy  could  think  it  his  duty  to  re¬ 
spect. 

6.  The  most  extraordinary  precautions  were  em¬ 
ployed,  not  only  to  secure,  but  to  conceal,  this 
mysterious  captive ;  and  his  guards  were  ordered 
to  kill  him,  if  he  made  the  least  attempt  to  disco¬ 
ver  himself.  That  order,  as  well  as  the  silver  plate 
which  he  threw  out  of  the  prison  window,  after 
writing  something  upon  it,  and  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  fisherman,  sufficiently  prove 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  his  own  name  and 
condition.  The  mask,  which  he  never  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  lay  aside,  shews  the  apprehension  of  the 
discovery  of  some  very  striking  resemblance. 

7.  Pri- 
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7.  Prisoners  of  such  alarming  importance  are 
seldom  suffered  to  live.  Of  all  precautions,  the 
dagger  or  the  bowl  are  undoubtedly  the  surest. 
Nothing  but  the  most  powerful  motives,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  the  tenderest  ties,  could  have  stopped  the 
monarch’s  hand,  and  induced  him  rather  to  risk  a 
discovery,  than  to  spill  the  blood  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  man.  He  was  lodged  in  the  best  apartment 
of  the  Bastille,  his  table  was  served  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  he  was  allowed  to  play  on  the 
guitar,  and  supplied  with  the  finest  laces  and  linen, 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Every  kind 
attention  was  studiously  practised,  that  could  in 
any  wise  alleviate  the  irksomeness  of  his  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

8.  When  Monsieur  de  Chamillard,  in  the  year 
1721,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  son-in-law,  the  Ma- 
rechal  de  la  Feuillade,  begged  on  his  knees,  that 
he  would  disclose  to  him  that  mysterious  transac¬ 
tion.  The  dying  minister  refused  to  gratify  this 
unseasonable  curiosity.  “  It  was  the  secret  of  the 
state,  (he  said,)  and  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  to 
divulge  it.”  The  prisoner  had  then  been  dead 
eighteen  years,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  almost 
six.  It  must  have  been  a  secret  of  no  common 
magnitude  that  could  still  affect  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  future  generations. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  probable  solution  of 
these  strange  circumstances,  let  us  try  to  connect 
them  with  some  facts  of  a  more  public  and  general 
nature. 

1.  The  doubtful  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  often  oc¬ 
curs, 
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curs,  in  conversation,  as  the  subject  of  historical 
scepticism.  The  first  grounds  of  the  suspicion  are 
obvious.  He  was  born  after  a  sterile  union  of 
twenty-three  years  between  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
and  Anne  of  Austria.  But  as  such  an  event,  how¬ 
ever  unfrequent,  is  neither  destitute  of  possibility, 
nor  even  of  example,  the  scandalous  rumour  would 
long  since  have  died  away  in  oblivion,  had  it  not 
derived  additional  strength  from  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  royal  pair. 

2.  Though  Louis  XIII.  wanted  not  either  parts 
or  courage,  his  character  was  degraded  by  a  cold¬ 
ness  and  debility,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
had  little  affinity  with  his  heroic  father.  Had  his 
indifference  towards  the  sex  been  confined  to  the 
queen,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  the  mere 
effect  of  personal  dislike ;  but  his  chaste  amours 
with  his  female  favourites  betrayed  to  the  laugh¬ 
ing  court,  that  the  king  was  less  than  a  man. 

3.  Without  reviving  all  the  obsolete  scandal  of 
the  fronde,  we  may  respectfully  insinuate  that 
Anne  of  Austria’s  reputation  of  chastity  was  never 
so  firmly  established  as  that  of  her  husband.  To 
the  coquetry  of  France,  the  queen  united  the 
warm  passions  of  a  Spaniard.  Her  friends  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  she  was  gay,  indiscreet,  vain  of 
her  charms,  and  strongly  addicted  at  least  to  ro¬ 
mantic  gallantry.  It  is  well  known  that  she  per¬ 
mitted  some  distinguished  favourites  to  entertain 
her  with  soft  tales  of  her  beauty,  and  their  love ; 
and-  thus  removed  the  distant  ceremony,  which  is 
perhaps  the  surest  defence  of  royal  virtue.  Anne 

of 
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of  Austria  passed  twenty-eight  years  with  a  hus¬ 
band  alike  incapable  of  gratifying  her  tender  or 
her  sensual  inclinations.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
three,  she  was  left  an  independent  widow,  mis¬ 
tress  of  herself,  and  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  The  civil  wars  which  raged  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  Louis  XIV.  arose  from  the  blind  and  unac¬ 
countable  attachment  of  the  queen  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  whom  she  obstinately  supported  against 
the  universal  clamour  of  the  French  nation.  The 
Austrian  pride,  perhaps,  and  the  useful  merit  of 
the  minister,  might  determine  the  queen  to  brave 
an  insolent  opposition ;  but  a  connection,  formed 
by  policy,  might  very  easily  terminate  in  love. 
The  necessity  of  business  would  engage  that  prin¬ 
cess  in  many  a  secret  and  midnight  conference 
with  an  Italian  of  an  agreeable  person,  vigorous 
constitution,  loose  morals,  and  artful  address.  The 
amazing  anecdote  hinted  at  in  the  honest  memoirs 
of  La  Porte,  sufficiently  proves  that  Mazarin  was 
capable  of  employing  every  expedient  to  insinuate 
himself  into  every  part  of  the  royal  family. 

5.  If  Anne  of  Austria  yielded  to  such  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  to  so  artful  a  lover;  if  she  became  a 
mother  after  her  husband’s  death,  her  weakness, 
and  the  consequences  of  it,  would  have  been  care¬ 
fully  screened  from  the  eye  of  curious  malignity. 
When  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  fatal  secret,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  guard  of  his  own,  and  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  honour.  Had  her  frailty  been  revealed  to 
the  world,  the  living  proof  would  have  awakened 

and 
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and  confirmed  all  the  latent  suspicions,  diffused  a 
spirit  of  distrust  and  division  among  the  people,  and 
shaken  the  hereditary  claim  of  the  monarch.  If 
the  strong  grasp  of  Louis  XIV.  retained  the  French 
sceptre,  the  doubt  and  the  danger  were  entailed  on 
future  ages.  In  some  feeble,  or  infant  reign,  an 
ambitious  Cond£  might  embrace  the  fair  pretence 
to  assert  the  right  to  his  genuine  branch,  and  to, 
exclude  from  the  succession  the  spurious  posterity 
of  Louis  XIII. 

In  a  word,  the  child  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  would  have  been  at  once  the 
brother  and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  The  humanity  of  Louis  XIV.  might  have 
declined  a  brother’s  murder;  but  pride,  policy,  and 
even  patriotism,  must  have  compelled  that  prince 
to  hide  his  face  and  his  existence  with  an  iron 
mask  and  the  walls  of  the  Bastille. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,,  that  I  suppose 
the  unfortunate  Marchiali  to  have  been  that  child. 
If  the  several  facts  which  I  have  drawn  together 
blend  themselves,  without  constraint,  into  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  natural  system,  it  is  surely  no  weak  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the 
probability  of  my  opinion. 

May  27 ih,  1774. 
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Lausanne,  10  Decembre,  1755. 

MEMOIRES  POSTHUMES  DE  M.  DE 
CHESEAUX. 

Je  n’ai  lu  qu’une  trks  petite  partie  de  cet  ou- 
vrage.  Les  calculs  dont  il  est  rempli,  en  interdi- 
sent  l’entr£e  k  quiconque  n’est  pas  mathematicien 
achev6.  Cependant  la  partie  clironologique  que 
j’ai  lu  m’a  fait  bien  du  plaisir.  Un  grand  astro- 
nome  est  en  £tat  d’y  r^pandre  bien  de  la  lumi&re, 
mais  il  n’y  a  gu&res  que  M.  Newton  et  M.  de  Che- 
seaux  qui  l’ayent  tent6. 

II  fait  une  remarque  assez  curieuse  sur  le  verset 
12.  cli.  vii.  de  Daniel,  ou  il  est  dit  que  la  domination 
fut  enlevee  aux  autres  betes  apr£s  que  leur  vie  eut 
&t6  prolong6e  a  un  terns  et  un  terns.  Il  le  para¬ 
phrase  de  cette  manure.  La  domination  ( app.  des 
Babyloniens )  des  Perses  et  des  Grecs  fut  aussi  de 
truite  aprks  qu  elle  eut  dur6e  720  ans,  entendant 
par  ces  deux  terns,  deux  annees  propli6tiques  de  3b0 
ans  chacune;  et  en  effet  ces  trois  empires  dur&rent 
720  ans,  depuis  le  commencement  de  Nabonassar 
en  747  A.  C.  jusqu’au  terns  qu’Octavien  re^ut  le 
nom  d’Auguste  du  s6nat  Romain,  et  qu’il  devint  le 
premier  empereur  en  27  A.  C.  Quoiqu’on  pour- 
roit  faire  quelques  objections  contre  ce  sentiment, 
cependant  on  doit  aumoins  avouer  que  si  non  vero 
e  ben  trovato.  On  pourroit  dire  par  exemple  que  si 
Daniel  avoit  voulu  parler  de  l’empire  Babylonien  il 
n?auroit  du  commencer  qu’a  Nabuchodonosor,  ou 
tout  au  plus  a  Nabopolassar  son  pkre,  ce  qui  ne 
fait  que  59 8  ans,  les  rois  pr£c£dens  de  Baby  lone  ne 
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faisant  pas  plus  k  l’empire  Babylonien  que  les 
rois  de  Macedoine  depuis  Caranus  jusqu’a  Alexan¬ 
dre  ne  faisoient  &  l’empire  Mac^donien*  Et 
si  pour  obvier  k  cet  inconvenient  on  dit  que  la 
premiere  domination,  dont  parle  Daniel,  n’6toit 
poin{;  celle  des  Babyloniens,  mais  celle  des  Assyri¬ 
ans,  ce  sera  bien  pis ;  le  sentiment  d’H£rodote, 
le  plus  mod6r6  sur  la  dur£e  de  leur  empire,  pla^ant 
son  commencement  dans  un  terns  £loign6  de  1 240 
ans  de  celui  d’ Auguste.  Voy.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  p.  6b. 
Edit.  Henr.  Steph.  Usser.  ad  A.  M.  2737* 

II  croit  aussi  avoir  fait  une  decouverte  sur  la 
vision  du  huitieme  cbapitre :  il  pretend  que  les 
2300  soirs  et  matins,  dont  il  est  pari  6  au  v.  14, 
signifient  les  sacrifices  du  soil*  et  du  matin  du  tem¬ 
ple  :  2300  de  ces  sacrifices  font  1 150  jours;  mais  il 
croit  que  ces  1150  jours  de  sacrifices  se  rapportoi- 
ent  seulement  aux  trois  grandes  fetes  des  Juifs; 
ainsi  1150  faisoient  383  ans  etune  fete  de  l’ann£e 


*  Les  princes  de  Perse  . depuis  Achsemenes  jusqu’a  Cyrus  le 
Persan,  ou  les  rois  et  les  consuls  depuis  Romulus  jusqu’h, 
Auguste  k  celui  de  Rome.  Il  ne  s’agit  point  ici  de  leur  exis¬ 
tence  comme  petit  etat,  mais  comme  monarchic  assez  puissante 
pour  l’emporter  de  beaucoup  sur  toutes  les  autres,  et  pour  mefi- 
ter  les  noms  des  quatre  grands  empires.  Pour  ce  qui  regarde  la 
foiblesse  du  royaume  de  Baby  lone  jusqu’il  Nabopolassar,  void  ce 
qu’en  dit  le  Pere  Petau  :  “Quod  regnum  (Babylonicum,  scilicet) 
victis  tenue  et  Assyriis  obnoxium  ab  Nabopolassaro  ejusque  filio- 
Nabuchodonosoro  amplificatum  est,  ut  et  Medos  ipsos  et  Assy- 
rios  sibi  subjiceret.”  Petavii  Ration.  Temp.  p.  ii.  3.  c.  3.  p.  SO; 
sans  compter  qu’il  seroit  pour  le  moins  aussi  naturel  de  placer  la 
fin  de  l’empire  de  Macedoine  h  la  destruction  du  royaume  de 
Macedoine  qu’h.  celle  du  royaume  d’Egypte. 

vol.  v.  e  suivante. 
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suivante.  II  etablit  ensuite  que  le  dernier  sacrifice 
avant  la  persecution  d’Antiochus  fut  celui  de 
Pdques  168  ans  avant  notre  Seigneur.  De  la  f£te 
dePdquesd’168  inclusivement  jusqu’a  celle  des  Ta¬ 
bernacles  de  552  exclusiveinent,  se  tro-uvent  juste- 
ment  383  aus  plus  une  f£te.  II  s’agit  done  de 
prouver  que  Daniel  eut  cette  vision  dans  le  terns 
marque.  II  nous  dit  lui-m6me  qu’il  l’eut  dans  la 
troisiemc  ann6e  du  rkgne  du  roi  Balsatsar.  On 
suppose  avec  Prideaux  que  ce  Balsatsar  est  le  Na- 
bonadius  de  Ptoiemee.  Nabonadius  commen^a  k 
r&gner$55  ans  avant  notre  Seigneur.  La  question 
est,  dans  quel  terns  de  l’annee.  Si  c’etoit  dans 
l’automne,  l’epoque  que  nous  cherchons  tombe  dans 
la  troisieme  annee  du  r^gne  de  Balsatsar,  et  le 
syst^me  de  M.  de  Cheseaux  est  bien  lie ;  mais  s’ii 
commen^a  plutdt,  cette  m&rne  epoque  se  trouve 
dans  son  quatrieme  an.  M.  de  Cheseaux  all^gue 
quelques  argumens  en  faveur  du  premier  sentiment. 

Mais  une  seule  observation  suffit  pour  les  de- 
truire,  c’est  qu’il  ne  faut  point  aller  chercher  en 
Ptoiemee,  la  duree  precise  du  r^gne  de  ehaque 
roi.  M.  de  Cheseaux  en  convient  lui-m&me.  Ainsi 
quand  inline  on  auroit  prouve  que  Cyrus  prit  Ba- 
bylone  en  automme  on  n’auroit  point  prouve,  que 
Nabonadius  monta  sur  le  trdne  dans  la  meme 
saison,  et  quand  vous  auriezfait  voirqu’Evil-Mero- 
dach  monta  sur  le  trone  au  commencement  de  l’an- 
nee  vous  n’auriez  encore  point  fix6  le  commence¬ 
ment  quant  au  mois  du  r£gne  de  Nabonadius.  Le 
r^gne  de  Tib^re  dura  22  ans  suivant  le  canon. 
Or  Tibbi  e  mourut  au  mois  de  Mars  de  Tan  37-  Vous 
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croyez  pouvoir  inf6rei’  de-L\  que  Tibbie  com¬ 
ment  a  r6gner  au  mois  de  Mars  de  Tan  15.  Point 
du  tout :  il  avoit  commence  au  mois  d’Aout  de  Fan 
14.  Mais  Ptol6m6e  ne  comptoit  que  les  ann^es 
r^volues  qui  n’etoient  en  effet  que  22. 

M.  de  Cheseaux  apporte  encore  un  argument 
en  faveur  de  son  hypoth£se.  C’est  le  r&gne  de 
Laborosoarchod  de  neuf  mois  qu'il  pretend  que 
Ptol6m£e  avoit  renferm6  dans  celui  de  Nabona- 
dius.  Evil-Meroclach,  dit-il,  commen^a  a  r£gner  a 
peu  pr&s  avec  Fannie  56 1 ;  6tez-en  2 3  ans  et  neuf 
mois  (comptant  apart  les  neuf  mois  de  Laborosoar¬ 
chod)  vousallez  a  l’automne  de  538,  dans  laquelle 
Baby  lone  aura  6t6  pris  par  Cyrus.  Mais  sans  parler 
de  ma  premiere  remarque,  ce  calcul  me  semble 
fond6  sur  une  supposition  qu’on  aura  peine  a  ad- 
mettre,  que  Ptol6m6e  avoit  renferm6  les  neuf  mois 
de  Laborosoarchod  dans  le  rfcgne  de  Balsatsar,  et 
qu’alors,  pour  6ter  a  Balsatsar  ce  qu’il  lui  avoit 
donn£  de  trop,  il  avoit  ajoute  au  regne  de  Cyrus, 
neuf  mois  de  celui  de  son  pr^decesseur.  Sans  cette 
supposition  on  voit  clairement  que  le  commence¬ 
ment  d’Evil-Merodach,  bien  loin  d’etre  avantageux 
a  Mons.  de  Cheseaux  lui  seroit  tr&s  nuisible,  puis- 
qu’il  sen  ensuivroit  que  Nabonadius  commenca  k 
gouverner  au  mois  -de  Janvier  environ  de  535. 
Mais  deux  raisons  me  font  rejetter  cette  supposi¬ 
tion,  et  me  font  croire  que  le  court  regne  de  Labo¬ 
rosoarchod  6toit  plutdt  con  ten  u  dans  celui  de  son 
p£re  N&iglissar.  I.  N&iglissar  fut  tu6  dans  une 
grande  bataille  que  Cyrus,  &  la  t£te  des  M&des  et 
des  Perses,  gagna  sur  les  Assyriens.  Ce  fait  est 
e  2  certain, 
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certain,  Prideaux  en  convient,  et  on  ne  sauroit  le 
r^voquer  en  doute  sans  renverser  entikrement  This- 
toire  de  Xenophon  que  M.  de  Cheseaux  reconnolt 
lui-m&me.  Or  quelle  apparence  y  a-t-il  qu’une 
telle  battaille  se  soit  donn6  au  plus  fort  de  Driver  ? 
II.  Nous  voyons  que  la  coutume  ordinaire  de  Pto- 
lemee,  a  1’egard  des  princes  qu’il  passoit  sous  si¬ 
lence,  6toit  de  renfermer  leurs  r£gnes  plutdt  dans 
ceux  de  leurs  pr6d6cesseurs  que  dans  ceux  de 
leurs  successeurs.  L’usurpation  des  Mages  est 
contenue  dans  les  huit  ans  de  Cambyses,  les  rfegnes 
de  Galba,  d’Othon,  et  de  Vitellius  dans  les  14 
de  N6ron.  M.  de  Cheseaux  sent  le  poids  d’une 
pareille  induction,  veut  s’en  servir  aussi  a  son  tour, 
et  pour  cet  effet  il  piritend  que  Ptol6mee  renfer- 
ma  dans  le  regne  d’Artaxerxe  Longimanus  sept 
mois  que  r£gna  son  pirid^cesseur  Artapan.  Je  con- 
nois  cet  Artapan,  mais  je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  irigna 
jamais  en  Perse.  Voici  ce  que  je  trouve  sur  son 
compte  en  Ctesias,  m^decin  de  Darius,  fils  de  cet 
Al'taxerxes.  'ApTXTrxvoq  $£,  p/.i yx  7 rxpx  £ep%y  Jai/x/xs vog 
(astcc  27 Tctpirpov  tou  'Hjwtotjjpfvof .  xxi  xvrx  jxiyx  Svvxutvx 
(3z\£V0VTXI  xvsXiTv  Bipfcvv  XXI  xvxipovn  *  .  *  .  XXI  (3x<ri- 
Xsv£l  ’ApTX%£p%yf,  CTTQ\)$n  ’ AprXTTXVd  XXI  E7Tij3&A£UfTASl  7 TX\lV 
vi t  xvTx  ....  xoU  * AvxipiCrxi  ’ AprxTTxvo .  .  .  Ctesict 

Fragm.  ad  Calc.  Herod,  edit.  Hen.  Steph.  p.  666, 
667.  Justin  dit  a  peu  pr£s  les  memes  choses,  Hist. 
1.  3.  c.  1 .  aussi'  bien  que  Diodore  de  Sicile,  Bibliot. 
Histor.  lib.  xi.  c.  69.  p.  391,  92.  Traduct.  Rhod. 
et  les  chronologistes  modemes  les  plus  habiles  ne 
se  sont  pas  6cart6s  de  ce  sentiment.  Voy.  Petav. 
Ration.  Tempor.  1.  1.1.  3.  c.  6.  p.  80.  Edit. 

Lugd. 
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Lugd.  Batav.  et.Prideaux,  Histoire  des  Juifs  a  l’an 
avant  N.  S.  465. 

Ce  seroit  bien  pis  si  on  alloit  contester  la  verity 
de  l’histoire  de  Xenophon  que  M.  de  Cheseaux 
suppose  toujours  d£montr£e,  Je  sais  que  tous  les 
syst&mes  qu’on  a  form6  pour -expliquer  les  pre¬ 
miers  temps  de  l’empire  des  Perses  auront  leurs 
difficult^.  Toutefois  apr&s  avoir  lu  la  belle  disser¬ 
tation  de  M.  Freret,  (juge  impartial,  puisqu’en  con- 
damnant  Xenophon  d’un  cdt6  il  le  defend  d’un 
autre,)  on  aura  bien  de  la  peine  peut-etre  k  se  re¬ 
fuser  au  sien  qui  paroft  plausible,  li6,  et  d6barrass6 
des  plus  grandes  .objections.  V.  M6m.  de  V Acad, 
des  Belles  Lettres ,  tom.  iv.  p,  588,  tom.  a\  p.  778. 
Un  tel  syst&me  ne  laisse  plus  d’esp6rance  a  celui 
de  M-  de  Cheseaux.  La  troisikme  ann6e  de  Balsat- 
sar  (alors  Evil-M6rodach)  sera  avanc£e  de  sept  ans, 
tombera  sur  Tan  A.  C.  559. 

Fait  environ  le  10  Decembre,  1755. 


Lausanne,  10  Novembre,  1757. 

REMARQUES  SUR  QUELQUES 
PRODIGES. 

Le  philosoplie  ouvre  les  yeux.  II  consid&re  1r 
terre  et  ses  habitans.  II  croit  voir  un  palais  bAti 
par  les  mains  des  f6es.  Partout  il  ne  voit  que  des 
prodiges,  les  histoires  en  sont  pleines,  *  #  *  * 

#  #  #  #  *<*.*.  Tantdt  c’est  un  dogme  ob- 
scur  prouv6  par  un  miracle  puerile;  tantdt  c’est 
le  ciei  qui  ordonne  le  massacre  des  m£cr£ans,  ou 
e  3  qui 
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(1)  Cicero, 
pro  Sulla,  c. 
14.  Epist. 
ad.  Earn.  I. 
5v.  Ep.  13. 

(2)  Scrv. 
ad  Virgil.  I. 

i.  v.  175. 

(3)  Suet.  1. 

ii.  c.  94. 


qui  prdije  avec  6clat  les  vertus  d’un  tyran.  Le 
philosophe  d^pouille  ces  prodiges  de  ce  qu’ils  peu- 
vent  avoir  d’imposant  pour  les  considerer  en  eux- 
memes.  Aussitdt  les  fantdmes  s’6vanouissent, 
II  n’apper^oit  plus  que  de  tristes  vestiges  de  la 
politique  des  grands,  de  la  cr£dulit6  des  petits,  de 
1’adulation  des  historiens,  et  de  l’imposture  des 
pr£tres. 

L’examen  de  deux  6v£nemens  miraculeux  tir6§ 
d’un  historien  aussi  exact  que  peu  616gant,  servira 
de  preuve  a  ces  reflexions.  Nous  verrons  que  de 
pareilles  recherches  produiront  l’incr£dulit6,  mais 
une  incredulity  sage  et  eclair^e,  dont  plus  d’un 
saint  et  plus  d’un  pde  de  I’gglise  auroit  souvent 
eu  besoin. 

I.  Un  jour  qu’on  agitoit  en  s6nat  l’affaire  de  la, 
conjuration  de  Catilina,  Octavius,  p£re  d’Auguste, 
y  arriva  un  peu  tard.  Nigidius  Figulus,  ami  de 
Cic6ron,(l)  et  comme  lui  politique  et  savant, (2) 
lui  demanda  la  raison  de  son  d£lai.  Octave  aliegrua 
sa  femme  qui  venoit  dans  ce  moment  d’accoucher. 
Sur  quoi  Nigidius,  ayant  rev6  un  moment,  lui  r6- 
pondit:  Votre  femme  vient  de  mettre  au  jour  le 
maltre  de  la  terre.(3)  On  sait  de  quelle  fa^on 
Auguste  remplit  sa  destin6e.  Voil&  un  Edifice 
pompeux,  faisons-le  disparoitre.  Nous  y  r^ussirons 
precis6ment  k  l’aide  de  ces  circonstances  de  terns 
et  de  lieu  qui  sembloient  en,  assurer  la  dur£e. 

Lorsqu’Octave  vint  en  s6nat  le  jour  de  la  nais- 
sance  de  son  fils,  on  y  traitoit  de  l’affaire  de  Cati¬ 
lina.  Or  Auguste  naquit  le  vingt-trois  de  Septem- 
bre  sous  le  consulat  de  M*  Tullius  Cicero  et  de 

C.  Antonius, 
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C.  Antonius,  A.  U.  C.  Varron,  f>91.  C’est  une 
v£rit£  si  connue  que  je  pourrois  me  dispenser  de  la 
prouver.(l)  Cic6ron  pronon^a  sa  premiere  Catili- 
naire  en  s6nat,  le  8  Novembre  de  la  m£me  ann6e.(2) 
II  y  dit  que  c’6toit  le  vingti&me  jour  depuis  que 
le  s6nat  eut  arm6  les  mains  des  consuls  par  le  fa- 
meux  d^cret,  “  Darent  operam  consules,  ne  quid 
Respublica  capiat  detrementi.”(3)  On  leur  con- 
fi6ra  done  ce  pouvoir  le  20  Octobre.  Mais  nous 
apprenons  de  Salluste,  £crivain  contemporain,  que 
ce  d£cret  se  passa  imm^diatement  apr&s  la  premiere 
indication  que  Cic6ron  fit  de  la  conjuration  au 
s£nat.  “  Rem  ad  senatum  refer t  jam  antea  volgi 
rumoribus  exagitatam.  Itaque  quod  plerumque  in 
atroci  negotio  solet  senatus  decrevit,  &c.”(4)  Com¬ 
ment  dont  le  s6nat  pouvoit-il  d61ib£rer  de  la  con¬ 
juration  de  Catilina  le  23  Septembre  de  l’an  dpi, 
puisqu’il  l’ignora  lui-meme  jusqu’au  20  Octobre  de 
la  m6me  annle  ? 

II,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  (magnae  spes  altera 
Romas,) (5)  que  Sulla  appelloit  le  meilleur  citoyen 
de  la  R6publique,  etqui  justifia  ce  titre  en  repous- 
sant  les  desseins  s^ditieux  de  Lepidus,(6)  aprbs 
avoir  d6di6  le  temple  de  Jupiter  Capitolin  eut 
deux  songes  remarquables.  II  crut  voir  dans  le 
premier  ce  Dieu  qui  rernettoit  dans  le  sein  d’un 
jeune  gallon  “  signum  reipublicas,”*  et  dans  le 
second,  voulant  6ter  ce  m&me  gallon  des  bras  de 
Jupiter,  il  re^ut  ordre  de  l’y  laisser  parceque  la 
divinity  l^levoit  pour  etre  un  jour  le  protecteur  de 

*  Je  ne  le  traduis  pas,  parcequ’on  ne  sait  pas  bien  ce  que  c’est, 
Torrentius  et  Casaubon  sont  d’un  avis  different  la-dessus. 

E  4  la 


(1)  Suet.  I. 
ii.  c.  5. 

(2)  Middle¬ 
ton’s  Life  of 
Cicero,  vol. 
i,  p.  185. 
Ciceron. 
Hist,  par 
Fabric,  ad 
Calcem. 
edit.  Ver- 
bugg.  p.  16, 

(3 )  Cicero 
in  Catiliu. 
c.  2. 


(4)  Sallust. 
Hist.  Catil. 
Bell.  c.  29. 


(5)  Cicero 
pro  Leg. 
Manil.  c. 
20. 

(6)  Sallust. 
Fragm. 
Hist.  1.  i. 
Flori  Bre- 
viar.  L  iii. 
c.  23.  L. 
Ampel.  Lil. 
Memorial, 
p.  322.  ad 
Calc.  Flori. 
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(1)  Suetoru 
I.  ii.  c.  94. 


(2)  Cicero 
in  Verrem. 
1.  iv.  e.  31. 
T.  Livii 
Epilom.  1. 
xcviii. 


(3")  Sueton. 
in  Jul.  Cae¬ 
sar.  c.  15. 


la  republique.(l)  Le  lendemain  il  vit  Auguste 
alors  enfant,  et  qui  ne  lui  etoit  pas  eonnu.  II  le 
reconnut  pour  etre  celui  qu’il  avoit  vu  en  songe* 
Suivant  d’autres  relations,  il  avoit  vu  une  troupe 
d’enfans  qui  demandoit  a  Jupiter  un  de  leur  bande 
pour  la  gouveruer.  Il  leurindiqua  lejeune  Auguste. 
Cette  fable,  encore  plus  6blouissante  que  la  pre¬ 
miere,  ne  soutiendra  pas  mieux  l*£preuve  de  l'ex- 
amen. 

Lorsque  Suetone  nous  dit  que  Catulus  eut  ees 
songes  “  post  dedicatum  Capitolium,”  la  bonne 
critique  veut  qu’on  l’entende  d’abord  apr^s  cette 
consecration,  le  soir  meme  qui  la  suivit,  ou  du 
moins  les  premiers  jours  apres,  pendant  que  la 
m&noire  de  cet  evenement  6toit  encore  fraiclie. 
Sans  cela  lien  de  plus  vague  et  de  moins  deter¬ 
mine  que  cette  designation  du  terns.  Or  Catulus 
consacra  le  Capitole  A.  U.  C.  Varr.  684,(2)*  sept 
ans  avan t  la  naissance  d’ Auguste.  Mais  prenons 
ces  paroles  dans  le  sens  le  plus  favorable,  et  sup- 
posons  que  Suetone  n'a  song6  parler  qu’a  de¬ 
signer  le  Catulus  dont  il  vouloit  parler  pour  etre 
celui  qui  dedia  le  Capitole ;  en  ce  cas  meme  nous 

*  J’ai  rencontr6  depuis  un  endroit  de  Suetone  qui  pourroit 
faire  croire  que  le  Capitole  n’etoit  pas  encore  achevc  du  terns  de 
la  preture  de  Cesar  A.  U.  C.  691.  Le  voici :  “  Primo  prreturre 
die,  Q.  Catulum  de  refectione  Capitolii  ad  disquisitionem  po- 
puli  vocavit,  rogatione  promulgata  qua  curationem  earn  in  alium 
transferebat.”(3)  Que  le  lecteur  pkse  l'evidence  qui  resulte  de 
ce  passage  avec  celle  qui  nait  du  temoignage  combine  de  Cice- 
ron  et  de  Tite  Live.  Son  choix’ne  sera  pas  difficile,  mais  quel 
qu’il  soil  il  m'interesse  peu.  Je  fais  voir  dans  un  moment  que 
Catulus  n  etoit  plus  quand  ce  songe  a  d&  avoir  lieu. 

ne 
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ne  manquerons  pas  de  moyens  pour  refuter  cette 
fable.  Catulus  etoit  d£ja  fort  vieux  l’annee  de  la 
naissance  d’Auguste,  “  extrema  atate,”  dit  Sal- 
iuste.(l)  II  etoit  mort  quand  Cic^ron  defen  dit 
Sextius:  car  cet  orateur,  faisant  le  tableau  d’un  iw.c.49. 
vrai  citoyen,  apr&s  avoir  parl6  de  quelques  autres, 
il  dit,  “  Neve  eorum  aliquem  qui  vivunt  nominem 
qualis  nuper  fuit  Q.  Catulus;”(2)  Or  Ciceron  ^®ic*r° 
pronon^a  cette  harangue  A.  U.  C.  Varron,  698.(3)  c.  47. 
D’1111  autre  cdt6  quand  Catulus  rencontra  Auguste  ciceroni 
il  avoit  d6ja  pris  la  pr£etexta.(4)  Anciennement  les  J^sJeu.n. 
jeunes  gens  ne  la  portoient  que  depuis  l’age  de  loc  citat* 
quatorze  ans.(5)  Cependantje  veux  bien  sup- g>Y^itisc* 
poser  que  Ton  avance  cette  prise  a  proportion  de  tom.  iii.’p. 
celle  de  la  robe  virile;  anciennement  on  la  prenoit  ™c.Pra- 
a  l’age  de  dix-sept  ans.(6‘)  Auguste  la  prit  a  celui  J.rob!’sa-a' 
de  seize(7)  ou  bien  de  - quatorze  ans.(8)  Ainsi  il  J.urn* K  *•  °* 
prit  la  pratexta  6tant  ag6  de  onze  ou  de  treize  ans:  (6)  Middle- 
savoir  en  702,  on  en  704.  On  vient  de  voir  que  of  Cicero, 
Catulus  £toit  mort  plus  de  six  ans  auparavant.  ** p' 

Puisqu’on  detruit  si  facilement  des  6v6nemens  scue3ton* 
miraculeux  supposes  6tre  arrives  dans  un  terns  (8)v. n«- 

,  .  .  .  .  ...  %  .  .  tas  Grasvii 

eciaire,  rapport es  par  un  histonen  ti  es  exact  et  voisin  in  locum 
de  ce  tems-la,*  qu  en  doit-on  conclure  de  mille  datum.8”" 
de  leurs  pareils  n£s  au  milieu  de  l’ignorance,  en- 
velopp^s  dans  l’eloignement  des  terns,  et  adoptes 
par  des  legendaires  ? 

*  C.  Saetonius  etoit  contemporain  de  Tacite,  puisque  Pline  le 
jeune  etoit  ami  de  tous  les  deux.  Or  Tacite  avoit  vu  des  viel- 
lards  qui  avoient  assiste  au  jugement  de  Pison  et  qui  -par  conse¬ 
quent  avoient  vecu  avec  bien  des  personnel  du  si&cle  n}&me 
fl’Auguste.  V.  Tacit  Annal.  iii.  c.  16. 

J'avouerois 


1 
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J’avOuerois  franchement  que  je  ne  saurois  venir 
&  bout  avec  la  m&me  facilit6  d’une  prophetie  qui 
avoitcours  parmi  les  V&iternes,  concitoyens  d’ Au¬ 
guste.  Je  souhaite  que  quelqu’autre  puisse  &tre 
plus  heureux  que  moi.  Le  mur  de  leur  ville 
avoit  6t6  touch6  de  la  foudre.  Ils  consultent  les 
augures.  On  leur  repond  qu’il  est  annonce  par  la, 
qu’ils  doivent  un  jour  donner  un  maitre  au  monde. 
En  consequent  de  cette  esp6rance  ils  soutinrent  la 
guerre  contre  les  Romainsavec  opiniatret£,  jusquA 
en  £tre  presque  extermin^s.  Ils  virent  a  la  fin  que 

p.)  Sutton.  la  prediction  avoit  regarde  Auguste.  (J).  Je  n’au- 
rois  point  fait  attention  a  cette  prophetie,  et  je  l’au- 
rois  range  sur  le  champ  parmi  mille  autres  fables 
que  la  flatterie  inventa  pour  relever  la  naissance  et 
les  vertus  d’Auguste,  si  un  passage  singulier  de  Tite 
Live  n’avoit  pas  frappe  ma  memoire.  Le  voici :  les 
Romains,  aprks  avoir  subjuge  les  diverses  cites  de 
Latium,  en  agirent  enverseux  avecassez  de  douceur. 
Ils  accord&rent  m£me  la  bourgeoisie  de  leur  ville 
h  plusieurs  d’entr’elles  ;  mais  ils  distingu£rentceux 
de  Velitrse  par  une  sev£rit£  toute  particuli&re.  Ils 
divis&rent  les  terres  des  senateurs  k  une  colonie 
qu’ils  y  envoy&rent,  Ils  bannirent  tons  les  citoyens 
de  Velitrce  de  l’autre  cdt6  du  Tibre,  leur  ordonnant 
d’y  rester  sous  peine  d’une  grande  amende,  ou  de  la 
prison,  pour  quiconque  contreviendroit  a  leurs  or- 

(2)  Tit. liv.  dres.*(2.)  Ce  passage  en  lui-m£me  est  singulier, 

1.  viii.  c.  14.  , 

*  Tite  Live  ajouta  qu’on  les  traita  avec  cette  severite,  “  quod 
toties  rebellassent,”  jusqu’it  massacrer  une  colonie  Romaine  qu’on 
avoit  envoyee  chez  eux. 


et 
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et  le  dcvient  bicn  davantagc  en  le  combinant  avec 
celui  de  Su^tone.  1.  Cette  obstination  des  Veli- 
ternes  est  tout  k  fait  surprenante.  Pourquoi  cette 
petite  ville  de  Latium  s’est-elle  distingu^e  avouloir 
lutter  contre  les  Romains  plutdt  que  plusieurs  au- 
ties  de  ses  voisines  plus  puissantes  qu’elle?  L^tour- 
derie  dune  populace  effr^nde  auroit  bien  pu  pro- 
duire  une  seule  rebellion,  mais  pour  rendre  raison 
de  si  fr^quentes  r^cidives,  on  a  besoin  d’un  principe 
r^pandu  parmi  le  peuple  qui  leur  donnoit  l’esp6- 
rance  de  pouvoir  r^ussir.  Su6tone  nous  le  fournit, 
ee  principe.  Et  en  effet  je  ne  connois  qu’un  motif 
de  religion  capable  de  r£chauffer  tout  un  peuple, 
et  de  le  faire  persister  dans  le  m^pris  des  plus  grands 
dangers.  2.  Cette  conduite  s£v£re  des  Romains 
est  aussi  singuli£re.  Leur  politique  et  peut-etre 
aussi  leur  orgueil  les  engageoit  a  traiter  les  vain- 
cus  avec  bont£  quelque  opini&tre  qu’eut  6t&  leur 
resistance:  “  parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  su- 
perbos.”  Parmi  tons  les  autres  peuples  de  l’ltalie 
je  ne  connois  guferes  que  ceux  de  Capoue  qu’ils 
ayent  trait£  avec  une  pareille  rigueur.  (1)  Or  (i)Tit.Lir. 
les  Capouens  etoient  encore  pour  eux  non  seule-  •xxvl,c-34* 
ment  un  objet  de  baine  mais  de  crainte.  (2)  Ainsi  (2)  Cicero 
il  est  presque  necessaire  de  supposer  quelque  chose  Agrarfcontr. 
de  pared  au  sujet  des  Veiiternes.  Mais  on  ne 
con^oit  gu^res  comment  ce  petit  peuple  pouvoit 
leur  inspirer  de  l’effroi  qu’a  l’aide  de  leur  propre 
fanatisme,  et  de  la  superstition  des  Romains,  qui 
craignoient  cette  prediction,  et  qui  cherchoient  k 
en  emp&cher  l’accomplissement. 

Cependant  elle  s’est  accomplie.  V elite  k  donn£ 

au 


(l)Sueton. 
l.xi.  c.  1. 
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au  monde  un  maitre  clans  la  personne  d’ Auguste 
dont  la  famille  6toit  dc  cette  ville.  (1)  Quelle 
consequence  faut-il  en  tirer?  Nous  pouvons  ypui- 
ser  une  lecon  non  moins  utile  que  les  pr£c£dentes* 
Bien  des  peuples  ont  eu  leurs  predictions  d’un 
roi  qui  devoit  gouverner  le  monde.  Le  hasard  ou 
quelquefois  l’envie  qu’on  a  eu  de  les  accomplir  en 
a  fait  reussir,  sans  qu’une  puissance  surnaturelle 
s’en  soit  mele  (car  personne  je  crois  ne  la  fera  inter- 
venir  dans  celle  d’Auguste).  Apprenons  par-14  k 
peser  long  terns  les  proph^ties  avant  que  d’en  con- 
clure  quelque  chose,  et  souvenons  que  plusieurs 
toutes  humaines  ont  pu  reussir  quoique  tres  peu 
yraisemblables  dans  le  terns  qu’on  les  a  faites. 


*  Bien  des  predictions  ont-  fait  esperer  h  bien  des  peuples  de 
donner  un  roi  k  la  terre.  Parmi  un  nombre  infini  d’evenemens 
possibles,  il  y  en  a  qui  n’arriveront  pas  moins  pour  avoir  ete  pre- 
dits,  surtout  lorsque  les  hommes,  apres  s’6tre  laisses  subjuguer 
par  les  pjejuges,  reglent  leurs  actions  par  ces  mSmes  prejuges  et 
deviennent  les  ministres  d’un  destin  dont  ils  avoient  ete  les  auteurs. 
Souvenons-nous  surtout,  e’est  ici  qu’on  ne  peut  trop  souvent  in- 
culquer  cette  lejon  de  la  reponse  de  Diagoras  au  superstitieux 
de  son  terns :  il  lui  montroit  les  monumens  de  la  reconnoissance 
de  ceux  que  Neptune  avoit  conserve  des  tempetes:  Que  te  faut-il 
encore,  impie,  lui  disoit-il,  pour  te  convaincre  de  la  providence 
des  Dieux?  Rien,  repliqua-t-il,  si  ce  n’est  de  me  faire  voir  les 
portraits  de  ceux  qui  ont  invoque  Neptune,  et  qui  sont  peris  en 
l’invoquant. 
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REMARQUES  CRITIQUES  SUR  LES  DIG- 
NITES  SACERDOTALES  DE  JULES 
CESAR. 

Assez  d’historiens  et  de  critiques  ont  considere 
C6sar  a  la  tete  des  armees.  Envisageons-le  un 
moment  au  pied. des  autels,  et  discutons,  en  pen  de 
mots,  ce  que  les  anciens  nous  ont  laisse  au  sujet  de 
ses  dignites  sacerdotales. 

Cesar  perdit  son  p&re,  dit  Suetone,  (1)  a  1'age 
de  seize  ans.  Dans  sa  premiere  jeunesse  il  avoit 
£pous6  une  certaine  Cossutia-,  fille  des  plus  riches, 
mais  dont  la  famille  n’^toit  que  de  l’ordre  des 
chevaliers.  Cinna,  alors  maitre  et  seul  inaitre 
depuis  la  mort  de  Marius,  voyant  que  la  naissance 
attachoit  Cesar  a  son  parti,*  et  qu’il  6toit  capable 
d’en  etre  un  jour  le  soutien,  resolut  de  l’y  attacher 
encore  davantage  en  lui  dormant  sa  fille  Cornelia 
en  manage :  il  falloit  pour  cela  r6pudier  Cossutia  : 
C6sar  le  fit,  et  la  dignit6  de  flamen  Dialis,  la  troi- 
si&me  de  Fhierarchie  Romaine,  fut  le  prix  de  sa 
complaisance.  Sylla  revient  en  Italie;  son  carac- 
t£re  lui  inspiroit  des  desirs  ardens  de  vengeance, 
sa  victoire  le  mettoit  en  £tat  de  les  assouvir.  Soit 
amour,  soit  fiert6,  C^sar  ne  voulut  jamais  aban- 
donner  sa  Cornelia;  son  refus  lui  couta  son  ponti- 
ficat,  ses  biens  de  famille,  et  risqua  de  lui  couter 
la  vie.  Dans  ce  petit  recit  je  n’ai  point  fait  atten¬ 
tion  &  Plutarque,  qui  veut  que  C6sar  ne  briguat  le 
flaminiat  qu’apr^s  le  retour  de  Sylla,  qui  le  fit 
echouer  pour  se  venger.  (2)  L’autorite  de  Plu- 

*  Marius  avoit  epouse  Julia,  la  lante  de  Cesar. 

tarque, 


( 1)  Sueton. 
L.  i.  c.  1. 
Veil.  Pater. 
Hist.  Rom. 
L.  ii.  c.  43. 


(2)  Phitarq. 
Viesd’Hom. 
Illustr.  tra¬ 
il  uct  deL>u- 
cier.Tom.vi. 
p.  184. 
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tarque,  surtout  dans  l’histoire  Romaine,  n’est  pas 
faite  pour  balancer  un  moment  celle  de  Su6tone  et 
de  Velleius  Paterculus. 

J’ai  d£gage  ce  recit  d’une  petite  difficult^  de 
chronologie.  II  faut  y  revenir  un  moment.  Vel¬ 
leius  pretend  que  C6sar  fut  nomm6  au  flaminiat, 
“  creatus,”  par  Marius  et  Cinna.  Or  il  est  clair 
par  le  passage  de  Su^tone  que  C6sar  n’eut  l’assu- 
rance  de  cette  dignity  que  dans  le  quatrifeme  con- 
sulat  de  Cinna,  savoir,  A.  U.  C.  Varr.  67 0.  Fort 
bien.  Mais  malheureusement  il  se  trouve  que 
Marius  £toit  mort  au  commencement  de  A.  U.  C. 
668.  On  pourroit  affecter  de  mepriser  la  difficult^ 
en  disant  qu’elle  se  trouve  dans  un  passage  mani- 
festement  corrompu.  Mais  il  n’y  auroit  pas  la  de 
l’equite.  On  pourroit  avoir  recours  au  systeme 
du  Cardinal  Norris  que  C£sar  fut  fait  flamen 
avant  la  premiere  victoire  de  Sylla,  a  Fage  de 
douze  ans ;  mais  le  c^Rbre  Burman  a  fait  voir  son 
peu  d’accord  avec  lcs  anciens  monmnens.  En 
voici  un  autre :  Marius  s’empara  de  Rome  en  667, 
et  le  flamen  Merula  se  donna  la  mort.  La  place 
de  flamen  ne  devoit  pas  rester  longtems  vuide,  vu 
le  grand  besoin  qu’on  en  avoit  toujours.  jMarius 
et  Cinna  le  remplacerent  aussitdt  par  le  jeune 
Cesar;  mais  comme  il  n’avoit  pas  encore  pris  la  toge 
virile,  on  fit  faire  ses  fonctions  a  quelque  autre. 
C6sar  enfin  la  prit  k  la  fin  de  sa  seizi^me  ann£e, 
savoir  au  commencement  de  Fan  670,  et  du  qua- 
trieme  consulat  de  Cinna.  On  prit  aussitdt  de 
nouvelles  mesures  pour  lui  assurer  cette  dignite, 
mais  la  mort  de  Cinna,  qui  fut  tue  cette  ratine 

annee, 
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ann£e,  clans  une  sedition  de  ses  soldats,  les  rompit 
toutes  avant  sa  consecration,  et  la  guerre  civile  qui 
survint  Fannie  suivante  en  fit  perdre  toute  esp£- 
ranee.  Peut-^tre  si  nous  6tions  plus  au  fait  du  droit 
pontifical  des  Romains  sentirions-nous  une  diffe¬ 
rence  entre  le  creatus  de  Velleius  et  le  destinatm 
de  Suetone,  qui  confirmeroit  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire; 
peut-£tresed6truiroit-elle.  Aussi  l’ai-jedonnemoins 
comme  un  systeme  que  j6  m’engage  de  defendre 
que  comme  une  hypothese  qui  resout  assez  natu- 
rellement  la  difficulte. 

On  peut  voir  assez  par  l’exefnple  de  Cesar  qu’il 
n’y  avoit  point  d’age  fixe  pour  la  dignite  de  flamen 
Dialis,  puisqu’&  ne  nous  en  tenir  qu’a  ce  que  nous 
savons  bien  surement  Cesar  la  posslda  avant  1’age 
de  dix-sept  ans.  Je  crois  que  cette  reflexion  peut 
s’etendre  k  toutes  les  autres  dignites  sacerdotales 
chez  les  Romains.  Pour  le  pontificat,  nous  croyons 
que  le  jeune  Octavien  etoit  pontife  avant  vingt 
ans,  et  nous  savons  d’ailleurs  qu’il  fut  nomme  k  cet 
emploi  a  la  place  de  Cn.  Domitius  tue  a  la  bataille 
de  Pharsale  A.U.C.  706  ;  et  qu’il  en  prit  possession 
le  jour  meme  qu’il  quitta  la  prastexta  pour  la  toge 
virile  k  l’entree  de  sa  seizi&me  annee.  On  auroit 
m£me  mauvaise  grace  de  dire  que  le  pouvoir  absolu 
du  dictateur  son  oncle  le  dispensa  des  loix.  Cesar 
n’etoit  pas  encore  absolu,  et  dans  ce  tems-l?t  le 
petit-fils  de  sa  soenr  lui  £toit  peu  cher.  Quant 
aux  augures,  Cicevon  pria  Brutus  de  laisser  venir 
a  Rome  son  fils  alors  a  l’arm^e,  afin  qu’il  put 
pretendre  k  l’augurat.  Ce  fils  couroit  alors  sa 

vingt- 
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vingt-uni&me  ann£e;  et  cet  exemple  est  d’autant 
plus  considerable  que  Ton  voit  par  le  reste  de  la 
lettre  l’attention  et  le  soin  qu’avoit  Cic^ron  de  ne 
point  manquer  aux  loix.  J’avoue  naturellement 
ma  surprise  que  Nuraa  n’ait  pas  song6  a  fixer  un 
age  plus  convenable  pour  les  ministres  de  la  reli¬ 
gion.  Encore  en  Egypte  ou  dans  la  Jud6e,  ofi 
les  pr£tres  faisoient  un  corps  dont  tous  les  mem- 
brcs  succoient  l’esprit  de  leur  £tat  avec  le  lait,  les 
abus  n’auroient  pas  ete  aussi  grands;  mais  a  Rome, 
ou  leur  etat  ne  les  engageoit  a  rien,  l’age  en  auroit 
tenu  la  place.  Mais  quel  frein  avoient  les  jeunes 
gens  ? 

On  a  dit  que  depuis  la  mort  de  Merula,  (car 
Cesar  ne  fut  point  consacr£,)  la  place  de  flamen 
Dialis  resta  vuide  pendant  soixante  et  douze  ans. 
Est-il  vrai  ?  On  me  cite  les*  autorites  accablantes 
de  Su£tone,  de  Dion,  de  Tacite.  La  premiere  est 
la  plus  considerable,  puisque  le  110m  de  Su^tone 
reveille  l’idee  d’un  liistorien  assez  liardi  pour  ne  pas 
taire  les  plus  grandes  v6rit6s,  assez  instruit  pour 
n’en  pas  oublier  les  plus  petites.  Mais  Suetone  se 
contente  de  dire  qu’Auguste  r£tablit  plusieurs 
anciennes  c6r6monies,  et  entr’autres  l’emploi  de 
flamen  Dialis.  Dion  et  Tacite  disent  positive- 
ment  qu’il  n’y  eut  point  de  flamen  Dialis  entre 
Merula  et  celui  qu’Auguste  fit  61ire.  Mais  on  pent 
leur  opposer  le  t^moignage  positif  de  Ciceron  qui 
parloit  d’un  fait  qu’il  ne  pouvoit  ignorer.  “  Est  ergo 
flamen,” dit-il  au  s6nat  assemble,  “ut  Jovi,ut  Marti, 
ut  Quirino,  sic  divo  Julio  M.  Antonius.”  On  voit 

qu’il 
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qu’il  parle  d’un  flamen  actuel  et  non  point  dune  dig- 
nit6  presque  tomb£e  dans  l’oubli.  On  auroit  tort 
d’opposer  Cic^ron  k  lui-m&me,  et  dire  que  Cic^ron, 
dans  le  d^nombrement  qu’il  fait  du  college  des 
pontifes,  ne  parle  point  du  flamen  Dialis.  On 
auroit  tort  de  fixer  une  cause  particulikre  k  une 
omission  qui  pouvoit  en  avoir  cent  autres. 


vol.  y. 
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PRINCIPES 

DES  POIDS,  DES  MONNOIES,  ET  DES 
MESURES  DES  ANCIENS, 

A VEC  DES  TABLES  CONSTRUITES  SUR  CES  PRIXCirES. 

I. 

Il  est  des  Etudes  qui  n’augmentent  point  les  con- 
noissances,  ou  du  moins  ne  les  augmentent,  qu’en 
6cartant  ces  obstacles  dont  la  bizarrerie  des  homines 
en  a  Ii6riss6s  la  route  de  toutes  parts.  Telle  est 
l’6tude  des  langues,  utile  si  on  la  m6prise,  dange- 
reuse  si  on  1’admire.  La  difference  des  poids  et 
des  mesures  est  un  nouveau  langage,  aussi  barbare. 
et  plus  ridicule  que  les  autres.  Les  idees  d6cident 
des  mots,  I^Jais  pour  ces  signes  d’institution  les 
idees  sont  ou  seroient  facilement  les  memes.  Ce- 
pendant  puisqu’il  est  6tabli,  apprenons-la  (cette 
langue)  en  murmurant.  Elle  nous  servira  d’inter- 
prfcte  dans  la  geographic,  le  commerce,  et  ieco- 
nomique  des  anciens,  objets  intdressans  dont  la  con- 
noissance  nous  empechera  de  voir  dans  les  anciens 
des  sauvages  ou  des  demi-dieux. 

Jecris  en  Francois,  parcequ’on  y  a  assez  besoin 
de  quelque  chose  sur  ce  sujet,  pour  ne  pas  me 
chicaner  sur  sa  bont£.  Je  me  sers  sans  fa^on  des 
id£es  qui  m’ont  plues  chez  mes  devanciers.  Je 
les  ai  enchass^es  dans  les  miennes.  On  n’aura  pas 
de  peine  a  les  reconnoitre.  Voici  les  principaux 
auteurs  chez  qui  j’ai  puise. 


M.  Greaves 
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M.  Greaves  sur  le  Pied  et  Denier  Romain,  en  List?,  de* 
Anglois.  Petit  livre  mais  excellent.  M.  Greaves  gSves. 
possedoit  les  talens  d’un  bon  faiseur  d’expEriences. 

Exact  jijsqu’tt  la  superstition,  patient,  laborieux, 
habile,  et  sincere,  il  croyoit  n’avoir  rien  vu  dans 
un  objet  qu'il  n’y  eut  tout  vu.  On  peut  cependant 
faire  plus  de  fonds  sur  son  tEmoignage  que  sur  sa 
critique. 

M.  Eisenschidt  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris  Eisev- 
Veterum.  La  premiere  partie  est  fort  bonne.  Les  SCflIur' 
poids  y  soait  traitEs  avec  une  exactitude  qui  ne 
laissent  rien  a  dEsirer.  Mais  l’auteur  s’y  est  EpuisE. 

II  a  croquE  les  mesures  en  apprenti.  Rien  de 
plus  abrEgE  et  de  plus  vague  que  ce  qu’il  en  dit. 
L’ouvrage  estpourtant  estimable  par  la  comparaison 
de  toutes  les  mesures  et  les  poids  de  nos  jours. 

M.  Freret,  Essai  sur  les  Mesures  longues  des  fkeret. 
Anciens.  Voici  un  nom  qu’on  ne  doit  proferer 
qu’avec  respect.  M.  Freret  ne  dement  point  sa 
reputation  par  cet  ouvrage.  On  y  voit  une  Eru¬ 
dition  sure  qui  embrasse  toute  1’antiquitE,  une  sa- 
gacitE  qui  sait  concilier  les  apparences  les  plus  com 
tradictoires,  et  un  esprit  systEmatique  qui  rEunit 
tant  de  particules  Epar$es  dans  un  corps  bien  liE  et 
bien  soutenu. 

M.  de  la  Barre ,  sur  la  Livre  Romaine,  et  sur  de  la 
les  Mesures  anciennes  *  Le  rival  et  le  contre-part  Barre* 
de  M.  Freret.  II  avoit  plus  d’affectation  que  d’art, 
et  plus  d’obscuritE  que  de  profondeur.  Son  grand  * 

*  Mem.de  l’Academie  des  Belles-Lettres,  tom/viii.  p.  372.  et 
tom.  xix.  p.  512. 
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defaut  est  une  m6thode  des  plus  embarrass^es;  son 
grand  m6rite  consiste  en  quelques  idees  neuves  et 
hardies. 

M.  Arbuthnot ,  Table  des  Poids,  des  Mesares ,  et 
des  Monnoies  des  Aticiens,  en  Anglois .*  Auteur 
sans  pretensions  mais  non  sans  norite.  II  ne  veut 
point  donner  les  principes,  mais  son  livre  peut 
fournir  des  details  fort  utiles. 

M.  VEveque  Hooper.  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Ancient  Measures ,  particularly  the  Jewish ,  en 
Anglois.  L’ouvrage  de  cet  habile  homme  r6pand 
de  grandes  lumi&res  sur  le  sujet  qu’il  traite. 
Quelquefois  trop  subtil  dans  ses  recherches  il  pr&te 
aux  anciens  sa  propre  exactitude.  De  la  cube  d’une 
mesure  longue  mal  definie,  il  deduit,  souvent  sans 
autorit^s  et  par  les  calculs  les  plus  deiicats,  leurs 
poids  et  leurs  mesures  creuses.  Je  lui  reprocherois 
aussi  d’avoir  corrig-e  ses  auteurs  pour  se  fonder  sur  ses 
changemens  comme  sur  leurs  propres  paroles.  Il 
est  singulier  que  les  esprits  du  premier  ordre  ayent 
paru  ignorer  cette  rfegle  fondamentale  de  la  cri¬ 
tique. 

II. 

Nous  avons  trois  choses  k  rechercher  afin  de  fixer 
nos  idees.  1.  Le  rapport  des  mesures  anciennes 
avec  celles  de  notre  pays;  2.  La  proportion  de  celles 
de  chaque  peuple  de  Vantiquite  entr’elles ;  et  3. 
Leurs  parties  aliquottes.  Il  n’y  a  que  nos  yeux  et 
nos  instrumens  qui  puissent  nous  instruire  du  pre¬ 
mier  rapport.  Il  leur  faut  des  objets  sensibles  qui 


*  In  4to.  London.  17^7 . 
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portent  encore  l’empreinte  des  poids  ou  des  mesures 
anciennes.  Alors  le  parallele  devient  facile  et  as¬ 
sure.  Si  ces  monumens  6toient  assez  nombreux 
pour  nous  faire  connoitre  toutes  ces  mesures  et 
tous  ces  poids,  leur  proportion  reciproque  en  d6- 
couleroit  d’elle-m&me.  Ce  n’est  que  notre  disette 
qui  nous  oblige  de  recourir  aux  auteurs,  et  en  par- 
tant  de  quelque  monument  ancien,  comme  d’un 
point  fixe,de  calculer  leur  valeur  positive  par  leurs 
rapports  mutuels.  En  suivant  cette  methode  nous 
n’avons  point  a  craindre  des  erreurs  grossi&res, 
mais  il  faut  aussi  renoncer  a  une  exactitude  bien 
poussee.  Ces  proportions  6toient  rarement  l’ou- 
vrase  d’une  recherche  attentive  et  6clairee.  Eta- 

O 

blies  par  les  besoins  de  la  vie,  adoptees  par  l’igno- 
ranee,  consacrees  par  le  terns,  elles  se  ressentoient 
de  la  grossieret6  de  leur  origine.  D’ailleurs  les 
anciens  (disons-le  sans  fa^on)  6toient  moins  exacts 
que  nous.  Peu  rompus  dans  le  calcul,  gen£s  par 
la  forme  incommode  de  leurs  caractkres  num6- 
raux,  ils  n^gligeoient  les  fractions,  et  ne  rendoient 
que  les  nombres  entiers.  On  ne  doit  pas  cependant 
les  confondre  dans  une  m£me  classe.  L’ikiagi na¬ 
tion  enflammde  du  poete  se  refroidera-t-elle  par  une 
attention  a  des  objets  bas,  st£riles,  et  pour  elle 
inutiles.  Elle  n’en  parle  jamais,  ou  si  elle  en 
parle,  les  id£es  populaires  sont  les  siennes.  Les 
orateurs,  et  les  historiens  (plus  orateurs  que  les 
ndtres)  m6ritent  un  peu  plus  d’^gard.  Leur  but 
les  a  souvent  engages  h  s'instruire  plus  fond  dans 
ces  sujets  sans  lesquels  les  affaires  publiques  et 
l’histoire  ne  sont  qu’un  chaos.  Mais  ce  sont 
f  3  ceux,  . 
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ceux,  a  qui  leur  intEret  ou  leur  curiosity  ont  rendu 
nEcessaires  des  idEes  plus  approfondies  :  les  arpen- 
teurs,  les  architectes,  les  mEdeeins,  les  mathEma- 
ticiens,  qui  ont  les  droits  les  plus  dEcidEes  surno~ 
tre  confiance.  Cependaiit  eeux-ci  mEmes  doivent 
s’evanouir  a  1’approche  d’un  monument  original. 
Ces  auteurs  navoient  que  des yeux,  nous  enavons 
aussi,  et  il  vaut  mieux  nous  fier  auxnotres  qu’aux 
leurs.  * 

Les  parties  aliquottes  ne  peuvent  gueres  souffrir 
de  difficult^.  L’autoritE  les  Etablit,  la  nation  les 
co n  1101 1,  et  les  Ecrivains  ne  sauroient  varier  a  leur 
Egard.  On  ne  les  verra  ordinairement  que  dans  les 
tables. 

III. 

II  semble  qu’on  devroit  fixer  sans  peine  les  poids 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains.  Ces  poids  Etoient  les 
monnoies.  C’Etoient  autant  de  divisions  exactes 
de  la  mine  et  de  Yonce. 

M.  Greaves,  qui  avoit  examine  plusieurs  cen- 
taines  des  denier  s  qui  sont  encore  conserves  dans 
les  cabinets  d’ltalie,  les  trouvoit  gEnEralement  du 
poids  de  67  grains  Anglois  (741).  Le  PErc  Boute- 
roue  en  pesa  depuis  qui  alloient  k  7 5  grains,  et 
puisque  le  terns  et  la  cupidite  des  liommes  diminue 
le  poids  des  monnoies  plutdt  qu’ils  n’y  ajoutent, 
on  doit  toujours  s’en  tenir  k  la  plus  forte  Evaluation 
cornme  k  celle  qui  nous  est  parvenue  avec  la  moin- 
dre  alflration. 

L’once  Romaine  Etoit  composEe  de  sept  denier s. 

Les 
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Les  Romains  les  plus  EclairEs,  Celse,  qui  vivoit  du 
tems  de  TibEre,*  Pline,  pour  qui  l’antiquitE  Ro- 
maine  n’avoit  lien  d’inconnue,  sont  ceux  qui  nous 
en  assurent.  L’once  doit  done  peser  525  grains. 

On  a  voulu  conjecturer  que  le  premier  denier 
Consulaire  n’Etoit  que  la  sixiEme  partie  de  l’once. 
Lorsqu’on  nfen  produira  denouvelles  preuves,  Ton 
m’y  trouvera  docile ;  car  les  passages  dont  on  a 
voulu  s’appuyer  me  paroissent  des  plus  vagues  et 
des  plus  Equivoques. 

Mais  quoiqu’il  en  soit  de  ce  grand  denier,  il  est 
constant  qu’il  y  en  a  eu  de  plus  legers  que  le  sep- 
tiEme  de  l’once.  Pline  nous  apprend  qu’on  com- 
men^oit  a  diminuer  ce  poids.f  On  s’v  prenoit  in- 
sensiblement  et  comme  k  la  dErobEe.  Peu-a-peu 
le  denier  n’Etoit  plus  que  la  huitiEme  partie  de 
l’once.  Le  consentement  des  anciens  ne  permet 
pas  d’en  douter. 

On  a  conclu  avec  beaucoup  de  vraisemblance 
que  les  Romains,  a  Timitation  des  Grecs,  avoient 
fait  leur  monnoie  d’or,  leur  aureus ,  le  double  du 
denier  quant  k  son  poids.  Comme  il  s’est  conservE 
beaucoup  de  ces  aurei,  nous  en  tirerons  des  induc¬ 
tions  fort  utiles.  Le  premier  Etablissement  des 
aurei  Etoit  de  quarante  &  la  Iivre.  Les  plus  pe- 
sans  que  nous  connoissons  sont  de  124$  grains  An- 

*  Sed  et  antea  sciri  volo  in  uncid  pondus  denariorum  esse 
fieptem.  Cels.  1.  xv.  c.  1 7- 

•f  Miseuit  denario  triumvir  Antonius  ferrum;  alii  e  ponderc 
substrahunt  cum  sit  justum  octoginta  quatuor  e  libris  signari. — 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  9. 

f  4  glojs. 
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glois  (1471.)  On  pr6vientma  conclusion;  ces  aurei 
6toient  le  double  des  deniers  les  septikmes  de  l’once. 
Du  terns  de  Vespasien  et  de  ses  successeurs,  nous 
trouvons  des  aurei  de  108,  110,  et  114  grains  An- 
glois.  Les  deniers  doivent  etre  alors  de  54,  55,  et 
57  grains.  Le  premier  de  ces  nombres  nous  donne 
le  huiti&me  de  l’once.  Depuis  le  rbgne  de  Gor- 
dien,  les  empereurs,  ou  plutot  les  tyrans  ses  suc- 
cesseurs,  avilirent  de  plus  en  plus  la  gloire  et 
les  monnoies  des  Romains.  Probus,  qui  paroit 
comme  restaurateur  de  1’empire  dans  les  historiens 
aussi  bien  que  sur  les  medailles,  voulut  les  relever. 
Elies  retomb^rent  aprks  sa  mort.  Si  nous  prenons 
le  poids  moyen  des  aurei  depuis  Gallus  k  Hera- 
clius  nous  aurons  6 8  grains  Anglois.  Celui  du 
denier  seroit  de  34  (40i)  un  peu  plus  de  la  moiti6 
de  l’ancien  denier,  et  pas  la  troizibme  partie  de 
l’once.  J’ai  peine  a  croire  cependant  que  le  denier , 
comme  poids,  aitsuivi  toute  la  bizarrerie  de  ces  revo¬ 
lutions.  Les  auteurs  paroissent  n’en  avoir  connu 
que  deux.  II  etoit  le  septi&me  de  l’once.  II  en 
fut  ensuite  le  huitieme.  II  perdit  peu  aprbs  son  £ga- 
lite  avec  le  denier  monnoie,  demeurant  fixe  pen¬ 
dant  que  celui-ci  cliangeoit  d’un  jour  a  l’autre.  II 
en  a  6t6  ainsi  dans  tous  les  pays  de  l’Europe.  Du 
terns  de  Charlemagne  une  livre  de  compte  valoit 
une  livre  pesante  d’argent,  aujourd’hui  elle  n’en 
vaut  pas  la  centime  partie. 

Douze  onces  .faisoient  la  livre  Romaine.  La 
belle  occasion  d’^taler  de  l’6rudition,  puisque  la 
chose  est  des  plus  claires  et  des  mieux  connues. 
Un  savant  du  sikcle  pass6  ne  l’eut  pas  n6glig£e. 

Je 
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Je  me  contenterai  de  dire  qu’une  telle  livre  seroit 
de  6'300  grains ,  ou  de  10  onces  540  grains. 

Le  talent  6toit  compose  de  soixante  mines.  Tous 
les  talens,  tr&s  diff^rens  les  uns  des  autres,  gardoient 
cependant  la  meme  proportion  entr’eux.  Le  ta¬ 
lent  pesera  cinquantc-deux  limes  et  528  grains. 

Les  historiens  nous  ont  consent  ce  trait6  orgueil- 
leux  que  les  Romains  firent  signer  k  Antiochus. 
On  lui  impose  un  grand  tribut  qu’il  doit  payer 
en  talens  Attiques.  On  stipule  que  le  talent  pesera 
80  livres  Romaines.  Nous  aurons  un  talent  de  54 
limes  onze  onces.  La  difference  est  Rune  lime 
et  environ  dix  onces.  Je  con^ois  que  les  Romains, 
aussi  6clair6s  sur  leurs  int6r£ts  que  les  Germains, 
pr6f<6r£rent  les  vieilles  esp&ces  comme  les  plus  pe- 
santes,  mais  la  hauteur,  la  franchise  de  leur  con¬ 
duce  envers  Antiochus  n’auroit  jamais  pudescendre 
it  une  supercherie  de  banquier.  II  a  done  du 
exister  un  talent  Attique  du  poids  de  quatre-vingt 
livres  Romaines.  Sa  drachme  de  84  grains  me  pa- 
rott  m&me  la  drachme  de  Solon,  quoiqu’elle  perdit 
un  peu  de  son  poids  dans  les  terns  les  plus  recules. 

Le  commerce  et  l’empire  d’Ath&nes  donna  un 
grand  cours  a  ses  poids  et  monnoies,  et  Ton  con- 
vient  que  lorsqu’il  est  parle  de  talens  ou  de  drach- 
mes,  sans  autre  designation  exprim^eou  impliquee, 
e’est  toujours  de  cedes  de  l’Attique  qu’il  faut  l’en- 
tendre.  Elies  n’etoient  cependant  pas  les  plus  an- 
ciennes.  Trois  cens  ans  avant  Solon,  Phidon, 
tyran  d’Egine  et  d’Argos,  de  la  post6rit6  d’Her- 
cule,  regia  les  poids  du  Peloponn£se  et  le  premier 

fit 
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fit  battre  de  la  monnoie.*  Comme  elle  etoit  unique 
alors,  elle  eut  beaucoup  de  reputation.  Les  Atb6- 
niens  memes  s’en  servoient  en  la  m6prisant.  La 
drachme  d'Egine  etoit  la  paye  qu’on  donnoit  par 
jour  a  un  cavalier.  Elle  valoit  dix  de  ces  oboles 
dont  la  drachme  Attique  contenoit  six.  Le  talent 
d'Egine  pesoit  quatre-vingt  cinq  livres ,  onze  onces 
et  304  grains ,  et  sa  draclnne  1311  grains.  Lepoids 
des  tetradrachmes  qu’on  frappoitdans  cette  ile  sera 
de  5261.  Voici  pourquoi  j’ai  rapport^  cette  derniere 
valour.  II  n’est  gu&res  possible  de  s’amuser  beau- 
coup  a  ces  discussions,  sans  sacrifier  quelquefois  a 
ce  gout  de  conjecture,  la  plus  douce  recompense 
de  ses  travaux.  En  considerant  les  poids  Romains, 
leur  etat  isol£  me  surprit;  est-il  possible,  me  dis-je 
a  moi-m&me,  que  ce  peuple,  rainas  de  cent  autres 
peuples,  n’ait  emprunte  les  mesures  d’aucun  que 
nous  connoissons  ?  Les  nations  dont  le  sang  tou- 
jours  pur  a  couie  sans  melange  etranger  n’ont  pas 
dedaigne  ce  commerce,  si  propre  a  fixer  leurs  idees 
chancclantes  qui  ne  savoient  oil  s’arreter.  La  con- 
noissance  de  la  tetradraclime  d’Egine  me  les  rap- 
pela  ces  reflexions  plus  vivement.  Son  egalite 
avec  Vonce  Romaine  a  un  trois  centibne  prbs ,  me 


*  <E>E»5Wvof  ra  Apytiu v  rvp xvv&,  ra  tx  ptrpx  <7rotyxxrro$  ThhoTrovviixtoiert 
y.xt  vfifKravTos  pttyifx  $r>  EMflvwv  cnrcttTuv,  05  t^xyxrvxx;  ra?  HXitav 
uyuvo^trtxi.  xvrof  t  ty  0Xw/A7rnj  xyxvx  eQijxc.  Iierodot.  l.vi.  c.  12 7. 

Apy a?  ypxroiy  pLtrpx  pixt  rx$i/.x  7rpoT<>5  ttytvptv.  Euseb.  n.  121 J . 

Qttoay  0  Apytio$  ybyLiXpx  xpyvpsy  tv  Aiytyv)  tnoiycrty ,  Marmora 
Arundel. 

Mensuras  et  pondera  Pbidon  Argivus,  aut  Palamedes,  ut  ma- 
luit  Gellius.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  56. 
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paruttrop  precise  pour  la  rejetter  sur  le  hasard.  Jc 
me  confirmerois  dans  cette  id£e,  en  examinant  les 
canaux  par  lesquels  ce  poids  a  pu  p^netrer  jusqu’a 
Rome.  Ils  sont  tout  ouverts.  Quelques  annees 
apr£s  que  Phidon  eut  regl6  les  poids  du  P61opon 
nese,  une  colonie  de  Laced6noniens  passa  dans  le 
pays  des  Sabins.  Rien  ne  relive  autant  nos  id6es 
de  la  discipline  de  Lycurgue  que  cette  migration. 
Ces  exiles  aimerent  mieux  s’expatrier  que  de  s’y 
soumettre,  et  cependant  s’il  parut  des  Sybarites  a 
Sparta  ils  sembl^rent  des  Spartiates  a  Cures.  Les 
mceurs  dures  etaust&res  qu’ilscommuniquferent  aux 
Sabins  furent  longtems  l’admiration  des  Romains, 
L’union  de  ces  deux  derniers  peuples  fut  6troite 
d£s  le  commencement.  Tatius  et  ses  Sabins  s’en- 
corporfcrent  aux  Romains  de  Romulus.  Si  Ton 
trouve  ce  r&gne  trop  guerrier  pour  des  arrangemens 
de  police,  Numa,  son  successeur,  prince  pacifique 
et  Sabin,  doit  avoir  reg!6  les  poids,  et  s’il  l’a  fait, 
quel  module  a-t-il  pu  suivre  que  celui  de  sa  patrie  ? 

Passons  a  la  Palestine,  petit  pays,  mais  plus  connu 
que  les  vastes  contr^es  de  la  Tartarie.  Cette  course 
paroit  un  6cart,  mais  il  ne  Test  point.  Le  premier 
peuple  que  nous  trouvons  sur  ses  cotes,  ce  sont  les 
Ph^niciens,  dont  le  commerce  et  les  colonies  rem- 
plissoient  toutes  les  mers  depuis  les  Indes  jusqu’au 
clela  des  colonnes  d’Hercule,  et  rendoient  Tyr  et 
Sidon  les  entrepdts  de  1’univers.  Nous  devons 
nous  attendre  a  trouver  partout  les  vestiges  de 
leurs  poids.  Un  peuple  de  gucrriers  peut  m^priser 
ces  details,  mais  une  nation  de  commer^ans  en 
$entira  le  prix,  et  travaillera  k  les  £tablir  partout. 

Le 
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Le  talent  Tyrien  tioit  ou  double  ou  simple ,  celui-1^ 
composd  de  12,000  drachmes,  celui-ci  de  6000.  Hiti 
ron,  auteur  estim6,  et  qui  merite  de  l’6tre,  6gale 
le  talent  Attique  a  celui  de  Tyr ,  et  nous  donne  h 
connoitre  que  c’tioit  au  simple ;  la  drachme  de  la 
Phenicie  aura  le  meme  poids  que  celui  d’Ath&nes. 
II  est  assez  vraisemblable  que  Solon,  lui-m&me  nego¬ 
tiant,  avoit  cherch6  dans  sa  r6forme  des  poids  la 
plus  grande  facility  du  commerce. 

II  n’y  a  point  de  difficult^  a  supposer  que  Solon 
re£ut  ses  poids  des  Pheniciens,  dont  il  voyoit  les 
vaisseaux  tous  les  jours  dans  le  port  d’Athtiies. 
Mais  si  Ton  trouve  ce  trajet  encore  trop  long,  on 
peut  croire  qu’il  les  recut  en  droiture  de  File 
d’Eub£e,  voisine  de  F Attique,  et  dont  elle  tiroit 
beaucoup  de  bled.  Tout  au  moms  nous  engage 
k  croire  que  le  talent  d'Athhies,  celui  de  VEubSe, 
et  le  talent  simple  de  Tyr ,  tioient  tous  les  trois 
egaux.  Car  premierement,  lorsque  Darius  changea 
les  dons  gratuits  de  ses  sujets  en  tributs  r£gl6s,  il 
statua  qu’ils  payeroient  l’argent  en  talens  Babylo- 
niens,  et  For  en  talens  de  Vile  d'Eubbe*  Pourquoi 
ce  choix  singulier?  Un  roi  de  France  a-t-il  jamais 
fait  payer  la  taille  en  argent  de  Suisse?  L’Eubee 
tioit  peu  connue  dans  le  monde ;  bien  loin  d’etre 
sujette  a  Darius,  elle  lui  etoit  ennemie.  Encore 
une  fois,  pourquoi  ce  choix  ?  Ce  ne  peut  etre  que 
le  talent  de  quelque  province  de  l’empire  de  Da¬ 
rius,  talent  cti&bre,  mais  qu’Herodote  a  mieux 
aim6  exprimer  par  un  talent  Grec  qui  lui  tioit 


6gal. 


*  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  95. 
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£gal.  Cette  province  ne  pouvoit  &tre  la  Babylone. 
L’Egypte  commer^oit  trop  peu  avec  F6tranger 
pour  qu’on  pr6f£rat  ses  poicls.  La  Lydie  auroit  de 
grandes  pretensions.  Le  Pactole  rendoit  son  or 
c61£bre ;  c’6toit  meme  l’or  du  darique.  Mais  H6- 
rodote  avoit  trop  bien  fait  connoitre  la  Lydie  pour 
craindre  l’obscurit6  en  la  nommant  ici.  D’ailleurs 
qu’elle  liaison  entre  la  Lydie  et  l’Eub£e  ?  II  y  en 
avoit  beaucoup  entre  cette  lie  et  la  Ph6nicie. 
Cadmus  l’avoit  c6toy6  et  s’etoit  6tabli  dans  son  voi- 
sinage.  Palam&de,  dont  les  inventions  valurent 
plus  k  la  Grece,  que  la  valeur  de  cet  £cervel6 
Achille,  etoit  natif  de  cette  lie.  II  emprunta  ses 
lettres  de  la  Ph6nicie,  pourquoi  pas  ses  poids  ? 
Ilmen*.  j^es  ancjens  ne  frappoient  de  monnoies,  sur- 
tout  celles  d’or,  qui  ne  fussent  quelque  partie  alF- 
quotte  de  la  livre  du  talent.  Le  darique ,  6gal  k 
X aureus  d’Ath&nes,  6toit  la  trois  milli&me  partie 
dun  talent  d’or  Attique.  Cepcndant  les  rois  de 
Perse  n’ont  jamais  emprunt6  leur  monnoie  favorite 
d’une  petite  r£publique.  Si  le  talent  d’Ath&nes 
6toit  celui  de  Tyr,  il  n’y  a  plus  de  difficult^.  Ce 
n’est  pas  une  preuve,  mais  c’est  au  moins  un  pr£- 
juge  favorable.  III“ent*  Le  talent  d’Athfcnes  6toit 
£gal  k  celui'  de  Tyr.  Nous  venons  de  le  voir  chez 
Hieron.  Soixante-dix  mines  Attiques  faisoient  le 
talent  Babylonien .  Pollux  nous  Fapprend.  Soix- 
ante-dix  mines  Eubo'iques  faisoient  le  m&me  talent 
Babylonien  suivant  Herodote ;  la  consequence  est 
toute  simple. 

On  seroit  surpris  que  les  Juifs  eussent  d’autres 
poids  que  ceux  de  leurs  voisins,  ceux  de  la  Ph6- 

nicie 
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nicie  surtout.  Grossiers  et  ignorans  ils  devoient 
tout  aux  autres  peuples,  et  ne  leur  rendoient  qu’un 
vrai  m6pris  de  barbares.  Jos&phe,  Philon,  et  les 
Septante,  tous  instruits  dans  les  usages  de  leur  na¬ 
tion,  et  plus  en  £tat  que  leurs  concitoyens  d’en 
faire  la  comparison  avec  ceux  des  Strangers,  £ga- 
'  lent  tous  le  shekel  des  Hebreux  a  la  tetradrachme 
Attique ,  ou  a  la  didrachme  $  Alexandrie.  Trois 
mille  shekels  faisoient  le  talent  Jaif,  qui  ainsi  etoit 
£gal  a  12,000  drachmes  Attiques  ou  T}uiennes, 
e’est  a  dire  au  talent  double  de  Tyr.  M.  Hooper, 
■  toujours  profond,  a  voulu  examiner  I’dvaluationde 
Maimonides,  il  l’a  trouvee  n’etre  pas  fort  61oigri6e 
de  celle  de  Jos&phe;  et  meme  il  est  parvenu  a 
rendre  raison  de  cette  difference.  Mais  il  faut 
voir  tout  ce  morceau,  qui  est  un  chef-d’oeuvre  de 
la  critique,  dans  l’ouvrage  du  savant  6veque. 

Ces  poids  ont-ils  toujours  6t6  les  m£mes  ?  Les 
rabbins  pretendent  que  pendant  la  captivity,  ils 
emprunt&rent  ceux  des  Babyloniens  plus  pesans 
que  les  leurs  d’un  sixi&me.  Cette  adoption  paroit 
naturelle,  nous  verrons  qu’elle  a  eu  lieu  pour  les 
mesures.  Mais  comme  Jos£phe,  Philon  et  les 
Septante,  ne  font  point  connue,  le  t6moignage  de 
quelques  rabbins  post6rieurs  de  cinq  ou  six  cens 
ans,  et  justement  decries  pour  leurs  critiques,  ne 
peut  point  leur  etre  oppos6. 

Tout  ce  qu’on  peut  all£guer  en  faveur  du  senti¬ 
ment  des  rabbins,  ce  sont  quelques  shekels  con¬ 
serves,  dont  le  poids  est  £gal  a  219  grains  Anglois 
(258s),  un  peu  moins  d’une  demie-once  Romaine. 
]\lais  ces  pieces  sont  renvoy£es  par  les  savans  aux 
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derniers  terns  de  la  nation  Juive.  Alors  corame 
leur  tribut  aux  Romains  se  payoit  en  shekels,  il 
£toit  cle  leur  int6r6t  d’en  baisser  le  poids,  et  lien  ne 
seroit  autant  la  pillule  aux  yeux  de  leurs  maitres, 
que  de  leur  faire  croire  qu’ils  r^tablissoient  le  she¬ 
kel  de  leurs  anciens  rois,  shekel  dont  le  poids  etoit 
pr£cis£ment  la  demie-once  Romaine.  II  n’en  fal- 
loit  pas  davantage  a  un  antiquaire  pour  faire  sortir 
les  deux  nations  d’une  meme  souche.  Telle  est  la 
conjecture  de  M.  Hooper.  Elle  est  ing£nieuse. 
Mais  je  doute  que  les  Romains  se  fussent  si  fort 
enorgueillis  de  cette  parente.* 

Lorsqu’ Alexandre  jetta  les  fondemens  d’Alex- 
andrie  il  se  proposoit  d’y  transporter  tout  le  com¬ 
merce  du  monde.  11  vouloit  la  mettre  a  la  place 
de  Tyr  qu’il  venoit  de  d£truire.  Pour  que  les  na¬ 
tions  ne  s’appenmssent  d’autre  changement  que  de 
celui  du  lieu,  il  £toit  naturel  qu’il  n’alt^rat  point 
les  poids  de  l’ancien  entrepot.  Il  ne  le  fit  point. 
Le  talent  d’Alexandrie  contenoit  deux  fois  celui 
d’Ath&nes  et  £toit  6gal  au  double  talent  de  Tyr. 

On  verra  dans  les  tables  quelques  autres  talens 
moins  connus,  le  Corinthien,  le  Rhodien,  le  Syrien, 
&c.  Je  ne  parlerai  pas  encore  des  talens  d’Homfcre. 

*  Ecoutons  Ciceron  ;  que  cet  orateur  nous  instruise  des  senti- 
mens  des  Romains  h.  legard  de  ce  peuple  choisi.  “  Stantibus 
Hierosolymis,  pacatisque  Judceis,  tarnen  istorum  religio  sacrorum 
a  splendore  hujus  imperii,  gravitate  nominis  nostri,  majorum 
institutis,  abhorrebat.^  Nunc  vero  hoc  magis,  quod  ilia  gens,  quid 
de  imperio  nostro  sentiret,  ostendit  armis:  quam  caraDiis  immor- 
talibus  esset  ostendit  armis,  quod  est  victar  qudd  elocata,  quod 
servata.”  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 
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Peut-&tre  ne  seroit-il  pas  difficile  d’6tendre  ses 
conqu&tes,  et  en  rassemblant  les  passages  6pars  des 
voyageurs  et  des  missionnaires,  de  fixer  les  poids  des 
Turcs,  des  Arabes,  des  Persans,  des  Indiens,  des 
Chinois,  des  Japponois,  &c.  mais  a  quoi  aboutiroit 
cette  connoissance  ?  Attendons  que  les  travaux  de 
nos  savans  ayent  enrichi  la  literature  des  Merits  de 
ces  peuples.  Alors  cette  connoissance  deviendra 
n^cessaire.  Aujourd’hui  elle  seroit  p6nible  et  sans 
fruit. 

Arr£tons-nous  un  moment.  Quelques  centaines 
de  monumens,  et  deux  proportions  des  plus  simples, 
nous  ont  conduits  a  la  connoissance  de  la  livre  Ro- 
maine.  Comparons-la  avec  quelques  livres  de  fer 
qui  nous  sont  demeur^es.  La  plupart  sont  fort  en- 
dommag^es.  Des  deux  les  plus  entires  on.d&lui- 
roit  une  livre  de  10  onces  408  grains.  La  difference 
est  de  1 32  grains.  Elle  ne  m’etonne  point.  Ces 
livres,  quoique  les  moins  rong^es,  devoient  n£an- 
moins  avoir  perdu  de  leur  poids. 

Le  conge  Farnlse  est  c61&bre  parmi  les  anti- 
quaires.  Je  ne  le  suis  point  assez  pour  croire 
qu’une  providence  toute  particulibre  a  veill6  a  sa 
conservation;  je  sais  seulement  qu’il  existe  k 
Rome  dans  le  palais  des  Dues  de  Parme.  Une  in¬ 
scription  grav£e  sur  le  dehors  nous  apprend  qu’il 
contenoit  le  poids  de  dix  livres,  et  les  anciens  sont 
d’accord  que  e’etoit  dix  livres  d’eau  ou  de  vin  pur. 
M.  Auzout  de  l’Acad&nie  des  Sciences  l’ayant 
rempli  d’eau  de  fontaine,  trouva  pour  le  poids  de 
sa  capacity,  62,760  grains.  La  livre  Romaine  en 
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aura  6276  et  Vonce  523.  Cet  accord,  afor  a  pr£s, 
avee  la  livre  trouv£e  par  les  deniers,  doit  faire 
6vanouir  le  moindre  soup^on.  S’il  valoit  la  peine 
de  choisir  entre  les  deux  livres,  je  pr6f<6rerois  celle 
des  deniers.  L’op6ration  est  plus  simple. 

On  vient  de  voir  un  syst^me  clair  et  suivi.  II 
n’est  fond6  que  sur  les  monumens,  combines  avec 
les  6crivains  du  bon  terns.  Ceux  du  Bas  Empire, 
Fannius,  Dioscorides,  Galien,  &c.  nous  6gareroient, 
si  nous  les  prenions  pour  nos  guides.  Ils  6tablis- 
sent  pour  fondement  de  leurs  hypotheses,  l’£galit6 
du  denier  non-seulement  avec  la  drachme  de  leurs 
jours  mais  encore  avec'celle  du  terns  de  Solon.  II 
est  de  fait  que  ces  deux  poids  diffi&roient  au  moins 
d’un  treizi&me.  D’ailleurs  ces  auteurs,  moiti£ 
Grecs  moiti£  Romains,  alt&rent  les  coutumes  des 
deux  nations  en  tachant  de  les  coneilier,  et  se 
plaignent  alors  des  t6n&brcs  dont  ils  se  sont  cnve- 
lopp^es.*  A  tout  moment  ils  se  r^p&tent,  ils  se 
contredisent  les  uns  les  autres,  et  eux-m&mes;  et 
vous  sentez  a  chaque  ligne  qu’ils  n’ont  jamais  con- 
sult6  les  meilleurs  de  tous  les  livres,  les  ^talons  des 
poids.  On  a  6t6  assez  bon  pour  chercher  les  rai¬ 
sons  de  leur  6garement,  et  pour  leur  preter  des  in¬ 
terpretations  qu’ils  ne  meritent  point,  et  dont  ils 
sont  assez  peu  susceptibles.j' 

IV. 

*  Dioscorides  dit  que  le  conge  pesoit  sept  censvingt  drachmes. 
Nous  savons  qu’il  tenoit  au  moins  huit  cens  quarante  deniers ; 
cependant  un  moment  auparavant  il  avoit  egale  la  drachme  au 
denier. 

t  M.  Hooper  adopte  une  idee  de  M.  Greaves  qui  pense  que 
lorsque  ces  ecrivains  parlent  de  la  drachme  comrae  le  huitieme 
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IV. 

Les  Grecs  furent  longtems  un  peuple  sans  coin-, 
rnerce  et  sans  police ;  occupy  de  leurs  guerres,  ou 
plutdt  de  leurs  brigandages,  ils  n^gligeoient  tous 
les  arts.  Un  tel  peuple  devoit  se  soucier  assez 
peu  de  precision  dans  les  poids  qui  ne  sont  que  les 
moyens  du  commerce.  Aussi  seroit-il  difficile 
de  les  appr^cier  au  juste. 

Solon,  le  premier  des  legislateurs  en  grand,  car 
Lycurgue  ne  fit  attention  qu’^  un  seul  objet,  la 
discipline  militaire;  ce  Solon,  dis-je,  trouvant  l’dtat 
d’Athknes  ob£re  de  dettes,  baissa  les  poids  et  les 
esp&ces  d’un  quart.  Cette  raison  a  pu  l’y  engager  ; 
mais  je  ferai  voir  dans  la  suite  quelle  n’a  pas  dft 
6tre  la  seule. 

II  n’existe  qu’une  seule  drachme ,  le  poids  de  la 
Grkce  sur  laquelle  tousles  autres  se  r6gloient;  M. 
Greaves  l’avoit  trouv£e  dans  la  Mer  Noir:  elle 
pesoit  66  grains  Anglois  (78 £). 

Nos  principes  cependant  seroient  mal-appuy6s, 
si  nous  n’avions  qu’une  seule  ressource.  Dans  la 
critique  comme  dans  la  physique,  une  seule  expe¬ 
rience  ne  doit  jamais  suffire.  Mille  causes  6tran- 
gkres  peuvent  s’y  m&ler,  dont  la  moindre,  en  cor- 
rompant  sa  puret£,  nous  £gareroit  dans  notre  re¬ 
cherche. 

de  l’orHpe,  ils  n’entendent  point  l’once  Romaine,  mais  une  once 
que  les  Atheniens  compostsrent  h  limitation  de  leurs  maitres.- 
Mais  ce  syst&me  ne  les  sauve  point.  Si  la  drachme  suivit  les  revo¬ 
lutions  du  denier,  pourquoi  l’ont-ils  ignoree?  Si  elle  ne  les  a  pas 
suivies,  pourquoi  les  egaler? 
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Heureusement  pour  nous  les  Grecs  frappoient 
dsstetradi'achmes,  ou  des  pieces  de  quatre drachm es. 
M.  Greaves,  en  vit  beaucoup  dans  son  voyage  de 
l’orient.  II  s’attachoit  sur-tout  &  ceux  qu’il  d£ter- 
roit  dans  des  lieux  £cart£s  ou  la  curiosity  des 
Europ^ens  n’avoit  pas  encore  enseign6  la  mauvaise 
foi  et  l’imposture.*  Ceux  qiii  paroissoient  les 
plus  parfaits  s’accordoient  a  lui  donner  268  grains 
Anglois  ( 316).  Nous  avons  done  une  drachme  de 
67  grains  Anglois  (79 )•  Une  demie-drachme  et 
un  obole  ne  font  qu’appuyer  ce  r^sultat. 

Nous  avons  soup<;onn6  que  la  monnoie  dor  des 
Romains  pesoit  deux  de  leurs  deniers.  Nous  sa- 
vons  que  cbez  les  Grecs  elles  pesoient  deux 
drachmes  Attiques.  Polluxf  et  HesychiusJ  en 
sont  mes  garans.  Je  ne  dis  riendes  dariques.  M. 
Greaves  n’en  avoit  jamais  vu,  et  quoique  M.  l’Abbe 
Barthelemi  m’apprend  le  titre  dune  de  ces  mon- 
noies  conserve  dans  le  cabinet  du  roi,  il  ne  dit 
rien  du  poids.  Une  monnoie  d'or  de  Philippe  p&se, 
suivant  Snellius,  1342  grains  Anglois,  (1 59)  et  une 
autre  d*  Alexandre  1331  grains  Anglois  (158.)  La 
drachme  de  celli-ci  est  de  79  grains,  de  celle-D 
d’environ  791 •  Qu’un  Anglois  done  se  tienne 
assur£  que  la  drachme  de  Solon  £toit  de  67  grains ; 
qu’un  Francois  l’appre^ie  &  73  grams.§ 


*  Greaves’s  Miscellanies.  Tom/i.  p.  26 1. 
t  5  rzryg  hjo  nyi  $  Arlma?.  L.  iv.  c.  24. 

J  TIoXsf*xg%o$  <f)rt <r»  $vi/xcrQxt  rov  ygvxav  irxgx  ro»;  Attixoij  fyxpQAZS 
$vo.  r»jy  ra  xgvcu  tyxpQtyy,  vopto-fAXToi;  agyvgm  fyxpQtxt;  <?ckx. 
Hesych.  in  voce  X^vau<i. 

$  Histoire  de  l’AcadSmie  des  Belles  Lettres.  Tom.  xxi.  p.  24. 
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Dans  les  terns  post^rieurs  les  draclimes  perdirent 
de  leur  poids.  Ils  devinrent  £gales  aux  deniers. 
II  n’6xiste  point  de  ces  drachmes  nouvelles  qu’on  h. 
pu  commencer  a  frapper  vers  l’an  deux  cent  cin- 
quante  avant  J6sus  Christ,  et  cette  perte,  qui  n’6toit 
point  singuliere,  vu  le  petit  nombre  de  ces  esp&ces 
qui  nous  est  parvenu,  a  fait  soup^onner  a  MM. 
Greaves  et  Eisenschidt* * * §  que  cette  6galite  n’existoit 
point,  ou  du  moins  qu’elle  n’&oit  qu’une  6galit6 
arbitraire  et  d’echange.f  Les  t^moignages  qui 
l’6tablissent  me  paroissent  n^anmoins  des  plus  d£- 
cisifs.  Celse,  dont  on  connoit  l’habilet^,  la  donne 
d’une  maniere  a  faire  voir  qu’il  les  avoit  compares 
avec  toute  cette  exactitude  si  n£cessaire  et  si  peu 
commune,  dans  les  operations  d&icates  de  la  m£de- 
cine.J  Pline§  et  Galien||  l’appuyent  sans  paroitre 
le  suivre.  Jc  ne  parle  point  de  tous  les  histori- 

*  M.  Eisenschidt  produit  une  tetradrachme  de  333  grains. 
La  drachme  en  auroit  83£.  Mais  cette  Evaluation  s’ecarte  trop 
de  toutes  les  autres.  Peut-Etre  qu’a  l’occasion  de  quelque 
grand  evenement  on  avoit  frappe  des  drachraes  plus  pesantes. 
Peut-ctre  aussi  qu’on  vouloit  les  ramener  h  leur  ancien  poids. 
V.  Eisenschidt,  p.  42. 

f  V.  Greaves’s  Miscellanies,  tom.  i.  p.  285.  Eisenschidt  de 
Ponderibus  Veterum,  p.  44. 

|  Unius  inde  denarii  pondus  dividi  a  me  in  partes  sex  ( sciri 
voloj,  ut  idem  in  uncia  denarii  habeam,  quod  Graeci  habeant 
in  eo  quem  Ofiohov  appellant,  id  autem  ad  nostra  pondera  relatum 
paullo  plus  dimidio  scrupulo  facit.  Cels.  L.  v.  c.  15. 

§  Drachma  Attica  denarii  argentei  habet  pondus.  Plin.  L. 
xxi.  c.  34. 

||  IJ§o3>jXov  on  TuyojAtv  vvv  Toumif  «ir#>T£(,  amg 

Pupum  faiugiov  ovopci%tj(Tiv.  Galen.  L.  viii.  de  Composit.  Medica¬ 
ment. 
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ens.  Leur  noms  grossiroicnt  la  nu6e  des  t6noins, 
sous  y  ajouter  beaucoup  d’6vidence.  Nous  pou- 
vons  conclure  aussi  que  la  drachme  Attique  a 
suivi  le  sort  du  denier  Romain,  et  qu’il  est  devenu 
la  liuitikme  partie  de  l’once  Romaine  vers  le  terns 
de  Vespasien.  Nous  pouvons  le  conclure  puisque 
les  £crivains  tiennent  toujours  le  meme  langage  par 
rapport  k  leur  egalit6. 

Cent  drachmes  faisoient  la  mine.  Elle  pesoit 
done  treize  onces  et  412  grains.  Le  savant  M. 
Hooper  pretend  deviner  la  mine  par  une  voie  assez 
d6tourn£e.  La  cube  de  la  spithame  Grecque  lui 
a  donn6  une  mine  assez  peu  6Ioignee  de  la  notre.* 
Mais  de  qui  a-t-il  appris  la  liaison  de  la  spithame 
et  de  la  mine?  De  personne. 

v. 

Jusqu’ici  nos  id£es  ont  6te  simples :  des  objets 
mat&iels  jug£s  sur  le  rapport  de  nos  sens.  A  pre¬ 
sent  il  nous  faut  suivre  et  decomposer  toutes  ces 
combinaisons  que  l’imagination  des  homines,  guidee 
par  leurintetet,  leur  a  sugg£r6es.  “  Etablissez,”leur 
a-t-elle  dit,  “  un  instrument  commun  du  commerce. 
N’^changez  plus  le  bled  contre  la  laine;  mais 
echangez  le  bled  et  la  laine  contre  cet  instrument 
qui  devra  son  prix  i\  votre  consentement  mutuel. 
Un.seul  de  ces  instrumens  ne  vous  suffira  point. 
Celui  du  commerce  en  gros  seroit  peu  susceptible 
de  division  dan’s  les  menus  details;  et  la  meSure  de 
ceux-ci  rebuteroit  le  comm  errant  en  gros  par  son 

*  6810  grains  Anglois,  (SOSO).  V.  Hooper,  p.  49. 
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poids  incommode.  Fouillez  dans  les  entrailles  de 
la  terre.  Elies  vous  fourniroht  des  mineraux  assez 
maniables,  assez  rares  et  assez  durables  pour  deve- 
nir  cet  instrument  que  vous  cherchez.”  De  lk  est 
nee  la  valeur  de  Yor  et  de  Y  argent,  valeur  d’insti- 
tution  que  Pline  a  eu  tort  d’envisager  coniine  la 
racine  de  tous  les  vices.  L’avarice,  l’injustice, 
l’usure  n’ont  jamais  plus  d6sol6  la  soci6te  que 
parmi  les  premiers  Romains.  L’objet  de  leur  cu¬ 
pidity  ytoit  dix  livres  d’airain  ou  un  troupeau  de 
boeufs:  celui  de  leur  posterity  mille  livres  d’or. 
Voila  toute  la  difference. 

Le  prix  de  toute  marchandise  dypend  de  deux 
choses;  de  sa  rarete,  et  da  besom  reel  ou  imagi- 
ngire  quon  en  a.  La  derni^re  de  ces  causes  n’a 
jamais  pu  influer  sur  le  prix  de  Tor  et  de  l’argent. 
Avides  de  ces  mytaux  precieux,  les  homines  se 
sont  toujours  persuadys,que  l’ahondance,  les  plaisirs, 
et  les  arts  marchoient  a  leur  suite.  C’est  pourquoi, 
comme  je  ne  pourrois  attribuer  la  pauvrety  d’un 
peuple  a  sa  philosophic,  je  conclurois  hardiment, 
qu’il  ytoit  destituy  d’industrie,  qu’il  ne  savoit  ni 
travail  ler  ses  mines,  ni  s’ouvrir  des  mines  encore 
plus  intarissables  par  son  commerce  et  ses  manu¬ 
factures.  Cependant  quoique  cette  erreur  popu- 
laire  nous  serve  de  guide  dans  l’histoire,  c’est  tou¬ 
jours  une  erreur.  Si  la  quantity  d’or  et  d’argent 
dans  un  pays  augmente  de  dix  fois,  toutes  les 
commodites  de  la  vie  hausseront  d’autant,  et  ce 
peuple  se  trouvera  dans  le  inline  ytat  qu’aupara- 
vant.  Ce  n’est  pas  que  les  princes  ayent  tort  de 
s’intyresser  un  peu  a  cette  richesse  numyraire.  Un 
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particular  est  riche'par  la  proportion  de  ses  revenus 
ayec  ceux  de  ses  concitoyens.  Une  soci6t6  s’est 
compare  a  ses  voisins,  et  dans  les  conjonctures  ou 
leurs  iht^rets  l^ciproques  les  unissent  ou  les  divi- 
.sent,  les  tr6sors  tiendront  souvent  lieu  de  forces. 
Ils  soudoyeront  les  troupes  des  nations  plus  belli- 
queuses  et  plus  pauvres.  Leurs  possesseurs  s’en 
serviront  dans  leurs  guerres  et  dans  leurs  n^gocia- 
tions.  Ces  d6penses,  il  est  vrai,  feront  sortir  cet 
argent  de  leur  pays,  et  les  r&Luiront  bientdt  au 
niveau  de  leurs  voisins:  mais  aussi  s’ils  ont  su 
profiter  du  moment  de  leur  superiority  ils  sont 
devenus  leurs  maitres.  Je  ne  connois  que  la 
Chine  qui  ait  fermye  ses  mines  d’argent  La  rai¬ 
son  en  est  sensible,  et  fait  f61oge  de  ce  peuple  de 
16gislateurs.  Isolde  dans  l’univers,  la  Chine  ignore 
la  richesse  relative  et  le  commerce  Stranger.  L’aug- 
mentation  ou  la  diminution  des  m^taux  n’intyres- 
sent  nullement  le  commerce  intyrieur  et  les  arts. 

On  compare  l’or  et  l’argent  avec  les  objets  de  sa 
d£pense.  On  les  compare  encore  entr’eux,  pour 
fixer  leur  valeur  proportionnelle.  En  Angleterre  et 
en  Espagne,  cette  proportion  est  d'un  d  quinze. 
En  France  et  dans  le  reste  de  l’Europe  d'un  cl  qua- 
torze  et  demi.  Parmi  les  anciens  la  proportion  la 
plus  commune  £toit  celle  d'un  d  un,  Ces  variations 
arr£tent,  d£s  le  premier  pas,  quiconque  veut  fixer 
les  monnoies  des  anciens  d’une  manure  raisonn£e. 
Nous  exprimons  le  prix  de  toutes  les  marchandises 
par  une  quantity  dyterminye  d’or  ou  d’argent.  Com¬ 
ment  exprimerons-nous  la  valeur  de  ces  minyraux? 
La  dyduire  de  leur  proportion,  n’est  qu’un  cercle 
o  4  vicieuJS 
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vicieux  qui  n’instruit  point.  Prendrons-nous  l’ex- 
pression  de  cette  valeur  comme  elle  est  fix6e  parmi 
nous?  Ce  seront  au  moins  des  id£es  connues. 
Mais  alors  de  quel  point  doit-on  partir?  Si  nous 
prenons  For,  l’argent  calcul6  en  proportion  d6ci- 
male  vaudra  plus  que  cliez  nous.  Si  c’est  l’argent, 
l’or  vaudra  moins.  En  un  mot  l’argent  6toit-il  plus 
rare  chez  les  anciens,  ou  l’or  etoit-il  plus  commun 
que  chez  nous  ?  Dans  1'incertitude  il  faudroit  se 
determiner  pour  l’argent;  ct  le  compter  au  taux 
qui  a  lieu  parmi  nous.  Ce  m6tal  a  toujours  entre 
dans  le  commerce  comme  moyen  principal,  pen¬ 
dant  que  l’orn’a  souvent  6t6  considere  que  comme 
une  marchandise  pr^cieuse.  Mais  j’aimerois  en¬ 
core  mieux  embrasser  ce  parti  par  raison  que  par  116- 
cessit6.  Le  champ  est  vastc,  nos  connoissances 
l£g£res ;  la  comparaison  ne  pent  etre  que  vague ; 
ccpendant,  je  ne  crains  pas  de  l^baucher.  1 .  L’Af- 
rique  doit  renfermer  dans  son  sein  des  tr^sors  im- 
menses.  Le  pays  le  plus  fecond  en  or  que  nous 
connoissons,  c’est  la  Guin^e.  Mais  enfin  la  ja¬ 
lousie  des  natifs  nous  a  interdit  l’approche  des 
mines ;  nous  recueillons  dans  les  rivieres  et  sur  le 
hold  de  la  mer  les  paillettes  d’or  que  les  torrens  des 
montagnes  out  entrances  dans  leur  course.  Nous 
y  puisons  des  richesses  im menses.  Les  anciens 
ignoioient  cette  cdtc,  mais  sur  ccllc  de  Sofala  a 
1’orient  de  i’Afrique,  ils  avoient  des  mines  aujour- 
d’hui  perduesou  6puisecs.  Salomon,  roi  des  Juifs, 
en  fira  dans  une  seule  ann£e  665  talens  d’or.  Un 
poete  cut  dit  de  l’ancienne  Arabie  qu’elle  n’6toit 
qu’un  morceau  d’or  massif.  Un  historien  exact 
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nous  apprend  que  For  y  dtoit  commun  k  un  tel 
point,  qu’il  etoit  k  Fargent  comme  deux  k  un,  et 
comme  trois  k  un  au  fer.  Mais  F  Antique — ne 
devons-nous  pas  nos  vices  et  nos  richesses  a  Co- 
lomb?  II  est  vrai:  tous  les  autres  pays  doivent  le 
ceder  au  nouveau  monde  pour  les  mines  d’argent; 
mais  pour  celles  dor  FAfrique  l’emporte  de  beau- 
coup.  Tel  est  au  moins  le  sentiment  d’Acoste,  ob- 
servateur  savant  et  laborieux.  Acoste  vecut  avant  la 
d£couverte  des  mines  du  Brasil,  mais  celles-ci  Font 
ete  depuis  trop  peu  de  terns,  pour  avoir  encore 
chang6  le  syst&me  des  esp&ces  en  Europe.  Si  nous 
arr£tons  la  vue  sur  les  extr&nites  de  l’orient  nous 
verrons  que  1‘Inde  enricbissoit  les  anciens,  autant 
qu’elle  nous  appauvrit.  Les  Persans  et  les  Grecs 
de  la  Bactriaue,  par  les  conqu&tes  et  par  le  commerce, 
s’attiroient  les  tr^sors  que  la  nature  avoit  prodigues 
k  ses  foibles  habitans..  Ces  nations  voisines  avoient 
des  besoins  mutuels,  et  les  esp£ces  passoient  cbez 
la  plus  industrieuse.  Ce  commerce  maritime  si 
lucratif  &  quelques  uns,  mais  si  fatal  a  nos  riches¬ 
ses,  n’a  commence  que  sous  les  Ptol6m£es;  les 
Romains  en  out  senti  les  effets;  mais  les  poisons 
lents  ne  d^truisent  le  temperament  que  peu-a-peu; 
le  ndtre  le  seroit  deja,  si  le  midi  et  l’occident  ne 
reparoient  pas  en  partie  ce  que  Forient  engloutit. 

A  juger  sur  cet  expose,  les  avantages  paroissent 
balances;  on  ciecijcleroit  volontiers  que  nous  re- 
cevons  plus  dor  et  que  les  anciens  depensoient 
moins.  Mais  nous  avons  oublie  une  circonstance 
qui  fait  pencher  la  balance  de  leur  c6te.  Dans  le 
travail  ingrat  et  difficile  des  mines,  ce  n’est  point 

la 
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la  m6me  chose  de  les  aller  cherclier  sous  un  eiel 
etranger  ou  chez  un  peuple  barb^re,  et  de  les  pos- 
sdder  au  coeur  de  sa  patrie.  Nos  climats  £toient 
autrefois  remplis  d’or.  La  terre,  les  rivieres  nous 
en  prodiguoient  k  pleines  mains.  A  present  nous 
n’en  avons  point.  Le  Tage  n’est  plus  un  fleuve 
d’or  quc  pour  les  poetes.  Nous  chercherions 
vainement  en  Espagne  et  en  France  ces  mines 
dont  les  Lusitaniens  et  les  Astures  tiroient  chaque 
ann^e  vingt  mille  livres  d’or,  et  qui  remplirent  le 
tresor  sacr£  de  Thoulouse  de  cent  mille  livres 
d’or.  Une  seule  mine  dans  la  Dalmatie  rendoit  jour 
par  jour  cinquante  livres  d’or,  oupar  ann£e  dix-huit 
mille  deux  cens  cinquante.  Le  seul  travail  de 
quelques  mines  en  Lydie  avoit  valu  a  Pythias 
quatre  millions  de  dariques.  La  magnificence  des 
anciens  en  ouvrages  d’or  est  encore  une  preuve  de 
leur  richesse.  Je  n’en  donnerai  qu’un  exemple ; 
je  le  puise  chez  Diodore  de  Sicile,  dont  on  n’a 
jamais  soup^onne  ni  le  jugement  ni  la  fid61it£. 
Dans  une  tour  du  temple  de  Belus  a  Babylone, 
l’on  voyoit  les  statues  de  Jupiter,  de  Junon,  et 
de  Rh66  avec  un  grand  attirail,  le  tout  d’or  massif, 
et  du  poids  de  63fi0  talens  Babyloniens,  ou  de  trois 
cens  quatre-vingt-un  mille  six  cens  livres  pesantes.* 
Ces  tr&ors,  et  tant  d’autres  enfouis  depuis  dans  cc 

*  Voyez  la  description  detaillee  de  ces  tresors  chez  Diodore 
de  Sicile,  1.  ii.  c.  9-  h-es  6360  talens  d’or  font,  suivant  la 
proportion  ancienne,  16,204,900/.  monnoie  d’Angleterre,  ou 
381,600,000/.  argent  de  France.  Suivant  les  proportions  moder- 
nes  ce  seroit  24,307,350/.  de  celle-tt,  et  553,320,000/.  de  ce. 
lui-ci. 
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temple  depuis  bien  cles  si£cles,  sortirent  enfin  pour 
animer  la  circulation.  Xerxes,  a  son  retour  de  la 
Gr£ce,  enleva  toutes  ces  offrandes,  etparun  revers 
moins  Strange  cliez  les  anciens  que  chez  nous,  la 
soci£t6  s’enrichit  au  d^pens  de  la  superstition :  car 
les  anciens,  peu  cons^quens  dans  leurs  devotions, 
elevoient  des  temples  d’une  main  et  les  pilloient  de 
l’autre.  Plus  d’un  riche  dans  l’antiquit6  eut  pu 
repondre  avec  le  v6t6ran  d’ Auguste,  “  Seigneur, 
vous  voyez  ma  fortune,  elle  6toit  autrefois  la  jambe 
de  la  D6esse  Anaitis.” 

II.  Envisageons  les  richesses  des  anciens  sous  un 
autre  point  de  vue,  nous  nous  affennirons  dans  nos 
premiers  sentimens.  Si  la  difference  de  la  propor¬ 
tion  venoit  de  la  raret£  d’argent  parmi  eux,  nous 
sommes  plus  riches  d’or  d’un  -tiers ;  si  la  grande 
quantity  d’or  y  donnoit  lieu,  les  anciens  l’6toicnt 
d’autant.  Un  homme  instruit  dans  l’antiquite 
adoptera  sans  balapcer  la  demifere  des  alternatives, 
et  c’est  avec  plaisir  que  je  vois  les  id6es  du  savant 
Prideaux  si  conformes  aux  miennes.*  Parcourons 


*  Peut-Stre  que  quelqu’un,  frappe  des  sommes  dont  je  vais 
parler,  croira  que  sans  choix  et  sans  critique,  j’ai  ramasse  tout 
ce  qui  pouvoit  relever  les  richesses  de  l’antiquite  :  il  se.trompe- 
roit.  Lorsque  dans  les  grands-empires,  dans  les  pays  riches  par 
le  commerce  ou  par  les  mines,  je  vois  des  tresors  immenses,  . 
j’aime  mieux  expliquer  mes  auteurs  que  de  les  contredire. 
Mais  le  tresorier  meme  de  David  ne  me  persuaderoit  jamais  que 
son  maitre  enleva  des  villages  des  Philistins  etudes  Moabites  cent 
mille  talens  d'or  et  un  million  de  talens  d'argent  (870,000,000 
livres  sterling);  et  l'autorite  d’un  Zonare,  Grec  du  Bas  Empire, 
ne  m'engageroit  jamais  a  croire  que  le  tresor  de  Constantinople 
renfermoit  200,000  talens  d’or  (502,600,000  livres  sterling.) 

quel- 
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quelques  exemples  qui  nous  fassent  sentir  combien 
il  avoit  raison.  Les  richesses  quc  Kouli-Khan 
trouva  dans  les  Indes,  ce  gouffre  de  notre  argent, 
n’approchoient  point  de  celles  que  Cyrus,  vain- 
queur  de  l’Asie  et  le  prince  le  plus  gen^reux  de  son 
terns,  emporta  des  pays  conquis ;  .celles-ci  montoi- 
ent  k  trente-trois  mille  livres  d’or  et  a  cinq  cens 
mille  talens  d’argent,  sans  compter  des  pierrcries 
et  des  meubles  pr^ciCux  d’une  valeur  immense. 
Ses  successeurs  imiterent  sa  magnificence  mieux 
que  ses  vert  us*  Alexandre  trouva  dans  les  tresors 
de  la  Perse  cent  quatre-vingt  mille  talens.  Son 
p&re  avoit  joui  d’un  revenu.de  mille  talens;  lui,  a  sa 
mort,  entiroit  de  son  empire  trois  cens  mille.  Avant 
les  conqu6tes  de  Pompee,  il  y  avoit  dans  le  tresor 
de  Rome,  un  million  neuf  cens  vingt  mille  huit 
cens  vingt-neuf  livres  pesantes  d’or.  Antoine 
tifa  dans  une  seule  annee  deux  cens  mille  talens  de 
cette  Asie  deja  £puis£e  par  les  exactions  de  Brutus 
et  de  Cassius.  Je  ne  m’arreterois  point  aux  for¬ 
tunes  des  particulars.  L’argent  peut  &tre  plus 
rassemtl£  sans  £tre  plus  commun.  Mais  le  prix 
des  marchandises  est  plus  d^cisif.  Les  instrumens 
du  luxe  6toient  fort  chers.  Les  Rhodiens  achetk- 
rent  d’Appelle  un  portrait  d’ Alexandre  peint  en 
Jupiter  pour  vingt  talens  d’or.  Un  autre  peintre 
refusa  soixante  talens  pour  un  de  ses  tableaux. 
Le  eheval  Buc^pliale  en  eouta  treize  k  Philippe,  et 
Daphnis  le  grammairien  fut  vendu  pour  sept  cens 
mille  sesterces.  Mais  il  vaut  mieux  aller  droit  &  la 
plus  sure  epreuve,  au  prix  du  bled,  denr£e  £gale- 
ment  n£cessaire  a  tous  les  hommes.  M.  Arbuth- 
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not,  par  une  induction  claire  mais  ing6nieuse,  Fa 
trouv6consid£rablement  plus  elier  &  Rome  du  terns 
de  Pline  qu’il  nest  aujourd’hui  a  Londres. 

III.  Posons  un  rapport  6tabli.  Les  deux  mem* 
bres  de  la  proportion  s’approclient  quand  le  plus 
haut  descend  ou  que  le  plus  bas  monte;  ils  s’&oig- 
nent  quand  le  plus  liaut  monte  ou  que  le  plus  bas 
descend.  Rendez  For  plus  commun  ou  l’argent 
plus  rare,  vous  diminuez  leur  proportion ;  multi- 
pliez  l’argent,  ou  rendez  l’or  plus  rare,  vous  l’aug- 
mentez  cette  proportion.  La  proportion  etoit. 
chang6e  sous  le  regne  de  Justinien  au  cinqui&me 
si&ele  apr&s  Jesus  Christ.  Son  6poque  nous  de- 
voilera  le  motif  qui  la  produisit,  et  la  raison  dc 
cette  revolution  nous  instruira  de  la  constitution 
primitive.  Le  rapport  de  deux  m£taux  passa  d’un 
a  dix  a  un  a  quatorze  et  deux-tiers,  rapport  qui  sub- 
sista  jusqu’a  notre  terns  avce  peu  de  variation.  Ce 
changement  n’a  point  decouie  de  l’augmentation 
d’argent  dans  l’empire.  Les  barbares  du  nord  et 
del’orient,depuis  unsiecle,  d^soloientles  provinces, 
eteignoient  le  commerce  et  Findustrie,  etlaissoient 
perdre  les  mines.  Celles  d’Espagne,  les  plus  riches 
de  toutes,  disparurent  a  la  conquete  des  Visigoths. 
Nous  d£couvrons  done  que  la  disette  d’or  a  du 
faire  naitre  ce  changement.  II  11’y  a  point  de  troi- 
sikme  parti.  L’or  £toit  done  plus  commun  avant 
l’^tablissement  de  ce  rapport,  qui  subsiste  encore, 
qu’il  ne  l’est  aujourd’hui. 

Nos  reclierches  sont  assez  exactes ;  cependant 
toutes,  mais  surtout  Ja  derni&re,  n’excluent  point 
Fhypothese.  L’or  <§tpit  plus  commun  autrefois, 

mais 
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mais  l'etoit-il  pr£cis£ment  d’un  tiers  ?  Les  causes 
d&icates  qui  peuvent  agir  a  notre  inscu  m'em- 
peclient  de  repondre. 

VI. 

Nous  venons  de  voir  des  m£taux  tir6s  du  sein  de 
la  terre,  pour  acqu6rir  une  valeur  qu’ils  n’avoient 
point  auparavant.  Les  combinaisons  de  cette  va¬ 
leur  avec  leurs  proportions  mutuelles  sont  des 
idees  trop  deli6es  pour  ne  pas  souvent  nous  echap- 
per.  Des  arrangemens  ordonn6s  pour  le  bien  de  la 
soci6t6  viennent  encore  6paisser  le  nuage.  On  a 
craint  que  dans  ce  commerce  difficile  la  bonne-foi 
ne  fiit  a  tout  moment  la  dupe  de  la  supercherie. 
C’est  pourquoi  dans  tous  les  pays  on  a  confi6  aux 
chefs  de  la  soci£te  le  soin  des  monnoies.  Frap- 
p6es  par  leur  ordre,  et  portant  1’empreinte  de  leur 
autorit^,  la  communaut£  se  rend  garant  de  leur  va¬ 
leur,  et  le  plus  ignorant  les  recoit  sans  scrupule  et 
sans  examen. 

Le  travail  des  mines  d£gage  l’or  et  l’argent  de 
tout  melange  Stranger  :  celui  de  la  monnoie  leur 
en  rend.  On  a  vu  que  ces  m6taux,  dans  leur  pu- 
rete,  6toient  trop  maniables  et  trop  foibles  pour 
r^sister  long-terns  aux  injures  auxquelles  leur  des¬ 
tination  les  exposoit.  Mais  quoique  cette  reflexion 
ait  agi  sur  tous  les  peuples  qui  ont  battu  de  la 
monnoie,  elle  n’a  pas  cependant  agi  d’une  mani&re 
semblable.  Le  titre  des  esp&ces  (c’est  ainsi  qu’on 
appelle  le  degr6  de  leur  pureffi)  varie  chaque 
souveraineffi.  Ce  n’est  point  done  assez  de  con- 
noitre  le  poids  d’une  monnoie  ancienne.  Si  l’on 
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ignore  son  titre  on  n’aura  que  des  id£es  bien  impar- 
faites  de  sa  valeur.  C’est  anssi  a  quoi  il  faut  se 
borner  pour  les  esp&ces  des  anciens.  Les  auteurs 
nous  instrument  peu,  et  soit  disette  de  monumens 
soit  faute  de  s’en  servir,  les  antiquaires  de  notre 
si&cle  ne  nous  donnent  pas  assez  de  lumi&res  pour 
nous  empecher  de  regretter  ce  silence.  On  sait 
en  g£n6ral  que  les  monnoies  dor  6toient  d’une 
plus  grande  purete  que  les  notres,  et  les  monnoies 
d’argent  d’unplus  bas  titre.  Les  m&lailles  Grecques 
d’Alexandre  sont  de  vingt-trois  carats  seize  grains, 
les  dariques  de  vingt-trois  carats.  Dans  un  au¬ 
reus  de  l’empereur  Vespasien  les  orfevres  de  Paris 
n’ont  trouv6  qu’un.  788me  d’alloi.  Les  affineurs 
pr^fkrent  cet  or  a  l’or  du  ducat,  et  pensent  que 
c’est  le  moindre  alliage  avec  lequel  on  puisse 
battre  la  monnoie.  Sous  le  Bas  Empire  les  m6- 
dailles  dor  se  ressentent  de  leur  si£cle.  Les  Ro- 
*  mains  ont  quelquefois  fait  frapper  des  esp£ces  d’ar¬ 
gent  assez  fines.  Le  Pere  Bouteroue  examina  un 
denier  d’un  si  haut  titre  que  le  marc  n’auroit  eu 
que  5  grains  ou  un  921®*  d’alloi.  Mais  aussi  nous 
savons  que  le  tribun  Drusus,  ce  charlatan  poli¬ 
tique  qui  perdit  la  r^publique  et  lui-m&me  parce- 
qu’il  promettoit  tout  et  ne  pouvoit  rien  tenir,  que 
ce  Drusus  m&Ia  un  huiti&me  d’alloi  avec  l’argent. 
Ce  sont  deux  extremes,  mais  oh.  trouver  le  milieu  ? 
et  quand  nous  le  trouverions,  comment  r£gler  les 
monnoies  d’argent  des  Grecs  et  des  Orientaux? 
Nous  ignorons  enticement  leur  titre.  Dans  cette 
incertitude,  nous  ne  pouvons  que  supposer  les 
monnoies  des  anciens  du  m£me  titre  que  les  no¬ 
tres. 
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tres.  Mais  cette  supposition, toute  n£cessaire  qu’elle 
est,  peut  £tre  £loign6e  de  la  verite.  Tout  ce  que 
nous  pouvons  faire  c’est  de  calculer  au  moins  les 
monnoies  d’or  suivant  leur  title.  J’en  ai  fait  deux 
tables,  Tune  oil  je  suis  autant  qu’il  m’est  possible 
cette  methode.  Les  curieux  rn’en  sauront  gr£. 
J’en  ai  construites  autres  suivant  le  premier 
principe.  Une  petite  erreur  vaut  mieux  qu’une 
totale  ignorance. 

Le  sceau  de  l’autorit6  publique,  qui  determine  le 
prix  d’une  monnoie,  ne  peut  jamais  s’6tendre  plus 
loin  que  cette  autorit£  eile-m&me.  En  deca  de  la 
fronti&re,  on  l’ecbange  sans  difficult^  pour  des 
marchandises  ou  pour  d’autres  monnoies  avec  les- 
quelles  on  connolt  sa  proportion.  Au  dela  de  la 
fronti&re,  elle  n  est  plus  qu’une  piece  d’or  ou  d’ar- 
gent,  dont  il  faut  eprouver  le  poids  et  le  title  pour 
determiner  sa  proportion  avec  les  monnoies  cou- 
rantes  de  cet  autre  £tat,  et  la  raison  veut  que,  dans 
un  pays  ou,  destitute  du  sceau  de  l’autorite,  il  est 
libre  k  chacun  deda  rejetter,  elle  soit  appr^ciee  un 
peu  plus  bas  que  sa  valeur  r£elle.  Les  banquiers, 
qui  se  sont  appropri6s  ce  genre  de  commerce,  ont 
sent!  combien  il  leur  importoit  de  baisser  la  valeur 
des  monnoies  etrangeres,  et  cette  r&gle,  poussee 
jusqu’aux  finesses  les  plus  recherch^es,  les  conduit 
k  de  gros  profits.  Le  langage  de  l’^change  a  pu 
done  egaler  des  especes  que  les  monnoyeurs  avoient 
frappe  tr&s  inegales,  et  ce  langage,  vrai  pour  les 
auteurs  qui  s’en  sont  servis,  mais  trompeur  pour 
nous,  nous  tend  un  piege  dont  il  est  difficile  de  se 
d£m61er.  Eclair^  cependant  par  un  foible  rayon 
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de  lumiere,  j’entrevois  que  dans  les  pays  eloign^s 
l’un  de  l’autre,  qui  n’ont  que  peu  de  communica¬ 
tion,  tout  est  permis  aux  banquiers.  L’eloigne- 
ment  ann^antit  ce  reste  de  confiance,  que  lem- 
preinte  du  prince  ne  pCut  qu’inspirer,  et  les  peu- 
ples  s’inqui&tent  p'eu  d’une  perte  sensible  mais  rare. 
Le  shekel,  6gal  a  l’ancienne  t6tradrachme  de  Solon, 
pesoit  316  grains;  cependantdu  terns  de  Jos&phe, 
il  ne  valoit  que  la  t6tradrachme  nouvelle  de  300 
grains.  Mais  c’est  avec  regret  que  je  vois  expli- 
quer  l’£galit6  de  la  drachme  et  du  denier  de  la 
m^me  maniere.  Les  tributs  portoient  tous  les  ans 
a  Rome  des  sommes  immenses.  Des  chevaliers 
affermissoient  ces  tributs,  et  leu rs  oppressions  fai- 
soient  d^tester  aitx  nations  l’empire  des  Romains.* 
S’ils  6galoient  la  drachme  au  denier,  ils  y  gagnoi- 
ent  un  seizieme.  Les  banquiers  de  Rome,  dont  le 
n^goce  6toit  li£  intimlment  avec  le  leur,  en  s’unis- 
sant  aux  fermiers,  travailloient  k  la  fois  pour  eux- 


*  Pompee  comptoit  que  l’Asie  propre,  ou  celle  que  les  Ro¬ 
mains  poss6doient  avant  ses  conqu&tes,  rendoit  toutes  les  annees 
klarepublique,  cinq  mille  myriadesdedracbmes(l  ,708,333  liv.st. 
135.  4 d.)  Les  partisans  l’avoient  afferrni  a  ce  prix.  Mais  ces 
peuples,  foules  par  leurs  exactions,  demanderent  k  Jules  Cesar  la 
grace  de  pouvoir  payer  un  tribut  regie  de  vingt-mille  talens 
(4,100,000  liv.  sterl.)  Cependant,  sans  parler  de  la  difference 
enorme  des  deux  sommes,  un  tribut  regie  qu’il  faut  payer  a  tout 
evenement  est  toujours  plus  onereux  que  des  dimes  sur  le  bled  et 
les  p&turages,  des  droits  d ’entree  et  de  sortie,  qui  nc  peuvent 
croitre  qu’avec  les  richesses  du  peuple.  Tout  un  plaidoyer  de 
Ciceron  ne  concluroit  pas  autant  contre  les  malrotiers  Romains 
que  ce  petit  fait.  V.  Lips,  de  Magnitud.  Roman.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  p. 
42,  43,  44. 
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memes  et  pour  l’ordre.*  II  est  done  tres  possible 
que  les  Grecs  ayent  pu  gemir  quelque  peu  de  terns 
sous  ce  fardeau ;  mais  plus  il  6toit  on£reux,  moins 
il  put  subsister.  Les  Grecs  avoient  entre  les  mains 
un  remMe  sur  et  aise :  parmi  quelques  autres  ves¬ 
tiges  de  leur  antique  liberte,  ils  poss6doient  encore 
le  droit  de  battre  la  monnoie,  privilege  dont  les 
anciens  n’^toient  pas  aussi  jaloux  que  nous.  Les 
cabinets  des  curieux  sont  remplis  de  m6dailles 
d’Athfenes,  de  Sparte,  &c.  frapp£es  sous  les  empe- 
reurs.  Il  faudroit  supposer  a  ces  peuples  spirituels 
une  stupidity  sans  esemple,  si  nous  ne  pensions 
pas  qu’ils  rdduisirent  alors  le  poids  de  leur  drachme 
et  la  rendirent  en  effet  6gale  au  denier  qu’ils  n’aban- 
donnferent  pas,  meme  quand  les  princes  n’en 
battoient  plus  que  des  huitikmes  de  l’once  Ro- 
maine.f 

Voilades  difficult^  qui  nous  embarrassent,  mais 
dont  nous  aurions  tort  de  nous  plaindre.  L’int^ret 
de  la  soci6t6  doit  l’emporter  sur  celui  de  notre 
curiosity.  Mais  l’usage  de  donner  aux  monnoies 

*  Haec  tides  atque  haec  ratio  pecunianim,  quae  Romae,  quae  in 
foro  versatur,  implicita  est  cum  illis  pecuniis  Asiaticis,  et  cohae- 
ret.  Ruere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefactatu  motfi 
concidant.  Cicero,  pro  Lege  Manilla,  c.  9. 

t  Je  m’en  tiendrois  volontiers  h  cette  explication.  Cependant 
si  quelqu'un  me  diroit  que  ce  ne  fut  pas  les  Grecs  qui  itnit^rent 
les  Romains,  mais  ceux-ci  qui  suivirent  Texemple  des  Grecs, 
je  n’aurois  rien  k  lui  repliquer.  Les  Romains  emprunterent  tant 
des  Grecs,  que  si  la  drachme  Attique  avoit  perdu  de  son  poids 
des  la  mort  d’Alexandre,  il  etoit  tr&s  naturel  de  battre  les  deniers 
apr£s  ce  modele. 
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des  noms  difffirens  de  leur  poids,  produit  un  cm* 
barras  rachete  par  nulle  utilite.  Pourquoi  ne  pas 
dire  tant  donees  dor  ou  d’argent,  au  lieu  de  tant 
de  guinees  ou  decus?  La  difficult^  de  ces  noms 
se  fait  surtout  sentir  dans  les  reductions  des  mon- 
noies  anciennes  aux  nbtres.  Comme  celles-ci 
varient  continuellement,  la  plus  grande  attention, 
suffit  k  peine  pour  nous  garantir  de  l’erreur.  Un 
savant  du  si&cle  pass6  me  ditque  le  talent  vaut  trois 
mille  livres;  si  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  en  quelle  ann6e 
il  a  ecrit,  et  que  par  une  lecherche  tr£s  difficile 
je  ne  m’instruise  pas  combien  la  livre  valoit  alors, 
je  risquerai  de  la  confondre  avec  celle  d’aujourd’lmi. 
C’est  aussi  ce  qu’on  a  sou  vent  fait.  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire  reproche  avec  raison  k  quelques  auteurs  d’avoir 
par  cette  b6vue  diminu£  les  espeees  anciennes  de 
la  moitie.  Je  ne  rn’en  £  tonne  pas  beaucoup. 
C’^toient  des  savans,  qui  connoissoient  a  fonds  les 
usages  de  tous  les  pays,  hormis  les  leurs.  Mais  que 
M.  l’Abb6  d’Olivet,  pr^cepteur  d’un  grand  prince, 
dans  un  ouvrage  destine  pour  les  gens  du  monde, 
ait  ignore  que  les  esp&ces  avoient  hauss6  de  valeur 
depuis  le  terns  de  Gassendi! — il  me  paroit  vrai- 
ment  singulier.  Dans  un  pays  aussi  inconstant 
que  la  France,  il  faudroit  reformer  ses  calculs  huit 
ou  dix  fois  dans  un  si&cle.  C'est  un  a  vantage  des 
gouvernemens  moins  despotiques,  de  n’etre  pas 
aussi  sujets  a  ces  changemens,  toujours  pernicieux 
quand  ils  ne  sont  pas  absolument  n^cessaires.  La 
Heine  Elizabeth  fixa  la  livre  d’argent  &  soixante- 
deux  chelins ;  ce  fut  au  commencement  de  son 
h  2  regne. 
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r&gne.*  Vers  ce  terns  le  marc  valoit  en  France 
quinze  livres.  La  livre  Angloise  n’a  point  change 
de  valeur  numeraire.  Le  marc  vaut  aujourd’hui 
cinquante  livres  de  compte. 

Dans  les  tables  qu’on  verra  a  la  fin,  on  a  calculi 
les  monnoies  suivant  ces  principes.  On  connott 
leurs  poids,  on  sait  ce  que  vaut  parmi  nous  un  tel 
poids  d’or  ou  d’argent.  D&s  lors  l’op&ation  ne 
soufFre  plus  de  difficult^.  Mais  on  auroit  tort  de 
regarder  les  deux  derniers  chapitres  comme  un 
hors-d’oeuvre,  parcequ’on  les  chercheroit  vaine-. 
ment  dans  les  autres  trails  sur  ce  sujet.  Ce  n’a 
£t6  qu’a  l’aide  des  ces  principes  que  nous  sommes 
parvenus  &  des  connoissances  raisonn6es,  les  seules 
dignes  de  ceux  qui  ne  pensent  pas  que  l’6tude  de 
l’antiquit6  ne  consiste  qu’a  entasser  des  citations 
sans  bornes  et  sans  critique. 

VII. 

Dans  la  plupart  des  pays,  nous  n’avons'besoin 
de  faire  attention  qu’a  l’or  et  a  l’argent.  Ces  deux 
m^taux  constituent  seuls  le  revenu  des  6tats  et  la 
fortune  des  particuliers.  Si  le  cuivre  est  quelque- 
fois  employ^,  c’est  daps  ces  details  n6cessaires 

*  V.  Hume’s  History  of  England,  tom.  ii.  Sous  Ed¬ 
ouard  I.  la  livre  d’argent  fctoit  6gale  &  la  livre  de  compte  et 
valoit  20  chelins;  sous  Edouard  III.  elle  en  valoit  22^  et  en- 
suite  25;  sous  Henri  V.  30;  sous  Henri  VI.  37;  sous  Richard 
III.  et  Henri  VII.  37\;  sous  Henri  VIII.  45  et  ensuite  48; 
sous  Edouard  VI.  72;  sous  la  Reine  Marie  f>0;  sous  Eliza¬ 
beth  60  et  peu  apres  62.  V.  le  Chronicon  Pretiosum  de  Fleet- 
wood,  en  Anglois ,  p.  41,  42,  43. 
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Tnais  meprisables,  dont  on  doit  s’occuper  dans  le 
moment,  et  les  oublier  pour  toujours.  Ce  n’est 
que  dans  l’enfance  de  la  r^publique  Romaine,  que 
ces  especes  m^ritent  quelques  egards.  Elle  n’en 
connoissoit  point  d’autres;  et  comme  toutes  les 
d£penses  publiques  se  calculoient  en  monnoie  de 
cuivre,  il  nous  importe  de  la  connoltre.  A  1’an 
de  Rome  485,  lorsqu’on  frappa  sa  premiere  mon¬ 
noie  d’argent,  le  denier  valoit  dix  as.  On  a  vu 
que  le  denier  pesoit  un  septi&me  d’once  ou  un 
quatre-vingt-quatri&me  de  la  livre  Romaine.  L’as 
6toit  alors  la  livre  Romaine  elle-m6me.  L’argent 
etoit  an  cuivre  comme  840  a  un.  Cette  proportion, 
huit  fois  aussi  grande  que  celle  qui  a  £tablie 
depuis  plusieurs  sibcles,  nous  fait  renouveller  notre 
question,  D’ou  venoit-elle?  L’argent  6toit-il  huit 
fois  plus  rare  ou  le  cuivre  huit  fois  plus  connniin 
que  de  notre  terns?  Duquel  ferons-nous  la  base  do 
nos  calculs?  La  plupart  des  auteurs  out  pr£f£r£ 
l’argent.  Cependant  le  plus  16ger  examen  nous 
fera  sentir  que  cette  singuliere  proportion  decouloit 
de  la  disette  de  l’argent,  plutdt  que  de  fabondance 
du  cuivre.  Quels  vestiges  de  ces  mines  de  cuivre 
qui  rendoient  l’ltalie  huit  fois  plus  riche  en  ce 
m6tal  que  ne  le  sont  l’Allemagne  ou  la  Suede? 
Leur  m£moire  seroit-elle  p6rie  avec  elles?  Mais  si 
meme  on  le  supposoit  assez  commun  en  Italic, 
une  petite  partie  passoit  c\  la  monnoie.  Le 
cuivre  servoit  alors  a  mille  usages,  auxquels 
on  a  depuis  employ^  le  fer  et  l’acier.  '  Les  armes 
6toient  de  cuivre  dans  les  premiers  siecles,  et 
quoique  les  Dactyles  eussent  trouv6  d’assez  bonne- 
n  3  lieure 
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heure  I’art  de  travail ler  le  fer,  tous  les  h£ros  d’Ho- 
m£re  combattent  revetus  de  cuivre;  les  instnunens 
d’agriculture,  les  orneniens  des  temples  n’etoient 
que  de  ee  m6tal.  De  la  litre  c6te,  laseule  circon- 
stance  que  les  Romains  n’ont  pas  frapp  e  de  l’argent 
pendant  pr£s  de  cinq  si£cles,  pro  live  assez  qu’ils  en 
avoient  fort  peu.  En  effet  leurs  bons  auteurs 
nous  apprennent  que  for  et  l’argent  n’etoient  pour 
ces  premiers  Romains  que  des  marchandises  etran- 
gfcres  que  le  luxe  naissant  achetoita  un  haut  prix. 
C’est  pourquoi  quand  nous  trouvons  chez  ce  peu- 
ple  une  livre  de  cuivre  6vitons  l’ecueil  commun  de 
l’evaluer  coinme  la  840me  partie  d’une  livre  d’argent, 
mais  appi  Scions  cette  livre  d’argent  com  me  huit 
cens  quarante  livres  de  cuivre.  Quand  Targent 
des  provinces  eommen^oit  a  effacer  dans  Rome 
tous  les  vestiges  de  l'ancienne  pauvrete,  le  denier 
valoit  seize  onces  de  cuivre.  La  proportion  £toit 
de  cent  douze  a  un,  proportion  peu  dift<6 rente  de  la 
ndtre.  Calculons  done  la  livre  de  cuivre  comme 
£g*ale  en  valeur  aux  trois  quarts  d’un  denier  ou 
561  grains  d’argent.  Dans  le  cens  qu’^tablit  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  cent  mille  livres  de  cuivre  donnoient 
au  citoyen  qui  les  possldoit  une  place  parmi  les 
premiers  de  la  r6publique.  Ces  cent  mille  livres  de 
cuivre  font,suivant  revaluation  ordinaire,  huit  mille 
cent  quarante  livres  Tournoises,  n  ai>  suivant  la 
notre  soixante-un  mille  cinquante.  Je  crains  ici 
que  la  conclusion  ne  fasse  rejetter  le  priucipe  par 
ceux  qui  ne'  connoissent  fhistoire  Romaine  que 
dans  les  abr£ges.  Ils  ne  croiront  point  sans  doute 
qu’il  y  eut  alors  a  Rome  des  particuliers  aussi 
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riches.  Mais  j’ai  toujours  pens£  qu’on  abaissoit 
trop  les  premiers  si&cles  dc  Rome,  pour  reliausser 
l’£clat  des  derniers.  Mon  soup^on  est  appuy£  par 
les  monumens  publics,  les  plus  surs  indices  de  la 
richesse  d’une  nation.  Dans  le  si£cle  d’Auguste 
on  contempioit  avec  plaisir  tous  les  ouvrages  de  ce 
rfegne  glorieux,  mais  c’etoient  vers  les  cloaques  de 
Servius  Tullius,  vers  l’aqueduc  et  le  chemin  du 
censeur  Appius,  que  les  yeux  se  tournoient  qui 
cherchoient  connoitre  la  puissance  et  Findustrie 
des  Romains.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  il  faut  reformer 
nos  idees  sur  les  faits  et  non  point  les  faits  sur  nos 
id£es.  Un  exemple  nous  fera  sentir  la  necessity 
de  sortir  du  sentier  battu.  Supposons  l’Angleterre 
riche  en  argent,  comme  elle  est  aujourd’hui,  mais 
epuis^e  de  la  plus  grande  partie  de  son  or,  le 
peu  de  celui-ci  qui  y  restat  ou  qu’on  transports 
des  autres  pays,  hausseroit  aussitot  de  prix,  et  an 
lieu  de  quinze  a  un,  deyiendroit  peut-etre  cent  a 
un.  Qu’un  Francois  dans  ces  circonstances  dise, 
l’or  dans  mon  pays  vaut  tant,  l’argent  en  Angle-  x 
terre  vaut  cent  fois  moins  que  for,  done  je  dois 
compter  tout  cet  argent  a  raison  d’un  centime  de 
l’or;  qu’il  le  dise,  et  il  dira  mal.  L’argent  des 
Anglois  port6  hors  de  leur  pays  conservera  son 
egality  avec  la  m&me  quantity  d’argent  chez  un 
autre  peuple.  Sa  valeur  proportionnelle  dispa- 
roltra;  les  Anglois  nesentiront  leur  inferiority  que 
par  le  commerce  de  For  qu’on  leur  apporte,  ou  la 
balance  ne  sera  pas  pour  eux.  Cet  exemple  con- 
clu  plus  que  la  plupart,  parceque  les  objets  qu’on 
a  Cv  mpar^s  sont  pr6cis£ment  semblables. 
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En  luttant  avec  les  nations  pauvres  qui  les  eiir: 
touroient,  les  Romains  se  pr6paroient  k  des  tri- 
omphes  plus  brillans.  Les  Grecs,  les  Gaulois,  les 
Carthaginois  appoftoient  leurs  tr^sors  aux  piedsdu 
s£nat.  L’ancienne  proportion  de  l’argent  au  cuivre 
devenoit  vicieuse,  mais  au  lieu  de  baisser  la  valeur 
de  1’argent  on  haussa  celle  du  cuivre.  La  n£ces- 
sit6  avoit  plus  de  part  k  cette  demarche  que  la 
raison.  La  premiere  guerre  Punique,  oil  il  falloit 
entretenir  des  armies  hors  de  l’ltalie,  avoit  endett6 
l’^tat.  On  respectoitla  foi  publique,  dont  il  falloit 
remplir  les  obligations,  mais  Ton  respectoit  aussi 
les  droits  d’un  peuple  6puise,  qu’on  ne  pouvoit  pas 
accabler  d’impots.  Le  s6nat  aima  mieux  diminuer 
le  poids  de  la  monnoie.  L’as  6toit  la  livre  de 
cuivre.  Il  le  r^duisit  a  deux  onces ;  et  par  cette 
operation  violente  mais  n^cessaire,  les  cr^anciers 
de  la  rdpublique  perdirent  cinq  parties  sur  six  de 
l'argent  qu’ils  lui  avoient  pr&t6 ;  mais  bien  diff6rens 
de  leurs  neveux,  dont  Horace  c6Rbre  rarithmA 
tique,  ces  vieux  guerriers  ne  s’apper^urent  pas 
peut-£tre  du  changement.  IIs  avoient  re^u  leur 
dette  en  as;  comment  examiner  si  la  valeur  6toit 
la  meme? 

Quarante-sept  ans  apr£s,  Hannibal  fit  sentir  aux 
Romains  qu’il  n’y  avoit  plus  d’Alpes.  Soudoyer  a  la 
fois  cent  mille  hommes  en  Italie,  en  Sicile,  et  en 
Espagne,  c’^toit  un  effort  que  le  zkle  des  citoyens 
rendoit  plus  facile,  mais  qui  entraina  bientot  une 
nouvelle  reduction  de  l’as.  On  ne  le  frappa  plus 
que  du  poids  d’une  once.  Mais  le  denier,  qui  ne 
valoit  que  dix  as,  tomboit  alors  trop  bas,  et  l’aug- 
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mentation  de  l’argent  toute  grande  qu’elle  £toit  n’y 
suffisoit  plus.  En  r£duisant  done  l’as  h  une  once 
de  cuivre,  on  augmenta  la  valeur  numeraire  du 
denier  a  seize  as.  Ce  denier  valoit  seize  once  de 
cuivre  au  lieu  de  vingt,  et  pendant  qu’on  dfrni- 
nuoit  de  la  moiti£  la  monnoie  de  cuivre,  celle 
d’argent  ne  perdit  qu’un  cinqui&me  de  sa  valeur. 

Un  grand  nom  m’arr&te  ici.  Quand  M.  de  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  me  d6peint  cette  double  operation,  comme 
r^tablissant  la  fortune  de  l’£tat,  sans  bouleverser 
celle  des  citoyens,  il  m’estaussi  impossible  de  sous- 
crire  k  son  sentiment,  qu’il  m’est  doux  d’admirer 
ses  talens.  Toute  reduction  des  monnoies  est  un 
soulagement  pour  les  debiteurs  et  une  perte  pour 
les  cr£anciers.  Dans  celle-ci,  ceux  qui  pr&toient  du 
cuivre  pouf  en  recevoir,  perdoient  la  moiti6,  ceux 
qui  devoient  recevoir  l’argent  pour  du  cuivre  ne 
perdoient  qu’un  cinqui&me.  Mais  lien  ne  les  eut 
pu  faire  penser  k  cette  stipulation  que  la  connois- 
sance  du  changement  qu’on  alloit  faire.  De  tels 
secrets  ne  se  confient  pas  au  corps  d’un  peuple. 

L’an  de  Rome  5  87,  on  r£duisi't  l’as  au  poids  d’une 
demie-once.  Le  motif  et  le  detail  de  cette  opera¬ 
tion  nous  sont  inconnus.  Ce  ne  fut  point  la  n£- 
cessite.  Paul  Emile  venoit  de  conqu£rir  la  Mac6- 
doine,  et  les  richesses  qu’il  y  trouva  avoient  af- 
franchi  les  Romains  de  la  capitation.  Mais  le  poids 
d’une  monnoie  d£s  lors  rel6gu£e  aux  plus  bas  de¬ 
tails  paroissoit  encore  incommode,  et  on  le  m£- 
prisa  trop  pour  changer  sa  proportion  avec  le  denier 
qui  valoit  toujours  seize  as.  J’imiterai  l’exemple 
des  Romains ;  et  quoique  la  valeur  de  l’as  tomboit 
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preintes  s 
les  mon- 
noies. 


avec son  poids,  je  calculerai  ceux  dune  demie-once 
sur  le  m^rne  pied  que  ceux  dune  once.  Nous 
craindrions  de  faire  des  operations  aussi  brusques 
que  celles  dont  j’ai  parie,  mais  aussi  dans  la  situation 
de  la  r^publique  tout  l’invitoit  aux  entreprises  les 
plus  hardies.  Ce  peuple-roi  vouloit  r^guer  oup^rir. 
Point  de  milieu.  Si  Carthage  succomboit,  l’or  bt 
l’argent  faisoientdisparoitre  le  cuivre.  II  importoit 
peu  qu’on  eut  diminu^  cette  monnoie.  Si  les  Afri- 
cains  l’emportoient ;  prives  d’empire  et  de  libert6 
tout  devenoit  indifferent  aux  Romains,  la  plupart 
n’auroient  pas  surv6cu  a  leur  humiliation,  ou  auroient 
couru  la  cacher  dans  quelque  pays  encore  libre. 

Je  ne  saurois  finir  sans  remarquer  l’esprit  ci- 
to}ren  des  sdnateurs  Romains.  Ils  se  prfctfcrent 
sans  difficult^  k  ces  arrangemens  si  destructeurs  a 
leurs  intents.  Presque  les  seuls  creanciers,  ils 
subissoient  toute  la  perte  de  ces  inductions.  D’ail- 
leurs  elles  d^truisoient  peu  a  peu  la  constitution 
aristocratique  des  cornices.  Comme  la  fortune  re- 
quise  pour  la  premiere  classe  demeuroit  toujours 
fix^e  a  cent  mille  as,  on  dut  y  voir  parvenir  un 
grand  nombre,  qui,  si  les  esp£ces  s’^toient  soutenus 
sur  l’ancien  pied,  auroient  encore  ramp^  au  dernier 
rang  des  derniers  citoyens.: 

VIII. 

Le  poids  et  le  titre  d’une  monnoie  en  constituent 
la  valeur ;  mais  c’est  l’empreinte  que  le  magistrat 
y  fait  graver  qui  fait  connoitre  aux  peuples  cette 
valeur,  qui  en  est  la  preuve  et  le  gage.  Les  rois 
y  ont  mis  leurs  t£tes,  les  republiques  ont  choisi  les 
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t£tes  des  divinit^s  qu’elles  honoroient  plus  particu- 
li^rement,  ou  quelque  symbole  relatif  k  leur  situa¬ 
tion  et  a  leurs  exploits.  La  science  des  mydailles 
ne  s'occupe  que  de  cette  connoissance.  La,  c  est 
l'objet  principal  et  remplit  des  volumes  entiers;  ici, 
elle  n’est  qu'un  accessoire  qui  m^rite  cependant  que 
jen  dise  quelques  mots. 

Les  Persans  gravoicnt  sur  leurs  dariques  un  LesPcrsans. 
archer;  ce  peiiple  guerrier,  qui  dut  ses  conquetes  k 
sa  simplicity,  et  son  luxe  a  ses  conquetes,  lfappre- 
noit  dans  sa  jeunesse  que  trois  clioses,  a  monter  k 
clieval,  a  tirer  de  l’arc,  et  k  dire  la  verity.  Les 
rhyteurs  Grecs  se  sont  fort  6gay6s  de  cette  em- 
preinte,  et  dans  le  terns  que  le  grand  roi  achetoit 
les  l-ypubliques  qu’il  ne  pouvoit  vaincrc,  ils  nous 
ont  dycrit  ces  archers  comme  le  corps  le  plus  re- 
dou table  de  l'annee  Persanne. 

Minerve,  avec  tous  ses attributs,  l’ygide,  lolivier,  Les  Ath6- 
et  la  cliouette,  ornoit  les  mydailles  Athyniennes.  mens* 
Lachouette  surtout  en  faisoit  la  marque  distinctive. 

Jupiter  y  ytoit  quelquefois  associy  avec  Minerve  ; 
et  le  boeuf,  vestige  des  richesses  primitives,  n’en 
disparut  que  fort  tard.  Les  Atbyniens  perdirent 
leur  liberty  longtems  avant  leur  fierty.  Ils  ytoient 
les  esclaves  les  plus  soumis  des  Romains,  cependant 
ilsne  voulurent  jamais  graver  sur  leurs  monnoies  la 
tyte  de  fempereur. 

Les  Spartiates  temoignyrent  sur  les  mydailles  ^fs  Lar®' 

1  °  #  demorucns. 

combien  ils  se  croyoient  honorys  d ’avoir  eu  pour 
citoyens,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Alcide,  le  pyre  de 
leurs  rois,  arme  de  sa  massue  et  revetu  de  sa  peau 
de  lion,  nous  epouvante  encore  sur  le  bronze. 

Comme 
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Comrae  la  vertu  6toit  plus  consid£r6e  a  Sparte  que 
les  titres,  nous  trouvons  sur  leurs  monnoies  Ly- 
curgue,  mais  pas  un  de  leurs  rois. 

Les  Beotiens  mi  rent  sur  leurs  monnoies  la  coupe 
de  Bacchus ;  les  habitans  de  Chios  la  tete  d’Homde  ; 
les  Corcyriens  une  galere  &  trois  rangs  de  rallies  dont 
ils  doient  les  inventeurs.  Les  Carthaginois  y 
grave  rent  la  t6te  de  Didon,  et  ce  cheval  dont  la 
t&te  dderr£e  dans  les  fondemens  de  Carthage  an- 
non^oit  sa  grandeur  future.  Philippe  et  Alexandre 
choisirent  pour  l’empreinte  de  leurs  monnoies,  un 
char  &  quatre  chevaux,  et  pour  le  revers  eux- 
m£mes  assis  sur  le  trbne  et  tenant  un  oiseau  a  la 
main.  Les  habitans  de  file  de  Ten6dos  y  gravfe- 
rent  deux  t£tes  accolds,  et  surle  revers  unehache. 
En  void  l’origine.  T6nks,  roi  de  file,  avoit  permis 
a  ses  sujets  de  tuer  les  adulteres  a  coups  de  hache. 
On  vint  lui  annoncer  qu’on  avoit  surpris  son  fils 
coupable  de  ce  crime :  Qu’on  execute  ma  sen¬ 
tence,  r6pondit-il;  pendant  que  j’ai  des  sujets  il  me 
reste  assez  d’enfans.  Son  peuple  sur  les  monnoies, 
et  dans  ses  temples,  immortaliserent  ce  pde  qui 
avoit  fait  cdler  la  nature  a  la  justice. 

Sous  la  r£publique  Romaine  la  tete  de  Janus 
paroissoit  sur  la  monnoie  de  cuivre :  l’on  avoit 
peut-&tre  choisi  cette  divinite  comme  inventeur 
reconnu  de  la  monnoie,  peut-6tre  aussi  ne  devoit-il 
ce  titre  qu’a  fancienne  coutume  de  frapper  la  mon¬ 
noie  a  son  empreinte.  La  proue  d’un  vaisseau 
distinguoit  le  revers  de  l’as.  Les  deniers  6toient 
charges  d’un  char  a  deux  ou  &  quatre  chevaux; 
les  plus  anciens  avoient  les  bords  dentel6s :  les 
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demi-deniers  d'une  victoire,  d’ou  ils  tiroient  leurs 
noms  de  t nctoriati.  Les  particuliers  n’osoient jamais 
graver  leurs  t£tes  sur  la  monnoie ;  mais  on  ne  d6fen- 
doit  pas  aux  monnoyeurs,  jeunes  gens  de  famille,  d’y 
insurer  les  exploits  de  leurs  ancetres.  Le  m6rite  des 
vivans  est  odieux  dans  les  republiques.  Elies  ne 
savent  cherir  la  vertu  que  lorsqu’elle  n’est  plus  a 
craindre!  Oh  pourroit  appliquer  la  ni^me  reflexion 
aux  princes,  s’il  est  vrai  qu’Auguste  fit  graver  sur  ses 
monnoies  de  cuivre  la  tete  de  ce  Ciceron  dont  la 
mort  le  couvre  d’un  opprobre  £temel.  Le  trait  est 
singulier,  mais  pas  plus  que  ces  consecrations  de 
princes  que  leurs  assassins  mettoient  du  nombre  des 
dieux  apr&s  les  avoir  6t£s  de  celui  des  liommes. 

Les  empereurs  Romains  jouissoient  de  tous  les 
droits  regaliens.  Leurs  monnoies  6toient  chargees 
de  leurs  t£tes  couronnees  de  lauriers,  et  ceintes 
de  tous  leurs  titres,  d’empereur,  de  consul,  de 
pontife,  de  p£re  de  la  patrie,  de  rev&tu  de  la  puis¬ 
sance  tribunitienne,  de  vainqueur  des  Germains, 
des  Parthes,  & c.  Le  revers  et  Inscription  repre- 
sentoit  quelque  action  brillante  du  prince;  des 
nations  subjuguees,  des  villes  fondees,  des  edifi¬ 
ces  construits,  des  impbts  remis.  Ces  medailles, 
dispersees  par  toute  la  terre,  annon^oient  aux  peu- 
ples  les  vertus  de  1’empereur,  ou  l’adulation  du 
senat. 

IX. 

Ce  n’etoit  pas  assez  d’imposer  aux  monnoies  des 
noms  differens  des  poids  et  differens  les  uns  des 
autres  :  on  a  invente  des  monnoies  de  compte 

qui 
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qui  n’existoient  que  clans  Fimagination  de  ceux  qui 
s’en  sont  servis  et  Ton  a  employ^  ces  combinaisons 
arbitraires  presqu’a  Fexclusion  des  espfeces  rfeelles. 

Rien  de  plus  simple  que  la  mauifere  de  compter 
dfes  Grecs.  Leurs  mines  de  cent  drachmes,  et  leurs 
talens  de  soixante  mines  la  forment  presque  toute 
entifere.  Ils  avoient,  il  est  vrai,  leur  calcul  de 
myriades  qui  n'fetoient  point  des  multiples  du  ta¬ 
lent  ;  c’fetoient  des  sommes  de  dix  mille  drachmes. 
Ainsi  mille  myriades  etoient  fequivalentes  a  dix 
millions  de  drachmes. 

Les  anciens  nous  parlent  d’un  talent  cl’or  en 
usage  dans  les  sifecles  heroiques,  mais  qui  ne  pa- 
roit  avoir  aucun  rapport  avec  les  autres  talens.  II 
ne  valoit  que  trois  pieces  dor,  et  au  lieu  de  peser 
au  moiiis  treize  livres,  poids  du  moindre  des  talens, 
il  ne  pesoit  gu feres  plus  d’une  demie-once.  Je 
serois  tente  de  croire  que  ce  talent  n’etoit  que  le 
talent  de  cuivre  exprimfe  en  or.  Il  valoit  trois 
aurei  ou  six  drachmes  d’or,  soixante  drachmes 
cFargent  suivant  la  proportion  reconnue  des  anciens, 
et  six  mille  drachmes  de  cuivre,  comrae  l’argent  a 
etfe  assez  genferalement  a  ce  dernier  mfetal  en  raison 
de  cent  &  un. 

Trouvous-nous  des  vestiges  de  ce  talent  dans  les 
fecrits  d’Hoinfere.  Tous  les  antiquaires  s'offenseront 
de  ce  doute ;  ils  les  ont  deja  vus.  Je  crois  les  avoir 
vus  aussi  bien  qu’eux,  mais  j’ai  vu  aussi  le  vrai  ta¬ 
lent  dor.  De  petits  esprits  critiqueront  Ilomfere 
d’avoir  employ 6  le  meme  mot  pour  rendre  deux 
idees  aussi  diffferentes,  mais  je  les  renvoye  aux 
commentateurs  qui  ont  dfeja  fait  sentir  la  beautfe 
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de  cette  harangue  de  Nestor  que  ses  soldats  pouvoi- 
ent  prendre  de  quatre  mani&res  opposes. 

I.  Quand  Achille  propose  des  recompenses  aux 
vainqueurs  dans  ses  jeux,  il  6tale  un  chaudron 
luisant,  comme  un  prix  sup^neur  a  deux  talens 
d’or,  et  ne  met  un  demi-talent  d’or  qu’apr£s  un 
boeuf  gras  :  un  boeuf  qui  vaut  plus  de  mille  livres 
sterling !  II  est  clair  qu’ Achille  parle  du  petit  ta¬ 
lent  dont  la  moitie  ‘est  environ  une  guin^e.  Ici 
le  raisonnement  seroit  d^plac^,  il  seroit  ridicule. 

II.  Mais  quand  les  ambassadeurs  d’Agamemnon 
cherchent  a  appaiser  le  courroux  du  fils  de  Pel^e, 
qu’ils  lui  offrent  des  esclaves,  de  beaux  chevaux, 
& c.  ils  y  ajoutent  dix  talens  d’or.  Eustathius  aura 
peine  k  me  faire  croire  que  ce  beau  present  du  roi 
des  rois  consistoit  en  vingt-deux  livres  sterling. 
Achille  se  plaignoit  qu’on  lui  avoit  enleve  les  d£- 
pouilles  de  vingt-trois  villes  qu’avoit  soumi  son 
bras.  Ces  villes  £toient  riches,  car  on  voit  que  le 
luxe  regnoit  d^ja  en  Asie.  Avec  quel  m6pris, 
avec  quelle  indignation  n’eut  il  pas  rejette  ce  d£- 
dommagement!  Il  est  vrai  qu’il  le  rejette,  mais 
c’est  en  faisant  c6der  son  avarice  a  sa  col£re.  Si 
le  present  6toit  de  vingt-un  mille  sept  cens  cin- 
quante  livres  sterling,  la  victoire  en  effet  devoit  lui 
couter. 

Les  sesterces  des  Romains  embarrassent  tpujours 
un  commercant.  Effray£s  de  ce  calcul  ou  les 
quantity  les  plus  eioign^es  ne  sont  distingu^es  que 
par  la  suppression  d’un  mot,  ou  par  la  Rgere  diffe¬ 
rence  d’une  terminaison,  il  n’y  voit  que  des  paroles 
vuides  de  sens.  Je  sais  que  cette  mani&re  de  comp¬ 
ter 
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ter  est  un  peu  composee,  mais  je  crois  qu’on  ne  doit 
pas  imputer  la  pliipart  de  ses  epines  a  ceux  qui 
sen  sont  servis  mais  a  eeux  qui  Font  expliqu£. 
Quelques  principes  simples  le  mettront  4  la  portae 
de  tout  le  monde.  De  tant  de  secours  que  le  ju- 
gement  emprunte  de  la  m6moire,  il  peut  et  il  doit 
lui  en  rendre  quelques  uns.  On  se  souvient  tou- 
jours  bien  de  ce  qu’on  a  connu  nettement. 

I.  Les  Grecs,  sans  §tre  alg6bristes,  employoient 
un  langage  peu  different  de  celui  de  Falg&bre. 
Au  lieu  de  deux  talens  et  demi,  ils  disoient  trois 
talens  moins  un  demi,  Atvrcpov  Hy.inx.Xa.vTov ;  au  lieu 
de  six  talens  et  demi,  sept  talens  moins  un  demi,  et 
ainsi  de  suite.  Les  Romains  adoptkrent  cette 
coutume  de  bonne-heure,  mais  la  born&rent  a  un 
seul  cas.  Leur  trois  moins  un  demi  s’exprimoit  par 
tertius  semis  ou  semis  tertius,  dont  on  lit  bientdt  par 
abbreviation  sestertius.  Ce  sestertius  se  disoit  de 
tout.  Libra  sestertia  signifioit  deux  livres  et  de- 
mie,  pes  sestertius  deux  pieds  et  demi. 

II.  Dans  le  commencement  de  la  republique 
Romaine  nous  avons  vu  que  le  denier  valoit  dix 
as.  Le  quart  du  denier  6toit  done  de  deux  as  et 
demi  ou  deux  livres  et  demie  de  cuivre,  voil&  pour- 
quoi  on  l’appelloit  sestertuis,  ou.  sestertius  numrnus , 
ou  simplement  numrnus.  Il  valut  dans  la  suite 
quatre  as,  mais  le  nom  subsista  comme  h  l’ordinaire, 
plus  longtems  que  la  raison  du  nom.  L’abus  fut 
moins  grand,  comme  c’^toit  l’as  qu’on  avoit  dimi- 
nu6  et  non  le  sesterce.  On  exprimoit  un  nombre 
de  ces  sesterces  par  le  pluriel  sestertii,  ou  bien  par 
sestertium  en  sous-entendant  corpora  ou  capita. 

III. 
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III.  Outre  la  livre  pondErale  cles  RQmains,  ils 
avoient  une  livre  de  cOmpte  qu’ils  appelloient  pon¬ 
do.  Pour  n’avoir  pas  fait  cette  distinction  BudEE 
s’est  imagine  que  la  livre  Romaine  contenoit  cent 
deniers.  Le  pondo  les  contenoit  en  effet,  et  son 
EgalitE  avec  la  mine  nous  fait  croire  que  les  Ro- 
mains  l’avoient  compost  pour  rendre  avec  facilitd 
les  monnoies  EtrangEres.  Quand  Plutarque  parle 
du  cartel  Etabli  dans  la  seconde  guerre  Punique,  il 
fixe  la  ran^on  des  prisonniers  a  deux  cens  cin- 
quante  drachmes  ou  deniers.  Tite  Live  lui  avoit 
appris  qu’elle  6toit  deux  pondo  et  demi  d’argent. 
Ces  deux  pondo' et  demi  faisoient  en  argent  la  libra 
sestertia,  ou  par  excellence  le  sestertium.  Comme 
il  contenoit  deux  cens  cinquante  deniers,  il  Etoit 
Equivalent  a  mille  sestertii,  ou  deux  mille  cinq  cens 
livres  de  cuivre.  Les  Romains  comptoient  indiffe- 
remment  par  livres  sesterces  de  cuivre  et  livres  ses¬ 
terces  d’argent.  Celle-ci  valoit  mille  de  celle-la. 
Le  genre  masculin  distingue  la  premiEre,  nous 
reconnoissons  la  seconde  au  neutre. 

IV.  Les  mots  sont  relatifs  aux  idEes,  etles  idEes 
aux  besoins.  On  a  connu  des  sauvages  qui  ne 
pouvoient  compter  que  jusqu’a  vingt.  Leur  langue 
ne  leur  fournissoit  point  d’expressions  pour  les 
nombres  plus  grands,  mais  c’Etoit  parceque  celui-la 
suffiroit  pour  la  chasse,  la  pEche,  et  leur  maniEre  de 
faire  la  guerre.  La  premiEre  classe  des  Romains 
ne  possEdoit  que  cent  mille  as:  aussi  les  idEes' et 
les  expressions  de  ce  peuple  se  bornoient  a  ce  nom- 
bre.  Lorsquc  devenu  plus  riclie  il  parvint  con- 
noitre  et  a  possEder  des  sommes  bien  au  deb\,  il 
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ne  savoit  les  exprimer  qu’en  multipliant  des  cens- 
mille  par  un  autre  nombre,  auquel  il  donnoit  uner 
terminaison  adverbiale ;  decks  centena  millia  ses¬ 
tertium  signifioit  un  million  de  sesterces. 

II  ne  me  reste  que  d’expliquer  quelques  marques 
et  quelques  abbreviations  trop  arbitraires  pour  se 
lier  facilement  avec  ces  principes. 

I.  LLS.  II.  HS  H-S.  sont  les  marques  aux- 
quelles  nous  reconnoissons  le  sestertius.  Le  ses- 
tertium  est  distinguE  dans  les  bons  manuscrits  par 
une  ligne  transversale,  HS.  Quand  vous  trouvez 
un  nombre  quelconque  avec  cette  ligne,  sousen- 
tendez  cent  mille:  DC.  HS.  font  sexcenties 
centena  millia  sestertium.  Quand  les  nombres 
sont  distinguEs  dans  plusieurs  divisions,  celle  a 
la  main  droite  signifie  des  nombres  simples,  la  sui- 
vante  des  milliers,  et  la  troisieme  autant  de  cent 
milles. 

II.  Notre  langue,  qui  veut  la  clartE,  condamne 
les  suppressions  de  mots  que  les  Romains,  qui  cher- 
clioient  la  bri&vet£,  admettoient  sans  scrupule.  Ici 
il  y  en  avoit  deux.  On  omettoit  le  mot  sestertii , 
parcequ’ils  ne  comptoient  presque  que  de  cette 
mani&re.  Ils  supprimoient  centena  millia ,  dont 
les  nombres  exc^dens  n"£toient  que  les  multiplica¬ 
tions.  Cherchons  un  exemple  un  peu  compliqu6: 
LXII.  LXXV.  CCCC.  est  Equivalent  a  bis  et 
sexagies  centena  millia ,  septuaginta  et  quinque 
millia ,  quadringenti  sestertium,  ou  a  six  millions 
deux  cens  soixante-quinze  mille  quatre  cens  ses¬ 
terces. 


X.  Le 
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X. 

Le  prodigue  dissipe  ses  richesses,  l’avare  les  en- 
fouit,  l’econome  vit  sans  excEder  le  revenu  de  ses 
biens.  C’est  ce  revenu  que  je  veux  examiner. 
Celui  qui  met  son  argent  au  six  pour  cent,  est  une 
fois  plus  riche  que  celui  qui  n’en  tire  que  le  trois. 
Cependant  le  fonds  de  tous  les  deux  est  le  meme. 
Voyons  done  quel  pouvoit  Etre  le  revenu  et  la  dE- 
pense  d’un  Romain,  car  je  me  bornerai  a  ce  peu- 
ple,  qui  possEdoit  une  telle  somme.  Ce  n’est  pas 
que  nous  puissions  jamais  apprEcier  au  juste  leur 
capital.  Nous  voyons  parmi  nous  qu’il  ny  a 
rien  de  plus  vague  que  ces  Evaluations.  En  gros 
celles  de  la  rEpublique  me  paroissent  plus  forts 
que  la  vEritE,  celles  du  terns  des  empereurs,  plus 
foibles.  Tout  chef  de  parti  doit  Etre  riche :  mais 
souvent  l’opinion  de  sa  richesse  lui  suffit.  ^Quelques 
largesses  et  des  promesses  immenses  Eblouissent 
ses  partisans,  et  parmi  les  homines  corrompus  l’es- 
poir  agit  plus  puissamment  que  la  reconnoissance. 
Mais  sous  les  meilleurs  princes  les  richesses  Etoient 
un  motif  de  soup^on,  sous  les  tyrans  un  arret  de 
mort.  On  s’en  cachoit  alors  comme  d’un  crime. 

L’intErEt  se  payoit,  parmi  les  Romains,  tous  les 
mois.  Un  pour  cent  par  mois,  ou  douze  pour  cent 
par  annEe  Etoient  1’intErEt  qu’ils  appelloient  cen - 
tesima.  Cet  un  par  mois  se  divisoit  en  fractions. 
Au  lieu  de  dife  six  pour  cent,  on  disoit  un 
demi  pour  cent,  usurce  semisses,  See.  Les  tribuns 
Duillius  et  Menenius  dEterminErent  1’intEret  lEgi- 
time  4  douze  pour  cent ;  c’Etoit  &  l’an  398:  mais 
x  2  on 
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on  le  reduisit  bicntot  a  la  moitie,  et  Fan  413  on 
l’abolit  entierement.  Depuis  ce  terns  l’usure  de- 
meuroit  coudamn£&ct  pratiqu^e  a  Rome;  et  comme 
les  moeurs  suppRent  quelquefois  aux  loix  Fint£r6t 
de  six  pour  cent  passoit  pour  honnete  et  modique, 
pendant  qu’on  prodiguoit  le  nom  odieux  d’usuriers, 
a  ceux  qui,  ne  se  contentant  pas  de  ce  profit, 
bravoient  l’infamie  pour  le  gain.  Cette  defense 
du  pr&t  sur  usure  ne  sRtendoit  point  toutefois  aux 
provinces.  Cic6ron  et  Pline  nFapprennent  que 
dans  la  Bithynie  et  la  Cilicie  Fint6r6t  au  douze 
pour  cent  6toit  permis  par  les  arrets  des  proconsuls 
et  des  empereurs.  Cependant.  cette  usure,  toute 
forte  qu’elle  etoit,  n’assouvissoit  pas  l’avarice  Ro- 
maine.  Brutus  avoit  pret£  deux  millions  cinq 
cens  mille  sesterces  la  ville  de  Salamine  en  Cypre 
k  quarante-huit  pour  cent ;  et  cette  malheureuse 
cite  se  trouvant  dans  Fimpuissance  de  les  payer, 
Scaptius,  son  fidele  emissaire,  environna  l’hdtel 
de  ville  d’un  corps  de  cavalerie,  et  le  tint  assi6g6 
jusqu  a  faire  p£rir  de  faim  cinq  de  leurs  s6nateurs. 
Ce  Stoicien  Brutus,  qui  assassina  son  bienfaiteur, 
le  meilleur  des  maltres,  pour  avoir  ose  gouverner 
une  lRpublique  qui  ne  pouvoit  plus  se  gouverner 
elle-meme,  exercoit  sur  les  peuples  le  despotisme 
le  plus  dur  et  le  plus  injuste. 

La  grandeur  de  Fusure  a  Rome  ne  peut  sur- 
prendre  que  ceux  qui  fle  connoissent  ni  les  homines, 
ni  les  Romains.  L ’argent  6toit  englouti  dans  un 
petit  nombre  dc  mains.  Ce  peuple  nRprisoit  le 
commerce,  les  revenus  6toient  affermis  par  des 
compagnics  qui  avoient  un  commun  int^ret.  Les 

cRpouilles 
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depouilles  des  provinces  enrichissoient  quelques 
families  consulaires.  Les  esclaves  des  tyrans, 
monstres  plus  m^prisables  que  les  maltbtiers,  et 
plus  destructeurs  que  les  conqu^rans,  ne  pouvoient 
souffrir  des  rivaux.  Ainsi  il  y  avoit  peu  de  pr&- ' 
teurs  a  Rome.  De-lit,  ceux  qui  avoient  le  mono¬ 
pole  de  ce  commerce,  6toient  les  maltres  de  le  faire 
aussi  lucratif  qu’ils  vouloient.  Les  loix  monies  les 
engagement  a  se  d^dommager,  par  le  pins  gros  gain, 
du  danger  et  de  l’infamie  qu’elles  y  attachoient. 
Le  danger  6toit  grand,  surtout  dans  les  premiers 
terns,  oh  leurs  cr£anciers,  c’est  a  dire  le  peuple,  par 
un  seul  d6cret  pouvoit  rayer  h  jamais  et  Y'mth&t 
et  le  principal. 

L?int6ret  de  l’argent  et  le  prix  des  terres  gardent 
toujours  un  certain  £quilibre.  Si  fint6ret  est  bas, 
il  est  plus  avantageux  d’acheter  des  fonds  ;  ceux-ci 
haussent  de  valeur.  Si  Linteret  est  fort,  il  est  plus 
commode  d’avoir  des  rentes ;  on  realise  peu  et  les 
terres  se  donnent  a  vil  prix.  L’int6ret  commun  a 
Rome  6toit  de  six  pour  cent;#un  passage  de  Pline 
me  fait  voir  que  le  prix  d’acbat  pour  les  terres 
6toit  au  revenu  comrae  cent  a  six.  Ce  bienfaiteur 
eclair^  autant  que  g£n6reux,  voulant  donner  cinq 
cens  mille  sesterces  alaville  de  Como,  aima  mieux 
charger  une  de  ses  terres  d’une  rente  perpetuelle  de 
trente  mille  sesterces. 


*  Quelquefois  Ton  en  tiroit  beaucoup  plus;  mais  aussi  coraine 
il  n’y  avoit  point  a  Rome  de  fonds  publics,  il  n  etoit  pas  toujours 
possible  de  faire  travailler  tout  son  argent.  Il  faut  compenscr  Tun 
par  l’autre. 

.  I  3 
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Cependant  sur  ces  six  pour  cent;  j’aimerois 
assez  diminuer.un  sixilme;  les  palais,  les  meubles, 
les  esclaves  emportoient  aux  grands  des  sommes 
immenses  qui  ne  rendoient  rien. ' 

XI. 

Une  carrilre  toute  differente  nous  attend,  et 
nous  pourrions  encore  une  fois  simplifier  nos. 
idles.  La  connoissance  des  mesures  a  pour  objet, 
aussi  bien  que  la  geometrie,  les  lignes  droites.  Mais 
dans  la  geometrie  leurs  proprietls  abstraites  -nous, 
interessent.  Ici  la  seule  consideration  est  celle  de 
leur  longueur. 

Cette  longueur  n’est  point  arbitrage  comme  les 
poids.  Les  homines  sont  assez  glnlralement  con- 
venus  de  former  leur  mesures  longues  sur  quelque 
division  naturelle  du  corps  liumain.  Quelques  uns 
ont  choisi  le  pied ;  d’autres  ont  prlflrl  la  coudle, 
et  1’on  ne  doit  imputer  les  leg&res  differences  des 
poids  et  des  coud6es  respectives  qu’a  la  manilre 
dont  on  les  a  prises ;  ici  on  a  cherclil  des  hommes 
d’une  taille  demesurle,  la  on  s’est  attache  plutdt  k 
la  grandeur  commune  de  l’espbce  humaine.  Dail- 
leurs  la  nature,  en  dispensant  ses  dons,  n’a  point 
accorde  k  tous  les  peuples  la  meme  taille.  Le 
climat  et  les  alimens  agissent  d’une  maniere  lente 
mais  puissante.  Que  les  peuples  du  nord  surpassent 
en  grandeur  ceux  du  midi,  est  une  maxime  mieux 
fondee  que  laplupart  des  maximes  generales.  Les 
nations  Celtiques  ont  toujours  paru  des  geans  aux 
peuples  de  la  Grice  et  de  l’ltalie,  et  nous,  les  de¬ 
scendant 
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scendans  de  ces  Celtes,  citons  avec  admiration  les 
Suedes  et  les  Norv^giens. 

En  recherchant  les  mesures  des  anciens  je 
distinguerai  avec  soin  les  preuves  dont  la  certitude 
n’est  point  £gale.  J’^viterai  de  confoiidre  les  de¬ 
monstrations  et  les  conjectures.  Deux  monumens 
pr£cieux,  ^chapp^s  au  naufrage  des  terns,  serviront 
d’appui  k  mes  raisonnemens.  Les  inductions,  les 
proportions  qui  peuvent  nous  aider  k  d^couvrir  les 
jautre^  mesures  paroitront  k  leur  place. 


i  4 
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DISSERTATION 

SUR  LES  POIDS,  LES  MONNOIES,  ET 
LES  MESURES  DES  ANCIENS,  &c. 

AVANT-PROPOS. 

Depuis  qu’on  etudie  Fhistoire  des  hommes  plu- 
t6t  que  celle  des  rois,  on  s’est  attach6  avec  raison 
a  la  connoissance  de  leur  economic  politique  et  do- 
mestique.  Dans  cette  6tu.de  on  se  trouve  chaque 
moment  arrete  par  l’ignorance  de  ces  signes  arbi- 
traires  dont  chaque  peuple  s’est  servi  pour  exprimer 
les  differens  rapports  de  nombre,  d’etendue,  et  de 
quailtite,  je  veux  parler  des  mesures,  des  poids 
et  des  monnoies. 

Ce  seroit  un  ouvrage  utile,  mais  immense,  qu’un 
dictionnaire  complet  de  cette  langue  6conomique, 
et  un  recueil  6tendu  de  tous  les  faits  int6ressans 
auxquels  il  nous  serviroit  d  mterpr6te,  c’est  a  dire, 
en  d’autres  mots,  une  histoire  de  Findustrie  et  du 
luxe.  Un  pareil  ouvrage  demanderoit  les  soins  at- 
tentifs  et  soutenus  d’une  soci6t6  de  savans  dispersee 
dans  les  diff6rentes  parties  de  FEurope.  Je  vou- 
drois  qu’elle  se  format;  mais  en  attendant  un 
6v6nement  aussi  peu  vraisemblable,  je  rassemblerai 
dans  ce  receuil  tout  ce  que  mes  lectures  historiques 
me  fourniront  sur  un  objet  aussi  curieux  qu’utile. 
Cet  ouvrage  se  grossira  sans  dessein  et  sans  effort, 
et  s’enrichira  insensiblement  du  fruit  de  toutes  mes 
6tudes. 


Je 
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Je  m’attaclierai  surtout,  1.  Aux  revenus  publics 
et  aux  impbts ;  2.  Au  prix  du  bled  et  a  celui  des 
autres  denrees  n£cessaires  a  la  vie  ;  3.  Au  prix  du 
travail  militaire,  civil  ou  domestique,  et  par  une 
liaison  naturelle  au  nombre  de  ceux  de  qui  Ton 
exigeoit  ou  de  qui  Ton  pouvoit  exiger  un  semblable 
service;  4.  Au  prix  de  l’argent,  c’est  a  dire  au  re- 
venu  annuel,  et  au  taux*  d’int^ret  d’une  somme 
quelconque ;  5.  A  l’emploi  de  l’argent,  et  par  con¬ 
sequent  aux  mceurs,  au  luxe  et  aux  arts. 

J’£crirai  en  Francois,  mais  je  ferai  mes  reductions 
a  l’Angloise.  Commencons  par  6tablir  le  rapport 
de  l’argent  des  deux  pays. 

L’once  Angloise  d’argent  monnoy6  vaut  cinq 
clielins  et  deux  sous  sterling.  Depuis  l’an  1726 
on  taille  au  marc  d’argent  de  buit  onces  de  Paris, 
huit  6cus  $.  chacun  de  six  livres  ;  ce  marc  vaut  par 
consequent  50/.  5s.  Tournois.  En  supposant  l’iden- 
tite  precise  du  poids  et  du  titre,  ce  marc  vaudroit 
41  chelins  4  sous;  mais  si  nous  rabattons  *V=7f$. 
pour  le  premier  et  tit=4|  pour  le  second,  il  nous 
restera  40  chelins  4  sous  pour  la  vale ur  du  marc  : 
la  livre  Tournois  voudroit  9f  sous  sterling,  et  la 
livre  sterling  sera  egale  &  peu  pr&s  de  25  livres 
Tournois. 

Cependant  si  nous  consultons  l’echange  ordinaire 
entre  Londres  et  Paris  nous  trouverons  la  livre 
sterling  a22|  livres  Tournois  chacune  de  10f.  On 
s’est  plaint  depuis  longtems  de  ce  mal  dont  on 
connott  la  source  et  le  remade.  L’or  du  Brasil  a 
chang£,  depuis  quelques  ann6es,  la  proportion  6tablie 
entre  les  deux  m£taux  pr6cieux.  La  monnoie  de 
t  France 
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France  a  suivi  tres  sagement  les  revolutions  du 
commerce.  Elle  a  6x6  la  proportion  comme  14  a  1 ; 
chez  nous  elle  est  comme  15  a  1 :  l’once  d’argent 
ne  vaut  que  5c.  2s.  a  la  monnoie ;  son  prix  chez 
les  orf&vres  est  souvent  5c.  7s.  On  devine  sans 
peine  les  suites  de  cette  in6galit6  chez  une  nation 
qui  calcule.  Elle  diminue  le  prix  courant  de  nos 
esp£ces  d’argent,  pour  augmenter  celui  des  mon- 
noies  6trang£res.  Personne  ne  veut  porter  son  ar¬ 
gent  a  la  monnoie  a  des  conditions  aussi  dures. 
La  source  est  tarie,  et  ce  fleuve  rapide  dans  son 
cours  appauvrit  sans  cesse  l’Angleterre  pour  en- 
richir  ses  voisins.  Le  banquier  ne  peut  que  suivre 
le  torrent ;  mais  dans  ce  recueil  je  dois  oublier  ces 
proportions  accidentelles  et  injustes  pour  n’en- 
visager  que  la  valeur  intrins&que  des  espbces,  c’est 
a  dire  leur  poids  et  leur  titre. 

J’aurai  souvent  occasion  d’appr^cier  des  mon- 
noies  dont  j’ignore  le  titre.  J’y  substituerai  tou- 
jours  celui  de  ce  pays.  C’est  une  v£rit6  hypoth6- 
tique  dont  il  faut  se  contenter  a  la  place  de  la 
v6rit6  absolue.  t 

Lorsqu’il  m’arrive  de  ne  point  connoitre  la  pro¬ 
portion  6tablie  entre  l’or  et  l’argent,  je  la  sup- 
poserai  toujours  comme  10  a  1  jusqu’au  temad’ Au¬ 
guste,  comme  12  a  1  jusqu’a  la  d^couverte  de 
l’Am^rique,  et  comme  15  a  1  jusqu’^.  nos  jours. 
Je  sais  que  cette  progression  n’est  pas  sans  excep¬ 
tions,  mais  elles  sont  en  petit  nombre,  et  j’aurai 
soin  de  les  indiquer. 

Je  partage  mon  recueil  en  sept  colonnes  qui 
s’accompagneront  toujours.  I.  Mes  notices  g6 n6? 

rales 
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rales  de  livres  extraits,  observations,  &c.  qui  ap- 
partiennent  k  plusieurs  classes  a  la  fois  ;  II.  L’an- 
tiquit^:  cette  partie  renfermera  encore  le  Bas 
Empire  jusqu’a  la  prise  de  Constantinople  par  les 
Turcs ;  III.  La  Grande  Bretagne  avec  l’lrlande  ; 
IV.  La  France  et  les.  Pays  Bas ;  V.  L’Allemagne, 
la  Suisse  et  les  Pays  du  Nord ;  VI.  L’ltalie  et  l’Es- 
pagne;  VII.  L’Orient,  les  Indes,  et  l’Afrique;  en 
Vin  mot,  tout  ce  qui  est  hors  de  l’Europe. 

I. 

NOTICES  GENERALES. 

1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Ancient 
Measures ;  the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and  particularly 
the  Jewish;  by  Dr.  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  livre  yraiment  admirable  dang  son 
genre.  L’espyit  le  plus  syst&natique  eclaire  par- 
tout  la  plus  profonde  Erudition.  On  peut  perfec- 
tionner  quelques  details,  mais  je  crois  qu’il  faudra 
toujours  batir  sur  les  pyincipes  de  ce  savant  £veque. 
C’est  pourquoi  je  vais  en  ylonner  une  id^e  abr^g^e. 

On  ne'peut  s’arreter  qu’&  ces  poids  qui  existent 
encore  et  qui  peuvent  se  comparer  avec  les  ndtres. 
La  draclime  Attique  bien  connue  nous  donnera 
par  ses  rapports  tous  les  autres  pqids  de  l’antiquite. 
On  sait  que  lorsqu’il  est  question  de  poids  et  sur-. 
tout  de  monnoies  il  en  faut  toujours  choisir  les 
plus  pesantes.  Le  terns,  la  rquille,  l’avidit6  des, 
hommes  leur  6tent  toujours  une  partie  de  leur 
yolume  que  rien  ne  peut  augmenter.  L’exact 
Greaves,  le  p&re  des  experiences  de  ce  genre,  avoit 
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pesd  beaucoup  de  tetradrachmes  Attiques.  Les 
mieux  conserv^es  lui  donnoient  un  poids  de  268 
grains  ou  de  67  pour  la  drachme.  Deux  didrachmes 
d’or  de  Philippe  et  d’ Alexandre  lui  indiquoient  une 
drachme  de  67,25  grains.  M.  Eisenschmidt  avoit 
dans  sa  possession  une  t6tradrachme  de  4X83J 
grains  de  Paris;  68,36  des  ndtres.  La  mine  At- 
tique  de  100  de  ces  demises  drachmes  aura  pes6 
6836  grains. 

Les  homines  se  conduisent  rarement  par  cette 
liberty  d’indifLhence  qu’ils  s’arrogent  si  souvent: 
dans  les  institutions  les  plus  arbitraires  il  leur  faut 
quelque  motif.  C’est  ainsi  qu’ils  ont  fix6  les 
mesures  longues  sur  les  parties  du  corps  humain, 
la  coud£e,  le  pied,  la  palme,  ou  le  doigt;  qu’ils  en 
ont  employ^  les  cubes  pour  des  mesures  de  capacite, 
et  qu’ils  ont  d6tennin6  leurs  poids  par  celui  d’une' 
de  ces  cubes  remplie  de  eau  ou  de  vin.  Parmi  ces 
mesures  la  cube  palmique,  (terme  moyen  entre  les 
autres,)  a  pu  paroitre  la  plus  g6neralement' utile. 
On  sait  par  experience  qu’une  cube  d’eau  de  12 
pouces  doit  peser  76  livres,  la  cube  de  la  palme 
nous  donnera  par  consequent  6840  grains.  Un 
rapport  aussi  precis  (car  le  pied  Grec  ne  differoit 
presque  point  du  notre)  nous  persuade  que  nous 
avons  trou v6  la  mine  Attique  construite  sur  les 
memes  principes  hydrostatiques  que  cette  livre 
palme  que  nous  venons  de  supposer. 

Les  Grecs  reconnoissent,  malgre  leur  vanite, 
(ju’ils  doivent  a  la  colonie  Phenicienne  de  Cadmus 
leurs  poids  et  leurs  mesures  dont  ce  peuple  a  ete 
1’inventeur.  Une  nation  commer^ante  et  indus- 
trieuse  a  du  trouver  de  bonne  heure  des  propor¬ 
tions 
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tiotts  r6flechies  qui  m^ritent  seules  k  cet  £gard  le 
nom  d’invention.  L’esprit  humain  fait  des  progres 
rapides  lorsque  l’interet  se  joint  a  la  curiosite. 
Le  commerce  des  Ph6iiciens  a  port6  leurs  arts  sur 
toutes  les  cotes  de  la  Mediterrann£e.  On  leur 
attribueroit  avec  plaisir  la  construction  de  la  livre 
palme,  et  1’egalit^  du  talent  Attique  avec  celui  de 
Tyr,  formellement  £noncee  par  un  des  anciens, 
nous  permet  de  le  faire. 

Si  nous  balan^ons  k  admettre  cette  6galit6  sur 
la  foi  de  Heron,  nous  pouvons  nous  en  assurer  par 
l’6galit6  qui  atoujours  subsisted  cet  dgardentre  deux 
peuples  tr&s  dloignds  qui  se  connoissoient  a  peine 
l’une  l’autre,  mais  qui  ont  toujours  eu  des  liaisons 
trds  intimes  avec  les  Pheniciens,  je  veux  parler 
des  Juifs  et  des  Atlidniens.  Josdphe,  Philon,  les 
Septante  ont  dgalisd  le  shekel  de  Jerusalem  et  la 
tetradraehme  d’Ath&nes,  et  l’on  ne  doit  pas  seule- 
ment  dcouter  les  rabbins*  lorsqu’ils  sont  opposes' 
a  des  ecrivains  aussi  anciens  et  aussi  instruits. 
Qu’on  me  rende  raison  d’un  accord  aussi  singulier 
sans  supposer  quc  les  deux  nations  ont  eu  un 
modele  commun;  et  quel  module  oseroit  le  dis- 
.puter  avec  celui  de  Tyr? 

On  ne  doit  pas  oublier  que  les  Pheniciens,  aprds 
avoir  forme  leur  livre  palme  ou  mine,  et  leur  talent, 
qui  en  contenoit  60,  ont  compte,  je  ne  sais  par 
quelle  raison,  un  autre  talent  le  double  du  premier, 
mais  qu’en  conservant  toujours  les  memes  divi¬ 
sions,  sa  mine  n’etoit  plus  la  livre  palme.  Les 
Juifs  ont  adopte  tous  les  deux;  le  premier  est  teur 
talent  profane;  eelui-ci  leur  talent  sacrd  mais  le 
*  M.  Hooper  les  ecoute  un  peu  longuement. 

-plus 
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plus  usit£,  parcequc  les  pretres  ont  toujours  r£dig£ 
leurs  annales.  Les  Ath6niens  n’ont  connu  que  le 
premier.  Le  second  a  pass6  enfin  en  Egypte  sous 
le  nom  de  talent  d’Alexandrie. 

Cette  mine  Attique  oil  livre  palme  a  toujours 
6t6  la  livre  ponderale  des  Ath^niens.  Au  com¬ 
mencement  elle  en  determinoit  aussi  la  monnoie. 
IMais  enfin  on  a  frapp£  des  drachmes  plus  16geres, 
et  la  distinction  d’une  livre  de  poids  et  d’une  livre 
de  compte  s’est  introduite  dans  la  Gr&ce  connne 
chez  nous.  Sous  les  empereurs  Romains,  la 
draclnne  monnoie  ne  pesoit  que  54,75  grains  ou  la 
huitihme  partie  de  l’once Romaine.  Coniine  poids 
elle  6toit  toujours  de  68,40  grains.  Cette  distinc¬ 
tion,  autoris^e  par  Fanalogie  et  prouv^e  par  les 
faits,  r6pand  un  nouveau  jour  sur  les  endroits  les 
plus  obscurs  de  1 ’antiquity  numismatique. 

Les  syst^mes  les  mieux  construits  ont  toujours 
leur  endroit  foible.  M.  Hooper  l’a  senti.  Apr£s 
avoir  vu  un  poids  forme  sur  des  principes  hydrosta- 
tiques  on  s’attendroit  du  moins  &  voir  que  sa  mesure 
6toit  une  des  mesures  creuses  des  Athlnicns.  Point 
du  tout.  La  cotyle  (mesure  du  creux  des  deux  mains 
jointes  ensemble)  pesoit  60  draclnnes,  et  le  dico- 
tylon,  au  lieu  de  peser  une  mine,  pesoit  1,2  mine. 
On  se  sauve  pourtant  par  la  distinction  reconnuc 
chez  les  Juifs  et  suppos^e  cbez  les  Ath6niens, 
d’une  mine  ponderale  plus  grosse  d’un  cinqui&me 
que  la  mine  ordinaire,  et  dont  le  dicotylon  6toit  la 
cube.  On  se  servoit  (dit-on)  de  cctte  mine  pour 
peser  les  corps  d’un  grand  volume  ct  de  peu  de 
valeur.  II  y  a  effectivement  peu  de  nations  cbez 
qui  Foil  ne  trouve  ces  livres  diffGrentcs.  Cepen- 
dant  j’aimcrois  mieux  remonter  a  la  formation  de 

la 
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la  cotyle,  et  supposer  que  les  Ath6niens  l’ont  d£ter- 
min6e  par  le  seul  module  d’une  mesure  creuse  que 
la  nature  leur  ofifroit.  J’ai  dit  les  Ath6niens;  mais 
il  faudroit  dire  plutdt  les  Ph6niciens  qui  ont  trans- 
mis  aux  Juifs  et  aux  Grecs  leurs  mesures,  aussi 
bien  que  leurs  poids. 

Les  Romains  se  sont  conduits  avec  beaucoup 
plus  d’art.  L’amphore  6toit  la  cube  de  leur  pied 
et  pesoit  80  livres  d’eau  ou  de  vin.  Le  conge 
6toit  la  cube  du  demi-pied  et  pesoit  10  livres.  M. 
Hooper  est  n6anmoins  peu  dispose  k  faire  hon- 
neur  aux  patres  de  Romulus  d’une  invention  aussi 
subtile.  II  pense  que  les  Romains,  qui  tenoient 
leurs  loix  des  Ath6niens,  en  avoient  aussi  re^u  les 
616mens  de  leurs  mesures ;  et  qu’apr&s  avoir  form6 
une  livre,  les  trois  quarts  de  la  mine,  et  un  pied, 
les  deux  tiers  de  la  coud6e,  ils  ont  choisi  le  poids 
de  dix  livres  pour  obtenir  une  certaine  6galit6  de 
leur  conge  avec  le  chous  d’Ath&nes.  Les  cubes 
qui  en  ont  r6sult6  n’ont  6t6  qu’un  effet  singulier 
du  hasard.  Du  terns  de  Platon  les  Grecs  eux- 
m6mes  entendoient  k  peine  la  duplicature  de  la 
cube. 

Ce  poids  du  conge  ou  de  10  livres  s’appelloit 
denarius.  Lorsqu’on  frappa  la  premiere  monnoie 
d’argent,  le  denier  d’argent,  qui  valoit  10  livres  de 
cuivre,  ne  pesoit  que  la  septi&me  partie  de  l’once. 
Les  deniers  les  plus  forts  qui  nous  restent  sont  de 
691  grains;  ils  nous  donneroient  une  once  de  437s 
grains.  Cette  once  r£pond  avec  une  justice  singu- 
li&re  k  celle  que  Villalpandus  *et  Gassendi  ont 
trouv6  par  leur  experience  sur  le  conge  Fam^se. 
Elle  est  encore  l’once  Romaine  de  nos  jours.  Sous 

les 
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les  empereurs.  le  denier  n’6toit  plus  que  la  hui-  v 
ti&me  partie  de  l’once ;  la  livre  et  l’once  6toient 
toujours  les  memes,  pendant  que  leurs  divisions 
devenoient  moins  fortes  et  plus  nombreuses. 

.  Lorsque  les  Romains  avoient  soumis  la  Grkce, 
la  drachme  Attique  tomba  de  68,40  grains  &  62,50 
et  devint  £gale  au  denier  Romain.  C’est  cette  £gali- 
te,  clairement  annonc^e  dans  tous  les  auteurs  depuis 
Polybe  jusqu’a  Plutarque,  et  qui  ne  peut  s’expli- 
quer  que  dans  le  syst&me  de  M.  Hooper.  Chaque 
nation  iuventa  bientdt  des  exp6diens  pour  applanir 
toutes  les  difficult^  du  commerce.  Les  Romains 
inventfcrent  une  livre  de  compte  (pondo  auri  vel 
argenti)  de  100  deniers,  £gale  par  consequent  k  la 
mine  Attique ;  et  d’un  autre  cdt6  la  drachme  mon- 
noie  accompagna  le  denier  dans  toutes  ses  varia¬ 
tions,  et  devint,  comme  lui,  la  huitiertfe  partie  de 
fonce  Romaine,  54,75  grains. 

Les  vaincus  pouss&rent  encore  -plus  loin  leur 
complaisance.  Avant  le  terns  de  Constantin  les 
Ath^niens  s’etoient  forme  une  livre  poimffrale  par- 
tagee,  comme  celle  de  leurs  maitres,  en  12  onceset 
q6  draclnnes.  La  drachme  6toit  la  drachme  de 
poids  de  68,40  grains,  et  cette  livre,  qffils  nomme- 
rent  litra,  6toit  a  la  mine  comme  24  a  25.  On  se 
souvient  que  la  mine  £toit  a  la  livre  Romaine  en 
raison.de  4  a  3.  Cette  livre  Attique,  qui  lfa  point 
pu  se  d^rober  aux  yeux  p£n£trans  de  M.  Hooper, 
explique  sans  peine  les  fragmens  obscurs  et  cor- 
rompus  de  Fannius,  de  Cleopatras,  de  Dioscorides, 
et  de  St.  Epipliane.  On  comprend  sans  peine  qu’il 
se  forma  dans  forient  plusieurs  de  ces  litres  dont  le  I 
poids  (ffoit  different  selon  leur  drachme  primitive. 

Le  I 
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Le  ratel  de  Cairo  est  conmi  dans  tout  l’orient. 
Les  Arabes  Font  toujours  regard6  coinme  la  mine 
Attique.  Son  poids  les  justifie.  II  est  de  688b 
grains,  divis6  en  12  onces,  144  dirhems,  et  1728 
ki rats,  ou  carats.  Nous  y  reconnoissons  une  litra 
dont  les  auteurs  ont  quitt6  la  drachme  pour  conti¬ 
nuer  la  progression  Romaine.  Cette  drachme  est 
cependant  la  huiti&me  partie  de  leur  once,  sous  le 
nom  de  drachma  Attica ,  ou  de  darchemy.  On 
pent  observer  une  legere  difference  entre  la  litra 
d’Ath&nes  et  le  ratel  de  Cairo.  Les  uns  ont  mul- 
tiplie  la  drachme,  les  autres  ont  partag6  la  mine. 
Mais  les  Egyptiens  ont  rendu  t^moignage  au  pro- 
c£d6  Attique  par  le.  poids  Stranger  de  68,32  grains 
qu’ils  ont  conserve  sous  le  nom  de  mitheale. 

Le  ratel  de  Cairo  s’est  r6pandu  dans  l’occident 
avec  les  conqu£tes  et  le  commerce  des  Arabes.  Ce 
ratel  se  retrouve  avec  peu  de  changement  dans  la 
livre  d’Espagne,  et  dans  celle  que  nous  nommons 
avoir dupoids.  Nous  avons  adopts,  aussi  bien  que 
les  Francois,  un  ratel  de  10  dirhems,  qui  difF6roit 
moins  de  la  livre  Romaine.  Les  Arabes  (en  un 
mot)  sont  les  fameux  Esterlins,  qui  ont  fixe  le 
poids  sterling  de  ces  pays. 

II. 

L’ANTIQUITE. 

Section  I. 

J’aime  beaucoup  les  tables  d^cimales.  Elies  ont 
le  double  nitrite  de  la  precision  et  de  la  facility. 

vol.  v.  k  Jen 


Corn.  Cels. 
J.  v.  c.  17. 
Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiii. 
9. 

Galen-  Ed. 
Basil.  Gr. 
tom.  ii. 
p.  380. 
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J’en  donnerai  ici  quatrc  sur  les  principes  cle  M. 
Hooper  calculees  pour  les  quatre  difftirens  6tats  que 
nous  comloissons  de  la  drachme  Attique.  1 .  Le 
premier  commence  au  r&glement  de  Solon  vers  Fan 
600  avant  J6sus  Christ,  et  pourroit  s’etendre  jusqu’& 
la  mort  d’Alexandre.  La  drachme  egale  a  celle  de 
poids  eroit  toujours  a  68,40  grains.  2.  Depuis  la 
mort  d’Alexandre  jusquA  la  conqu&te  de  la  Gr£ce 
par  les  Romains,  elle  etoit  a  65,5  grains.  3.  Elle 
devint  6gale  au  denier  Romain  de  62,57  grains. 
4.  Cette  £galit6  subsistoit  encore  sous  Tibbie  et 
sous  Vespasien.  Celse  et  Pline  l’ancien  en  sont  nos 
garans  :  mais  Galien,  qui  vivoit  sous  les  Antonins, 
reconnolt  que  le  denier  et  la  drachme  n’6toient 
plus  que  le  huitieme  de  l’once  Romaine,  c’est  a 
dire  54,75  grains.  On  pourroit  fixer  ce  cliange- 
ment  au  regne  d’ Adrien. 


I. 

Table  cles  Drachmes  Attiques  de  68,40  Grains  en 
Parties  Dechnales  de  la  Livre  Sterling. 


1 

00368124098  | 

|  2  |  007 36249996  | 

3 

01104374004  | 

|  4  |  014724.90092  | 

5 

0 1 840624006 

6 

02208740088 

7 

02576874086 

8  |  02944000084  | 

0  |  03313124082  | 

II. 
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II. 

Table  des  Drachmes  Attiques  de  65,5  Grains. 

N.  B.  J’ai  copie  la  table  de  M.  Hooper;  mais  elle  me  parent 
assez  peu  utile.  L’experience  nous  assure  qu’il  y  a 
beaucoup  de  drachmes  de  ce  poids.  Les  succes- 
seurs  d’Alexandre  commenc&rent  de  bonne  heure  & 
alterer,  mais  on  voit  par  le  traite  d’Antiochus  que 
l’ancienne  drachme  de  75  h.  la  livre  Romaine  etoit 
toujours  consideree  comme  le  poids  legitime. 


1- 

00352517360 

2 

00705034720 

3 

01057552080 

4 

01410069440 

JL 

01762586800 

6  I 

02115104160 

7\ 

02467621520 

«  1 

02820138880 

9  1 

03172656240 

III. 

Table  des  Drachmes  Attiques  et  des  Deniers  Ro - 
mains  de  6Q,57  Grains. 


1 

00336755952 

2 

006735 1 1904 

3 

01010267856 

4 

01347023808 

5 

01683779770 

6| 

02020535712 

7  1 

02357291664 

8  1 

02694047616 

9  | 

03030803568 

k  2 


J’ai  corrig6 
quelques 
erreurs  de 
la  table  de 
Hooper. 


IV. 
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Cette  table 
n’est  poiut 
dans 
Hooper. 


IV. 

Table  des  Drachmes  Attiques  et  des  Denier s  Re¬ 
mains  de  54,75  Grains. 


1  |  00294661456  | 

2 

|  00589322912 

3 

|  00883984368 

4 

|  01 178645824 

5 

|  01473307280 

6 

j  01767968736 

7 

j  02062630192 

8 

j  02357291648 

9 

j  02651953104 

Lorsque  les  Romains  frapperent  les  premiers  de- 
niers  d’argent,  ces  deniers  valoient  dix  as,  ou  livres 
de  cuivre.  Us  le  partagerent  en  moiti^s  et  en 
quarts  de  deniers.  La  moitie  s’appelloit  quinarius, 
ou  cinq  livres  de  cuivre.  Le  quart  du  denier  va- 
loit  deux  livres  et  demie  de  cuivre,  et  s’appelloit 
sestertius,  mot  corrompu  de  semistertius  trois  moins 
un  demi.  Cette  fa^on  de  compter  £toit  fort  utile 
parmi  les  anciens.  Le  sestertius,  sestertius  num- 
mus,  ou  par  abbreviation  nummus,  devint  la  racine 
du  calcul  myst^rieux  des  Romains  dont  je  vais 
6claircir  les  difficult^. 

1.  De  1  k  1000,  les  Romains  comptoient  sim- 
plement  duo,  tres,  8$c.  ducenti,  trecenti,  8$c.  ses¬ 
tertii. 


2.  Par- 
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2.  Parvenus  k  1000,  ils  cliangeoient  de  m6- 
tliode  pour  compter  d£sormais  au  genitif  au  lieu 
du  nominatif  duo  millia  sestertium,  en  sousenten- 
dant  corpora ;  ou  bien  rassemblant  ,1000  sestertii 
sous  le  nom  collectif  de  sestertium,  ils  parloient 
ainsi,  duo ,  tria,  fyc.  sestertia.  Une  raison  particu- 
likre  les  engageoit  de  s’arr^ter  au  nombre  de  1000. 
Nous  avons  vu  qu’a  l’imitation  de  la  mine  Attique, 
ils  s’^toient  fait  une  livre  d’argent  de  compte  de 
100  deniers.  Le  sestertium  (250  deniers)  6toit  par 
consequent  la  livre  sesterce  d'argent,  comme  le 
sestertius  Vktoit  de  cuivre. 

3.  L’arithm&ique  Romaine  ne  passoit  point  les 
centaines  de  mille.  Ils  ne  pouvoient  exprimer  un 
million  de  sestertii  qu’en  disant  dix  cent  mille. 
Pour  rendre  la  distinction  encore  plus  nette  ils 
commen£oient  alors  a  se  servir  de  l’adverbe  decies, 
centies,  millies,  supprimant  centena  millia  qu’ils  se 
contentoient  de  supposer.  M.  Hooper  pense  que 
ce  million  de  sestertii  etoit  la  livre  sesterce  d'or. 
Dans  la  pauvrete  de  Rome  naissante  for  pouvoit 
bien  &tre  k  l’argent  comme  100  a  1. 

Le  sesterce,  toujours  le  quart  du  denier,  s’est  vu 
r£duit  de  a  7V  de  l’once  Romaine. 


k  3 


I. 
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I. 

Table  des  Sesterces  de  28  a  VOnce  en  Parties  Deci¬ 
mates  de  la  Lime  Sterling. 


1 

00084188988 

2 

00168377976 

3 

002525669  6  4 

4 

00336755952 

3 

00420944940 

6 

00505133928 

7 

00589322916 

8 

00  6  7351  1904 

9 

00757700892 

-  si- si® ? 

a  03  t/i  en  w  op  S'  -• 

V3  C/>  Cfl  w  «  M  -  w 

S’  S  S’  S'  ft  ft  P  o 


JT.  S’.  ET .  Y-*  —  EU 

c  p  P  p*  S  S'  s: 

3  »  n 

mm  *  5" 


II. 

Sesterces  de  32  ^  VOnce. 


1 

|  00073665364 

2 

|  00147330728 

3 

|  00220996092 

4 

|  00294661456 

5 

|  00368326820 

6 

|  00441993184 

7 

1  00515657548 

8 

|  00589322912 

9 

|  00662988276 

M.  Hooper 
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M.  Hooper  veut  derober  aux  Romains  la  con¬ 
struction  artificieuse  de  leurs  mesures  creuses  pour 
ne  faire  d’eux  que  des  imitateurs  serviles  des  Ath£- 
niens.  Je  ne  saurois  &tre  de  son  avis.  1.  La  cor- 
respondance  ancienne  de  ces  deux  peuples  c&ebres 
est  assez  mal  prouv£e.  2.  Tout  est  different  dans 
les  mesures  des  deux  peuples,  la  valeur,  les  noms, 
et  les  proportions  respectives.  Le  rapport  meine 
qu’on  veut  nous  y  faire  voir  est  trop  imparfait 
pour  me  persuader  que  les  inventcurs  font  connu. 
3.  L’ampliore,  cube  d’un  pied,  et  le  conge  sa  liui- 
tikme  partie,  cube  du  demi-pied,  sont  construits 
avec  une  precision  peu  connue  dans  les  effets  du 
hasard.  4.  Je  conviens  sans  peine  que  les  Ro¬ 
mains  ignoroient  la  duplicature  de  la  cube  dans  le 
terns  que  les  Grecs  la  connoissoient  assez  confuse- 
ment,  mais  les  Romains  tenoient  leurs  arts  des 
Etrusques;  et  nous  ignorons  jusqu’a  quel  point 
cette  nation  ing^nieuse  avoit  pu  porter  ses  con- 
noissances  g6om6triques.  Si  les  Romains  ont 
suivi  sans  reflexion  des  institutions  dont  its  n’en- 
tendoient  point  les  principes,  nous  comprenons 
encore  pourquoi  le  fameux  decret  du  peuple  a 
r£gl6  les  mesures  par  leur  poids  plutdt  que  les 
poids  par  leurs  mesures. 

Cyrus  et  son  fils  Cambyse  ne  levoicnt  point 
d’impdts  sur  leurs  sujets.  Darius,  fils  d’Hystaspe, 
partagca  son  vaste  empire  en  vingt  grands  gou- 
vernemens  ou  satrapies.  II  fixa  le  tribut  que 
chaque  province  dcvoit  payer  au  trdsor  royal.  Les 
Perses,  qui  comparoient  la  bonte.de  Cyrus  et  la 
sev£rit6  de  Cambyse  avec  rhumeur  avare  de  Darius, 
k  4  donnfercnt 


Hooper,  p. 
iii.  c.  6.  p. 
152— 175. 
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Herodot.  1. 
iii.  c.  89 — 
98. 

Ce  regie  - 
ment  sub- 
sistoit  lors- 
qu’il  6cri- 
voit.  II  lut 
la  premiere 
4bauche  de 
son  hisloire 
aAtbenesen 
445  avant 
J.  C.  mai* 
il  s’en  occu- 
poit  encore 
Pan  412* 

V.  Pri- 

deaux’s 

Coimection, 

t.  i.  291, 

292.  Fol. 

London. 

1713. 


donnfcrent  au  premier  le  nom  de  p&re,  au  second 
celui  de  maitre,  et  au  troisieme  celui  de  marchand, 
KcnryXog.  Je  copierai  le  d^nombrement  des  pro¬ 
vinces  et  des  tributs  qu’Herodote  nous  a  laiss6,  et 
j’y  ajouterai  quelques  observations. 

Section  II. 


Table  des  Provhices  de  V Empire  de  Darius  et  du 
Tribut  qiCelles  payoient. 


Talens  Livres 

Satrapies.  Babyloniens.  Sterl. 

1.  L’lonie,  l’Eolie,  la  Carie,  la  Lycie,  et  la 
Pamphylie  ------ 

400 

103,072 

2.  La  Mysie,  la  Lydie,  &c. 

500 

128,840 

3.  Les  deux  Phrygies,  la  Paphlagonie,  le  pays 
des  Thraces  Asiatiques  (la  Bithynie)  et  celui 
des  Syriens,  (une  partie  de  la  Cappadocie)  - 

360 

92,765 

N.  B.  Ces  trois  satrapies  composoient  le  roy- 
aume  de  Cresus,  roi  de  Lydie. 

4.  La  Cilicie.  Je  soupfonne  qu’elle  compre- 
noit  une  partie  de  la  Cappadocie  et  peut-etre 


de  la  Haute  Syrie  -  -  -  -  - 

5.  La  Syrie  depuis  la  ville  de  Posideion*  jus- 
qu’aux  fronti&res  de  l’Egypte.  La  Phenicie,  la 
Palestine,  et  Pile  deCypre  y  etoient  comprises, 

500 

128,840 

mais  PArabie  etoit  exempte  de  tout  tribut 

350 

90,1S9 

6.  L’Egypte,  avec  la  province  de  Cyrfcne 

7.  Les  Satgagydae,  Gandarii,  Dadic$,  et  Apa- 

0 

0 

180,378 

ryta;  -  -  -  -  - 

Je  n’ai  pas  la  moindre  connoissance  de  ces 

quatre  nations. 

8.  Suse  et  le  reste  du  pays  des  Cissiens,  c’est  k 

170 

43,805 

dire  de  la  Susiane  - 

300 

77,304 

9.  Babylone  et  le  reste  de  l’Assyrie 

N.  B.  11  faut  y  comprendre  la  Mesopotamie. 

*  Je  ne  connois  point  ce  Posideion. 

1000 

257,680 

10.  Ecbatane, 
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Talens  Livres 

Satrapies.  Babyloniens.  Sterl. 

10.  Ecbatane,  et  le  reste  de  la  Medie,  &c.  -  450  115,956 

11.  Les  Caspii,  Pausicse,  Pantimathi  et  Daritas.  200  51,536 

N.  B.  Je  crois  que  ce  sont  les  habitans  de  la 

rive  occidentale  de  la  mer  Caspienne. 

12.  LaBactriane .  360  92,765 

13.  L’Arinenie  jusqu’au  Pont  Euxin  -  -  400  103,072 

14.  LesSargatii,  Sarangaei,  Thamanaei,  Utii,  et 

Meei,  (M«xo«)  et  les  lies  de  la  mer  Rouge  -  600  154, 60S 

N.  B.  Je  connois  la  ville  de.  Saranga  dans  la 
Gedrosie.  Mais  je  voudrois  reconnoitre  ici 
Thaman,  capitale  de  l’ldumee,  le  pays  d’Uz, 
patrie  de  Job,  et  peut-^tre  la  Mecque.  II  y 
a  beaucoup  de  petites  lies  dans  la  mer  Rouge. 

15.  Les  Sacae  et  les  Caspii  -  250  64,420 

N.  B.  Ce  doit  6tre  l’Hyrcanie. 

16.  La  Parthie,  la  Chorasmie,  la  Sogdiane  et 

l’Ariane  -  -  -  -  -  300'  77,304 

17-  Les  Paricanii  et  les  Ethiopiens  d’Asie  -  400  103,072 

Ces  Ethiopiens  n’avoient  que  le  nom  de 
commun  avec  ceux  d’Afrique;  leur  taille,leur 
armure  et  leur  situation,  tout  les  confondoit 
avec  les  Indiens.  Je  pense  qu’ils  s’etendoient 
dans  la  Caramanie  et  la  Gedrosie  jusqu’a 
l’lndus. 

18.  La  Mantiene,  &c.  C’est  une  portion  de  la 
Medie  et  de  l’Adiabene  -  200  51,536 

19-  Les  Moschi,  Mosyna?ci,  Tibareni,  &c.  Ces 
peuples  s’etendoient  au  Nord  Ouest,  de 
l’Arm6nie  jusqu’au  Pont  Euxin  -  -  300  77,304 


V.  Cellar. 
Nolit.  orb. 
Anliqure 
Armtel. 
1706,  t.  ii. 
p.  416, 
429,  520. 


V.  Herod, 
vii.  69,  70. 


7740  1,994,446 

20.  Les  Indiens.  Cette  nouvelle  conquete  de 
Darius  pouvoit  embrasser  les  pays  arroses  par 
1’Inde,  et  paries  fleuves  qui  s’y  jettent.  Ce  Talens 
peuple  riche  et  nombreux  payoit  par  an  360  Euboiqaes. 
talens  Euboiques  d’or  -  4680  1,033,671 

1 .  Ce  d£nombrement  d’Heroclote  porte  les  carac- 
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t&res  les  plus  frappans  de  Fautlienticite.  Ses  details, 
sa  precision,  les  noms  des  provinces,  leurs  divisions, 
si  differentes  de  la  geographic  Grecque,  tout  an- 
nonce  une  pi&ce  original e.  On  croiroit  qu’H^ro- 
dote  ne  nous  a  donn6  qu’un  extrait  du  fameux 
edit  de  Darius*  connu  dans  tout  l’empire;  mais  un 
extrait  enrichi  de  ce  que  ses  voyages  lui  avoient 
appris  sur  F6tat  des  provinces  aussi  bien  que  sur  les 
motifs  de  Darius  et  Fopinion  publique  a  l’egard  de 
sa  nouvelle  institution.  2.  Pour  connoltre  les 
somnies  de  ce  tribut,  il  ne  s’agit  que  de  connoltre 
le  talent  Euboique,  auquel  Hlrodote  a  r&luit  lui- 
memc  celui  de  Babylone.  Celui-ci  contenoit  70 

Poiiue.  mines  Euboiques.  Selon  Julius  Pollux  ce  m&me 

Unom.  1.  ix.  1  ; 

talent  contenoit  70  mines  Attiques.  La  mine  (et 
par  consequent  le  talent)  de  File  d’Eub6e  etoit 
6gale  a  celle d’A th&nes,  aussi  bien  qua celle de Tyr. 

Hooper,  On  croit  avec  raison  que  Darius  aura  exprime  cette 

p.  288-297-.  somme  par  ]e  talent  Phenicien  que  le  commerce  de 
ce  peuple  industrieux  rendoit  familier  tous  les 
peuples  de  son  empire.  Mais  pourquoi  notre  his- 
torien  ne  Fa-t-il  pas  traduit  par  le  talent  Attique,  la 
monnoie  re£ue  dans  la  vide  qui  m£ritoit  a  tant 
d’egards  le  nom  de  capitale  de  la  Grfece,  et  de  fon- 
datrice  de  ses  plus  belles  colonies?  3.  Darius  per- 
mettoit  aux  tributaires  le  choix  de.  For  ou  de  l’ar- 
gent.  II  exigeoit  le  talent  d’argent  Babylonien, 
mais  il  se  contentoit  du  talent  d’or  Euboi’que  qui 
pesoit  un  septibme  de  moins.  Get  avantage  ac- 


*  M.  Hooper,  p.  297 — 303,  compare  la  mine  Euboi’que  avec 
celle  d’Alexandrie.  Il  est  clair  qu’il  se  trompe. 
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corde  k  l’or  produisit  la  proportion  assez  singulifere 

de  1  a  13,  suivant  laquelle  Herodote  calcule  a  4680  v.  Hooper, 

j  i  p^  303— 309* 

talens  Euboiques  d’argent  les  36 0  talens  Eubo¬ 
iques  dor  que  les  Indiens  payoient  au  roi.  Mais 
elle  est  purement  hypoth6tique.  En  supposant 
celle  de  1 1  a  1  les  Indiens  auroient  du  payer  3960 
talens  d’argent,  mais  des  talens  Babyloniens  egaux 
a  4620  talens  Euboiques.  Ce  fleuve  d’or,  qui  cou- 
loit  sans  cesse  de  l’orient  en  Occident,  avoit  d£ja 
etabli  la  proportion  decuple  du  terns  de  la  bataille 
de  Cunaxe.  4.  Si  nous  r£duisons  en  talens  Eubo¬ 
iques  les  77 40  talens  Babyloniens,  nous  en  aurons 
9030  de  ceux-la.  Herodote  a  calculd  ce  total  it  9540 
talens,  mais  il  nous  avertit  lui-m&me  qu’il  a  pass6 
sous  silence  plusieurs  petits  articles.  Cette  expli¬ 
cation,  qui  justifie  a  la  fois  ses  details  et  son  aritli- 
m^tique,  me  persuade  qu’il  a  eu  sous  les  yeux  un 
tableau  des  re venus  Persons  bien  plus  6tendu  que 
celui  qu’il  nous  a  laiss6.  Mais  lorsqu’il  nous  donne 
14,560  talens  d’argent  Euboiques  pourle  grand  to¬ 
tal,  au  lieu  de  14,220,  on  ne  sauroit  excuser  la  faute 
de  l’bistorien  ou  de  son  copiste.  5.  Ces  14,220  ta¬ 
lens  Euboiques,  le  veritable  r&ultat  du  calcul,  nous 
donnoit  3,246,859  /.  s.  Un  pared  revenu  parol t 
mal  assorti  avec  la  magnificence  des  rois  de  Perse, 
et  avec  la  grandeur  d’un  empire  qui  s’6tendoit  de 
l’Hellespont  jusqu’au  fond  des  Indes,  et  du  Mont 
Caucase  aux  fronti&res  de  l’Ethiopie.  Cependant 
tout  modique  qu’il  6toit,  les  Perses  regrettoient  en¬ 
core  les  rfegnes  heureux  de  Cyrus  et  de  Cambyse 
qui  ne  soutenoient  leur  grandeur  que  par  les  dons 
gratuits  de  leurs  sujets.  Mais  se  persuadera-t-on 

qu’un 
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qu’un  grand  prince,  qu’un  legislateur,  qu’un  Cy¬ 
rus  n’ait  pas  compris,  que  les  besoms  d’un  grand 
royaume  demandoient  des  secours  g£n£raux,  etque 
toutes  les  nations  £toient  accoutum6es  a  remplir  ce 
devoir  legitime  envers  l’autorit^  qui  les  prot£geoit? 
Veut-on  qu’il  ait  realise  une  idee  qui  n'^blouit  qu’un 
Neron  dans  Facets  passager  d’une  folle'bont£? 
Ces  difficult^  redoublent  notre  embarras,  mais  elles 
pouiToient  1’eclaircir.  X6nophon,  qui  dans  son 
roman  philosophique  a  conserve  beaucoup  de 
moeurs  vraies  et  de  faits  curieux,  pourroit  adoucir 
la  rigueur  de  cette  expression  d’H^rodote.  Cyrus 
se  contentoit  d’exiger  les  tri  buts'  neeessaires  pour 
soutenir  les  charges  publiques.  '  Bien  loin  d’amas- 
ser  des  tr^sors,  il  prodiguoit  a  ses  soldats  ceux  de 
Sardis  etde  Baby  lone;  et  lorsqu’un  besoin  impr^vu 
demandoit  des  secours  extraordinaires,  Cr£sus  ap- 
prit  de  lui  que  la  bourse  de  nos  amis  est  le  coffre 
fort  le  plus  assure.  Darius  changea  de  methode. 
II  eut  peut-etre  raison.  Cette  indulgence  de  Cy¬ 
rus  devenoit  un  nouveau  moyen  d’oppression  dans 
un  6tat  despotique  trop  accoutuine  d£ja  a  ne  voir 
que  des  volont£s  parti  cu  litres  a  la  place  des  loix 
gen6rales.  Ce  revenu  d’Herodote  n’est  que  l’ex- 
cedent  de  la  depense  publique,  une  somme  destin^e 
a  former  le  tr£sor  royal  qui  ne  s’ouvroit  que  pour 
les  besoins  extraordinaires  de  la  monarchic.  Avant 
que  de  l’envoyer  a  Suse  les  satrapes  avoient  d£jct 
pourvu  aux  appointemens  des  officiers,  41’entretien 
des  troupes,  et  a  tous  les  travaux  publics.  6.  Un 
autre  endroit  de  notre  historien  m’a  permis  de  con- 
jecturer  a  combien  la  masse  entitle  des  revenus 
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pouvoit  se  monter.  II  s’etend  avec  complaisance 
sur  les  richesses  du  grand  gouvernement  de  Baby- 
lone  qui  rendoit  chaque  jour  a  son  satrape  une  ar- 
tabe  d’argent.  II  s’explique.  Une  artabe  Itoit 
une  inesure  creuse  de  ce  pays-la  Igale  au  medim- 
nus  Athenien  et  a  trois  chenices  tV  du  medimnus. 
Nous  savons  queje  medimnus  contenoit  72  grosses 
mines.  L’artabe  contenoit  762  grosses  mines 
Igales  a  91,8  mines  de  Solon.  Dans  la  construc¬ 
tion  du  poids  on  n’a  rempli  cette  inesure  que  d’eau 
pure.  I/argent  p&se  dix  fois  et  demie  autant  que 
le  m&me  volume  d’eau.  L’artabe  de  Babylone 
remplie  d’argent  valoit  1 6  talens  3  mines  et  90 
draehmes.  Si  nous  multiplions  ce  revenu  jouma- 
lier  par  360,  nous  auronsun  rlsultat  de  5783  talens 
Attiques,  =  4957  talens  Babyloniens,  par  an.  Tel 
Itoit  le  tribut  que  la  province  de  Babylone  payoit 
n  son  satrape ;  mais  le  roi  n’en  retiroit  que  1000  ta¬ 
lens,  c’est  a  dire  lacinquikme  partie.  Si  nous  Itablis- 
sons  cette  proportion  dans  tout  l’empire  nous  lui 
donnerons  un  revenu  de  plus  de  seize  millions  de 
livres  sterling.  Je  crois  que  Babylone  nous  offre 
un  terme  moyen  assez  heureux.  Au  centre  de  l’em- 
pire,  mais  habits  par  un  peuple  toujours  porte  a  la 
rlvolte,  les  depenses  publiques  y  auront  bien 
suplrieure  k  cedes  de  quelques  cantons  riches  et 
pacifiques,  mais.trls  inflrieures  kl’entretien  de  ces 
armies  nombreuses  qui  dlfendoient  les  provinces 
frontieres.  7-  Tel  Itoit  le  revenu  que  ces  mo- 
narques  recevoient  en  argent,  mais  ils  jouissoient 
encore  de  plusieurs  droits  trls  lucratifs.  Chaque 
province  Itoit  obligle  de  leur  envoyer  tous  les  ans 

ce 
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ce  qu’elle  produisoit  de  plus  precieux.  Leur  maison 
nombreuse,  femmes,  eunuques,  et  gardes,  vivoient 
aux  frais  du  pays  ou  ils  faisoient  leur  residence. 
La  satrapie  de  Babylone  avoit  1’honneur  d’entrete- 
nir  le  roi  pendant  quatre  mois  de  Fannie,  et  de  lui 
nourrir  un  haras  de  huit  cens  chevaux,  de  seize 
mille  jumens,  aussi  bien  qu’un  ties  grand  nombre 
de  ses  chiens  Indiens.  Quatre  villages  n’^toient 
charges  que  de  leur  entretien. 


Section  III. 


La  province  de  Babylone  donnoit  aussi  500 
Herodot.  beaux  eunuques  tous  les  ans.  La  Cilicie  lui  en- 
sfi'Wr  '  voyoit  360  chevaux  blancs.  Les  Ethiopiens  ap- 
portoient  a  ses  pieds  de  l’or,  de  l’ivoire  et  de 
l’eb&ne :  les  Arabes  lui  envoyoient  de  l’encens.  Le 
tribut  de  ceux  de  Colchos  consistoit  en  100  gar- 


Jdem.  97. 
V. Xenoph. 
Cyropaed. 

1.  i.  p.  7-18. 
edit.  Ilnt- 
chins.Oxon. 
1727. 


Herodot. 
1.  iii.  c.  9. 


cons  et  100  filles  qu’ils  amenoient  tous  les  cinq 
ans  au  s£rail  du  grand  roi.  Les  beaut^s  Circas- 
siennes  ont  toujours  £t6  renomm^es  dans  l’ori- 
ent.  Je  passe  sous  silence  toutes  les  corv£es 
des  peuples,  le  service  militaire,  les  chevaux,  les 
vaisseaux,  &c.  qu’ils  devoient  au  roi.  8.  Les  Per- 
ses  eux-m6mes  n’6toient  point  tributaires.  II  sem- 
ble  que  Cyrus  avoit  employ^  les  armes  d’une  na¬ 
tion  libre  pour  subjuguer  l’Asie;  mais  qu’il  n’osa 
jamais  confondre  les  vaincus  avec  les  vainqueurs. 
Ce  phenomene,  si  rare  dans  l’orient,  s’accorde  tr&s 
bien  avec  cette  r^publique  Persanne  que  Xeno¬ 
phon  nous  a  decrite.  9.  Les  Egyptiens  donnoient 
pour  l’entretien  des  120,000  Persans  qui  etoienten 

garnison 
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gamison  a  Memphis,  700  talens  de  bled.  J’ignore 
pourquoi  on  a  voulu  apprecier  le  bled  plutot  que 
le  mesurer.  Mais  assurement  e’etoit  le  prix  com- 
mun.  Si  nous  donnons  acbaque  soldat.un  quartier 
et  demi  par  an,#  nous  aurons  i  80,000  quartiers  de 
bled  et  180,350  livres  sterling.  Le  quartier  6toit 
au  prix  d’une  livre  sterling.  C’est  la  moitie  du 
prix  actuel. 

Dans  le  commencement  les  Romains  tailloient 
40  pieces  d’or  a  la  livre.  Comme  il  ne  nous  en 
reste  aucune  qui  approcbe  de  ce  poids,  j’ap- 
prouverois  assez  la  conjecture  de  Snellius  etd’ Agri- 
cola  qui  lisent  42  au  lieu  de  quarante :  peu  k  peu  les 
princes  en  diminuoient  le  poids  jusqu’a  48  a  la 
livre.  Telle  est  la  le^on  d’un  excellent  MS.  du 
College  de  Baliol,  au  lieu  de  48.  Les  Romains 
avoient  adopte  la  proportion  £16gante  des  Grecs. 
L’aureus pesoit 2 drachmes, et flottoit entre 42  et 48, 
comme  la  drachme  ou  denier  flottoit  entre  84  et  96. 
II  nous  reste  effectivement  des  aurei  de  Jules  Cesar 
de  124J  grains,  etd’autresde  N eron  de  1081  grains. 
Dans  le  sRcle  suivant  le  denier  prit  un  6tat  plus 
assure  de  8  a  l’once,  mais  l’aureus  se  soutenoit  un 
peu  mieux  et  differoit  peu  de  celui  des  premiers 
empereurs.  Galli&ne  et  les  tyrans  ses  contempo- 
rains  le  r^duisirent  a  75  grains.  II  ne  sen  est  ja¬ 
mais  relev6.  II  semble  qu’on  a  toujours  compte 
25  deniers  a  la  didracbme  d’or.  La  proportion  de 
l’or  a  l’argent  ^toit  de  12|  a  1.  On  ne  risque  pas 
beaucoup  en  appreciant  cet  aureus  du  Haut  Empire 
&  0,9  d’une  livre  sterling,  c’est  a  dire  18  cbelins. 

*  Les  Grecs  ne  donnoient  qu’un  chcenix  par  jour ;  les  Ro- 
naains  quatre  modii  par  mois. 
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V.lesM&n. 
de  M.  Du¬ 
puis  dans  le 
xxviiime 
tome  de 
l’Academie 
des  Belies 
Lettres. 


Constantin  voulut  fonder  un  nouvel  empire.  Par- 
tout  il  changea  les  choses.et  jusqu’aux  noms.  Au 
mois  de  Juillet  de  fan  325,  il  etablit  un  nouveau 
syst&me  dans  les  monnoies.  On  tailloit  72  aurei  a 
la  livre  d’or,  6 0  milliaresions  a  la  livre  d’argent,  et 
douze  j'ollis  a  la  livre  de  cuivre.  L’aureus  ou  soli¬ 
dus  valoit  douze  milliaresions,  et  le  milliaresion  24 
follis.  L’or  6toit  par  consequent  a  l’argent  comrne 
1  a  14f,  et  l’argent  au  cuivre  comme  1  a  120.  Le 
follis  de  cuivre  se  partageoit  en  quatre  petites 
pieces,  nominees  assarion,  lepton,  et  quadrans; 
c’etoit  le  fameux  as  qui  ne  valoit  plus  que  le  quart 
de  1’once  de  cuivre.  s  d 

L’aureus,  ou  sous  d’or  =  73  grains=055487=ll  1 

Le  milliaresion  d’argent  =  88  grains=  00456=  0  11 

Le  follis  de  cuivre  =  438  grains=000193=  0  O^a 

L’assarion  de  cuivre  =  1091  grains =00003 8=  0  0^- 


La  livre  d’or  etoit  une  monnoie  de  compte  fort 
usitee  sous  les  successeurs  de  Constantin  :  on  peut 
l’apprecier  k  40  liv.  sterling. 

v  ^oper‘  Le  periode  qui  s’est  ecoule  depuis  les  Gordiens 
Dupuis,  jusqu’&  Constantin  est  rempli  de  difficultes.  On 
l’Acad.  voit  en  general  que  le  denier,  qui  remonta  au  poids , 
pOI704.xv,u'  de  l’ancienne  draclime  Attique  (68  grains),  avoit 
k?AiexP,d’  re£u  ic  nom  de  lepton  ou  de  minutus,  par  contra- 
sever.c.  22.  distinction  avec  le  denier  encore  pluspesant  qu’on 
ia  Vureiian.  donnoit  aux  soldats,  et  qui  pesoit  les  &  du  nnlli- 
Commentar.  aresion  de  Constantin,  c’est  k  dire  77  grains.  On 
Saimasn.  s’est  keauC0Up  dispute  sur  les  leptons  de  cuivre. 

Je  pense  que  depuis  le  commencement  du  huiti- 
eme  siecle  ce  nom  general  a  toujours  d£sign£  l’as 
ou  assarion.  Je  ne  fais  qu’indiquer  deux  autres 
sens  du  mot  follis.  Il  designoit,  1 .  Un  poids  de 
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250  deniers,  c’est  a  dire  la  nouvelle  libre  sesterce 
ou  deux  argyres  et  demi.  2.  Une  bourse  de  125 
milliaresions  ;  c’^toit  la  donative  ordinaire  des  sol- 
dats.  II  a  m6me  un  troisieme  sens ;  3.  ce  qu’on 
nommoit  aussi  gleba  senatoria ;  la  capitation  de 
chaque  s&iateur.  Les  plus  riches  payoient  huit 
livres  d’or  par  an  (320  l.  s.),  les  moins  ais£s  quatre 
(lbO  l.  s.),  et  les  plus  pauvres  deux  (80  1.  s.) 

L’^tablissement  de  Constantin  se  soutint  (du 
moins  de  l’Orient)  pendant  plus  de  six  si&cles  et 
demi :  et  lorsque  Nic^phore  Phocas  monta  sur  le 
tr6ne,  l’aureus  pesoit  encore  une  sextule  ou  la 
sixi^me  partie  de  l’once.  Ce  prince  avare,  fit  frap- 
per  des  igov,  -  quartarii,  d’un  poids  plus  14ger 

et  dont  il  se  servoit  pour  payer  ses  troupes,  &c. 
pendant  que  dans  les  tributs  il  exigeoit  toujours 
l’aureus  de  Constantin.  Ce  r£cit  de  Zonare  est  un 
peu  obscur.  On  a  pris  le  mot  de  rsret^T^ov  en  trois 
sens  differens :  1 .  Que  Nicephore  ne  cliangea  rien 
au  poids,  mais  que  ces  quatre  aurei  en  valoient  au- 
tant  que  six,  c’cst  a  dire  d’une  once  d’or.  2.  Que 
l’aureus  de  Nicephore  ne  pesoit  que  le  quart  de  celui 
de  Constantin,  18J  grains.  3.  Que  Nicephore  ne 
diminua  que  d’un  quart  l’ancien  aureus  qui  pesoit 
73  grains.  Le  sien  n’en  pesoit  que  54!  ou  la  hui- 
ti&me  partie' de  l’on ce  Romaine.  Ce  dernier  senti¬ 
ment,  qui  est  celui  de  Saumaise,  me  paroit  le  seul 
vraisemblable.  Il  semble  que  l’aureus  de  Nic£- 
phore  (connu  par  les  Latins  sous  le  nom  du  bezant 
d’or,  c’est  dire  aureus  Byzantinus)  a  subsists  sans 
beaucoup  d’alt£ration  jiisqu’a  la  chute  de  l’empire 
de  Constantinople. 

vol.  v.  l  Zonare 


V.  Salmas. 
Comment, 
in  Hist. 
August. 
Lutet.1620. 
p.  21 7. 
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Lips,  de 
Magnit. 
Koman. 

1.  ii.  c.  7. 
p.  63. 
Edit.Plant. 
1598. 


Id.  p.  64. 


Vie  dc  Ju- 
lien,  par 
l’Alibe  dcla 
I3Ieterie,  a 
Taris,  1746. 
p.  131-140. 


Zonare  nous  apprend  que  l’empereur  Basile 
(dans  le  neuvi&me  si&cle)  avoit  rassembl6  un  tr6sor 
immense,  puis  qu’on  y  comptoit  200,000  talens  d’or, 
sans  compter  des  richesses  incroyables  en  argent 
et  en  pierreries.  Cet  endroit  est  trop  favorable  a 
la  grandeur  Itomaine  pour  ne  pas  plaire  a  Juste 
Lipse.  Mais  voyons  de  quoi  il  est  question.  An’em- 
ployer  que  le  plus  petit  talent,  et  la  proportion  , 
la  moms  forte,  nous  trouverons  en  or  seulement, 
352,000,000  /.  «?.  Plut6t  que  de  recuser  l’autorit6 
de  Zonare,  pensons  que  (par  un  purisme  de  rli6teur 
et  qui  rehaussoit  encore  son  pays  aux  yeux  des 
Strangers)  il  a  employ^  le  mot  de  talent,  au  lieu 
de  ce  terme  A  demi  barbare  de  l lira,  livre  d’or. 
J^es  200,000  livres  d’or  sont  6gales  k  8,000,000  /.  s . 
Ce  tr6sor  est  grand  sans  §tre  incroyable. 

Benjamin  de  Tud&le,  qui  visita  Constantinople 
vers  la  fin  du  douzi&me  si&cle,  parle  avec  6tonne- 
ment  des  tr6sors  qui  la  rendoient  la  ville  la  plus 
riche  de  funivers.  Le  seul  revenu  que  le  prince 
en  tiroit  se  montoit  a  20,000  aurei  par  jour,  envi¬ 
ron  3,000,000  /.  s .  par  an.  Je  m^prise,  comme  je 
le  dois,  l’autorit6  de  Benjamin,  mais  je  croirois  sans 
peine  qu’il  y  a  un  grand  fond  de  v6rite  dans  ces 
exagerations. 

Lorsque  Julien  parut  dans  les  Gaules  en  qualitd 
de  Cesar  il  trouva  cette  grande  province  rain6e  par 
les  barbares  et  encore  plus  par  les  traitans.  La 
capitation  se  montoit  k  25  aurei  par  t&te,  et  quoiqu - 
elle  suffit  pour  tous  les  besoins  de  la  guerre,  les 
officiers  de  l’empereur  vouloient  encore  l’augmen- 
ter.  Ce  dernier  coup,  que  Julien  sut  parer,  eut  ac- 
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cabl6  ce  malheureux  peuple.  Julien,  devenu  em- 
pereur,  r^duisit  la  capitation  de  25  aurei  par  tete 
(13  l.  s.  1 7s.)  a  sept  aurei  (3  l.  s.  1 7s.  7d.).  Cet 
impdt,  sur  le  pied  m6me  de  la  reduction,  nous  parolt 
6norme.  11  n’y  avoit  que  les  chefs  de  families  qui  Annaies 
le  payassent.  De  ceux-ci,  il  y  en  a  4,000,000  dans  £&<?* 
la  France  modeme,  beaucoup  plus  petite  que  la  ts0t,‘nI|'orre' 
Gaule  ancienne.  Ce  denombrement  nous  donne-  p*  17* 
roit  une  somme  impossible  (100,000,000  aurei, 
55,400,000 1. «?.).  Mais  lorsqu’on  excluoit  tous  ceux 
qui  en  6toient  exempts,  et  surtout  cette  nation  d’es- 
claves  bien  plus  nombreuse  que  celle  des  bommes 
libres,  il  ne  restoit  peut-£tre  pas  500,000  contri- 
buables.  Je  me  sers  de  ce  calcul  de  l’Abb£  du 
Bos.  Il  ne  peut  pficher  que  par  sa  foiblesse,  et 
je  me  manage  volontiers  une  occasion  de  c6der 
quelque  chose  sur  la  population  peut-etre  exces¬ 
sive  qu’on  attribue  k  ce  pays  dans  le  quatri- 
bue  sifecle.  L’impdt  de  Constance  nous  donnera 
12,500,000  aurei,  pr&s  de  7,000,000  l.  s.  celui  de 
Julien  3,500,000  aurei,  pres  de  2,000,000 1.  s.  Ajou- 
tons  a  ce  calcul  quelques  reflexions. 

1.  Depuis  les  conqu£tes  des  Romains  jusqu’au 
r&gne  de  Caracalla,  on  distinguoit  entre  les  Pop.  Ro- 

.  •  .  T  .  •  maui.  Leyd. 

citoyens  Komams  et  les  provmciaux.  Leux-ci,  1734.  pas- 
qu’on  nommoit  tributaires,  payoient  la  capitation.  L^LetdeUSt* 
Le  citoyen  en  etoit  exempt,  mais  cette  memequa-  ^nit/4 
lite  l’assuiettissoit  a  quelques  impositions  dont  le  c.  1 —7. 

^  ^  ^  Burnian* 

provincial  £toit  decharg£,  et  surtout  aux  deux  c.x.  xi. 
vingti&mes,  l’un  sur  les  heritages  et  fautre  sur  l’af-  Ex°cer/asi‘ 
franchissement  des  esclaves.  Les  douanes  etoient 

l  2  com-  . 
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communes  a  Rome  et  aux  provinces.  2.  Caracallst 
6tendit  la  bourgeoisie  Romaine  dans  le  dessein 
d’augmenter  ses  revenus ;  mais  par  une  injustice 
digne  de  ce  tyran  et  de  ses  successeurs,  la  capitation 
passa  en  Italie,  les  deux  vingtiemes  dans  les  pro¬ 
vinces,  et  chaque  sujet  soutenoit  le  fardeau  redou¬ 
ble  de  provincial  et  de  Romain.  3.  La  capitation 
devint  bientot  l’impdt  favori  des  empereurs.  Le 
despotisme  se  complait  dans  un  genre  d’imposition 
qui  ne  connoit  de  bornes  que  celles  de  l’impuis- 
sance  absolue.  Mais  M.  Hume  se  trompe  lorsqu’il 
dit  que  Constantin  supprima  la  plupart  des  impdts 
pour  etablir  &  leur  place  une  capitation  universelle. 
Les  douanes,  les  deu-x  vingtiemes,  la  gabel  le,  &c. 
subsistoient  encore.  4.  II  parolt  que  dans  le  com¬ 
mencement  on  fixoit  une  capitation  inegale  par  son 
6galit6  apparente.  Les  Juifs  payoient  deux 
drachmes  par  t£te.  Les  p&res  et  les  maitres  pay¬ 
oient  pour  leur  famille  entiere.  Dans  la  suite  on 
chercha  a  appr£cier  la  naissance,  le  rang,  et  la  for¬ 
tune,  surtout  en  fonds  de  terre:  ce  qui  rendoit  la 
taille  a  la  fois  reelle  et  personnelle.  Je  crois  en- 
trevoir  la  methode  qu’on  suivoit.  Les  ministres 
avoient  sous  les  yeux  le  recensement  de  tous  les 
contribuables  d’une  province.  Ils  imposoient  cette 
capitation  g6n£rale  et  hypotlifcque  de  tant  d’aurei 
par  t&te.  Les  officiers  de  l’empereur,  ou  les  d6cu- 
rions  des  villes,  en  faisoient  la  repartition  dans  la 
proportion  qu’exigeoient  les  facultes  de  cliacun. 
Lorsque  Constantin  remit  aux  citoyens  d’Autun 
6000  contribuables  il  leur  remit  effectivement  pres 
du  quart  de  la  capitation.  Si  Ton  ajoute  aux  sept 
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millions  de  Constance  les  autres  charges  dont  j’ai 
supprim6  la  moitie  on  sera  pen  surpris  de  ces  fr£- 
quentes  remises  de  tribut. 


It  appears  from  the  Authors  arrangement  of  the 
subject,  that  he  proposed  to  have  given  a  statistic 
account  of  the  several  countries  in  the  following 
order : 

La  Grande  Bretagne, 

La  Finance  et  les  Pays  Bas, 

JO Allemagne,  la  Suisse  et  le  Nord, 
L'ltalie  et  VEspagne, 

JOOrient,  les  Indes,  §c.  §c. 

The  first  article,  viz.  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Gibbon 
seems  to  have  postponed,  and  only  a  few  notes  re¬ 
specting  it  have  been  found  among  his  papers.  In¬ 
deed  the  remainder  of  this  division  appears  incom¬ 
plete;  and  the  accounts  of  the  respective  countries 
seem  to  have  been  kept  open  for  the  insertion  of 
any  information  or  observations  that  might  occur. 


IV. 

LA  FRANCE  ET  LES  PAYS  BAS. 

Je  suis  f4ch6  de  ne  pouvoir  pas  donner  une  table 
chronologique  des  variations  de  la  livre  Tournois 
depuis  Charlemagne  jusqu’au  Regent.  Je  n’at- 
tendrai  qu’a  la  premiere  occasion.  Je  sais  ccpen- 
dant  que  pendant  la  dcmifcre  moitid  du  quinzieme 
si&cle  le  marc,  qui  vaut  cinquante  livres,  n’en 
valoit  que  dix.  Aujourd’hui  le  change  varie,  mais 
l  3  en 
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en  g6n6ral  on  peut  6 valuer  la  livre  sterling  a  22/. 
105.  Tournois,  eten  gros  100/.  Tournois  a  4/.  105. 
sterling. 

Conjd tom  Charles  VII.  n’a  jamais  leve  sur  ses  peuples  que 
v.0p“‘i90.m'  1,800,000  /.  de  tallies  (9,000,000  /.  T.  405,000  /.  5.) 
Louis  XI.  a  la  finde  son  rfcgne  en  levoit  4,700,000 
sans  compter  l’artillerie  et  choses  semblables 
(23,500,000  /.  T.  1,045,000  /.  5.).  Aprfcs  sa  mort  les 
dtats  les  reduisirent  a  2,500,000  livres  (12,500,000 
l.  T.  562,500  /.  5.).  C’6toit  encore  beaucoup  et  plu- 
tot  trop  que  trop  peu.  On  ne  les  augmenta  point 
id.  viii.  25.  sous  Charles  VIII.  Ce  prince  avoit  in£me  fonnd 
le  dessein  de  les  reduire  k  1,200,000  /.  pour  la  de¬ 
fense  du  royaume  (6,000,000  /.  T.  270,000  /.  5.)  et 
de  vivre,  k  l’exemple  de  ses  pr^decesseurs,  de  son 
domaine.  Ce  domaine  bien  administrd  (y  compris 
lagabelle  et  quelques  aides)  pouvoit  rendre  jusques 
Hist.  Gen.  1,000,000/.  (5,000,000  /.  T.  225,000  /.  sX  Sur  cet 
expose  on  voit  combien  V oitaire  s  est  trompe  lors- 
qu’il  voulut  donner  cet  effort  tyrannique  et  pas- 
sager  de  Louis  XI.  comme  la  regie  constante  des 
revenus  de  France  a  la  fin  du  quinzi&me  si&cle. 
id.  vi.  7.  Louis  XI.  dtablit  un  camp  de  20,000  fantassins 
(il  y  avoit  6000  Suisses  et  2,500  pionniers)  et  de 
1,500  gens  d’armes.  Ce  camp  coutoit  1,500,000/. 
(7,500,000  /.  T.  337,500  /.  5.)  par  an.  A  sa  mort  il 
avoit  en  tout  4  &  5000  gens  d’armes  et  25,000  fan¬ 
tassins,  tant  pour  le  camp  que  les  mortes-payes. 
Charles  VII.  n ’avoit  jamais  eu  que  1,700  hommes 
d’armes  d’ordonnance. 

Ce  dernier  detail  parolt  Stranger  k  ce  recueil. 
Il  ne  Test  point.  11  y  a  toujours  trois  choses  a 
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considerer:  1.  La  valeur  intrinseque  de  Fargent, 
son  poids,  et  son  titre.  2.  Sa  valeur  proportion- 
nelle  a  celle  des  denizes.  3.  Sa  valeur  relative. 

C’est  le  rapport  des  personnes  plutot  que  celui  des 
choses.  Dans  l’^conomie  politique  l’argent  ne  sert 
qu’a  acheter  des  denrees;  les  denrees  qu’a  nourrir 
des  homines;  et  les  hommes  qu’a  soutenir  la  gran¬ 
deur  et  la  puissance  des  6tats.  Si  Louis  XI.  £toit 
aussi  redoutable  a  son  peuple  et  a  ses  voisins  avec 
line  arm£e  de  30,000  hommes  que  Louis  XV.  peut 
letre  avec  150,000,  celui-D  6toit  (sous  ce  point  de 
vue)  cinq  fois  plus  riche  que  son  successeur.  Selon  Pk  de  c. 
une  ordonnance  de  Louis  XI.  le  taux  de  Fargent  Si  lv‘  p‘ 
qui  devoit  avoir  cours  en  France  £toit  fixe  de  la 
mani&re  qui  s’ensuit  : 

Sous.  n. 

Ecus  de  France  (de  1 1  Si,  plutot  115i,  au 


marc  d’or)  . . 33 

Ecus,  ou  Lyons  de  Flandre  .....  38  9 

Ecus  de  Bretagne . 30  6 

Nobles  d’Angleterre . 73  4 


L’6cu  de  Flandre  (par  lequel  il  faut  compter  les 
revenus  du  Due  de  Boyrgogne)  valoit  done  9l. 

1 3s.  9d. 

En  1470,  Charles  Due  de  Bourgogne  navoit  id. iu. i. 
que  des  milices  qu’on  nommoit  gens  a  gages  mes- 
nagers  ;  mais  les  etats  du  pays,  jaloux  de  son  auto- 
rit£,  lui  accorderent  cependant  120,000  par  an  pour 
entretenir  800  lances  (1,162,500  /.  T.  52,312  l.  s. 

10s.).  Dans  la  suite  il  augmenta  cette  somme  id.  iii.3. 
a  500,000  ecus  <4,843,750  l  T.  215,969  l  s.  2s. 

6d.).  Philippe  le  Bon  tenoit  unc  cour  magnifique  id.iv.  is. 

L  4  et 
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et  laissa  beaucoup  de  choses  de  prix,  avec  300,000 
£cus  (2,898,750  IT.  130,781  l.s.  5s.)  Charles  en 
leva  d’abord  350,000  (3,381,8 75  l.T.  152,478  l.s.). 
Enfin  il  leva  jusqu’a  650,000  6cus  par  an,  sans  y 
comprendre  la  Bourgogne  (6, 380,625  /.  T.  28 3,22 9/*  s. 
105.) 

ph.de  c.  Du  terns  de  Louis  XI.  la  Normandie  a  pay6 

tom.  i.  13.  r  J 

jusqua  950,000  francs  par  an  (4,750,000  l.  T. 
2 13,750/.  s.) 


Table  abregee  des  Monnoies  de  France ,  depuis 
Charlemagne  jusqu  a  Louis  XIV ,  tiree  du  Lime 
de  M.  le  Blanc ,  p.  313  et  sum. 


Regnes. 

Annies. 

Prix  du  Blare 
d’argent. 

Valeur  de  la  Livre 
argent  d’Angleter 

£.  S. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Charlemagne 

-  800 

f  (Tune  livre 

3  6  71 

Louis  VI. 

-  1144 

2  livres 

1  2  2| 

1158 

2  14 

0 

o  16  6 

Philippe  le  Bel 

-  1293 

3  0 

0 

0  14  9f 

1303 

6  0 

0 

0  7  4f 

1305 

8  10 

0 

1313 

2  14 

0 

1322 

4  0 

0 

1326 

5  0 

0 

132S 

6  0 

0 

1330 

2  18 

0 

1338 

5  0 

0 

1339 

6  15 

0 

1340 

7  0 

0 

1342 

13  10 

0 

- 

1360 

6  o 

0 

1417 

8  0 

0 

1447 

8  10 

0 

1473 

10  0 

0 

1438 
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Anuses. 

1488 

1513 

1540 

1561 

1573 

1580 

1602 

1636 

1641 

1679 


£.  s.  d. 
11  0  0 
12  10  0 

14  5  0 

15  10  0 
17  0  0 
19  0  0 
20  p  4 

-  25  0  0 

26  10  0 
29  7  0 


V. 

L’ALLEMAGNE,  LA  SUISSE  ET  LE 
NORD. 


La  livre  de  Strasbourg  contient  environ  quinze 
onces  et  demie  de  la  livre  de  Paris,  proprement 
comme  8804  k  9216. 

La  livre  de  Nuremberg  est  a  celle  de  Paris 
comme  4797  k  4608. 

Le  marc  ou  demie  livre  de  Cologne  contient 
8  onces,  16  lots,  et  4864  grains;  il  est  a  celui  de 
Paris  comme  2201  a  2304.  On  se  sert  g^nerale- 
ment  dans  l’empire  de  ce  marc  lorsqu’il  s’agit  des  - 
monnoies,  et  particulikrement  des  anciens  goulden 
ou  florins  du  Rhin.  M.  Eisenschmidt,  qui  a 
examine  cette  affaire  avec  beaucoup  d’exactitude, 
nous  rapporte  a  cet  effet  une  resolution  de  diette 
de  l’an  1559.  Aussi  les  Allemands  l’appellent  par 
excellence  le  marc  d’argent.  Notre  auteur  pense 
qu’anciennement  toutes  les  villes  du  Rhin  avoient 
convenu  d’un  poids  commun  qui  ne  s’est  conserve 
qu’a  Cologne,  pendant  qu’il  s’alteroit  partout  ail- 
leurs. 


En 
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Tschudi, 
P.  ii.  I.  x. 
p.  157. 


De  Watte- 
ville,  tom.ii. 
p.  55. 


Tschndi, 

P.  ii.  1.  xii. 
p.  473. 


En  1425,  le  corps  Helvdique  (i\  la  reserve  dcs 
Bernois)  fit  une  ordonnance  gdidale  sur  les  mon- 
noies  dont  on  remit  la  fabrication  a  Zurich  et  Lu¬ 
cerne.  Ce  rfeglement  devoit  subsister  cinquante 
ans.  Ce  qu’ii  y  a  de  plus  important  est  heureuse- 
ment  ce  qu’ii  y  a  de  plus  clair.  Le  marc  d’argent 
valoit  7  florins  du  Rhin :  selon  la  proportion  du 
marc  de  Paris  a  celui  de  Cologne  nous  avons 
23  50  l.T.  ::22  48  l.T.  environ;  le  marc  de  Co¬ 
logne  valoit  done  a  peu  prks  42  chelins  sterling. 
C’est  a  raison  de  6  chelins  au  florin  du  Rhin. 

II  y  a  quelques  difficult^  dans  les  details,  surtout 
a  l’^gard  du  marc  de  Zurich  qui  doit  avoir  6te  trbs 
foible.  Cependant  on  y  voit  qu’un  florin  contenoit 
SO  schillings  deStebler  pfenning,  et  36 0  de  cesSteb- 
lerpfennings,  petite  monnoie  de  cuivrefort  usit£e  en 
Suisse.  C’etoient  le  schilling  et  le  pfenning  les 
plus  communs ;  mais  il  y  en  avoit  de  ceux-ci  qu’on 
nommoit  Angster  ou  Antlit  pfenning.  II  y  en  avoit 
45  au  florin,  et  leur  schilling  n’en  contenoit  que 
trois.  Nous  connoissons  aussi  les  plaphart  dont  24 
faisoient  un  florin. 

Void  en  g6ndal  le  taux  des  monnoies  : 

Schillings 
Stebler  pfenning, 

Un  florin  du  Rhin . 30 

Un  ecu  de  France,  ducat  ou  florin  Hon- 

grois . 38 

Un  florin  d’or  de  Gdies,  de  Florence,  ou 
de  la  Chambre  Apostolique  ....  37 

On  voit  par  un  autre  endroit  que  la  livre  de 
compte  usit6e  en  Suisse  dans  le  quinzieme  si&cle 
valoit  lOi  plapliarts,  environ  2s.  8 d.  d’Angleterre. 

En 
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En  1384  la  ville  de  Berne  etoit  aecablie  de  dettes, 
dies  montoient  h  100,000  florins,  30,000  l.s.;  pour 
lesquelles  elle  payoit  en  g6n6ral  le  10  pour  cent. 
Ses  projets  ambitieux,  ses  troupes,  et  ses  acqui¬ 
sitions  l’avoient  plong*6  dans  ces  difficult^s.  Elle 
venoit  de  payer  la  comte  de  Bertliou  30,800  florins, 
9240  l.  s .  Dej&  les  intdets  s’accumuloient  et  le 
credit  public  eommencoit  a  cbanceler,  lorsque  la 
bourgeoisie  prit  une  resolution  vigoureuse,  deposa 
les  conseillers  qui  avoient  mal-regi  les  finances,  et 
s’imposa  une  taxe  par  serment  de  la  quarantieme 
partie  de  leurs  biens.  La  r6publique  fut  bientdt 
liberec. 

En  1414  lempereur  Sigismond  vint  a  Berne  ou 
il  fut  tres  bien  re^u.  Toute  la  bourgeoisie  alia  a 
sa  rencontre ;  on  lui  offrit  les  clefs  de  la  ville ;  on 
meubla  pour  sa  reception  le  couvent  des  Domini- 
cains;  et  on  le  regala  magnifiquement  pendant 
deux  jours  aux  frais  de  la  ville ;  lui  et  toute  sa  suite, 
au  nombre  de  800  chevaux,  aussi  bien  que  celle  du 
comte  de  Savoye  qui  en  avoit  600.  Cette  recep¬ 
tion  couta  2000  florins  aux  Bernois,  600/.  et  leur 
fit  beaucoup  d'honneur.  On  y  voit  que  la  ville 
avoit  d6jk  sa  vaisselle  xl’argent,  et  des  tapisseries 
brodies  en  or  et  en  argent.  Quelques  anuses  apr^s, 
les  preiats  de  lacour  de  Martin  V.  qui  comparoient 
l’abondance  de  Berne  avec  la  lesine  des  Genevois, 
disoient  souvent,  “  Non  sumus  Bernas  sed  Ge¬ 
hennas.” 


Tschudi, 

P.  ii.  1.  xii. 
p.  510,  511. 
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Hooper,  p. 
15,  16. 


V.  British 
Negotiator, 

p.  181. 


VI. 

L’lTALIE  ET  L’ESPAGNE. 

Selon  Greaves  1’once  Espagnole  est  egale  a. 
5401  grains  de  Paris=450  grains  Anglois.  On  y 
compte  1 6  onces  a  la  livre. 

Villalpandus,  Espagnol  de  naissance,  qui  con- 
noissoit  tr&s  bien  les  poids  Romains,  nous  assure 
que  l’once  d’Espagne  est  egale  a  celle  de  Rome  qui 
a  toujours  subsiste  sans  alteration.  Toutes  les 
deux  seroient  egales  a  438  grains  Anglois =525 
grains  de  Paris.  Les  Romains  ont  introduits  leurs 
poids  en  Espagne  avec  leurs  loix  et  leur  langue. 
Lorsque  les  Arabes  ont  subjugue  ce  pays  les  Es- 
pagnols,  toujours  soumis  a  leurs  vainqueurs,  ont 
conserve  l’once  Romaine,  mais  en  substituant  a  la 
livre  de  12  onces  une  autre  livre  de  16  onces=7008 
grains  Angl.  et  qui  ne  representoit  pas  mal  le  ratel 
du  Caire  ou  la  mine  Attique,  puisqu’elle  nous  rend 
la  proportion  connue  de  4  a  3. 

Dans  les  lieux  de  commerce  en  Espagne  on 
tient  les  livres  en  piastres  ou  dollars,  reals  et  ma- 
ravedis. 

34  maravedis  =  1  real. 

8  reaux  =  1  piastre. 

1 1  reaux,  1  maravedi  =  1  ducat. 

Le  maravedi  et  le  ducat  d^change  ne  sont  que 
des  monnoies  de  compte.  Voici  la  valeur  de  leur 
monnoie. 

En 
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En  cuivre. 

l. 

5. 

d. 

Le  maravedi 

= 

0 

0 

OiW 

Le  quartillo  ou  ochavo 

= 

0 

0 

OiVr 

Le  quarto 

= 

0 

0 

Oil 

En  argent. 

Le  real 

0 

0 

5k 

Le  piastre,  dollar 

0 

3 

7 

Le  dollar  de  Seville 

= 

0 

4 

6 

En  or. 

Le  ducat 

0 

4 

1  liVir 

Le  pistole 

= 

0 

17 

11 

II  y  a  encore  des  pistoles  doubles  et  quadruples* 
des  moiti£s,  quarts,  &c.  des  dollars  du  P6rou  de 
45. 5d.,  des  dollars  au  pilier  de  45.  61*/.,  et  des  dollars 
a  la  croix  de  45.  4 id. 

.  Cet  £tat  actuel  des  espeees  en  Espagne,  ne.  peut 
s’appliquer  qu’aux  derniers  si&cles.  Je  vais  rappor- 
ter  quelques  faits,  j’esp&re  un  jour  d’y  ajouter  les 
calculs. 

En  157b,  la  cour  d’Espagne  travailloit  tou- 
jours  k  la  conversion  des  Maures,  qui  n’6toient  en¬ 
core  chr6tiens  que  par  le  bapteme  forc6  qu’ils  avoi- 
ent  re^u  plus  de  50  ans  auparavant.  Gr^goire  XIII. 
imposa  sur  toutes  les  6glises  d’Espagne  une  pen¬ 
sion  g6n6rale  pour  bonnifier  les  cures  des  villages 
Morisques.  L’Arcbeveque  de  Valence  fut  tax  6  k 
36 00  ducats  par  an.  L’6v£nement  fut  des  plus 
simples.*  Tout  le  clerg6  d£cida  qu’il  ne  falloit  pas 
esp^rer  de  convertir  les  Maures,  et  l’archeveque 

proposa, 


V.  History 
of  the  Ex¬ 
pulsion  of 
the  Moris- 
coes,  Ged- 
des’s  Tracts, 
vol.  i.  p.  51 
—143— 
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V.  View  of 
two  Cas¬ 
tilian 
Cortes, 
Geddes’s 
Tracts,  vol. 
i.  p.  317 — 
343. 


proposa,  avec  le  z&le  le  plus  desinteresse,  de  lcs 
cliasser.  On  suivit  son  conseil,  (malgre  toute  l’op- 
position  des  barons,)  et  ce  conseil  couta  140,000 
habitans  au  royaume  de  Valence  et  600,000  sujets 
pour  le  moins  a  la  monarchic  d’Espagne. 

Les  Goths  ont  port6  en  Espagne  le  gouverne- 
ment  de  leur  patrie  et  ces  principes  de  liberty  qui 
ont  toujours  distingue  les  nations  du  nord.  L’as- 
sembl£e  de  la  nation  se  nommoit  Cortes.  Elle 
6toit  compos^e  vers  la  fin  du  quatrieme  siecle  des 
prGats,  des  barons,  des  ricosliombes  ou  gentilshom- 
mes,  et  des  deputes  des  villes  qu’on  appelloit  pro- 
curateurs;  ceux-ci  (dans  le  royaume  de  Castille) 
consistoient  en  124  d£put6s  de  48  villes;  Burgos 
et  Salamanca  en  avoient  8 ;  Toledo  et  Leon,  5  ;  Za¬ 
mora,  Valladolid,  &c.  4;  Seville  et  Cordoue,  3; 
Madrid,  2.  Je  soup^onne  n6anmoins  qu’a  bien 
des  £gards  cette  proportion  a  bientdt  cess6  d’etre 
juste.  Tout  ce  Cortes  ne  formoit  qu’une  cliambre, 
et  le  premier  noble  (le  Seigneur  de  Lara)  y  portoit 
ordinairement  la  parole.  Je  ne  yeux  pas  m’6tendre 
sur  ses  droits :  elle  avoit  celui  de  mettre  des  impdts ; 
droit  qui  renferme  tous  les  autres. 

En  1390,  les  Cortes  oblig&rent  la  r6gence 
(qu’ils  donn&rent  &  leur  jeune  roi  Henri  II.)  de  re- 
mettrela  monnoie  &  son  ancienne  valeurque  le  feu 
roi  avoit  augments.  Ils  fixerent  le  nombre  des 
troupes  r6gl6es  h  4000  soldats  de  garnison  et  k 
1,500  genets  ou  chevaux. 

En  1406,  Henri  II.  de  Castille  voulut  faire  la 
guerre  au  roi  de  Grenade.  II  demanda  a  son  Cor¬ 
tes  de  quoi  entretenir  4000  genets,  10,000  lances  et 

50,000 
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50,000  fantassins,  avec  line  flotte  de  30  galores  et 
50  vaisseaux,  et  un  train  d’artillerie  qui  comprenoit 
6gros  canons,  douze  beliers  de  fer,  6000  chariots,  &c. 

On  supputa  que  cet  armement  demanderoit,  pour 
six  mois,  100,200,000  maravedisf  on  trouva  cette 
somme  trop  forte.  Le  Cortes  ne  voulut  ajouter 
qu’un  tiers  aux  deux  autres  que  le  Hoi  pourroit 
trouver  dans  le  revenu  de  son  domaine  et  dans  le 
tresor  d’Oviedo.  Le  roi  all^gua  vainement  qu’il 
les  employoit  deja  k  soudoyer  des  Strangers.  II  fut 
oblige  de  c6der  a  l’inflexibilit6  des  Cortes,  qui  ne 
virent  cependant  pas  le  danger  dune  concession 
qu’ils  firent.  Ils  autoriskrent  le .  roi  k  completter 
cette  somme  par  des  levies  arbitraires,  si  la  taxe 
n’y  suffisoit  pas.  On  ne  lui  donna  ce  droit  que 
pour  une  ann6e,  mais  ses  successeurs  ont  souvent 
abus6  de  cet  exemple  dangereux. 

Lorsque  Charles  V .  parvint  a  la  couronne  d’Es-  v.  History 
pagne,  les  ministres  Flamans  qui  la  gouvernoient  of  the  elm! 
excit&rent  bientdt  les  murmures  des  Castilians. 

Ils  se  plaignoient  qu’en  'moins  d’une  ann6e  les  Geddes’s 
etrangers  avoient  fait  dans  les  Pays-Bas  plus  de  i.p.  215. 

1;  100,000  ducats. 

La  cour  de  ce  prince  etoit  tr&s  magnifique.  Dans  id.  p.  22a. 
neufmois  qu’il  passa  en  Catalogne  il  d^pensa  plus 
de  1,000,000  ducats  de  Castille  qui  £toient  plus  for¬ 
tes  que  les  livres  Catalanes. 

Toute  cette  conduite  produisit  une  guerre  civile  id.  p.  31s. 
ou  les  peuples  de  Castille  essay&rent  sans  succ&s  de 
soutenir  leurs  droits.  Charles  Quint  vainqueur 
assembla  les  cortes  a  Valladolid  en  1522.  Cette 
assemble  lui  accorda  un  subside  de  4,000,000  du¬ 
cats 
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cats  qu’on  devoit  acquitter  clans  le  terme  de  trois 
ans.  Elle  se  d£sista  meme  enfin  du  plus  beau  de 
ses  privileges,  de  celui  de  faire  marcher  toujours 
les  plaintes  des  peuples  avant  les  demandes  du 
prince. 

Les  peuples  se  plaignoient  pendant  la  guerre, 
que  les  rois  avoient  fait  de  si  grandes  alienations 
de  leur  domaine  en  faveur  des  nobles  que  dans  une 
etendue  de  100  lieues  entre  Valladolid  et  Com- 
postelle  il  ne  leur  restoit  que  trois  villes  en  propre. 
Leur  pauvrete  les  obligeoit  a  demander  chaque 
jours  de  nouveaux  subsides. 

Voici  les  poids  principaux  usites  dans  ce  pays: 

Grains. 

L’once  de  Paris . 576 

- de  Londres  .  .  .  5851 

- de  Venise  ....  56%  \ 

- de  Naples  ....  503 

- de  Florence  et  Pise  .  5  37 

- de  Sienne  ....  5%6 

- de  G&nes  ....  494 

- d’Espagne  ....  540f 

La  livre  est  partout  de  12  onces,  hormis  en  Es- 
pagne. 

M.  Muratori  a  traits  les  monnoies  cfltalie  plu- 
t6t  pour  la  partie  numismatique,  que  pour  f^cono- 
mique.  Voici  cepandant  ce  que  j’en  ai  recueilli : 
1.  II  nous  reste  encore  des  pieces  des  rois  Goths 
et  Lombards,  et  des  Dues  de  Naples  et  de  Bene- 
ventum.  Les  Papes  commencerent  a  avoir  leur 
monnoie  du  temps  de  Charlemagne,  pendant  le 
douzi&me  et  le  treizkme  si£cle  ils  n’en  ont  point 

battu. 
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battu.  Le  droit  des  Ven6tiens  remonta  au  moms 
jusqu’au  dixi&me  si&cle.  Peu  rl  peu  les  empereurs 
l’accord&rent  aux  princes  et  aux  villes  libres.  On 
en  compte  plus  de  cinquante  qui  ont  joui  de  ce 
privilege.  2.  Quant  aux  monnoies  d’or  nous  trou- 
vons  avant  et  depuis  Charlemagne  le  sous  d’or 
qui  valoit  la  vingti&me  partie  d’une  livre,  i.  e. 
l  l.  s.  \6  s.  Je  pense  qu’ils  £toient  fort  rares ;  et  le 
maneusus,  dont  20  valoient,  en  1014,  cinquante 
sous  (d’argent),  c’est  k  dire  le  maneusus  pouvoit 
valoir  7s.  6d.  Malgr6  toutes  les  fables  qu’on  s’est 
plu  a.  debiter,  on  sait  que  le  premier  florin  d’or  n’a 
6t6  battu  qu’cl  Florence  en  1252.  Sa  finesse  etle 
commerce  des  Florentins,  le  r£pandirent  bientbt,  et 
plusieurs  princes  song&rent  a  l'imiter,  en  conscrvant 
le  nom,  et  meme  l’impression  de  Florence.  Le 
Pape  Jean  XXII.  se  distingua  en  excommuniant 
les  faux  monnoyeurs,  dont  il  etoit  lui-meme  le  pre¬ 
mier.  On  tailloit  8  florins  k  bonce  d’or,  qui  6toit 
k  celle  d’argent  comme  12  c\  1.  Le  florin  de  Flo¬ 
rence  valoit  a  peu  pr£s  7  chelins  d’Angleterre. 
Le  ducat,  ou  sequin  de  Venise,  et  le  marabotino 
d’Espagne,  en  diff^roient  peu.  La.  byzantine  en 
valoit  les  deux  tiers  4s.  8 d.  Mais  il  nous  faudroit 
un  bon  eommentaire  sur  ce  tableaux  curieux  mais 
obscur  que  le  Nonce  Cabrospini  nous  a  laiss6  des 
monnoies  du  quatorzieme  si£ele.  3.  Un  passage  de 
Matthieu  Paris  nous  apprend  qu’en  1249  la  livre 
imp^riale,  6gale  a  la  livre  sterling  et  a  la  livre  d’ar¬ 
gent,  avoit  conserve  sa  premiere  valeur  de  3  l.  s. 
Voici  quelques  rapports  que  M.  Muratori  m’a  four- 
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1212.  La  livre  imperiale=3  livres  de  Boulogne,  de  Parme  on 
de  Ferrare=-f  livres  de  Boulogne,  &c.=  i/.  s. 

1292.  Un  florin  d’or=livre  d’Aste=7«- 

1295.  S66-|  florins=6’50  livres  Provisiononim  (de  Rome)=livre 
Provisionorum=9«.  4-d. 

1270.  600  livres  de  Bresse=1000  florins, 

livre  de  Bresse  =  10$.  10 d. 

1300,  &c.  100,000  livres  de  Genes=  125,000  florins, 

livre  de  Genes  =8s.  Qd. 

En  1388,  480  livres  imp£riales  ne  valurent  plus 
en  Italie  que  300  florins.  Cette  livre  valoit  ainsi 
4s.  4 id.  a  peu  pres  la  quatorzi&me  partie  d’une  li¬ 
vre.  Cette  chute  paroitroit  6tonnante  k  qui  ne  se 
rappelleroit  pas  les  troubles  d’ltalie,  et  les  besoins 
continuels  des  empereurs.  Entrel’an  1320 — 1388 
le  luxe  s’etoit  plut6t  augmente  a  Plaisance  que  les 
moycns  de  le  soutenir.  Selon  la  relation  dun  ci- 
toycn  contemporain,  il  6toit  effectivement  pouss6 
assez  loin,  mais  suivant  le  gdut  Italien,  plus  pour 
la  parure  que  pour  la  table.  Les  hommes  et  les 
fennnes'portoient  des  robes  de  drap  de  soie,  de  came- 
lot,  de  velours,  et  meme  de  drap  d’or;  des  colliers  et 
des  brassclets  dor,  etdesceintures  enrichiesde  perles 
dont  l’once  valoit  10  florins  d’or  (31. 10,?.).  Une  robe 
(ils  les  appellent  cabanus,  barillottus,  ou  pelarda) 
coutoit  souvent  de  25  &  60  florins  (8/.  15s. — 21/.). 
Telle  dame  portoit  une  ceinture  de  25  florins  (8/. 
15s.)  et  autant  de  bagues  qu’elles  en  valoient  50 
(17/.  10s.).  Toutes  ces  robes  £toient  larges  et  trai- 
nantes.  L’auteur  blame  Find6cence  de  ces  habits 
de  femmes  qu’on  appelloit  Cyprian®,  qui  ne  ca- 
choient  point  leur  sein,  et  encore  plus  courts  et 
trop  justes  des  hommes  qui  ostendunt  for  mam  na- 

ticarum 
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ticarum  genitalium  et  membri.  Les  carosses  etoient 
inconnus,  mais  depuis  quelque  temps  l’usage  du 
vin  s’titoit  r6pandu,  et  celui  des  chemin^es  s’£toit 
introduit.  400,  500,  ou  600  florins  (120/.  150/. 
380/.)  6toit  la  dot  commune  d’une  fille.  Mais  le 
mari  y  gagnoit  peu.  II  6toit  oblig6  a  la  depenser, 
et  meme  a  y  ajouter  une  centaine  de  florins  (30/.) 
pour  equiper  sa  femme,  et  pour  faire  les  noces. 
La  depense  d’un  homme  qui  avoit  deux  chevaux 
et  neuf  bouches  dans  sa  famille  pouvoit  aller  a  300 
florins  (90/.).  Les  gages  d’un  domestique  nourri, 
mais  point  habill6,  Etoient  12  florins  (4/.  4$.)  pour 
un  liomme,  et  7  (2/.  9s.)  pour  une  femme.  L’au- 
teur  de  ce  tableau  eurieux  s’appelloit  Giovanni 
Musso.  Muratori  a  donn6  sa  chronique  de  Plai- 
sance  parmi  les  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum. 

VI. 

L’ORIENT,  LES  INDES,  &c. 

La  rup6e  est  une  monnoie  d’argent  du  Grand 
Mogol  et  tr&s .  commune  dans  tout  l’Hindostan. 
Son  poids  est  de  7dw.  10i«r.  a  7dw.  1 1  gr.  Son 
titre  est  fort  bon ;  sur  cent  parties  il  n’y  en  a 
qu’une  ou  deux  de  remfede.  On  peut  ^valuer  la 
rup£e  a  2 s.  6d.  sterling.  La  rupee  d’or  vaut  1  /.  10<y. 
La  proportion  de  l’or  al’argent  est  121  a  un. 

Livres  Sterling. 

Un  lack  de  rupees  =100,000  rupees  =  12,500 

Une  crore  de  rupees  =100  lacks  =  1,250,000 

Un  arrib  de  rupees  =100  crores  =125,000,000 
Un  dam  est  une  monnoie  id6ale  qui  vaut  la  qua¬ 
rantine  partie  d’une  rup£e,  I  d’un  sous  d’Angle- 
M  2  tcrre. 


Frazer, 
p.  25,  2(5. 


Idem,  p.  50. 
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Jrazer, 
p.  26. 


terre.  On  s’en  sert  pour  exprimer  les  revenus  des 
fonds  de  terre. 

Du  terns  de  FEmpereur  Shah  Jehan,  en  1647, 
Fempire  comprenoit  vingt-trois  grandes  provinces, 
dont  je  vais  donner  les  noms  et  les  revenus  annuels 
comme  M.  Frazer  les  a  trouv6  dans  les  m^moires 
les  plus  authentiques  de  ce  pays-l&. 


Crores  de  Dams. 

Livres  Sterling. 

1.  Dehli 

100 

3,125,000 

2.  Agra 

90 

2,812,500 

3.  Lahor 

90 

2,812,500 

4.  Ajmir 

60 

1,875,000 

5.  Dowlatabad 

55 

1,718,750 

6.  Berar 

55 

1,718,750 

7.  Guzarat 

53 

1,65 1,250  leg.  1,646,250 

S.  Bengal 

50 

1,562,500 

9.  Alehabad 

40 

1,250,000 

30.  Bahar 

40 

1,250,000 

11.  Maloa 

40 

1,250,000 

12.  Khan.deish 

40 

1,250,000 

13.  Audih 

30 

937,500 

14.  Mbltan 

28 

875,000 

15.  Odissea 

20 

625,000 

1 6.  Cabul 

15 

468,750 

17.  Cashmir 

15 

468,750 

18.  Tatta 

8 

250,000 

19.  Balk 

8 

250,000 

20.  Kandahar 

7 

218,750 

21.  Biduckshan 

4 

125,000 

22.  Tillingana 

30 

937,500 

23.  Buglana 

2 

62,500 

Total  880 

27,500,000 

Ce  mbme  prince  entretenoit  une  arm6e  de  91 1,400 
homines,  cavalerie  et  infanterie,  pay£s  sur  le  tr6sor 
royal. 

Les 
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Les  provinces  de  Balk,  Biduckshan,  et  Kanda- 
liar  furent  ensuite  perdues :  mais  Auringzebe 
conquit  les  deux  grands  royaumes  de  Visapore  et 
d’Hyderabad,  ou  Golconde.  Le  premier  lui  ren- 
doit  par  an  1,078,305,000  dams  (3,369,700  /.  #.),  et 
le  second  1,11 3,360,000  dams  (3,479,250  /.  #.).  Cet 
empereur  partagea  l’empire  en  19  grands  provinces 
dont  les  vicerois  s’appellent  soubahs.  A  sa  mort 
en  1707  il  laissaun  revenu  annuel  de  J2,071,876,840 
dams  (37,724,6 15  /.  #.  2#.  6d.).  Son  empire  est  bien 
dechu  depuis  sa  mort. 

On  a  appr£ci6  le  total  de  ce  que  souffrit  1‘Hin-  idem, 
dostan  dans  l’exp&lition  de  Nadir  Shah  k  un  p,220,m‘ 
arrib  de  rupees,  125,000,000/.#.;  vingt  crores, 
25,000,000/.#.  des  pertes,  incendies,  devastations, 

See. ;  dix  crores  du  butin  qu’y  firent  les  troupes  Per- 
sannes  (12,500,000/.#.),  et  soixante-dix  crores  des 
tr6sors  que  le  vainqueur  enleva  (87,500,000  /.  #.) 

En  void  le  detail, 

Crores.  Livres  Sterling. 

.En  pierreries  de  l'empereur  et  des  Omras  25  31,250,000 


Le  trone  du  Paon  et  9  autres,  &c.  ...  9  11,250,000 

En  argent  monnoye . ,  .  ,  25  31,250,000 

En  vaisselle  d’or  et  d’argent . 5  6,250,000 

En  etoffes,  meubles,  &c.  ......  5  6,250,000 

En  canons,  munitions  de  guerre,  &c.  .  .  1  1,250,000 


Total  .  .  70  87, 500, 000 

Dans  l’Hindostan  le  seer  de  bled  pese  environ 
deux  livres  et  demie;  on  compte  que  notre  quar-  Arbntw, 
tier  en  pkse  544.  p' 34’ 

Pendant  lexpdlition  de  Nadir  Shah,  la  disette  Frazer, 
regnoit  k  un  tel  point  dans  le  camp  des  Indiens  p' lb8> 
m  3  qu’un 


Frazer, 
p.  122.  mais 
Toyez  aussi, 
p.  202. 

Hanway, 
t.i.  p.  250, 
&c, 


Mem.  de 
Litt.  tom. 
xxviii. 
p.  487— 
502. 
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qu?un  seer  ou  l£  seer  se  vendoient  pour  une  rupee ; 
c’est  a  raison  de  1  Si.  ou  9,71.  par  quartier.  Les 
Persans  seprocuroient l’abondance paries fourrages 
qu’ils  faisoient  dans  le  pays.  Le  froment  se  vendoit 
chez  eux  a  raison  de  19  seers  50  livres  par  rup6e; 
c’est  9l.  5s.  par  quartier.  Un  prix  trfes  commuii 
en  Angleterre. 

II  y  a  deux  cosses  en  Hindostan.  La  premiere 
r6gl6e  par  l’autorit6  publique,  et  dont  on  se  sert 
pour  mesurer  les  chemins  du  royaume,  est  de  4000 
verges  Angloises  (1875  toises).  L’esp&ce  de  cosse 
lisit£e  dans  plusieurs  provinces  varie  de  2000  a 
2500  verges,  c’est  a  dire  937h  k  1 171-r  toises. 

Nadir  Shah  s’empara  de  toutes  les  terres  d’^glise 
en  Perse.  Elies  se  montoient  k  1,000,000  tomans 
par  an,  2,500,000  l.  s . 

Nadir  Shah  avoit  une  arm£e  de  200,000  hom¬ 
ines,  la  plupart  Tartares;  elle  lui  coutoit  cinq  mil¬ 
lions  de  livres  sterling  par  an,  a  raison  de  100 
£cus  par.  soldat ;  chacun  6toit  lui-m£me  oblige  de 
se  pourvoir  d’armes  et  d’habits.  Pour  soudoyer 
cette  arm£e  le  tyran  ruinoit  la  Perse  sans  vouloir 
toucher  a  son  tr6sor  Indien  qu’il  regardoit  comme 
sa  derni&re  ressource ;  mais  qui  a  ete  disperse  apr&s 
sa  mort. 

On  peut  prendre  une  id6e  tr&s  e'xacte  des  me- 
sures  Chinoises  dans  un  M£moire  de  M,  d’Anville ; 
en  voici  le  r^sultat  : 

10  grains  de  rail  =  1  fuen 
10  fuens  =  1  creun  ou  doigt 

10  creunsoudoigts  =  1  che  ou  pied 
6  pieds  =  1  pun  ou  toise 

10  pieds  =  1  chan  ou  canpe 

1800  pieds  =  1  li  ou  raille  Chinois. 

Comme 
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Comme  les  voyageurs  ne  sont  point  d’accord  sur 
lamesure'du  pied  Chinois  M.  d’Anville  consulta 
le  P.  Gaubil,  missionnaire  a  Pekin.  Ce  P&re  s’assura 
que  le  pied  imperial,  etoit  au  pied  de  roi  comme 
500  a  508,  c’est  a  dire  onze  pouces  neuf  lignes  et 
sept  dixiemes  de  lignes,  et  par  consequent  douze 
pouces  sept  lignes  et  deux  dixibmes  de  lignes  du 
pied  Anglois. 

T.F.  P.  Poa.  Verg.Angl.  P.  Pouc. 

Le  li,mesure  itineraire=295  1  3  =  629  2  4 

393  li  sont  egaux  a  un  degr6  du  grand  cercle  ; 
cependant  les  math£maticiens  Chinois  y  comptent 
unanimement  200  li.  On  pourroit  attribuer  cette 
difference  a  leur  peu  d’liabilete,  ou  au  d£sir  de  n’em- 
ployer  qu’un  nombre  rond ;  si  Ton  ne  savoit  que 
telle  fut  la  decision  de  l’empercur  Cam-hi  et  que 
personne  n’osa  y  contredire  ni  la  rectifier. 

Telle  est  la  mesure  des  li  actuels;  mais  M. 
D’Anville  croit  en  avoir  trouve  de  plus  petits  dans 
les  sibcles  recurs.  Un  rapport  des  parasanges  au 
li  dans  le  quinzibrne  sibclelui  endonne  de  ceux-ci  de 
.272  au  degre.  La  mensuration  meme  d’un  degre 
dans  le  huitieme  lui  en  fournitde  338 ;  et  la  distance 
de  Pekin  a  une  villeTartave  lui  en  fait,  du  troisibme 
si^cle  avant  J.  C.  de  405  au  degre.  Tout  cela  est 
fort  ingenieux  et  parolt  meme  assez  vraisemblable. 
Je  voudrois  avoir  eu  les  memes  secours  sur  les 
poids  qui  sont  en  meme  terns  la  seule  monnoie  d’or 
ou  d’argent  que  connoissent  les  Chinois.  Les  re¬ 
ponses  vagues  et  obscures  des  missionnaires  m’ont 
engage  a  consul  ter  les  voyages  d’un  negociant  qui 
a  passe  six  mois  a  Canton.  11  n’a  pu  connoitre 
m  4  que 


Voyage  (o- 
the  E.  1, 
p.  316 — 
321. 
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que  les  objets  du  commerce,  mais  il  doit  &tre  asse2 
instruit  1^-dessus.  Selon  lui, 


10  li,  (lesEuropeenslesappel- 
lent  cash) 

10  foan  ou  candarins 
10  tsean  ou  maces 

10  leang  ou  taels 
1 6  taels 


=  1  candarin 
=  1  mace 

=  1  tael.  Les  Chlnois  le  nommenfc 
leang 

=  12  oz.  2  dwt.  4  gr.  poids  Anglois 
=  12  onces  environ  de  Paris 
=  1  cattieou  livre  Chinoisfe 


L’£cu  d’Angleterre  (5  clielins)  5  l.  T.  1 2k, 
passe  a  la  Chine  pour  8  maces  ;  par  consequent,  un 
tael  =10  maces=6>.  3d.—e n  gros  7  7  T.  Os. 
si^moires,  Lc  p£re  je  Comte  me  paroit  le  mieux  instruit,  sur 

p.  249,  occ.  1  ,  ; 

les  revenus  de  la  Chine.  Ce  que  la  cour  re^oit  en 
argent  ne  passe  pas  22  millions  de  taels,  6,875,000/..?. 
Mais  il  faut  ajouter  une  somme  bien  plus  consi¬ 
derable  pour  toutes  les  denr6e$  que  les  provinces 
sont  obligees  de  fournir  en  ris,  en  bled,  en  draps, 
en  soies,  en  sel,  en  vernis,  &c.  &c.  qu’on  peut 
e valuer  a  cinquante  de  taels  15,625,000  /.  «?.  Le 
total  du  revenu  peut  monter  &  72  millions  de  taels 
22,500,000  l.  s.  L’Hindostan,  moins  peupie  et 
moins  commer^ant,  a  rendu  bien  davantage  a  son 
prince ;  mais  le  commerce  des  Indes  engloutit  les 
tresors  de  l’Amerique,  et  l’avarice  tyrannique  des 
Mogols  ne  laisse  au  commer£ ant  que  les  richesses 
Description  qu’il  peut  leur  cacher.  Le  P.  du  Halde  avoit 
Gcn.^  t.  h.  ^va|u^  ce  revenu  ^  200,000,000  taels,  62,500,000 
l.  s.  apr£s  une  exaggeration  pareille  j’ai  peine  k  le 
croire.  Il  dit  cependant  que  l’empereur  entretient 
160,000  liommes  aupr£s  de  sa  personne,  et  plus  de 

770, 00Q 
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770,000  pour  la  defense  de  la  grande  muraille 
et  des  provinces,  en  tout  930,000  hommes  ;  avec 
565, 000  cbevaux  pour  remonter  sa  cavalerie. 
La  Chine,  dans  un  d£nombrement  fait  au  com¬ 
mencement  du  r£gne  de  Cam-hi,  contenoit 
1 1,052,$72  families,  et  59,788,364  hommes  en 
6tat  de  porter  les  armes,  sans  y  comprendre  les  let- 
tr£s,  les  bonze,  les  mariniers,  &c.  Un  pareil  calcul 
nous  donneroit  pour  le  moins  200,000,000  d’ha- 
bitans. 

Les  details  qu’il  donne  sur  les  denies  que  les 
provinces  envoyoient  en  cour  ont  un  air  d’authen- 
tiqit£.  Entr’autres  j’y  trouve  en  bled  et  ris 
40,155,490  sacs,  chaque  sac  du  poids  de  120  livres. 
Cette  quantite  6norme  reviendroit  a  15,494,722 
quartiers  d’Angleterre,  et  vaudroit  ici  plus  de 
30,000,000  livres  sterling.  Je  sais  que  les  denies 
sont  k  meilleur  march£  k  la  Chine,  mais  cette 
somme  me  parolt  aussi  incroyable  que  peu  n£ces^ 
saire.  Vanity  Chinoise ! 
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THE  MERIDIONAL  LINE , 

,t  AND  AN 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SUPPOSED  CIR¬ 
CUMNAVIGATION  OF  AFRICA 
BY  THE  ANCIENTS. 

By  the  Greek*  and  Arabian  cosmographers  the 
first  meridian  was  loosely  placed  at  the  Fortunate 
or  Canary  islands :  the  true  position  of  the  isle  of 
Ferro  has  been  determined  by  modem  observation, 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude  proceed  with  singular 
propriety  from  the  western  limit  of  the  old  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  absurd' vanity  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch,  the  French  and  English,  has  variously 
transported  this  ideal  line  from  a  common  and 
familiar  term :  the  longitudes  of  Madrid  and  Am¬ 
sterdam,  of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  must  now  be 
compared,  and  the  national  diversity  of  speech  and 
measure  is  aggravated  by  a  new  source  of  per¬ 
plexity  and  confusion.  The  prince  of  geographers, 

*  The  ignorance  of  Ptolemy,  (1.  iv.  c.  7,  in  Bertii  Theatrum 
Geographic  Antique,  tom.  i.  p.  127)  has  ranged  the  six  Fortu¬ 
nate  islands  under  the  same  meridian  line,  the  most  northern 
point  of  which  is  sunk  as  low  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands. 

the 
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the  celebrated  d’Anville,  has  shewn  his  judgment 
and  impartiality  by  adhering  to  the  old  style. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Greek  poets,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  residence  and  rewards  of  departed 
heroes,  to  adorn  their  fortunate  islands  with  the 
gifts  of  perpetual  spring  and  spontaneous  plent}^ 
A  remote  and  hospitable  land  has  often  been  praised 
above  its  merits  by  the  gratitude  of  storm-beaten 
mariners.  But  the  real  scene  of  the  Canaries  affords, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  nay  even  of  indigenous  ills  and  of  foreign  im¬ 
provements.  Yet,  in  sober  truth,  the  small  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  may  be  esteemed 
as  some  of  the  most  agreeable  spots  on  the  globe. 
The  sky  is  serene,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious: 
the  meridian  heat,  of  the  sun  is  tempered  by  the 
sea-breeze:  the  groves  and  vallies,  at  least  in  the 
Canaries,  are  enlivened  by  the  melody  of  their  native 
birds,  and  a  new  climate  may  be  found,  at  every 
step,  from  the  shore  to  the  summit,  of  a  mountainous 
ascent. 

In  the  Atlantic  or  Fortunate  islands  of  Plutarch* 
we  acknowledge,  with  some  hesitation,  the  first 
features  of  the  Canaries  to  which  Sertorius  was 
desirous  of  escaping  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
The  description  of  Pliny'}'  is  more  accurate  and  dis¬ 
tinct; 

*  Plutarch  in  Sertorio,  tom.  iii.  p.  312,  Edit.  Bryan.  Yet 
some  circumstances  are  fabulous,  and  others  would  more  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  Madeiras.  If  we  prefer  the  Canaries, 
Lancerota  and  Fuerteventura,  the  nearest  to  the  African  shore, 
must  be  the  two  islands  of  Plutarch. 

t  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vi.  37)  had  likewise  consulted  the  Peri- 

plus 
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tinct;  and  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  the 
discoveries  and  writings  of  Juba,*  the  most  learned' 
king  that  ever  reigned  over  the  Moors.  The 
names  of  the  Canary  islands,  their  number  of  six 
or  seven,  and  their  respective  distance  are  marked, 
though  with  some  uncertainty.  The  plenty  of 
the  Orchilla  weed,  so  useful  to  the  dyers,  will  jus¬ 
tify  the  appellation  of  the  Purple  Isles,  and  the 
use  of  a  manufacture  which  Juba  intended  to  es¬ 
tablish.  A  multitude  of  dogs  and  goats,  with  the 
ruins  of  some  stone  buildings,  announced  the  more 
early  visits,  perhaps,  of  the  Phoenicians :  but  these 
islands  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  I  must  assign  to  a  later  age  the  arrival  of 
the  Getulian  emigrants  who  preserved  their  idiom, 
and  soon  lost  the  imperfect  art  which  had  con¬ 
veyed  them  over  a  narrow  sea.  The  kingdom  of 
Juba  was  reduced  into  a  province :  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  satiated  with  empire,  and  they  dis¬ 
dained,  or  feared,  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean.  It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Mahometans:  they  were  conquerors, 
fanatics,  and  merchants ;  nor  could  the  Great  Desert 
protect  from  their  ambition  the  black  nations  of 

plus  of  Statius  Sebosus.  The  geographer  will  be  satisfied  with 
d’Anville  (Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  iii.  p.  1 1(>.)  and  Cellarius 
(Geographia  Antiqua,  tom.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  141.):  but  the  idle  scho¬ 
lar  may  consult  the  texts  of  Mela,  i£lian,  and  Solinus,  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Isaac  Vossius,  Perizonius,  and  Salmasius. 

*  See  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  by 
the  Abbe  Sevin,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  iv.  p.457.  / 
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the  Niger;  Yet  the  Arabian  geographers  are  con¬ 
tent  to  repeat  the  fables  of  Ptolemy ;  and  Abul- 
feda’s  ignorance*  is  betrayed  by  the  wild  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Fortunate  islands  had  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  waves. 

While  Abulfeda  deplored  their  loss  they  were 
given  by  Pope  Clement  VI. t  (1344),  with  the  title 
of  kingdom,  to  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  the  rightful 
though  banished  heir  of  Castille.  The  title  was 
vain,  the  grant  ineffectual :  the  Canaries,  which 
had  been  recently  discovered  by  the  Genoese, J 
were  infested  by  some  roving  pirates  from  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Biscay,  but  the  first  serious  idea  of  con¬ 
quest  was  entertained  and  executed  by  William  de 
Bethancourt,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who  sail¬ 
ed  from  la  Rochelle  in  search  of  these  fortunate 
islands.  Deserted  by  his  country,  which  was  un¬ 
willing,  or  unable,  to  support  a  naval  enterprise, 
he  implored  the  aid  and  acknowledged  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  King  of  Castille;  his  hopes  and 
possessions  were  transferred  by  sale  and  inheritance 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  their  blood  and  language 
soon  predominated  in  the  new  settlements.  In 


*  Abulfed.  Geograph.  Tabula.  v.  p.  230.  Vers.  Reisk. 
t  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tom.  i.  p.  199 — 205.  I  have  disdained 
at  silly  and  groundless  story  that  the  English  ambassadors  at 
Avignon  were  alarmed  by  the  grant  of  the  Fortunate  islands,  a 
title  which,  according  to  their  prejudice,  could  belong  only  to 
those  of  Britain. 

I  Petrarch  de  Vitd  Solitarid,  1.  ii.  sect.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  2 77.  Edit. 
Basil.  The  Abbate  Tiraboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana, 
tom.  iv.  p.  Ill)  maintains  this  national  discovery  against  the 
national  jealousy  of  a  Spanish  critic. 
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the  space  of  eight  years  (1400 — 1408)  William  cle 
Bethancourt  had  completely  reduced  and  imper¬ 
fectly  planted  the  four  smaller  Canaries,  Laricfc- 
rota,  Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro  :*  but  the 
natives  of  the  three  larger  islands  of  Canaria, 
Palma,  and  Teneriff,  resisted  above  seventy  years 
the  private  adventurers  of  Spain :  nor  was  it  till 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  they  finally 
yielded  (1495)  to  the  fleets  and  armies,  the  artillery 
and  the  missionaries  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.')' 
Their  weapons  were  unequal,  but  they  used  the 
advantage  of  the  ground ;  their  generosity  could 
spare  a  suppliant  enemy,  and  they  reserved  for 
their  own  defeat  the  precipice  of  despair.  The 
remains  of  the  old  inhabitants  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  conquerors :  the  population  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries  may  amount  to  near  two  hundred  thousand 
souls  who  enjoy,  under  the  yoke  of  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  tyranny,  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the 
arts  of  commerce,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
savage  liberty  of  their  predecessors. 

*  See  a  small  btit  valuable  treatise  of  Pierre  Bergeron  de  la 
Navigation,  &c.  (c.  6,  7 — 2 9 — 35)  which  introduces  the  Voyages 
principalement  en  Asie,  &c.  La  Haye,  1735.  2  vols.  in  4to. 

f  The  History  and  Description  of  the  Canary  Islands,  by 
George  Glass  (London,  1764),  are  drawn  partly  from  a  Spanish 
MS.  composed  at  Palma,  and  partly  from  the  reading  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  author.  But  he  had  not,  nor  have  I,  seen  the  copi¬ 
ous  work  of  a  native  of  the  Canaries  (Josephi  de  Viera  y  Clavijo 
Notiqias  de  la  Historia  General  de  les  Isles  de  Canaria.  Madrid, 
1762,  &c.  4  vols.  in  4t6.).  Clavijo  is  the  unfortunate  man  who 
has  been  dishonoured,  perhaps  unjustly,  by  the  wit  and  malice  of 
Beaumarchais. 
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<£  In  tlie  time  of  our  grandfathers  (it  was  said  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius)  a  certain  Eudoxus,  flying 
from  the  wrath  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  King  of 
Egypt,  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  sailed  round 
.to  Cadiz  in  Spain.”  This  passage  is  extracted  by 
Pomponius  Mela*  from,  the  writings  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  said  Ptolemy, 
and  deserved  the  friendship  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.f 
A  witness  of  a  respectable  character,  who  affirms  a 
recent  and  notorious  fact,  will  naturally  engage 
the  public  confidence  :  this  African  circumnaviga¬ 
tion  has  been  unanimously  admitted,  and  I  must 
conceal  my  suspicions  could  I  not  produce  from 
the  philosopher  Posidonius,  a  writer  of  equal  age 
and  authority,  the  true  and  accurate  state  of  the 
voyages  of  Eudoxus.  J  His  eye  might  be  deceived 
by  the  unnatural  distortions  and  monstrous  dresses 
of  the  southern  savages,  he  might  find  some  tribes 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  language  and  fire :  but  that 
he  returned  by  a  new  road  to  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere, 

Ignotum  per  iter,  gelidas  enavit  ad  Arctos, 

I  positively  deny. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  second  Euergetes,  who 
died  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  before  the 

*  Mela  de  Sitd  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  402,  403,  405.  Edit. 
Voss.  The  same  passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
(Hist.  Natur.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.)  ' 

t  See  Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes  Atticse,  lib.  xv.  c.  28.  We  have 
some  fragments  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  who 
has  composed  a  life  of  Atticus,  which  is  still  extant. 

t  Posidonius,  apud  Strabon.  Geograph,  l.ii.  p,  155— lfiO. 
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Christian  era,  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  a  priest,  a  lin¬ 
guist,  and  a  mariner,  arrived  in  Egypt  and  gained 
the  favour  of  the  prince  and  people.  A  new  field 
of  riches  and  knowledge  was  opened  to  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  by  the  shipwreck  of  an  Indian  on  the  Red 
Sea.  With  this  guide,  who  had  soon  learned  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  Eudoxus  sailed  to  India  on  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  but  the  cargo  of  spices 
and  precious  stones  with  which  he  returned  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  avarice  of  the  tyrant.  After  his 
death,  under  the  regency  of  his  widow  Cleopatra, 
Eudoxus  was  again  employed.  In  his  second 
voyage  he  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  ./Ethiopia  ; 
among  the  hospitable  natives  he  distributed  the 
unknown  blessings  of  corn,  wine,  and  dry  figs, 
while  his  own  curiosity  was  gratified  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  barbarous  words ;  and  the  prow  of  a 
foreign  ship,  inscribed  with  horses,  which  had  been 
cast  on  their  shore  by  the  western  winds.*  In  the 
port  of  Alexandria  this  fragment  was  recognised 
by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  who  even  named  the 
ship,  a  fishing  vessel,  which  some  years  before  was 
supposed  to  be  lost  beyond  th^  river  Lixus,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  Eudoxus  now  held  the 
thread  of  discovery,  but  fear  or  indignation  urged 
him  to  leave  the  unworthy  court  of  Ptolemy  La¬ 
thy  rus,  the  son  of  Cleopatra.  I  slightly  mention  • 

*  According  to  Pliny  a  similar  wreck  was  found  by  Caius 
Cajsar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  in  the  Red  Sea.  Such  stories 
could  not  have  been  entertained  had  the  ancients  formed  any 
just  idea  of  the  size  of  Africa  ;  of  the  Cape  which  advances  near 
thirty-five,  degrees  into  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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liis  return  home,  the  sale  of  his  estate,  his  visit  to 
Italy  and  Marseilles,  and  his  final  departure  from 
Cadiz  with  a  great  ship  and  two  brigantines  to 
explore  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Fired  with  the  hope 
of  reaching  India,  he  supported  the  murmurs  of  his 
crew,  and  the  loss  of  his  vessels,  built  a  small  gal¬ 
ley  of  fifty  oars,  and  continued  his  route  till  he 
heard  on  the  western,  the  same  language  which  he 
had  found  on  the  eastern,  side  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  On  his  return  to  the  river  Lixus  he  offered 
himself  and  his  discoveries  to  the  Moorish  king, 
but  the  timid  Bogud  was  apprehensive  of  opening 
his  dominions  to  unknown  enemies,  and  had  not 
Eudoxus  escaped  to  the  Roman  province  of  Spain, 
the  dangerous  secret  might  have  been  extinguished 
with  his  life.  His  second  voyage  from  Cadiz  was 
prepared  with  more  prudence  and  skill :  the  form 
of  his  vessels  was  adapted  to  the  seas  and  shores ; 
and  instead  of  an  useless  train  of  singing-girls  and 
physicians,  he  enlisted  a  laborious  company  of  hus¬ 
bandmen  and  artificers,  resolving  to  winter  on  a 
verdant  island  which  he  had  discovered  in  the 
ocean.  It  is  here,  at  this  critical  moment,  that 
Posidonius  disappoints  our  curiosity,  referring  his 
readers  to  the  Spaniards  of  Cadiz,  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  informed  of  the  failure  or  success  of  the 
voyage  of  Eudoxus,  against  the  reality  of  which 
the  geographer  Strabo  has  raised  some  idle  and  en¬ 
vious  objections. 

Of  the  four  circumnavigations  of  Africa,  three 
have  been  disproved,  and  the  overthrow  of  Sa- 
taspes,  Hanno,  and  Eudoxus  must  disturb  the  easy 

vol.  v.  n  and 
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and  early  triumph  of  the  Phoenicians  of  Nechus. 
Nor  are*  these  doubtful  or  fabulous  expeditions  at¬ 
tested  by  the  consent  of  ages.  The  spirit  and 
perhaps  the  records  of  naval  enterprise  wer^  lost 
in  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Carthage;  and  their 
conquerors  were  unwilling  to  believe  even  the  real 
achievements,  which  they  were  unable  to  imitate. 
The  world  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Arabians  was  circumscribed  within  a, narrow  out¬ 
line.  Some  geographers,  accidentally  stumbling 
on  the  truth,  affirm  or  rather  suspect  that  Africa, 
except  in  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  is  encompassed  by 
an  open  and  navigable  sea.  But  a  large  majority, 
in  weight  as  well  as  in  number,  represent  the  cli¬ 
mates  beyond  the  equator  as  unknown  or  imper¬ 
vious;  a  torrid  zone  in  which  no  mortals  can 
breathe,  a  shallow  and  muddy  ocean,  in  which  no 
vessels  can  move,  or  an  interposing  tract  of  land, 
which  joins  in  a  southern  latitude  the  continents 
of  ^Ethiopia  and  India.  By  all  who  raised  such 
insuperable  barriers,  the  possibility  of  a  circumna¬ 
vigation  was  denied ;  but  the  few  who  admitted 
that  it  was  possible  might  doubt  or  disbelieve  that 
it  had  ever  been  actually  performed. 

-  Arrian,*  or  the  nameless  author  who  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian  has  composed  a  description  of  the 
Red  Sea,  embraces,  according  to  the  style  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulplis  with  a  part 
of  the  ocean  between  India  and  Africa.  He  runs 

*  Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  p.  150.  Edit.  Blancard. 

the 
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the  African  coast  to  the  city  and  promontory  of 
Rhapta,  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  eighth 
degree  of  southern  latitude.  From  thence,  c6n- 
tinues  Arrian,  the  land  turns  to  the  west,  and  the 
surrounding  ocean,  which  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plored,  at  length  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Under  a  Roman  emperor  the  task  of 
discovery  might  have  been  shortened,  if  his  sub¬ 
jects  had  sailed  in  friendly  correspondence  from 
his  ports  of  Egypt  and  Spain.  But  Adrian  was 
not  ambitious  of  conquest,  his  curiosity  did  not 
grasp  the  knowledge  of  the  globe ;  and  the  endless 
promontory  of  the  south  would  have  soon  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  skill  and  patience  of  his  mariners. 

Above  the  crowd  of  vulgar  geographers,  Eratos¬ 
thenes  and  Ptolemy  exalt  their  heads,  as  the  great 
masters  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  science.  Era¬ 
tosthenes*  was  the  first  who  dared  to  measure  and 
delineate  the  earth :  but  in  his  erroneous  system,  a 
burning  and  desolate  zone  extends  twelve  degrees 
on  either  side  of  the  equinoctial  line.  The  land 
of  cinnamon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  is  si¬ 
tuate  within  the  twelfth  degree :  it  might  be  su¬ 
perfluous  to  add  that  none  had  ever  penetrated 
beyond  this  term  of  our  habitable  world ;  but  the 
sentence  is  of  damning  weight,  from  an  universal 
scholar  to  whom  Herodotus  was  familiar,  and  who 
commanded  the  treasures  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 

v 

*  Eratosthenes  Geographicorum  Fragmenta,  lib.  ii.  p.  63,  &c. 
l.'iii.  p.  193.  Gutting.  1789. 
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ry.#  The  geographical  sphere  of  Ptolemyt  was 
enlarged  by  the  Roman  discoveries,  and  his  own 
propensity  to  magnify  space  and  distance  beyond 
their  real  proportions.  His  promontory  of  Prasum, 
a  Cape  Verd  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  is 
forced  as^  low  as  the  fifteenth  degree  of  southern 
latitude :  but  he  draws,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  cape,  the  line  of  an  unknown  continent,  which 
is  finally  united  with  the  country  of  the  Asiatic 
Sin*.  Ptolemy  reigned  near  fourteen  centuries 
on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven ;  nor  was  the  Greek 
oracle  ever  confuted  by  the  experience  of  the 
Arabians. 

In  the  sublime  fiction  of  Camoens,J  the  spirit 
of  the  Cape,  arising  from  his  stormy  waves,  at  once 
accuses  and  applauds  the  Portuguese,  the  first  of 
men  who  had  explored  their  way  round  the 
southern  promontory  of  Africa. 

Nor  Roman  prow,  nor  daring  Tyrian  oar, 

Rre  dashed  the  white  wave  foaming  to  my  shore : 

Nor  Greece,  nor  Carthage,  ever  spread  the  sail 
On  these  my  seas  to  catch  the  trading  gale, 

You,  you  alone,  have  dared  to  plough  my  main, 

And  with  the  human  voice  disturb  my  lonesome  reign. 

*  It  is  generally  agreed  among  scholars  that  Eratosthenes  was 
styled  (3riTct,  not  from  being  the  second  in  every  science,  but  as  the 
second  keeper  (23 9 — 194  years  before  Christ)  of  the  Alexandrian 
library.  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grasc.  tom,  ii.  p.  471. 

t  Claud.  Ptolemaeus,  1.  iv.  c.  9>  1-  vii.  c.  4,  in  Bertii  Theatrum 
Geographic  Veteris,  tom.  i.  p.  131 — 212. 

I  Mickle’s  Lusiad,  p.  211  >  212.  An  Englishman  must  praise 
the  versification;  the  Portuguese  acknowledge  the  fidelity  of  this 
elegant  translation. 
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I  WILL  TAKE  THE  GHOST’S  WORD  FOR  A  THOU¬ 
SAND  Pounds ! 

Nechus,  King  or  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  who  reigned 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicles,*  as  well  as  by 
the  father  of  Grecian  history.')'  The  mind  of  Ne¬ 
chus  was  susceptible  of  every  kind  of  ambition : 
the  Jews  and  Syrians  fell  before  his  arms ;  he  en¬ 
tered  Jerusalem  in  triumph ;  his  empire  was 
bounded  by  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  ships  of  war 
which  he  built  commanded  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  execution  of  his  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  last  mentioned  sea  might  have  changed 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  after  expending 
the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of 
his  subjects,  the  King  of  Egypt  was  alarmed  by 
an  oracle,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  fame  and 
advantage  of  naval  discoveries.  At  his  command, 
and  in  his  vessels,  a  chosen  band  of  Phoenicians 
penetrated  from  the  Arabian  gulf  into  the  southern 
ocean,  returned  in  the  third  year  by  the  Straits  of 


*  These  Chronicles,  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  east,  are  illustrated  in  the  learned 
writings  of  the  Christian  chronologists,  in  the  Animadversions  of 
Scaliger,  in  the  Annals  of  Archbishop  Usher,  in  Prideaux’s  Con¬ 
nections,  in  Sir  John  Marsham’s  Canon  Chronicus,  in  an  Essai  sur 
1’Histoire  Orientale,  in  the  Monde  Primitif  of  M.  Court  de  Gebe- 
lin.  By  these,  and  by  many  more,  the  Phoenician  voyage  round 
Africa  is  reported  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion. 

t  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  ]  58,  159,  p.  181,  182,  1.  iv.  c.  42,  p.  298. 
In  every  quotation  of  Herodotus  1  use  the  Greek  edition  of  Wes- 
seling,"  with  his  learned  notes,  and  those  of  M.  Larcher,  the 
French  translator,  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 
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Gibraltar,  and  proved  for  the  first  time,  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  continent  of  Africa 
is  on  all  sides  encompassed  by  the  sea.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  first  and  second  year,  these  bold 
navigators  landed  on  some  convenient  spot,  com¬ 
mitted  their  seeds  to  the  ground,  patiently  waited 
the  returns  of  the  next  harvest,  and  resumed  their 
voyage  with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  The 
Phoenicians  reported  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa, 
they  had  seen  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
“  a  phenomenon  (says  Herodotus)  which  to  some 
may  seem  less  incredible  than  it  does  to  me.” 

Since  the  modern  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese, 
we  know  the  possibility ,  and  we  suppose  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  an  ancient  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The 
reign  of  Nechus  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  last  and 
most  authentic  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt :  his 
father  Psammetichus  had  opened  the  country  to 
the  Greeks,  and  his  death  did  not  happen  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  travels 
of  Herodotus.  An  inquisitive  spirit  forms  the 
character  of  the  historian  whose  authority  has  been 
fortified  by  the  improvement  of  criticism  and  sci¬ 
ence  :  he  had  visited  Egypt  before  the  chain  of 
tradition  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and 
sacerdotal  colleges :  he  investigated  the  remains  of 
the  docks  or  arsenals  which  Nechus  had  built; 
and  the  Pharaoh,  after  the  example  of  Solomon, 
might  reasonably  entrust  his  vessels  to  the  most 
Skilful  navigators  of  the  east.  The  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  might  tempt  him  to  deny,  but  his  im¬ 
partiality  forbade  him  to  dissemble,  the  astronomi¬ 
cal 
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cal  fact,  which,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  surest  pledge  of 
his  veracity.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  line, 
the  sun  would  appear  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

I  have  allowed  full  weight  to  these  specious 
probabilities,  but  I  must  object,  with  equal  fairness, 
that  Herodotus  was  a  stranger  in  Egypt,  who  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  who  heard  with  the  ears 
of  his  careless  or  credulous  interpreters.  The 
priests  were  ambitious  of  impressing  the  minds  of 
strangers  with  a  splendid  idea  of  their  celestial  and 
terrestrial  science;  and  in  the  observatories,  of 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  the  astronomers  could  safely 
calculate  the  motions  and  aspects  of  the  planets.  A 
journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  He¬ 
rodotus  had  never  seen,  must  have  demonstrated  its 
truth  or  falsehood :  their  adventures  would  he  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  standard  of  probability,  and  the  seas 
and  lands,  the  winds  and  seasons,  the  plants  and 
animals,  would  be  compared  with  the  genuine  and 
unalterable  face  of  nature.  But  a  southern  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
ocean  might  be  affirmed  or  denied:  the  chance 
was  equal;  and  a  lucky  guess  may  have  usurped 
the  honours  of  actual  discovery.  My  surprise  and 
suspicion  are  excited  by  the  successful  agriculture 
of  the  strangers  in  unknown  climates  and  new 
soils ;  by  the  seeds  of  the  temperate  zone  which 
yield  their  increase  between  the  tropics  :  nor  can 
I  persuade  myself  that  these  infant  navigators  sailed 
round  Africa  in  three  summers  to  amuse  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  a  king  of  Egypt.  The  compass  was  in 
n  4  the 
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the  hands  of  the  Portuguese:  they  were  stimulated 
by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  fanaticism,  and  avarice ; 
yet  after  seventy  years  of  labour  and  danger,  their 
fruitless  efforts  were  still  repelled  by  the  Cape  of 
Tempests. 

By  the  command  of  the  Senate  of  Carthage,  two 
admirals,  Himilco  and  Hanno,  were  sent  at  the 
same  time  to  navigate  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hanno  sailed  from 
Carthage  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  large  ships,  carrying  a 
multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  which  has 
been  magnified  to  the  incredible  number  of  thirty 
thousand  persons.  In  twelve  days  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  he  reached  the  small  island  of  Cerne 
or  Arguin  :  planted  seven  cities  or  colonies  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  fixed  his  last  station  at  Cerne 
itself,  which  has  since  been  occupied,  disputed, 
and  abandoned  by  the  modern  powers.  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  he  discovered  a  large  river,  most  probably 
the  Senegal,  well-peopled  with  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles  ;  and  his  course  was  directed  first  to  the 
south  and  afterwards  to  the  east  along  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  A  chain  of  mountains,  the  Sierra-Leone, 
overlooked  the  ocean ;  and  burning  volcanos  poured 
into  its  waves  their  torrents  of  liquid  fire.  In  the 
heat  of  day  all  was  silent ;  but  the  forests  blazed 
with  nocturnal  lights,  and  re-echoed  with  the 
joyous  sound  of  flutes,  cimbals,  and  drums.  In 
some  slight  encounters,  the  arms  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  must  prevail  over  the  wandering  natives, 
who  spoke  a  language  unknown  to  the  Moorish 
interpreters.  By  their  speed  of  foot  the  savages 

escaped ; 
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escaped ;  but  the  hairy  skins  of  three  female  cap¬ 
tives  were  exhibited  as  trophies  at  Carthage ;  and 
though  Hanno  mistook  for  women  these  mute  and 
perverse  animals,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  Pongos,  the  large  monkey  of  human  shape. 
The  cape  of  Tres  Punt  as  in  Guinea,  five  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  appears  to  have  been  the 
term  of  this  whole  Atlantic  navigation  of  thirty- 
eight  days  :  the  scarcity  of  provisions  compelled 
Hanno  to  return ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  de¬ 
tached  any  light  vessels  to  prosecute  the  line  of 
southern  discovery.  The  date  of  his  voyage  rests, 
or  rather  floats  on  a  period  of  four  centuries  (700 
to  300  years  before  Christ;)  but,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  I  am  inclined  to  sink  it  as  low  as  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  republic  of  Carthage  will  permit. 

The  journal  orPeriplus  of  Hanno #  is  still  extant 
in  a  Greek  version,  nor  can  I  agree  with  the  idle 
suspicions  of  Dodwell  that  it  has  been  changed  or 
corrupted  since  its  first  appearance  soon  after  the 
age  of  Aristotle.f  This  ■  concise  narrative  was 
translated  or  abstracted  from  a  Punic  inscription  on 


*  See  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson’s 
Geographi  Minores,  with  Dodwell's  Dissertation.  Mariana.  Hist. 
Hispan.  tom.  i.  1.  i.  c.  22.  p.  32,  33.  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  iii. 
c.  9-  p.  401.  cum  Observat.  Isaac  Vossii.  Bougainville  sur  le 
Voyage  d’Hannon  in  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  xxvi.  p.  10 — 4 6.  tom.  xxviii.  p.  260 — 318. 

t  Aristot.  vtfi  Gavpxowi  xy.8o-p.aTui.  c.  xxxv.  p.  77-  Edit.  Beck¬ 
man.  Gotting.  1786.  This  collection  of  wonderful  stories  is 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  one 
of  his  first  disciples. 

a  plate 
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a  plate  of  brass  or  marble  in  the  temple  of  Saturn 
at  Carthage  :  the  practice  of  these  ancient  records 
is  acknowledged,;  and  most  of  the  proper  names 
may  be  reasonably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician  idiom.* * * §  The  Libyc  books,  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Iianno,  were  indeed  exposed  on  the 
Athenian  stage  as  notorious  fables ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  at  once  credulous  and  sceptical ;  and  even  the 
ridicule  attests  the  existence  of  the  books  and  the 
fame  of  the  voyage.')'  The  trade  and  colonies  of 
Carthage  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Libyan  deserts  are  firmly  established :  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  one  of  our  best  witnesses,  the  geogra¬ 
pher  Scylax,  denies  the  possibility  of  navigating 
beyond  Cerne  in  a  shallow  and  muddy  ocean.J 

A  much  longer  voyage  of  Hanno,  the  entire 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Red  Sea,  will  not  he  supported  by 
the  single  and  hasty  assertion  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
In  the  course  of  a  work  as  extensive  and  various 
as  Nature  itself,  his  critical  attention  is  often  be¬ 
wildered  ;  and  while  he  believes  the  most  singular, 
he  rejects  the  most  simple  circumstances  of  the 
Periplus  of  Hanno.§ 

While  the  liberality  of  Gelo  and  his  brother 
Hiero  attracted  every  stranger  who  could  amuse  or 

*  Bochart,  Canaan.  1.  i.  c.  37.  in  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  639 — 644. 

f  Athen.  Deipnosophist.  1.  iii.  c.  7-  p. .83.  Aristides  in  Ora- 
tione  /Egyptiaca,  in  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  356.  Edit.  Jebb. 

%  Scylacis  Caryandensis  Periplus,  p.  53.  in  Geograph.  Min. 
tom.  i. 

§  Plin  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  67.  v.  1.  vi.  36. 
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instruct  the  court  of  Syracuse,  a  Persian  Mage 
related  to  the  former  of  those  princes  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  circumnavigated  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa.* * * §  .  An  event  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be 
lightly  received  on  the  single  credit  of  a  wandering 
priest,  whose  religion  and  country  afford  the  fairest 
grounds  of  suspicion.  The  Magi  abhorred  the  art 
of  navigation,  which  tended  to  sully  the  purity  of 
one  of  the  sacred  elements;!  the  Persians  never 
aspired  to  the  fame  of  a  maritime  people,  and  a 
voyage  of  distant  discovery,  though  not  incredible, 
must  be  deemed  in  their  character  a  very  singular 
adventure.  It  is  certain  however  that  in  the  time 
of  Gelo  and  Xerxes, {  they  once 1  attempted  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  the  exaggerated 
tale  of  the  Mage  of  Syracuse  must  be  tried  and 
reduced  by  the  authentic  relation  of  Herodotus, 
who  derived  his  intelligence  from  the  report  of 
the  Carthaginians. § 


*  This  Mage  had  been  introduced  in  one  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  (Vossius  de 
Historicis  Graecis,  1.  i.  c.  8,  9.)  But  his  voluminous  writings  are 
now  lost,  as  well  as  those  of  Posidonius,  by  whom  this  passage 
had  been  quoted,  and  we  are  now  reduced  to  the  testimony  of 
Strabo.  (Geograph.  1.  ii.  p.  155.  158.) 

t  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxx.  7. 

J  This  synchronism  lasted  seven  years,  485 — 478,  before 
Christ:  but  the  Egyptian  rebellion  will  not  permit  us  to  place  the 
voyage  of  Sataspes  before  the  third  year  (482)  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  (Herodot.  1.  vii.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xi.) 

§  See  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  48.  p.  398,  2 99-  Edit.  Wesseling,  and 
the  excellent  French  version  of  M.  Larcher,  with  his  learned 
notes,  tom.  iii.  p.  156.  405. 
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Under  the  reign,  and  in  the  court  of  Xerxes, 
his  kinsman  Sataspes  was  condemned  to  be  im¬ 
paled.  for  the  crime  of  ravishing  a  noble  virgin. 
But  a  mother,  the  sister  of  Darius,  interceded  for 
the  guilty  youth,  on  whom  she  promised  to  inflict 
a  punishment  not  less  terrible  than  death  itself ; 
and  he  accepted  as  the  condition  of  his  pardon  the 
task  of  sailing  round  Libya,  and  returning  home 
by  the  Red  Sea.  After  preparing  his  ship  and  ma¬ 
riners  in  Egypt,  Sataspes  sailed  beyond  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  Hercules,  and  coasted  along,  the  African 
shore  to  the  promontory  of  Soloe,  (Cape  Boyador,) 
from  whence  he  steered  his  southern  course  in  the 
Atlantic-  ocean.  The  natives  whom  he  saw  were 
of  a  diminutive  stature  :  their  garments  were  com¬ 
posed  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree :  they  were 
affrighted  by  the  aspect  of  a  naval  monster,  and 
wheresoever  he  landed,  they  fled  into  the  country, 
abandoning  their  villages  and  cattle  to  the  rapacious 
strangers.  But  Sataspes,  who  was  not  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  discovery,  beheld  with  anxious 
despair  the  prospect  of  an  endless  sea,  and  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  his  ship  was  stopped,  that  it  would  ad¬ 
vance  no  farther,  may  be  imputed  to  the  dead 
calms  that  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
line.  The  dangers  and  fatigues  of  his  expedition 
and  return  might  have  expiated  the  crime  of  love  : 
but  the  justice  or  revenge  of  Xerxes  was  inex¬ 
orable  :  Sataspes  was  impaled  according  to  the 
rigour  of  his  first  sentence ;  and  his  misfortunes, 
though  not  his  character,  may  afford  a  faint  simi¬ 
litude  of  our  countryman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  Sataspes,  one  of  his  eunuchs 
escaped  to  the  isle  of  Samos  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  of  which  he  was  defrauded  by  the  perfidy 
of  a  Samian,  whose  name  is  forgotten  by  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  father  of  history.  The  Asiatic 
Greeks  maintained  a  free  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  Sicily :  and  a  Mage ,  who  had  served  as  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  Libyan  voyage,  might  accompany  the 
eunuch’s  flight,  and  abuse  the  privilege  of  a  tra¬ 
veller. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  before  the 
age  of  Mahomet,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian, #  the 
commerce  and  even  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs 
was  spread  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  on 
either  side  of  the  Equinoctial  line.  After  a  long 
and  lucrative  traffic,  the  Mahometans  of  Arabia 
were  tempted  by  the  nakedness  of  the  people  and 
the  richness  of  the  land;  but  in  the  ninth  century, 
Zanguebar,  the  coast  of  the  Zenghis,  was  still  savage 

I  and  idolatrous.  The  northern  position  of  Maga- 
doxo  and  Brava  points  them  out  as  the  most  ancient 
settlements  (A.  H.  320,  A.  D.  932);  the  kingdom 
of  Quiloa  was  founded  (A.  H.  400,  A.  D.  1009)  by 
a  Persian  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Sultans  of  Shi¬ 
raz;  Melinda,  Monbaza,  and  Sofala  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century;  these .  maritime  colonies  were  in¬ 
creased  by  vagrant  Bedo weens  and  Negro  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  the  reign  of  Islam  extended  to  the  isle 
of  Madagascar  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.')' 

The 

*  Arrian,  in  his  Periplusof  the  Red  Sea,  is  illustrated  by  d’An- 
ville.  Memoires  de  l’Academie,  tom.  xxx.  p.  88,  &c. 

t  See  the  Arabians  (Geograph.  Nubiensis,p.  2 7,  28,  Abulfeda, 

Geograph. 
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The  contrast  of  the  savage  Africans  may  have 
embellished  the  portrait  of  the  Arabians  of  Zan- 
guebar,  but  the  features  of  a  rich  and  civilized 
people  are  not  easily  mistaken.  According  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fashion  of  the  east, 
they  were  clothed  in  loose  garments  of  silk  or 
cotton ;  their  turbans  were  of  fine  linen ;  nor  did 
they  neglect  the  elegant  luxury  of  gold  and  gems. 
These  ornaments  might  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tanee,  but  the  state  of  the  colonies  marked  an  high 
degree  of  wealth  and  improvement.  The  cities 
were  populous  and  regular,  the  public  and  private 
buildings  were  of  hewn  stone  or  painted  wood,  the 
gardens  were  filled  with  the  plants  of  India,  the 
adjacent  lands  were  cultivated  with  skill  and  care, 
and  the  inhabitants  possessed  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  domestic  animals.  The  iron-works  of 
Melinda,  the  "gold  mines  of  Sofala  were  at  once 
the  monuments  of  their  art,  and  the  sources  of 
their  opulence.  In  war  they  employed  the  arms 
of  antiquity,  bows  and  arrows,  scimetars  and 
lances ;  the  horsemen  of  Monbaza,  and  the  archers  of 
Melinda  were  renowned :  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  use  of 
canon.  These  maritime  colonies  could  not  forget 
the  art  of  navigation :  they  traded  with  Aden  and 
Ormuz,  with  Cambaye  and  Calicut,  but  their 

Geograph.  Tab.  xxvii.  p.  355,  3 56,  and  Yakouti  in  the  Notices 
des  MSS.  do  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  tom.  ii.  p  395.)  whose 
knowledge  seems  to  have  decayed  with  time.  The  Abbe  Re- 
naudot  (Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes,  p.  303 — 308.)  is  most  in¬ 
structive. 


course 
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course  was  directed  by  the  monsoons,  and  they 
never  ventured  beyond  the  Cape  of  Currents  in 
the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  southern  latitude. 
The  government  of  their  petty  states  wasdoosely 
balanced  by  the  Royal  and  Aristocratical  powers  : 
the  Koran  was  the  bond  of  union,  but  the  rival 
sects  of  Omar  and  Ali  excommunicated  each  other 
on  this  lonesome  coast.  The  Arabians  had  intro¬ 
duced  their  language,  and  the  rudiments  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  they  were  ill-provided  with  books,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  Lusiad,  that  a  King  of  Melinda 
could  be  familiarized  to  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Ulysses.* 

From  the  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Currents,  Vasco 
de  Gama  had  seen  no  vessels  on  the  ocean  ex¬ 
cept  his  own.  After  passing  that  cape,  the  canoes 
of  the  negroes,  their  artificial  trinkets,  and  their 
vague  reports  denounced  his  approach  to  a  civilized, 
perhaps  to  an  Indian  world.  The  first  interview  of 
the  two  nations  was  in  the  isle  of  Mozambique ; 
the  thundering  arms  of  the  Portuguese  astonished 
the  Arabians,  and  applauded  the  hero  who  had 
emerged  from  the  storms  and  darkness  of  the 
south.  But  Gama  could  not  long  dissemble  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  the  enemy  of  their  faith,  and 
the  invader  of  their  commerce:  he  abhorred  the 
Moors,  and  the  belief  that  all  Mahometans  were 
Moors  has  propagated  the  African  name  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Asia.  The  open  or  secret  enmity 

*  The, English  translator  of  Camoens  justifies  this  impropriety 
by  an  old  Syriac  version  of  Homer;  but  the  fact  is  doubtful,  and 
the  inference  ridiculous.  (Mickle’s  Introduction.) 
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which  laboured  to  destroy  his  ships,  and  intercept 
his  return,  is  more  easily  explained  than  the  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome,  and  important  aid  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Princes  of  Melinda.  In  twenty- 
three  days  -lie  traversed  without  care  or  danger,  an 
ocean  of  seven  hundred  leagues,  from  Melinda  to 
Calicut.  His  trusty  pilot,  an  Indian  of  Guzarat, 
steered  the  well-known  course  by  a  compass,  a 
quadrant,  and  a  marine  chart,  and  his  experience 
or  prejudice  despised  the  astronomical  instruments 
of  Europe. 

According  to  the  most  liberal  computation,  Yasco 
de  Gama  discovered  no  more  than  twenty  degrees 
of  southern  latitude  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to.  Mozambique.  But  a  thin  veil  separated  Lis¬ 
bon  and  India,  and  the  last  adventurer,  by  whom  it 
was  removed,  has  usurped  the  sole  honours  of  'the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Yet  Gama  might 
boast  that  by  him  alone  the  equinoctial  line  had 
been  crossed  four  times,  and  that  he  had  achieved 
in  two  years  the  longest  voyage  which  had  been 
performed  by  the  sons  of  men.* 

The  African  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  as  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mosto,  may  afford  some  glimpses  into 
the  inland  geography  of  that  vast  continent,  an 
obscure  scene  which  has  been  less  invisible  to  the 
Arabian  Moors|  than  to  any  other  nation  of  the 
ancient  or  modern  world. 

By 

*  Osorius  de  Rebus  Lusitanicis,  1.  i.  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1. 
xxvi.  c.  17 — 20.  tom.  iii.  p.  217 — 228.  Hist.  Generate  des 
Voyages,  tom.  i. 

1 1  have  before  me  the  Latin  Version  of  thb  Sherif  al  Edrisi, 

so 
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By  the  care  of  Prince  Henry  the  little  island  of 
Arguin,  near  Cape  Blanco,  was  settled  and  forti¬ 
fied  :  but  he  gave  a  monopoly  of  ten  years  to  his 
own  exclusive  company.  After  some  hostilities 
against  the  Azenaghis,  the  last  shade  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  their  alliance  was  found  to  be 
more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  trade,  and  even 
of  religion.  They  pitched  their  tents  from  Mount 
Atlas  to  the  Senegal:  their  hard  and  Avandering 
life  qualified  them  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  desert; 
and  Hoden,  a  station  in  their  country,  Avas  in  the 
road  of  the  Moorish  caraA^ans.  Six  days  journey 
from  Hoden,  Teggazza  possessed  a  mine  of  rock- 
salt,  Avhich  Avas  greedily  purchased  and  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  to  preserve,  as  they 
believed,  their  blood  from  putrefaction.  The 
camels  laden  with  salt  travelled  in  forty  days  from 
Teggazza  to  Tombuto,  in  thirty  more  from’  Tom- 
bnto  to  Melli,  a  city  and  kingdom  Avhose  place  our 
ignorance  cannot  ascertain  but  such  Avere  the 
difficulties  of  the  Avay,  that  of  an  hundred  camels 
not  more  than  tAventy-five  Avere  expected  to  return. 
Melli  Avas  frequented  by  the  Mahometans  of  Egypt 
and  Barbary;  and  the  silk  of  Grenada  Avas  often 

so  foolishly  styled  the  Geographia  Nubiensis,  by  the  Maronites 
(Paris,  1619,  in  4to.),  and  the  Italian  original  of  Leo  Africanus, 
first  published  by  Ramusio  (tom.  1.  fol.  1 — 104).  The  English 
translations  from  these  writers,  in  Moore’s  Travels  into  Africa 
(Appendix,  p.  1 — 79)>  are  executed  by  no  vulgar  hand. 

*  D’Anville’s  Great  Map  of  Africa  affords  not  any  traces  of 
Melli,  which  is  however  described  by  Leo  (P.  vii.  fol.  84.),  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  Malel  of  Edrisi.  (Geograph.  Nubiens. 
Clim.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  10.) 
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exchanged  for  the  gold  and  slaves  of  the  most  in¬ 
ward  Africa.  This  valuable  cargo  was  distributed 
in  three  different  channels.  The  Eastern  caravan, 
the  merchants  of  Grand  Cairo,  repassed  an  unknown 
desert  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.  The  western 
caravan,  after  moving  in  a  body  from  Melli  to 
Tombuto,  was  separated  in  the  two  streams  of  Tu¬ 
nis  and  Morocco.  The  latter  approached  the  sea 
coast  of  Arguin :  the  manufactures  of  Europe  in¬ 
tercepted  some  portion  of  the  gold-dust,  and  seven 
or  eight  hundred  blacks  were  annually  exported  for 
the  use  of  the  Portuguese.  Ramusio,  whose  views 
of  commerce  are  just  and  enlarged,  exhorts  the  na¬ 
tions  to  invade  the  monopoly  of  salt;  to  lade  their 
ships  at  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd,  and  to  penetrate 
by  the,  Senegal,  and  the  Gambia,  into  the  golden 
regions  of  Africa.  But  the  negligence  of  the 
Europeans,  or  the  invincible  obstacles  of  nature, 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
splendid  design. 

But  the  exchange,  with  an  invisible  people,  of 
salt  for  gold  is  described  by  Cadamosta  on  the  faith 
of  the  itinerant  Arabs.  From  Melli  the  salt  was 
transported  on  men’s  shoulders  to  a  great  lake  of 
river  of  fresh  water  where  it  was  left  without  a 
guard  on  the  shore.  The  merchants  of  Melli,  and 
some  unknown  strangers  who  arrived  in  large 
boats,  had  their  respective  hours  for  visiting  this 
solitary  market:  the  heaps  of  gold-dust  which  the 
purchasers  deposited  were  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  salt ;  and  as  soon  as  the  scales  were 
equal,  the  price  was  accepted,  the  merchandize  was 

removed, 
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removed,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  concluded 
without  seeing  each  other’s  faces,  but  without  a 
suspicion  of  fraud  or  violence.  It  is  added  that  a 
King  of  Melli  indulged  his  curiosity  to  know 
these  mysterious  traders :  but  that  a  captive  who 
had  been  surprised  in  an  ambuscade,  obstinately 
rejected  all  food,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day  with¬ 
out  having  shewn  the  power  or  inclination  to 
speak.  The  singularity  of  the  transaction,  some 
circumstances  of  gross  fable,  'and  the  silence  of 
Leo  Africanus*  may  provoke  a  legitimate  doubt: 
but  this  mode  of  invisible  traffic  is  reported  by 
Herodotus, t  whom  the  Venetian  had  never  read, 
and  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Venetian.  J 

A  question  naturally  arises  whether  Prince 
Henry  explored  the  Atlantic,  the  sea  of  darkness 
as  it  was  styled  by  the  Arabs,  in  search  of  a 
southern  passage  to  the  spicy  regions  of  India. 
The  views  of  Cadamosta  do  not  seem  to  reach  be¬ 
yond  the  fame  and  profit  of  his  immediate  disco¬ 
veries  :  but  the  views  of  a  soldier  are  not  those  of 
his  general,  and  the  largest  designs  are  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  hero  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  cos- 


i  *  Yet  we  may  prove  from  Leo  or  Edrisi  the  scarcity  of  salt, 
the  plenty  of  gold,  and  the  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  midst  of 
Africa. 

f  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  196.  He  gives,  indeed,  this  trade  to  the 
Carthaginians  and  places  the  invisibles  on  the  sea^coast. 

J  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  239.  This  learned  traveller  appears 
himself  unacquainted  with  the  original  passage  of  Herodotus,  or 
the  narrative  of  Cadamosta. 
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mography  of  the  age.  I  can  admit  that  he  che¬ 
rished  a  secret  and  distant  hope  of  circumnavigat¬ 
ing  Africa:  nor  shall  I  arraign  the  gratitude  of 
posterity,  which  has  placed  on  his  head  the  naval 
crowns  of  his  successful  disciples.  Their  ardour 
was  chilled,  about  twenty  years,  under  the  reign 
of  his  nephew  Alphonso  V.  a  reign  of  foreign  and 
domestic  war;  but  the  African  voyage  was  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  industry  of  John  II.  and  finally 
achieved  by  the  fortune  of  Emanuel.  Their  royal 
efforts  directly  pointed  to  India  and  the  spicy 
trade;  the  spirit  of  the  court  encouraged  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  to  press  forwards  on  the  ocean,  with  a 
brave  disdain  of  prejudice  at  home  and  danger 
abroad.  The  genius  of  Columbus  tormented 
Europe,  and  awakened  Spain:  but  Vasco  de  Gama 
was  a  chosen  servant  who  executed  with  prudence 
and  resolution  the  commands  of  his  sovereign. 

The  thirty-seven  years  (1450 — 1497)  between 
the  decease  of  Henry,  and  the  voyage  of  Gama, 
had  opened  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  theory  and 
practice.  The  study  of  the  ancients  had  been  re¬ 
vived:  the  copies  of  their  writings  were  multi¬ 
plied;  and  before  the  accession  of  John  II.  (1481), 
the  original  text  of  Pliny,  and  the  Latin  versions 
of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  had  been  repeatedly 
printed  at  Rome  and  Venice.*  The  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Persians, 
by  Hanno  and  Eudoxus,  became  the  favourite 

*  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibliotheca  of  Fabricius  and  the 
Annales  Typographic!  of  Mattaire. 
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theme  of  discourse;  and  the  fabulous  or  doubtful 
tales  of  antiquity  rekindled  the  courage  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  discoveries  of  the  modern  Argonauts. 
A  planisphere,  or  map  of  the  world,*  was  delineated 
In  the  Convent  of  Murano  at  Venice:  the  kings 
of  Portugal  employed  and  rewarded  the  ingenious 
monk;  and  the  most  perfect  edition  of  his  work 
was  long  exhibited  in  a  Benedictine  Abbey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  Marine  charts,  such 
as  may  be  still  extant  in  our  libraries,  were  drawn 
by  Italian  artists  and  distributed  to  Portuguese 
commanders;  and  the  outline  of  old  knowledge, 
and  recent  conquest,  announced  the  subject  or,  at 
least,  the  field  of  inquiry.  The  mathematicians  of 
John  II.,  two  physicians  of  Jewish  names,  and  a 
German  cosmograplier,  the  famous  Martin  Behaim 
of  Nuremberg,  invented  the  astrolabe  and  calcu¬ 
lated  tables  of  declination : f  the  art  of  navigation 
was  improved,  and  instead  of  creeping  along  the 
shore,  the  mariners  of  Europe  gave  themselves  to 
the  deep.  The  eastern  direction  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea  seemed  to  open  a  speedy  prospect  of  India : 
but  when  the  African  continent  again  pointed  to 
the  south,  the  hopes  of  the  Portuguese  were  blast¬ 
ed  ;  they  viewed  with  astonishment  the  stars  of  a 

*  Tiraboschi,  Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  vi.  P.  i. 
216.  Modena,  1790.  For  the  planisphere  of  Murano  he  quotes 
the  Annales  Carnal,  (of  the  Camaldoli)  tom.  vii.  p.  252.  Mr. 
Senebier,  p.  211,  describes  some  maps  of  the  15th  century  in 
the  library  of  Geneva. 

t  Geddes’s  Church  History  of  .(Ethiopia,  p.  39. 
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new  hemisphere,  and  long  hesitated  on  the  verge: 
of  the  equator.  The  thirty-five  degrees  of  southern 
latitude  from  the  line  to  the  southern  promontory 
were  discovered  in  two  successive  voyages  by  the 
captains  of  John  II.:  the  promontory  was  turned;, 
and  a  just  confidence  in  the  powers  of  man  impo¬ 
sed  on  the  Cape  of  Tempests  the  more  auspicious 
name  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  am  told,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  King 
of  Portugal  received  from  Congo  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Christian  Empire  of  Abyssinia:  the 
unknown  space  between  the  Nile  and  the  Zayre  is 
occupied  by  deserts  and  savages ;  and  a  more  easy 
mode  of  intercourse  may -be  found  in  the  common 
pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  The  curiosity  of  John 
II.  was  imperfectly  gratified:  his  first  messengers 
returned  after  a  feeble  and  fruitless  effort:  his  se¬ 
cond  ambassadors  were  more  worthy  of  their  trust, 
hut  Payva  died  in  Abyssinia,  and  his  associate  Co- 
vigliam  was  detained  a  perpetual  exile  in  that  soli¬ 
tary  land.  Yet,  before  his  captivity,  the  intrepid 
Covigliam  had  transmitted  home  an  account  of  his 
first  labours.  From  the  Red  Sea,  he  had  visited 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean  as  far  as  Calicut  on  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Sofala  on  the  African  side.  At  Calicut 
he  had  seen  the  great  market  of  oriental  spices ;  at 
Sofala  he  had  learned  from  the  Arabian  mariners, 
that  the  southern  ocean  is  boundless  and  naviga¬ 
ble;  and  he  justly  concluded  that  the  Caravels 
which  traded  .to  Guinea  might  explore  their  way 
to  the  isle  of  Madagascar  and  the  shores  of  Mala¬ 
bar. 
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bar.#  Columbus  plunged  into  the  sea  of  darkness : 
but  the  merit  of  Gama  is  somewhat  abated  by  the 
previous  inspiration  of  hope  and  knowledge. 

From  the  designs  of  Prince  Henry  to  their  final 
accomplishment  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  discoveries  of  Africa  and  India  have  been 
the  theme  of  many  historians:  but  the  copious 
stream  which  uniformly  flows  in  the  same  channel 
is  derived  from  a  muddy  and  penurious  source. 
The  inquisitive  Ramusio  (1550)  deplores  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  who  should  have 
required  and  preserved  the  fresh  memorials  of  each 
successful  expedition.  That  no  more  than  four 
persons  had  survived  to  commemorate  the  acts  of 
their  countrymen  is  the  complaint  of  Castaneda 
(1553),  a  laborious  historian,  who  might  converse 
with  Gama  himself,  and  who  had  exhausted  the 
original  archives  of  Lisbon  and  Goa.  The  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  two  African  voyages  of  Cadamosta  the 
Venetian  is  the  only  composition  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  has  reached  my  knowledge  :f  that 


*  Covigliam  himself  related  his  adventures  to  Francesco  Alva-, 
res,  who  was  found  in  Abyssinia  (1520),  after  an  exile  of  thirty 
years.  Viaggio  della  Ethiopia,  c.  103.  in  Ramusio,  tom.  i.  fol. 
254. 

t  See  the  Italian  original  of  the  narrative  of  M.  Aluise  da  Ca¬ 
damosta  in  the  Collection  of  Ramusio,  tom.  i.  folio  104 — 121; 
a  Latin  version  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynaeus,  and  a  French 
abstract  in  the  Histoire  G6nerale  des  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  2S5 — 
321.  Cadamosta  left  Venice  August  the  8th,  A.  D.  1454,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two;  he  performed  his  two  voyages  in  the  years 
1455  and  1455,  and  he  finally  quitted  Portugal  the  1st  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1463. 
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curious  navigator  describes  the  scenes  in  which  he 
was  personally  engaged ;  his  fancy  was  not  inflamed 
by  patriotism ;  nor  could  his  judgment  be  affected 
by  any  subsequent  events.  From  this  contempo¬ 
rary  monument,  I  shall  extract  the  purest  idea  of 
the  primitive  designs  and  discoveries  of  Prince 
Henry  and  his  associates. 

From  his  castle  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
near  Cape  Lagos  in  Portugal,  Prince  Henry  encou¬ 
raged  and  improved  the  art  of  navigation,  without 
trusting  his  person  to  the  ocean.  The  trade  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Flanders  passed  before  him,  and 
Cadamosta  himself  is  an  example  how  liberally  he 
engagedthe  service  of  the  most  skilful  seamen,  and 
the  bravest  spirit  of  the  age.  His  original  motives 
were  religion  and  chivalry :  the  master  of  the  order 
of  Christ  was  bound  by  the  injunction  of  a  dying 
father  to  pursue  the -Moors  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on 
the  land  :  but  his  zeal  was  soon  directed  by  curio¬ 
sity,  and  his  curiosity  was  rewarded  with  the  first 
fruits  of  commerce.  His  Caravels ,  which  annually 
infested  the  coast  of  Azafi  and  Messa,  were  urged 
by  his  powerful  voice  beyond  the  tremendous 
capes  of  Non  and  Boyador;  they  slowly  moved 
along  a  ^sandy  desert  of  a  thousand  miles,  which 
drinks  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  explored  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  that  separate  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  From  the  fer¬ 
tile  and  populous  banks  of  these  rivers  they  still 
advanced  to  the  south;  but  the  Sierra  Leone  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  remote  discovery  of  Prince 
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Henry,  who  in  the  labour  of  forty  years  did  not 
attain  the  term  of  the  navigation  of  Hanno.  But 
the  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  had  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  age,  and  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  Portugal  were  driven  by  the  winds,  =or 
guided  by  the  compass,  to  the  more  distant  isles  of 
Madeira  and  Cape  Verd.  The  commercial  profits 
of  Prince  Henry  and  his  associates,  which  some¬ 
times  exceeded  one  thousand  per  cent,  were  derived 
from  various  sources.  The  settlement  of  Madeira 
had  been  rapid  and  useful;  and  the  four  colonies 
of  the  island  consisted  of  eight  hundred  Christians, 
of  whom  one  hundred  were  qualified  to  serve  on 
horseback.  A  large  quantity  of  cedar  and  rose¬ 
wood  was  annually  exported,  the  sugar-canes  which 
Prince  Henry  introduced  surpassed  in  their  pro¬ 
duce  those  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  and  the  vines  of 
Candia  derived  a  new  flavour  from  the  soil  and 
climate.  A  plentiful  fishery  atoned  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  Arguin  was 
enriched  by  the  inland  trade;  and  the  land  of  the 
Negroes  afforded  a  fair  promise  of  gold-dust,  ivory 
and  slaves. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  strongly  in  this  first 
interview  the  superiority  of  the  whites  was.  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  the  blacks.  The  Portuguese  sails 
as  they  swelled  to  the  wind  were  mistaken  by  the 
Azenaghis  for  enormous  birds:  when  the  ships  lay 
at  anchor  near  the  shore  they  assumed  the  form  of 
sea-monsters,  and  in  their  rapid  motions  they  were 
likened  to  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  deep.  The 
Negroes  trembled  at  the  sound  and  effect  of  the 
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muskets  and  cannon,  one  of  which,  as  it  was  said* 
could  destroy  an  hundred  enemies  at  a  single  blast. 
They  admired  the  dress  and  music,  the  arts,  the 
luxury,  the  riches  of  the  Europeans*  who  enjoyed 
their  paradise  in  this  world,  and  who  surpassed  in 
power  and  knowledge  the  magicians  and  perhaps 
the  deities  of  Africa.  But  an  opinion  prevailed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  that  the  black  slaves, 
who  were  embarked  in  the  foreign  vessels,  supr 
plied  with  a  grateful  food  the  polite  cannibals  of 
Europe.  If  we  follow  the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
men,  this  false  suspicion  is  rather  favourable  than 
injurious  to  Christian  humanity. 

Of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  the  French 
have  had  the  smallest  share  in  the  fame  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  great  naval  discoveries.  Yet  their  au¬ 
thors  pretend,  that  they  were  the  first,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  beyond  the  southern  limit  of  the  world. 
Before  the  year  1364,  the  ships  of  Normandy  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  Cape  Verd,  the  river  Senegal, - 
and  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone;  and  in  the 
month  of  September,  1365,  an  act  of  association 
was  signed  between  the  merchant  adventurers  of 
Dieppe  and  Rouen.  The  joint  efforts  of  this  tra¬ 
ding  company  produced  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
and  knowledge:  the  domestic  names  of  Paris  and 
Dieppe  were  applied  to  the  new  factories  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea;  and  a  French  title  is  maintained 
to  the  original  foundation  (1383 — 1386)  of  the  well 
known  fort  and  settlement  of  St.  George  de  la 
Mina.  But  the  civil  confusions  of  France  were 
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soon  renewed  by  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  (1392) ; 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  navigation  evapo¬ 
rated;  the  sons  of  opulent  traders  aspired  to  the 
rank  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers;  their  African  co¬ 
lonies  were  deserted  or  destroyed,  and  this  French 
discovery  vanished  like  a  dream  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  and  the  memory  of  men.* 

It  is  indeed  a  dream. — I  will  not  deny  that  the 
Normans  of  the  fourteenth  century  frequented  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  that  their  ships,  returning  with  a 
cargo  of  Spanish  wines,  might  be  driven  far  away 
to  the  southward,  and  that  the  conquest  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  islands  was  first  undertaken  by  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Normandy.  But  this  offspring  of  nati¬ 
onal  vanity,  this  fable  of  a  Senegal  and  Guinea 
Company  may  be  annihilated  by  some  short  and 
simple  reflections.  1 .  Less  than  thirty  years  (1334 — 
1 364)  cannot  decently  be  assigned  for  the  first  and 
most  laborious  steps  of  the  Atlantic  navigation,  and 
these  years  must  fall  on  the  calamitous  reigns  of 
Philip  of  Valois  and  his  son  John.  The  military 
strength  of  the  kingdom  was  lost  in  the  fields  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers :  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships 
and  thirty  thousand  seamen  were  destroyed  in  a 
naval  engagement:  Normandy  was  invaded  by  the 
English,  Caen  was  pillaged ; ,  the  miseries  of  war 
and  faction  aggravated  each  other ;  the  wealth  of 
France  was  drained  for  a  king’s  ransom;  and  the 

*  See  two  works  of  P&re  Labat,  UAfrique  Occidental,  tom.  i. 
p.  6 — j’6.  and  Voyage  en  Guinee,  tom.  i.  p.  133.  238,  &c.  and 
likewise  l’Histoire  GSnerale  des  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  424.  tom. 
iv.  p.  2,  &c. 
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great  plague  swept  away  the  third  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  And  was  this  a  time? - 2.  The  wri¬ 

ters  of  the  age  are  ignorant  (and  they  could  not 
have  been  ignorant)  of  these  African  discoveries. 
Such  exploits  would  have  been  enrolled  by  the  his¬ 
torians  of  Charles  V.  among  the  peaceful  triumphs 
of  his  reign.  Would  not  the  archives  of  France 
and  England  afford  some  acts  of  regulation  or  fa¬ 
vour  to  the  Norman  Company?  Must  not  the  new 
commodities  of  Guinea,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  have  been  soon  noticed  in  the  market  of 
Bruges?  Could  the  curious  and  vagrant  Froissard 
never  meet  a  talkative  mariner  who  had  sailed  be¬ 
yond  the  tropic?  The  fourteenth  century  might  be 
inattentive  to  the  benefits  of  trade;  the  genuine  or 
specious  miracles  of  an  Atlantic  voyage  would  have 
been  transcribed  and  read  as  eagerly  as  a  romance 
of  chivalry  or  the  legend  of  a  saint.  3.  The  Poi> 
tuguese  may  assert  the  faith  of  their  own  historians, 
but  the  Venetian  Cadamosta  was  a  contemporary 
and  a  stranger:  and  Cadamosta  affirms  that  their 
discoveries  were  long  checked  by  the  supposed  im¬ 
possibility  of  passing  Cape  Boyador.  Could  such 
an  impossibility  have  been  supposed,  if  the  French 
vessels  had  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  man 
steering  an  annual  course  to  their  Guinea  settle¬ 
ments  above  twenty  degrees  southward  of  the  im¬ 
passable  cape?  4.  This  pile  of  improbabilities  is 
raised  on  an  airy  basis.  I  might  peruse  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  original  act  of  association  in  the  archives 
of  Dieppe :  but,  alas !  these  archives  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  (1694).  I  will  smile  at  the  reference 

to 
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to  some  anonymous  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  a 
town  lawyer,  whose  name  is  discreetly  suppressed. 
Nor  shall  I  deign  to  examine  the  collateral  proofs, 
a  vague  appellation,  a  broken  date,  and  the  old  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  Negroes  for  the  French  nation. 
5.  The  motive  of  this  idle  fiction  may  be  easily  de¬ 
tected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Senegal  and  Guinea  trade  was  actually 
exercised  by  the  African  Company  of  Dieppe  and 
Rouen.  These  merchant  adventurers  were  prompt¬ 
ed  by  interest  as  well  as  pride  to  magnify  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  house,  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  the 
golden  coast,  and  to  urge,  against  the  Portuguese, 
sl  prior  right  of  discovery  and  possession. 
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EXTRAITS  RAISONNES  DE  MES 
LECTURES. 

Dover,  14th  March,  1 76L 
*  LA  lecture  est  k  l’esprlt  ce  que  vos  perdrix  sont 
a  mes  joues,”  said  the  Duke  of  Vivonne  to  Lewis 
XIV.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ; 
for  by  reading,  we  know  our  Creator,  his  works, 
ourselves  chiefly,  and  our  fellow-creatures.  But 
this  nourishment  is  easily  converted  into  poison. 
Salmasius  had  read  as  much  as  Grotius,  perhaps 
more.  But  their  different  modes  of  reading  made 
the  one  an  enlightened  philosopher;  and  the  other, 
to  speak  plainly,  a  pedant  puffed  up  with  an  useless 
erudition. 

Let  us  read  with  method,  and  propose  to  our¬ 
selves  an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point. 
Through  neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignorance  often 
disgraces  great  readers ;  who,  by  skipping  hastily 
and  irregularly  from  one  subject  to  another,  render 
themselves  incapable  of  combining  their  ideas.  So 
many  detached  parcels  of  knowledge  cannot  form 
a  whole.  This  inconstancy  weakens  the  energies 
of  the  mind,  creates  in  it  a  dislike  to  application, 
and  even  robs  it  of  the  advantages  of  natural  good 
sense. 

Yet,  let  us  avoid  the  contrary  extreme;  and  re- 
vol.  v.  p  spect 
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spect  method,  without  rendering  ourselves  its  slaves. 
While  we  propose  an  end  in  our  reading,  let  not  this 
end  be  too  remote ;  and  when  once  we  have  at¬ 
tained  it,  let  our  attention  be  directed  to  a  different 
subject.  Inconstancy  weakens  the  understanding : 
a  long  and  exclusive  application  to  a  single  object 
hardens  and  contracts  it.  Our  ideas  no  longer 
change  easily  into  a  different  Channel,  and  the 
course  of  reading  to  which  we  have  too  long  accus¬ 
tomed  ourselves,  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  pur¬ 
sue  with  pleasure. 

We  ought  besides,  to  be  careful,  not  to  make  the 
order  of  our  thoughts  subservient  to  that  of  our 
subjects;  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  principal  to 
the  accessory.  The  use  of  our  reading  is  to  aid  us 
in  thinking.  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work 
gives  birth,  perhaps,  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  I  wish  to  pursue  these 
ideas ;  they  withdraw  me  from  my  proposed  plan 
of  reading,  and  throw  me  into  a  new  track, mid  from 
thence,  perhaps,  into  a  second,  and  a  third.  At 
length  I  begin  to  perceive  whither  my  researches 
tend.  Their  result,  perhaps,  may  be  profitable ;  it 
is  worth  while  to  try  :  whereas,  had  I  followed  the 
high  road,  I  should  not  have  been  able,  at  the  end 
of  my  long  journey,  to  retrace  the  progress  of  my 
thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  to  our  early 
studies,  since  the  severest  method  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  makeyis  conceive  objects  altogether  new. 
Neither  can  it  be  adopted  by  those  who  read  in  or¬ 
der  to  write;  and  who  ought  to  dwell  on  their  sub¬ 
ject  till  they  have  sounded  its  depths.  These  re¬ 
flections, 
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flections,  however,  I  do  not  absolutely  warrant. 
On  the  supposition  that  they  are  just,  they  may  be 
so,  perhaps,  for  myself  only.  The  constitution  of 
minds  differs  like  that  of  bodies.  The  same  regi¬ 
men  will  not  suit  all.  Each  individual  ought  to 
study  his  own. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a  conclusion 
without  comprehending  its  reason,  often  to  pause, 
reflect,  and  interrogate  ourselves ;  these  are  so  many 
advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give,  but  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  almost  evan¬ 
gelical  maxim  of  forgetting  friends,  country,  reli¬ 
gion,  of  giving  merit  its  due  praise,  and  embracing 
truth  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

But  what  ought  we  to  read?  Each  individual 
must  answer  this  question  for  himself,  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only  general  precept 
that  I  would  venture  to  give,  is  that  of  Pliny,* 
“  to  read  much,  rather  than  many  things to  make 
a  careful  selection  of  the  best  works,  and  to  render 
them  familiar  to  us  by  attentive  and  repeated  pe¬ 
rusals.  Without  expatiating  on  the  authors  so  ge¬ 
nerally  known  and  approved,  I  would  simply  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  matters  of  reasoning,  the  best  are 
those  who  have  augmented  the  number  of  useful 
truths;  who  have  discovered  truths,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be:  in  one  word,  those  bold  spi¬ 
rits,  who  quitting  the  beaten  tract,  prefer  being  in 
the  wrong  alone,  to  being  in  the  right  with  the 
multitude.  Such  authors  increase  the  number  of 
out  ideas,  and  even  their  mistakes  are  useful  to 
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their  successors.  With  all  the  respect  clue  to  Mr, 
Locke,  I  would  not,  however,  neglect  the  works 
of  those  academicians,  who  destroy  errors  without 
hoping  to  substitute  truth  in  their  stead.  In  works 
of  fancy,  invention  ought  to  bear  away  the  palm ; 
chiefly  that  invention  which  creates  a  new  kind  of 
writing ;  and  next,  that  which  displays  the  charms 
of  novelty,  in  its  subject,  characters,  situations,  pic¬ 
tures,  thoughts,  and  sentiments.  Yet  this  inven¬ 
tion  will  miss  its  effect,  unless  it  be  accompanied 
with  a  genius,  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  every 
variety  of  the  subject;  successively  sublime,  pa* 
thetic,  flowery,  majestic,  and  playful ;  and  with  a 
judgment  which  admits  nothing  indecorous,  and 
a  style  which  expresses  well  whatever  ought  to  be 
said.  As  to  compilations,  which  are  intended 
merely  to  treasure  up  the  thoughts  of  others,  I  ask 
whether  they  are  written  with  perspicuity,  whether 
superfluities  are  lopped  off,  and  dispersed  observa¬ 
tions  skilfully  collected;  and  agreeably  to  my  an¬ 
swers  to  those  questions,  I  estimate  the  merit  of 
such  performances. 

When  we  have  read  with  attention,  there  is  no* 
thing  more  useful  to  the  memory  than  extracts'. 
I  speak  not  of  those  collections,  or  adversaria, 
which  may  be  serviceable  in  their  own  way,  but  of 
extracts  made  with  reflection,  such  as  those  of 
Photius,  and  of  several  of  our  modern  journalists. 
I  purpose  in  this  manner  to  give  an  account  to  my¬ 
self  of  my  reading.  My  method  will  vary  with 
the  subject.  In  works  of  reasoning,  I  will  trace 
their  general  plan,  explain  the  principles  establish-? 
ed,  and  examine  the  consequences  deduced  from 
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them.  A  philosopher  is  unworthy  of  the  name, 
whose  work  is  not  most  advantageously  viewed  as 
a  whole.  After  carefully  meditating  my  subject, 
the  only  liberty  I  shall  take,  is  that  of  exhibiting  it 
under  an  arrangement  different  perhaps  from  that 
of  my  anthoiv  Works  of  fancy  contain  beauties, 
both  of  plan  and  of  execution :  I  shall  be  attentive 
to  both.  History,  if  little  known,  deserves  an  abridg¬ 
ment.  I  shall  extract  such  particulars  as  are  new. 
Throughout,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  with  becom¬ 
ing  modesty,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  man  un¬ 
willing  to  betray  the  rights  of  reason.  In  this 
compilement,  I  shall  collect  my  scattered  thoughts, 
with  the  reflections  of  every  sort  that  occur  in  my 
search  for  truth.  For  I  shall  continue  to  search 
for  the  truth,  though  hitherto  I  have  found  nothing 
but  probability. 


Aug.  24th,  1761.] — I  read  Mr.  Bonamy’s  Re¬ 
flections  upon  the  Geographical  Errors  occasioned 
by  Alexander’s  Historians,  Mem.  xxv.  p.  40—54 ; 
very  solid :  and  M.  de  la  Bleterie’s  Mem.  upon  the 
Tribunitian  Power  of  the  Emperors,  Mem.  xxv. 
p.  392—440  ;  much  inferior  to  his  former  disserta¬ 
tions. 

25th.] — I  read  M.  de  la  Nauze’s  Dissertation 
upon  the  ancient  Roman  Calendar,  Mem.  xxvi. 
p.  219 — 257;  most  excellent :  I  never  understood 
the  Roman  Calendar  before. 

26th.] — I  read  M.  de  la  Nauze  a  second  time, 
and  meditated  him  thoroughly. 

p  3  Aug. 
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Aug.  28th.] — I  read  M.  de  Guigner’s  Memoir 
upon  the  Destruction  of  the  Greek  Monarchy  in 
Eactriana,  Mem.  xxv.  p.  17—34 ;  singular :  and  M, 
d’Anvillc’s  upon  the  Nation  and  Religion  of  the 
Getas,  ib.  p.  34—47 ;  judicious. 

Sept.  1st.] — I  read  the  first  Dissertation  of  the 
Count  de  Caylus,  upon  ancient  Painting. 

2d.] — I  read  the  Count  de  Caylus’s  second  Dis¬ 
sertation. 

3d.]— I  began  M.  d§  la  Naiize’s  Memoir  upon 
the  Manner  Pliny  has  treated  of  ancient  Painting. 

4th.} — I  finished  it. 

5th.] — I  read  M.  de  Caylus’s  third  Dissertation. 
Though  Caylus  has  a  much  higher  reputation,  I 
should  myself  prefer  De  la  Nauze ;  in  French  I 
should  say,  Celui-ci  a  £crit  en  homme  de  lettres 
amateur,  celui-la  en  amateur  homme  de  lettres. 
De  la  Nauze  is  learned,  methodical,  full  of  taste, 
perhaps  sometimes  not  precise  enough.  Caylus’s 
observations  are  without  any  plan,  too  minute,  and 
sometimes,  when  stripped  of  their  technical  dress, 
injudicious.  However,  his  comparison  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  painters  shews  a  knowledge  of 
the  beauties  and  masters  of  the  art.  They  are 
both  contained  in.  tom.  xxv.  Mem.  p.  149 — 302. 
I  read  the  first  Memoir  of  M.  de  Caylus  upon  an¬ 
cient  Sculpture. 

6th.]— I  read  the  second  Memoir  upon  Sculp-, 
ture,  tom.  xxv.  p.  302 — 368.  They  are  much  su¬ 
perior  to  those  upon  painting;  as  the  author  pro¬ 
bably  never  practised  sculpture,  he  attaches  him¬ 
self  less  to  the  manual  exercise  of  the  art. 
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Sept.  7th.] — I  read  M.  de  Caylus  upon  the  Mau¬ 
soleum,  tom.  xxvi.  p.  321 — 335. 

■  8th.] — I  read  four  parts  of  the  Biblioth^que  des 
Sciences  „et  des  Beaux  Arts,  from  July,  60,  to  July, 
61 ;  a  plain,  sensible  journal. 

11th.]— I  read  M.  Freret’s  Observations  upon 
the  Marble  of  Paros,  tom,  xxvi.  p.  157—219:  the 
general  remarks,  interesting;  the  inquiry  into  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Darius,  ingenious  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  the  whole  very  profound :  and  M.  de  Bel- 
ley’s  Explanation  of  a  Camayeu  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  cabinet ;  very  probable :  tom.  xxvi.  p. 
475— 486. 

12th.]— I  read  Belley’s  Explanation  of  an  Agate, 
in  the  Duke  of  Orleans’ cabinet;  like  the  former: 
tom.  xxvi.  p'.  486 — 504 :  and  M.  d’Anville’s  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Source  of  the  Nile ;  tom.  xxvi.  p. 
34 — 46  ;*  leaves  it  as  obscure  as  ever. 

Oct.  2d.] — I  ran  over  M.  de  la  Beau’s  Memoir 
upon  the  Roman  Legion,  in  tom.  xxvi.  of  the 
Academy :  one  or  two  Epistles  of  Horace ;  with 
Dacier  and  Sanadon;  and  Soame  Jenyns’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  and  perused  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time,  with  infinite  pleasure,  M.  de  la  Nauze’s 
fine  Memoir  upon  ancient  Painting. 

Feb.  8th,  1762.] — Having  finished  Hurd’s  Ho¬ 
race,  given  a  second  perusal  to  two  principal  dis¬ 
courses,  and  thoroughly  meditated  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  I  began  to  make  an  Extrait  raisonnb  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  employed  my  leisure  moments 
in  going  through  the  famous  Argenis  of  Barclay, 
with  which  I  was  much  entertained ;  and,  with  a 
p  4  .  view 
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view  to  Homer,  perused  for  the  second  time  a  very 
considerable  part  of  Mezeriac’s  Ovid. 

March  18th.] — 1  finished  at  last  my  abstract 
of  Mr.  Hurd,  which  consists  of  thirty  pages  in 
folio :  though  it  took  me  up  much  more  time 
than  I  imagined,  by  running  into  so  unexpected 
a  length,  yet  I  do  not  regret  it,  as  it  started  a  new 
train  of  ideas  upon  many  curious  points  of  criti¬ 
cism.  To  get  a  little  nearer  to  Homer,  of  whom 
I  have  never  lost  sight,  I  read  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer. 

27th.] — At  last  I  returned  to  Homer,  and  begin¬ 
ning  where  I  had  left  off,  read  L.  v..  V.  1 — 404. 

28th.] — Read  of  the  Iliad  L.  v.  V.  405 — 606. 
At  the  same  time  I  resolved  every  day  to  learn, 
and  write  down,  a  certain  number  of  the  Racines 
Grecques ;  and  to-day  went  through  the  four  first. 

29th.] — Learnt  and  wrote  the  Racines  Grecques , 
Stang.  4 — 8.  Read  of  the  Iliad,  L.  v.  V.  606 — 
90Q ;  and  beginning,  for  the  second  time,  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
read  page  1 — 56. 

30th.] — Went  through  the  Racines  Grecques , 
from  8 — 12  ;  but  read  no  Homer. 

31st.] — I  read  the  Inquiry ,  page  56 — 80  :  went 
through  Racines  Grecques,  12 — 16;  and  reviewed 
the  first  three  hundred  lines  of  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Iliad. 

April  1st.] — Went  through  Racines  Grecquesy 
16 — 20  ;  and  reviewed  the  remaining  six  hundred 
lines  of  the  fifth  Iliad.  I  likewise  read  v.  215 — - 
295,  of  the  eleventh  jRneid,  in  relation  to  iErieas 
and  Diomede, 
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April  2(1.] — Went  through  Racines  Grecqnes,  20 
— 24.  The  method  I  pursue  is  this  :  after  reading 
them  attentively,  I  write  them  down  from  my  me¬ 
mory,  looking  in  the  book  as  seldom  as  I  can.  I  then 
repeat  them  twice;  first  mentioning  the  French 
word  that  answers  to  the  Greek ;  then  the  Greek 
word  that  answers  to  the  French.  At  last  I  repeat 
the  French  of  every  Greek  root  of  the  present,  and 
two  preceding  days.  I  find  this  method,  though 
dry,  helps  me  very  much. 

3d.] — Went  through  Racines  Grecqnes ,  24 — 28. 
Read  the  sixth  hook  of  the  Iliad,  from  v.  325— 
529,  the  end. 

6th.] — I  only  went  through  Racines  Grecques , 
32 — 36 ;  and  read  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad, 
v.  123—199- 

7th.]— I  went  through  Racines  Grecqnes ,  36— 
40 ;  and  read  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  1 99 
—482.  * 

8th.]— I  went  through  Racines  Grecqnes ,  40— 
44 ;  reviewed  the  whole  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  read  the  eighth,  v.  1 — 40. 

9th.]— I  went  through  Racines  Grecqnes ,  44— 
48 ;  but  read  no  Homer. 

13th.]— I  read  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v. 
401 — 561,  the  end. 

14th.] — In  the  morning  I  reviewed  the  whole 
eighth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  went  through  the  Ra¬ 
cines  Grecqnes ,  48 — 52,  and  finished  the  Inquiry, 
p.  21 6—335. 

26th.] — I  read  great  part  of  the  second  volume 
of.  D'Alembert's  Melanges ;  very  sensible,  and 
well  written. 
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April  29th  ] — Read  the  Blbliothbques  des Sciences 
et  des  Beaux  Arts,  for  October,  November,  ancl  De-n 
cember ,  1761.  I  found  in  it  an  extract  of  my 
Essay  :  they  speak  very  highly  of  it,  and  promise 
great  things  of  me,  p.  368 — 380. 

30th.]— I  read  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  1 
—306. 

May  2d.] — I  read  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
V.  306—542. 

3d.] — I  read  of  the  Iliad,  Lib.  ix.  v-  542 — 70 9, 
the  end;  and  reviewed  the  first  hundred  lines 
of  it. 

5th.]— I  read  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  70 
—879,  and  reviewed  the  whole  book. 

6th.] — I  read  the  iEneid,  L.  ix.  v.  126 — 502,  in 
order  to  compare  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus 
related  in  it,  with  the  night  adventure  in  the  Iliad. 
They  have'  both  beauties,  but  of  a  different  kind. 
By  his  strong  characters,  and  lively  descriptions, 
Homer  speaks  powerfully  to  the  curiosity  and  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  reader.  The  amiable  manners, 
tender  friendship,  and  unhappy  fate  of  Virgil’s 
heroes,  are  truly  pathetic,  and  make  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  heart.  I  likewise  read  the  ele¬ 
venth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  1 — 542.  As  I  go  on 
with  Homer,  he  becomes  much  easier  to  me :  I 
am  master  of  a  greater  stock  of  words  ;  the  turn  of 
his  style,  his  dialects,  and  his  poetical  licences, 
are  become  more  familiar  to  me. 

8th.]— I  reviewed  the  first  four  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad. 

9th.]— I  reviewed  the  remaining  four  hundred 
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lines  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  read 
the  twelfth,  v.  1 — 309-  I  likewise  consulted  Me- 
zeriac’s  Ovid,  tom.  i.  p.  171 — 179?  in  relation  to 
the  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  speech  of  Hector  to  Polydamus. 
From  the  materials  which  Mezeriac  laid  before  me, 
I  conceived  a  much  clearer  notion  of  the  subject 
than  he  had  himself. 

May  10th.] — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scott,  in 
which,  according  to  his  promise,  he  lays  down  for 
me  a  course  of  sthdies,  both  in  the  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics ;  pointing  out  the  merit  and  defects 
of  the  principal  writers  in  every  branch  of  them.  I 
can  hardly  put  any  of  his  directions  in  practice  be¬ 
fore  next  winter.  I  read,  to-day,  of  the  Iliad,  L. 
xii.  v.  309—471?  the  end,  reviewing  the  whole 
twelfth  book ;  and  read  L.  xii.  v.  1 — 273. 

1 1th.]— Read  the  iliad,  L.  xiii.  v.  273 — 837,  the 
end,  and  reviewed  the  first  five  hundred  lines  of 
that  book. 

12th.] — I  reviewed  the  remaining  three  hundred 
and  forty  lines  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  ; 
and  read  the  fourteenth,  v.  1 — 108.  My  diligence 
to-day  was  much  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones. 

14th.] — I  received  from  London  two  volumes  of 
Memoires  Militaires  sur  les  Grecs  et  sur  les  Ro - 
mains,  par  M.  Guichardt.  The  author,  who  was 
in  the  Dutch,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service,  proposes  to  correct  the  numerous  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  Chevalier  de  Folard,  and  to  explain 
the  principal  military  actions  of  the  ancients  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  best  historians,  and  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples 
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ciples  of  their  tactics.  This  book  drew  me  away 
for  some  time  from  Homer;  I  read,  but  in  a  cur¬ 
sory  manner,  the  first  volume. 

May  15th.] — I  read,  but  in  the  same  cursory 
manner,  the  second  volume  of  Guichardfs  Me¬ 
moir  cs. 

16th.] — I  began  to  read  the  Memoires  Militaires 
a  second  time ;  but  with  more  attention.  I  read 
the  preface,  which  is  very  judicious,  and  the  four 
first  chapters.  The  first  i^  on  the  blockade  of 
Agrigen  turn  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war ; 
and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  Roman  intrenchments  above  our  modern 
lines.  The  second  is  the  battle  of  Tunis,  between 
Regulus  and  Xantippus.  Folard,  explaining  Po¬ 
lybius,  blames  Regulus  for  the  only  thing  for 
which  his  author  had  commended  him.  The  third 
is  the  battle  of  Macar,  where  the  amazing  manoeu¬ 
vres  of  Amilcar  are  displayed  with  great  precision. 
The  fourth,  on  the  battle  of  the  Adda,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  Roman  legion,  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  to  the  times  of  Polybius ;  very  little  so  as 
to  those  of  Caesar. 

17th.] — I  read  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  chapters  of  the  Memoires.  The  fifth,  is  the 
combat  of  the  Ticinum ;  many  good  remarks  on 
the  ancient  cavalry  :  the  sixth  is  the  battle  of  Tre- 
bia ;  the  author  illustrates  still  further  the  way  of 
drawing  up  the  legion,  and  explains  the  several 
manoeuvres  of  the  two  armies  very  clearly :  the 
seventh  is  a  very  insignificant  affair  at  Germinem ; 
but  the  eighth  is  the  battle  of  Cannse,  the  master-* 
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piece  of  Hannibal,  of  Polybius,  and,  perhaps,  of 
M.  Guichardt.  The  columns  of  Folard,  and  the 
impracticable  manoeuvres  of  the  Gauls  disappear, 
and  the  art  of  Hannibal  appears  refined,  but  ra¬ 
tional. 

May  1 8th.] — I  read  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  the  M£moires.  Ninth,  a  very 
insignificant  affair  at  Caphyae,  between  the  weak 
Aratus  and  some  iEolian  freebooters.  Tenth,  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  between  Machanidas  and  Philo- 
pcemen :  small  numbers  and  refined  art  on  both 
sides.  Eleventh,  the  battle  between  Scipio  and 
Asdrubal  in  Spain.  M.  Folard’s  columns,  gene¬ 
rally  ideal,  were  really  employed  by  Scipio  in  a 
superior  manner.  Twelfth,  the  battle  of  Zama; 
the  merit  of  ,  the  generals-,  though  great,  being 
equal,  left  the  victory  to  the  bravest  troops. 

19th.] — I  read  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  the  M£moires. 
Thirteenth,  the  battle  of  Cynocephala.  Philip 
had  formed  a  good  plan,  but  xlid  not  know  how  to 
alter  it,'  though  he  might  have  gained  the  victory. 
Fourteenth,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus :  Alexan¬ 
der’s  impetuosity  seems  directed  by-  more,  military 
skill  than  is  commonly  thought.  Fifteenth,  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  a  complete  practical  lecture  on 
the  art  of  war ;  but  are  we  indebted  for  that  lec¬ 
ture  to  Alexander  or  to  Arrian  ?  The  sixteenth, 
the  blockade  of  Alisia:  M.  Guichardt  does  honour 
to  Caesar  by  diminishing  the  extent  and  number  of 
his  works :  we  can  now  both  understand  and  believe 
them. 
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May  20th.] — I  began  the  second  volume  of  the 
Memoires,  and  read  the  dissertation  upon  the  attack 
and  defence  of  places  by  the  ancients;  very  clear 
and  accurate.  Their  real  methods  are  well  de¬ 
scribed,  and  M.  Guichardt  proves,  against  the 
Chevalier  de  Folard,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  modern  trenches. 

21st.] — I  read  in  the  Memoires  the  translation  of 
the  military  institutions  of  Onozander,  full  of  that 
common-place  sense  which  every  one  can  write, 
and  no  one  can  deny. 

22d.] — I  read  the  Tactics  of  Arrian,  translated 
in  the  Memoires.  They  are  very  curious  and 
exact,  and  give  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  nature, 
arms,  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx;  but  it  is  very 
odd  Arrian  should  rather  compile  these  Tactics 
from  Greek  writers,  than  write  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  an  account;  of  tlic  Roman  legions,  which  he 
had  himself  seen  and  commanded. 

23d.] — I  read  the  Analysis  of  Cresar’s  Campaign 
in  Africa.  Every  motion  of  that  great  general  is 
laid  open  with  a  critical  sagacity.  A  complete  mi¬ 
litary  history  of  his  campaigns  would  do  almost  as 
much  honour  to  M.  Guichardt  as  to  Cresar.  This 
finished  the  Memoires,  which  gave  me  a  much 
clearer  notion  of  ancient  tactics  than  I  ever  had 
before.  Indeed,  my  own  military  knowledge  was 
of  some  service  to  me,  as  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  modern  discipline  and  exercise  of  a  bat¬ 
talion.  So  that  though  much  inferior  to  M.  Fo- 
lardand  M.  Guichardt,  who  had  seen  service,  I  am 
a  much  better  judge  than  Salmasius,  Casaubon,  or 
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Lipsius;  mere  scholars,  who  perhaps  had  never 
seen  a  battalion  under  arms. 

May  26th.] — I  read  the  Chevalier  de  Folard’s  Sup* 
plement  to  his  Polybius,  vide  Le  Polybe  de  Folard, 
tom.  vii.  p.  1 — 42.  It  shews  the  man  of  genius  in 
every  line;  it  consists  chiefly  of  curious  anecdotes, 
mistaken  quotations,  and  whimsically  ingenious 
observations.  I  likewise  read  the  third  letter  of 
Les  Sentimens  d\in  Homme  de  Guerre ,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  208 — 235.  This  Homme  de  Guerre 
was  M.  de  Savomin,  major-general  in  the  Dutch 
service.  He  is  certainly  in  the  right  in  observing, 
that  the  Romans  in  general,  and  Caesar  at  Pharsa- 
lia  in  particular,  drew  up  their  troops  in  three 
lines ;  but  he  has  a  most  minute,  heavy,  and  per¬ 
plexed  way  of  writing.  I  discovered  a  passage  in 
Caesars  Commentaries,  1.  i.  c.  83,  which  is  the  key 
of  the  tactics  of  his  age.  Had  M.  Guichardt  known 
of  it,  he  might  have  avoided  several  mistakes. 

31st.] — Before  I  left  Blandford  I  finished  the 
first  six  volumes  of  Fontenelle ,  which  contain 
“  toute  la  force  et  toute  lafleur  de  son  esprit .”  I 
read  them  at  my  leisure  hours  with  great  pleasure, 
particularly  Entretiens  sur  laPluralite  desMondes, 
Histoire  du  TMdtre  Francois,  See.  and  the  Eloges 
des  Academiciens.  The  Histoire  des  Oraclest 
though  excellent,  is  somewhat  superficial.  The 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are  (if  I  may  speak  French) 
tine  debauche  de  raisotmement,  as  the  Lettres  du 
Chevalier  d’Her  ....  une  debauche  d' esprit  et  de 
galanterie.  I  acknowledge  all  the  defects  of  the 
Eclogues,  but  some  of  them  are  charming.  I 
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resolved  to  substitute  for  my  leisure  hours  the 
Bibliothbque  of  Le  Clerc ,  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  amusement  and  instruction,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  began  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Biblie- 
thbque  Universelle. 

June  6th.] — I  formed  a  design,  (but  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  I  shall  find  time  to  execute  it,)  to  give  part  of 
my  day  to  Homer  and  part  to  Quintilian  ;  that  is, 
to  unite  the  example  with  the  precept.  Accor¬ 
dingly  I  began  wdth  Quintilian,  inBurman’s  edition, 
read  his  article  in  Baylc’s  Dictionary,  the  preface 
of  Burman;  Burman  was  a  mere  critic,  without 
beiiig  (in  my  opinion)  a  good  one,  since  a  good 
critic  must  reason  well;  and  Burman  never  could 
reason  at  all.  I  began  likewise  the  Antiales  Quin- 
tiliancei  of  Dodwell,  and  read  c.  1 — 3. 

7th.] — I  continued  the  Annals,  and  read  c.  3 — 

20. 

8th.] — I  read  the  Annals,  c.  20 — 47,  which  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Synopsis  Chronologica)  finished  the 
Treatise.  Dodwelfs  learning  was  immense ;  in 
this  part  of  history  especially,  (that  of  the  Upper 
Empire,)  the  most  minute  fact  or  passage  could 
not  escape  him  ;  and  his  skill  in  employing  them  is 
equal  to  his  learning.  The  worst  of  this  author  is 
his  method  and  style ;  the  one  perplexed  beyond 
imagination,  the  other  negligent  to  a  degree  of 
barbarism.  , 

9th.] — I  read  of  the  Iliad,  1.  xiv.  v.  1 — 5 22, 
the  end.  It  required  all  the  eclat  of  Homer’s 
poetry  to  reconcile  us  to  Jupiter’s  being  deceived 
and  laid  asleep. 

June 
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June  10th.] — I  reviewed  the  fourteenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  read  the  fifteenth,  v.  1 — 220.  The 
scene  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune  pleases  me  infinitely ; 
besides  the  natural  greatness  of  the  action  and 
actors,  heightened  by  a  most  spirited  narration,  it 
gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Greek  polytheism  than 
the  laborious  researches  of  half  our  modem  critics 
and  divines. 

11th.] — I  read  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
y.  220 — 74 6,  the  end.  The  remainder  of  this 
book  is  a  continued  and  not  very  interesting  battle. 
What  chiefly  distinguishes  it,  are  some  of  the  finest 
similies  I  have  yet  met  with  in  the  Iliad ;  and  a 
variety  of  short  speeches,  of  a  truly  spirited  and 
military  eloquence. 

1 3th.] — I  read  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
v.  1—113. 

14th.] — I  wrote  a  note  on  page  30  of  my  Essai 
sur  V Etude  de  la  Literature,  containing  a.  passage 
of  Floras,  and  another  of  Propertius ;  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  latter. 

17th.]— I  finished  the  first  volume  of  Le  Clerc's 
Bibliothbque  Unmerselle.  I  shall  just  mention  the 
most  curious  books  that  are  abstracted  in  it.  Hu- 
gonis  Grotii  Epistolae,  Amsterdam,  1696,  p.  1 — 
29,  and  121 — 166,  curious  and  instructive.  Tem- 
porum  Mytliicorum  Historia,  p.  245 — 280.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Le  Clerc  himself  is  the  author.  It  is  an  in¬ 
genious  application  of  a  common  principle;  viz. 
that  the. heroic  fables  are  only  the  Phoenician  his¬ 
tory  corrupted,  and. their  language  misunderstood. 
Clementis  Galani  Historia  Armena  Colonics ,  1686, 

vol.  v.  q  a  true 
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a  true  missionary’s  account,  full  of  curious  facts 
and  religious  prejudices.  Light footi  Opera  omnia , 
Roterodami,  1686.  A  classical  author  on  a  subject 
very,  little  so.  Lightfoot,  by  constant  reading  of 
the  Rabbies,  was  almost  become  a  Rabbin  himself. 

June  19th.] — I  read  the  sixteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  1 1 3 — 367,  the  end,  and  wrote  a  note  on 
p.  79  of  my  Essai,  containing  some  instances  of 
the  number,  rarity,  and  variety  of  the  animals  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome ;  and  taken  from 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Casaubon  and  Salmasius. 

21st. — I  reviewed  the  first  hundred  lines  of  the 
sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad :  the  fierceness  and 
anger  of  Achilles  softened  by  friendship.  The 
mild,  amiable,  and  yet  spirited  character  of  Patro- 
clus  are  admirably-  described  and  contrasted. 
Homer  never  shines  more  than  in  these  moral 
pictures. 

22d.] — I  reviewed  the  remaining  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  lines  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
The  description  of  the  arms,  leaders,  &c.  Achilles’s 
speech  to  them,  and  his  prayer,  are  solemn,  and 
fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas  and  expectations. 
They  are  fulfilled.  Of  all  the  heroes  that  fall 
throughout  the  Iliad,  I  pity  none  so  much  as  Sar- 
pedon ;  he  was  as  amiable  a  character  as  Patroclus, 
and  a  much  greater  one.  I  read  the  seventeenth 
book,  v.  1 — 105.  I  likewise,  to  understand  the 
sixteenth,  v.  234,  consulted  Strabo}  l.  vii.  p.  39,7, 
328 ;  a  M6moire  of  M.  de  la  Nauze,  Mim.  de  Lit - 
tSrature,  tom  vii.  p.  154 — 147;  and  one  of  M. 
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Hardion,  M&m.  de  LittSrature,  tom.  iii.p.  138—141. 
Strabo  is  far  from  intelligible;  the  two  French¬ 
men  treat  their  subject  only  incidentally,  and  were 
misled  by  their  erroneous,  confined  notion  of  the 
Pelasgi.  However,  from  these  and  my  own  re¬ 
flections,  I  formed  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  Dodona 
and  the  Selli. 

June  23d.]— I  read  the  seventeenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  105— 505. 

24th.] — I  finished  the  second  volume  of  the 
Bibliothbque  Unvoerselle.  This  volume  contains, 
p.  20 — 51,  P.  Limborchi  Theologia  Christiana , 
Amstelod.  1686.  Moderate  and  judicious,  the 
general  character  of  the  Arminian  divines. — Petri 
Petiti  de  Sybilld,  Libri  tres,  Lips.  1686.  A  strange 
mixture  of  learning  and  credulity. — P.  154 — 184, 
Historia  Genevrina,  par  Gregorio  Leti.  Leti  is  a 
most  agreeable  historian ;  a  little  more  regard  to 
truth  and  exactness  would  have  made  him  an  in¬ 
structive  one. — Life  and  Letters  of  Archbishop 
Usher ,  London ,  1686,  p.  220 — 262.  Accurate,  as 
written  by  his  chaplain;  but  this  chaplain  is  both 
too  long  and  too  short. — Methode  de  dresser  des 
Recueils,  par  M.  Locke ,  p.  315 — 340. — The  ex¬ 
actness  and  perspicuity  of  that  great  man  are  seen 
in  that  trifle. — Description  de  VAfrique  traduite  du 
Flamand ,  par  M.  Dapper ,  p.  340—386.  Very 
curious. — Cdntra  Aristece  Historian  de  LXXIn - 
terpretibus  Dissertatio,  par  Hum.  Hody.  Oxon 
1685;  and  Isaac  Vossii  Observation  am  in  Pompo- 
nium  Melam  Appendix,  Lond.  1686,  p.  386 — 416. 
I  think,  after  having  read  these  two  disputants, 
q  2  that 
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that  the  question  is  far  more  perplexed  that  be¬ 
fore. 

June  26th.] — I  read  the  seventeenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  505 — 761,  the  end,  and  reviewed  the  first 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  it.  The  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  of  Patroclus  had  made  every  reader  his 
friend  whilst  alive,  and  we  interest  ourselves  in 
the  fate  of  his  remains,  which  are  so  obstinately 
disputed. 

28tli.] — I  finished  the  Bibliothbque  des  Sciences 
et  des  Beaux  Arts ,  for  January,  February, 
and  March  1762.  It  contains  QLwvres  da  Cance¬ 
ller  d’Aguesseau,  Paris ,  1761,  p.  1 — 20.  They 
breathe  a  noble  spirit  of  eloquence  and  virtue. — 
j Eutropii  Breoiarium  Historice  Romance ,  cum  Notis 
mrior.  par  Henric.  Verheyk .  Lugd.  Bat .  1762,  p. 
88 — 100.  Superior  to  all  other  editions,  even  to 
that  of  Havercamp. — Zimmermanni  Opera  Theolo - 
gica  et  Philosophica,  p.  154 — 181.  Moderate  and 
sensible. 

2£)th.] —  I  reviewed  the  remaining  five  hundred 
lines  of  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  It  is  a 
continued  battle,  but  is  yet  very  interesting,  from 
the  unity  and  importance  of  the  action,  the  various 
turns  of  fortune,  and  the  equality  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  one  depending  on  their  natural  courage, 
the  other  on  the  protection  of  Jupiter.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  the  sorrow  of  Achilles’s 
horses,  and  the  reflection  of  Jupiter,  v.  426,  &c.  I 
likewise  read  the  eighteenth  book,  v.  1 — 238,  and 
consulted  some  remarks  of  M.  Galland ,  Hist,  de 
l’Acad£m.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  i.  p.  104 — 108, 

on 
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on  the  trumpets  of  the  ancients  in  relation  to  v. 
219  of  this  book. 

June  30th.] — I  read  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  233—478. 

July  1st.] — 1  read  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  478— 6 Id,  the  end. 

2d.]— I  reviewed  the  whole  eighteenth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  Homer  is  never  more  thoroughly  awake : 
the  first  part  of  it  shews  him  to  be  a  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  tender  passions.  Achilles  receives  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Patroclus,  with  a  mixture  of 
fury  and  tenderness  suitable  to  his  character.  We 
begin  to  love  him;  and  the  very  excess  of  his 
rage,  though  terrible,  pleases  us,  because  it  is  di¬ 
rected  only  against  the  murderer  of  his  friend. 
The  second  part,  or  the  description  of  the  shield,  is 
a  fine  landscape.  I  read  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  iEneas  in  Virgil,  1.  viii.  v.  369— 454,  and 
597 — 731. .  Virgil’s  description  is  the  finer  piece 
of  poetry;  Homer’s,  the  juster  representation  of  a 
work  of  art..  I  read,  with  the  same  view,  some  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Abb6  Fraguier  on  the  origin  of 
painting.  Hist,  de  V A cademie  des  Belles  Lettres, 
tom.  i.  p.  75—89-  Elegant  and  instructive,  but 
somewhat  vague.  I  likewise  read  the  whole  nine¬ 
teenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  1—424,  the  end,  and 
consulted  Potter’s  Archceologia  Greca,  vol.  i.  p. 
246— 261,  in  relation  to  the  ceremonies  observed 
by  the  ancients  in  their  oaths.  I  also  finished,  to¬ 
day,  the  Journal  des  Savans ,  and  the  Memoircs  de 
Tremuxfor  December,  1 76?  1 .  They  contain  little 
more  than  de  Inscript ione  quadam  EgyptiacA 
Q  3 .  Taurini 
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Taurini  inventa  Decembre ,  p.  334 — 345.  Mr. 
Needham  pretended  that  these  Egyptian  letters 
were  the  same  as  the  old  Chinese  characters.  The 
similitude  is  here  contested. — Observations  sur  les 
Systbmes  des  P.  P.  Hardouin  et  Berruyer .  The 
object  is  to  prove,  the  society  always  disapproved 
the  visions  of  these  two  writers.  There  is  much 
artifice,  and  some  curious  anecdotes,  in  these  ob¬ 
servations.  I  believe  that  the  Jesuits  were  inno¬ 
cent  in  this  respect. 

July  7th.] — I  finished  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux , 
and  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  Januury,  1 762. 
The  Journal  contains  Tragedies  de  Sophocle,  tra- 
duites,  par  M.  Dupuy  de  V A.  R.  des  I.  et  B.  L.  p. 
3 — 15.  Elegant,  exact,  and  a  great  addition  to 
French  literature. — Id Antro  Eleusmo,  8$c.  par  M. 
Bartoli,  p.  4.9 — 58.  Ingenious,  but  very  doubt¬ 
ful. — The  Memoirs  Annice  Scnecce  de  Brevitate 
Vitce,  p.  149 — 163.  One  of  the  best  extracts  I 
ever  read. — Le  Pitture  Antiche  d' Hercolano,  p. 
216—225.  Ancient,  and  therefore  curious. 

8th.] — I  reviewed  the  first  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  of  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  The 
generous  character  of  Achilles  raises  him  every 
moment  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  reader;  his 
care  for  the  dead  body,  the  spirited  frankness  of 
his  reconciliation,  and  his  impatience  for  the  com¬ 
bat.  I  finished  the  Journal  des  Savans  and  Me¬ 
moires  de  Trevoux  for  February ,  1762.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  contains  Thom .  Hyde  de  Religione  veterum 
Persarum ,  p.  289 — 301 ;  a  new  edition,  with  long 
and  trifling  notes  on  an  excellent  book.  Idylles 
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de  Gesner  traduites  de  V  Allemand ,  p.  380—397. 
Un  Allemand  ne  peut-il  pas  £tre  bel  esprit?  The 
Memoirs  contain  Explication  d'un  Passage  d' He¬ 
ro  dote,  405 — 427.  A  happy  solution  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  passage  in  1.  ii.  c.  142,  only  by  explaining  the 
word  an  annual  revolution  of  the  sun. 

July  9th.]— I  finished  the  Mem.  de  Tremux  for 
March .  They  contain  little  more  than  la  Biblio- 
manie ,  p.  167 — 176;  severe  and  spirited;  and  Dis¬ 
sertation  sur  lEcriture  Hieroglyphique.  Original. 
He  pretends  that  there  never  were  any;  but  I 
think  his  proofs  too  weak  for  such  a^paradox. 

1 1  th.] — I  reviewed  the  remaining  two  hundred 
and  seventy  lines  of  the  nineteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  and  think  the  long  debate  between  Achilles 
and  Ulysses  might  have  been  shortened,  though 
the  speeches  of  the  first  are  highly  characteristical ; 
nothing  can  surpass  the  sublime  description  of  his 
arming  himself  for  battle.  I  likewise  read  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  1 — 258;  and  when 
I  was  at  church,  followed  the  second  lesson  with 
my  Greek  Testament  in  my  hand ;  it  was  the  23d 
chapter  of  St.  Luke.  I  find  this  method  both 
useful  and  agreeable,  and  intend  to  keep  it  up 
whenever  I  go  to  church.  I  finished  the  Journal 
des  Savans,  and  Memoir es  de  Trecoux  for  April , 
1762.  The  first  contains  Aristophanis  Comcedice  d 
P.  Purmanno ;  good,  but  inferior  to  Kuster's:  and 
the  Grammaire  Francoise  Philosophique  de  M. 
d'Acarq ,  truly  deserving  of  that  name;  the  second 
Rtyublique  de  Platon.  The  translation  appears 
good;  lam  sure  the  extract  is  so. 
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July  12th.]— I  read  the  twentieth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  258 — 503,  the  end. 

1 3th.] — I  reviewed  the  whole  twentieth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  The  battle  of  the  gods  is  worthy  of 
every  thing  Longinus  says  of  it.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  example  which  reunites  so 
thoroughly  every  part  of  the  sublime,  both  as  to 
thoughts  and  language.  The  combat  of  Achilles 
and  iEneas  is  very  animated  and  picturesque ;  and 
the  long  speech  of  TEneas,  though  faulty,  "and 
even  ridiculous  upon  the  whole,  does  honour  in  its 
details  both  to  the  poet  and. the  historian.  I  finish¬ 
ed  the  Journal  des  Savans,  et  Mim.  de  Trevoux 
for  May ,  1762,  part  the first .  The  Mem.  contain 
nothing:  in  the  Journal  there  is  Callimachi  Hymni 
ah  Ernesti .  Lugd.  Bat.  The  text  is  exactly  re¬ 
viewed,  and  the  version  is  a  new  one.— Vie  de  M. 
Bossuet  par  M,  de  Burigny.  Exact  and  judici¬ 
ous. 

14th.] — The  twentieth  book  of  Homer,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  speech  of  iEneas,  drew  on  a  variety  of 
discussions.  In  order  to  understand  the  genealogy 
of  Dardanus,  I  read  Apollodori  Biblioth.  1.  iii.  c. 
11.  p.  205— 215,  in  Greek;  I  then  consulted  Stra¬ 
bo,  1.  xiii.  p.  607— 608 ;  and  some  difficulties  aris¬ 
ing  about  the  word  vrugsix,  as  Plato  explained  it, 
the  lower  part  of  the  hills,  which  were  inhabited 
after  the  deluge,  before  men  dared  venture  down 
into  the  plain,  I  read  a  dissertation  upon  the 
deluges  of  Ogyges  arid  Deucalion,  by  the  learned 
Freret,  MSm.  de  VAcademie  des  Belles  Lettres} 
tom.  xxiii.  p.  129—148,  who,  from  a  chain  of  au¬ 
thorities, 
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thorities,  shews,  incontestibly,  that  a  deluge  was 
unknown  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodotus;  that 
the  first  who  speak  of  it  (Plato  himself,  Pindar, 
and  Apollodorus)  expressly  confined  it  to  Greece, 
and  intimate  that  a  great  number  were  saved;  that 
afterwards,  the  Greeks  mixing  their  traditions 
with  those  of  the  Jews  and  the  Chaldeans,  swelled 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion  into  an  universal  one; 
but  that  it  never  obtained  general  credit  before  the 
time  of  Plutarch  and  Lucian.  Afterwards,  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  iEneas,  I  read  Strabo ,  l.  xiii . 
p.  692—693;  Mezeriac's  Ovid,vol.  Up.  142—146, 
and  153— 168;  and  a  Dissertation  upon  the  Julian 
family,  by  the  Abb6  Vatry,  Mem.  de  V  Acadtmie, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  414—424.  Mezeriac,  as  usual,  com¬ 
piles  without  a  thought  of  reasoning;  but  from 
the  sensible  criticisms  of  the  others,  it  appears  that 
jEneas’s  posterity  probably  reigned  in  Phrygia  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  that  his  voyage  to  Italy  is 
a  fable,  invented  by  the  Greeks  about  the  time  of 
Alexander.  N.  B.  The  Greek  authors  whom  I 
consulted,  I  read  in  Greek.  I  likewise  read  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  1 — 135,  and  finish¬ 
ed  the  second  part  of  May,  Journal  des  Savans, 
and  Mtm.  de  Trevoux.  The  first  contains  a  better 
extract  of  the  Dissertations  sur  VEcriture  Hiero- 
glyphigue  than  the  Memoirs  had  given.  I  now  see 
that  .the  new  system  is  absolutely  indefensible. 
The  second  speaks  of  Histoire  du  Sihcle  d' Alexan¬ 
dre,  par  M.  Linguet :  I  suspect  that  they  speak 
too  slightly  of  the  book.  However  that  may  be, 
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the  author  is  certainly  a  man  of  genius,  whom  I 
should  like  to  know. 

July  15th.] — I  read  only  that  most  contemptible 
performance  the  Vie  du  Marechal  Due  de  Belleisle , 
par  M.  de  C . 

16th.] — I  read  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
v.  136 — 611,  the  end'. 

18th.] — I  did  nothing  but  go  to  church.  The 
lessons  were  the  12th  of  2  Samuel,  and  the  5th  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel,  both  of  which  I  read  in  Greek. 

23d.] — I  finished  the  third  volume  of  Le  Clerc's 
Bibliotheque  Unwerselle ,  which  concludes  the  year 
1686.  It  contains  Explication  Historique  de  la 
Fable  d' Adonis.  He  thinks  that  Adonis,  or  Osiris, 
was  the  son  of  Hammon  or  Cham,  and  grandson  of 
Cinyras,  or  Noah;  and  that  the  incest  of  Myrrah 
with  her  father,  was  the  discovery  of  Noah’s  na¬ 
kedness  by  his  children.  But  this  interpretation  is 
very  far-fetched,  and  can  only  suit  the  followers  of 
Ephemerus. — Bibliotheque  Unwerselle  des  Auteurs 
EccUsiastiques,  par  Dupin.  Curious  and  impartial. 
— Life  of  Iiai  Ebn  Yokhdan.  A  fine,  though  ir¬ 
regular,  production  of  Arabian  genius  and  philoso¬ 
phy. — The  Works  of  Dr.  Barrow.  Barrow  was  as 
much  of  a  philosopher  as  a  divine  could  well  be. — 
Commentaire  Philosophique.  The  most  useful 
work  Bayle  ever  wrote,  and  the  least  sceptical. — 
Fuffendorfii  Commentarius  de  Rebus  Suecicis.  Ex¬ 
act,  heavy,  and  partial. 

24th.] — In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  those  ora¬ 
cles  so  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  Grecian  religion,  I  read  three  disser¬ 
tations 
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tations  of  M.  Hardion,  inserted  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  upon  the  Oracle 
of  Delphi,  p.  137 — 191;  and  some  observations  of 
M.  de  Valois,  tom.  iii.  historical  part,  p.  73 — 79; 
and,  drawn  away  by  the  affinity  of  the  subject,  I 
likewise  read  two  dissertations  of  the  same  M.  de 
Valois,  upon  the  Amphictyons,  the  guardians  of 
this  temple,  tom.  iii.  p.  19 1 — 228,  and  tom.  v.  p. 
405— 415. 

July  25th.] — I  read  the  history  which  M.  de  la 
Valois  has  given  us  of  the  two  sacred  wars,  which 
the  Amphyctions  decreed  to  avenge  the  sacrileges 
committed  at  Delphi,  tom.  vii.  p.  201 — 239;  tom. 
ix.  p.  97 — 113,  and  tom.  xii.  p.  177 — 204.  Be¬ 
sides  the  light  that  these  pieces  throw  on  the  Greek 
religion,  they  are  valuable  for  the  knowledge  they 
give  us  of  that  civil  and  religious  bond  of  union  in 
the  Hellenic  body,  which  for  some  ages  rendered 
it  invincible. 

28th.] — I  read  the  articles  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
in  Bayle’s  Dictionary.  That  of  Jupiter  is  very  su¬ 
perficial.  Juno  takes  up  seventeen  pages;  but 
great  part  of  it,  as  usual,  very  foreign  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  long  inquiry  when  horns  began  to  be  an 
emblem  of  cuckoldom ;  numberless  reflections, 
some  original,  and  others  very  trivial ;  and  a  learn¬ 
ing  chiefly  confined  to  the  Latin  writers.  When 
he  doubted  if  Juno  was  really  worshipped  at  Car¬ 
thage,  why  did  not  he  quote  Minucius  Felix?  V. 
octav.  p,  259,  edit.  Gronov .  Upon  the  whole,  I 
believe  that  Bayle  had  more  of  a  certain  multifari¬ 
ous  reading,  than  real  erudition.  Le  Clerc,  his 
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great  antagonist,  was  as  far  superior  to  him  in  that 
respect,  as  inferior  in  every  other.  I  reviewed  the 
first  two  hundred  lines  of  the  twenty-first  book  of 
the  Iliad.  There  is  great  dignity  of  sentiment,  and 
a  calm  sternness,  in  the  answer  of  Achilles  to  the 
moving  prayers,  of  the  unfortunate  Lycaon. 

July  29th.] — I  reviewed  the  remaining  four  hun¬ 
dred  lines  of  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
The  combat  of  Achilles  and  the  Scamander  is  finely 
described.  If  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gods, 
does  not  rise  in  his  sentiments,  at  least  he  does  in 
his  language  and  poetry.  I  likewise  read  some 
very  sensible  and  curious  observations  of  the  Abbe 
de  Fonterne,  Sur  le  Quite  des  DivmitSs  des  Eaux; 
Histoire  de  V Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xii. 
p.  27—49. 

30th.] — I  read  the  twenty-second  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  1 — 515,  the  end. 

August  1st.] — I  read  the  lessons  at  church,  in 
Greek,  viz.  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Kings,  and  the  twenty-first  of  St.  John’s  Gospel. 
How  very  free  a  version  the  Septuagint  is !  for  I 
imagine  ours  is  a  very  literal  one. 

2d.] — I  reviewed  the  whole  twenty-second  book 
of  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  whole  interest  of  the 
preceding  books  is  wound  up  in  the  lives  of  Hec¬ 
tor  and  Achilles.  Notwithstanding  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Pope,  every  reader  of  taste  must  be 
disgusted  with  Hector’s  flight.  The  true  grounds 
of  courage  were  not  well  understood,  and  poetry 
had  not  learnt  the  art  of  raising  an  hero  without 
debasing  his  enemies.  The  fears  and  lamentations 
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of  Hector’s  family  are  beautifully  pathetic;  but  I 
think  that  Andromache  is  rather  too  much  the 
mother,  and  too  little  the  wife.  As  I  am  now  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  twenty-third  book,  which  contains 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  I  read  the  eight  first  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  fourth  book  of  Archbishop  Potter’s 
Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  16'0—  241,  upon  the 
Grecian  Funerals.  They  contain  a  great  fund  of 
learning,  without  any  useless  digressions. 

August  3d.] — I  began  M.  de  Burette’s  set  of 
Dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  oil 
the  Gymnastics  of  the  Ancients :  they  are  learned 
and  judicious,  but  too  full  of  fruitless,  and  therefore 
frivolous,  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  etymology 
of  every  art.  I  read  to-day,  only  ObseJ'vations  g£- 
nbraleS  sur  la  Gymnastique,  Hist.  tom.  i.  p.  89 — 
104;  and  first  Memoire  sur  la  Danse,  M6m.  tom.  i. 
p.  93—117. 

4th.] — I  read  second  Memoire  sur  la  Danse, 
tom.  i.  Mem.  p.  117 — 13b;  Memoire  sur  la  Splice- 
ristique,  p.  117 — 153;  and  first  Mkmoire  sur  les 
Athlhtes,  p.  211—237- 

5tli.] — I  read  second  and  third  Memoires  sur  les 
Athletes,  p.  237 — 291 ;  and  Mkmoire  sur  laLutte, 
tom.  iii.  M6m.  p.  228 — 255. 

bth.] — I  read  the  several  Memoires  of  M.  de 
Burette,  sur  le  Pugilat,  la  Course,  le  Pentathle,  et 
le  Disque,  tom.  iii.  M6m.  p.  255 — 343.  Having 
finished  these,  I  read  three  Dissertations  of  the 
Abb6  Gedoyn,  sur  les  Courses  des  Cheveaux  et  des 
Chars,  sur  tout  au  Jeux  Olympiques ,  tom.  z mi.  p. 
314 — 330;  and  330 — 341  ;  and  tom:  ix.  Mem.  p. 
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360 — 376 ;  and  a  Memoir e  of  M.  de  la  Barrc ,  on 
the  same  subject;  tom.  iv.  Mem.  p.  376 — 397-  Ge- 
ddyn  is  polite  and  curious,  but  somewhat  pert  and 
superficial.  De  la  Barre  is  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  is  worth  studying,  for  he  is  very  inge¬ 
nious  as  well  as  learned.  There  is  a  great  dispute 
what  was  the  length  of  the  Olympic  course  for 
chariots.  Burette  makes  it  twenty-four  stadia,  or 
twelve  revolutions  of  one  stadium:  Gedoyn,  eight 
stadia,  or  one  revolution  of  four  stadia:  De  la 
Barre,  forty-eight  stadia,  or  six  revolutions  of  four 
stadia:  Mr.  West,  (v.  West’s  Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.) 
forty-eight  stadia,  or  twelve  revolutions  of  two  sta¬ 
dia.  I  have  not  room  for  their  reasons  ;  but  I  am 
of  De  la  Barre’s  opinion.  When  one  reads  these 
Dissertations,  one  admires  the  active  spirit  of  the 
Greeks,  sensible  to  every  species  of  entertainment 
and  glory ;  who  could  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  application,  bring  to  perfection,  dancing 
and  philosophy,  boxing  and  poetry. 

August  7th.] — I  read  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  v.  1 — 257- 

8th.] — I  read  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
v.  257 — 897 and  the  articles  of  Lemnos ,  Hercules , 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Helena ,  in  Bayle.  If 
Bayle  wrote  his  dictionary  to  empty  the  various 
collections  he  had  made,  without  any  particular  de¬ 
sign,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  plan.  It 
permitted  him  every  thing,  and  obliged  him  to  no¬ 
thing.  By  the  double  freedom  of  a  dictionary  and 
of  noites,  he  could  pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased, 
and  say  what  he  pleased  on  those  articles.  When 
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I  consider  all  that  Homer  says  of  the  isle  of  Lem¬ 
nos,  and  the  extensive  trade  it  carried  on,  both  with 
Phoenicia,  (Iliad,  xxiii.  v.  743.)  and  with  the  Greek 
army  before  Troy,  (v.  Iliad,  1.  vii.  v.  467 — 475, 
and  1.  xxi.  v.  40.),  I  am  amazed  to  see  the  more 
modem  poets  represent  that  habitation  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Philoctetes  as  an  island  totally  desolate 
and  uninhabited. 

Aug.  10th.] — I  reviewed  only  the  first  hundred 
lines  of  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad.  The 
sullen  grief  into  which  Achilles  sinks,  is  not  less  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  character,  than  his  violent  rage  in  the 
preceding  books.  The  apparition  of  Patroclus  is 
the  opening  of  a  new  world,  of  Homer’s  creation. 

1 1th.] — I  reviewed  the  next  two  hundred  lines 
of  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad.  This  day 
I  finished  the  Memoires  d’Anne  d’Autriche ,  par 
Madame  de  Motteville ,  one  of  her  greatest  favou¬ 
rites.  They  are  written  in  a  natural,  unaffected 
style;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  author’s  sincerity, 
that  though  she  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  her 
mistress,  the  candour  with  which  she  relates  facts 
shews  us  Anne  of  Austria  as  she  really  was;  a 
proud  and  silly  woman,  who  abandoned  herself  to 
a  favourite  out  of  indolence,  supported  him  through 
obstinacy,  and  began  at  last  to  hate  him,  when  he 
began  to  affect  an  independence.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  period  of  history  for  which  we  have  better 
materials  than  for  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  fashion  of  memoir-writing  was  very  prevalent, 
and  many  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  have  left  us 
accounts,  both  of  those  troubles  and  of  their  secret 
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springs.  The  character  of'the  French  nation,  nei¬ 
ther  soured  by  religion  nor  constrained  by  slavery, 
appears  with  freedom  and  boldness;  brave  and  in¬ 
constant;  obsequious  to  the  ladies;  treating  the 
greatest  events  with  a  careless  gaiety ;  running  into 
civil  wars  without  principle,  and  supporting  them 
without  rancour  or  cruelty.  None  of  these  wars 
ever  were  founded  on  any  settled  plan  of  liberty ; 
the  princes  and  the  noblesse  made  it  only  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  (as  they  commonly  did)  advantageous 
conditions  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  honest  part 
of  the  parliament  were  affected  only  by  present 
evils,  and  thought  only  of  temporary  reliefs.  They 
inveighed  against  a  new  tax,  and  demanded  the 
removal  of  a  disagreeable  minister.  The  only  law 
of  a  durable  kind  which  they  ever  planned,  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  Habeas  Corpus  bill ;  that  every  pri¬ 
soner,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  his  confinement, 
should  be  interrogated  by  the  parliament  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  crime.  But  they  supported  this  salu¬ 
tary  proposal  very  feebly ;  suffered  the  ministry  to 
extend  the  term  to  six  months,  and  at  last  neglected 
it  so  far  as  not  to  have  it  ratified  by  the  peace  of 
Ruel.  V.  MSmoires,  tom.  ii.  p.  139-  337-  363.  and 
tom.  iii.  p.  51,  & c.  These  M6moires  are  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  1723,  in  five  volumes  12mo. 

August  12th.] — I  reviewed^,  the  remaining  six 
hundred  lines  of  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad. 
It  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages : 
the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus 
contain  a  great  variety  of  both  their  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  customs,  related  with  a  clearness  and  a  cir- 
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cumstantialness  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  a 
true  commentator.  Indeed,  the  more  I  read  the 
ancients,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  the  originals 
are  our  best  commentators.  In  this  article  of  an¬ 
cient  gymnastics  (for  instance),  when  I  have  read 
with  care  Homer,  Pausanias,  and  some  few  more 
ancients,  M.  Burette  has  little  to  teach  me,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  what  lie  may  have  picked  up  from 
some  obscure  passages  of  some  obscure  lexicogra¬ 
pher.  What  I  say  is  not,  however,  to  proscribe 
the  use,  but  to  re  train  the  abuse,  of  modern  critics. 
As  to  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  twenty- third 
book,  they  are  great  and  various.  I  know  of  few 
better  proofs  of  the  fertility  of  Homer’s  invention, 
than  the  variety  of  natural  incidents  which  he  has 
introduced  into  the  chariot-race.  That  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Antilochus  is  beautiful  in  the  manners. 
I  wish  that  I  could  say  as  much  of  the  quarrel  of 
Idomeneus  and  Ajax.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
chariot-race  bears  no,  proportion  to  the  rest,  which 
indeed  appears  to  a  disadvantage,  both  by  being 
placed  after  it  and  a  little  etranglL 
Aug.  1 3th.] — I  read  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  i — 3b  1..  We  returned  to  Beriton.  I  read 
the  reign  of  King  James  I.  in -Hume’s  first  volume 
of  the  Stuarts,  with  a  view  to  Raleigh;  and  after¬ 
wards  perused  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil,  and  the 
system  of  Warburton  upon  it,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Divine  Legation,  and  found  many  things  to 
say,  to  explain  the  one  and  destroy  the  other. 

14th.] — I  think  it  was  pretty  well  to  read  the 
twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  36 1 — 4 57,  con- 
vol.  v.  r  sidering 
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sideling  I  was  out  from  seven  in  the  morning  ta 
ten  at  night. 

Aug.  15th.] — I  read  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  v.  467 — 805,  the  end;,  and  reviewed  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  it.  The  saving  Hector’s 
body,  and  the  appeasing  Achilles’s  wrath;  seemsto 
be  the  great  object  both  of  heaven  and  earth,  ex¬ 
cepting  of  the  implacable  Juno.  Indeed,  the  great 
attention  of  the  gods  towards  Achilles,  seems  ra¬ 
ther  a  fear  of  offending,  than  a  desire  of  favouring 
him.  The  last  sentiment  would  exalt  the  hero, 
the  first  would  debase  the  gods,:  and  be  highly  ri¬ 
diculous  even  in  the  Pagan  mythology.  I  like¬ 
wise  read  in  Bayle  the  articles  of  Achillea ,  Achilles , 
Ajax  Telamon,  Ajax  Oileus,  Alcinous,  Andromache , 
Amphitryon ,  and  Alcmena ;  all,  excepting  Achil-. 
les,  very  short  ones.  Bayle  is  as  exactly  circum¬ 
stantial  in  these  important  trifles,  as  Mezeriac  him¬ 
self.  How  could  such  a  genius  employ  three  or 
four  pages,  and  a  great  apparatus  of  learning,  to 
examine  whether  Achilles  was  fed  with  marrow 
only ;  whether  it  was  the  marrow  of  lions  and 
stags,  or  that  of  lions  only,  &c.  ?  Bayle  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  esteem  Homer. 

16th.]— I  reviewed  the  remaining  six  hundred 
lines  of  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  book  of  the 
Iliad.  The  interview  of  Achilles  and  Priam  is  (in 
my  opinion)  superior  to  any  part  of  the  Iliad.  It 
is  at  once  the  coup  de  theatre  and  the  tableau  of 
Diderot.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  coup  de 
thhatre  than  the  unhappy  monarch,  who  appears 
at  once  in  the  enemy’s  camp  and  at  the.  feet  of  the 
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murderer  of  his  son.  At  the  same  time  the  various 
passions  and  the  fine  philosophy  that  distinguishes 
the  conversation  between  them,  form  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  tableau . 

I  have  at  last  finished  the  Iliad.  As  I  undertook 
it  to  improve  myself  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
I  had  totally  neglected  for  some  years  past,  and  to 
which  I  never  applied  myself  with  a  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  I  must  give  a  reason  Avhy  I  begun  with  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  that  contrary  to  Le  Clerc’s  advice.  I  had 
two,  1st,  As  Homer  is  the  most  ancient  Greek 
author  (excepting  perhaps  Hesiod)  who  is  now  ex¬ 
tant;  and  as  he  was  not  only  the  poet,  but  the 
lawgiver,  the  theologian,  the  historian,  and  the 
philosopher,  of  the  ancients,  every  succeeding  wri¬ 
ter  is  full  of  quotations  from,  or  allusions  to,  his 
writings,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand, 
Avithout  a  previous  knowledge  of  them.  In  this 
situation,  was  it  not  natural  to.  follow  the  ancients 
themselves,  who  always  begun  their  studies  by  the 
perusal  of  Homer?  £dly,  No  writer  ever  treated 
such  a  variety  of  subjects.  As  eveiy  part  of  civil, 
military,  or  economical  life  is  introduced  into  his 
poems,  and  as  the  simplicity  of  his  age  allowed 
him  to  call  every  thing  by  its  proper  name,  almost 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  com¬ 
prised  in  Homer.'  I  have  so  far  met  with  the  suc-r 
cess  I  hoped  for,  that  I  have  acquired  a  great  fa¬ 
cility  in  reading  the  language,  and  treasured,  up  a 
very  great  stock  of  words.  What  I  have  rather 
neglected  is,  the  grammatical  construction  of  them, 
and  especially  the  many  various  inflexions  of  the 
,  R  £  verbs. 
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verbs.  In  order  to  acquire  that  dry,  but  neces>' 
sary  branch  of  knowledge,  I  propose  bestowing' 

,  some  time  every  morning  on  the  perusal  of  the: 
Greek  Grammar  of  Port  Royal,  as  one  of  the  best 
extant.  I  believe  that  I  read  nearly  one  half  of 
Homer  like  a  mere  schoolboy,  not  enough  master 
of  the  words  to  elevate  myself  to  the  poetry.  The 
remainder  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  made  many  observations  on  them. 
Some  I  have  inserted  here,  for  the  rest  I  shall  find 
a  proper  place.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that 
Homer’s  few  faults  (for  some  he  certainly  has)  are 
lost  in  the  variety  of  his  beauties.  I  expected  to 
have  finished  him  long  before.  The  dela}^  was 
owing  .  partly  to  the  circumstances  of  my  way  of 
life  and  avocations,  and  partly  to  my  own  fault  ; 
for  while  every  one  looks  on  me  as  a  prodigy  of 
application,  I  know  myself  how  strong  a  propen¬ 
sity  I  have  to  indolence. 

About  the  26th  or  33d  Olympiad,  Terpander  of 
Lesbos  composed  the  vopoi,  the  airs  or  tunes  proper 
for  singing  to  the  citliara  the  verses  of  Homer  in 
the  public  games.  See  the  Treatise  of  Plutarch  on 
Music,  with  the  Remarks  of  Burette,  in  the  Me- 
inoires  de  l’Acaddmie,  tom.  x.  p.  116,  213 — 224. 

Aug.  19th.] — As  my  books  were  not  comer 
and  Madame  de  Motteville  had  left  my  head  full 
of  Louis  the  XIVth  and  his  court,  I  took  in  hand 
my  friend  Voltaire’s  Sibcle  de  Louis  XIV.  It  will 
employ  some  few  leisure  hours,  and  will  afford  me 
great  entertainment. 

Once  more  in  possession  of  some  necessary 
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books,  I  returned  to  my  present  great  object,  the 
study  of  Homer;  but  before  I  proceed  to  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  I  determined  to  read  several  things  which 
might  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  him.  I 
read  this  morning,  Sir  John  Marshcnris  Canon  Chro- 
nicuSy  8$c.  p.433— 446,  edit.Franquer,  1696;  where 
he  treats  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  in  speaking 
of  the  first,  explains,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  is  to 
.be  found  in  the  ancients  concerning  his  country, 
age,  fate  of  his  writings,  and  progress  of  his  repu¬ 
tation.  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  blind  de¬ 
ference  which  he  pays  to  the  oracular  authority  of 
the  Parian  marble :  “  De  ed  re  agitur  (the  age  of 
Homer)  non  est  amplius  ambigendum.”  I  respect 
that  monument,  as  an  useful,  as  an  uncorrupt  mo¬ 
nument  of  antiquity;  but  why  should  I  prefer  its 
authority  to  that  of  Herodotus,  for  instance  ?  It  is 
more  modern,  its  author  is  uncertain.  'We  know 
not  from  what  sources  he  drew  his  chronology, 
nor  how  far  he  was  qualified  to  draw  it  properly. 
However,  as  to  the  age  of  Homer,  I  abide  by  his 
decision;  because  I  can  (whatever  diversity  ap¬ 
peared  to  Sir  John)  reconcile  it  with  several  of  the 
most  approved  authors.  That  learned  writer  did 
not  consider,  that  in  fixing  the  time  when  a  great 
man  flourished,  several  historians  may  differ  from 
one  another,  without  differing  from  truth ;  because 
they  fixed  it  from  different  eras  of  his  life.  In 
that  of  Fontenelle,  the  fixing  his  date  either  from 
his.  birth  (1657),  or  from  his  writing  the  Worlds 
(1686);  from  his  reception  into  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  (1691);  from  his  being  made  Secretary  to 
r  3  that 
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that  of  Sciences  (1699);  fr°m  his  resigning  that 
post  (1740);  from  his  death  (1757),  would  produce 
the  difference  of  a  century ;  so  that  we  may  esta¬ 
blish  for  a  rule  of  criticism,  that  when  these  diver¬ 
sities  do  not  exceed  the  natural  term  of  human 
life,  we  ought  to  think  of  reconciling,  and  not  of 
opposing  them.  In  this  instance,  five  of  the  most 
respectable  authorities  may  be  confined  within  the 
small  period  of  sixty-eight  years.  The  eldest 
Apollodorus,  who  places  Homer  250  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  A.  C.  934,  must  be  naturally  un¬ 
derstood  to  speak  of  his  birth :  Cornelius  Nepos, 
the  second,  whose  date  is  160  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  A.  C.  914,  of  the  time  when 
Homer,  then  twenty,  was  arrived  at  the  years  of 
manhood :  the  era  of  the  marbles  (643  years  before 
the  archontat  of  Diognetus)  A.  C.  907,  of  the  time 
when  Homer,  then  twenty-seven,  began  to  distin¬ 
guish  himself;  perhaps  when,  according  to  the 
Colophonian  tradition,  he  wrote  the  Margites,  his 
first  poetical  work.  When  Herodotus  places  Ho¬ 
mer  400  years  before  his  own  birth,  A.  C.  884,  he 
may  mean,  that,  being  then  fifty,  he  was  arrived 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  reputation,  and  perhaps 
wrote  the  Iliad.  Lastly,  if  Socibius,  the  Laconian, 
brings  him  down  to  the  last  year  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  Homer  might  then  die  aged  sixty-eight 
years,  A.  C.  866.  This  calculation  agrees  very 
well  with  the  vague  reckoning  of  Pliny  and 
Juvenal,  and  pretty  nearly  with  the  more  precise 
one  of , Velleius  Paterculus.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  writers,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate, 
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since  they  take  in  so  enormous  a  period  as  416 
years,  from  the  return  of  Heraclides,  A.  C.  1104, 
to  the  twenty-third  Olympiad,  A.  C.  688.  But 
besides  that  they  are  of  inferior  note,  the  great  diffe¬ 
rence  amongst  them  leaves  the  authority  of  each 
to  stand  singly  by  itself. 

Llikewise  began  to-day  a  Greek  life  of  Homer, 
or  rather  a  dissertation  upon  his  writings,  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  inserted  in  the  Opuscula  My¬ 
thological  Physica,  et  Ethica,  published  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  1688,  by  Mr .  Gale.  It  takes  up  p.  283— 
404  of  those  Opuscula.  As  I  intend  to  make  an 
abstract  of  it,  I  shall  only  say  here  that  I  read  p. 
283—303. 

Aug.  20th.]— I  read  the  Life  of  Homer ,  304 — 314. 
The  Greek  is  easy,  though  I  met  with  many  words 
of  the  only  species  (perhaps)  not  to  be  found  in 
Homer, — grammatical  and  metaphysical  terms, 
which  are  the  more  difficult  at  first,  because,  as 
they  are  all  metaphorical,  it  is  the  literal  meaning 
which  presents  itself  to  an  unexperienced  reader. 

21st.] — In  order  to  save  some  part  of  this  day 
for  study,  I  passed  the  evening  in  my  lodging,  and 
read  the  Life  of  Homer ,  p.  314—341. 

24th.] — I  read  the  Life  of  Homer ,  p.  341 — 357. 

27th.]— I  read  the  Life  of  Homer,  p.  387— 394. 

28th.]— I  finished  the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  I 
believe  that  Voltaire  had  for  this  work  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  has  seldom  enjoyed.  When  lie 
treats  of  a  distant  period,  he  is  not  a  man  to  turn 
over  musty  monkish  writers  to  instruct  himself. 
He  fpllows  some  compilation,  varnishes  it  over 
n  4  '  with 
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with  the  magic  of  his  style,  and  produces  a  most 
agreeable,  superficial,  inaccurate  performance. 
But  there  the  information,  both  written  and  oral, 
lay  within,  his  reach,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  consult  it.  Without  any  thing  of 
the  majesty  of  the  great  historians,  he  has  com¬ 
prised,  in  two  small  volumes,  a  variety  of  facts, 
told  in  an  easy,  clear,  and  lively  style.  To  this 
merit,  he  has  added  that  of  throwing  aside  all  tri¬ 
vial  circumstances,  and  choosing  no  events,  but 
such  as  are  either  useful  or  entertaining.  .  His  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  every  article  in  a  distinct  chapter 
I  think  vicious  :  as  they  are  all  connected  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  and  as  they  are  often  the  cause  of  each 
other,  why  separate  them  in  history?  The  first 
volume  is  much  less  interesting  than  the  second ; 
arts  and  manners  were  a  subject  almost  untouched ; 
hut  so  many  writers  ,had  exhausted  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  Lewis  the  XIVth’s  reign,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  add  any  thing  new,  especially  in  so 
confined  an  abridgment.  Besides,  those  detached 
particulars  wanted  less  that  art  of  narrating, 
which  Voltaire  never  possessed,  with  all  his  other 
talents :  I  mean  in  prose,  for  there  are  some  very 
fine  narrations  in  his  tragedies.  That  of  Isjnene, 
in  the  last  act-  of  Merope,  is  equal  to  the  famous 
ones  of  Racine.  As  to  his  hero,  I  think  that  he 
performed  great  actions  without  being  a  great 
man.  France,  notwithstanding  his  wars  and  per¬ 
secutions,  ought  never  to  forget  him.  But  when 
Cond6,  Turenne,  Vauban,  Louvois,  Colbert,  &c. 
have  claimed  their  share  of  fame,  ,  little  more  will 
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remain  to  the  monarch,  than  the  having  chosen 
and  employed  those  great  men  :  I  can  hardly  add 
that  of  persisting  in  his  choice.  A  prince,  diffi¬ 
dent  or  inconstant,  may  claim  great  merit  for  hav¬ 
ing  persisted  in  a  good  choice.  A  monarch,  proud, 
vain,  or  obstinate,  is  only  to  be  praised  if  he  re¬ 
nounces  a  bad  one.  And  every  one  must  know 
to  what  a  degree  Lewis  carried  those  last-mentioned 
qualities. 

Sept.  3d.] — I  returned  to  the  Life  of  Homer, 
and  read  p.  394  404,  the  end. 

4th.] — I  reviewed,  but  in  a  cursory  manner,'  the 
Life  of  Homer,  without  having  so  exalted  an  idea 
of  it  as  Mr.  Gale,  who,  like  a  true  editor,  calls  it 
Liber  Aureus.  I  think  it  a  valuable  piece,  .written 
with  art,  and  containing  many  ingenious,  and 
some  useful  observations  upon  Homer.  I  then 
began  to  look  into  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Port 
Royal,  that  learned  society  which  contributed  so 
much  to  establish  in  France  a  taste  for  just  reason¬ 
ing,  simplicity  of  style,  and  philosophical  method. 
I  began,  contrary  to  the  general  method,  with  the 
verbs,  and  read  with  attention  the  first  chapter,  of 
the  third  book,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
prieties  of  the  verb.  I  think  that  method  the  most 
natural  and  philosophical  which  begins  with  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  or  the  action  or  passion  of 
the  body,  and  thence  passes  to  foreign  objects. 

5th.] — I  read  the  second  chapter  of  the.  third 
book,  which  treats  of  the  characteristic  letter,  and 
the  termination  of,  verbs  ;  and  to  impress  the  seve¬ 
ral  modifications  of  the  active  verb  upon  my.  me¬ 
mory, 
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mory,  I  copied  them  out,  I  finished  to-day  every 
thing  in  the  Bibliothkque  Choisie ,  relative  to  Eras¬ 
mus,  viz.  tom .  vo.  p.  379 — 397 ;  tom.  v.  p.  14.5 — 
283;  tom.  vi.  p.  1—238  ;  tom.  ocii.  p.  1—57.  The 
first  and  last  are  very  good  reflections,  and  exact 
judgments,  upon  Erasmus’s  works,  but  are  too 
short :  the  others  are  long  extracts  of  his  epistles, 
which,  translated  in  a  very  bad  style,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  method,  have  neither  the  agrkmens  of  ori¬ 
ginal  letters,  nor  the  merit  of  a  complete  life. 
When  I  had  finished  them,  (according  to  a  maxim 
I  have  laid  down  elsewhere,)  1  began  Vie  d’Erasme, 
par  M.  de  Burigny ;  and  so  preferred  the  suite  of 
my  ideas  to  that  of  my  books. 

Sept.  6th.]— I  read  the  Grammar,  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
which  treats  of  the  augmentation,  both  syllabic 
and  temporal. 

7th.] — I  read  the  Grammar,  1.  iii.  c.  4 — 14.  I 
saw  the  various  forms  into  which  every  verb 
changes  itself,  from  the  indicative  to  the  partici¬ 
ple,  and  from  the  present  to  the  second  perfect. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  chain  has  too  many  links,  as 
well  as  groundless  exceptions  without  number; 
but  this  last  is  the  vice  of  all  languages,  none  of 
which  have  been  the  work  of  reason. 

8th.] — In  the  evening  I  found  means  to  look 
over,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  passive  and  middle 
moods  of  the  barytone  verbs  in  «.  They  depend 
so  much  upon  the  active,  that  when  one  has  a 
clear  idea  of  it,  the  genealogy  is  very  easy  to  fol¬ 
low.  I  now  see  clearly  the  advantage  of  paying 
little  attention  to  the  Grammar,  till  you  have  made 
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some  progress  in  the  language.  Instead  of  having 
both  precepts  and  examples  to  learn,  I  need  attend 
only  to  the  general  rules  of  what  I  "have  already 
seen  in  a  variety  of  particular  instances.  It  is  exa¬ 
mining  the  map  of  a  country  through  which  I  have 
before  travelled. 

Sept.  9th.]— I  looked  more  closely  into  the  passive 
and  middle  moods  of  the  barytones  in  w.  If  the 
mx  media  is  not  very  useful  and  ingenious,  it  is 
highly  ridiculous. 

10th.] — I  read  the  Greek  Grammar,  1.  iii.  c.  21 
— 27,  containing  a  very  clear  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumflex  verbs  in  u,  and  of  the  rules  by  which  they 
contract  themselves. 

11th.] — I  read  the  Greek  Grammar,  1.  iv.  c.  1 
' — 5,  which  treats  of  the  regular  verbs  in  pi.  I  ap¬ 
prove  extremely  of  the  intention  of  M.  M.  de  Port 
Royal,  who,  to  simplify  things  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  have  reduced  the  thirteen  conjugations  of  the 
Greek  grammar  to  two,  or  rather  to  three.  But 
the  variety  of  these  conjugations  is  so  great,  and 
the  differences  so  real,  that  the  ancient  division 
was,  perhaps,  clearer,  in  having  many  rules  with 
few  exceptions,  than  the  modern  ones  of  few  rules 
and  many  exceptions.  For  instance,  in  explaining 
the  barytone  conjugations  in  «,  there  is  hardly  a 
tense  without  exceptions  for  the  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  liquids.  At  least  I  would  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  conjugation  for  them.  Another  defect  I  have 
observed  is,  the  example  they  have  fixed  on  for 
the  barytone  conjugation.  1.  They  pitch  upon 
the  verb  tiw,  aind  make  use  of  it  in  their  table ;  but 
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when  they  come  to  the  detail  of  the  moods  and 
tenses,  they  then  employ  tutttw.  This  alteration 
destroys  the  unity  of  their  plan,  and  must  breed 
some  confusion;  especially  in  a  young  head.  2. 
They  boast  in  their  preface  of  having  chosen  (with 
Sanctius)  nu  as  a  very  simple  verb ;  but  I  own.  I 
think  the  choice  ill  judged.  The  great  object 
should  have  been  to  have  chosen  a  verb  perfectly 
regular,  every  one  of  whose  different  modifications 
should  have  been  the  example  of  the  general  rule, 
which  they  laid  down  for  that  mood  or  tense.  Ttw 
does  not  answer  that  character.  In  the  first  future 
passive  (for  instance),  according  to  the  general 
rule  *  of  changing  the  w  of  the  first  future  active, 
into  Tjo-wjuai,  tmtw  would  make  However, 

by  a  common  exception  of  the  verbs  in  u  pure,')'  it 
drops  the  <r  and  makes  only  n Uropou. 

To-day  I  began  the  small  but  valuable  treatise 
of  Longinus,  irtp»  TYOTS  in  the  variorum  edition  of 
Tollius,  printed  at  Utrecht ,  1694,  in  Mo.  ,  The 
edition  appears  to  be  a  very  complete  one.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  Greek  text  of  the  author,  with  a  Latin 
version  by  Tollius,  and  a  French  one  by  Boileau, 
with  the  notes  of  Robortellus,  Petra,  Portus,  Lang- 
basnius,  le  Fkvre,  and  Tollius  himself;  and  the 
French  ones  of  Boileau  and  Dacier,  I  read  the 
dedication  of  Tollius  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  present  monarch  ;  the  prefaces  of  Tol- 


*  V.  Nouvelle  Metliode,  1.  iii.  c.  1 6.  Reg.  52.  p.  182. 
f  V.  Nouvelle  Methode,  1.  iii.  c.  l6.  Except.  3.  p.  183, 
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lius,  tie  Petra,  Langbamius,  and  Boileau,  with  the 
list  of  Testimonial  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Longinus  himself.  Tollius,  though  a 
commentator,  was  a  man  of  taste  and  genius ; 
though  the  style  of  his' dedication  is  somewhat 
timid,  yet  there  are  pretty  thoughts  in  it.  He 
quibbles  a  little  about  Victoria  Elata ,  and  Fama 
P  hunger  a,  when  he  speaks  of  the  great  Elector ; 
but  his  compliment  upon  the  battle  of  Ferbelin  is 
just,  and  well  expressed.  When  I  reflect  on  the 
age  in  which  Longinus  lived,  an  age  which  pro¬ 
duced  scarcely  any  other  writer  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  posterity ;  when  real  learning  was  almost 
extinct,  philosophy  sunk  down  to  the  quibbles  of 
grammarians  and  the  tricks  of  mountebanks,  and 
the  empire  desolated  by  every  calamity,  I  am 
amazed  that  at  such  a  period,  in  the  heart  of  Syria, 
and  at  the  court  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  Longinus 
should  produce  a  work  worthy  of  the  best  and 
freest  days  of  Athens.  I  read  with  the  sincerest 
regret  the  titles  of  the  other  works  which  are  now 
lost ;  but  none  more  than  his  Odenathus.  I*  should 
have  seen,  though  probably  with  some  partiality, 
the  character  and  actions  of  that  great  man,  and  of 
the  greater  Zenobia,  who  both  (contrary  to  the 
other  tyrants)  proposed  less  making  themselves 
Roman  emperors,  than  detaching  the  East  from  the 
empire,  and  erecting  a  new  monarchy  upon  qlxite 
different  foundations. 

Sept.  12th.] — I  finished  the  first  chapter  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  with  Boileau’s  translation,  and  all  the  notes. 
The  Greek  is,  from  the  figurative  style,  and  bold 
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metaphors,  extremely  difficult :  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is  rather  too  difficult  for  me;  but  now  I  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  it,  jacta  est  alea ;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  redouble  my  application  to  understand 
him  correctly.  Is  it  vexation  at  those  difficulties, 
or  reason,  which  makes  me  wish,  that  in  the  room 
of  those  poetical  figures,  he  had  given  us  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  sublime  ?  Though  this  had  been  done 
by  Cascilius,  yet  it  was  still  necessary,  and  would 
have  taken  him  but  a  few  lines.  I  then  read  a  dis¬ 
sertation  of  M.  le  Clerc,  inserted  in  the  Biblio - 
theque  Ancienne  et  Moderne ,  tom.  v.  p.  237 — 290, 
sur  les  Verbs  moyens  des  Grecs.  As  it  is  (which  I 
did  not  know  at  first)  in  opposition  to  another  of 
M.  Kuster,  I  can  decide  nothing  about  the  dispute 
till  I  have  seen  that,  which  I  will  do  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  his  idea  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  He 
thinks  that  those  verbs,  as  distinct  from  the  active 
and  passive  ones,  are  made  use  of  by  the  pure  Attic 
writers  to  signify,  1 .  An  action  which  passes  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  agent,  such  as  thinking,  willing, 
&c.  2.  An  action  which,  though  exterior,  has  the 

agent  himself  for  the  object ;  such  as,  I  feed  my¬ 
self,  I  undress  myself,  &c.  M.  le  Clerc,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  denies  their  use,  but  even 
disputes  the  existence  of  the  vox  media  ;  which  he 
treats  as  a  corruption  only  of  the  active  and  pas¬ 
sive.-  As  to  the  pretended  difference  of  sound  and 
sense,  he  says,  that  the  first  are  not  greater  than 
many  occasioned  by  the  dialects,  or  by  poetical 
licences,  for  which  the  grammarians  have  never 
established  new  voices  or  moods :  that  by  M.  Kus- 
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teris  own  confession,  the  deponents  in  Latin,  and 
many  verbs  in  Greek,  have  an  active  signification, 
with  a  passive  termination,  without  belonging  to 
any  vox  media;  that  this  mystery  is  unknown  to 
the.  best  Greeks,  and  that  many  of  them  express 
those  actions  by  an  active  verb ;  nay,  sometimes  in 
the  . same  period  employ  an  active  and  middle  verb. 
This  he  illustrates  by  a  variety  of  examples. 

I  began  to-day  my  Extract  of  the  Life  of  Ho¬ 
mer ,  in  French,  and  wrote  the  first  folio  page,  with 
a  long  note. 

Sept.  14.] — I  read  the  second  chapter  of  Longi¬ 
nus ,  with  the  versions  and  notes  as  usual.  As  yet 
I  read  my  author  more  as  a  man  of  genius,  than  as 
a  man  of  taste  :  I  am  pleased  and  astonished  rather 
than  instructed.  I  observed  in  this  chapter  a 
licence  more  than  poetical,  into  which  the  Are  of 
his  imagination  hurried  him,  that. of  leaving  the 
reader  to  supply  one  part  of  a  first  comparison, 
whilst  he  hastens  to  a  second.  There  was  an 
hiatus  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which  Tollius  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican.  It  is 
amusing  to  peruse  the  conjectural  ,  supplements  of 
the  critics ;  how  various,  how  ingenious,  and  how 
distant  from  the  truth.  They  are  probably  often 
as  much  so,  though  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
confute  them  in  the  same  manner. 

15th.] — I  went  through  the  whole  series  of  the 
irregular  verbs  in  Greek.  Some  of  them  are  de¬ 
fective  by  the  want  of  some  particular  tenses  or 
persons ;  and  others  are  irregular,  as  forming  their 
tenses  not  from  their  own  natural  theme,  but  from 
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some  other  which  bears  some  affinity  with  it,  and 
is  commonly  either  derived  or  contracted  from  it. 
These  irregularities  are  necessary  to  be  known; 
but  we  should  be  cautious  of  erecting  them  too 
hastily  into  general  rules,  the  first  sort  especially ; 
where  the  supposed  defect  may  arise  only  from  the 
Greek  authors  now  extant  not  having  had  occasion 
to  employ  that  particular  modification  of  the  verb. 

Sept.  27th.] — I  have  not,  almost  this  fortnight,  set 
down  any  thing  in  the  literary  way.  Indeed,  I 
was  very  idle.  In  that  time,  I  went  through  only 
the  Life  of  Erasmus;  which  ought  only  to  have 
been  an  amusement,  and  not  to  have  broken  in 
upon  Longinus.  To-day  I  finished  the  Life  of 
Erasmus.  It  is  a  work  of  great  reading.  As  M. 
de  Burigny  proposed  connecting  with  his  history, 
a  general  account  of  the  sciences  and  religion  dur¬ 
ing  his  .time,  he  has  very  deeply  considered  his 
subject.  His  style  and  reflexions  are  suited  to  a 
man  of  sense  and  modesty,  who  neither  pretends 
to,  nor  possesses  the  least  share  of  genius.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  book  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  most 
fashionable  French  ones,  since  it  is  useful  without 
being  brilliant.'  If  we  consider  the  character  of 
Erasmus,  we  shall  be  immediately  struck  with  his 
extensive  erudition ;  and  that  heightened  by  two 
circumstances:  1.  That  he  was  scarcely  ever  fixed 
six  months  in  a  place  (excepting  at  Basil) ;  that  to 
this  wandering  life,  which  deprived  him  both  of 
books  and  leisure,  must  be  added,  a  continued  bad 
state  of  health,  and  the  constant  avocation  of  a 
vast  correspondence.  2.  That  his  learning  was  all 
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real,  and  founded  on  the  accurate  perusal  of  the 
ancient  authors.  The  numerous  editions  he  pub¬ 
lished  sufficiently  evince  it;  and  besides,  those 
convenient  compilations  of  all  sorts,  where  a  mo¬ 
dern  author  can  learn  to  be  a  profound  scholar  at  a 
very  small  expense,  dicf  not  then  exist;  every 
thing  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  originals  them¬ 
selves.  But  besides  this  learning,  which  was  com¬ 
mon  to  many,  Erasmus  possessed  a  genius  without 
which  no  writer  will  ever  descend  to  posterity ;  a 
genius  which  could  see  through  the  vain  subtleties 
of  the  schools,  revive  the  laws  of  criticism,  treat 
every  subject  with  eloquence  and  delicacy ;  some¬ 
times  emulate  the  ancients,  often  imitate  them,  and 
never  copy  them.  As  to  his  morals,  tliey  had  the 
poor  merit  of  being  regular.  In  the  nobler  part  of 
his  character  I  find  him  very  deficient.  Delicacy 
of  sentiment  he  had  none.  A  parasite  of  all  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  he  was  neither  ashamed  to 
magnify  their  characters,  by  the  lowest  adulation, 
nor  to  debase  his  own  by  the  most  impudent  soli¬ 
citations  to  obtain  presents  which  very  often  he 
did  not  want.  The  adventure  of  Eppendorf  is  an¬ 
other  proof  how  much  dearer  his  money  was  to 
him  than  his  character.  Notwithstanding  these 
faults,  never  man  enjoyed  a  greater  personal  con¬ 
sideration.  All  the  scholars,  and  all  the  princes  of 
Europe,  looked  upon  him  as  an  oracle.  Even 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  agreed  in  this.  If  we 
inquire  why  this  happened  to  him  rather  than  to 
some  other  great  men,  of  a  merit  equal,  and  per¬ 
haps  superior  to  Erasmus,  we  must  say  that  it  was 
L- V0L*  v«  s  owing 
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owing  to  the  time. when  he  lived;,  when  the  world 
awaking  from  a  sleep  of  a  thousand  years,  all 
orders  of  men  applied  themselves  to  letters  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  produced  in  them  the  highest 
esteem  and  >  veneration  for  one  of  their  principal 
restorers.  Besides,  as  the  general  attention,  from 
piety,  from  curiosity,  from  vanity,  and  from  interest, 
was  directed  towards  the  religious  disputes,  a  great 
divine  was  the  fashionable  character;  and  all  parties 
endeavoured  to  attract  or  to  preserve  him.  But  to 
which  of  those  parties  did  Erasmus  adhere  ?  His 
writings,  and  even  his  conduct,  were  often  equi¬ 
vocal.  The  Catholics  claim  him,  though  they 
acknowledge  that  he  was  often  indiscreet.  Le 
Clerc  challenges  him  for  the  Protestants,  though 
he  blames  him  for  not  professing  what  he  knew  to 
be  the  truth;  and  attributes  his  reserve  solely  to 
timidity  and  self-interest.  Erasmus  had  certainly 
exposed  all  the  grosser  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
worship  to  the  ridicule  of  the  public  ;  and  had  his 
free  opinion  been  taken,  I  believe  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  upon  most  of  the  contested  points. 
But  many  other  motives  might  restrain  him  from  a 
declaration.  He  was  always  persuaded,  that  any 
speculative  truths  were  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  practical  virtue  and  public  peace.  Be¬ 
sides,  many  considerations  might  often  make  him 
balance  as  to  those  truths ;  prejudices  of  education, 
the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  a  natural  inclina-  • 
tion  to  scepticism.  Add  to  all  this,  that  really 
disapproving  many  things  in  the  Protestant  com* 
munion,  though  more  in  the  Romish,  by  remain*- 
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ino*  in  the  loose  situation  of  a  man  who  was  unwil- 

f3 

ling  to  quit  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  could 
blame  many  things  in  it  with  freedom ;  whereas, 
had  he  deserted  it,  he  must  either  have  set  up  a 
standard  himself,  or  else  have  enlisted  blindly 
under  that  of  Luther  or  iEcolampodius.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  Erasmus,  who  could  see  through  much 
more  plausible  fables,  believed  firmly  in  witch¬ 
craft. 

Sept.  30th.] — I  began  the  Ciceronianus ,  and  read 

p.  1—80. 

Oct.  1  st.] — I  read  Ciceronianus ,  p.  80 — 230,  which 
finished  it ;  and  perused  47  pages  of  Extracts  from 
Erasmus’s  Letters,  which  related  to  it;  and  which 
turn  principally  upon  the  great  scandal  which  the 
comparison  between  Ascensius  Badius  and  the 
great  Budceus  had  given  in  France.  The  object 
of  this  dialogue  is  to  attack  some  blind  admirers 
and  copiers  of  Tully’s  style;  who,  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  formed,  especially  in  Italy,  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  sect,  of  which  the'"principal  leaders  were 
Bembo ,  Sadolet ,  and  Julius  Scaliger.  In  this  at¬ 
tack  he  employed  every  arm  both  oLargument  and 
pleasantry.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  in 
the  first,  Nosoponus  the  Ciceronian  is  introduced ; 
and  with  that  exquisite  species  of  humour,  of 
which  the  Let  Ires  Provinciates  offer  so  fine  a  spe¬ 
cimen,  ridicules  his  own  party  by  a  bare  exposition 
of  those  maxims  which  he  himself  venerated  and 
practised.  His  exclusive  devotion  to  Cicero,  his 
three  Indices,  his  never  writing  but  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  night,  his  employing  months  upon  a 
s  2  few 
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few  lines,  his  religious  caution  about  the  words* 
and  his  total  indifference  about  the  sense,  are  truly 
and  highly  comic.  In  the  second,  Erasmus  him* 
self  appears  under  the  name  of  Boulephorus  ;  and 
entering  into  a  great  detail,  establishes,  victori¬ 
ously,  that  Cicero,  though  worthy  of  our  attention 
and  imitation,  is  not  the  only  one  worthy  of  it ; 
that  so  servile  an  attachment  to  any  author,  de¬ 
stroys  all  freedom  and  originality  of  genius,  and 
produces  only  a  set  of  tame  writers,  who,  perhaps, 
will  copy  only  the  faults,  but  who  will  surely 
never  attain  to  the  perfections  of  their  great  model ; 
and  that  finally,  we  should  rather  endeavour  to  speak 
as  Cicero  would  do  if  he  lived  at  present,  than  as 
he  did  in  his  time  ;  that  since  words  are  made  for 
ideas,  and  not  ideas  for  words,  it  is  infinitely  more, 
reasonable  to  coin  new  words  to  express  a  variety 
of  things  unknown  to  Cicero,  than,  out  of  a  vain 
ambition  for  purity,  to  call  excommunication,  bi¬ 
ter  diet  io  aquee  et  ignis,  and  to  express  all  the  objects 
of  Christianity  by  the  terms  of  the  Pagan  rituals. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Ciceronians  laid 
themselves  very  open  to  ridicule,  were  it  only  by 
their  looking  on  Tully  not  only  as  the  best  but  as 
the  sole  model,  and  that  of  language  as  well  as  of 
eloquence.  In  a  polite  age,  in  which  a  language 
is  thoroughly  cultivated,  every  writer  who  is  a  man 
of  education,  of  letters,  and  of  taste,  speaks  nearly 
the  same  language;  and  very  often,  genius  and 
eloquence,  instead  of  being  companions  to  purity, 
are  enemies  to  it,  by  diverting  the  attention  to  no¬ 
bler  aims.  13ouhours  is  much  purer  than  either 
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Corneille  or  Bayle.  Why  therefore  should  we  ex¬ 
clude  all  other  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and 
confine  our  imitation  to  Tully  alone;  who  was  not 
a  native  of  Rome,  and  who,  from  the  fire  of  his 
imagination,  the  variety  of  his  occupations,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  his  writings,  could  not  always 
attend  nicely  to  his  expression.  Why  is  not  Cae¬ 
sar  (for  example)  as  safe  a  model?  A  Ciceronian 
must  believe  Cicero’s  own  account  of  him.  Caesar 
autem  rationem  adhibens,  consuetudinem  vitiosam 
et  corruptam  pura  et  incorrupt  &  consuetudine  emen- 
dat.  Itaque  .  .  ad  hanc  elegantiam  verborum  Lati- 

norum . adjungit  ilia  oratoria  ornamenta  di- 

cendi.  But  the  same  Ciceronian,  if  he  would  con¬ 
descend  to  admit  the  other  Latin  writers  of  that 
age  into  a  partnership  with  Tully,  would  be  much 
more  formidable  than  Nosoponus.  He  would  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  all  languages,  rules  and  analogies  are 
very  treacherous  guides ;  that  in  modern  tongues, 
we  see  them  give  way  every  day  to  custom.  That 
in  the  dead  oues,  that  custom  is  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  most  correct  writers  ;  and  that  when¬ 
ever  we  deviate  from  them,  w'e  risk  olfending 
against  the  idiom  of  the  language.  That  the  boldest 
moderns  did  not  cany  their  privilege  of  making 
new  terms  so  far  as  they  ought,  to  have  made  it 
really  useful,  since  they  express  many  modern  ones, 
by  very  loose  periphrases.  That  as  they  are 
themselves  still  fond  of  copying  and  alluding  to 
the  ancients,  the  writings  of  Erasmus  himself  are 
an.  incoherent  mixture  of  Roman  manners  and 
expressions  with  Batavian  ones;  a  mixture  not  less 
s  3  ridiculous 
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ridiculous  than  their  scrupulous  antique  idioim 
Perhaps  the  natural  conclusion  from  these  various 
difficulties,  where  either  freedom  or  correctness 
must  be  sacrificed,  was,  that  instead  of  that  un¬ 
grateful  labour  upon  a  dead  language,  it  would  be 
better  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  living  ones. 
But  this  conclusion  was  too  much  for  the  age  of 
Erasmus.  The  third  part  of  the  Dialogue,  which 
contains  Erasmus’s  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Latin  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
shews  great  learning;  but  his  judgments  are  too 
superficial,  and  not  so  much  varied  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  required.  The  style  of  the  Ciceroni - 
anus  itself  is  lively  and  easy;  but  the,  spirit  of  the 
Dialogue  is  but  indifferently  kept  up.  Nosopo- 
nus  makes  no  defence,  and  Hypologus  is  quite  a 
useless  personage. 

Oct.  2d.] — After  a  long  absence,  I  returned  at 
last  to  Longinus,  and  read  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters,  7 rspi  T'FOTS.  After  Longinus  had,  in  the 
two  former  chapters,  opened  his  design,  and  shewn 
that  though  the  true  sublime  is  a  gift  of  nature,  yet 
nature  may,  as  in  other  things,  be  assisted  by  art ; 
he  treats  of  two  vices  different  from  each  other, 
but  equally  apposite  to  it;  the  one  a  turgid  style 
and  inflated  figures,  springing  from  an  exuberance 
of  genius  or  a  vain  ambition:  the  other  a  frigid 
poor  labour  after  puns  and  little  affected  beauties. 
I  approve  very  much  of  this  inverted  method  of 
shewing  first  what  a  thing  is  not,  and  then  what  it 
is.  In  these  refined  inquiries  nothing  contributes 
more  to  assist  our  imagination  and  dispel  preju¬ 
dices. 
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dices.  I  likewise  admire  that  noble  freedom  with 
which  he  discovers  the  faults  of  those  heroes  them¬ 
selves,*  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

Oct.  3d.] — I  employed  my  morning  very  well, 
since  I  read  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters  of  Longinus.  The  two  first  are  in¬ 
considerable;  the  seventh,  in  which  he  points  out 
the  way  to  discover  the  true  sublime,  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  strong  feelings  rather  than  of  a  clear  head ; 
the  eighth  begins  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
subject,  and  points  out  five  sources  of  the  sublime. 
The  ninth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  first  of  these, 
(the  elevation  of  the  ideas,)  is  one  of  the  finest  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity.  Till  now,  I  was  acquainted 
only  with  two  ways  of  criticising  a  beautiful  pas¬ 
sage  :  the  one,  to  shew,  by  an  exact  anatomy  of  it, 
the  distinct  beauties  of  it,  and  whence  they  sprung; 
the  other,  an  idle  exclamation,  or  a  general  enco¬ 
mium,  which  leaves  nothing  behind  it.  Longinus 
has  shewn  me  that  there  is  a  third.  He  tells  me 
his  own  feelings  upon  reading  it ;  and  tells  them 
with  such  energy,  that  he  communicates  them.  I 
almost  doubt  which  is  most  sublime,  Homer’s  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Gods,  or  Longinus's  Apostrophe  to  Te- 
rentianus  upon  it.  The  chapter  concludes  with 
some  very  ingenious  observations  upon  the  different 
character  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Odyssey.  I  am 
sorry  to  criticise  such  a  chapter,  but  what  would 
Longinus  have  said,  had  another  made  his  observa¬ 
tion  upon  that  passage  of  Homer,  where  the  celestial 

*  0»  t%Mi.  Longin.  Tltft  p.  32.  Edit.  Toll.  * 
s  4  horses 
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horses  leap  at  one  bound  the  extent  of  the  visible 
horizon?  One  would  think,  says  he,  the  world 
could  not  have  afforded  space  for  such  another 
leap.  To  what  faculty  does  the  visible  horizon 
appear  above  half  the  world?  To  the  eyes  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  whole;  to  the  understanding,  and  even 
to  the  imagination,  a  very  small  part. 

Oct.  4th.] — I  read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Longinus 
p.  72 — 88.  Its  subject  is  but  obscurely  marked, 
and  appears  at  first  to  run  into  the  former.  The 
distinction  however  appears  to  be,  the  first  treats 
of  those  great  and  simple  ideas,  which  require  only 
to  be  fully  conceived  and  expressed;  the  second, 
of  such  ideas  as  though  not  sublime  in  themselves, 
may  be  rendered  so  by  the  artful  introduction  of 
accessory  circumstances.  But  I  hardly  think  that 
the  Ode  of  Sappho  was  a  proper  example.  It  may 
be  beautiful,  it  may  be  passionate;  but  surely  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  elevates  the  mind  ?  Longi¬ 
nus’s  own  characteristic  of  the  sublime.  This 

morning  Mr.  M . returned  my  visit,  and  stayed 

nearly  two  hours  with  me.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
great  proofs  of  his  taste  or  genius,  but  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  scholar,  and  a  very  communicative  one. 
Observing  I  had  only  Heeler ici  Lexicon ,  he  of¬ 
fered  me  Scapula  as  much  better,  and  sent  it  to  me 
in  the  evening.  It  is  in  fact  infinitely  more  copi¬ 
ous;  and  I  like  much  the  disposition  of  it  by  roots. 
It  gives  you  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  language,  by 
reducing  it  to  a  small  number  of  primitives ;  which, 
by  their  various  compositions,  produce  all  the  riches 
of  that  copious  tongue. 


Oct. 
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Oct.  5th.] — I  read  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chap¬ 
ters  of  Longinus,  p.  88 — 94.  They  treat  of  Amplifi¬ 
cation;  of  that  art  in  poetry  and  rhetoric  by  which 
things  are  made  to  appear  greater  than  they  really 
are.  Perhaps,  had  he  known  the  magnifying 
glasses,  he  would  have  said  that  the  merit  of  that 
art  was,  like  those  glasses,  to  increase  the  magni¬ 
tude,  but  preserve  the  proportions.  He  then  draws 
a  comparison  between  Cicero  (who  excelled  pecu¬ 
liarly  in  it)  and  Demosthenes ;  a  comparison  framed 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  and  with  a  candour  for 
the  Roman’s  merit  very  uncommon  in  a  Greek. 

11th.] — I  read  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  chapters  of  Longinus ,  p,  94 — 118.  The 
two  first,  which  treat  of  imitation,  are  true  pictures 
of  the  impetuQus  genius  of  the  author;  He  enters 
on  his  subject  by  a  quotation  from  Plato,  which  is 
very  remotely  connected  with  it.  Then,  though 
he  recommends  as  a  road  to  the  sublime,  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  great  ancients;  yet  imitation  is  too  lame 
a  practice  to  be  agreeable  to  him.  He  first  ex¬ 
tends  it  to  an  advice  to  us  to  consider  how  Homer 
or  Demosthenes  would  have  expressed  such  an 
idea,  not  how  they  would  express  any  one  :  then 
to  think  how  they  would  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  going  to  express  it ;  that 
is,  to  make  them  not  our  models,  but  our  judges; 
and  at  last,  disclaiming  all  particular  imitation,  he 
advises  us  only  to  catch  their  fire,  and  tb  imitate 
the  noble  confidence  with  which  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  fifteenth  chapter 
contains  some  fine  examples  of  poetical  figures, 

distinguishes 
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distinguishes  them  from  rhetorical  ones,  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  mistaken  taste  of  his  age  makes 
them  be  often  confounded. 

Oct.  12  th.] — I  read  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  p.  118 — 126.  He  speaks  of  the  phrase  and 
elocution.  This  is  his  third  source  of  the  sublime. 
The  pathos,  which  was  the  second,  he  has  almost 
totally  forgotten..  This  chapter  is  taken  up  chiefly 
by  the  example  of  the  famous  oath  of  Demosthenes ; 
by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Platese.  He  ex¬ 
amines  it  very  nicety,  discovers  all  the  art  and 
energy  of  it,  and  shews  how  much  it  differs  from  a 
similar  expression  of  the  comic  Eupolis.  If  the 
ninth  chapter  shews  Longinus  the  most  as  a  man 
-of  genius,  he  no  where  appears  a  more  excellent 
critic  than  in  this. 

14th.] — I  began  the  Colloquia  of  Erasmus,  and 
as  far  as  I  have  gone,  think  them  full  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

16th.] — I  read  several -chapters  of  M.  de  Tille- 
mont's  Histoire  des  Empereurs,  in  relation  to 
Longinus’s  Patrons  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  tom. 
iii.  p.  3;  94*7—952;  976,  977;  983—988;  1039 — 
1062;  and  1078 — 1082.  It  is  much  better  to  read 
this  part  of  the  Augustan  history  in  so  learned  and 
exact  a  compilation  than  in  the  originals,  who  have 
neither  method,  accuracy,  eloquence,  nor  chrono¬ 
logy.  I  think  them  below  the  worst  monkish 
chroniclers  we  have  extant.  We  may  observe  that 
Odenathus,  who  was  an  Arab,  began  to  shew  the 
superiority  of  his  brave  barbarians  over  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Romans ;  a  superiority  which  Mahomet  im¬ 
proved 
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proved  by  the  additional  spur  of  religion,  but 
which  he  did  not  create. 

Oct.  18th. — I  read  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second, 
twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and 
twenty-sixth  chapters  of  Longinus,  p.  126 — 154. 
He  continues  to  treat  of  the  various  kinds  of 
figures,  which,  when  properly  employed,  give 
force  and  beauty  to  the  discourse :  the  interroga¬ 
tion,  the  omission  of  copulatives,  the  mixture  of 
figures,  the  transpositions  of  ideas,  and  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  number  and  tense.  This  is  perhaps  the 
least  shining  part  of  his  book ;  as  it  is  the  more 
mechanical  part  of  criticism.  However,  Longinus 
enlivens  the  dulness  of  it,  by  the  magic  of  his 
style;  and  corrects  the  dryness  by  the  clearness 
of  his  reasons,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  distinc¬ 
tions.  I  shall  give  an  instance  of  each.  Speaking 
of  that  rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  writer,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  his  reader,  employs  the  second 
person,  he  himself  makes  use  of  it  in  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  manner,  in  animadverting  to  Terentianus 
upon  a  passage  of  Herodotus.*  The  second  is, 
where  treating  of  the  change  of  the  singular 
into  the  plural  he  distinguishes,  with  great 
justness,  between  those  words  which,  singular 
by  their  termination,  by  their  sense  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  plural,  without  any  effort  of,  or  effect 
upon,  the  imagination ;  and  those  which,  in  them¬ 
selves  strictly  singular,  are  magnified  and  multi- 


*  Longinus,  c.  xxvi.  p.  152. 
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plied,  when,  upon  certain  occasions,  they  are  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  plural.*  I  must  just  mention  a  mistake 
of  Tollius.  Herodotus  makes  use  of  the  words 
AaAoj?  Jpeirelim.  Tollius  owns  that  it  signifies  servis 
fugitivis ;  but  thinks  it  not  elegant  enough,  and 
therefore  renders  it  by  the  vague  expression  of 
servitutem  acerbissimam .f  However,  the  other 
has  certainly  more  elegance,  as'  well  as  truth  and 
propriety.  The  Ionians  had  revolted  from  the 
Persians ;  if  they  were  again  subdued,  they  would 
not  .  only  be,  as  before,  oppressed  like  slaves,  hut 
punished  as  fugitives. 

Oct.  19th.] — I  read  Longinus,  chapters  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  and  thirty,  p.  154 
— 168.  He  continues  his  enumeration  of  figurative 
expressions,  and  mentions  their  sudden  transition 
from  one  person  to  another,  of  which  the  poets 
and  orators  have  left  us  some  fine  examples.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  as  this  figure  is 
infinitely  violent  and  abrupt,  it  is  suitable  only  to 
the  strongest  passions,  and  therefore  commonly 
suits  better  the  poet’s  heroes  than  himself.  Lon¬ 
ginus  then  proceeds  to  the  periphrasis,  and  gives 
some  very  sensible  rules  about  it.  However,  he 
has  forgotten  to  observe,  that  though,  when  well 
employed,  this  figure  gives  light  and  grace  to  a 
discourse ;  yet  in  itself  it  is  an  enemy  to  the  sub¬ 
lime,  of  which  a  concise  expression  is  always  the 
best  vehicle.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  it, 


*  Longinus,  c.  xxiii.  p.  144. 
f  Ibid.  c.  xxii.  p.  142,  notasque  Toll,  in  loco, 
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we  must  say,  that  it  presents  the  idea  at  once,  gives 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  tediousness  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  language,  and  comes  the  nearest  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  thought.  In  the  thirtieth  chapter,  he 
enters  upon  the  choice  of  words,  which  he  has  laid 
down  as  the  fourth  source  of  the  sublime.  There 
appears  to  be  here  a  considerable  chasm. 

Oct.  20th.] — I  read  Longinus,  chapters  thirty- 
one,  thirty-two,  ^and  thirty-three,  p.  168 — 186. 
The  thirty-first  seems  to  be  very  defective;  how¬ 
ever  we  see  that  he  proves  that  the  common  ex¬ 
pressions,  when  introduced  properly,  have  often 
more  strength  and  meaning  than  more  elaborate 
ones.  I  believe  his  position  just,  and  his  examples 
from  Herodotus  explain  his  meaning  very  well ; 
but  I  think  that  from  Demosthenes  ill  chosen.  The 
idea  is  indeed  very  idiotic,  but  it  is  expressed  by  a 
very  uncommon  and  metaphorical  word.  The 
thirty-second  chapter  treats  of  the  multiplicity  of 
metaphors,  for  which  Longinus  is  a  great  advocate, 
and  admires  very  much  a  laboured  description  of 
the  human  body  by  Plato.  I  wish  I  could  admire 
it  too.  However,  as  Plato  has  certainly  faults, 
our  critic  examines  in  the  twenty- third  chapter, 
which  is  preferable,  a  sublimity  often  faulty,  or 
an  unblameable  mediocrity.  He  treats  his  subject 
with  an  eloquent  and  becoming  enthusiasm.  His 
decision  is  that  of  a  man  of  taste.  I  likewise  read 
a  Letter  of  Pliny  on  the  same  subject,  L.  ix.  Ep. 
26 ;  which  is  full  of  very  pretty  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
pressions.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  both 
these  great  writers ;  but  think  neither  of  them  has 
„  gone 
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gone  deep  enough.  I  take  the  reason  to  be,  not 
that  we  are  more  strongly  affected  with  beauties, 
but  that  we  are  longer  so :  the  pleasure  we  feel  in 
the  sensation  prolongs  it,  by  making  us  dwell  upon 
it  with  satisfaction ;  whereas  the  disgust  we  con¬ 
ceive  from  faults  shortens  the  sensation,  by  causing 
us  to  call  off  our  attention  immediately.  There 
are,  besides,  two  other  collateral  reasons,  but  I  take 
this  to  be  the  principal,  and  I  must  not  write  dis¬ 
sertations  in  my  journal. 

Oct.  21st.] — Last  night,  when  in  bed,  I  was 
thinking  of  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Nauze,  upon 
the  Roman  calendar;  which  I  read  last  year.*  This 
led  me  to  consider  what  was  the  Greek,  and  finding 
myself  veiy  ignorant  of  it,  I  determined  to  read  a 
short,  but  very  excellent  abstract  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
book  De  Cyclis,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Halley.t  It  is 
only  twenty-five  pages ;  but  as  I  meditated  it  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  verified  all  the  calculations,  it  was  a 
very  good  morning’s  work.  The  cycle  of  Meton 
had  for  its  object,  to  reconcile  the  course  of  the 
sun  with  that  of  the  moon,  which  it  accomplishes 
in  a  cycle  of  19  solar  years,  235  lunar  months,  and 
69<10  days.  The  years  should  be  regularly  twelve 
months,  and  the  months  thirty  days ;  but  as  the 
first  would  not  be  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
seven  menses  embolimi  in  the  third,  fifth,  eighth, 
eleventh,  thirteenth,  sixteenth,  and  nineteenth 
years  of  the  cycle;  and  as  the  second  would  be  too 

*  Vide  Journal,  August  25th  and  26th,  1761. 

•  t  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Dodwell. 
London ,  1715. 
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much,  3 10  months  are  cavi,  or  of  29  daj^s  only, 
which  is  determined  by  leaving  out  every  sixty- 
fourth  day.  The  first  cycle  begins  with  July  15th, 
Ant.  Chr.  432.*  To  reduce  them  to  the  Julian 
account,  you  must  observe  the  following  rule. 
Collect  the  number,  of  months  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  period ;  multiply  them  by  30 ; 
add  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in  the  current 
month;  divide  the  whole  number  by  64;  subtract 
the  quotient  from  it ;  add  as  many  times  6940  as 
there  have  been  complete  cycles,  with  the  constant 
number  196,  and  you  have  the  whole  number  of 
days  elapsed  since  the  1st  January,  Ant.  Chr.  434; 
which  number  you  may  easily  reduce  into  Julian 
years,  months,  and  days.  This  dissertation  gives 
me  a  very  clear,  and,  I  believe,  a  very  true  notion 
of  Meton’s  Attic  year.  As  to  that  of  Calippus,  it 
was  only  a  reformation  of  that  of  Meton,  who  had 
reckoned  the  solar  year  too  long  by  about  one  se¬ 
venty-sixth  of  a  day;  to  obviate  which,  he  added 
another  dies  exempt  ilis ;  but  as  it  is  at  the  end  of 
his  period  of  76  years,  we  need  pay  no  attention  to 
it  in  our  calculations :  otherwise  it  is  the  same 
months  regular  and  embolimi ,  and  the  same  dies 
exemptilis .  We  must  only  observe  two  differences 
in  our  reductions  of  it.  3.  That  instead  of  196 
days  to  be  added,  there  are  552  always  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted,  being  the  number  of  days  between  the  1st 
July,  Ant.  Chr.  330,  when  the  cycle  begins,  and 
January  1st,  328,  being  the  first  after  Bissextile. 

*  It  was  the  first  after  the  Bissextile. 

In- 
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Indeed,  to  perform  the  reductions  exactly,  w£ 
ought  to  have  all  our  dates  in  olympiads  or  ar- 
cliontats,  compared  with  years  of  the  cycles ;  but 
if  we  meet  with  any  modern  author  who  reckons 
by  Julian  years  anticipated,  we  may  venture  (after 
subtracting  his  number  from  432*)  to  look  upon 
the  last  year  of  it  as  complete,  if  the  date  fall  into 
the  six  first  Attic  months,  or  as  commenced  only 
into  one  of  the  last  six.  Should  we  be  mistaken, 
which  may  happen,  our  calculation  itself  will  dis¬ 
cover  our  error.  I  say  the  same  of  the  cycle  of 
Calippus.  2.  In  the  last  mentioned  cycle  we  need 
attend  only  to  the  current  one,  and  pay  no  attem 
tion  to  those  that  are  complete,  as  every  cycle  an¬ 
swers  exactly  to  76  Julian  years.  I  cannot  say  I 
received  the  same  satisfaction  as  to  the  Macedonian 
calendar.  Far  from  being  supported  by  the  ne¬ 
cessary  proofs,  Mr.  Dodwell’s  opinion  is  not  even 
clearly  laid  down.  Dr.  Halley  owns  himself, 
that  there  are  great  disputes  about  the  order  of 
their  months,  and  the  time  when  their  year  began. 
I  know,  besides,  that  there  is  another  very  preva¬ 
lent  system  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who  makes  the 
Macedonian  year  not  luni-solar,  but  solar.  I  must, 
therefore,  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  have  seen 
Mr.Dodwell  de  Cyclis,  and '  Usher  de  veteri  Anno 
Macedonian  et  Asianorum  solari .  As  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  year,  M.  de  la  Nauze  is  still  my  master. 


*  If  he  reckons  by  years  before  Christ,  the  reduction  would  be 
very  easy. 
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Oct.  23d.]— Continuing  my  study  and  medi¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek  calendar,  I  resolved  to  verify 
some  remarkable  date.  I  immediately  recollected 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  fought  eleven  days  after  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  that  happened  on  the  14th  of  the  month 
Baedremion.  This  eclipse  answers  to  the  20th  of 
September,  Ant.  Chr.  33 1 .  The  battle  was  fought, 
therefore,  the  1st  of  October.  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  Dodwelfs  system,  the  25th  of  Baedremion  an¬ 
swers  exactly  to  that  day.  This  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  in  its  favour.  The  calculation,  though 
sure,  is  however  so  tedious,  that  I  wish  some  way 
could  be  thought  of  to  shorten  it.  I  could  con¬ 
struct  a  table,  in  which,  marking  the  olympiads, 
the  archontats,  the  years  of  the  cycle,  and  the 
month  and  day  of  the  Julian,  the  beginning  of 
each  answers  to  *  *  *  The  dies  exemptilis 
would  be  the  most  troublesome,  as  being  not  fixed 
to  any  months  or  years,  but  running  regularly 
through  the  cycle.  However,  by  some  trials  I 
made,  I  found  I  could  manage  them. 

24th.]— I  read  Longinus,  chapters  thirty-four, 
thirty-five,  thirty-six,  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine,  forty,  and  forty-one,  p.  1 86—222.  Our 
author  continues  his  comparison  of  the  sublime 
often  faulty,  and  the  mediocrity  always  irrepre- 
hensible,  in  the  three  first.  His  characters  of 
Hyperides  and  Demosthenes  are  finely  marked. 
He  expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  various  merits 
of  Hyperides,  and  distinguishes  them  by  epithets 
always  just  and  always  different,  which  display 
vol.  v.  t  both 
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both  his  own  penetration,  and  the  accurate  fertility 
of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  ;  but  all  these 
encomiums  are  only  garlands,  which  make  him  a 
victim  worthier  the  object  of  his  divinity,  Demos¬ 
thenes;  who,  inferior  in  every  other  respect  to 
Hyperides,  surpasses  him  infinitely  by  those  sub¬ 
lime  and  terrible  beauties  with  which  his  writings 
abound.  This  chapter  gives  perhaps  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  sublime  than  any  other  in  Longinus ;  since  it 
is  not  only  distinguished  from  the  faults  which  are 
contrary  to,  but  likewise  from  the  beauties  which 
are  different  from  it.  B.ut  still  this  is  not  enough. 
I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  explain  the  fine  poetical 
comparisons  of  the  thirty-fifth  chapter,  and  to  give 
a  better  reason  than  Longinus  does,  why  the  rule, 
that  greatness  is  preferable  to  exactness,  does  not 
hold  good  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  poetry.  In 
the  thirty-seventh  I  agree  with  Le  Fevre  and 
Dacier,  that  the  common  reading  of  Herodotus  is 
highly  absurd ;  but  if  Longinus  could  praise  that 
absurdity,  why  might  not  Herodotus  write  it?  In 
the  thirty-eight  chapter  he  enters  upon  his  fifth 
source  of  the  sublime,  the  arrangement  of  words. 
We  see  something,  though  a  small  part,  of  the  at¬ 
tention  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the  harmony  of 
their  periods.  That  not  satisfied  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ear,  they  had  established  for  prose  a 
measure  of  dactyles  and  spondees,  less  exact,  but 
more  varied  than  in  verse;  by  which,  without 
confining  themselves  to  the  precise  form  of  feet, 
they  could  render  the  whole  period  abrupt  or  flow¬ 
ing,  slow  or  precipitate.  In  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
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first  he  blames  the  affectation  of  giving  every 
period  the  same  cadence ;  or  of  making  the  periods 
too  short,  and  disjointed  from  each  other 

October  25th.] — I  read  Cicero  in  Orator .  C.  63 
—66,  in  relation  to  the  harmony  of  prose.  Al¬ 
though  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  perhaps  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  it  as  the  Greek,  yet  we  may  discover 
how  attentive  the  Romans  were  to  it.  The  end 
was  to  give  to  prose  an  harmony  equivalent,  but 
not  similar  to  verse.  The  means  employed  were, 
1.  To  consider  syllables  abstracted  from  feet,  and 
to  make  long  or  short  ones  prevail  in  a  period  in 
the  degree  and  manner  they  chose.  Thus,  in  the 
famous  passage  of  Demosthenes,  we  hear  the 
sound  of  dactyles,  or  of  something  still  more  rapid ; 
since  out  of  twenty-nine  syllables,  twenty-one  are 
short.  2.  The  ancient  metre  has  this  advantage 
over  ours,  that  in  modern  tongues  the  harmony 
consists  only  in  the  composition  of  a  verse,  or  at 
least  of  a  hemistich  ;  whereas,  if  you  take  an  ancient 
verse  to  pieces,  the  feet  of  which  it  is  composed 
give  you,  by  their  peculiar  and  distinct  harmony, 
disjecta  membra  poetcE.  The  great  variety  of  these 
feet  furnished  the  orators  with  innumerable  ways 
of  harmonizing  their  periods,  without  ever  devi¬ 
ating  into  verse.  I  likewise  read  Longinus,  chap¬ 
ters  forty-two  and  forty-three,  which  finished 
him.  The  forty-second  contains  some  examples 
of  fine  descriptions,  degraded  by  one  or  two  low 
words.  In  the  last  chapter  of  this  small,  but  va¬ 
luable  treatise,  Longinus  examines  the  reason  why 
no  sublime  writers  were  to  be  found  in  his  age. 

t  2  He 
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He  treats  this  question  (which,  taken  in  the  ut^ 
most  latitude,  is  perhaps  a  Gordian  knot)  with 
more  eloquence  than  accuracy.  It  is,  however, 
worth  remarking,  that  he  still  continues  to  enforce 
his  precept  by  his  example.  He  appears  pretty 
plainly  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  true  sub¬ 
lime,  especially  in  eloquence,  could  never  belong 
to  slaves;  and  that  it  could  be  found  only  in  ge¬ 
niuses  nursed  under  a  popular  government,  whose 
writings  breathed  the  same  liberty  as  their  actions. 
These  ideas  are  noble,  and  perhaps  true ;  but  they 
were  too  harsh  for  the  court  of  Palmyra.  Longi¬ 
nus  was  forced  to  enervate  them,  not  only  by  the 
term  Amcaorarv,  which  he  takes  care  to  apply 
twice  to  the  present  despotism ;  but  by  employing 
the  stale  pretence  of  putting  his  own  thoughts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  nameless  philosopher.  I  read 
on  the  same  question  Seneca,  Epist.  cxiv.  p.  646 — 
651;  Edit.  Lips,  apud  Plantin.  He  considers  it 
in  another,  and,  I  think,  a  better  light  than  Longi¬ 
nus.  Both  attribute  the  decay  of  taste  to  luxury 
and  its  attendant  vices ;  but  the  Greek,  considering 
them  almost  as  passive,  thinks  that  they  only  ex¬ 
tinguish  all  emulation  and  application;  while  the 
Roman  looks  upon  them  as  very  active,  by  accus¬ 
toming  our  taste  to  relish  only  the  tricks  of  novelty 
and  affectation,  and  to  despise  genuine  and  simple 
eloquence.  The  character  of  Maecenas  is  a  fine 
caricature.  How  different  is  he  from  the  Maece¬ 
nas  of  Virgil  and  Horace!  As  to  Longinus  in 
general,  after  what  I  have  observed  upon  almost 
every  chapter,  I  have  little  left  to  say.  It  is  certainly 
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a  fine  performance;  the  style  is  faulty  only  by 
being  rather  too  poetical  for  a  didactic  work.  In 
general,  I  should  adopt  most  of  his  decisions  ;  only 
I  think  that  for  want  of  having  a  clear  idea  of  the 
sublime,  he  has  sometimes  blamed  passages  for 
being  deficient  in  that  respect,  or  praised  them  for 
excelling  in  it,  whose  nature  and  design  neither 
had,  nor  required,  that  kind  of  beauty.  I  could 
likewise  have  wished  that  Longinus  had  not  always 
confined  himself  to  single  passages,  but  had  pointed 
out  that  sublime  which  results  from  the  choice 
and  general  disposition  of  a  subject.  I  think  that 
Longinus  shews  real  taste  and  genius,  by  his  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  sallies  of  a  warm  imagination,  and 
by  his  severity  to  the  prettinesses  of  the  art;  though, 
like  most  men  of  genius  who  possess  more  force 
and  elevation  than  delicacy,  he  may  sometimes 
have  confounded  refinement  and  affectation.  As 
to  his  commentators,  Langbsenius  is  ostentatiously 
pedantic,  and  learnedly  absurd;  Le  Fevre  is,  as 
usual,  vain,  bold,  and  ingenious;  the  notes  of  Tol- 
lius  are  full  of  taste,  good  criticism,  and  real  eru¬ 
dition.  There  are  a  number  of  corrupted  passages 
in  Longinus,  which,  by  the  help  of  manuscripts, 
or  from  his  own  conjectures,  he  lias  restored  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

October  26th.] — I  intended  to  have  composed  a 
long  abstract  of  that  Greek  Life  of  Homer,  which 
I  finished  September  the  fourth,  and  actually  wrote 
a  page  of  it;  but  other  things  intervening,  I  went 
no  further.  As  it  is  now  too  late,  I  shall  take  this 
occasion  of  giving  a  short  account  of  it.  Its  title 
t  3  is 
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is  improper  enough;  after  ail  history  of  Homer, 
comprised  in  a  few  lines,  and  full  of  blunders,  the 
author  proceeds  to  his  main  design,  which  was  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  art  or  science  of  which 
Homer  was  not  the  father  and  laid  the  foundations; 
a  design  which  proves  the  excessive  veneration  of 
the  Greeks  still  better  than  the  temples  they  erected 
to  him.  To  support  so  vain  an  argument,  much 
sophistry  and  false  reasoning  was  necessary.  The 
following  are  some  specimens  of  them  which 
struck  me.  1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow 
him  through  his''  innumerable  divisions  and  subdi¬ 
visions,  which,  instead  of  easing  our  attention,  and 
fixing  our  memory,  perplex  the  one,  and  overbur¬ 
then  the  other.  This  is  a  sufficient  inconvenience 
in  this  method,  but  another  infinitely  greater  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  Those  divisions,  by  treating  every 
minute  part  of  a  subject  separately,  often  pass  over 
the  most  essential  notions  of  it,  because  they  are 
common  to  the  whole.  Nay,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  the  work  of  a  trifling  genius,  they  are  some¬ 
times  founded  only  upon  some  very  trivial  and 
accessory  ideas,  without  ever  reaching  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Thus,  when  our  critic  wants 
to  prove  Homer  an  historian,  he  accurately  divides 
the  requisites  of  history  into  the  mention  of  per¬ 
son,  cause,  place,  time,  instrument,  passion,  action, 
and  manner;  proves  that  in  some  part  of  his  works 
the  poet  mentions  each  of  these,  and  then  very  ac¬ 
curately  concludes  that  he  was  an  historian.  What 
a  minute  division  of  history,  which  forgets  all  the 
most  important  parts  of  it,  accuracy,  impartiality, 
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and  an  hundred  more!*  %  To  prove  Homer’s 
knowledge  universal,  he  is  forced,  in  several  sci¬ 
ences,  to  instance  things  hardly  above  the  rank  of 
self-evident  ideas,  with  which  jao  peasant  in  a  civi¬ 
lized  country  is  unacquainted.  Thus  he  is  the 
father  of  arithmetic,  because  by  saying  that  fifty 
men  guarded  each  of  the  thousand  Trojan  fires,  he 
does  not  compute  himself,  but  furnishes  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  computing  the  Trojan  army  at  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men.j'  3.  One  would  think  it  sufficient  for 
Homer’s  honour,  to  have  been  the  father  of  all 
known  truth;  and  that  it  was  rather  lowering,  than 
raising  his  character,  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
all  the  opinions  of  latter  ages,  however  extrava¬ 
gant  or  contradictory  to  one  another.  The  system 
of  Thales,  who  makes  water  the  universal  principle; 
that  of  Xenophanes,  who  to  water  adds  earth;  and 
the  general  opinion  which  acknowledges  four  ele¬ 
ments,  are  all  borrowed  from  Homer  though  to 
have  aserted  all  these  opposite  principles,  implies 
more  learning  than  judgment.  Indeed,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  he  saves 
the  contradiction  very  ingeniously.  Homer  was 
acquainted  with  both  systems;  but  he  looked  up¬ 
on  the  first  as  more  exalted  and  conformable  to 
reason;  on  the  latter,  as  more  practicable,  and 
conformable  to  experience.^  4.  When  the  plain 
text  of  Homer  appears  absurd,  or  at  least  furnishes 
no  proofs  of  science,  he  has  recourse  to  the  alle- 

*  Vii.  Homer,  p.  315 — 318.  +  Vit.  Homer,  p.  360. 

X - p.  324.  § - p.  352—354. 
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gorical  sense,  where  he  discovers  a  thousand  mys¬ 
teries.*  I  cannot  here  explain  my  sentiments  on 
that  head,  nor  illustrate  and  enforce  a  distinction 
which  has  not  been  enough  attended  to,  viz.  of 
what  was  allegory  to  Homer,  and  what  was  indeed 
allegory  in  its  origin,  but,  through  various  mix¬ 
tures  and  length  of  time,  appeared  then  in  a  quite 
different  shape.  I  have  the  less  occasion  to  do  it  here, 
as  my  author  is  much  soberer  on  this  head,  than 
many  others  of  the  ancients ;  some  of  whom  (He- 
raclides  for  instance)  have  written  whole  books 
upon  Homer’s  allegories.  5.  My  author,  like 
many  of  the  ancients,  is  very  fond  of  drawing  phi¬ 
losophical  conclusions  from  a  resemblance  of  words 
and  fanciful  etymologies ;  a  method,  which,  with 
reason,  would  give  one  a  poor  opinion  of  their 
logic.  Thus  our  author,  from  the  resemblance  of 
and  A £<t/ao?,  would  infer  that  Homer  looked 
upon  the  soul  as  shackled  and  imprisoned  by  the 
body,t  withourt  ever  considering  that  such  gram¬ 
matical  conjectures  want  proof  themselves,  instead 
of  being  able  to  furnish  it  to  other  positions.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  more  excusable  to  employ  such  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  existence,  than  for  the  truth  of  -an 
opinion.  6.  These  two  last  faults  are  common  to 
him  with  many ;  his  reasonings  about  numbers  are 
more  peculiar  to  him.  He  runs,  and  carries  Homer 
with  him,  into  all  the  Pythagorean  whimsies, J  the 
perfections  of  the  monade .  and  odd  numbers,  and 

*  Vit.  Homer,  p.  325 — 330.  |  Vit.  Homer,  p.  342. 

J - p.  3'5S— 360. 
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the  imperfections  of  the  duade  and  even  ones.  He 
quotes  several  passages  of  Homer  where  the  monade 
is  praised,  such  as  the  Ei?  xoi^xvog  ecru, -without  once 
inquiring  whether  it  is  praised  for  an  absolute  or 
for  a  relative  merit.  Notwithstanding  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  I  am  far  from  despising  this  life  of  Homer. 
The  author  was  a  man  of  much  subtility  and  inge¬ 
nuity;  so  that  you  are  often  pleased  with  the  ima¬ 
gination,  though  you  despise  the  reasoning.  Nay, 
the  reasoning  is  often  more  the  vice  of  his  subject 
than  his  own.  When  he  treats  of  those  arts  of 
which  Homer  was  really  a  master,  language,  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  morality,  he  is  very  solid  and  instructive. 
You  find  many  nice  observations  concerning  Ho¬ 
mer’s  style,  his  use  of  the  various  Greek  dialects, 
his  deviations  from  the  common  rules  of  grammar, 
and  the  different  figures  he  employs.  One  that 
struck  me  relates  to  the  genders.  He  often,  for 
the  sake  either  of  metre,  or  energy,  employs  a 
masculine  epithet  to  a  feminine  substantive;  but 
it  is  only  speaking  of  those  qualities  of  the  mind 
which  are  of  no  sex,  or  if  of  any,  which  appertain 
rather  to  the  male,  such  as  x\u1og  In 

treating  of  Homer’s  rhetoric,  he  explains  very 
well  the  artifice  of  the  speeches  of  the  second 
Iliad ;  the  various  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors  to 
Achilles,  and  the  gradations  by  which  he  gave  way 
to  them.'}'.  So  much  for  the  original.  The  editor 
was  mighty  negligent  in  not  distinguishing  pro¬ 
perly  Homer’s  verses  from  the  prose,  which  is  full 

*  Yit.  Homer,  p.  303.  f  Vit.  Homer,  p.  371 — 377. 
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of  them,  and  not  referring  us  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  The  translator,  whom  I  can 
scarcely  believe  to  be  Dr.  Gale,  has  committed 
numberless  blunders.  I  shall  mention  a  curious 
one.  He  translates  this  verse  of  Homer, 
rA gvsiov,  Taugov  rs,  cruwv  r  ztu §r[loga.  xukqw,  Odyss.  A.  130. 

by  Arietem  por corum  cusiodem .*  Besides  the 
nonsense  of  the  expression,  and  the  absurdity  of 
making  one  animal  only,  where  grammar  and  the 
sense  of  his  author  required  three ;  need  I  quote 
Constantine  and  Pollux  to  shew  that  ErnGflog*  sig¬ 
nifies  ascensorem ,  and  is  metaphorically  applied  to 
the  copulation  of  animals  ?f  Why  not  translate  it 
at  once, 

Agnum,  et  taurum,  suisque  ascensorem  aprum  ? 

Oct.  29th.] — I  read  Tollius’s  Gustus  Animadver - 
sionum  Criticarum ,  at  the  end  of  Longinus,  p.  348 
— 360.  I  cannot  say  that  they  any  ways  answered 
my  expectation.  Tollius  was  not  equal  to  such 
critical  parallels  as  they  are  designed  for,  between 
some  of  the  ancient  writers.  The  first  is  between 
a  passage  of  Pindar  and  another  of  Horace.  It  re¬ 
sults  from  his  laborious  inquiry,  that  the  Greek 
tongue  is  more  harmonious  than  the  Latin.  The 
second,  between  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  teaches 
me,  1.  That  among  the  ancients,  presenting  or 
throwing  apples  was  customary  between  lovers. 
2.  That  Virgil  is  far  inferior  to  the  Greek  poet, 


*  Vit.  Homer,  p.  359 • 

t  Constant.,  in  Voc.  Jul.  Poll.  Onomastic.  1.  t.  c.  15.  p.  92. 
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since  his  Polyphemus  boasts  of  having  only  milk 
all  the  year,  whereas  the  Cyclop  of  Theocritus 
boasts  that  he  has  both  milk  and  cheese.  The 
third  is  between  Apollonius  and  Ovid.  As  the 
Greeks  are  always  to  have  the  advantage,  and  Ovid 
is  very  open  to  criticism,  Tollius  talks  rather  more 
to  the  purpose. 

Oct.  30th.] — I  read  Tollius,  p.  360 — 37 1 .  A  com¬ 
parison  between  Virgil  and  a  little  poem  of  Petro- 
nius.  Very  bad  indeed.  However,  I  must  now  go 
through  these  comparisons. 

31st.] — I  went  to  church,  heard  a  pretty  good 
sermon  from  Mr.  and  read  the  second  les¬ 

son,  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  in  Greek. 

November  1st.]— I  read  Tollius,  p.  371 — 381, 
the  end.  He  compares  Homer  and  Virgil  as  to  the 
manner  of  Turnus’  and  Hector’s  deaths.  He  rea¬ 
sons  better  than  usual,  but  did  not  consider  that 
Hector’s  not  asking  for  mercy  like  Turn  us,  is  no 
proof  of  his  superior  courage.  Turnus  was  slightly 
wounded ;  Hector  mortally.  I  began  to-day,  as  a 
natural  supplement  to  Longinus,  a  philosophical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  and  read  the  Introduction  upon 
Taste,  p.  1 — 40,  which,  like  all  other  researches 
into  our  primary  ideas,  is  rather  loose  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  division,  however,  of  the  passive 
impression  which  is  common  to  all  men,  and  re¬ 
lates  chiefly  to  positive  beauty  or  faultiness,  and 
the  active  judgment  which  is  founded  on  know¬ 
ledge,  and  exercised  mostly  on  comparison,  pleased 

me; 
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me ;  perhaps  because  very  like  an  idea  of  my 
own. 

Oct.  2d.]— I  read  the  Inquiry,  p.  40 — 95,  which 
comprises  the  first  part.  The  author’s  object  is  to 
class  our  various  passions  and  sensations,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our  affections,  in  order  to  discover  how  we 
are  and  ought  to  be  affected.  All  those  of  the 
mind  he  refers  to  two  classes ; — self-preservation 
and  society.  The  former  renders  us  sensible  of 
pain  and  terror ;  the  latter  in  their  various  branches, 
(of  sympathy,  imitation,  and  terror,)  of  pleasure, 
love,  and  joy.  Their  nature  is  eternally  distinct ; 
and  they  never  can  run  into  one  another.  This 
naturally  leads  Mr.  Burke  to  deny  that  the  priva 
tion  of  pleasure  ever  produces  positive  pain ;  and 
^ vice  versa,  the  sensation  produced  by  the  absence 
of  pain  he  calls  delight,  a  solemn,  awful  feeling, 
very  different  from  positive  pleasure. 

Nov.  4th.] — I  finished  the  Inquiry,  which  con¬ 
tains  in  all  342  pages.  The  author  writes  with  in¬ 
genuity,  perspicuity,  and  candour.  His  reigning 
principles  are,  that  pain,  when  absent,  and  mode¬ 
rated  to  terror,  is  productive  of  that  solemn  delight 
which  forms  the  beauty  of  the  sublime ;  this  idea 
he  pursues  through  its  various  shapes  of  immen¬ 
sity  either  of  time  or  place,  power,  darkness,  &c. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  Longinus  and  Mr. 
Burke  differ  as  to  their  idea  of  the  operations  of 
the  sublime  in  our  minds.  The  one  considers  it  as 
exalting  us  with  a  conscious  pride  and  courage, 
and  the  other  as  astonishing  every  faculty,  and 
depressing  the  soul  itself  with  terror  and  amaze¬ 
ment. 
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snent.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  sublime  pro¬ 
duces  this  double,  and  seemingly  contrary  effect ; 
we  must  look  out  for  some  more  general  principles 
which  may  account  for  it,  though  we  may  adopt 
still  many  particular  materials  and  observations  of 
both  writers  in  the  investigation  of  it.  Such  is 
Mr.  Burke’s  system  of  the  sublime :  his  notion  of 
the  beautiful  is,  that  it  is  produced  by  whatever 
gives  us  pleasure.  Perhaps  his  idea,  confined  as 
it  is  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  (heightened  indeed 
by  the  imagination,)  is  yet  too  general.  What 
connexion  can  he  discover  between  the  pleasures 
of  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  beautiful  ?  However, 
he  thinks,  (and  I  believe  with  reason,)  that  any 
thing,  to  appear  beautiful  either  to  the  sight  or 
touch,  must  convey  to  the  sense  an  idea  of  soft¬ 
ness  and  gradual  variation,  and  to  the  imagination 
those  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  even  fragility. 
The  ideas  of  beauty  being  in  the  least  founded  on 
those  of  order,  proportion,  or  utility,  he  entirely 
explodes.  I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  in 
speaking  of  any  thing  beautiful,  we  consider  the 
figure  as  so  essential  to  it  as  not  to  be  altered  with¬ 
out  changing  the  nature  of  it;  and  the  colour  as 
an  accessory  quality  which  may  be  varied  at  plea¬ 
sure  ; — a  proof  that  sometimes  common  feelings  are 
conformable  to  philosophical  speculations,  where 
we  should  the  least  suspect  it.  Air.  Burke  employs 
his  last  part  in  considering  words  as  the  signs  of 
ideas.  He  remarks  that  they  do  not  commonly, 
when  pronounced,  call  up  in  the  mind  a  picture  of 
the  idea  for  which  they  stand ;  and  that  conse¬ 
quently 
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quently  in  poetry  or  eloquence  we  are  as  often  af¬ 
fected  by  the  words  themselves,  as  by  clear  images 
of  what  they  are  designed  to  represent.  I  began 
to-day  Ubbo  Emmius’  Geographical  Description  ol 
Greece,  (which  will  be  very  useful  for.  all  my 
Greek  authors,  but  particularly  for  the  Odyssey,) 
and  read  p.  1 — 18. 

Nov.  5th.]— I  read  Emiriius,  p.  18 — 40. 

6th.] — I  read  Emmius,  p.  40 — 45. 

7th.]— I  read  Emmius,  p.  45 — 54. 

8th.]— I  read  Emmius,  p.  54 — 194,  the  end.  It 
is  a  short,  and  consequently  a  dry  abridgment; 
but  it  is  concise,  clear,  and  exact.  It  contributed 
a  good  deal  to  confirm  me  in  the  contemptible 
idea  I  always  entertained  of  Cellarius.  1 .  In  com¬ 
paring  this  abridgment  with  the  single  map  of 
Grecia  Propria,  I  found  above  1 30  places  omitted 
in  Cellarius,  and  among  them  some  of  such  note 
as  Tiryns,  Helos,  Ithome,  Pisa,  the  province  of 
Acarnania,  and  the  valley  of  Tempe.  What  would 
it  have  been  had  I  entered  into  the  minute  detail 
of  any  one  region  ? 

17th.]— I  read  Les  Observations  de  V Abbe  de  Ma - 
bly  sur  les  Grecs.  They  are  not  ill  written ;  but 
I  think  a  capital  fault  of  them  is,  attributing  more 
consequences  to  the  particular  characters  of  men, 
often  ill  drawn,  than  to  the  general  manners,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  situation  of  nations. 

30th.] — I  began  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and 
read  1.  i.  p.  444,  the  end. 

Dec.  1st.]— I  read  the  Odyssey,  1.  ii.  v.  1 — 
-128. 
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Dec.  2d.] — I  read  the  Odyssey,  1.  ii.  v.  128 — 
434,  the  end. 

3d.]— I  read  Potter’s  Greek  Antiquities,  v.  ii. 
p.  120—160,  where  he  treats  of  the  naval  affairs 
of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  understand  the  voyages 
of  Telemachus.  As,  while  I  was  reading,  I  saw 
from  my  window  some  of  the  finest  ships  in  the 
world,  I  could  not  very  much  admire  the  small 
barks,  with  a  mast  occasionally  set  up  and  taken 
down,  which  they  run  ashore  every  night. 

5tli.]— I  read  the  Odyssey,  L.  iii.  v.  1 — 497,  the 
end,  and  finished  some  new  Journals,  tlur  Biblio- 
thbque  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Let tres,  from  April  to 
September,  1762,  and  the  Journal  des  Savans  com - 
bine  avec  les  Memoires  de  Trfaoux,  from  June  to 
September.  There  is  a  curious  Dissertation  of  Mr. 
Beyer  upon  the  Atlantic  Island  of  Plato.  He  pre¬ 
tends  it  is  Judea.  Some  circumstances  and  etymo¬ 
logies  are  as  usual  favourable  to  him,  others  totally 
opposite.  However,  calling  in  allegory  and  ro¬ 
mance  to  support  allegory  and  romance,  he  seems 
to  think  he  has  entirely  confounded  the  Infidels. 
The  other  is  the  Voyage  of  M.  Anquetil  du  Per- 
jon  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the  sole  view  of  stu¬ 
dying  the  language  and  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persees.  He  is  just  returned  to  France,  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  manuscripts,  which  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  one  of  the  most 
obscure  but  most  curious  branches  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory. 

6th.]— I  read  Potter’s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 

—237, 
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— 237,  in  relation  to  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Nestor, 
and  so  exactly  described  by  Homer. 

Dec.  12th.]— I  bad  borrowed  of  M.  B. .  a  French 
Moral  and  Political  Romance  of  the  Abb6  Terasson, 
called  Sethos.  The  beginning  is  fine,  the  description 
of  the  manners  of  the  court  of  Memphis  is  worthy 
of  Tacitus  i  and  the  system  of  the  Egyptian  initia¬ 
tion  is  a  very  happy  thought ;  but,  unluckily,  the 
interest  of  the  piece  gradually  diminishes  in  every 
hook,  till  you  arrive  at  the  catastrophe,  which  is 
very  cold  and  unnatural.  As  to  the  style,  it  is 
pure  and  elegant,  scarcely  ever  elevated,  and  never 
animated.  The  Abb6  Terasson  had  too  mathema¬ 
tical  ahead  to  excel  in  the  language  of  description, 
and  too  stoic  a  heart  to  shine  in  that  of  the  passions. 
His  feelings,  however,  are  just,  though  not  warm: 
the  whole  work  breathes  a  spirit  of  virtue  and 
humanity  which  renders  it  very  amiable. 
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I  must  renounce  the  design  of ,  a  regular  and 
minute  journal,  of  which  I  flattered  myself  with 
the  plan,  but  of  which  I  should  find  the  constraint 
too  great  on  my  natural  laziness  to  continue  the 
execution.  I  had  interrupted  my  labours  for  a  few 
days ;  this  little  negligence  might  be  so  easily  re¬ 
paired  !  but  these  days  have  imperceptibly  become 
weeks.  The  more  I  had  to  do,  I  was  the  more 
reluctant  to  begin  the  work.  The  time  still  left 
to  me  was  spent  in  useless  regret ;  and  now  that  I 
ought  to  write  my  history  for  six  months,  reason 
tells  me  that  I  must  no  longer  think  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

But  the  same  reason  enjoins  me  not  entirely  to 
neglect  the  most  curious  occurrences,  perhaps,  of 
my  whole  life.  I  shall  collect,  therefore,  not  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  according  to  the  distribution 
of  subjects,  the  new  ideas  which  I  acquired  during 
my  residence  in  Paris.  These  subjects  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  following  heads :  1 .  My  own 
personal  concerns;  expenses,  connexions,  friends. 
2.  The  state  of  literature  in  France,  the  men  of 
letters,  academies,  theatres.  3.  Detached  observa¬ 
tions;  militaiy,  political,  and  moral.  4.  The  public 
buildings  and  works  of  art.— I  will  allow,  however, 
some  pages  of  my  journal,  which  were  written  at 
the  time,  to  remain  in  their  original  state; — a  vain 
undertaking,  forsaken  almost  as  soon  as  begun. 

Lausanne,  August  17th,  1763.]— I  wrote  a  small 
part  of  my  discourse  on  the  ancient  nations  of 

vol.  v.  u  Italy; 
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Italy;  small  indeed,  for  a  whole  morning  spent  in 
the  country.  But  of  late  I  scarcely  do  any  thing. 
My  trifling  avocations  in  town,  the  continual 
bustle  at  Mesery,  and  the  frequent  removals  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  produce  greater  distraction 
at  Lausanne,  than  I  ever  experienced  in  London 
or  Paris.  I  must  seriously  resume  my  labours. 

Aug.  1 8th.]— I  read  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  verses. 
How  judiciously  does  it  set  out!  The  honest 
Umbricius  stops  in  the  wood  of  Egeria,  a  sacred 
monument  of  the  primitive  Romans,  but  then 
inhabited  by  wretched  Jews,  to  complain  to 
Numa  of  the  luxury  of  foreign  manners,  which 
had  overflowed  a  nation  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  laws  and  religion.  The  awkward  meanness  of 
the  Romans,  opposed  to  the  address  and  suppleness 
of  the  Greeks,  who  made  themselves  slaves  to  be¬ 
come  masters,  forms  a  striking  contrast.  After  such 
a  beautiful  picture,  Juvenal,  I  think,  wTould  have 
done  better  not  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  little 
inconveniences  and  disorders  common  to  all  great 
cities,  and  which  are  unworthy  of  exciting  the  seri¬ 
ous  indignation  which  he  expresses  against  them. 

20th.]— 1  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  fourth  Sa- 
tire  of  Juvenal. 

24th.]— I  read  the  fourth  Satire  \of  Juvenal, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  verses,  for 
the  second  time.  The  council  of  Domitian  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  passage  of  satire  to  be 
met  with  in  any  ancient  author.  This  subject 
perfectly  suited  our  poet’s  genius;  that  seriousness 

of 
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of  indignation,  and  that  energy  of  expression,  of 
which  he  is  sometimes  too  lavish,  are  here  in  their 
proper  place;  and  they  forcibly  impress  on  the 
reader’s  mind  that  detestation  for  the  tyrant,  and 
contempt  for  the  Romans,  which  both  so  richly 
merited.  Unfortunately  this  piece  is  left  unfinish¬ 
ed.  After  having  described  the  principal  counsel¬ 
lors  with  the  pen  of  Sallust,  the  very  moment  they 
ought  to  begin  their  deliberation,  the  principal 
personage  disappears,  the  poet’s  fire  extinguishes, 
and  the  end  of  the  piece  is  mangled.  I  also  read, 
twice,  the  fifth  satire,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  verses.  How  gross  were  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  amidst  all  their  luxury ! 
The  most  insolent  financier  would  not  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  such  humiliating  distinctions  among 
his  guests.  At  Rome,  the  elegant  Pliny  considers 
his  being  disgusted  with  them  almost  as  a  merit  in 
himself.*  How  different  were  the  characters  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  althougbrboth  sons  of  freed- 
men !  The  latter  disdained  to  bend  to  the  pride 
of  the  great;  and  the  former,  while  he  cured  them 
of  that  pride,  lived  with  them  not  as  a  parasite,  but 
as  a  friend. 

Aug.  '25th.]— I  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  sixth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty  verses ;  and  finished  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Raisonhee.  It  contains  extracts 
from  many  excellent  works;  such  as  Cudworth’s 
Intellectual  System ,  translated  by  Mosheim 

*  Vide  Plin.  Epist.  L.  ii.  Ep.  6. 

t  The  translation  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  original/ 
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Sales  Alcoran ,  8$c.  Critical  Histories  of  Mani - 
cheism,  and  of  the  French  Monarchy ,  by  Mr. 
Beausobre  and  the  Abbe  Dubos.  These  extracts 
are  rather  superficial ;  but  the  History  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Laws,  by  Heineccius,  is  highly  interesting; 
for  those  who  consider  jurisprudence  only  in  its 
relations  to  general  literature. 

Aug.  26th.] — I  read  over  again  the  first  hundred 
and  sixty  verses  of  the  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  library,  to  consult 
Mr.  Bochat's  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Divinities  at  Rome,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Juvenal.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Neufchatel 
Mercury  for  the  year  1 742.  This  treatise  is  merely 
a  hypothesis,  and  that  very  chimerical ;  namely, 
that  the  worship  of  these  divinities  was  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
by  colonies  established  in  that  country  long  before 
the  age  of  Romulus.  I  consulted  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lett  res, 
p.  140,  concerning  the  signification  of  the  word 
“  Attonitas”  in  the  fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  v.  77- 
Mr.  Valois  applies  it  to  the  astonishment  which 
prevailed  in  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Lower  Germany.  This 
conjecture  is  possible,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said 
of  it.  But  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  not  drawn 
from  it  the  only  conclusion  that  could  render 
it  interesting.  Antoni  us’s  revolt  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  840.*  The  excessive  tyranny 

*  V.  M.  de  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  ii.  p.  3 9. — 
edit,  fob 
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of  Domitian  had  then  reached  its  meridian;  yet 
the  baseness  of  the  Romans  endured  this  monster 
still  nine  years  longer.  I  read  the  fourteenth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Bibliothbque  Raisonn&e.  It  contains 
Syntagma  Dissert ationum,  & c.  Leipsic,  1733:  a 
good  collection,  by  Mosheim,  which,  however, 
savours  too  much  of  the  Theologian,  and  even  of 
the  Lutheran.  Plinii  Epistolce,  a  Cortio ,  cum  tiotis 
variorum ;  Amstel.  1734:  a  very  good  edition. 
Itineraria  Vetera  a  JVesselingio  ;  Amstel.  1735  : 
a  most  excellent  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
works  we  have,  on  the  Geography  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Aug.  27th.] — I  read,  for  the  second  time,  the  sixth 
Satire  of  Juvenal, — the  source  of  all  the  invectives 
that  have  for  sixteen  centuries  been  accumulated 
against  the  sex.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  its  force, 
richness,  and  variety;  but  some  things  perhaps 
might  be  retrenched  from  those  too  faithful  de¬ 
scriptions,  which,  while  they  condemn  vice,  are 
apt  to  inspire  vicious  passions.  Yet  those  wretches 
— are  they  entitled  to  escape  infamy  through  the 
excess  of  their  guilt  ?  Ought  their  profligacy  to 
be  concealed  from  posterity,  because  they  carried 
it  to  an  immeasurable  height?  Juvenal  has  even 
been  reproached  with  gratifying,  in  such  descrip-  . 
tions,  the  pruriency  of  his  own  fancy.  Yet  the 
horror  which  he  uniformly  testifies  at  the  disorders 
which  he  describes,  will  always  persuade  me,  that  his 
warmth  proceeds,  not  from  the  flames  of  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  but  from  the  fire  of  indignation  and  genius. 
Instead  of  a  licentiousness  of  morals,  which  in- 
u  3  dined 
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dined  him  to  pardon  vice,  I  would  rather  reproach 
him  with  a  malignity  of  heart,  which  made  him 
think  the  corruption  general.  He  perpetually  con¬ 
founds  invective  with  satire.  All  women  are  guilty, 
and  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  You 
may  find  a  Clytemnestra  in  every  street.*  I  know 
that  there  never,  perhaps,  was  an  age  more  profli¬ 
gate  than  that  of  Juvenal;  in  which  morals  were 
enervated  by  luxury ;  the  heart  hardened  by  the 
institutions  of  domestic  slavery  and  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  ;  sentiments  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  gor 
vernmenf ;  and  every  characteristic  and  manly  prin¬ 
ciple  subverted,  by  the  mixture  and  confusion  of 
nations  in  one  great  city.  Yet,  there  still  remained 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  virtues;  and  women, 
as  well  as  men,  worthy  of  living  in  a  better  age. 
If  we  consult  Pliny’s  Epistles,  a  contemporary  mo¬ 
nument,  we  shall  find  in  the  circle  of  that  amiable 
Roman,  humanity,  morals,  the  love  of  talents  and 
of  merit.  Juvenal  never  allows  himself  to  bestow 
the  smallest  praise  on  virtuous  characters, f  even 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  vicious  more  ugly 
by  the  contrast.  All  the  other  satirists,  Horace, 
Boileau,  Pope,  have  taken  care  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  readers  as  the  friends  of  virtue 
and  of  man;  and  as  such,  have  perhaps,  of  all 
poets,  most  gained  our  love.  But  Juvenal  seems  to 
have  a  rooted  hatred  to  his  species ;  and,  having 
declared  against  them  open  war,  is  totally  regard- 


#  Juvenal,  Satir.  vi.  v.  65 5. 
f  I  mean  those  of  his  own  times. 
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less  of  their  friendship.  This  misanthropy,  indeed, 
must  render  his  works  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
human  malignity. 

Aug.  28tli.] — I  read  twice  the  seventh  Satire  of 
Juvenal;  in  which  the  poet  describes,  with  his 
ordinary  spirit,  the  poverty  and  contempt  attend¬ 
ing  the  men  of  letters  of  his  times.  The  subject 
is  always  a  disagreeable  one  ;  since  it  is  more  easy 
to  render  a  character  amiable,  which  happens  to 
be  the  object  of  public  hatred,  than  to  render  those 
respectable,  who  are  the  objects  of  a  general, 
though  unjust,  contempt :  besides,  those  continual 
complaints  respecting  the  bad  state  of  their  fortune, 
come  with  peculiar  disadvantage  from  men  of 
letters.  We  acknowledge  their  murmurs  to  be  just, 
but  they  always  strike  us  with  an  idea  of  avidity 
and  meanness,  extremely  inconsistent  with  the 
elevation  which  we  expect  from  their  characters. 
If  wit  consists  in  finding  between  ideas,  relations 
that  are  natural  without  being  obvious,  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  poet  and  the  lion  surely  deserves  that 
name ;  it  is  one  of  the  wittiest  possible.  I  finished 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  theBiblioth&gue  Raisonnke. 
It  contains  a  second  extract  from  Heineccius,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  history  of  the  German  law;  a  subject 
less  interesting,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  Roman 
law,  Jbut  equally  well  treated.  Reflexions  Cri¬ 
tiques ;  Critical  Reflexions  on  Ancient  Nations,  by 
Mr.  Fourmont  the  elder.  Because  a  man  under¬ 
stands  the  Chinese,  is  he,  therefore,  entitled  to  tell 
us  absurdities,  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle  ? 
Saturn  the  same  with  Abraham  !  The  great  ,  divi- 
'  u  4  nity 
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nity  of  the  Pagans  the  same  with  a  wandering 
patriarch:  and  adored  after  his  death  almost  by  the 
whole  world,  except  his  own  posterity  ;  and  that 
posterity  an  object  of  abhorrence  and  contempt  to 
all  his  adorers  !  The  life  of  Julian,  written  by  my 
friend  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie.  The  journalists  are 
insensible  to  the  merit,  both  of  the  hero  and  the 
historian ;  and  even  indulge  themselves  in  making 
very  unbecoming  reflexions  with  respect  to  both. 
In  general,  the  bitterness  of  zeal  and  controversy 
prevails  too  much  in  this  Bibliotheque.  When  a 
father  Colonia  invites  the  faithful  to  the  jubilee  of 
Lyons,  he  is  best  answered  with  silent  contempt ; 
yet  ridicule  may  be  used  against  him  without 
blame.  But  in  giving  the  analysis  of  a  work  of 
literature  or  history,  to  bring  forward  opinions  and 
reasonings  suitable  merely  to  the  country  of  the 
reader,  with  a  view  to  refute  them  tediously  and 
ill-naturedly,  is  surely  to  mistake  the  business  of  a 
critical  journal. — I  wrote  two  pages  of  my  cob- 
lection  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy. 

Aug.  29th.] — I  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  eighth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  containing  27 5  verses. 

30th.] — I  did  nothing  but  write  a  page  and  a 
half  for  my  collection. 

31st.] — I  read  over  again  the  eighth  Satire  of 
Juvenal.  I  also  twice  read  the  ninth,  contain¬ 
ing  150  verses,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  first 
hundred  verses  of  the  tenth.  How  humiliating  it 
is  for  mankind,  that  they  must  be  taught,  almost  in 
all  countries,  that  they  are  more  respectable  for 
their  own  virtues,  than  for  those  of  their  ancestors ! 

The 
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The  origin  and  establishment  of  this  prejudice  is 
scarcely  conceivable.  Nature  draws  an  indelible 
distinction  between  those  to  whom  she  has  given 
talents,  and  those  from  whom  she  has  withheld 
them.  The  subordination  of  citizens  to  their  ma¬ 
gistrates  is  founded  on  fear  and  reason ;  but  what 
was  the  principle  that  originally  established  the 
distinction  of  noble  and  plebeian?  I  think  it  was 
religion.  This  question  would  require  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  at  great  length,  and  the  examination  of  it 
would  be  curious.  I  shall  be  contented  with  ma¬ 
king  a  single  observation  on  this  satire.  1 .  Juvenal 
speaks,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  the  lan- 
guageof  an  ancient  Roman.  We'perceive  through¬ 
out,  not  only  the  dignity  of  a  true  censor,  who 
arraigns  vice,  exposes  folly,  and  appals  guilt,  but 
the  soul  of  a  republican,  reluctantly  bending  under 
the  new  constitution,  the  sworn  enemy  of  tyranny, 
and  the  friend  of  a  mild  and  equitable  monarchy  ra¬ 
ther  through  necessity  than  inclination.  This  love 
of  liberty,  and  loftiness  of  mind,  distinguishes  Juve¬ 
nal  from  all  the  poets  who  lived  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  monarchy.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lu¬ 
can,  Martial,  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  all  sing  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  the  triumph  of  its  op¬ 
pressors.  The  vices  of  a  Nero  and  a  Domitianare 
commemorated  in,  as  lofty  notes  of  praise,  as  the 
virtues  of  Augustus  and  Vespasian.  Juvenal  alone 
never  prostitutes  his  muse.  In  his  works,  there  is 
but  one  example  of  praise  bestowed  on  the  emperor; 
a  praise  perhaps  just,  expressed  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  and  included  in  a  single  verse.  But  he 

never 
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never  loses  an  opportunity  of  arraigning  the  folly 
and  tyranny  of  those  masters  of  the  world  and  their 
deputies.  He  does  more;  he.  teaches  how  the 
evils  inflicted  by  them  may  be  cured. 

Tollas  licet,  omne  quod  usquam  est 
Auri  atque  argenti,  scutum  gladiumque  relinques 
Etjaculum  et  galeatn;  spoliatis  arma  supersunt — 
is  an  advice  addressed  fully  as  much  to  the  Romans 
as  to  the  Africans.  Juvenal’s  liberty  of  speech 
fixes  the  time  in  which  he  lived  far  better  than  the 
uncertain  and  contradictory  reports  of  an  old  scho¬ 
liast.  He  lived  under  a  good  prince,  a  Nerva  or  a 
Trajan,  at  a  happy  period  when  his  sentiments 
might  be  expressed  without  disguise.  Tyrants 
had  the  nicest  sensibility;  they  easily  knew  their 
own  pictures  in  those  of  their  predecessors.  Do- 
mitian  reasonably  concluded,  that  an  enemy  to 
Nero  could  not  be  his  friend;  an  informer  would 
have  silenced  Juvenal  after  his  first  satire.  But  I 
suspect  that  he  never  run  that  risk.  Men,  distin¬ 
guished  by  vigour  of  mind  and  elevation  of  genius, 
found  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  fatal  suspi¬ 
cion  of  tyrants,  than  by  concealing  themselves  in 
silence  and  obscurity,  confining  their  application 
to  innocent  and  frivolous  pursuits. — The  ninth  Sa¬ 
tire  of  Juvenal  is  disgusting  by  its  subject.  The 
vice  which  the  poet  condemns  is  exhibited  without 
disguise.  The  ridicule  of  the  satire  appears  to  me 
to  arise  from  the  character  of  Nasvolus,  a  miserable 
catamite,  whose  principles  are  so  much  debased  by 
his  way  of  life,  that  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  its  in¬ 
famy,  [and  relates  his  services  with  the  same  air  of 
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indifference  that  a  soldier  would  describe  his  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  gravity,  which  the  reader  perceives 
to  be  so  much  out  of  place,  and  which  Naevolus 
does  not,  produces,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  piece. 

Sept.  1st.] — I  read  a  second  time  the  tenth  Satire 
of  Juvenal,  v.  100 — 365,  the  end ;  and  the  eleventh, 
consisting  of  208  verses,  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
tenth,  Juvenal  treats  a  subject  worthy  of  himself; 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  a  misfortune  consistent 
with  the  greatest  virtues,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  most  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  poet  every  where  employs  a  refined  and  accu¬ 
rate  philosophy,  founded  on  the  strictest  principles 
of  moral  science.  His  genius  rises  with  his  sub¬ 
ject:  he  shews  the  nothingness  of  false  grandeur, 
and  weighs,  with  the  sublime  indifference  of  a  su¬ 
perior  being,  the  virtues,  talents,  and  destiny,  of 
the  greatest  men.  He  here  neglects,  and  seems 
even  to  disdain,  the  beauty  of  versification,  and  that 
sweet  and  charming  harmony  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master.  His  style,  precise,  energetic,  lofty, 
and  enriched  with  images,  flows  in  a  rougher 
stream  than  in  his  other  pieces.  Taking  expe¬ 
rience  for  his  guide,  his  reasonings  are  mixed  with 
examples,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  chosen  with 
exquisite  judgment.  That  of  Sejanus  is  a  master¬ 
piece:  never  was  any  elevation  more  extraordinary 
than  his,  nor  any  fall  more  dreadful.  The  levity 
of  the  people,  who  were  in  haste  to  break*  his  sta¬ 
tues,  which  they  had  just  worshipped,  is  a  finished 
picture  of  popular  inconstancy.  The  example  of 
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the  death  of  Alexander  seems  to  me  to  be  chosen 
with  less  discernment  than  the  rest.  His  misfor¬ 
tune  consisted  in  being  cut  off  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
success  and  glory.  Yet  had  Marius  died  as  he  de¬ 
scended  from  his  triumphal  car,  he  would  have  been 
deemed  the  happiest  of  mortals.  The  reasoning 
in  this  satire  would  have  been  clearer,  had  Juvenal 
distinguished  between  those  wishes,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  could  not  fail  to  make  us  mi¬ 
serable,  and  those  whose  accomplishment  might 
fail  to  make  us  happy.  Absolute  power  is  of  the 
first  kind;  long  life  of  the  second.  The  latter  we 
may  safely  commit  to  the  providence  of  the  gods; 
but  our  own  reason  may  teach  us  to  pray,  that 
they  would  refuse  to  us  the  former.  With  regard 
to  the  gods,  I  remark  that  inconstancy  of  opinion 
in  Juvenal,  which  is  so  frequent  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  At  one  moment  nothing  can  be  more  pious 
than  his  faith,  or  more  philosophical  than  his  sub¬ 
mission.  The  next,  our  own  wisdom  suffices,  and 
prudence  usurps  the  thrones  of  all  the  divinities. 
In  the  following  verse  his  devotion  again  gets  the 
ascendency:  he  limits  his  general  assertion  to  for-, 
tune  only,  and  replaces  all  the  other  gods  in  Olym¬ 
pus. 

Sept.  2d.] — I  finished  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  the  Bibliothbque  Raisonnke.  It  contains  Fos¬ 
ter’s  Sermons.  Wonderful !  a  divine  preferring 
reason  to  faith,  and  more  afraid  of  vice  than  of  he¬ 
resy.  Sci'iptores  Rei  Rustics  a  Gesnero.  These 
authors  may  be  useful  for  instructing  us  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  rural  economy  of  the  Romans;  but 
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where  is  the  student  that  reads,  or  the  farmer  who 
puts  in  practice,  their  lessons?  Notitia  Hangar  ice , 
ml.  i.  per  Math.  Ball:  an  immense  work,  but 
too  minutely  circumstantial  for  any  but  Hunga¬ 
rians.  The  Panegyric  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc ;  a  dry  but 
accurate  work  of  the  Reviewer.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  by  Father  Paul,  translated  by  Father  Cou- 
rayer;  first  extract.  We  might  wish  the  translator 
more  vigour  of  understanding ;  but  in  his  preface 
he  displays  all  the  candour,  impartiality,  and  tolera- 
ation,  that  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Sept.  3d.] — I  read  a  second  time  the  eleventh  Sa¬ 
tire  of  Juvenal :  I  read  the  first  hundred  verses  a 
third  time :  and  also  the  twelfth  Satire,  consisting  of 
1 30  verses.  In  the  eleventh,  Juvenal  takes  an  op¬ 
portunity,  in  inviting  his  friend  to  supper,  to  con¬ 
trast,  with  much  sprightliness,  the  extravagant 
luxury  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  simple  and 
coarse  fare  of  ancient  dictators.  He  makes  us 
clearly  perceive,  without  formally  expressing  it, 
how  universal,  and  almost  necessary,  the  elegance 
of  the  table  was  become  in  his  time,  since  a  poor 
philosopher  like  himself  prepared  for  his  friend  a 
supper,  very  inferior  indeed  to  the  feasts  of  Venti- 
dius,  but  far  superior  to  those  of  Curius.  This  en¬ 
tertainment  was  to  be  graced  by  simplicity,  neat¬ 
ness,  and  decent  amusements  only.  Juvenal  pos¬ 
sessed  justness  of  understanding,  and  honesty  of 
heart;  but  his  character  was  deficient  in  point  of 
sweetness  and  sensibility.  He  has  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  those  sentiments,  which 
one  friend,  when  he  feels  them,  is  always  ready  to 
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pour  into  the  bosom  of  another.  The  free  and 
philosophical  conversation  which  the  confidence  of 
friendship  inspires  and  warrants,  is  but  ill  supplied 
at  his  supper  by  the  reading  of  Homer.  Horace- 
took  care  not  to  forget,  in  his  charming  picture  of 
an  entertainment  distant  and  uncertain,  those  ami¬ 
able  feelings  with  which  the  near  reality  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  repast  does  not  inspire  Juvenal.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  make  a  distinction  between  this 
satirist  and  Boileau.  Neither  of  them  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  tenderness  of  sentiment.  But  this  de¬ 
fect  in  Boileau  proceeded  from  a  coldness  of  heart 
and  fancy,  which  rendered  him  but  little  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  any  passion  whatever.  Juvenal’s  heart  and 
fancy  were  both  of  them  ardent ;  but  their  warmth 
exhausted  itself  in  passions  strong,  dark,  and  ele¬ 
vated,  not  in  affections  which  are  amiable  and  ten¬ 
der. 

Sept.  4th.] — I  did  nothing  but  finish  the  twelfth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  v.  100 — 130,  the  end.  This 
performance  shews  the  author’s  genius  for  sa¬ 
tire,  but  also  that  it  was  the  only  kind  of  genius 
with  which  he  was  endowed.  In  this  piece,  he 
certainly  did  not  at  first  intend  writing  a  satire,  but 
only  to  congratulate  one  of  his  friends,  who  had 
been  saved  from  a  dreadful  shipwreck.  After  em¬ 
ploying,  on  this  subject,  two-thirds  of  the  poemr 
he  is  at  once  diverted  from  it,  by  recollecting  that 
his  friend,  for  whose  safety  he  is  to  offer  so  many 
sacrifices,  has  three  children.  This  conduct  in 
himself  strikes  him  as  totally  opposite  to  that  of 
the  testament-hunters,  with  whom  Rome  abounded, 
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and  whose  attentions  were  solely  bestowed  on  rich 
people  who  were  childless.  He  forgets  his  friend, 
for  the  pleasure  of  exposing  those  knaves.  The 
lively  picture  which  he  draws  of  them,  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  description  of  the  tempest,  which  is  te¬ 
dious,  languid,  confused,  disgraced  by  declamation, 
and  even  by  puerility. 

I  finished  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Bibli- 
othlque  RaisonnSe.  It  contains  the  second  and 
third  extract  from  Father  Paul’s  Council  of  Trent, 
translated  by  Father  Courayer.  It  should  seem  as 
if  the  soul  of  the  illustrious  Servite  animated  the 
regular  Canon :  the  same  talents,  virtues,  and  even 
weaknesses,  are  common  to  both.  This  work  is  a 
beautiful  monument  of  the  history  of  religion,  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  for  those  who  can  soar  above  the  prejudices 
of  sects  and  parties.  De  Verbis  ambiguis,  a  Reit- 
zio:  good  design,  ill  executed.  A  Dissertation  on 
Suicide,  by  Robeck.  The  author  threw  himself 
into  the  Elbe.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  since¬ 
rity,  which  far  surpassed  his  understanding. 

Sept.  5th.] — I  wrote  above  a  page  of  my  collec¬ 
tion,  and  read  the  thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  249  verses. 

6th.] — I  read  a  second  time,  the  thirteenth  Sa¬ 
tire  of  Juvenal,  and  the  fourteenth,  consisting 
of  33 1  verses,  for  the  first  time.  In  the  first,  the 
poet  offers  consolation  to  a  friend,  who  had  been 
defrauded  of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  by  a  knave, 
who  denied  the  deposit  of  that  sum.  In  this  sa¬ 
tire,  a  divine  might  find  new  proofs  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty 
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tainty  of  the  Pagans  respecting  a  Providence  and 
a  future  state.  The  poet  speaks  almost  divinely  of 
the  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience;  of  its  horrid 
remorse  for  having  violated  the  laws  of  justice; 
and  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  him  who  bears  his 
punishment  always  in  his  own  heart.  His  dreams 
appal  him  with  the  most  frightful  images;  and  the 
pain  of  every  calamity  that  befalls  him  is  heightened 
by  his  regarding  it  as  a  punishment.  But  he  does 
not  decide  whether  these  terrors  rest  on  any  solid 
foundation.  Wickedness  and  misery  are  associated 
in  the  fancy';  but  does  reason  prove  that  there  is  a 
necessary  connexion  between  them?  Juvenal  does 
not  consider  this  question,  any  more  than  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  wicked  in  another  life.  He  men¬ 
tions  this  but  once,  and  then  contemptuously. 
Having  exhausted  his  whole  eloquence  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  punishments  of  vice,  he  thinks  none  so 
powerful  and  efficacious  as  that  inflicted  by  the 
magistrates,  with  which  he  concludes.  Yet  Juve¬ 
nal  had  never  imbibed  the  impious  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks;  he  was  an  old  Roman,  who  hearkened 
to  Cato  rather  than  to  Chrysippus;  and  who  sin¬ 
cerely  venerated  the  divinity,  though  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh  at  the  polytheism  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Sept.  7th.] — I  finished  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Raisonnie.  It  contains  the 
letters  of  Leibnitz.  This  universal  genius  here 
appears  as  a  theologian.  As  a  philosopher,  could 
Leibnitz  really  hope  that  an  union  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  among  religions?  Vi  tee  Servii  Sulpicii  et 

P.  Al - 
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P.  Alphenl .  The  life  of  the  first  of  these  lawyers 
is  as  interesting,  as  that  of  the  second  is  the  reverse. 
It  is  written  by  Everard  Otto.  Heineccii  Opuscu- 
la.  Among  these  dissertations,  that  concerning 
the  dress  of  the  first  Christians  is  learned  and  curi¬ 
ous.  Catonis  Disticha.  After  having  read  the  proofs 
brought  by  M.  Carnegzieter,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Dionysius  Cato  was  a  Pagan  who  lived 
before  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  surely,  to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  able  to  retail, 
in  the  lowest  style,  maxims  of  the  plainest  common 
sense. 

Sept.  8th.] — I  wrote  two  pages  of  my  collec¬ 
tion,  and  read  over  again  the  fourteenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  v.  1 — 10 6. 

9th.] — The  first  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Baron 
Bielfeld  having  accidentally  fallen  into  my  hands, 
engaged  and  amused  me.  I  was  pleased  with  his 
description  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Hanover.  The 
life  led  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  retreat,  is 
well  sketched.  We  behold  the  morning  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  day ;  but  as  there  are  no  presages  of  the  tem¬ 
pest,  the  picture  is  a  little  too  flattering.  As  to 
Homer  and  England,  the  Baron  is  just  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 

13th.] — I  finished  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Raisonnee :  it  contains  the  fourteenth 
and  last  extract  from  Father  Paul’s  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  translated  by  Courayer.  The 
refined  policy  of  the  House  of  Austria  has  always 
known  how  to  avail  itself  of  that  superstition  of 
which  other  nations  have  been  the  victims.  Aus¬ 
tria, 
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tria,  in  particular,  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  she  had  appeared  to  ad¬ 
mit  most  respectfully.  Ccesars  Commentaries ,  by 
Oudendorp :  a  good  and  bulky  edition.  Thoughts 
and  Theological  Dissertations ,  by  Alphonso  Tur- 
retin:  a  weak  reasoner,  but  a  good  writer.  The 
Miracles  of  Abbe  Paris ,  by  Montgeron.  This 
fanaticism  of  the  Jansenists  is  one  of  those  epide¬ 
mic  maladies  of  the  human  mind,  which  deserves 
much  attention. 

Sept.  16th.]— I  had  a  little  neglected  Juve¬ 
nal.  To-day  I  read,  for  the  second  time,  the  four¬ 
teenth  Satire,  v.  106—331,  the  end;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  fifteenth  Satire,  v.  1 — 174.  There 
are  satires  more  agreeable  than  the  fourteenth; 
there  are  others  in  which  the  poet  takes  a  loftier 
flight;  but  there  are  none  in  which  he  so  much 
displays  his  genius  for  philosophy,  the  art  of  con¬ 
necting  his  ideas,  h is  precision,  and  brevity.  His 
brevity  resembles  not  that  so  common  among 
writers  of  the  present  age,  who  often  strangle  a 
thought  in  hopes  of  strengthening  it;  and  who 
applaud  their  own  skill,  when  they  have  shewn  to 
us,  in  a  few  absurd  words,  the  fourth  part  of  an 
idea:  it  is  the  brevity  of  Tacitus  and  Montes¬ 
quieu,  which,  after  retrenching  whatever  is  super¬ 
fluous  or  unnecessary,  includes  the  principal 
thought  in  a  precise  and  vigorous  expression.  By 
selecting  the  most  characteristic  circumstances, 
the  poet  sets  before  your  eyes,  in  five  lines,  (v.  166 
—171),  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
their  love  of  labour,  their  domestic  happiness,  the 
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fruitfulness  of  their  wives,  their  sober  diet,  and 
their  aversion  to  being  served  by  a  multitude  of 
foreign  slaves.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
satire,  the  texture  is  skilfully  combined;  the 
thoughts  either  rising  immediately  the  one  from 
the  other,  or  the  transitions  being  so  natural,  that 
they  are  almost  imperceptible.  How  justly  and 
artfully  does  the  poet  describe  the  progress  of  ava¬ 
rice  in  the  human  heart?  tracing  it  from  its  origin, 
in  sordid  parsimony,  to  mean  contrivances  for 
gain;  and  from  thence  to  injustice,  violence,  and 
the  greatest  crimes.  The  father  who  first  inspired 
into  his  son  this  miserable  passion,  vainly  struggles 
to  check  his  flagitious  career;  and  after  being  long 
the  astonished  spectator  of  his  crimes,  sometimes 
becomes  their  victim. 

Trepidumque  Magistrum  ' 

In  cavea  magno  fremitfj,  leo  toilet  alumnus; 
is  an  image  equally  bold  and  impressive.  This 
master  of  the  lion  had  exasperated  his  natural  fero¬ 
city,  in  order  to  render  him  more  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Sept.  17th.} — I  read  the  fifteenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  v.  1—174,  the  second  time;  and  also  read 
the  sixteenth  amHast  Satire.  In  the  first  of  these 
Juvenal  expresses,  undisguised,  his  hatred  against 
the  Egyptian  nation  and  religion.  This  does  not 
at  all  surprise  me.  As  a  man  of  good  sense,  Juvenal 
despised  the  absurdities  of  this  worship;  he  saw 
how  much  its  introduction  into  Rome  had  cor¬ 
rupted  the  morals  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  those  crowded  assemblies,  in  which  the 
x  2  dis- 
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distinctions  of  age,  rank,  and  sex  were  concealed 
and  confounded,  under  the  veil  of  night  and 
mystery,  opened  a  door  to  the  most  abominable 
debauchery,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Egyptian 
prophets  and  fortune-tellers  taught  women  and 
children  to  calculate,  and  sometimes  to  hasten,  the 
deaths  of  their  fathers  and  husbands.  His  own 
banishment  into  a  country  which  was  the  object 
of  his  contempt  or  detestation,  naturally  sharpened 
his  animosity,  and  carried  his  resentment  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  I  only  wish  that  he  had  restrained 
it  within  the  bounds  of  justice.  In  a  tumult  ex¬ 
cited  by  superstition,  the  Egyptians  devoured  the 
flesh  of  one  of  their  fallen  enemies.  From  this 
horrid  action  it  was  not  fair  to  conclude,  that  the 
Egyptians  equalled  in  barbarity  the  Cyclops  and 
the  Lestrigons.  The  French  treated  with  equal 
brutality  Mareshal  d’Ancre,  and  the  Dutch  Pen¬ 
sionary  de  Witt.  The  fixed  and  permanent  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  people  ought  never  to  be  inferred  from 
moments  of  madness  and  fury.  The  poet  also  too 
much  indulges  his  talent  for  declamation.  Instead 
of  aggravating  the  crime  of  the  Egyptians,  he  in 
reality  lessens  it  by  his  unseasonable  reasonings, 
his  example  of  the  Vascones,  kc.  He  who  vio¬ 
lates  the  principles  of  Zeno  may  be  worthy  of 
blame;  but  the  monster  who  insults  the  dictates 
of  nature  can  alone  excite  horror.  The  genius  of 
our  poet  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  witty  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  worship  which  the  Egyptians  paid  to 
animals;*  in  the  origin  of  society,  founded  on 

*  Sat.  xv.  v.  1 — 14. 
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those  principles  of  benevolence,  which  are  im¬ 
planted  by  nature  in  the  heart  of  man  only  ;*  and 
in  that  dreadful,  though  beautiful  picture  of  the 
ferocity  of  an  Egyptian. 

The  sixteenth  Satire  is  not  clearly  proved  to  be 
Juvenal’s.  It  is  written  weakly,  and  negligently ; 
but.  I  think  we  may  recognize  the  master’s  hand  in 
v.  55.  This  satire,  however,  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  history.  It  has  not.  been  sufficiently 
remarked  to  what  extent  the  privileges  of  soldiers 
were  carried  under  the  emperors.  In  moments  of 
sedition,  it  was  manifest,  they  overturned  their 
thrones;  but  it  was  not  known  that  in  time  of 
peace  they  shared  their  sovereignty.  I  know  not 
of  a  bolder  enterprise,  in  any  small  portion  of  a 
community,  than  that  of  withdrawing  itself  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and 
insisting  that  its  differences,  even  with  the  other 
classes  of  citizens,  should  be  decided  by  its  own 
judges.  The  clergy  obtained  these  privileges  in 
the  dark  ages;  but  such  pretensions  seem  to  have 
been  more  excusable  in  a  body,  which  was  believed 
to  possess  all  the  virtue,  and  which  really  possessed 
all  the  learning  offthe  times,  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  in  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose  ignorance, 
grossness  of  manners,  despotic  and  military  max¬ 
ims,  removed  them  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
character  belonging  to  a  judge. 

I  finished  Juvenal,  whom  I  regret  not  being 
earlier  acquainted  with;  and  who,  in  future,  will 
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be  one  of  my  favourite  authors.  Having  written 
my  observations  on  him,  as  they  occurred  in  read¬ 
ing  his  Satires,  I  have  but  little  to  add  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  shall  confine  myself  to  two  remarks:  the 
first,  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  the  second, 
concerning  his  versification.  1st.  There  is  not 
any  Latin  poet  concerning  whom  we  have  so  littl$ 
information;  whether  from  pride  or  modesty,  he 
has  neglected  to  tell  us  either  the  time  of  his  birth, 
or  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  None  of  his 
works  were  written  in  commemoration  of  any 
great  event,  which  might  have  ascertained  their 
date.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pleasure  in 
perplexing  us,  by  often  speaking  of  many  persons 
as  his  contemporaries  who  lived  at  very  different 
periods  of  time.  There  remain  but  a  few  words  of 
an  old  life  of  Juvenal,  written  by  an  unknown 
author;  which  life  augments  our  uncertainty,  by 
its  opposition  to  the  clearest  inferences  from  the 
poet’s  own  works.  According  to  that  biographer 
and  his  scholiast,  Juvenal  lived  under  Nero,  who 
banished  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  soon  after¬ 
wards.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  survived  Domi- 
tian;  that  he  witnessed  the  condemnation  of  Ma¬ 
rius  Priscus  ;  that  Martial,  who  did  not  retire  into 
Spain  until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  left  him  at  Rome; 
and  from  the  date  of  a  consulship,  there  is  reason 
to.  suspect,  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  the  third  yeat 
of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  All  the  seras  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  system  of  the  learned  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  that  our  poet  was  banished  by 
the  last  named  emperor.  Some  time  ago,  I  read 
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Dodwell’s  work,  the  Quintilian  Annals.  I  have 
not  the  book  at  hand,  and  cannot  recollect  the 
proofs  which  he  brings ;  but  I  can  see  several  pro¬ 
babilities  tending  to  support  his  opinion.  Q.  Juve¬ 
nal’s  versification  appears  to  me  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  the  Latin  poets.  Managed  by  him, 
the  Roman  language,  loses  all  its  roughness.  His 
verses  are  flowing,  harmonious,  and  animated; 
although  he  never  sacrifices  the  sense  to  the  sound. 
I  should  fancy  that  the  lines  flowed  spontaneously 
from  his  pen,  did  I  not  perceive,  amidst  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fine  ones,  some  few  that  are  disgusting,  by 
their  rudeness  or  their  languor.  To  have  allowed 
them  to  pass  uncorrected,  a  poet  must  have  been 
extremely  inattentive  to  his  versification;  since 
they  might  have  been  mended  so  easily.  I  re¬ 
mark  also,  that  his  poetry  is  more  sparing  of  orna¬ 
ment  in  his  last  satires.  If  they  are  placed  in 
the  chronological  order,  this  difference  may  be 
easily  accounted  for. 

As  the  Satire  of  Sulpitia,  on  the  banishment  of 
the  philosophers,  is  printed  with  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  I  had  an  inclination  to  examine  it;  and 
therefore  read  it.twice  over,  v.  1 — 70.  The  praises 
bestowed  by  Martial  had  prepossessed  me  in  favour 
of  this  lady;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  praises 
were  not  her  due.  Her  genius,  perhaps,  was  too 
feeble  to  support  her  in  this  lofty  flight;  but  was 
better  adapted  to  subjects  that  required  only  taste, 
spirit,  and  sensibility.  The  epigrammatist,  per¬ 
haps,  had  as  little  delicacy  in  his  praise  as  in  his 
satire;  and  was  carelessly  prodigal  of  his  flattery  to 
x  4  a  woman 
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a  woman  of  fashion,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of 
men  of  letters.  1.  The  work  is  without  method 
N  or  plan;  and  the  beauty  of  the  subject  is  destroyed 
by  her  manner  of  treating  it.  Instead  of  lament¬ 
ing  that  the  throne  of  ignorance  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  ruins  of  philosophy  and  the  arts, 
twenty-three  lines  of  a  poem  consisting  of  seventy 
are  consumed  in  an  invocation  and  conclusion, 
which  informs  us  of  nothing,  except  that  Sulpitia 
was  a  woman  of  great  vanity  and  affectation :  and 
were  it  not  for  eight  verses  casually  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  satire,*  I  should  not  be  able  to  guess 
its  subject,  as  I  still  am  at'  a  loss  to  discover  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  digression,  where  she  exa¬ 
mines  whether  prosperity  or  adversity  were  most 
useful  to  the  republic.  2.  As  to  the  style  and 
poetiy,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Sulpitia,  that  she  has 
not  left  room  for  criticising  faults,  that  proceed 
from  genius  or  fancy.  Her  work  is  characterised 
by  coldness,  hardness,  poverty  of  invention,  rude¬ 
ness  of  harmony,  and  a  versification  that  gratifies 
neither  the  ear  nor  the  mind.  3.  Women  have 
been  accused  of  want  of  precision.  In  this  respect 
Sulpitia  does  not  belie  her  sex.  Without  men¬ 
tioning  that  she  confounds  science  with  wisdom, 
as  if  those  two  things  had  never  been  distinguish¬ 
ed,  I  shall  only  give  an  example  of  the  most  in¬ 
congruous  and  absurd  simile  that  I  ever  remember 
to  have,  met  with.  The  philosophers  banished  by 
Domitian  are  compared  with  the  Gauls  expelled 
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by  Camillus.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  comparing  a  body  of  men  of  letters  with 
a  nation  of  barbarians,  and  a  legal  banishment  with 
the  defeat  of  an  army;  and  Sulpitia  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  the  Gauls  had  burnt  the  city, 
besieged  the  capitol,  and  that  their  conqueror, 
Camillus,  merited  the  title  of  second  founder  of 
Rome.  4.  Justice,  however,  must  be  done  to  Sul¬ 
pitia.  Her  satire  is  adorned  by  one  striking  image. 
Rome,  after  all  her  victories,  is  represented  under 
the  figure  of  the  wrestler  Milo,  who  remained 
alone  in  the  lists,  vainly  .expecting  an  antagonist. 
This  image  is  happily  conceived;  and  clearly, 
though  not  forcibly,  expressed. 

Sept.  7th.] — I  this  day  began  the  description  of 
ancient  Rdmc,  by  Fabiano  Nardini,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Tollius,  and  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Graevius’s  Roman  Antiquities,  which  Mr.  Pa- 
villard  borrowed  for  me  from  the  public  library  of 
Geneva.  This  work  is  much  valued  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  ;  though  I  perceive  that  the  Abb6  l’Anglet  de 
Fresnoy  speaks  lightly  of  its.  translation.  I  read 
1.  i.  c.  i,  ii.  p.  881 — 897-  Nardini  vindicates  the 
account  commonly  given  of  the  origin  of  Rome, 
by  arguments  very  generally  known.  This  is  the 
subject  of  the  first  chapter.  The  second  is  very 
interesting,  since  it  examines  the  extent  of  the  first 
city,  built  by  Romulus,  which  comprehended  only 
the  Palatine  Mount;  and  when  the  Sabines  took 
the  Capitol,  this  meant  the  citadel. 

Sept.  18.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  i.  c.  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  vii, 
viii,  ix,  x.  p.  897 — 945,  which  terminates  the  first 
book.  A  variety  of  subjects  are  treated  with  great 
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learning,  considerable  judgment,  and  a  minute  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  which  is  commonly  instructive,  but  some 
times  tiresome.  Having  finished  his  description 
of  the  city  built  by  Romulus,  he  examines  the  ad¬ 
dition  made  to  it  by  Tatius,  the  ally  of  that  king, 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill;  and  then  proceeds  to  con¬ 
sider  the  form  given  to  it  by  Servius  Tullius,  (the 
least  celebrated,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  its 
legislators,)  and  the  wall  which  bourided  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  This  wall 
he  traces  with  great  attention,  directed  by  an  exact 
local  knowledge.  It  results  from  the  whole  of  his 
observations,  that  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome  was 
scarcely  so  considerable  as  that  of  the  modern :  a 
fact  which  totally  overturns  the  systems  of  Lipsius 
and  Vossius.  Nardini  is  very  happy  in* explaining 
the  famous  passage  of  Pliny,  which  treats  of  the 
twelve  gates ;  and  which  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
more,  since  we  learn  from  two  passages  of  Cicero 
and  Livy,  that  several  of  the  Roman  gates  had  two 
arches,  called  Jani ;  which  are  still  distinguishable 
on  ancient  monuments.  Nardini  is  not  equally 
successful  in  explaining  the  Pomoerium.  In  spite 
of  all  his  hypotheses,  there  are  still  three  proposi¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  which  rest  on  equally  good 
authority,  and  are  yet  contradictory  to  each  other. 
1.  That  the  Pomoerium  was  a  consecrated  slip  of 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  walls.  2.  That  the 
walls  of  Rome  had  the  same  extent  from  Servius 
Tullius  to  Aurelian.  3.  That  Sylla,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  emperor  Claudius,  extended  the  Pomoe¬ 
rium. 

I  this  day  finished  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
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Bibliothbque  Raisonnee  ;  which  contains  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  the  Abb6  Terasson. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  man,  who  despised  the 
finest  writers  of  antiquity,  should  have  conde¬ 
scended  to  become  the  translator  of  an  historian, 
Avhose  accidental  utility  far  surpasses  his  real  merit. 
Though  this  translation  be  esteemed,  the  critic  here 
exposes  many  of  its  errors.  Two  editions  of  Titus 
Livius,  with  his  supplements;  one  by  Drakenborch, 
land  the  other  by  Crevier.  In  the  first,  the  text  of 
Livy  is  buried  under  a  weight  of  the  commentaries, 
good  or  bad,  that  have  been  written  on  that  author. 
The  second  contains  a  sensible  life  of  the  historian, 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  remarks  on  his 
work,  and  displays  as  much  intelligence  as  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  editor.  He  includes  the  first  fifteen 
books,  together  with  his  own  prolegomena,  in  828 
pages;  whereas  the  Dutch  editor  bestows  2159 
pages  on  the  first  nineteen  books,  cum  notis  vario¬ 
rum.  The  latter  edition,  however,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  good  repertory.  Syntagma  Disserta- 
tionum  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  pertinentium 
a  Moshemio.  His  ecclesiastical  dissertations  seem 
to  me  to  have  more  merit  than  his  theological  ones. 
The  Tmith  of  the  Miracles  of  Mr.  Paris  ;  second 
and  third  Extract.  The  journalist  carefully  sifts 
the  cure  of  young  Alphonso  of  Palacios  :  if  none 
of  the  miracles  was  better  than  this,  the  Jesuits 
needed  not  to  have  ascribed  them  to  the  devil.  La 
Friponnerie  Ldique,  Lay  Fraud,  by  Dr.  Bentley. 
An  answer  to  the  famous  book  of  Collins,  full  of 
learning  and  scurrility ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  is  outdone  by  his  translator  and  critic. 

Sept. 
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Sept.  19-] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  ii.  c.  i,  ii,  iii.  p.  949 
— 96 1.  After  fixing  the  limits  of  the  city,  he, de¬ 
scribes  the  seven  hills  which  they  included.  The 
reverse  of  this  method  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  natural.  He  explains  very  clearly  the  diffe¬ 
rent  divisions  of  the  people  and  of  the  city,  the 
tribes  and  curiae  of  Romulus,  the  tribes  instituted 
by  Servius,  the  fourteen  regions  of  Augustus,  and 
the  seven  regions  of  the  first  popes.  I  wish  he  had 
inquired  into  the  distribution  of  the  curiae  after  the 
reign  of  Servius,  and  determined  whether  they 
were  again  divided  among  the  tribes  instituted  by 
that  prince ;  whether  the  division  of  the  tribes  by 
Romulus  continued  to  subsist  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  comitici  curiatci;  or  whether,  after  the 
time  of  Servius,  the  division  of  the  people  by  curias, 
had  no  longer  any  relation  to  their  division  by 
tribes.  The  latter  opinion  appears  to  me  the  more 
probable. 

20th.] — I  finished  the  second  book  of  Nardini, 
chapters  fourth  and  fifth.  I  also  read  the  third 
book,  c.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  vii.  p.  96 1 — 1005.  He 
speaks  of  the  authors  who  have  given  us  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Rome;  such  as  Publius  Victor,  Sextus 
Rufus,  Onuphrius,  Panvinius,  and  the  Notitia  Im¬ 
perii.  Their  chief  utility  arises  from  their  having 
had  before  their  eyes  many  monuments  which  are 
now  known  only  by  books.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  their  descriptions  are  so  inferior  in 
point  of  accuracy  to  those  of  modern  critics,  (Nar¬ 
dini  for  example,)  that  the  latter  are  continually 
obliged  to  correct  their  mistakes,  to  supply  their 
defects,  and  sometimes  even  to  point  out  their  con¬ 
tradictions. 
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tradictions.  After  these  preliminary  matters,  Nar- 
dini  proceeds  to  describe  the  fourteen  regions  of  the 
city;  treating  minutely  in  this  part  of  his  work,  the 
first  region,  or  that  of  the  Porta  Capena ;  and  the 
second,  or  that  of  the  Mons  Ceelius.  We  may  pro¬ 
nounce  his  researches  in  general  to  be  successful. 
By  combining  a  multitude  of  passages  scattered  in 
ancient  authors,  both  with  each  other,  and  with  his 
local  knowledge  of  Rome,  he  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  situation  of  the  greater  part  of  its  monuments. 
His  account  of  the  valley  of  Egeria,  which  lies  on 
the  left  of  the  Porta.  Capena ,  between  the  Latin 
and  Appian  ways,  illustrated,  much  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion,  several  passages  in  Juvenal.  He  employs  the 
half  of  a  chapter  in  investigating  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  domus  and  insula,  and  in  confuting 
Lipsius’s  opinion  on  that  subject.  Graevius  is 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  explications  of  Lipsius 
and  his  antagonist.  If  these  antiquaries,  who  were 
better  critics  than  logicians,  had  been  at  as  much 
pains  to  acquire  an  exact  idea  of  their  subject,  as 
to  heap  up  citations,  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
easily  have  perceived,  1.  That  the  word  insula, 
which  in  its  application  to  the  houses  of  Rome, 
was  at  first  metaphorical,  denoted  every  edifice 
that  was  entirely  insulated,  and  whose  walls  were 
completely  separated  from  those  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  buildings.  This  primitive  signification  of  the 
word  is  supported  both  by  the  nature  of  the  thing 
and  the  authority  of  Eestus ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
mix  with  this  essential  characteristic,  any  accessory 
ideas.  2.  Without  disputing  that,  in  the  first  ages 
of  Rome,  the  number  of  such  edifices  was  great, 
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we  may  boldly  affirm  that  it  became  much  greater 
after  the  conflagration  in  the  reign  of  Nero;  and 
that  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  buildings  called 
insulce  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  Tacitus 
informs  us  of  a  wise  regulation  made  by  Nero,  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  walls  common  to  two  contigu¬ 
ous  houses,  and  requiring  that  the  walls  of  each 
house,  should  be  distinct  and  separate  from  those 
of  the  houses  nearest  to  it.  The  instiled  cannot  be 
more  accurately  defined  than  by  this  description  * 
and  we  cannot  doubt  whether  the  edict  was  carried 
into  execution,  when  we  read  in  Publius  Victor, 
that  in  the  fourth  century  there  were  46,000  instiled 
in  the  capital;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  not 
more  than  1800  dotnus,  all  the  dwellings  of  Rome 
were  comprehended  under  that  name.  Since  the 
fact  is  ascertained,  it  is  our  business  not  to  contest, 
but  to  explain  it.  *  I  will  not  therefore  allege  that 
the  whole  city  could  not  have  been  rebuilt  agree¬ 
ably  to  Nero’s  edict,  because  there  was  only  a  part 
of  it  consumed  by  the  conflagration  under  his  reign. 
As  the  edict  was  a  wise  one,  it  would  naturally  be 
perpetuated  by  his  successors ;  and  in  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years  from  Nero  to  Victor,  there 
was  time  for  rebuilding  the  whole  city  according 
to  the  new  plan.  The  unpleasing  effect  of  so 
many  separate  houses  to  the  eye,  ought  not  to 
create  any  difficult}^ :  safety  is  to  be  preferred  to 
beauty;  especially  to  a  beauty  dependent  on 
fashion ;  so  that,  provided  the  streets  were  straight 
and  spacious,  the  e}7e  would  be  abundantly  gratified. 
3.  This  edict  regulated  only  the  situation  of  houses, 
but  left  their  size  and  shape  to  the  discretion  of 

each 
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each  proprietor.  Nero’s  palace  and  the  house,  of 
an  artificer  were  equally  entitled  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  insula ,  provided  they  had  the  specific  cha¬ 
racter  of  standing  detached  and  separate  from  all 
other  buildings.  The  number  of  such  insula  could 
not  be  considerable.  The  great  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  any  community ;  and  the  expense^ 
together  with  the  inconvenience  and  danger  at¬ 
tending  a  separate  dwelling,  incline  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  lower  classes  at  Rome  were  con¬ 
tented  with  lodgings;  which  appears  really  to 
have  been  the  case,  both  from  Juvenal  and  Mar¬ 
tial.  The  avaricious  industry  of  man  will  serve 
better  to  convince  us  than  all  the  passages  in  an¬ 
cient  authors,  that  there  would  be  a  number  of 
builders,  who  promoted  the  beauty  of  the  city  and 
the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants  by  erecting  large 
edifices,  of  which  the  separate  apartments  were  let 
to  different  families.  This  practice,  which  became 
general,  greatly  extended  the  signification  of  the 
word  insula ,  by  connecting  with  it  a  new  mean¬ 
ing.  It  began  to  denote  a  multitude  of  families 
living  under  the  same  roof,  and  therefore  a  house  - 
hired  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people :  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  taken  by  Petronius  and  the  writers 
on  the  Roman  law.  4.  From  the  number  of  the 
insula  would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  ?  Victor  and  the  Notitia  Im¬ 
perii  fix  the  former  at  46,602.  We  learn  from 
J uvenal,  that  the  houses  of  the  Romans  consisted 
commonly  of  four  stories;*  and  if  we  suppose  each 
*  Juvenal  Satir.  iii.  197 — 202. 
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story  to  have  lodged  a  family  of  six  persons,  each 
of  the  insula,  would  contain  twenty-four  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Those  which  were  let  to  hire  could  not  have 
fewer,  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich  would  contain  a 
far  greater  number.*  This  surplus  may  be  divided 
among  the  small  insula  not  let  to  hire,  but  belong¬ 
ing  to  those  who  inhabited  them  :  so  that  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  number  of  insula  by  twenty-four,  we 
shall  have  1,1 18,448  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
I  am  pleased  with  this  number,  which,  without 
passing  the  bounds  of  credibility,  corresponds  with 
the  great  extent  of  the  city,  and  with  all  that  we 
are  told  of  its  populousness.  It  might  be  clearly 
proved  that  Nardini’s  system  would  give  but 
360,000  inhabitants  to  the  capital  of  the  world ; 
whereas  Grsevius’s  hypothesis  would  require  four 
or  five  millions  :  both  which  numbers  seem  to  me 
highly  improbable.  5.  As  to  the  1800  houses, 
domus,  which  in  all  the  descriptions  of  Rome  are 
reckoned  separately,  their  name,  their  numbers,  and 
a  passage  of  Suetonius  concur  in  making  me  believe 
that  they  were  the  principal  buildings,  or  palaces 
of  Rome.  I  think,  however,  they  need  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  insula;  since  if  they  are 
removed  from  this  class  by  their  greatness,  they 
may  be  again  reduced  to  it  by  their  detached  si¬ 
tuation,  which  was  the  original  and  specific  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.f 

Sept. 

*  We  must  remember  that  the  slaves  were  numerous  in  great 
families. 

-t  See  concerning  the  whole  question,  Lips,  ad  Tacit .  Annal. 
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Sept.  22d.] — The  second  volume  of  Baron  Biel- 
feld’s  Letters  withdrew  my  attention  from  Nardini. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Baron’s  character ;  his  letters 
give  a  lively  picture  of  the  German  courts.  >  I 
should  have  preferred  indeed  some  account  of  the 
character  and  history  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  suppers  at  Potsdam,  to  the  description  of  all 
those  galas  and  marriages.  But  fear  or  discretion 
impose  rigorous  laws  on  a  German  author. 

23d.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  iii.  the  remainder  of  i 
c.  vii.  and  c.  viii,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii.  p.  1005 — 1059- 
He  finishes  the  description  of  the  second  region, 
and  proceeds  to  that  of  the  third  (Isis  and  Moneta,) 
which  he  also  concludes ;  and  then  commences  the 
description  of  the  fourth  (Templum  Pacis.)  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  his  materials 
become  more  abundant,  from  the  greater  quantity 
of  ancient  monuments  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  traces  distinctly  the  Via  Sacra ;  whose  situa¬ 
tion,  indeed,  is  ascertained  by  a  variety  of.  sure 
limits.  This  famous  street  is  bounded,  on  one  side, 
by  the  Fabian  arch,  which  led  to  the  Roman  Fo¬ 
rum  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  terminates  at  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  street 
called  Suburra ;  which  some  antiquaries  vainly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  place  elsewhere ;  but  whose  position 
is  fixed  by  Nardini  with  much  learning  and  accu¬ 
racy.  The  ceremony  practised  in  the  Regia,  bears, 

xv.  Nardini  Roma  Vetus,  l.  in.  c.  iv.  p.  985,  985,  98 7  :  et  Grccv. 
in  Prcefat.  ad  tom.  iv.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Roman.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  all  their  quotations. 

.  vol.  v.  y  in 
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in  my  opinion,  all  the  marks  of  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity  :  a  people,  desirous  of  representing  the  God 
of  War,  but  who  were  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
imitate  the  human  figure,  and  therefore  adored  him 
under  the  form  of  a  spear ;  a  horse  sacrificed  in  the 
field,  whose  bloody  head  was  carried  in  procession, 
and  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  Regia ;  every  thing  in 
these  rites  points  to  a  Scythian  origin,  and  indicates 
the  manners  of  wandering  barbarians.  Even  the 
military  sports  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Via  Sacra 
and  Suburra  date  their  origin  from  a  period  when 
society  was  j^et  in  its  infancy.  The  Via  Sacra  leads 
to  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the  Colosseum,  two 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  Rome,  which  that  city 
owes  to  the  most  avaricious  of  its  princes.  Happy 
the  people,  whose  princes,  by  habitual  economy, 
are  capable  of  executing  great  undertakings  ! 

Sept.  24th.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  iii.  c.  xiii,  xiv,  xv. 
andl.iv.c.i. — x.  p.  1039 — 1125.  He  continues  and 
concludes  the  description  of  the  fourth  region,  and 
proceeds  to  the  fifth,  (Esquilinus,)  the  sixth,  (Alta 
Semita,)  and  the  seventh  (Via  Lata.)  He  sets 
clearly  before  our  eyes  the  infernal  action  of  Tullia. 
She  ascended  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  and  had  already 
reached  the  extremity  of  that  street,  where  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two  branches.:  that  on  the  right  led  to 
the  Esquiline  Mount  and  the  palace  of  Servius 
Tullius  ;  that  on  the  left  (Vicus  Patricius)  joined 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Viminal,  forming  a  street 
where  the  Patricians  lived  under  the  eyes  of  their 
king.  It  was  here  that  the  bloody  body  of  her  fa¬ 
ther  could  not  stop  the  chariot  of  Tullia.  The 
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horror  excited  by  her  deed,  separated  this  place 
from  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Vicus  Sceleratus.  In  the  eighth  satire  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace,  a  difficulty  occurs  respecting  the 
Esquiline  Mount.  The  gardens  of  Mecaenas  stood 
on  a  ground  formerly  employed  as  a  public  burying 
place.  There  is  not  any  doubt  of  the  fact ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  when  this  change  took  place.  Nardini 
thinks  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Servius.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  that  a  glance  at  this  satire  is  sufficient' 
to  show  that  the  passage  in  Horace  is  not  a  cold 
and  far-fetched  allusion  to  an  event  that  happened 
'  five  hundred  years  before  his  own  time;  but  that  he 
speaks  of  a  change  operated  under  his  own  eyes, 
and  by  the  direction  of  his  patron.  But  Mount 
Esquilin,  I  shall  be  told,  was  ever  since  the  time 
of  Servius  within  the  walls  of  Rome  :  and  can  it 
be  believed  that  slaves  should  have  been  interred 
in  a  city,  which  scarcely  granted  that  honour  to 
emperors  ?  I  feel  the  whole  weight  of  this  objec¬ 
tion;  yet  I  would  ask,  whether  the  Esquiline, 
though  within  the  walls,  was  therefore  within  the 
Pomoerium  ?  This  cannot  be  determined.  Mount 
Aventine  was  within  the  circuit  traced  by  Servius, 
and  the  emperor  Claudius  surrounded  it  with  walls 
six  centuries  afterwards.  The  prohibition  of  in¬ 
terring  in  cities  proceededofrom  the  pontifical  law ; 
and  the  college  of  priests  regulated,  at  pleasure, 
the  limits  of  the  Pomoerium.  This  is  but  an  hypo¬ 
thesis,  yet  it  is  the  only  solution  I  can  give  of  the 
difficulty.  We  still  see  on  Mount  Aventine  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  a  private  citizen  raised  in 
y  2  honour 
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honour  of  the  emperor  Gallicnus.  The  rudeness 
of  the  work  is  surpassed  by  the  coarse  flattery  of 
the  inscription.  A  prince,  who  left  his  father  a 
prisoner  among  the  Persians,  and  the  empire  a  prey 
to  its  enemies,  is  extolled  for  his  valour,  which  is 
only  exceeded  by  his  piety.  It  is  allowable  to 
transform  the  defects  of  princes  into  kindred  ex¬ 
cellencies  ;  to  call  their  ambition  magnanimity ; 
their  severity  justice ;  and  their  cowardice  mode¬ 
ration.  This  does  not  offend  us,  because  it  is  the 
custom.  But  when  Gallienus  is  flattered  for  vir¬ 
tues  most  opposite  to  his  character,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that,  under  the  flattery,  a  severe 
satire  is  concealed.  This  inscription  is  still  more 
impudent  than  the  pax  ubique ,  which  Mr.  Addison 
read  on  a  medal  of  the  same  Gallienus. 

Sept.  25th.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  v.  c.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv. 
p.  1125 — 1 149.  He  has  now  reached  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  it  was  impossible  to  advance  a  step 
without  finding  some  monument  of  the  religion, 
greatness,  or  policy  of  Rome,  but  unfortunately 
the  greater  part  of  those  monuments  no  longer 
exist,  except  in  ancient  authors.  They  speak  of  a 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  Concord,  concerning 
which  I  shall  say  a  few  words.  This  chapel  was 
the  work  rather  of  hatred  than  of  piety ;  it  was 
built  by  C.  Flavius,  that  sworn  enemy  of  the 
nobles,  with  a  view  to  mortify  their  pride.  How 
did  he  accomplish  this  purpose  ?  1 .  By  performing 
the  ceremony  of  dedication  himself.  The  senate 
beheld  with  indignation  an  edile  arrogating  to 
himself  the  functions  hitherto  reserved  for  dictators 

and 
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and  consuls.*  2.  In  a  manner  less  direct  indeed, 
but  still  more  offensive,  which  but  few  readers 
have  perceived  in  a  passage  of  Pliny.')'  In  the 
midst  of  sedition,  Flavius  vowed  to  consecrate  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  Concord,  on  condition  that 
she  re-established  harmony  among  the  different 
orders  of  citizens.  The  chapel  was  consecrated, 
and  the  asra  of  its  dedication  fixed  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  at  the  distance  of  104  years  from  that  of  the 
Concord  of  the  Capitol, J  which  had  been  built  by 
Camillus,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  vow.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  how  much  the  patricians  were 
mortified  at  seeing  this  plebeian  Concord,  the  work 
of  an  edile,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
patrician  Concord  of  their  dictator.  _  In  this  inte¬ 
resting  passage,  the  date  only  is  erroneous.  The 
first  dedication  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  38b ; 
the  second,  in  the  year  448.  Instead  of  the  num¬ 
ber  104,  we  must  therefore  read  62. 

I  finished  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
thbque  Raisonn£e.  It  contains  the  panegyric  of 
Alphonso  Turretin,  by  Mr.  Vemet;  in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  style  exceeds  that  of  the  subject. 
This  piece  owes  its  fame  to  its  excellent  latinity  ; 
to  ideas  borrowed  from  England,  and  then  new  on 
the  continent:  and  to  a  degree  of  candour  not 
usual  with  theologians  of  that  age.  Its  celebrity 

*  T.  Liv.  ix.  46. 

f  Post  Capitolinam,  according  to  the  edition  of  Delcampius. 
I  should  like  to  consult  that  of  Hardouin.  Nardini  erroneously 
reads  post  Capitolium.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  1. 

X  Plutarch,  in  Camill. 

Y  3 
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is  now  in  the  wane.  Dissertations  of  the  Academy 
of  Cortona  :  the  subjects  are  well  treated,  but  ill 
chosen.  Letters  of  Mr.  Mayans ,  and  the  Life  of 
Dean  Marti  prefixed  to  his  Letters ,  published  by 
the  same  Mr.  Mayans.  The  barbarism  of  their 
country,  which  these  two  Spaniards  continually 
deplore,  entitles  them  to  an  indulgence,  of  which 
they  stand  in  much  need.  The  Critical  History 
of  Philosophy ,  by  Mr.  Deslandes :  a  lively,  but 
light  performance.  Hesiod ,  by  Mr.  Robinson :  the 
preface  is  elaborate.  First  Extract  from  Mr. 
Wesseling' s  Discourse  on  the famous  Inscription  of 
Berenice ,  which  has  so  much  exercised  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  learned.  He  considers  it  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Jews. 

Sept.  26th.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  v.  c.  v,  vi,  vii, 
viii,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii.  p.  1149 — 1216.  After  having 
exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Forum,  he 
passes  to  the  surrounding  monuments,  particularly 
the  Forum  of  Caesar,  that  of  Augustus,  and  that 
of  Trajan.  A  Forum  was  properly  a  place  adorned 
on  all  sides  with  temples  and  porticos  ; .  but  whose 
essential  characteristic  consisted  in  a  Basilica,  or 
court  of  justice.  As  the  Roman  judges  anciently 
sat  in  the  open  air,  authors  have  been  led  to 
confound  the  Forum  with  the  Basilica,  and  to 
mention  it  sometimes  as  an  open  square,  and  at 
other  times  as  a  covered  building.  Trajan’s  pillar, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum,  is  a 
beautiful  monument,  and  highly  dignified  by  its 
description.  To  preserve  by  one  great  work  the 
memory  of  a  work  still  greater;  to  raise  a  pillar 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  high,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  levelling  of  a  mountain  of  equal  alti¬ 
tude,  is  worthy  of  that  sublime  architecture  which 
speaks  to  the  mind  as  much  as  to  the  eyes,  and 
which  the  Romans  understood  better  than  any 
people  on  earth.  In  crossing  the  Forum  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  you  perceive  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger;  where,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of 
that  prince,  the  senate  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  decreeing  triumphs.  This  edict,  which  seemed 
merely  a  regulation  of  police,  was  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  changes  introduced  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  with  his  whole  system  of  policy.  The 
senate  formerly  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Mars 
or  Bellona,  which  stood  without  the  walls;  the 
general  not  being  allowed  to  hold  his  military  rank 
in  the  city.  But  when  Augustus  was  invested 
with  the  extraordinary  character  of  Imperator,  this 
new  generalissimo  remained  for  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,  and  held  the  sword  always  raised  over 
the  heads  of  the  citizens. 

Sept.  27th.]— I  read  Nardini,  1.  v.  c.  iii,  xiv,  xv, 
xvi.  p.  1237— 1297,  which  concludes  the  book;  of 
which  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea.  He  treats  of  several  objects,  and  those  so 
complicated,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  paint 
them  in  the  mind  without  seeing  them  delineated 
on  paper.  A  good  topographical  chart  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Mount  would  have  been  extremely  use¬ 
ful;  but  if  such  a  chart  was  made  by  Nardini,*  it 

*  He  refers  to  it  himself,  V.  1.  v.  c.  x.  p.  1028. 
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is  here  omitted  by  his  editor.  That  of  D’Anville 
exhibits  accurately  the  general  outline;  but  does 
not  represent  particulars.  Nardini’s  style,  or  that 
of  his  translator,  is  also  exceedingly  puzzling;  and 
his  arrangement  faulty  in  the  extreme ;  since  the 
thirteenth  chapter  supposes  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  fourteenth,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
chapters  cannot  be  understood  without  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  thirteenth.  By  repeated 
perusals,  and  attentive  meditations,  I  at  length 
surmounted  these  obstacles,  which  have  served 
perhaps  to  engrave  more  deeply  in  my  mind  the 
image  of  the  Capitoline  Mount.  It  had  two  sum¬ 
mits,  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  though  often 
confounded  by  the  ancients,  and  mistaken  by  the 
moderns.  The  southern  summit,  which  over¬ 
looked  the  Tiber,  was  almost  contiguous  to  the 
rude  Tarpeian  rocks,  which  are  now  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible;  and  was  called  Arx,  the  citadel.  The 
northern  summit  properly  formed  the  Capitol.  It 
was  the  scite  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  valley 
separating  the  two  mountains  was  called  Intermoji- 
tium ,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest ;  where  Ro¬ 
mulus  established  the  famous  Asylum,  which  was 
the  nursery  of  his  colony.  Afterwards  the  forest 
disappeared,  to  make  room  for  magnificent  edifices. 
The  valley  and  both  mountains  were  inclosed  with 
a  strong  wall.  Three  roads  led  to  the  Capitol  from 
the  Forum.  1.  The  Centum  Gradus ,  which  began 
a  little  beyond  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  in  the  citadel. 

The  road  belonging  to  the  Asylum,  which  was 

that 
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that  through  which  conquerors  passed  in  triumph. 
3.  The  Clivus  Capitolinus,  whose  situation  is  less 
accurately  determined  than  that  of  the  two  others. 
After  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  of  Marlia- 
nus  and  Nardini,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  neither 
party  supports  his  opinion  with  much  force.  I 
adopt,  however,  that  of  the  former ;  if  one  of  the 
roads  had  the  name  of  Clivus  Capitolinus,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  think  that  it  led  to  the  Capitol,  properly  so 
called  ;  and  on  this  supposition  each  summit  must 
have  had'  its  particular  road,  besides  that  common 
to  both. 

Sept.  28th.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  vi.  c.  i,  ii,  iii, 
iv,  y,  vi,  vii,  viii.  p.  1237 — 1297-  Having  de¬ 
scribed  the  eighth  region,  comprehending  the  Fo¬ 
rum  and  the  Capitol,  he  proceeds  through  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  to  examine  the  ninth,  or  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius,  which  was  without  the  city  till  en¬ 
closed  by  Aurelian’s  wall.  The  Romans,  after 
expelling  the  Tarquins,  consecrated  to  Mars  a  field 
which  had  belonged  to  that  family;  and  which 
afterwards  served  for  the  place  of  military  exercises 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  legacy  of 
Tarutia,  consisting  of  a  field  between  the  Campus 
Martius  and  the  Tiber,  and  that  of  Flaminius,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  meadows  beyond  the  Porta  Car¬ 
mentalis,  speedily  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  property;  which  still  continued  a  bare  and 
smooth  plain,  except  that  the  sight  was  interrupted 
by  an  ancient  prison ;  by  a  temple  of  Bellona,  built 
in  the  year  of  Rome  457 ;  and  by  the  Equiria  and 
Septa,  which  resembled  rather  inclosures  for  sheep 
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than  public  edifices.  In  the  changes  which  thd 
Campus  Martius  gradually  underwent,  we  may 
distinguish  three  principal  asras.  1.  Towards  the 
year  of  Rome  535,  and  a  little  before  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  same  Flaminius,  who  afterwards 
perished  in  the  battle  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus, 
built  a  circus  on  the  ground  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  his  ancestors.  This  circus  was  soon 
surrounded  by  the  temple  of  Hercules  Musagetes, 
by  that  of  Juno,  and  by  the  portico  of  Octavius, 
&c.  and  a  small  suburb  began  to  be  built  without 
the  Porta  Carmentalis,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  of  Rome.  2.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  century,  the  great  Pompey,  at  his  return  from 
his  eastern  conquests,  spoliis  orientis  onustus,  wish¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  public  edifices; 
but  there  not  being  room  within  the  walls,  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  bounds  of  this  suburb  towards  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius;  and  built  there  his  magnificent  thea¬ 
tre,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  at  Rome.  This 
theatre  was  surrounded  by  a  temple  of  Venus,  a 
curia ,  a  portico,  a  fine  garden,  and  a  temple  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  fortune  of  the  knights.  3.  Amidst 
his  other  great  designs  for  embellishing  the  city, 
Augustus  did  not  forget  the  Campus  Martius.  •  He 
adorned  it  with  beautiful  buildings,  and  encouraged 
the  grandees  of  Rome  to  follow  his  example. 
None  imitated  him  more  eagerly  than  his  son-in- 
law  Agrippa,  of  whose  magnificence  the  Septa, 
baths,  gardens,  lake  or  bason,  and  above  all  the 
pantheon,  were  conspicuous  proofs.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  the  suburb  of  the  Campus  Martius  was 
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but  little  inferior  to  the  city  itself.  Its  populous¬ 
ness,  however,  was  never  proportional  to  its  extent ; 
the  public  gardens  occupied  much  ground;  and 
there  was  still  left  an  empty  space  for  the  military  . 
exercises  of  the  Roman  youth.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,*  there  was  mention  of  taking  the 
Campus  Martius  within  the  walls,  that  it  might  be 
filled  with  buildings,  while  a  field  belonging  to  the 
Vatican  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  in 
which  the  Field  of  Mars  had  formerly  been  em¬ 
ployed.  But  this  project  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  How  many  reflections  does  this  slight 
sketch  naturally  excite !  That  people  of  kings,  who 
so  well  deserve  this  appellation,  enjoyed  collec¬ 
tively  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  grandeur;  a  citizen  never  stirred  from 
his  house  but  he  walked  under  a  beautiful  portico; 
or  took  his  seat  with  80,000  of  his  countrymen  in 
a  magnificent  theatre,  which  exhibited  the  greatest 
curiosities  on  earth ;  or  reposed  himself  in  those 
thermce ,  or  baths,  in  which  were  united  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  and  senses,  with  the  pomp 
befitting  the  greatest  monarchs.  Ambitious  gene¬ 
rals  lavished  their  wealth  on  the  people,  first  to 
obtain  preferment,  and  afterwards  to  make  them 
forget  that  it  had  been  bestowed.  But  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  matter  of  surprise,  how  the  grandees  of 
Rome,  a  Pompey  or  an  Agrippa,  could  so  easily 
accomplish  such  vast  undertakings.  What  sources 
could  supply  their  extraordinary  expenses?  War 


*  Cic.  ad  Attic,  xiii.  33. 
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and  the  Provinces.  Unprincipled  generals  robbed 
the  subjects  of  the  state;  those  who  had  any  re¬ 
mains  of  virtue,  were  satisfied  with  plundering  the 
public  enemy.  What  vast  wealth  was  necessary 
for  supporting  the  magnificence  of  Pompey!  Yet 
the  moderation  and  disinterestedness,  by  which  he 
was  honourably  distinguished  from  other  generals, 
was  praised  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
people.*  His  triumph  displayed  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  the  wealth  of  the  subjugated  east ;  although, 
during  the  ages  when  the  army  really  belonged  to 
the  republic,  that  wealth  would  have  increased  the 
treasury  of  the  state;  but  the  generals  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  appropriate  the  spoils  of  war,f 
and  to  expect  gratitude  from  the  people,  for  the 
ostentatious  employment  of  the  people’s  riches. 
The  citizens  must  have  felt  indignation  against  the 
pride  of  Lucullus,-  when  they  beheld  that  selfish 
voluptuary  making  houses  and  gardens  which  hade 
defiance  to  the  elements,  and  brought  together  the 
seasons,  without  raising  a  single  monument  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  or~the  accommodation  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Among  the  works  of  Agrippa, 
there  is  one  which  shews  how  much  that  virtuous 
citizen  still  loved  the  republic,  and  how  honestly 
he  served  a  master,  of  whose  artful  policy  his  own 
simplicity  was  the  dupe;  This  work  is  the  Septa . 
A  man  who  adorned  the  place  of  assembly  for  the 


*  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manili4,  c.  xxii,  xxiii. 
t  Bergier  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  de  l’Empire,  1.  i.  c.  xxi. 
p.  77— 80. 
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Roman  people,  must  have  been  ignorant  that  Au¬ 
gustus  was  gradually  undermining  their  authority, 
and  bringing  their  assemblies  into  such  contempt, 
that  his  successor  could  without  fear  totally  abo¬ 
lish  them. 

I  finished  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Bib- 
liotheque  RaisonnU.  I  find  the  second  extract  of 
Wesseling’s  Treatise  on  the  famous  passage  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Tunnunensis,  of  which  Infidels  have  so  much 
availed  themselves.  He  beats  all  their  works  in 
pieces,  and  far  more  effectually  than  Bentley. 
Foster’s  Sermons:  always  moderate  and  judicious. 
A  work  on  •  Foreign  Service,  by  Mr.  Bochat. 
Were  reason  convinced,  yet  the  heart  would  always 
rebel  against  this  barbarous  custom  of  the  Swiss : 
but  reason  is  far  from  being  convinced  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  practice.  Marti’s  Letters,  second  ex¬ 
tract.  Mr.  Marti  is  merely  a  scholar  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  still  at  the  dawn  of  science:  much 
ill-chosen  erudition,  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
ancients,  and  that  servile  imitation  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  which  is  its  surest  mark.  Many  designs  left 
imperfect  for  want  of  assistance;  and  many  obser¬ 
vations,  good  and  bad,  but  already  made  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Learning  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  :  a  very  curious  performance,  by  Mr.  Lami  of 
Florence.  The  History  of  Ancient  Treaties,  by 
Barbeyrac:  accurate  and  useful.  The  Natural 
History  of  Languedoc ,  by  Mr.  Astruc:  curious 
and  well  written.  The  first  extract  contains  the 
article  Geography,  which  is  his  first  class ;  where 
lie  enters  into  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
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Narbonnese  province  of  Septimania,  of  whicli  he 
gives  a  very  forced  etymology;  and  especially  of 
the  ancient  authors  \\*ho  speak  of  Languedoc. 

Sept.  29th.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  vi.  c.  ix,  x,  xi, 
xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv.  p.  1297 — 1347-  He  describes  the 
remainder  of  the  ninth  region,  the  most  extensive, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  ornamented  of  the  whole 
city.  From  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  tenth,  Mons 
Palatinus ;  small  in  itself,  but  famous  both  as  the 
cradle  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  its  empire. 
Augustus  fixed  his  residence  there,  in  the  house  of 
the  orator  Hortensius,  affecting  the  modesty  of  a 
citizen,  rather  than  the  magnificence  of  a  prince. 
Tiberius  enlarged  this  residence  on  the  side  next 
to  the  Forum ;  and  Caius  extended  it  to  the  temple 
of  Castor.  Nero  seemed  to  wish  comprehending 
in  it  the  whole  city.  He  covered  the  mount  Pala¬ 
tine  with  buildings  that  reached  to  the  circus ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  filled  with  edifices  the  plain 
bounded  by  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  and  mount 
Cadi  us,  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecamas’s 
gardens.  The  ascent  to  his  palace,  the  Domus 
Aurea,  led  through  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  middle  of 
which  street  stood  the  Vestibulum,  or  great  court, 
which  was  afterwards  the  scite  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace.  Farther  on  stood  the  great  hall,  or  Atrium, 
which  led  to  his  gardens,  immense  porticos,  and 
the  lake  or  pool  which  afterwards  became  the  scite 
of  Titus’s  amphitheatre.  Vespasian  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  those  buildings,  and  confined  his 
palace  to  the  Palatine  Mount,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  continued  to  occupy.  Domitian  added 
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many  embellishments,  which  were  increased  by 
almost  all  his  successors,  until  the  Palatine  palace, 
being  forsaken  by  the  emperors,  perished  of  decay, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  The  Farnese  palace 
now  stands  on  its  ruins.  The  imperial  residence 
astonished  every  beholder  by  its  vast  extent,  the 
magnificence  of  its  furniture,  the  richness  of  its 
ornaments,  and  the  multitude  of  its^  temples; 
from  which  last  it  derived  an  august  and  sacred 
appearance.  I  think  it  doubtful,  whether  the 
elegance  of  the  architecture  corresponded  to  all 
this  grandeur.  Since  it  was  the  work  of  fifty 
successive  princes,  it  must  have  been  built  without 
any  fixed  plan,  and  therefore  deficient  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  of  proportion  and  harmony.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  too,  it  must  have  lost  in  point  *of  taste,  in 
proportion  as  it  gained  in  magnificence.  Simpli¬ 
city  was  the  aim  of  Augustus,  in  an  age  when  art 
flourished ;  and  ornaments  were  added  by  the  fee¬ 
ble  and  languishing  taste  of  his  successors.  This 
palace  therefore  has  never  been  numbered  among 
the  beautiful  edifices  of  Rome. 

Sept.  30th.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  vii.  c.  i,  ii,  iii, 
iv,  v,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix.  p.  1347 — 1402.  He  describes 
the  eleventh  region,  or  Circus  Maximus;  the 
twelfth,  or  Piscina  Publica;  and  the  thirteenth,  or 
Mons  Aventinus.  He  enters  into  many  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  the  circus,  the  largest  perhaps  of 
all  the  edifices  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  shows. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  by  whom  it  was  built,  seems 
not  to  have  adapted  it  to  the  smallness  of  the  state 
in  his  own  time,  but  to  the  greatness  which  fortune 
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had  in.  store  for  Rome.  Every  particular  tends  to 
convince  us,  that  the  circus  was  fitted  for  contain¬ 
ing  a  vast  number  of  people.  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  says,  150,000;  Pliny,  260,000;  Victor, 
380,000;  the  modern  Victor,  385,000;  and  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  405,000.  In  this  great  diversity 
of  authorities,  how  ought  we  to  form  our  judg¬ 
ment?  By  consulting  facts,  places,  and  experience. 
We  know  the  situation  and  the  bounds  of  the  cir¬ 
cus.  They  always  remained  the  same;  and  the 
alterations  which  took  place,  regarded  only  the  in¬ 
terior  arrangement  of  the  edifice,  since  those  who 
have  examined  its  ruins  are  scarcely  able  to  trace 
the  three  stadia  and  a  half  in  length,  which  were 
assigned  to  it  by  the  first  founder.*  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  gives  it  four  jugera,  or  960  Roman 
feet  in  breadth;  Pliny  makes  it  three  stadia  long, 
and  one  stadium,  or  625  Roman  feet,  broad.  This 
apparent  contradiction  Nardini  considers  as  a 
source  of  much  information.  j~  According  to  his 
explanation,  Dionysius  spoke  of  the  exterior  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  Pliny  of  the  interior.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  buildings  exhausted  the  difference;  and 
as  these,  were  filled  with  spectators  their  extent  is 
an  object  of  importance.  To  find  their  breadth, 
we  have  only  to  subtract  625  feet  from  960  •  the 
remainder  is  335  feet;  the  half  of  which,  168  feet, 
multiplied  by  three  stadia,  1875  feet,  will  give  the 
space  allotted  for  the  spectators  on  both  sides. 

*  Traite  des  Mesures  Itineraires,  par  M.  d’Anville,  p.  59* 

f  As  to  the  breadth  of  the  circus,  Pliny  himself  expressly 
confirms  this  explanation. 
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The  covered  buildings,  which  formed  the  exterior 
circumference,  were  made  of  wood,  two  stories 
high,  and  surrounded  by  a  portico.  The  seats  were 
of  stone,  and  arranged  like  those  of  the  amphithe¬ 
atre,  descending  on  all  sides  from  the  covered 
building  to  the  Euripus  and  the  Arena.  The  ex¬ 
terior  portico  must  have  been  double:  it  therefore 
occupied  thirty  feet.  Of  the  158  which  remain,  I 
would  allow  48  for  the  covered  seats,  and  90  for 
those  of  stone.  Every  thing  considered,  this  pro¬ 
portion  appears  to  me  the  most  probable;  although 
the  138  feet  may  be  otherwise  distributed  without 
injuring  our  calculations.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
smallness  of  the  Roman  foot,*  and  the  great  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  in  procuring  every  sort  of  eonveni- 
ency  for  the'  spectators,  less  than  two  feet  and  a 
half  can  scarcely  be  allowed  for  each  person,  and 
three*  feet  in  depth  for  the  benches,  as  well  as  for 
the  intervals  between  them.  The  first  bench  then, 
extending  three  stadia,  contained  750  persons,  since 
the  stone  seats  rose  to  the  height  of  90  feet.  The 
spectators  ascended  by  thirty  steps,  which  served 


*  The  Roman,  English,  and  Paris  foot,  are. in  the  prbpqrtion 
of  1306,  1351§,  and  1440.  The  first  contains  nearly  Ilf  inches 
of  English,  and  10|  of  French  measure.  Traite  dcs  Mesures,  &c. 
p.  164.  After  attentively  reflecting  on  the  subject,  I  prefer  al¬ 
lowing  to  each  person  2f  feet.  This  will  give  120,000  persons 
who  were  seated,  and  30,000  who  stood  in  the  porticos.  There  is 
still  something  to  be  said  concerning  Mr.  D’Anville’s  measurement 
of  the  circus ;  but  this  will  be  better  deferred,  until  1  have  visited 
Rome. 

Florence,  llthJuly,  1764. 

VOL.  V. 
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also  for  seats.  They  contained  22,500  persons. 
Each  story  of  the  covered  buildings,  being  of  the 
same  length,  divided  the  48  feet  which  it  occupied 
into  sixteen  benches ;  the  two  stories,  comprehend¬ 
ing  thirty-two  benches,  therefore,  contained  24,000 
persons;  the  whole  spectators  seated  on  either  side 
amounted  to  46,500 ;  and  the  total,  on  both  sides 
together,  to  93,000.  There  still  remains  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  circus,  for  the  other  was  occupied  by 
the  Carceres .  It  was  as  long  as  the  circus  was 
broad;  that  is,  a  stadium,  or  625  feet;  so  that  if 
we  allow  to  it  the  same  depth  as  to  the  sides,  and 
calculate  on  the  same  principles,  it  must  have  con¬ 
tained  15,500,  or  a" third  part  of  those  contained  by 
each  of  the  sides.  This  number,  added  to  93,000, 
gives  108,500  for  the  whole  spectators  seated  in 
the  circus.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  at  the 
great  games,  the  passionate  love  for  those  amuse¬ 
ments  would  crowd  the  porticos  with  spectators, 
who  sacrificed  their  ease  to  their  curiosity.  But  I 
think  they  could  not  well  exceed  40  or  50,000. 
More  are  not  required  for  completing  the  number 
of  150,000,  assigned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas¬ 
sus.  To  explain  the  prodigious  multitude  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  two  Victors,*  and  the  Notitia  Impe¬ 
rii,  I  require  but  one  supposition,  which  is,  that 
those  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  had  but  little 
judgment,  and  still  less  taste.  Those  who  are  best 

*  The  most  judicious  edition  of  the  modern  Victor  is  that  pub¬ 
lished  by  Pavinius.  'The  numerous  additions  are  justly  despised 
as  the  work  of  an  impostor.  Nardini  Roma  Fetus ,  1.  ii.  c.  v. 
p. 
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acquainted  with  them  will  not  dispute  the  point. 
Compilers  of  their  class  might  mistake  for  historic 
truth  a  poetical  licence,  or  the  exaggeration  of  a 
flattering  inscription.  When  Juvenal,  giving  way 
to  the  warmth  of  his  indignation,  cries  out 
Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  capit;* 
when  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Trajan  says,  that 
this  prince  rendered  the  circus  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  the  whole  people  of  Rome,'f  these  abridgers 
might  explain  such  passages  literally,  and  thus  ex¬ 
press  the  number  of  spectators  in  the  circus  by  that 
of  Roman  citizens.  If  we  consider  the  passage  of 
the  ancient  Victor,  the  least  erroneous  of  the  three, 
and  add  to  the  number  mentioned  in  it,  that  of  the 
Roman  slaves,  according  to  the  proportion  which 
the  Athenian  slaves  bore  to  the  citizens,  we  shall 
find  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Rome  amounted 
to  1,140,000.  My  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
observing,  s  that  this  number  nearly  agrees  to  that 
ascertained  by  a  more  exact  calculation.^  But  if 
this  explanation  be' rejected,  we  must  pronounce 
that  those  writers  have  most  grossly  deceived  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  unwilling  to  say  as  much  of  Pliny ; 
yet  there  is  no  alternative ;  ^the  naturalist  declares 
that  he  speaks  of  the  circus  as  embellished  and  en¬ 
larged  by  Julius  Ccesar.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas¬ 
sus  was  contemporary  with  the  Dictator,  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  work  under  his  successor.  We  might 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  reading  160,000  instead 

*  Juvenal,  Satir.  xi.  195. 

+  Dio.  Cass,  apud  Nardini,  l.vii.  c.  ii.  p.  1355. 

t  Journal,  20th  September,  p.  316 — 320. 
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of  260,000..  But  what  becomes  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  ! 

Oct.  1.] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  vii.  c.  x,  xi,  xii, 
xiii.  and  1.  viii.  c.  i,  ii,  iii.  p.  1402 — 1446.  The 
author  at  length  crosses  the  Tiber,  and  exa¬ 
mines  the  fourteenth  and  last  region,  called  Trans- 
tiberina.  and  the  Mount  Vatican,  which  never 
was  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  eighth  book  begins  by  a  general  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  edifices  of  the  city;  from  thence  he 
proceeds  to  some  general  topics;  such  as  the  Tiber 
and  its  bridges.  I  shall  venture  to  make  some  re¬ 
flections  on -the  depth  of  that  river.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  can  derive  nothing  from  experience;  for 
though  we  may  easily  measure  the  present  depth 
of  the  Tiber,  this  will  not  ascertain  what  it  was 
anciently.  The  ruined  edifices  which  have  raised 
the  vallies  almost  to  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
must  have  produced  a  similar  change  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ancients;  and  our  difficulty  is 
much  increased  by  an  apparent  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  two  authorities  of  the  first  rank.  Pliny 
every  where  mentions  the  Tiber  as  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships.*  The  prodigious  vessel  which 
carried  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  from  Alexandria 
to  Rome,  sailed  up  the  Tiber  as  easily  as  it  had 
sailed  down  the  Nile.f  Strabo, J  on  the  contrary, 
assures  us,  that  the  vast  heaps  of  mud  which  were 
washed  down  by  the  current,  and  deposited  at  the 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  ii.  5.  f  Idem,  1.  xvi.  40.  1.  xxxvi.  9* 

J  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  v.  p.  60. 
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mouth  of  the  river,  rendered  it  necessary  for  large 
ships  to  unload  a  part  of  their  cargo,  befdre  they 
could  arrive  at  the  city.  If  this  contradiction  is  as 
strong  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  it  will  be  difficult 
,to  conceive  how  such  accurate  writers  could  be 
deceived  in  a  matter  so  generally  known;  and 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is 
chargeable  with  the  fault.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  may  perhaps  be  diminished,  if  not 
totally  removed,  by  the  following  reflections :  1 .  In 
the  narration  of  Pliny  I  perceive  much  preposses¬ 
sion  ;  a  desire  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  magnify  it  by  a  comparison  with  the 
greatest  rivers.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  design 
could  have  made  him  compare  it  with  the  Nile,  to 
which  it  is  so  much  inferior.  Both  rivers  had  car¬ 
ried  the  vessel  containing  the  obelisk.  The  Tiber, 
therefore,  is  equal  to  the  Nile.  A  giant  lifts  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds,  so  does  a  dwarf;  the  dwarf 
therefore  is  as  strong  as  the  giant.  Such  is  Pliny’s 
reasoning.  The  transportation  of  the  obelisk  must 
be  allowed;  but  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
it  concerning  the  equality  of  depth  in  the  two 
rivers.  2.  Experience  teaches  us,  that  rivers 
which  carry  down  much  slime  and  sand,  are  not 
thereby  rendered  more  shallow,  except  near  to  ' 
their  mouths,  where  the  strength  of  their  streams  is 
commonly  much  abated.  There  great  accumula¬ 
tions  are  formed ;  but  as  currents  much  prevail  at' 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  accumulations  naturally 
follow  their  direction,  and  throw  themselves  on  the 
neighbouring  coast.  In  this  manner  the  Inline 
z  3  discharges 
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discharges  its  obstructions  on  the  coast  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  whose  harbours  are  thereby  blocked  up. 
The  Tiber,  likewise,  discharged  its  mud  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  by  which  the  harbour  of  Ostia 
became  inaccessible.  Some  sand-banks,  doubt¬ 
less,  remained  in  particular  places  of  the  river  in 
consequence  of  local  circumstances :  but  these  ob¬ 
stacles  might  be  surmounted  or  shunned;  and, 
from  Strabo’s  narrative  well  considered,  we  can 
only  infer  that  a  vessel  drawing  much  water, 
could  not  sail  up  the  Tiber  without  exertions  of 
skill  and  courage.  3.  The  latter  is  not  inspired 
by  commerce.  We  can  easily,  therefore,  believe 
with  Strabo,  that  foreign  merchants  were  glad  to 
unload  part  of  their  cargoes,  and  to  put  them  on 
board  of  lighters,  which  were  ready  for  their  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  whose  masters,  from  motives  of  interest, 
would  not  fail  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the 
voyage.  I  can  believe  also  with  Pliny,  that  a 
Caligula,  who  sported  equally  with  his  treasures 
and  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  who  valued  him¬ 
self  on  setting  reason  and  the  elements  at  defiance, 
could  do  every  thing  not  impossible.  Every  ex¬ 
ertion  would  second  his  enterprise.  The  bed  of 
the  river  would  be  previously  cleared;  sluices 
would  be  skilfully  distributed ;  and  the  strength 
of  men  and  horses  would  impel  to  Rome  the  vessel 
carrying  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  success  of  this  trial  would  convince  mari¬ 
ners  that  part  of  the  obstacles  were  imaginary; 
and  that,  by  improving  their  art,  even  those  which 
were  real  might  be  much  diminished.  Whatever 
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was  the  case  with  ships,  it  is  certain  that  gallies, 
which  indeed  draw  much  less  water,  easily  sailed 
up  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Cato  performed  this  voy¬ 
age  in  a  galley  with  seven  tire  of  oars,  and  landed 
at  the  Navalia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Mount  A  veil- 
tine.  Rome  therefore  was  a  maritime  city,  and 
open  to  the  insults  of  a  hostile  fleet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  Camillus,  or  rather  of  Titus 
Livius,*  to  the  contrary.  Why  did  not  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  were  often  masters  of  the  sea,  at¬ 
tempt  such  an  enterprise?  Had  they  embarked  on 
the  river  towards  evening,  they  might  before  day¬ 
break  have  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.”)' 
They  had  not  courage  for  the  undertaking,  and 
tlieir  ships  were  not  so  well  fitted  for  war  as  for 
commerce. 

Oct.  Q .] — I  read  Nardini,  1.  viii.  c.  iv,  w  p. 
1446 — 1460;  which  concludes  the  whole  work; 
the  excellence  of  whi$h,  its  accuracy,  judgment, 
and  learning,  must  leave  but  small  gleanings  for 
subsequent  writers.  Perhaps  he  is  chargeable 
with  being  too  diffuse,  and  sometimes  with  want 
of  perspicuity.  I  am  inclined  also  to  accuse  him 
of  raising  up  difficulties,  and  of  employing  whole 
pages  on  what  might  be  ascertained  by  one  just 
and  clear  observation.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  dili¬ 
gence  with  respect  to  this  work,  which  I  have 
read  in  sixteen  days,  with  much  attention  and  re¬ 
flection. 

I  finished  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Bib* 

*T.Liv.  V.  54. 

i  The  navigation  was  only  sixteen  Roman  miles. 

Z  4 
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liothhque  Raisonnee ;  which  contains  the  second 
extract  of  Mr.  Astruc’s  Natural  History  of  Langue¬ 
doc.  In  the  article  respecting  manners,  we  find 
striking  vestiges  of  Paganism  still  remaining  in 
that  province;  I  speak  not  of  those  general  cha¬ 
racters  of  superstition  which  are  common  to  all 
men,  because  they  are  men;  but  of  some  practices 
so  singular  and  arbitrary,  that  it  is  .impossible  to 
mistake  the  origin.  How  difficult  is  it  to  abolish 
the  religion  and  language  of  a  nation !  The  Satires 
of'  Sectanus,  with  Cosellius's  Answer:  a  literary 
war,  which  dishonoured  almost  all  the  learned  in 
Italy,  without  procuring  much  fame  for  their  ta¬ 
lents.  Those  of  the  Jesuit  Sectanus  were  the  most 
distinguished;  but  the  names  of  his  adversaries  in¬ 
cline  me  to  think  that  his  cause  was  not  good.  A 
Library  of  Manuscripts ,  by  Father  Montfaucon : 
this  work  is  learned  and  useful,  but  is  not  complete 
except  as  to  France.  It  is,  almost  necessary  for 
every  man  of  letters.  Orosius,  by  Mr.  Haver- 
camp  :  a  good  edition,  which  was  much  wanted,  of 
a  very  bad  author,  whose  sole  value  arises  from  the 
loss  of  his  fellow-labourers,  who  were  far  superior 
to  himself. 

Oct.  3.] — I  looked  into  the  fourth  volume 
of  Grcevius  Thesaurus,  which  contains  several 
other  treatises,  besides  Nardini’s,  on  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Rome.  I  began  by  reading  the  whole  of 
the  short  but  famous  Dissertation  of  Isaac  Vossius 
on  the  magnitude  of  that  city.  His  paradoxes  are 
well  known.  He  assigns  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
for  the  circuit  of  Rome,  independently  of  the 
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suburbs;  and  upwards  of  seventy  miles  when  the 
suburbs  are  included.  He  fills  that  vast  extent 
with  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  ;* 
and  being  as  niggardly  towards  the  modems,  as 
prodigal  with  respect  to  the  ancients,  he  assures 
us  that  this  number  of  subjects  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  three  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
These  strange  novelties  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
the  indignation  of  many  adversaries,  by  whom  they 
were  ably  and  learnedly  refuted.  There  are  but 
two  authorities  for  Vossius,  and  these  merely  fitted 
to  dazzle  and  bewilder;  a  passage  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  he  misconstrues,  and  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Pliny,  which  he  has  corrupted.  For  the 
first,  I  would  refer  to  Nardini,  who  proves  clearly 
that  when  Dionysius  compares  the  size  of  Rome 
with  that  of  Athens,  he  does  not  include  the  har¬ 
bour  of  the  Pir£eus.t  For  the  passage  of  Pliny,  I 
would  refer  to  the  learned  Freret,  who  explains  it 
very  naturally  in  connexion  with  the  context.^  I 
do  not  say  that  his  hypothesis  is  without  its  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but  of  the  two  parts  of  a  passage,  when 
one  is  clear  and  another  obscure,  I  say  that  the 
latter  must  be  explained  by  the^  former,  and  not 
the  reverse.  I  shall  consider  but  one  argument 
adduced  by  Vossius.  It  is  ingenious,  and  ever 
since  I  first  read  it  in  the  Nouvelles  de  la  Rtyub- 

*  Vossius,  p.  1514 — 1515.  His  calculations  are,  as  usual, 
somewhat  confused;  but  I  give  the  result  as  stated  by  himself. 

t  Nardini  Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  912 — 9lf). 

t  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  par  Bayle;  mois  de 
Janvier,  1685. 
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lique  des  Lettres,  it  has  left  on  my  mind  a  strong 
impression.  The  wood  of  Egeria,  he  says,  was  at 
the  gates  of  Rome  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic ; 
hut  in  the  age  of  Roman  greatness,  this  wood  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia,  and  fifteen. miles 
from  the  Forum.  It  may  be  supposed,  he  adds, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  city  was  enlarged,  this 
wood  was  gradually  cut  down,  so  that  it  might  still 
continue  to  keep  its  former  situation  with  regard 
to  the  suburbs,  and  stand  a  little  beyond  the  Porta 
Capena.  The  same  thing  happened  as  to  the 
Clivus  Virbius  and  the  lake  of  Juturna,  which  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  now  but  were  in 
the  center  of  the  city  formerly.*  This  idea  is 
doubtless  ingenious;  but  many  reasons  convince 
me  that  it  is  false.  It  is  founded  entirely  on  hypo¬ 
thesis.  All  writers  mention  the  Porta  Capena,  the 
wood  of  Egeria,  and  that  of  Aricia;  but  none  sup¬ 
pose  any  connexion  between  them,  or  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  former.  Ser- 
vius,  indeed,  and  he  alone,  says  that  the  nymph 
Egeria  of  the  wood  Aricia,  was  the  same  goddess 
with  whom  Numa  was  familiar.'!'  But  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  goddess  does  not  prove  that  of  the  sacred 
wood.  I  know  that  rural  divinities  were  not  the 
gods  of  whole  nations,  and  that  their  worship  was 
often  confined  to  the  district  which  had  experi¬ 
enced  their  kindness;  but  I  know  also,  that  in 
the  mythological,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world, 

*  Vossius  de  Rom.  Magnitud.  c.  iv.  p.  906,  907. 

Nympha  in  Aricino  nernore ,  qnam  amicam  suam  Numa  esse 
fingebat.  Serv.  ad  iEneid.  1.  vii.  v.,7(>2. 

there 
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there  is  a  perpetual  chain  of  beings  rising  above 
each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  from 
the  lowly  Dryad  to  Jupiter  armed  with  the  thunder. 
The  Dryad,  destitute  of  power,  knowledge,  and 
almost  of  sensation,  existed  in  her  native  tree,  from 
which  she  was  scarcely  distinguishable.  But 
Egeria  was  of  a  higher  order,  and  not  inferior  to 
Faunus,  who  frequently  came  from  Arcadia  to  the 
territory  of  the  Sabines  ;*  so  that  though  the  an¬ 
cient  wood  near  to  Aricia  was  her  proper  habitation, 
this  needed  not  to  hinder  Numa  from  consecrating 
to  her  another,  at  the  gates  of  Rome ;  or  from  per¬ 
suading  the  people  that  she  frequently  honoured 
him  there  with  her  presence.  It  is  a  natural  sup¬ 
position  that  the  whole  country  between  Rome 
and  Aricia  was  a  continued  forest,  at  each  extre¬ 
mity  of  which  there  was  a  chapel  consecrated  to 
the  Nymph;  and  that  when  the  country  was 
cleared,  the  trees  were  allowed  to  stand  at  both 
extremities  from  respect  to  Egeria.  2.  The  wood 
of  Aricia  is  so  far  from  being  of  a  later  date  than  the 
Porta  Capena,  that  if  we  can  have  any  dependence 
on  the  chronology  of  the  fabulous  ages,  that  wood 
was  more  ancient  than  the  city  of  Rome.  Hippo- 
litus  came  into  Italy  400  years  before  the  birth  of 
Romulus ;  and  the  former  prince  is  connected  with 
all  the  traditions  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
about  Aricia.  The  name  Virbius  indicated  his 
new  life ;  the  nymph  Egeria  received  him  in  her 
grotto,  and  tenderly  compassionated  his  misfor- 

*  Horat.  Carm.  1.  i.  Ode  xvii. 

tunes. 
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tunes*  These  traditions,  I  well  know,  are  fables; 
but  such  fables  are  not  the  work  of  a  day.  They 
were  piously  believed  by  the  whole  district,  in 
Avhich  they  had  taken  deep  root;  the  sacred  wood, 
which  was  their  scene,  must  have  been  more  an¬ 
cient  than  themselves ;  and  though  fictions,  they 
destroy  the  still  more  improbable  fiction  of  the 
consecration  of  the  wood  of  Arieia  in  the  age  of 
Roman  greatness,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  city, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
latest  consuls.  3.  The  supposition  that  sacred 
places  changed  their  site,  and  retreated  as  it  were 
before  the  greatness  of  Rome,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  all  local  superstitions.  The  Pagans  reve¬ 
red  a  place  honoured  by  the  presence  and  miracles 
of  a  god,  where  he  had  displayed  his  power,  and 
conferred  his  benefits;  but  they  did  not  associate 
with  their  reverence  for  this  place,  a  veneration  for 
all  the  adjacent  country,  which  had  not  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  divinity.  Their  worship  was  at¬ 
tached,  as  it  were,  to  the  soil,  and  the  one  could 
not  be  changed  without  abolishing  the  other.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  the  Lupercal,  the  house 
of  Romulus,  always  remained  in  their  original  sites. 
The  arguments  drawn  from  the  gates  is  not  con¬ 
clusive.  New  Avails  necessarily  require  neAV  gates, 
Avhich  naturally  retain  the  names  of  those  Avhich 
they  replace,  and  which  are  demolished  as  useless. 
4.  On  Avhat  principle  was  it  necessary  to  preserve 


*  Virgil.  iEneid.  vii.  76l — 781 ;  et  Serv.  ad  locum.  Ovid.  Me- 
tamorph.  1.  xv.’ 
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the  relative  situation  of  the  wood  of  Egeria  with 
regard  to  the  Porta  Capena  ?  In  the  time  of  Numa 
this  gate  was  not  in  existence;  since  it  belonged 
to  the  walls  built  around  the  city  by  Servius 
Tullius.*  5.  Of  the  three  examples  given  by 
Vossius,  the  wood  of  Egeria  was  without  the 
Porta  Capena,  the  lake  of  Juturna  was  in  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  and  the  Clivus  Virbius  was  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Esquiline.  Had  these  monuments  changed 
their  sites,  care  would  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
their  relative  situation  with  regard  to  each  other. 
But  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  Forum, 
and  passing  through  each  of  those  places,  while  it 
removed  them  from  the  city,  must  also  have  re¬ 
moved  them  from  each  other,  instead  of  collecting 
them  all  into  one  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aricia.  6.  According  to  Vossius,  the  walls  of 
Rome  advanced  to  the  10th  mile-stone  on  the 
Appian  way.  Yet  Aricia  was  anciently,  as  it  is 
at  present,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
All  authors  agree  in  this  point ;  and  the  greater 
i  distance  assigned  by  Strabo  has  been  shewn  to 
proceed  from  his  measuring  by  a  stadium  shorter 
i  than  the  Olympic.^  I  foresee  that  it  will  be  an¬ 
swered  that  since  the  miles  were  counted  not  from 
V  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  from  the  golden  pillar, 

i  Aricia  might  be  sixteen  miles  from  this  pillar  and 

the  Forum,  and  no  more  than  six  miles  from  the 

*  Nardini  Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  902,  903,  904. 
t  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  920;  et  sequent.  Strabon. 
Geograph,  lib.  v.  p.  l6’5.  Mesures  Itineraires  de  M.  d’Anville, 
p.  15. 
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Porta  Capena.  The  answer  indeed  would  be  good, 
had  the  distance  been  reckoned  by  a  maker  of 
itineraries ;  but  it  is  not  supposable  that  a  geogra¬ 
pher  like  Strabo,  or  a  poet  like  Lucan*  would  have 
said  that  Al  icia  was  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  had 
the  suburbs  filled'  up  the  intermediate  space,  with¬ 
out  making  that  remark.  The  distances  then  were 
always  reckoned  from  the  mile-stone  erected  by 
Augustus.  I  would  ask  whether  the  Aqua  Claudia 
rose  in  the  city,  although  its  source  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the 
road  to  Prenest6  ?  The  system  of  Vossius  requires 
the  affirmative.  Yet  we  find  the  source  of  this  water 
■  at  an  estate  ( Pr  tedium )  belonging  to  Lucullus.* 
The  walls  of  Rome  therefore  never  extended  to 
that  distance.  This  observation,  which  bears 
against  the  whole  of  Vossius’s  system,  appears  to 
me  decisive. 

What  a  singular  character  was  this  Vossius  !  He 
had  much  reading,  vivacity,  and  invention;  but  his 
understanding  had  a  wrong  bias ;  he  was  prone,  to 
exaggeration  in  his  opinions,  and  incapable  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  temptation  of  a  brilliant  chimera.  He 
was  besides  a  very  bad  man.  Some. parts  of  his 
conduct  betrayed  a  total  want  of  probity. 

Oct.  4th.] — I  read  a  Dissertation  by  Octavio  Fal- 
conieri,  on  the  Pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  p.  1461 — 
1482.  This  monument,  which  stood  at  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  and  which  is  now  fixed  in  the  city  wall, 

*  Sext.  Frontin.  de  Aquceduct.  Rom.  1.  i.  p.  1 635.  iv.  vol.  Gra> 
vii  Thesaurus. 
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■.is  entirely  covered  with  a  beautiful  white  marble. 
It  is  l6'5<§  Roman  palms  high,  and  the  sides  of  its 
base  are  each  1 30  palms  long.  There  is  a  room  in 
the  middle  of  the  pyramid  twenty-six  palms  long, 
.eighteen  broad,  and  nineteen  high.  This  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  sepulchre.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
^multitude  of  figures,  some  of  which  still  remain 
in  a  very  good  taste.  It  appears  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  monument  and  the  explanations  given 
of  it  by  Falconieri,  that  Cestius  was  a  man  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  the 
paintings  relate  to  his  employment  of  Epulo,  or 
manager  of  the  sacred  festivals.  None  of  the  an¬ 
cients  make  mention  of  this  beautiful  pyramid;  a 
reflexion  which  creates  regret  for  the  loss  of  those 
monuments,  whose  beauty  they  highly  celebrate. 
Falconieri’s  Dissertation  is  well  written. 

I  read  also  a  performance  of  Father  Ciaconius 
on  the  Columna  Rostrata  of  Duillius.  Taking 
the  whole  inscription  for  original,  I  began  to  draw 
from  it  many  important  consequences.  Happily 
I  discovered  that  the  original  had  suffered  so  much’ 
from  the  injuries  of  time,  that  it  was  rendered 
unintelligible,  and  that  the  critic  had  successfully 
restored  it  by  his  conjectures.  I  this  day  read 
p.  1809—1817. 

Oct.  5th.] — Athough  the  Columna  Rostrata  dis¬ 
appointed  me,  I  read  to  the  end  of  the  treatise.  It 
contains  some  very  ingenious  restorations  of  the 
original,  and  excellent  observations  on  the  Latin 
orthography,  which,  as  happens  in  all  languages, 
gradually  lost  sight  of  etymology,  and  came  to  be 
"  regulated 
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regulated  by  pronunciation.  Unhappily  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  pillar  of  Duillius  has  not  the 
merit  of  originality.  We  see  clearly  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Maximus,  written  with  an  i,  that  the  old 
spelling  had  been  altered  for  the  new,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar. 

I  finished  Ciaconius’s  Dissertation,  p.  1817 — 
1831.  I  read  also  a  small  Treatise  by  Joseph  Cas- 
talio,  on  the  temples  of  Peace  and  Janus,  p.  1 849 
— 185b.  It  is  a  poor  performance. 

Oct.  6th.]— I  read  a  Dissertation  of  Peter  Bargseus, 
De  Eversoribus  JEdificiorum  Urbis  Roma,  p.  1869 
— 1 892.  By  a  common  prejudice  we  consider  the 
northern  barbarians  as  equally  hostile  to  the  arts 
and  to  the  Romans;  ascribing  the  ruins  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  city  to  an  Alaric,  a  Gen- 
seric,  or  a  Totila.  Bargasus  regards  this  opinion  as 
totally  unfounded.  Alaric  scarcely  exercised  the 
rights  of  war.  Genseric  was  satisfied  with  pilla¬ 
ging  Rome.  Totila  destroyed  part  of  the  walls  in 
his  fury,  and  repaired  them  when  he  recovered  his 
reason.  The  most  of  the  public  edifices  were 
standing  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  who  was  more 
careful  to  preserve  them  than  had  been  the  last 
emperors  of  the  east.  The  zeal  of  the  Popes,  and 
particularly  of  Gregory  the  Great,  beheld  nothing 
in  a  temple  but  the  idol  to  whom  it  was  consecra¬ 
ted  :  he  established  religion  on  the  ruin  of  the  fine 
arts.  This  account  of  the  matter  is  explained  by 
Bargams  with  much  learning  and  argument,  and  is 
far  better  than  his  attempt  to  justify  this  conduct 
in  the  Popes,  which  was  surely  more  becoming  the 
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Alcoran  than  the  Gospel.  Our  notions  are  as  false 
as  unfavourable  concerning  the  nations  which 
over-ran  the  Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  century. 
We  look  on  them  as  savages  just  issued  from  the 
woods  to  break  the  boundaries  which  divided  them 
from  the  civilised  world.  This  opinion  indeed 
may  be  applicable  to  the  people  of  Scandinavia,  to 
the  Scythians,  and  the  Arabs.  '  The  Arabs  were 
actuated  by  enthusiasm;  the  Danes  by  vengeance; 
the  Scythians  by  ferocity,  common  among  wan¬ 
dering  nations  of  shepherds.  Rut  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany,  the  Goths,*  Vandals,  and  Franks, 
had  devested  themselves  of  much  of  their  barbarism 
before  they  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Roman 
empire.  For  more  than  a  century  preceding  that 
event,  numerous  bodies  of  their  countrymen  had 
served  in  the  Roman  armies.  They  learned  the 
Latin  language ;  they  adopted  civilised  manners ; 
and  if  they  were  not  Christians,  they  at  least  re¬ 
vered  Christianity.  The  contempt  which  they 
sometimes  testified  for  the  vanquished,  was  not 
mixed  with  hatred.  The  soldier  was  sometimes 
cruel,  but  the  general  was  seldom  barbarous,  and 
the  legislator  never.  I  cast  but  a  rapid  glance 
on  objects,  which  would  deserve  to  be  surveyed 
attentively. 

I  read  also  a  Dissertation  of  the  same  author  on 
the  Obelisks  in  Rome,  p.  1905 — 1934.  It  is  learn¬ 
ed;  but  if  superfluities  were  lopped  off,  might  be 
reduced  to  six  pages. 

*  He  decides  not  the  famous  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Goths. 

VOL.  V.  A  A  Oct. 
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Oct.  7th.] — I  began  the  work  of  Olaus  Borri- 
chius,  De  Antiqua  Facie  Urbis  Romce,  and  read 
p.  1521 — 154b* 

-8th.] — I  read  Borrichius,  p.  1346 — 1576.  I 
finished  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Biblio - 
thbque  RaisonnSe.  It  contains  the  History  of  the 
Heavens,  by  the  Abb 6  Pluche.  This  author,  who 
is  a  bad  philosopher  and  a  superficial  scholar,  builds 
ingenious  systems,  which  dazzle  but  for  a  moment. 
He  draws  Egyptian  etymologies  from  the  Hebrew, 
because  he  supposes  that  the  Hebrew  had  much 
affinity  with  the  Phenician ;  and  that  the  Pheni- 
cian  was  not  very  remote  from  the  Egyptian !  The 
signs  of  the  seasons  and  of  agriculture  are  changed 
into  gods.  But  I  would  ask  whether  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  mankind  should  so  much  mistake  those 
signs  which  returned  annually,  bringing  with  them 
their  own  explication.  Such  an  extraordinary 
metamorphosis  must  have  required  at  least  many 
more  ages  than  the  Abb6  Pluche  would  be  willing 
to  allow. — The  History  of  Charles  XII.  by  Mr. 
Aderfeld.  The  Alexander  of  the  North  had  al¬ 
ready  his  Quintus  Curtius.  He  still  wanted  an 
Arrian.  Mr.  Aderfeld  supplies  the  defect  rather 
by  his  accuracy  than  his  eloquence. — Lebanius’s 
Letters,  by  Mr.  Welf:  a  valuable  present.  We 
had  only  250  of  these  letters.  This  learned  man 
gives  us  1600,  recovered  from  the  dust  of  all  the 
libraries  of  Europe. — Ammonius  de  Differentia 
Verborum ,  fyc.  by  Mr.  Valkenaer :  a  small  collec-i 
tion  of  some  Greek  grammarians,  not  without  me* 

rit. — •, 
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rit. — The  History  of  King  David  :  a  learned,  sin¬ 
gular,  and  laughable  performance. 

Oct.  qth.]— I  read  Olaus  Borrichius,  De  Antigua 
Facie  Urbis  Romcc,  p.  1576— 1600. 

10th.]— I  finished  Olaus  Borrichius,  p.  1600— 
1623;  and  am  much  pleased  with  this  little  work. 
It  is  curious  and  learned.  Borrichius  examines  the 
quarters  of  the  city  with  order  and  perspicuity ; 
and,  regardless  of  minute  objects,,  fixes  on  the 
principal  monuments,  which  he  explains  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner,  and  in  an  easy  flow  of  style. 
His  work  must  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  form 
only  a  general,  but  just  notion  of  ancient  Rome; 
who  are  afraid  of  the  large  volumes  of  Donatus  and 
Nardini,  or  who  wish  to  digest  methodically  in 
their  minds  the  knowledge  which  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  from  them.  In  one  word,  Borrichius  is  an 
excellent  abridgment  of  Nardini,  whom  he  closely 
follows.  I  could  have  wished  this  learned  Dane 
had  been  satisfied  with  this  merit,  without  aspiring 
to  that  of  an  original  author ;  yet  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  makes  some  curious  observations, 
and  corrects  Nardini  judiciously;  of  which  the 
two  following  are  examples.  1.  He  proves  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  emperors  were 
never  honoured  with  the  title  of  Divus  in  their 
life-time,  and  consequently  that  all  the  monuments 
in  which  this  title  is  found,  must  have  been  raised 
to  them  after  their  deaths.  2.  He  shows,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Nardini,  that  all  the  games  of  the  goddess 
Flora  were  celebrated  in  her  Circus  ;  and  that  by 
mistaking  a  passage  of  Ovid,  that  antiquary  lias 
a  a  2  •  made 
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made  two  festivals  of  Flora  out  of  one,  which  was 
held  the  last  day  of  April,  or  the  first  of  May, 
Borrichius  was  a  Dane,  and  professor  at  Copenha¬ 
gen.  It  appears  from  different  passages  of  his 
book,  that  he  travelled  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  year  1665  ;  and  published  this 
little  treatise  about  twenty  years  after  his  return 
home.  Without  his  telling  us  that  he  was  a  Dane, 
we  should  easily  perceive  it,  from  his  manner  of 
speaking  concerning  the  triumph  of  Marius  on 
Mount  Esquiline.  At  beholding  this  monument 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri,  his  patriotism  is  in¬ 
flamed,  a  noble  indignation  seizes  his  soul.  He 
ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Romans  to  the  sun,  the 
winds,  and  fortune ;  to  every  cause  rather  than  the 
valour  of  Marius. 

Oct.  12th.] — An  appearance  of  philosophy,  with 
real  ignorance  ;  thoughts  trivial  or  false  ;  affecta¬ 
tion  of  style ;  exaggeration  or  vulgarity  of  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  such  is  the  new  work  intituled  Amusements1 
of  Reason,  which  was  lent  to  •  me  by  Mr.  ; 
and  in  which  I  find  neither  reason  nor  amusement. 
The  author’s  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
“  Wise  Man’s  Recreations,”  is  impertinent  in  the 
extreme.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  an  author’s 
name  ?  What  has  that  name  to  do  with  his  work  ? 
A  great  deal  with  his  design,  his  allusions,  &c. 
but  nothing  with  the  sentence  that  we  ought  to 
pass  on  his  philosophical  opinions. 

13th.] — I  this  day  began  a  very  considerable 
task ;  which  was  to  read  Cluverius’  Italia  Antiqua, 
in  two  volumes  in  folio  :  Leyden,  1624,  Elzevirs. 

The 
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The  author  did  not  live  to  see  its  publication;  but 
had  completely  finished  it  before  his  death.  His 
editor  tells  us  that  he  had  in  contemplation  to 
write  an  universal  geography  on  the  same  plan ; 
and  that  after  describing  Germany,  Italy,  and 
^Sicily,  he  meant  to  treat  of  Gaul,  Greece,  and  all 
the  other  countries  known  to  the  ancients.  Strabo 
comprehended  the  same  subject  in  seventeen 
books ;  of  which  the  countries  described  by  Cluve- 
rius,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  occupy  nearly  three. 
The  whole  design  of  that  learned  man  would  have 
extended  to  twenty-three  volumes  in  folio.  Had 
he  lived*  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  perhaps  have 
executed  this  vast  undertaking.  We  should  then 
have  had  an  immense  repertory  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  geography,  treated  indeed  with  a  degree 
of  circumstantial  minuteness,  which  no  other 
countries  perhaps  deserve  but  Greece  and  Italy. 
A  man  of  letters  is  desirous  to  know  every  corner 
of  those  celebrated  countries,  the  smallest  villages 
of  which  are  distinguished  in  history  or  poetry. 
I  begin  to  read  Cluverius  with  the  same  views  that 
I  read  Nardini,  both  to  prepare  me  for  my  journey 
into  Italy,  and  to  assist  me  in  my  future  studies. 
These  two  authors,  studied  with  care  and  reflexion, 
will  serve  me  as  a  perpetual  commentary  ;  so  that 
I  shall  not  be  a  stranger  in  any  part  of  Rome  or 
Italy,  to  which  my  inquiries  may  lead  me.  I  this 
day  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv, 
v,  vi,  p.  46.  These  six  chapters  are  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  particular  description.  He  examines 
in  them  the  different  names  of  Italy,  its  limits, 
a  a  3  '  extent, 
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extent,  figure,  Mount  Apennine,  which  divides 
the  country ;  its  soil,  climate,  inhabitants,  and  lan-. 
guages.  He  every  where  cites  his  authorities  in 
their  own  words,  and  speaks  only  occasionally  him¬ 
self,  to  reconcile,  explain,  or  correct  them.  Mr; 
D’Anville  accuses  him  too  hastily  of  confounding 
the  Roman  mile  with  that  of  the  modern  Italians.* 
Cluverius  does  not  confound  them ;  he  knew  that 
of  modern  Italy  to  be  the  longest  of  the  two,  and 
has  explained  himself  very  clearly  on  that  subject,  t 
This  knowledge  indeed  was  not  of  much  use  to 
him,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  proportion 
which  the  one  mile  bore  to  the  other. 

Oct.  14.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  i.  c.  vii,  viii,  ix, 
x,  xi.  pr  46—90.  He  travels  along  the  coast  of 
Liguria  from  the  Varus,  which  separated  that  dis¬ 
trict  from  Gaul,  to  the  Macra,  by  which  it  was 
bounded  on  the  side  of  Tuscany.  This  coast  is 
rocky  and  barren ;  and,  by  denying  all  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  its  inhabitants,  tended  to  increase  their 
strength  and  courage.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this 
enterprising  people  should  never  have  thought  of 
•  crossing  the  Apennines,  in  order  to  settle  in  the 
beautiful  plain  which  lies  between  those  mountains 
and  the  Po:  and  that  they  should  have  finally 
been  indebted  for  this  acquisition  to  a  political 
arrangement  of  the  Romans.  I  was  amused  by 
the  article  PollentiR.  There  Stilico  fought  the 
army  of  the  Goths.  The  Christian  writers  repre- 
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*  D’Anville,  Mesures  Itin6raires,  p.  7,  8. 
f  Cluvier.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  25. 
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sent  this  transaction  as  a  scandalous  piece  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  treachery,  'from  which  nothing  but  shame 
accrued  to  the  Romans.  Claudian,  on  the  .con¬ 
trary,  a  Pagan  poet,  considers  Stilico’s  battle  as 
equal  to  Marius’s  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  and 
extols  the  conqueror  as  a  hero  who  avenged  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  delivered  all  Italy  from 
the  tyranny  of  barbarians. 

Oct.  16th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c. 
xii,  xiii,  xiv.  p.  90—102.  He  sets  before  us  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  who  in  all  his  transactions  pre¬ 
ferred  slow  and  gentle  measures.  Julius  Caesar 
had  subdued  the  Gauls,  but  his  conquest  was  pre¬ 
carious  while  the  Alps  were  peopled  by  fierce  na¬ 
tions,  who  commanded  all  the  passes.  Augustus 
was  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  some  of  them 
by  arms ;  but  he  persuaded  Cottius,  who  reigned 
over  the  mountains  which  bore  his  name,  to  civi¬ 
lize  his  subjects,  to  receive  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
to  open  the  roads  through  his  country.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  nego- 
ciation.  I  imagine  that  Augustus  so  much  flattered 
Cottius  with  empty  honours,  as  to  make  him  for¬ 
get  that  he  was  surrendering  his  independence  and 
power.  This  at  least  would  have  been  in  the  usual 
style  of  his  policy. 

17th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c. 
xv,  xvi,  xvii,  p.  102 — 133.  The  article  of  the 
Rhasti  and  the  Euganei  is  somewhat  puzzling.  Ve¬ 
rona  was  a  Rhaetian  colony.  The  thing  is  possible ; 
hut  for  a  long  time  its  inhabitants,  assuming  the 
character  of  Gauls,  considered  Brixia  as  their  mo- 
a  a  4  ther 
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ther  country.  Verona  would  have  been  placed 
more  naturally  among  the  Cenomani;  and  the 
Rhasti  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  their  native 
mountains,  as  they  were  in  fact.  In  treating  of 
these  mountains  as  connected  with  Italy,  I  would 
also  have  taken  notice  that  my  observations  related 
to  only  one  portion  of  the  Rhaetians.  This  remark 
would  have  contributed  to  the  perspicuity  of  the 
whole  of  the  description. 

Oct.  18th.]— I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c. 
xviii.  p.  153 — lfiik  The  author  conducts  us  through 
the  province  called  Venetia.  He  dwells  on  Padua, 
and  its  famous  fountain  Apona.  In  speaking  of 
the  Portus  Venetus,  near  to  Altinum,  where  Ve¬ 
nice  now  stands,  he  treats  at  considerable  length 
of  the  as ra  of  its  foundation,  from  which  he  cuts 
off  a  century  with  much  probability ;  since  in  the 
time  of  Theodoric  and  Cassiodorus,  the  Venetian 
isles  contained  nothing  but  huts  of  fishermen. 
The  people  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Italy 
sought  refuge  there,  rather  against  the  fury  of  the 
Lombards,  than  against  that  of  the  Huns.  The 
community  which  these  emigrants  established, 
must  have  long  continued  weak  and  dependant, 
an  object  of  pity  or  contempt  to  neighbouring 
princes,  especially  to  conquerors.  Without  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  deeply  examined  the  subject,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  liberty  of  Venice  ought  to  be 
dated  from  the  downfal  of  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  This  empire,  we  may  observe,  contri¬ 
buted  far  more  than  the  Crusades  to  make  the 
Orientals  extend  the  name  of  Franks  or  French¬ 
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men  to  all  the  nations  of  the  West.  It  is  not  sui> 
prising  that  the  Mahoinmedans  should  be  so  igno¬ 
rant  pf  the  distinctions  among  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  when  a  Greek  emperor  *  gives  the  name  of 
France  to  the  province  of  Venetia,  which  Charle¬ 
magne  conquered  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy.  In 
using  this  name,  the  emperor’s  mistake  is  still  more 
glaring;  since  he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism  of 
.three  centuries.  Cluverius  indeed  gives  a  different 
interpretation  to  Constantine’s  words;  but  the 
above  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  na¬ 
tural. 

Oct.  19th.]— I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c. 
xix,  xx.  p.  169 — 204.  He  treats  of  the  Carni. 
Augustus  assigned  this  people  to  Venetia,  and  con¬ 
tracted  the  boundary  of  Italy  within  the  river 
Arsia.  He  speaks  at  length  of  Aquileia,  the  first 
city  in  the  province,  and  the  ninth  in  the  whole 
empire.  Its  fortifications,  built  after  tlie  fashion 
of  the  ancients,  and  its  natural  strength,  enabled 
it  to  cover  the  frontier  of  Italy  most  exposed  to 
invasion  from  the  Illyrians.  Its  intermediate  situa¬ 
tion  between  polished  and  barbarous  nations,  be¬ 
came  the  source  of  opulence,  acquired  by  its  com¬ 
merce  with  both.  If  traffic  consisted  merely  in 
the  mutual  exchange  of  commodities,  an  industri¬ 
ous  nation  ought  to  wish  for  neighbours  as  indus¬ 
trious  as  itself.  This  principle  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Mirabeau  appears  to  me  incontrovertible.  He  who 

*  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  V.  Cluver.  Italia  Antiqua, 
1.  i.  c.  xviii.  p.  138. 
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wishes  to  sell  his  goods,  seeks  for  those  who  need, 
and  can  purchase  them.  Such  purchasers  are  only 
to  be  found  in  rich  and  industrious  countries.  But 
this  mutual  exchange  is  only  one  part  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  enterprising  commerce.  Another,  still 
more  profitable,  is  carried  on  by  bold  and  adventu¬ 
rous,  but  judicious  mariners,  who  sail  in  quest  of 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  to  carry  them 
to  the  nations  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  desire : 
and  when  countries  have  emerged  from  that  state 
of  barbarism  which  renders  them  totally  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  strangers,  the  more  ignorant  their  inhabit¬ 
ants  are,  the  profit  of  trading  with  them  will  be 
the  greater ;  because  their  articles  of  exportation 
will  be  sold  far  below  their  real  value,  and  in  that 
rude  state  of  nature,  which  will  leave  the  whole 
advantage  of  manufacturing  them  to  their  purcha¬ 
sers.  Aquileia  was  placed  in  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  carrying  on  traffic  with  barbarians. 
1.  This  trade  was  secured  not  merely  by  unjust 
and  precarious  treaties,  but  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  local  situation.  It  was  carried  on  by  land 
across  the  Julian  Alps,  the  passage  through  which 
was  naturally  commanded  by  Aquileia.  Padua 
and  Milan  would  have  had  great  disadvantage  in 
the  competition.  Maritime  commerce  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  sea  being  always  open  to  those  who 
have  industry  and  boldness.  2.  This  trade  was 
easy.  The  merchandize  was  conveyed  on  wag¬ 
gons  to  Nauportus,  distant  from  Aquileia  only 
fifty  miles  ;  and  the  passage  by  Mount  Albius  was 
the  easiest  in  the  Alps.  It  was  then  transported 
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by  navigable  rivers  from  Nauportus  to  the  Da¬ 
nube.  3.  The  merchants  of  Aquileia  must  have 
been  great  gainers  by  dealing  in  slaves,  whom  they 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  had  cost  nothing 
but  blood  to  their  barbarous  masters ;  to  keep  them 
in  whose  hands  would  have  been  not  only  useless, 
but  expensive  and  dangerous.  But  they  were  va¬ 
luable  articles  of  trade  with  polished  nations.  Italy 
alone  demanded  a  constant  and  large  supply,  for 
the  purposes  of  domestic  service,  the  shows,  and 
agriculture.  Slaves  who  had  only  bodily  strength 
were  sure  of  selling  well ;  but  when  they  shewed 
any  disposition  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  their  new 
masters  were  careful  to  cultivate  it ;  and  then  sold 
at  a  high  price  that  mind  and  ingenuity  which 
they  had  not  purchased.  That  principle  of  im¬ 
provement,  which  has  place  only  in  man,  became 
a  gainful  object  of  commerce.  The  slave  trade,  it 
may  be  remarked,  can  be  supported  only  by  barba¬ 
rians  ;  for  civilized  nations  purchase  slaves,  but  do 
not  produce  them.  4.  The  merchants  of  Aquileia 
bought  slaves  with  wine  and  oil,  the  produce  of 
their  country ;  so  that  both  the  exports  arid  im¬ 
ports  were  much  in  their  favour. 

Oct.  20.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  xxi, 
xxii,  xxiii,  p.  204 — 337.  After. speaking  of  Istria, 
where  the  Greek  fables  vainly  placed  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  he  returns  backwards  to  examine 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  He  begins  by  giving  a  general 
notion  of  the  country,  and  the  colonies  which  went 
from  Celtic  Gaul.  The  first  particulars  which  he 
mentions  relate,  to  the  Devi  and  Libici,  who  in-. 
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habited  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese, 
and  who  depended  on  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Insubres. 

I  went  to  the  public  library,  of  which  my  friend 
Pavillard  had  given  me  the  key,  to  consult  some 
books.  1.  A  Dissertation,  by  Mr.  Freret,  treating 
of  the  famous  passage  in  Pliny  concerning  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  Rome.  I  read  and  abridged  his  explana¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  Nardini.  2.  The  Gauls,  whom 
I  just  mentioned,  made  me  curious  to  know  the 
fate  of  the  other  colony,  which  penetrated  ,at  the 
same  time  into  Germany.  For  this  purpose,  I 
consulted  Cluverius’s  Germania  Antiqua.  3.  I 
also  consulted  Pitiscus’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
for  clearing  up  some  difficulties  in  Juvenal.  The 
articles  Abel  la,  Mandra,  Bardaicus,  Lectica,  Car- 
pentum,  Rheda,  Essedum,  and  Cisium,'  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  occupation.  That  of  Lectica  is 
particularly  well  treated. 

I  finished  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Biblio - 
theque  Raisonnee.  I  had  not  neglected  that  work, 
but  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  continuation.  It 
contains  Quintilian,  by  Gesner  :  a  good  edition  of 
an  excellent  author. — The  Voyage  of  the  Legate 
Mezzabarba  to  China,  by  Father  Viani.  It 
treats  of  the  idle  controversy  respecting  the  Chinese 
ceremonies.  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that 
the  emperor  had  diverted  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  good  legate,  and  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  despised  as  missionaries,  though 
he  esteemed  them  as  men  of  letters. — Stricture 
Juris  Romani,  a  Jensio.  This  writer  alleges  strong 
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arguments  for  proving  that  Justinian’s  Code  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  text,  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  only  a  translation. — Anti 
M achieve  el.  Reinsberg  and  Potsdam  inspire  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas;  the  one  produced  the  Anti  Machiavel, 
and  the  other,  the  Military  Instructions.  When 
the  king  of  Prussia  composed  a  work  on  justice 
and  clemency,  it  was  fit  that  Voltaire  should  be  at 
the  expense  of  publishing  it. — The  History  of 
Denmark,  by  Cragius ;  first  Extract.  It  contains 
only  the  author’s  life,  who  flourished  towards  the 
sixteenth  century. — Corpus  Juris  Germanici :  a 
work  published  under  the  eyes  of  Heineccius, 
containing  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient* 
nations  of  Germany,  equally  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Heineccius,  in  a 
learned  preface,  proves  clearly,  that  the  Franks 
made  the  famous  Salic  laws,  when  they  were  yet 
Pagans,  and  still  remained  in  Franconia,  a  little 
before  the  election  of  their  first  king ;  in  one  word, 
towards  the  year  400;  and  that  they  wrote  them  in 
Latin,  as  they  still  remain,  except  that  the  first 
Christian  kings  made  some  alterations. 

Oct.  21.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c. 
xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii.  He  treats  of  the  Insubres, 
Orobii,  Cenomani,  Ananes,  or  Animani.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  names  does  not  always  infer  that  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  last  difference  is  often  grounded  on 
political  rather  than  physical  reasons ;  for  of  the 
nine  Gallic  nations  established  in  Italy,  the  names 
of  four  only  are  to  be  found  in  their  native  country ; 
and  the  Boii,  scarcely  known  in  Gaul,  formed  both 
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in  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  most  numerous  and 
formidable  of  all  the  Gallic  colonies.  I  reckoned 
the  Insubres  among  the  Gauls,  on  the  authority  of 
all  the  ancients ;  but  was  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Fre- 
ret  classing  them  with  the  Ombri.  Polybius  in¬ 
deed  calls  them  Isombri,  which  in  Celtic  signifies 
the  Lower  Ombri.*'  But  Polybius  acknowledges 
them  for  Gauls  and  even  did  he  maintain  the 
contrary,  his  authority,  great  as  it  is,  ought  not  to 
prevail  over  the  united  testimony  of  antiquity. 
Accuracy  and  probity  shine  in  his  writings.  He 
was  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  philosopher :  but 
I  doubt  whether  he  was  a  good  grammarian,  or  a 
profound  antiquary. 

.  Oct.  22.] — Before  returning  Nardini,  which  was 
wanted  for  the  public  library  of  Geneva,  I  this 
morning  again  went  over  it  carefully,  endeavouring 
to  impress  its  principal  contents  on  my  memory. 
Human  infirmity  always  loses  a  part;  but  I  see 
with  pleasure  that  much  remains,  and  will  continue 
to  remain  with  me. 

I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  xxviii,  xxix. 
p.  271 — 316.  This  was  a  good  deal,  considering 
that  I  spent  the  day  abroad,  and  had  only  the 
evening,  before  and  after  supper,  for  study.  These 
two  chapters  comprise  the  rest  of  Cispadane  Gaul. 
The  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  inhabited  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  of  Ferrara,  and  Ur- 

*  See  The  Origin  of  the  Nations  of  Italy,  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

t  Polybius,  1.  ii.  apud  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  l.i.c.  xxii.  p.228,229. 
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bino  ;  as  well  as  the  particular  districts  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna  and  Bolognese.  The  Gauls  therefore  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  river  JEsis,  which  separated  them 
from  Italy.  But  speedily  the  Romans  expelled  the 
Senones,  and  added  their  country  to  Umbria,  esta¬ 
blishing  the  Rubicon  for  the  boundary  of  Italy. 
As  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Gallic  nations  on 
their  side  of  the  Po  could  always  be  formidable 
neighbours,  they  compelled  the  Boii  to  quit  their 
country.  They  new-modelled,  in  fine,  the  whole 
province,  which  they  filled  with  Roman  fortresses; 
a  necessary  but  ruinous  policy,  which,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  dominion  of  countries,  rendered  them 
desolate ;  for  a  few  cities',  built  and  peopled  by  the 
conquerors,  ill  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  tribes  of  barbarians  formerly  inhabiting  the 
plains,  forests,  and  mountains.  This  province  was 
crossed  by  the  Emilian  road  from  Pollen tia  to  Ari- 
minum,  which  on  both  sides  shewed  many  flou¬ 
rishing  towns.  But  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  deserts  :  the  rest 
was  the  work  of  artifice  and  ostentation.  In  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic,  the  Transpadane  region 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  transactions.  1 . 
The  war  of  Modena,  between  Mark  Antony  and 
the  Consuls.  2.  The  interview  of  the  Triumvirs 
in  the  little  island  of  Renus,  near  Bologna.  3. 
The  passage  of  the  Rubicon  by  Julius  Caesar.  The 
events  and  places  are  well  ascertained  by  Cluve- 
rius.  The  passage  of  the  Rubicon  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  good  political  and  military  commeu-. 
tary.  Caesar  had  always  fixed  his  winter  quarters 
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at  Lucca,  when  he  wished  only  to  communicate 
more  easily  with  his  friends  at  Rome,  without 
leaving  his  province.  But  at  the  approach  of  war, 
he  established  his  quarters  at  Ravenna.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  explain  his  motives  for  this  alteration. 
1.  He  wished  to  get  possession  of  Picenum,  a  rich 
and  populous  country,  and  thus  deprive  Pompey 
of  the  resources  which  he  might  have  found  in  a 
province  extremely  devoted  to  his  family,  and 
from  which  that  general  might  have  made  legions 
spring  up  merely  by  striking  the  ground  with  his 
foot.  2.  He  wished  to  turn  the  capital  with  his 
army.  Had  he  attempted  to  march  straight  to 
Rome,  Pompey  would  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  difficult  passes,  and  stopped  his  progress ; 
and  Italy  would  have  become  the  theatre  of  w'ar. 
But  by  marching  towards  Ariminum,  Asculum, 
Corfinium,  and  Sulma,  he  made  it  seem  to  be  his 
design  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  enemies ;  and 
his  boldness  threw  them  into  such  consterna¬ 
tion,  that  they  hastened  to  embark  at  Brundusium. 
3.  He  wished  to  make  sure  of  Ariminum.  This 
important  place  was  distant  from  the  Rubicon 
eighteen  miles  by  the  Emilian  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  that  of  Ravenna.  Ctesar  could  send  forward 
bodies  of  troops  to  the  river  under  twenty  different 
pretences,  but  the  moment  he  passed  it,  his  designs 
were  unmasked;  Ariminum,  therefore,  was  to  be 
surprised  by  a  forced  march;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  Caesar,  to  perceive  how  much  that  enterprise 
might  be  facilitated  by  diminishing  the  distance  by 
seven  miles,  or  a  march  of  two  hours. 
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Oct.  23d.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c. 
xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii,  p.  31 6 — 355;  which  contains  a 
general  description  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  their 
particular  branches,  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
Maritime,  Cottian,  Greek,  Pennine,  Rhetian,  Tri¬ 
dentine,  Noric,  Carnic,  Julian,  Pannonian;  and 
also  a  description  of  some  particular  mountains,  as 
Vesulus,  Matrona,  Adula,  and  Ocra. 

I  read  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Bibliothbque 
Raisonnke.  It  contains  the  Orations  of  Lysias ,  by 
Doctor  Taylor  :  a  good  and  beautiful  edition  of  a 
languid  orator.  The  oration,  which  is  inserted 
entire,  gives  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  economy 
of  an  Athenian  family. — The  History  of  French 
Poetry ,  by  the  Abbe  Massieu.  The  work  is  im¬ 
perfect;  but  it  sufficiently  indicates  the  taste  and 
amenity  of  its  author.  He  speaks  of  the  verses  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian  to  his  soul,  and  of  those  made 
by  the  •  Princess  Margaret  before  her  shipwreck ; 
but  those  of  Villon,  after  his  condemnation  to  an 
infamous  death,  are  still  more  extraordinary. — The 
Theology  of  Water,  by  Mr.  Fabricius :  a  good  phi¬ 
losophical  composition. — Cortesi's  Dialogues  on 
the  learned  Men  of  Italy ,  after  the  Revival  of  Let¬ 
ters.  Cortesi  had  talents;  but  he  is  liable  to  all 
the  ridicule  of  a  hyperbolical  Ciceronian. — Let¬ 
ters  on  Rousseau  and  Saurin.  These  letters  are 
unconnected:  the  first  is  by  the  Abb6  d’Olivct; 
the  second  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  Lausanne. 
This  writer  only  attacks  Saurin;  but  the  Abbe  un¬ 
dertakes  to  defend  Rousseau.  To  how  many 
pleadings  has  this  endless  process  given  birth ! — 
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History  of  Denmark ,  by  Cragius;  second  Extract. 
Meursius  much  availed  himself  of  Cragius’s  manu¬ 
script. 

Oct.  24th.]— I  finished  the  first  book  of  Cluverius, 
c.  xxxiii,  xxxiv.  p.  355 — 418.  He  treats  of  the 
passages  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  first  who  crossed 
them;  Hercules,  the  Gauls,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal, 
and  Pompey.  The  discussion  concerning  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  march,  and  the  road  which  he  followed  into 
Italy,  is  learned  and  curious.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  my  reading  and  careful  reflexion  on 
the  subject.  1.  By  heaping  together  passages, 
and  collecting  all  the  authorities  furnished  by  an¬ 
tiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  it  is  easy  to  conceal 
our  real  poverty  under  the  ostentation  of  riches ; 
but  when  these  authorities  are  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  sound  criticism,  we  shall  find  but  two 
authors  deserving  the  name  of  originals,  who  have 
been  servilely  copied  by  all  their  followers.  These 
two  are  Livy  and  Polybius.  Did  their  accounts 
correspond,  nothing  would  remain  but  to  study 
and  follow  them;  but  unfortunately  their  senti¬ 
ments  are  so  different,  that  this  is  impossible,  and 
we  must  make  an  option.  Livy  carries  Hannibal 
over  the  Cottian  Alps,  properly  Mount  Genevre, 
near  Turin,  and  makes  him  descend  by  this  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  country  of  the  Taurini,  now  the 
plain  of  Piedmont.  Polybius  leads  him  by  the 
Summits  Penninus,  or  Great  St.  Bernard,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salassi,  now  the  valley  of  Aoust. 
2.  To  decide  judiciously  between  these  opposite 
authorities,  we  must  weigh  the  character  of  the 
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witnesses,  and  consider  tlie  nature  of  their  testi¬ 
mony.  Nobody  admires  more  than  I  do,  the  his¬ 
torical  merit  of  Livy,  the  majestic  flow  of  his  nar¬ 
rative;  in  which  events  follow  each  other  with 
rapidity,  yet  without  hurry  or  confusion;  and  the 
continual  beauty  and  energy  of  his  style,  which 
transports  his  readers  from  their  closets  to  the 
scene  of  action.  But  here  we  have  to  do,  not 
with  the  orator/but  with  the  witness.  Considered 
in  this  view,  Livy  appears  merely  as  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  covered  with  the  dust  of  his  library,  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  war,  careless  in  point  of 
geography,  and  who  lived  two  centuries  after 
Hannibal’s  expedition.  In  the  whole  of  his  re¬ 
cital,  we  may  perceive  rather  a  romantic  picture, 
calculated  to  please  the  fancy,  than  a  faithful  and 
judicious  history,  capable  of  satisfying  the  under¬ 
standing.  The  god  who  appeared  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general,*  the  mountains  accessible  to  him 
alone,  the  vinegar  with  which  he  split  the  rocks, j" 
are  fables  which  Livy  relates  without  criticism  as 
without  suspicion'.  We  seem  to  read  Homer  de¬ 
scribing  the  exploits  of  Achilles.  In  Polybius,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  un¬ 
adorned  simplicity  and  plain  reason.  A  justness  of 
thinking  rare  in  his  age  and  country,  united  with 
a  sterility  of  fancy  still  more  rare,  made  him  pre¬ 
fer  the  truth,  which  he  thoroughly  knew,  to  orna¬ 
ments  which  he  was  perhaps  the  more  inclined  to 
despise,  because  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  at- 


*  Tit.  Liv.  xxi.  22.  +  Id.  ibid.  37. 
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taming  them.  He  had  examined,  attentively  and 
skilfully,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  country  between 
the  Po  and  the  Ebro :  where  he  might  collect  the 
precious  remains  of  tradition  which  the  period  of 
sixty  years  had  not  been  able  to  efface;  and  where- 
he  might  converse  with  some  of  the  old  men  of  the 
country,  who  had  in  their  youth  either  resisted 
Hannibafs  invasion,  or  followed  his  standard.  His 
journey  to  those  parts  was  undertaken  with  the 
express  purpose  of  gaining  information  in  the 
country  itself,  and  of  substituting,  instead  of  the 
fables  which  already  overflowed  the  public,  a  plain 
and  authentic  history  of  this  famous  expedition  of 
the  Carthaginians.*  The  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  the  fruit  of  this  design.  To  finish 
the  parallel,  I  must  add  that  Livy’s  narrative  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled  with  itself  any  more  than  with 
that  of  Polybius.  His  obscurities  and  contradic¬ 
tions  baffle  the  ablest  geographers  ;f  whereas  the 
account  of  Polybius  is  clear  and  well  connected. 
The  valley,  being  divided  by  the  Rhone,  ascertains 
the  country  through  which  Hannibal  made  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Alps ;  from  which  he  emerged  into 
the  territory  of  the  Insubres.J  Both  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  clearly  indicate  the  passage  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  3.  Livy,  in  the  Augustan  age, 
could  not  describe  the  events  of  the  second  Punic 
war  but  from  ancient  authorities.  A  passage  in 

*  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  iii.  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  xxxiii.  p. 
363. 

f  Cluver.  1.  i.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  370 — 375. 

J  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  iii.  Cluver.  1.  i.  p.  365. 
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this  historian  informs  us  who  was  his  voucher  for 
the  particulars  of  Hannibal’s  march.  It  was  Han¬ 
nibal  himself.  Is  not  this  authority  better  than 
that  of  Polybius?  or  rather,  what  can  be  said,  in 
opposition  to  the  testimony  of  a  general  giving  an 
account  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed? 
This  interesting  circumstance  deserves  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  explanation,  curious  in  itself,  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  whole  question.  L.  Cin- 
tius  Alimintus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  annalists  of 
the  republic,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  His  captivity  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  one  night  hearing  the  conversation  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  in  which  that  general  confessed,  that  from 
the  time  when  he  passed  the  Rhone,  to  that  of  his 
entering  the  country  of  the  Taurini  in  Italy,  he 
had  lost  36,000  men,  and  a  great  number  of  horses.* 
This  conversation,  which  was  preserved  by  Cintius 
in  his  history,  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance, 
and  to  make  Livy  reject  the  received  account, 
which  brought  Hannibal  into  Italy  by  the  country 
of  the  Salassi,  and  not  that  of  the  Taurini.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  original :  Ex  ipso 
autem  audiisse  Hannibale,  postquam  Rhodanum 
transient ,  trigin ta  sea ?  millia  hommum,  ingen temque 
namerum  equorum ,  et  aliorumjumentorum  amisisse 
in  Taurinis ,  quce  Gcillis  proximo,  gens  est,  in  Italiam 
digresso .  Before  examining  whether  this  conver¬ 
sation  be  as  decisive  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  it  actually  took  place.  Va- 
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nity  is  so  strong  a  principle,  and  the  notion  of  de¬ 
riving  our  intelligence  from  the  mouth  of  a  hero, 
and  an  enemy,  is  so  flattering  to  the  mind,  that 
this  Hannibal  perhaps  was  no  other  than  some  very 
ill-informed  soldier  belonging  to  the  Carthaginian 
camp.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  bare  possibi¬ 
lity  is  not  sufficient  tojustify  this  suspicion,  unless 
we  could  support  it  by  proofs  which  are  now 
wanting,  namely,  the  personal  character  of  Cintius, 
the  opinion  formed  by  contemporaries  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  time  of  its  publication  before  or  after 
Hannibal’s  death.  I  give  up  therefore  this  con¬ 
jecture;  and,  taking  the  conversation  for  authen¬ 
tic,  shall  make  some  remarks  on  its  purport.  1 .  Is 
it  possible  without  temerity  to  reject  the  authority 
of  Hannibal  for  that  of  Polybius?  A  geographer 
studies  countries  in  the  names  or  arbitrary  signs 
by  which  they  are  known.  A  general  studies  the 
countries  themselves.  He  ascends  an  eminence  to 
learn  the  general  outline,  and  mounts  on  horseback 
to  examine  the  detail;  conversing  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  discover  circumstances  which  would 
otherwise  escape  his  observation.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  this  real  knowledge  of  the  places  them¬ 
selves,  he  is  careless  of  the  names  by  which  they 
are  called.  These  names  are  easily  effaced  from 
his  memory,  especially  in  barbarous  countries, 
where  their  number  is  small.  His  multiplied  oc¬ 
cupations  rapidly  succeed  to  each  other;  and  his 
old  ideas  are  gradually  obliterated  to  make  room 
for  others  which  are  more  important,  because  more 
connected  with  the  actual  state  of  his  affairs.  In 
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what  a  perpetual  storm  did  Hannibal  live  after 
passing  the  Alps  till  he  won  the  battle  of  Cannae? 
Cintius,  I  am  persuaded,  was  not  taken  prisoner 
before  that  memorable  engagement ;  previously  to 
which  Hannibal  was  too  much  exasperated  against 
the  Romans  to  talk  familiarly  fvith  his  captives.* 
May  it  not  therefore  be  suspected  that  at  the  end 
of  two  years  he  had  lost  an  accurate  recollection 
of  those  barbarous  names?  In  the  famous  retreat 
of  the  10,000,  the  general  has  recorded  his  own 
exploits.  His  narrative,  however,  is  not  exempt 
from  errors  and  geographical  difficulties.  The 
negligence  of  Xenophon  in  an  elaborate  composi¬ 
tion,  will  remove  our  surprise  at  that  of  Hannibal 
in  a  simple  conversation.  2.  These  doubts  appear 
to  me  well  founded ;  yet  I  perceive  that  they  have 
the  appearance  of  too  much  refinement,  and  that 
the  great  name  of  Hannibal  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  them  vanish.  Let  us  give  full  credit,  then, 
to  his  accuracy,  and  only  inquire  whether  the  same 
be  due  to  his  sincerity.  According  to  the  barba¬ 
rous  maxims  of  antiquity,  a  prisoner  of  war  was 
treated  as  a  criminal.  He  was  loaded  with  irons, 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  delivered  over  sometimes  to 
the  cruelty  of  an  executioner,  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  his  rank,  birth,  or  merit.  In  this  pre1 
tended  conversation,  Hannibal  lays  aside  ordinary 
maxims,  and  talks  with  a  Roman  prisoner  with  not 
only  mildness,  but  confidence.  Cintius  could  not 
have  had  this  interview  with  Hannibal,  unless  the 
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Carthaginian  had  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  it 
about;  and  with  what  view  could  that  be,  except 
to  deceive  him?  Perhaps  this  general,  who  ex¬ 
celled  as  much  in  artifice  as  in  valour,  wished  to 
conceal  from  the  Romans  the  road  by  which  he 
had  entered  into  Italy,  and  to  cover  the  march  of 
the  reinforcements  which  he  yet  expected.  The 
Romans  had  never  fought  among  the  Alps,  the 
ferocity  of  whose  inhabitants  had  involved  them 
in  such  obscurity,  that  Hannibal  might  make  the 
prisoner  believe  what  fables  he  pleased  concerning 
the  countries  Avhich  he  had  traversed.  3.  A  way 
of  arguing  still  more  natural  and  milder  remains, 
which  is  to  explain  Hannibal’s  conversation,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  in  question  either  its  reality  or 
sincerity.  He  wished  to  give  an  idea  of  the  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  in  passing  the  mountains, 
in  consequence  of  battles,  cold,  and  fatigue.  He 
begins  therefore  from  his  crossing  the  Rhone,  and 
ends  at  his  arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  Taurini; 
since  it  was  really  in  their  country,  and  by  taking 
their  capital,  that  he  began  his  operations  in  Italy* 
Their  territory,  therefore,  formed  the  limit  between 
two  things  totally  distinct ;  his  losses  in  Italy  and 
those  in  the  Alps.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
country  of  the  Taurini  should  be  the  first  place  of 
Italy  into  which  he  descended  from  the  Alps;  it 
sufficed  that  it  was  the  first  where  he  fought  a 
battle.  The  former  explication  is  adopted  by 
Livy,  but  the  latter  appears  to  me  veiy  capable  of 

*  Tit.  Liv.  xxi.  39-  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  iii. 
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being  defended.  It  deprives  the  Latin  historian 
of  what  appears  to  him  a  decisive  proof.  It  even 
turns  this  alleged  proof  against  himself,  hy  laying- 
open  the  source  of  his  mistake.  The  argument 
on  which  Livy  builds,  is  not  only  refuted,  but  de¬ 
stroyed;  and  the  authority  of  Polybius  subsists 
alone  and  unrivalled.  I  confess  indeed  that  the 
sense  of  this  famous  passage  is  rather  guessed  at, 
than  explained ;  so  perplexed,  defective,  and  faulty 
is  its  construction.  Critics  have  endeavoured  to 
correct  it ;  but  it  should  seem  more  natural  to  say 
that  Livy  copied  Cintius,  and  that  the  latter  had  pre¬ 
served  the  very  words  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
who  spoke  Latin  like  a  foreigner.  4.  In  our  search 
after  historic  truth,  we  must  pay  a  regard  to  autho¬ 
rity  and  probability :  to  the  character  of  the  author, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  he  records.  Al¬ 
though  the  first  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Polybius, 
yet  the  second  offers  some  circumstances  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  on  his  hypothesis,  and  which 
appear  even  contrary  to  probability.  1 .  When  we 
cast  our  eyes  on  the  map,  we  must  be  surprised 
that 'a  general  of  Hannibal’s  abilities  should  have 
followed  so  circuitous  a  road  as  that  of  St.  Bernard, 
which  was  long,  difficult,  and  surrounded  by  bar¬ 
barians,  who  were  rather  Germans  than  Gauls. 
It  is  of  no  weight  to  say,  that  he  wished  to  keep 
clear  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Scipio.  The 
observation  is  just ;  but  to  see  whether  it  applies 
to  the  present  question,  we  must  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  Hannibal’s  situation  and  views. 
After  he  had  passed  the  Rhone,  his  Numidians 
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met  with  a  little  cheek  from  Scipio’s  cavalry.  The 
Romans  wished  to  come  to  a  general  engagement, 
which  Hannibal  desired  to  avoid,  being  convinced 
that  they  were  only  to  be  subdued  in  Italy  itself. 
He  therefore  silently  raised  his  camp,  gained  a 
march  of  three  days  on  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  arrived,  without  being  pursued,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere.*  The  Ro¬ 
mans  could  not  overtake  him.  The  loss  of  three 
days  is  not  to  be  recovered  in  contending  with  a 
general,  active  and  vigilant ;  and  who,  by  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  light-armed  cavalry,  was  able  to 
conceal  his  own  movements,  and  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  not  therefore  afraid  of  being  pursued ;  he  soon 
learned  that  such  fear  would  have  been  groundless; 
that  Scipio’s  army  continued  its  march  into  Spain ; 
and  that  the  consul  himself  returned  into  Italy,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po.  Hannibal  being  delivered  from  all  uneasiness 
on  this  subject,  made  a  halt  in  the  country  of  the 
Allobroges,  decided  a  contest  between  the  heirs  of 
the  crown,  and  prepared  his  troops  for  the  fatigues 
which  they  were  going  to  undertake.  In  choosing 
his  route  into  Italy,  he  could  be  determined  by  no 
other  consideration  but  that  of  preferring  the 
shortest  and  the  most  convenient.  But  the  passage 
by  St.  Bernard  is  certainly  not  the  shortest.  2. 
Neither  is  it  the  most  convenient.  In  the  reign  of 

*  Strabon.  Geog.  1.  iv.  p.  141.  Berger  Histoire  des  Grands 
Chemins,  1.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  471. 
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Augustus,  when  Roman  policy  had  levelled  the 
Alps,  that  prince  made  two  military  ways,  which, 
diverging  from  Augusta  Pretoria,  again  united  at 
Lyons.  One  of  those  roads,  which  crossed  the 
Pennine  Alps,  was  still  so  difficult  that  it  could  not 
he  passed  by  carriages.*  When  we  consider  how 
much  more  difficult  it  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  it  is  not  credible  that  that  general 
should  have  been  either  willing,  or  able,  to  cross  it 
with  his  great  numbers  of  horses  and  elephants. 
3.  Hannibal  consumed  fifteen  days  in  passing  the 
Alps,  from  which  four  days  must  be  deducted,  two 
of  which  were  spent  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  two  employed  in  clearing  the  road  from  the 
snow.  The  breadth  of  the  Alps,  according  to  Po¬ 
lybius,  is  1200  stadia  (150  Roman  milest).  This 
calculation  agrees  with  the  geography  of  the  coun¬ 
try ;  but  is  the  march  consistent  with  probability? 
Is  it  possible  for  a  numerous  army  to  proceed  four¬ 
teen  miles  a-day,  across  mountains  where  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  obliged  continually  to  struggle  against 
the  difficulties  of  the  road,  and  often  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  mountaineers?  I  have  great  respect 
for  Polybius’s  authority,  but  cannot  help  doubting 
the  fact.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  his  narrative,  and  which  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  4.  Our  researches  have  brought  us  back 
to  our  first  uncertainty,  how  are  we  to  form  an 

*  The  passage  by  the  Pennine  Alps  was,  however,  the  shortest; 
here  the,  mountains  are  much  narrowed. 

t  Polyb.  1.  iii.  Cluveri.  c.  33.  p.  382. 
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opinion  ?  Polybius’s  narrative  has  all  the  external 
evidence  that  can  be  desired ;  but  that  of  his  rival 
seems  more  consistent  with  other  circumstances 
that  are  well  ascertained.  One  reflexion  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  regulate  our  decision.  It  is  more  probable 
that  we  should  be  deceived,  than  that  the  above 
circumstances  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Polybius.  These  circumstances  are  indeed  impor¬ 
tant;  but  they  are  not  decisive.  The  first  and 
most  considerable  depends  on  many  suppositions ; 
that  the  text  both  of  Livy  and  Polybius  is  corrupt; 
that  instead  of  the  unknown  word  Scaras,  and  of 
Arar,  which  is  misplaced,  we  should  read  on  both 
occasions  Isara.  I  acknowledge  that  this  correc¬ 
tion  is  extremely  probable,  but  probabilities  which 
result  from  other  probabilities,  continually  grow 
weaker  as  they  recede  from  their  source.  If  I 
suppose  on  my  side ;  1.  that  the  Allobroges  then 
occupied  a  .part  of  the  territory  of  the  Ambarri; 
%  that  the  word  triduo  in  Livy  is  corrupt ;  3.  that 
Hannibal  passed  the  Rhone  higher  than  is  suppo¬ 
sed,  the  first  objection  totally  disappears.  Hanni¬ 
bal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  shortest  route  into  Italy,  when  he  crossed 
the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Let  us  conclude  then, 
though  with  some  remainder  of  scepticism,  that 
though  Livy’s  narrative  has  more  of  probability, 
yet  that  of  Polybius  has  more  of  truth.*  There  is 

*  I  have  copied  nothing  from  Cluverius,  except  his  general 
conclusion,  very  differently  modified.  I  have  cited  but  few 
authorities.  The  only  important  citations,  which  supersede 
all  others,  are  the  twenty-first  book  of  Livy,  the  third  book  of 
Polybius,  and  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Cluverius. 

one 
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one  •  perplexing  consideration  behind.  In  Mr. 
D’Anville’s  map  of  Hannibal’s  expedition,  that  ac¬ 
curate  geographer,  whose  positions  are  always  cho¬ 
sen  on  reflexion,  makes  the  Carthaginians  pass  by 
the  Cottian  Alps.  I  am  stopped  and  silenced  by 
the  authority  of  this  learned  man,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  greater,  because  he  conceals  the  reasons 
on  which  his  opinion  is  founded.* 

Oct.  25th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii . 
c.  i.  p.  418 — 433.  The  author  treats  of  the  name 
and  origin  of  the  Tuscans.  He  rejects,  with  Dio¬ 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  their  pretended  Lydian 
descent,  and  believes  with  that  historian  that  they 
were  indigenes.  But  as  Cluverius  was  a  good 
Christian,  what  idea  could  he  affix  to  that  word? 
There  is,  however,  one,  which  I  doubt  whether  he 
was  sensible  of:  it  is  that  of  a  nation  formed  by 
the  re-union  of  different  families,  settled  in  the 
country  at  different  times,  and  independently  of 
each  other.  The  nation  and  body  politic  is  indi¬ 
genous,  but  not  the  individuals. 

I  finished  the  BibliotUque  Raisonnie,  volume  the 
twenty-seventh.  It  contains  the  Jubilee  of  Print¬ 
ing,  by  Mr.  Seiz.  He  supports  the  pretensions  of 
Haarlem,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  Laurence 


*  Since  these  observations  were  written,  viz.  Oct.  1763,  Mr. 
Whitaker  published  the  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  in  1794;  but  in  179-5,  A.  F.  Tytler,  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  a  Lord  of  Sessions,  published  a  Critical  Examination 
of  Mr.  Whitaker’5  Course  of  Hannibal,  which  is  deservedly  deem¬ 
ed  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing  that  has  been  published  on 
the  subject.  Perhaps  it  was  best  understood  by  the  late  General 
Melville.  S. 
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Costar,  a  citizen  of  that  place,  discovered  in  1440 
that  beautiful  art,  which  the  dishonesty  of  his  ser¬ 
vant  Faustus  carried  with  him  to  Mentz.  The 
narrative  appears  clear,  well  connected,  and  free 
from  difficulties;  yet  if  printing  was  invented  at 
Haarlem,  it  appears  extraordinary  that  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  should  have  received  it,  or  believe 
they  received  it,  from.  Mentz.  Could  so  many 
daughters  agree  in  mistaking  their  mother?  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  Corselis’s  voyage  to  England ;  but 
after  Dr.  Middleton’s  refutation,  it  is  no  longer  al¬ 
lowable  to  cite  that  fable. — A  Collection  of  some 
small  Works  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Greek ,  by 
Mr.  Haver  camp.  In  this  famous  dispute,  Eras¬ 
mus,  with  his  ordinary  prudence,  used  the  ancient 
pronunciation,  though  he  seemed  to  approve  the 
new.  When  we  consider  the  storms  excited  by 
this  ridiculous  question  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  particularly  at  Cambridge,  his 
caution  will  not  appear  blamable. — Arretin' s  Let¬ 
ters.  The  beginning  of  a  great  collection  of  let¬ 
ters  between  the  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  is  publishing  in  Italy.  It  may  be 
useful  in  literary  history, — The  History  (f  Den¬ 
mark  y  by  Cragius.  It  appears  to  me  well  execu¬ 
ted.  We  see  in  it  the  beffinninff  of  the  reforma- 

O  O 

tion  in  that  country,  and  the  dishonesty  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England. — The  Czar  Peter  I.  in  France  : 
a  philosophical  romance,  the  work  of  a  lively  and 
fruitful  imagination,  but  destitute  of  taste  or  me¬ 
thod.  Such  works  dazzle  for  a  moment,  and  are 
forgotten. 

Oct.  26th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  c. 

i.  p. 
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i.  p.  434 — 455.  The  arts,  the  luxury,  and  the 
riches  of  the  Tuscans,  are  matter  of  astonishment. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  with  Cluverius,  that  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  was  the  original  seat  of  that  nation.  It 
appears  to  me  on  the  contrary  from  ancient  writers, 
that  the  Tuscans,  from  the  remotest  times,  inha¬ 
bited  Etruria,  properly  so  called,  and  sent  forth  two 
great  colonies,  each  of  which  was  like  the  mother- 
country,  divided  into  twelve  communities:  one  of 
which  colonies  expelled  the  Ombri  from  the  whole 
of  that  tract  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines;  while  the  other  formed  settlements  in 
Campania.  It  might  have  been  said  in  that  age, 
almost  without  exaggeration,  that  the .  Tuscans 
were  masters  of  Italy.  The  first  of  those  colonies 
was  subdued  b^  the  Gauls,  eight  centuries  before 
the  Christian,  ffira,  when  it  was  already  rich  and 
powerful,  but  softened  by  luxury.  The  mother- 
country  exhibited  the  same  character  in  still 
stronger  colours.  It  verged  towards  its  ruin. 
How  many  ages  must  have  been  required  for  this 
slow,  but  sure  progression,  by  which  nations  pro¬ 
ceed  from  barbarism  to  industry,  arts,  luxury,  and 
effeminacy?  We  cannot  doubt  the  fact;  the 
Tuscans  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  na¬ 
tions  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Oct.  27th.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  ii.  c.  ii,  iii.  p. 
455 — 518.  He  describes  with  much  accuracy  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  with  the  opposite  islands,  from 
Luna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  We  meet  every 
where  with  Greek  fables.  With  respect  to  the 
greatest  part  of  Greek  writers  before  Polybius, 
space  may  be  divided,  as  Varro  divided  time,  into 
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the  historical,  fabulous,  and  unknown.  The  histo¬ 
rical  ground  was  confined  to  Greece,  Sicily,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Egypt,  and  Lower  Asia.  In  the  fabulous,  I 
would  place  Italy,  with  the  countries  between 
Greece  and  the  Danube,  and  those  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  Euphrates.  The  countries 
beyond  those  limits  were  altogether  unknown. 
Homer  might  have  satisfied  the  lovers  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous;  yet  his  fables  form  but  the  smallest  and 
most  probable  part  of  the  Greek  mythology. 

Oct.  28th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c. 
iii.  p.  5 1 8 — 537.  The  author  treats  of  Tarquinii  and 
Veii,  the  two  cities  of  Tuscany  that  were  nearest 
to  Rome.  Tarquinii  was  celebrated  for  the  science 
of  augury,  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  The 
origin  of  this  deceitful  art  need  not  be  sought 
elsewhere:  it  began  in  Tuscany.  The  ridiculous 
fable  concerning  Tages,  teaches  us  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  country:  his  success  in  contriving 
such  an  extraordinary  system,  and  in  making  it  be 
adopted  by  his  countrymen,  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  genius.  Tages  sprung  from  a  fur¬ 
row  ;  he  was  not  a  foreigner.  The  Chaldean  fish 
Oannes  sprung  from  the  sea;  this  symbolic  lan¬ 
guage  explains  itself. 

The  ancients  themselves  found  it  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  the  situation  of  Veii.  In  the  time  of 
Lucan,  this  famous  city  had  already  been  destroy¬ 
ed;  and  the  ruins  of  a  place  which  had  been  as 
large  as  Rome  could  scarcely  be  discovered.  Its 
site  could  only  be  known  by  its  distance  from  the 
capital;  but  with  respect  to  this  distance,  authors 
are  not  agreed.  Their  opinions  may  be  reduced  to 
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the  two  following:  1.  Livy,  speaking  of  the  siege 
of  Veii,  says,  that  it  was  carried  on  within  the 
twentieth  mile-stone.*  Eutropius  tells  us  that 
Veii  was  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Rome.  2. 
The  Roman  itineraries  make  the  distance  twelve 
miles  ;t  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  an  hun¬ 
dred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half.J  There 
are  two  ways  of  reconciling  those  ^opinions.  1. 
Faleria,  as  well  as  Veii,  was  situate  on  an  eminence. 
The  former  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name  rebuilt  on  the  plain.  If  a 
similar  change  took  place  with  respect  to  Veii, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  would  only  be  guilty 
of  the  small  mistake  of  supposing  Veii  to  have  al¬ 
ways,  had  the  same  site.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
this  explanation.  The  interval  of  eighteen  miles 
answers  better  than  that  of  twelve,  considering  the 
many  wars  carried  on  within  those  narrow  limits, 
between  the  two  rival  republics.  2.  All  differ¬ 
ences  may  be  reconciled  by  giving  up  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Eutropius,  one  of  the  most-  contemptible 
authors  that  ever  wrote.  The  Romans  hady  sur¬ 
rounded  Veii  with  walls  and  intrenchments.  Not 
satisfied  with  fortifying  themselves  on,  the  side  of 
the  city,  they  had  also  raised  bulwarks  to  intercept 
the  succours  that  might  be  sent  to  the  besieged, 
from  the  other  cities  of  Tuscany.^  Veii  was  there¬ 
fore  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  since  the 
diameter  of  a  city  as  extensive  as  Athens  must 

*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  iv.  f  V.  Tabul.  Pentinger. 

t  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  ii.  §  Tit.  Liv.  1.  v. 

VOL.  V. 
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have  been  two  miles  and  a  half.  If  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  forts  on  the  side  of  Etruria  were  four  miles 
beyond  the  city,  we  have  the  distance  of  nineteen 
miles,  which  sufficiently  justifies  the  expression  of 
Appius  Claudius. 

Oct.  29th.]— I  read  Cluverius,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  537 
— 550.  That  chapter  contains  a  good  description 
of  Faleria,  the  capital  of  theFalisci;  a  city  which 
preserved  to  the  age  of  Augustus  clear  marks  of 
its  Grecian  origin. 

I  went  to  the  public  library.  In  the  great  col¬ 
lection  of  Italian  historians,  by  Gnevius,  vol.  viii. 
p.  3, 1  found  a  performance  of  the  learned  Mazzoc- 
chi,  pretending  to  prove  that  Civita  Castellana, 
thirty  miles  from  Rome,  was  the  ancient  Veii; 
and  a  refutation  of  that  work  by  my  friend  Nardini. 
Mazzocchi  must  have  been  strangely  blinded  by 
his  prepossession  in  favour  of  his  native  city.  He 
has  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof. 

I  finished  the  first  volume  of  the  Bihliothequt 
Raisonnee.  It  contains  Schedius,  de  Diis  Germa- 
nis :  an  immense  compilation,  without  taste,  cri¬ 
ticism,  or  discernment. — Henry  Ditton’s  Demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Christian  Religion.  How  grossly 
have  those  two  words  been  abused ! — Letters  of  an 
Ex- Jesuit,  on  the  Paradoxes  of  Father  Hardbuin. 
This  learned  man  is  here  allowed  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  His  zeal  for  tradition, ’and  his  hatred  towards 
the  Jansenists  and  the  philosophers,  involved  him 
in  all  his  absurdities.  Finding  in  the  fathers,  and 
particularly  in  St.  Augustin,  many  things  favour¬ 
able  to  the  cause  of  his  enemies,  he  was  willing  to 
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oppose  facts  to  opinions,  and  boldly  declared  Au¬ 
gustine’s  impious  works  to  be  spurious.  The  fall 
of  Augustine’s  work,  de  Libero  Ar bitrio ,  brought 
down  with  it  the  other  fathers  by  whom  it  was 
quoted.  The  ruin  of  the  fathers  involved  that  of 
profane  writers :  the  whole  edifice  fell  in  pieces. 
This  was  what  he  called  unstringing  the  beads 
from  the  rosary  of  antiquity.  He  might  have 
drawn  many  good  thoughts  from  M.  Barbeyrac, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  morality  of 
the  fathers.  How  ill  did  those  doctors  of  the 
church  understand  the  most  valuable  of  all  sciences. 
They  prohibited  the  most  innocent  pleasures,  and 
the  most  lawful  occupations,  as  savouring  of  the 
world,  and  nearly  connected  with  idolatry.  They 
would  have  destroyed  mankind  in  order  to  sanc¬ 
tify  them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  it 
as  a  principle  that  every  action  related  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  therein  condemned,  was  by 
this  silence  approved,  they  justified  and  praised 
adultery,  falsehood,  incest,  and  cruelty. 

Oct.  30th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii. 
c.  iii,  iv,  v,  vi.  p.  550 — 624-  The  author  describes 
the  other  cities  of  Tuscany,  situate  inland ;  Vol- 
sinii,  Clusium,  Aretium,  Perugia,  and  Cortona. 
Xhe  passages  which  he  has  collected,  respecting 
the  lake  Thrasymenus,  afford  a  very  natural  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  famous  spot,  which  was  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  lake  itself,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
range  of  high  mountains,  which  opened  only  by 
two  narrow  defiles.  Thither  Hannibal  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  decoy  the  army  of  Flaminius,  that  it  might 
c  c  2  be 
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be  taken,  as  it  were,  in  a  net.  Cluverius  after¬ 
wards  passes  into  Umbria,  and  treats  of  the  origin 
of  its  inhabitants,  who,  notwithstanding  his  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  been  Celts.  He 
describes  their  territory,  which  was  divided  in  one 
direction  by  the  Apennines,  and  in  another  by  the 
Flaminian  Way.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  sea,  Etruria,  and  the  Apennines,  is  the 
subject  of  his  fifth  and  sixth  chapters. 

Oct.  3 1  st.] — I  remained  all  day  at  home,  by  which 
Cluverius  was  a  gainer.  I  read  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii. 
c.  vi,  vii.  viii,  ix,  x.  p.  624 — 722.  Nearly  an 
hundred  pages  daily  would  greatly  quicken  my 
progress ;  but  such  efforts  are  seldom  made.  In 
those  four  chapters,  the  author  concludes  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Umbria  by  describing  that  portion  of  it 
which  extends  between  the  Apennines' and  the 
territory  of  the  Sabines.  That  territory  itself 
forms  the  next  object  of  his  research.  He  treats 
finally  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  it.  This  chapter,  with  that  on  the  Po,  in¬ 
cludes  almost  all  the  rivers  in  Italy.  The  river 
Tiberis  was,  by  a  poetical  licence,  spelt  Tybris. 
The  god  of  the  river  was  called  Tiberinus.  All 
good  writers  have  attended  to  this  distinction, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  Servius. 

Nov.  1st.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  ii.  c.  xi,  xii,  xiii, 
xiv,  xv.  p.  722 — 762.  The  author  describes  Picenum, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  peopled  districts 
in  Italy.  He  then  proceeds  to  several  communi¬ 
ties,  inconsiderable  in  point,  of  their  numbers,  but 
highly  distinguished  by  their  valour;  the  Marru- 
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cini,  Marsi,  V estini,  and  Peligni.  Corfinium  was 
one  of  the  principal  cities  belonging  to  the  last. 
This  place  was  once  in  hopes  of  being  highly  distin¬ 
guished.  Had  the  social  war  been  prosperous, 
Rome  must  have  yielded  to  Corfinium;  which, 
under  the  name  of  Italica,  was  to  have  been  the 
head  of  the  new  confederacy.  I  shall  venture  to 
make  some  reflexions  on  this  extraordinary  war, 
the  principal  circumstances  of  which  have  been 
somewhat  misrepresented  by  the  Abb6  Vertot :  an 
author  whose  works  are  read  with  the  same  plea¬ 
sure  as  romances,  to  which  in  other  respects  they 
bear  too  much  resemblance.  1.  The  Abbe  Vertot 
introduces  tlie  Latins  very  unseasonably.  “  The 
Latins,  those  inhabitants  of  Latium  who  enjoyed 
the  Latin  law,  and  to  whom  Drusus  gave  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  citizenship  of^  Rome,  rose  in  arms, 
when  assassination  had '  robbed  them  of  their  pro¬ 
tector. Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  La¬ 
tium  had  no  share  in  this  rebellion.  They  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  the  war ;  and,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the  army  of  the 
republic.'}'  -  They  did  not  think  of  renewing  an 
ancient  quarrel,  which  the  fortune  of  war  had, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  de¬ 
cided  against  them.  Previously  to  their  subjuga¬ 
tion,  they  had  more  than  once  made  Rome  to 
tremble.  All  that  Vertot  copies  from  Livy  respect¬ 
ing  that  similarity  of  language,  manners,  and  mili- 

*  Vertot.  Revolut.  Romaines,  tom.  iif.  p.  Q6 — 30, 

t  T.  Liv,  Epitom.  1.  lxxii. 
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tary  discipline,  which  gave  to  the  social,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  civil  war,  must  be  referred  to  the 
former  sera.*  In  the  time  of  the  social  war,  Rome 
was  too  great  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  little 
cities  of  Latium,  which  were  continually  converted 
into  villages  and  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
Perpetual  communication,  and  numerous  alliances, 
had  cemented  the  bands  of  their  common  origin. 
Many  places  had  acquired  the-  rights  of  citizen-, 
ship ;  in  others,  the  Latin  law  gave  that  right  to 
two  families  annually.  All  the  cities  of  Latium 
enjoyed  many  advantages,  which  must  have  natu¬ 
rally  inspired  them  with  affection  for  Rome,  and 
hatred  towards  her  more  recent  allies.  2.  The 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Rome, 
so  much  exaggerates  the  strength  of  the  Italian 
confederacy,  that  an  air  of  romance  is  thereby 
thrown  on  his  whole  narrative,  though  it  may  not 
be  perceptible  to  the  greater  part  of  his  readers. 
According  to  his  account,  not  only  the  Latins, 
but  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  signed  this  alliance, 
and  sent  a  common  embassy  to  Rome,  demanding 
the  rights  of  the  city.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  that  a  single  city  should  have  been  able  to 
make  a  defence  against  the  united  force  of  so  many 
allies,  whom  it  had  found  so  much  difficulty  in 
subduing  successively.  Happily  this  wonderf  1 
circumstance  contains  as  little  truth  as  probability. 
The  abridger  of  Livy  has  preserved  the  names  of 
all  the  communities  which  composed  this  confede- 


*  T.  Liv.  viii.  6. 
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racy.  They  were,  the  Samnites,  Lucani,  Picentes, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Mamicini.* * * §  With 
regard  to  this  fact,  Livy’s  authority  is  better  than 
any  other;  and  in  such  an  enumeration,  an  abridger 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  does  it  correctly.  The  Samnites 
then  were  at  the  head  of  this  league,  into  which 
they  had  prevailed  on  six  other  communities  to 
enter,  who  were  their  neighbours,  allies,  or  colonies. 
They  were  afterwards  joined  by  several  other  cities, 
but  not  until  the  Romans,  recovering  from  their 
consternation,  had  recalled  their  armies  from  abroad, 
fortified  the  passes  into  their  territory,  and  even 
gained  several  victories  over  the  allies.  Livy  informs 
us  in  general  of  those  subsequent  revolts,  j'  but  the 
particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Appian  :£  and  Strabo.§ 
They  number  among  the  rebels,  the  Frentani,  Hir- 
pini,  Peucetii,  with  some  cities  of  Apulia  and 
Umbria.  Of  the  former,  Appian  names  Canusium 
and  Venusia;  speaking  only  in  general  of  the 
Umbrii.  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  historian  also 
name  the  Pompeiani. |[  These  could  only  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  a  maritime  city  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  near  Naples.  Did  Pompeii  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  social  war  ?  It  cannot  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  family  from  which  it  derived  its 


*  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lxxii. 

f  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lxxiii. 

t  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  p.  3 74.  376.  3 79- 

§  Strab.  Geograph.  1.  v.  p.  166,  1 67. 

||  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  p.  374. 

IT  Cluv.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  1154. 
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name ;  and  this  family  was  unknown  until  the 
time  of  the  great  Pompey’s  father,  that  Cneius 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  was  consul  in  the  66'5th 
year  of  Rome,  and  the  second  year  of  the  social 
war.  But  supposing  the  antiquity  of  Pompeii,  can 
it  be  imagined  that  a  single  city,  and  that  a  small 
one,  should  have  ventured  to  revolt  against  the  re¬ 
public,  though  situate  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
more  important  places,  which  faithfully  maintained 
their  allegiance  ?  I  know  that  the  scene  of  the  war 
was  changed  to  Campania,  and  am  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  party  of  the  allies,  having  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  Pompeii,  there  stood  a  siege  but  this 
explanation  tends  rather  to  extenuate,  than  to  jus¬ 
tify  Appian’s  mistake.  I  am  inclined  to.seek  the 
names  of  the  states  which  entered  into  the  confede¬ 
racy  against  Rome,  in  the  narrative  which  Livy  and 
other  historians  give  of  the  war,  rather  than  content 
myself  with  Appian’s  general  description,  when  he 
says  that  the  confederacy  comprehended  all  the 
nations  between  the  Liris,  or  Liturnus,  and  the 
Io  nian  sea.')'  Of.thisdescription,  one  of  the  clauses 
is  false,  and  the  other  inaccurate.  The  Ionian  sea 
is  taken  in  so  many  different  meanings,  that  it  de¬ 
notes  any  thing  you  will. J  The  Liris  and  Liturnus 
were  quite  different  rivers,  and  had  only  one  cir- 


*  I  have  since  discovered  that  the  etymology  of  Pompeii  is  un¬ 
certain,  and  that  1  was  right  in  my  conjecture  of  its  having  been 
besieged.  V.  Veil.  Patercul.  1.  ti. 
f  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  p.  3 74. 

I  Vide  Cluv.  ltal.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  x.  p.  1075;  et  1.  iv.  c.  xvii. 
p.  1334. 
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cumstance  in  common,  that  both  were  sometimes 
called  Clanis,  or  Clanius.  Such  then  were  the 
allies.  They  surely  were  formidable  ;  but  fear  or 
affection  still  collected  many  Italian  nations  around 
the  standard  of  the  republic;  the  whole  of  Latium, 
Campania,  Brutium,  Calabria,  the  Sabines,  all 
Etruria,  a  part  of  Umbria  and  Apulia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  colonies  of  Magna  Gracia.  The  cities  of 
Tuscany  prepared  for  joining  the  allies ;  but  the 
senate  warded  off  this  danger,  by  granting,  of  its 
own  accord,  the  rights  of  the  city  to  that  important 
province.*  A  great  number  of  colonies  spread 
over  all  the  districts  of  Italy,  whose  fidelity  being 
secured  by  interest  as  well  as  gratitude,  supplied 
the  Romans  with  magazines,  and  with  the'  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  fortresses.  In  those  republics  which 
declared  against  Rome,  the  citizens  were  not  una¬ 
nimous.  The  Romans  had  their  creatures  in  each 
of  those  communities,  whose  avowed  opposition,  or 
secret  intrigues,  disturbed  the  measures  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party .t.  Each  individual  sided  with  the 
senate  or  the  league,  which  became  the  watch¬ 
word  of  faction,  like  the.  names  of  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  whrch  divided  and  desolated  the  same 
countries  thirteen  centuries  afterwards.  The  Abb£ 
Vertot,  when  he  explained  the-  difficulties  with 
which  the  Romans  had  to  contend,  should  also 


*  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  p.  3 74. 

f  Veil.  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  l6.  The  Minatius  Magius  there 
spoken  of,  belonged  to  the  very  city  which  began  the  war,  by  the 
murder  of  a  praetor  and  a  legate. 
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have  mentioned  the  resources  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  surmount  them.  3.  The  nation  of  the 
Marsi,  though  formidable  by  its  valour,  was  infe¬ 
rior  in  strength  to  the  Samnites  and  the  Picentes. 
Yet  it  had  the  honour  of  giving  its  name  to  the 
war,  which  is  as  well  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Marsic,  as  the  Social.  The  Marsi  were  the 
only  people  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Apennines, 
who  ventured  to  declare  against  the  republic. 
Their  country  became  the  first  theatre  of  the  war, 
and  when  the  senate  assigned  armies  to  the  consuls, 
it  was  by  granting  them  the  Marsi  for  their  pro¬ 
vince.  This  is  not  the  first  example  of  the  least 
considerable  portion  of  a  league  giving  its  name  to 
the  whole.  We  know  the  ancient  Scythians  by 
the  general  denomination  of  Tartars,  because 
the  small  tribe  so  called  always  formed  the  van  of 
the  Mogul  armies  during  the  extensive  conquests 
of  Zenghis  Khan  and  his  successors.*  4.  The  allies, 
though  finally  defeated  in  the  war,  obtained  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  which  they  had  so 
eagerly  desired.  But  they  obtained  this  honour 
only  to  participate  with  Rome  in  all  the  calamities 
of  which  their  own  revolt  had  been  the  principal 
cause ;  and  to  ruin  that  republic  and  them$elves. 
Generals  commanding  armies  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 
and  Italy  converted  into  one  city,  whose  inhabitants 
were  citizens  only  by  a  kind  of  fiction,  were  cir- 


*  See  Reflexions  on  Ancient  Nations,  by  Mr.  Freret,  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres. 
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cumstances  which  too  plainly  prepared  the  way  for 
slavery.  How  much  must  the  allies  have  regretted 
that  tranquillity  and  happy  obscurity,  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  without  knowing  its  value ! 
During  the  period  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 
that  elapsed  from  the  second  Punic,  to  the  Social 
Avar,  the  nations  of  Italy  flourished  under  the 
mildest  of  all  governments.  They  had  lost  that 
unhappy  right  of  making  Avar  on  each  other,  Avhich 
Avas  no  longer  necessary  for  their  defence.  Secure 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  they  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  invaders.  Their  domestic  dis¬ 
putes  Avere  settled  by  the  senate,  Avho  beheld  them 
all  Avith  the  same  paternal  eye,  and  whose  inter¬ 
position  liberated  them  from  the  miserable  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  recourse  to  arms.  In  return  for 
these  benefits,  the  Avhole  of  Italy  supplied  a  body  of 
infantry  equal  to  that  draAvn  from  the  single  city 
of  Rome,  and  double  the  number  of  cavalry  a 
light  contribution  in  itself,  and  Avhich,  by  giving  a 
military  turn  to  their  youth,  tended  to  render  them 
respectable  to  the  Romans.  Their  authority  Avas 
sovereign  as  to  all  other  matters  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  happiness  of  nations,  namely,  the 
affairs  of  justice,  police,  and  political  economy. 
They  had  not  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  governors, 
as  insolent  as  rapacious;  their  laAV-suits  Avere  not 


*  T.  Livius,  1.  xxii.  c.  36.  It  appears  from  several  passages 
of  this  author,  that  this  was  the  ordinary  proportion.  Velleius 
Paterculus  exaggerates  a  little,  when  he  speaks  of  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops.  L.  ii.  c.  15. 
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carried  by  appeal  to  the  capital;  and  a  wall  of  brass 
did  not  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
the  citizen  and  the  subject.  They  were  debarred 
indeed  collectively  from  the  rights  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  ;  but  whenever  an  individual  proved  that  his 
ambition  was  justified  by  his  merit,  Rome  was  too 
attentive  to  her  interests  not  to  acknowledge  him 
for  her  own.#  I  write  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Its 
inhabitants  ought  to  be  contented  with  their  con¬ 
dition;  yet  it  will  not  gain  by  a  comparison  with 
that  of  the  people  of  Italy.  I  know  that  some 
advantages  were  withholden  from  that  people  by 
the  pride  of  the  Romans,  as  to  the  concerns' of  pri¬ 
vate  life,  marriages,  testaments,  & c.  I  perceive 
also  that  they  had  reason  to  complain  of  some  acts 
of  violence,  especially  in  latter  times;  and  I  am 
sensible  that  such  things  are  more  striking  to  the 
fancy,  than  all  the  general  advantages  derived  from 
the  operation  of  good  laws,  which  pass  almost  un¬ 
observed.  5.  In  undertaking  this  war,  the  allies 
were  guilty  of  imprudence;  were  they  also  unjust? 
Could  they  justify  their  refusal  to  observe  their 
former  treaties,  and  the  insurrection  which  their 
refusal  produced?  I  do  not  mean  completely  to 
discuss  a  question  as  extensive  as  it  is  difficult.  I 
will  endeavour,  however,  to  establish  the  following 
principles.  1.  The  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
general  assemblies  of  two  nations  ought  to  bind 
their  heirs  and  successors;  because  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  either  party  has  agreed  to  submit  to 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24. 
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any  inconvenience  without  obtaining  some  advan¬ 
tage  in  return ;  and  he  who  reaps  the  benefit  of 
one  part  of  a  contract,  ought  to  bear  the  burden 
contained  in  the  other.  The  same  principle  does 
not  apply  to  treaties  entered  into  between  nations 
and  their  leaders.  These  treaties  hardly  deserve 
the  name,  being  destitute  of  a  condition  essential 
to  the  validity  of  every  contract ;  namely,  the  mu¬ 
tual  independence  of  the  parties,  and  their  power 
to  provide  for  their  respective  advantages.  They 
deserve  the  name  rather  of  general  resolutions  than 
of  treaties,  and  derive  their  force  merely  from  the 
will  of  those -by  whom  they  were  embraced.  2. 
The  validity  of  a  treaty  is  founded  on  the  will  of 
the  contracting  parties.  That  will  ought  to  be 
free.  It  will  be  granted  that  every  kind  of  vio¬ 
lence,  affecting  the  body,  renders  a  contract  null; 
for  such  violence  does  not  merely  constrain,  but 
annihilates  the  will.  But  there  is  a  milder  vio¬ 
lence  which  we  daily  experience,  that  acts  on  the 
will  by  presenting  it  with  the  almost  necessary 
alternative  of  happiness  or  misery.  It  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  individuals  or  nations  undertake  engage¬ 
ments,  unless  when  they  are  impelled  by  this  uni¬ 
versal  motive.  The  law  of  nature  must  either 
allow  that  this  violence  is  consistent  with  liberty, 
or  fidelity  to  our  engagements  will  be  reduced  to 
an  empty  name.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fear  does 
not  nullify  a  promise,  honesty  must  be  its  own  vic¬ 
tim,  and  robbers  will  acquire  a  right  to  all  the 
goods  of  the  earth.  These  difficulties  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  following  easy  and  simple  distinc¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  Promises  are’  binding  only  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  entitled  to  inflict  the  evils  with 
which  they  threatened  us.  These  evils  not  being- 
inflicted,  change  their  nature,  and  become  real 
goods  bestowed  on  us,  which  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  to  treaties;  being  a  proper  compensation  for 
the  burdens  to  which  we  engage  to  submit.  3. 
Society  reuniting  in  the  body  politic  the  rights 
and  wills  of  individuals,  the  community  at  large 
enjoy  all  the  rights  which  were  enjoyed  by 
individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  right  of 
self-preservation  holds  the  first  place.  It  neces¬ 
sarily  includes  the  right  of  self-defence,  of  repel¬ 
ling  force  by  force,  and  of  subjecting  the  unjust 
aggressor  to  all  the  evils  with  which  he  threatens 
us,  even  to  death  itself.  This  right  therefore 
still  subsists  in  communities ;  the  magistrate  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  national  force  to  make  war,  not 
against  individuals,  but  against  the  members  of  a 
foreign  community,  of  which  individuals  are  mere¬ 
ly  the  instruments.  He  attacks  the  community 
only.  If  his  cause  is  just,  and  the  hatred  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  antagonist  renders  his  death  necessary 
to  his  own  safety,  he  then  exercises  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  takes  away  his  life;  that  is,  his  civil 
life,  by  subduing  and  destroying  the  constitution 
of  his  country.  On  this  principle  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest  is  founded.  If  the  conqueror  exercise  his 
right  in  all  its  rigour,  and  the  conquered  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  for  their  master,  I  think  they  are  bound 
to  maintain  inviolate  an  engagement  by  which  they 
have  acquired  the  benefit  of  public  tranquillity. 

But 
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But  from  this  point,  which  is  perhaps  the  feeblest 
bond  of  human  probity,  two  kinds  of  treaties  gradu¬ 
ally  diverge,  and  gradually  gain  strength  as  they 
remove  from  their  source.  The  first  is  that,  where, 
in  proportion  as  the  conquest  is  less  complete,  the 
necessity  of  contracting  the  obligation  is  indeed 
diminished,  but  the  equality  between  the  parties  i$ 
increased  to  that  perfect  independence,  which  leaves 
them  at  full  liberty  in  their  respective  engage¬ 
ments.  If  the  conqueror,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
it  in  his  power  to  destroy  his  enemies,  has  thought 
proper  to  save  them,  the  contract  acquires  a  degree 
of  force  proportional  to  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  taken  away,  but  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  leave.  The  observations  formerly  made 
concerning  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
sufficiently  show  how  much  validity  the  wisdom  of 
the  Roman  conquerors  had  given  to  their  treaties 
with  the  vanquished.  4.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  had 
these  treaties  the  most  essential  of  all  conditions  ? 
The  right  of  conquest  ought  to  be  founded  on 
justice;  a  virtue  to  which  those  robbers  of  the 
earth  were  strangers.  I  wish  not  to  enter  into  his¬ 
torical  discussions,  because  I  am  in  quest,  not  of 
facts,  but  of  principles.  In  our  present 'state  of 
error,  vice,  or  weakness,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
give  up  absolute  truths,  for  those  that  are  merely 
conventional,  because  the  only  truths  within  our 
reach.  It  is  thus  that,  with  regard  both  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  societies,  reason  allows  us  to  examine 
the  foundation  of  their  authority,  but  not  to  find 

fault 
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fault  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pleased 
to  exercise  it.  Both  the  right,  and  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  ought  to  be  founded  on  justice ;  but  as  our 
reason  is  not  always  able  to  distinguish  wherein  that 
justice  consists,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  it  on  the 
side  of  those  whose  power  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

I' have  endeavoured  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
avoiding  reflections  merely  accessory,  consequences, 
and,  above  all,  applications.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
forced^  to  give  sentence  against  the  allies. 

But  on  every  supposition,  Velleius,  Paterculus  is 
blamable.  After  acknowledging  the  just  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  allies,*  he  has  the  impudence  to  praise 
the  conduct  of  Minatius  Magi  us,  one  of  his  own 
ancestors,  who,  maintaining  his  fidelity  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  raised  a  legion  for  their  service,  and  distin¬ 
guished  his  valour  in  the  sieges  of  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Casa.')'  But  this  Minatius,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Velleius,  was  the  defender  of  tyrants, 
could  not  approve  his  fidelity  to  Rome,  without 
being  a  traitor  to  Asculum.  It  is  plain,  that  the 
flatterer  of  Sejanus  was  not  a  fit  judge  of  the  great 
principles  concerning  the  law  of  nations. 

Nov.  2d.] — I  read  the  continuation  of  an  extract 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Bibliothbque  Rciison- 
n£e,  containing  the  history  of  Servetus,  written  by 
Mr.  Alevoerde,  under  the  eyes  of  the  famous  Mo- 
sheim.  The  journalist  (perhaps  Mr.  de  la  Cha- 
pelle)  has  many  observations  and  researches  con¬ 
cerning  this  extraordinary  transaction,  which  are 

*  Veil.  Patercul.  1.  ii.  c.  15,  t  Ibid.  c.  l6. 
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far  more  valuable  than  the  book  itself.  The  two 
authors  had  treated  Calvin  with  great  severity, 
The  reviewer  repels  their  attacks,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  rancour  of  Lutheran  zeal  against  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  Calvinists.  The  punishment  of  Serve- 
tus  cannot  indeed  be  justified;  but,  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  Calvin  was  not  actuated  by  worldly  motives, 
but  by  a  mistaken  religious  zeal,  and  a  respect  for 
maxims  which,  though  cruel  arid  sanguinary, 
were  acknowledged  and  avowed  by  all  Christian 
churches.  But.  many  observations  still  remain  to 
be  made.  3 .  The  examples  of  churches  and  theo¬ 
logians  who  declare  in  favour  of  the  punishmerit 
of  heretics,  are  nothing  to  the  present  question. 
Men’s  actions  are  never  less  guided  by  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  than  when  those  principles  run  counter  to 
the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.  The  heart 
here  corrects  the  errors  of  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  a  humane  character,  under  the  influence  of 
a  false  zeal,  will  iri  his  closet  condemn  a  heretic  to 
death;  but  will  he  drag  him  to  the  stake?  Not  to 
shudder  at  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  requires 
a  heart  totally  insensible  to  pity.  2.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  power  of  false  zeal  and  an  erroneous 
conscience.  It  is  sufficient  to  silence  the  voice  of 
pity;  but  can  it  stifle  its  murmurs?  Will  not  the 
unhappy  theologian  feel  a  combat  in  his  own 
breast  between  religion  and  humanity?  Will  not 
the  outward  expressions  of  sorrow  indicate  how 
deeply  he  is  afflicted  to  shed  his  brother’s  blood  ? 
Brutus  saw  that  the  death  of  his  sons  was  neces- 
vol.  v.  d  d  sarv 
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sary  to- save  the  liberty  of  Rome.  He  pronounced 
the  fatal  sentence ;  but  hacl  he  sent  them  to  pu¬ 
nishment  without  any  emotions  of  grief,  it  might 
have  been  justly  said  that  his  natural  ferocity  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  perceiving  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice  that  he  made,  and  even  that  he  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  them  rather  to  his  own  hatred  and  vengeance 
than  to  the  safety  of  his  country.  In  Calvin’s  be¬ 
haviour,  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  most  abominable 
cruelty.  He  loads  Servetus  with  invectives;  he 
fears  lest  his  victim  should  escape  from  his 
hands;  and,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  passes  on  him 
the  sentence  of  condemnation.  But  Servetus  did 
not  spare  the  divine  of  Geneva.  I  know  it.  But 
the  one  loaded  with  reproaches  a  wretch  whom  he 
had  confined  in  irons ;  the  other  only  breathed  out 
too  loudly  his  agonies  of  suffering.  Hard  must  be 
the  heart  which  does  not  feel  the  difference !  3.  A 
few  years  before,  Servetus  had  communicated  to 
Calvin  all  his  religious  opinions.  Their  epistolary 
correspondence  was  of  considerable  duration.  But 
when  Servetus  was  seized  at  Vienna,  Calvin  sent 
all  his  letters  to  the  magistrates.  In  this  instance, 
he  may  justly  be  reproached  with  having  violated 
the  tacit  promise  which  is  always  supposed  in  such 
a  correspondence,  and  which  an  honest  man  would 
have  held  sacred,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the 
frankness  of  the  Spaniard,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  him.  4.*  We  must  recollect  Calvin’s  situ¬ 
ation  in  Geneva.  He  was  the  legislator  of  a  new 
republic,  and  experienced  the  difficulties  incident 
to  innovators.  A  numerous  faction,  headed  by  the 
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first  syndic,  pressed  on  him  with  rancour,  and  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  Servetus  because  Calvin  was 
his  enemy.  The  latter  was  sensible  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  Servetus  was  his  own:  and  the  reviewer 
ingenuously  confesses,  that  unless  Servetus  perish¬ 
ed,  Calvin  was  ruined.  Calvin’s  friends  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  was  opinionated,  haughty,  and 
jealous  of  his  authority.  Let  themselves  draw  the 
consequence.  It'was  necessary  that  the  throne  of 
the  reformer  should  be  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  Servetus.  5.  In  a  letter  written  to  an  intimate 
friend,  Calvin  does  not  dissemble  his  hopes  that 
Servetus  would  be  soon  condemned  to  death. 
wishes,  however,-  that  he  may  escape  the  utmost 
rigour  of  that  punishment ;  probably,  that  he  might 
not  be  burnt  alive.  Yet  this  very  rigour  was 
afterwards  approved  by  himself ;  and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  was  all-powerful  at  Geneva.  Either  this 
reformer  concealed  his  real  sentiments  under  dark 
hypocrisy  and  inquisitorial  mildness,  or  motives 
very  different  from  those  of  religion  hindered  him 
from  soliciting  from  the  magistrates  a  favour, 
which  his  conscience  obliged  him  to  demand,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  not  have  been  refused. 
6.  When  we  collect  and  combine  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  acknowledged  character  of  the 
reformer,  can  we  doubt  that  a  hard  and  cruel  heart, 
an  ambitious  soul,  and  hatred  towards  the  man 
who  despised  his  instructions,  and  impeached  his 
opinions,  united  with  religious  zeal  in  impelling 
Calvin  to  persecute  the  unfortunate  Servetus? 
Voltaire  therefore  is  right,  when  he  says,  that 
d  d  2  Calvin 
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Calvin  had  an  enlightened  mind,  but  an  atrocious 
soul. 

Nov.  3d.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  lib.  ii. 
c.  xv,  xvi.  p.  762 — 786 ;  where  the  first  volume 
ends.  He  concludes  his  account  of  the  Marsi , 
and  then  describes  the  rude  and  mountainous 
country  of  the  JEqui ,  whom  it  cost  the  Romans,  in 
the  infancy  of  their  state,  so  much  trouble  to  con¬ 
quer.  Alba  Fucentia  was  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  The  pleasantness  of  the  country,  and 
the  security  of  its  inland  situation,  made  the  Ro¬ 
mans  often  send  thither  prisoners  of  state,  con¬ 
quered  and  dethroned  kings,  to  whom  they  wished 
to  give,  instead  of  a  prison,  a  soft  and  comfortable 
retreat.  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  died  there, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral;  a  treat¬ 
ment  very  different  from  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Jugurtha,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Career  Tulli- 
anus,  to'  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  will  be  explained  elsewhere.* 

Nov.  4th.] — T  read  Cluverius,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  787 — 
820.  He  comes  at  length  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Italy ;  Latium,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital ;  not  however  without  leading  us  through 
the  tiresome  round  of  the  Oenotri,  Siculi,  Pelasgi , 
and  Aborigines ;  in  which  obscure  researches  the 
thread  of  connexion  is  always  slipping  through 
our  hands.  Cluverius  had  not  that  clearness  and 
criticism  necessary  for  unravelling  the  perplexities 


*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  397. 
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of  those  remote  antiquities;  the  difficulties  of 
which  Freret  has  eluded,  because  he  was  not  able 
to  resolve  them. 

I  finished  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
thlque  Raisonnee.  It  contains  the  History  of  the 
Jesuits :  an  idle  rhapsody  of  well-known  stories, 
the  belief  of  which  supposes,  perhaps  with  good 
reason,  unbounded  wickedness  in  the  Jesuits,  and 
unbounded  credulity  in  the  public.  This  work, 
besides,  is  ill-written;  without  method,  and  de¬ 
formed  by  digressions. — Defence  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent ,  by 
Father  Courayer .  The  reviewer  is  angry  at  this 
amiable  writer  for  accepting  of  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  although  he 
was  not  a  Protestant.  Yet,  without  coming  to  a 
perfect  identity  of  opinions,  the  two  religions 
nearly  meet:  the  university  carrying,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  length  the  opinions  of  the  Anglican  church, 
and  the  Father  Courayer  softening  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  those  of  the  church  of  Rome. — Pvntoppidan’s 
Gesta  Danorum  extra  Daniarn :  a  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  truths  and  fables  to  raise  the  glory  of  a 
nation,  which  required  only  the  former. — Har- 
douin’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  He 
pretends  that  the  Vulgate  is  the  true  original,  of 
whicha  the  Greek  text  is  only  the  translation.: — 
Machiavel  a  Republican.  The  author  makes  use 
of  the  vulgar  argument,  viz.  that  Machiavel  wrote 
his  Prince  to  inspire  the  Medicis  with  maxims 
that  must  render  them  universally  odious;  but 
this  argument  is  destroyed  by  proving  that  treatise 
V  d  3  to 
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to  have  been  written  before  their  usurpation. — 
Antiquities  of  the  French  Nation ,  by  Mr.  Le  Gen- 
dre :  learned,  but  without  criticism.  The  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  good  Le  Gendre  discovers  the  Scythi¬ 
ans  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  French,  from  their 
polite  behaviour  to  the  Amazons. — Political  Dis- 
coui'ses,  by  Mr.  Gordon;  and  a  Parallel  of  th$ 
French  with  the  Romans ,  by  the  Abbe  Mably. 
These  two  writers  have. gained  a  great  reputation; 
the  one  by  boldness  and  enthusiasm,  the  other  by 
his  appearance  of  honesty,  and  calm  reasoning. 
Yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in  their 
works  any  thing  but  common-place.  I  have  been 
in  company  with  the  latter,  and  can  answer  for  it, 
that  his  admiration  of  monarchy  has  much  cooled 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

Nov.  5th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c. 
ii.  p.  820 — 870.  He  is  here  rhther  the  critic  and 
antiquary  than  the  geographer,  which  last  charac¬ 
ter  becomes  him  far  the  best.  With  an  incredulity 
beyond  that  of  Pouilly  and  Beaufort,  he  regards 
the  whole  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome  as  fabu¬ 
lous.  He  dethrones  the  Roman,  as  well  as  the 
Alban  kings;  and  has  no  more  belief  in  Romulus 
than  in  iEneas ;  using  learned  arguments,  weakly 
urged,  drawn  from  the  contradictory  accounts  of 
writers  concerning  the  origin  of  Rome,  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  first  Romans,  and  the  improbable 
circumstances  told  of  the  birth  and  education  of 
their  founder.  Having  overturned  the  received 
system,  he  proceeds  to  explain  his  own.  When 
the  Aborigines  left  the  country  of  the  Sabines  to 
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Invade  the  Siculi,  tlie}r  were  in  alliance  with  a 
Pelasgic  colony  from  Arcadia.  The  Siculi  were 
conquered;  and  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Valencia,  one  of  their  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Rome.  The 
Pelasgi  afterwards  separated;  and  mixing  with 
the  Aborigines,  formed  with  them  the  nation 
called  Latins.  This  event  happened  fifteen  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Christian  aera;  and  to  this  Pelasgic 
chief,  the  true  founder  of  Rome,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  few  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  so  many 
fables  have  been  built  concerning  the  supposed 
personages — Saturn,  Janus,  Evander,  ./Eneas,  and 
Romulus.  This  system  is  new,  and  in  some  parts 
specious :  but  it  is  so  weak,  that  two  reflexions  are 
sufficient  to  overturn  it.  1.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  Romans,  having  lost  all  memory  of  eight 
hundred  years  of  their  history,  and  not  being  able 
to  go  higher  than  the  eighth  century  before  Christ, 
should  have  been  obliged  to  conceal  their  igno¬ 
rance  under  the  absurd  fable  which  they  gave  out 
concerning  their  pretended  founder?  Many  cities 
have  invented  fictions  for  the  purpose  of  magnify¬ 
ing  their  antiquity  and  nobilit}’.  But  the  fable 
fabricated  by  the  Romans,  abridges  their  history  by 
the  period  of  760  years,  and  substitutes  for  their 
ancient  Pelasgic  origin,  a  pretended  descent  from 
shepherds  and  robbers.  The  Romans  knew,  at 
least  they  believed,  the  settlement  of  Evander  on 
Mount  Palatine;  and  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
transactions  of  the  intermediate  centuries,  would 
not  this  space  have  been  filled  up  by  names, 
s  d  4  gene- 
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genealogies,  and  fables  such  as  were  interposed  to 
form  the  chain  between  iEneas  and  Romulus? 
These  suppositions  are  necessary  for  Cluverius’s 
system,  but  cannot  be  made  without  supposing  in 
the  first  Romans  a  degree  of  gross  ignorance,  in¬ 
conceivable  in  a  nation  inhabiting  cities,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  use  of  letters.  -  2.  But  these  suppositions, 
if  granted,  would  militate  against  the  system 
which  they  are  meant  to  establish.  The  same  igno¬ 
rance  which  obliterated  the  history  of  the  Romans, 
must  also  have  destroyed  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  their 
remote  ancestors.  How  extraordinary  is  the  pri¬ 
vilege  granted  to  the  latter  nation,  whose  ancient 
migrations  are  supposed  to  be  undoubted  facts 
that  admit  not  of  dispute,  and  that  ought  to  be 
employed  for  dissipating  all  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  history  of  their  more  recent  posterity ! 

The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  geographer  must 
fall  to  the  ground ;  but  the  falsity  of  that  hypo¬ 
thesis  does  not  prove  the  Roman  history  to  be 
true.  I  readily  give  up  to  historical  scepticism,  or 
rather  to  contempt  and  oblivion,  the  high  exploits 
of  iEneas,  the  Trqjan  colony,  the  kings  of  Alba, 
and  the  wolf  of  Romulus.  But  what  degree  of 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  first  decad  of 
Livy?  To  discuss  fully  such  a  question  would  re¬ 
quire  knowledge  and  leisure.  I  have  neither. 
Yet  merely  to  break  new  ground  on  a  question 
almost  exhausted,  I  would  observe;  1.  that  it 
requires  greater  precision  of  ideas,  than  has 
hitherto  been  aimed  at.  Cluverius  would  allow 
that  some  truths  may  be  discovered  amidst 
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the  heap  of  fables;  and  the  Abb6  Sallier  would 
acknowledge  that  the  Roman  has  shared  the  fate 
of  all  histories,  whose  purity  has  been  corrupted 
by  some  fictions.  Before  entering  upon  the  con¬ 
troversy,  I  shall  give  my  own  articles  of  faith;  and 
not  to  expatiate  in  too  wide  a  field,  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  transactions  related  in  the  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  first  books  of  Livy.  I  would  venture 
to  maintain  that  these  transactions  happened, 
without  giving  up  some  of  the  more  probable  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
accompanied.  2.  The  subject  of  the  external 
proofs  is  exhausted.  Concerning  the  great  annals, 
the  domestic  memoirs,  &c.  nothing  can  be  added 
to  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Sallier  and  Freret  on 
one  side,  and  the  objections  of  Messrs.  Pouilly  and 
Beaufort  on  the  other.  I  would  change  the  mode 
of  attack,  and  make  use  of  the  proofs  which  divines 
call  internal.  My  argument  would  be,  that  the 
first  Roman  historians  having  lived  in  the  days  of 
Hannibal,  the  fables  which,  according  to  my  ad¬ 
versaries,  they  refuted,  must  have  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  fifty  years  before  that  period.  I 
would  combine  the  nature  of  those  fables  with  the 
condition  of  the  Romans,  and  examine  whether  it 
is  likely  that,  under  such  circumstances,  similar 
fables  should  either  have  been  invented  or  be¬ 
lieved. 

Nov.  6th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii. 
c.  iii.  p.  870—900.  He  treats  of  the  maritime 
places  of  Latium.  They  were  few  in  number ;  we 
meet,  however,  with  the  celebrated  names  of  the 
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river  Numicus,  Ostia,  Laurentum,  and  Lavinium, 
often  confounded  with  Lanuvium.  I  am  surprised 
he  should  omit  to  speak  of  Pliny  the  younger’s 
Villa  Laurentina,  which  is  so  well  described  by  its 
master.  He  might  easily  have  ascertained  its  si¬ 
tuation,  and  have  very  properly  inserted  those  pas¬ 
sages  of  Pliny,  which  exhibit  so  lively  a  picture  of 
the  circumjacent  country.  I  perceive  that  Virgil 
makes  the  Trojans  sail  up  the  Tiber,  and  places 
jEneas’s  first  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  where¬ 
as  the  greater  part  of  writers,  relying  on  the  story 
of  the  sow,  and  some  very  vague  expressions  in¬ 
deed  of  the  poet  himself,  suppose  that  hero  to  have 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the.  Numicus,  near  to  the 
place  where  he  built  shortly  afterwards  the  city  of 
Lavinium. 

Nov.  7th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii. 
c.  iv.  p.  pOO — £5 0.  The  author  continues  to  de¬ 
scribe  Latium;  the  inland  country  contained  La¬ 
nuvium,  Alicia,  Alba,  Tusculum,  and  Gabii; 
places  famous  during  the  first  ages  of  Rome  on 
account  of  their  resistance  to  its  arms ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  villas  with 
which  the  great  men  of  the  republic,  and  the  em¬ 
perors,  crowded  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
Continually  Greek  fables;  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
those  cities  which  has  not  a  supposed  founder  be¬ 
longing  to  that  nation.  Of  all  those  fables,  often 
very  ill-contrived  by  the  Greeks,  concerning 
western  nations,  especially  Italy,  there  are  some 
few  that  stand  apart,  but  the  greater  number  are 
connected  with  one  or  other  of  those  three  cel&- 
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brated  events;  the  return  of  Hercules  from  his 
Iberian  expedition,  the  voyages  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  those  of  Ulysses. 

I  finished  the  twenty- ninth  volume  of  the  Bib- 
liothbque  Raisonnie.  It  contains  De  Traditions 
Principiorum  Legis  Naturalis ,  by  Ausaldus.  The 
primitive  revelation,  whether  preserved  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  by  principles  which  each  individual  may 
discover  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  reason,  will  be 
attended  with  the  same  consequences;  but  the 
latter  hypothesis  is  more  simple,  and  more  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  attributes  of  the  Creator. — TheUniver- 
sal  History ,  by  a  Society  of  Men  of  Letters  :  first 
and  second  Extract.  The  excellence  of  the  first 
part  of  this  great  work  is  well  known.  The  re¬ 
viewer  shows  clearly  that  the  hail-stones  which 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaap, 
was  only  a  storm  of  ordinary  hail,  and  refutes  the 
credulity  of  those  historians  who  think  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  large  stones,  formfed  and  supported  in  the 
air  till  the  moment  of  their  fall. — A  methodical  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  Plants  found  in  Switzerland,  by 
Albert  Haller.  I  am  little  interested  in  a  work 
on  botany,  but  very  much  in  Mr.  Haller.  This 
universal  genius  unites  the  fire  of  poetry  with  the 
sagacity  and  discernment  of  the  philosopher:  his 
natural  abilities  are  equal  to  his  acquired  know¬ 
ledge.  His  memory  is  retentive  to  a  degree  almost 
miraculous.  A  few  years  ago  he  supped  with  Mr. 
de  G.  whose  memory  is  also  surprising.  The 
conversation  turned  on  the  affairs  of  Sweden,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Rome;  and  the  scholar  always 
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corrected  the  traveller.  With  all  his  admirers, 
Haller  has  but  few  friends.  Wherever  he  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  reside,  at  Gottingen,  Berne,  or  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  his  harsh,  haughty,  and  ambitious  cha¬ 
racter  has  offended  all  his  acquaintances. — The 
History  of  William  the  Conqueror ,  by  the  Abbe 
Prercbt.  I  found  in  it  some  quotations  from  an  old 
chronicle,  the  natural  simplicity  of  which  gave  me 
great  pleasure. — The  History  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
by  the  Academy  of  Naples :  very  curious.  The 
heat  of  the  lava,  even  after  its  first  violence  has 
abated,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron. 

Nov.  8th.] — Being  unwell,  I  did  nothing  but  read 
a  small  work  which  Mr.  Pavillard  had  lent  to  me. 
It  is  entitled,  Letters  written  from  the  Country , 
and  relates  to  the  troubles  of  Geneva;  concerning 
which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  public  at 
large.  These  letters  are  written  by  a  man  of  abi¬ 
lities,  who  affects  too  much  however  the  style  of 
Montesquieu.  He  is  an  advocate  for  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  considers  as  a  salutary  check  the  pre¬ 
vious  approbation  of  the  little  council,  before  any 
bill  can  be  proposed  to  the  general  assembly.  This 
regulation  he  compares  with  the  king’s  negative  in 
the  constitution  of  England.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  negative  before,  and  after 
deliberation. 

11th.] — I  finished  the  thirtieth  volume  of 
the  Bibliothbque  Raisonnee.  It  contains  Cupers 
Letters ;  which  give  as  favourable  an  impression 
of  the  heart  as  of  the  understanding^  this  learned 
Dutchman. — The  Civil  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
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Naples ,  by  Mr.  Giannone.  The  candour,  pene¬ 
tration,  and  freedom,  of  this  excellent  lawyer, 
will  ever  ensure  to  this  work  the  esteem  of  all  wise 
men.  Churchmen  are  not  always  of  the  number. — 
Poems,  by  the  King  of  Navarre  :  highly  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  author,  their  anti¬ 
quity,  and  their  own  real  beauties. — Taylor's  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Law  of  the  Decemvirs  against  In¬ 
solvent  Debtors.  His  conclusion  is  not  new.  He 
thinks  the  debtor  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  price 
received  for  him  divided  amongst  his  creditors, 
and  not  the  slave  himself.  As  this  journal  begins 
to -grow  too  fashionable,  the  reviewer  does  not 
venture  to  insert  the  Latin,  which  cannot  how¬ 
ever  easily  be  dispensed  with  in  this  discussion. — 
Universal  History  ;  third  Extract.  The  reviewer 
collects  a  great  number  of  curious  examples  on  the 
power  of  music. — Natural  History  of  Fishes,  by 
Klein;  curious. — The  Count  d'Estrades  Letters 
lay  open  the  springs  of  the  French  policy,  and  all 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. — A  Treatise  on  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants  in  Holland  and  JVest  Fries¬ 
land,  by  Mr.  Kerseboom.  As  this  curious  work  is 
in  Dutch,  I  shall  speak  of  it  at  some  length.  The 
result  of  his  observations  is ;  1 .  The  number  of 
children  born  yearly  amount  to  28,000.  2.  The 

total  of  the  inhabitants  to  980,000 ;  that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  35  to  1,  of  the  births.  3.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  married  couples  is  169,000.  After  subtract¬ 
ing  the  bastards,  it  turns  out  that  of  thirteen  mar¬ 
ried  couples  of  all  ages,  two  produce  children 
yearly.  4.  Mr.  Kerseboom  finds  by  his  calcula¬ 
tions. 
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tions,  that  of  two  persons  that  enter  into  wedlock 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  50,  it  is  13  to  7  that 
one  will  die  before  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  5. 
Of  1400  new-born  children,  the  probable  number 
of  those  who  will  remain  alive  at  each  of  the 
assigned  ages,  is  as  follows : 


Age. 

Alive. 

Age. 

Alive. 

1 

1125 

60 

382 

10 

895 

70 

245 

'  20 

81 7 

80 

100 

30 

711 

90 

10 

40 

605 

95 

1 

50 

507 

Nov.  12th.]— I  read  a  small  new  work,  a  poem 
in  prose,  entitled,  Olivier.  The  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  but  rarely  elevated  to  a  pitch  deserving 
the  name  of  poetry.  The  story  is  interesting ;  we 
are  pleased  with  the  adventures  of  this  Olivier, 
who  subdues  the  Count’s  hatred  by  good  offices. 
The  characters  of  Enguerrand  and  his  squire  are 
amusing.  His  adventure  in  the  village  of  the  Li¬ 
mousin  is  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Gil  Bias  with 
the  archbishop  of  Grenada.  The  travels  of  Fleur 
d’Epine  are  throughout  too  extravagant.  The  isle 
of  musicians  is  not  a  bad  fancy ;  but  the  whole 
pleasantry  is  founded  on  a  pun,  the  double  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  air.  The  arrangement  of  the 
poem  is  detestable.  I  am  provoked  to  find  the 
narrative  continually  broken  into  cantos;  and 
those  parts  of  it  resumed  which  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  The  author  has  imitated  Ariosto.  That 
is  true  ;  but  Ariosto’s  arrangement  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing.  Besides,  we  ought  not  to  confound  the 
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natural  wanderings  of  a  great  genius  unacquainted 
with  rules,  and  the  studied  disorder  of  a  writer 
who  is  extravagant  by  design,  and  who  gives  him¬ 
self  much  trouble  to  violate  those  laws  of  composi¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

Nov.  14th.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  iii.  c.  iv,  v.  p. 
950 — 979 •  The  author  treats  of  the  other  inland 
cities  of  Latium ;  Tibur,  Prceneste,  Gabii,  &c.  He 
thence  proceeds  to  the  Rutuli,  who  inhabited  a 
small  district  between  the  sea,  the  Latins,  and  the 
Volsci.  This  little  community  must  have  sepa¬ 
rated  itself  from  the  political  confederacy  of  the 
Latins,  since  it  did  not  participate  in  the  sacrifices 
on  Mount  Alba,  which  the  members  of  that  confe¬ 
deracy  annually  met  to  celebrate.  The  poets, 
however,  often  confound  those  two  nations ;  which 
were  indeed  nearly  united  by  the  situation  of  their 
territories  and  their  common  origin.  Ardea,  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
iEneas ;  the  poets  feign  that  a  bird  flew  from  its 
ashes ;  a  strange  fable,  as  shocking  to  the  fancy  as 
to  reason.  But  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis 
was  extremely  metaphysical ;  and  of  that  kind  of 
metaphysics,  of  which  the  consequences  became 
the  more  refined  in  proportion  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  fictions  on  which  they  were  founded.  Our 
religion  assures  us  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  and 
even  immateriality ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  makes  us  consider  the  body  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  man,  and  tends  to  persuade  us  that 
without  the  assistance  of  organs,  the  soul  would 
not  be  capable  of  action.  The  metempsychosis, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  separate  the  soul  and  body  with¬ 
out  depriving  the  former  of  any  of  its  faculties. 
These  faculties  it  owes  only  to  itself :  man  is  still 
a  man;  and  in  the  body  of  another  animal  can 
think  and  reflect  as  well  as  in  his  own.  When  this 
opinion  is  adopted,  though  we  may  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  soul,  we  must  allow 
that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body  which 
it  inhabits. 

Nov.  15th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  hi, 
c.  vi,  vii,  viii.  p.  979 — 1048.  He  casts  a  glance 
on  the  little  country  of  the  Hernici,  inclosed  in 
the  mountains  ;  and  describes  at  length  the  exten¬ 
sive  territories  of  the  Volsci,  of  which  Antium  was 
the  capital.  This  nation  had  a  marine,  consisting 
of  light  vessels,  with  which  they  infested  the  sea's 
of  Greece  and  Italy.  Alexander  sent  ambassadors, 
complaining  to  the  Romans  of  their  depredations ; 
and  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  repress  their  pi¬ 
racy.  Who  was  this  Alexander  ?  I  think  he  was 
that  king  of  Epirus,  who  made  war  in  Italy,  and 
whom  the  Greek  colonies  there  chose  for  their 
general  and  protector  against  the  barbarians.  This 
office  naturally  connected  him  with  the  Romans. 
When  some  writers  speak  of  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  senate  to  Alexander  the  Great,  they  confound 
the  uncle  with  the  nephew.  The  authority  of  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  the  improbability  of  the  thing 
itself,  convinces  me  that  the  Romans  never  had 
any  communication  with  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

16th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii. 
c.  ix.  p.  1048—1062.  He  speaks  of  that  confu¬ 
sion 
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sion  of  the  names  of  nations  and  tribes,  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  unravel.  The  Opici,  the  Osci ;  the 
Ausones,  and  Aurunci,.  are  so  continually  con¬ 
founded,  that  there  must  have  been  different 
names  for  the  same  people,  or  their  territories  must 
have -been  strangely  intermingled. 

Nov.  17th.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  iff  c.  x.  1.  iv. 
c.  i,  ii.  p.  1062 — 1102.  The  author  enters  into 
particulars  concerning  the  country  of  the  Ausones, 
which  became  afterwards  a  part  of  New  Latium. 
Formiae  was  distinguished  by  the  infamous  honour 
of  being  the  capital  of  the  Laestrigones,  at  the  time 
when  Italy  was  to  the  Greeks  what  the  inland 
parts  of  America  are  to  us.  Homer  has  rendered 
this  fable  interesting.  The  discovery  of  an  un¬ 
known  country,  where  every  object  surprises  and 
affects  us,  where  curiosity  is  continually  excited, 
and  continually  gratified,  affords  a  pleasure  similar 
to  that  felt  in  our  travels.  Y et  the  poet  may  be  re¬ 
proached  with  two  incorrect  touches,  which  some¬ 
what  disfigure  his  picture.  The  Laestrigones  are 
either  too  refined,  or  too  barbarous.  They  inhabit 
cities,  they  have  chariots,  and  hired  shepherds. 
Yet  they  are  men-eaters.  Happily  for  human  na¬ 
ture,  this  ferocity  never  existed  but  in  nations 
totally  devoid  of  culture ;  and  even  among  them 
man  does  not  devour  his  fellow-creatures  unless 
driven  to.  this  madness  by  famine  or  vengeance. 
2.  The  Lcestrigones  were  giants.  Every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  them  ought  to  be  in  due  proportion ; 
their  children,  houses,  and  cities.  Yet  Ulysses’s 
spies  travel  through  the  .country,  converse  with 
vol.  v.  ee  the 
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the  king’s  daughter,  arid  follow  her  without  distrust 
to  her  father’s  palace.  Their  fears  are  not  men¬ 
tioned,  till  they  see  the  queen  of  the  Lgestrigones. 
Gulliver  was  a  better  observer  of  proportions. 

Nov.  18th.] — I  read  Cluveriys  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv. 
c.  ii.  p.  1 102 — 1 1 15.  After  having  determined  the 
situation  and  bounds  of  Campania,  lie  describes 
the  sea-coast  from  Sinuessa,  viz.  Vulturnum,  Li- 
temum,  Sylva  Gallinaria,  and  Cuma?.  This  last 
place  is  described  at  great  length.  Its  foundation 
and  power,  above  all  its  Sibyl,  immortalized  by 
Virgil,  furnish  the  geographer  with  an  abundant 
crop.  This  last  article  is  well  treated,  without 
confusion,  but  with  his  natural  copiousness. 

20th.]— I  read  Cluverius,  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  1 115—  1 146. 
In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  describes  the  coast 
of  Campania,  from  Cumas  to  Naples :  a  small 
district,  famous  in  all  ages.  Misenum,  Bake,  Pu- 
teoli,  with  the  lakes  Avernus  and  Lucrinus,  the 
terror  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  the  delight  of  the 
Romans,  will  always  render  this  coast  highly  inte¬ 
resting. 

21st.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  iii.'p. 
1146—1 164.  He  continues  and  concludes  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coasts  of  Campania  and  Naples,  to 
the  promontory  of  Minerva,  which  separated  them 
from  the  territory  of  the  Picentini.  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Stabile,  and  Surrentum,  are  the  principal 
places  described  in  his  route. 

There  are  different  opinions  concerning  the  place 
of  Virgil’s  tomb.  St.  Jerome  and  Donatus  appear 
on  one  side ;  but  Cluverius,  followed  by  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison, 
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dison,  on  the  other,  rejects  without  ceremony  theit 
evidence;  and,  upon  the  authority  of  Statius,  trans¬ 
ports  this  monument  to  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
and  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  I  should  with 
them  prefer  Statius’s  information,  were  it  com 
veyed  in  precise  terms.  But  this  poet  speaks  in 
general  only  of  the  Chalcidic  shores,  places  which 
experienced  the  rage  of  Vesuvius ;  and  such  vague 
language  seems  merely  to  indicate  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Naples.  St.  Jerome  and  Donatus,  on  the 
other  hand,  tell  us,  that  Virgil  was  buried  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  that  city,  and  on  the 
high  road  to  Puteoli;  this  account  is  so  clear,  that 
it  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  may  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  Statius,  and  is  justified  by  the  tradition  of 
the  country.  Why  should  it  be  rejected  ? 

Nov.  22d.]— I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Anticp  1.  iv.  c.  iv. 
p.  1 1 64 — 1 171.  He  treats  of  the  isles  lying  opposite 
to  the  coast  of  Campania.  The  two  largest  appear 
like  advanced  works,  intended  to  guard  the  two 
promontories  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  one  is 
called  iEnaria  or  Pithecusa ;  the  other  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  Capreae. 

24th.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  1171 — 
1179.  After  having  treated  of  the  coast  and  islands 
of  Campania,  he  proceeds  to  the  inland  country. 
We  behold  the  fertile  fields  of  Falernum  and 
Capua,  whose,  corn  and  wine  formed  the  surest 
revenue  of  the  republic,  and  nourished  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  citizens.  The  district  of  Falernum  was 
bounded  by  the  vineyards  of  Mount  Massicus.  The 
ancients  often  confounded  these  two  growths. 

e  e  2„  Capua 
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Capua  appears  next ;  that  proud  city,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  foolishly  thought  that  their  riches  would' 
enable  them  to  contend  with  Rome.  The  Romans 
destroyed  the  republic,  but  spared  the  city :  and  in 
never  re-establishing  its  political  constitution,  ail 
event  which  they  always  feared,  they  were  guided 
rather  by  a  concern  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
government,  than  by  maxims  of  external  policy. 
Cicero  artfully  confounds  these  two  objects  in  his 
pleadings  against  Rullus ;  he  had  good  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

Nov.  25th.] — I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.l.iv.c. 
vi,vii,  viii,  p.  1 179 — 1205.  The  author  describes  the 
remainder  of  Campania,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Picentini,  Hirpini,  and  Samnites.  These  two  na¬ 
tions  inhabited  mountains  of  little  fertility,  which 
were  almost  deserts,  under  the  Romans;  who  had 
conquered  the  Samnites  only  by  extirpating  them. 
Florus  is  right.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  these 
districts  objects  worthy  of  twenty-four  triumphs. 
Mr.  Addison  is  again  in  my  way.  Why  would  he 
place  in  Umbria  lake  Ampsanctus,  which  Virgil 
has  so  well  described  ?  Was  he  ignorant  of,  or  did 
he  despise,  the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  which 
place  that  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  ?  The 
Pury  could  not  make  a  choice  more  worthy  of  her 
character,  than  that  of  plunging  into  a  lake  whose 
waters  proved  fatal  to  all  who  approached  them. 

I  finished  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
thlque  Raisonnee.  It  contains  Lucian ,  by  Messrs. 
Hempsterhuis  and Gesner ;  accompanied  with  every 
help  that  can  render  an  edition  valuable :  manu¬ 
scripts 
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scripts  collated,  a  new  translation,  and  remarks  of 
many  of  the  learned.  In  speaking  of  the  Philo- 
patris,  the  editors  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
written  under  an  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who 
allowed  the  Christians  to  be  insulted.  This  ssra,  being 
applicable  only  to  Julian,  destroys  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  been  deduced  from  this  work. 
— Account  of  a  Mission  into  Greenland,  by  Mr. 
Egede,  in  Danish.  All  here  is  curious:  the  design 
of  the  voyage,  uncommon  among  Protestants; 
the  country;  and  its  inhabitants.  Nature  is  clad 
in  terror;  the  animals  are  small  and  few.  No 
other  plants  can  thrive,  excepting  those  which 
ripen  in  a  summer  of  two  months,  and  can  bear  a 
winter  of  ten.  Corn  will  not  grow  beyond  the 
sixty-fourth  degree ;  beyond  the  sixty-fifth  spirits 
of  wine  freeze.  There  is  not  even  snow ;  all  is 
hard  ice,  whose  sparkling  colours  gladden  this 
scene  of  horror.  Yes  ;  man  is  naturally  good ;  I 
appeal  to  these  Greenlanders,  who  are  no  strangers 
to  love  in  the  midst  of  their  frozen  regions,  but 
are  strangers  to  war  excepting  against  the  brute 
creation.  They  are  lazy,  inconstant;  exempt  from 
ill-nature,  but  destitute  of  great  virtues.  The  Iro¬ 
quois,  who  eat  their  prisoners,  have  also  laws, 
ideas,  and  arts ;  with  which  last  the  Greenlanders 
are  unacquainted.  Compared  with  the  Green¬ 
landers,  the  Iroquois  are  a  civilized  nation.  How  de¬ 
lightful  is  the  contemplation  of  nature ! — Ideology 
of  Insects;  by  Mr.  Lesner ;  very  curious. — Letters 
of  Count  dEstrades;  highly  useful  for  the  history 
of  negociations,  a  kind  of  history  almost  unknown. 

E  e  3  to 
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to  antiquity. — Fourmont's  Chinese  Grammar.  A 
striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans. 
Chinese  Grammars  are  written  in  Paris :  will 
French  grammars  ever  be  written  in  Pekin  ?  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  Mandarins  themselves  know 
the  principles  of  their  own  language  as  well  as 
Mr.  Fourmont. — A  Treatise  on  the  Senses ,  by  Mr. 
Le  Cat.  The  knowledge  of  the  senses  approaches 
nearly  to  that  of  the  soul,  of  which  they  are  the 
organs.  Air.  Le  Cat  explains  their  anatomy, 
functions,  and  objects,  Avith  penetration  always 
guided  by  experience.  His  work  has  given  me  a 
pleasure  not  to  be  described. — The  Universal  His¬ 
tory,  by  a  Society  of  Men  of  Letters.  This  extract 
relates  to  the  history  of  the  Persians,  according  to 
oriental  writers;  whom  the  editors  boldly  prefer 
to  the  Greek.  Many  learned  men  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  same  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  in¬ 
defensible.  1.  In  the  oriental  writers,  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  fabulous  are  predominant ;  there 
is  no  attention  to  chronology  ;  geographical  errors 
abound;  and  the  marvellous  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  narrative,  instead  of  being  merely  an 
accessory.  2.  In  the  history  of  Persia,  there  are 
many  transactions  concerning  which  the  Greeks 
could  not  he  mistaken ;  such  as  the  time  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Cyrus’s  empire,  and  the  Avars  between 
the  Persians  and  themselves.  But  the  Persian  ac¬ 
counts  differ  as  widely  from  the  Greek,  Avith  re¬ 
spect  to  those  matters,  as  they  do  Avitli  respect  to 
all  others.  3.  I  knoAV  that  the  Greeks  only  sheAved 
themselves  in  Persia,  and  that  their  eastern  suth 
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jects  lived  quietly  under  their  transitory  reign. 
But  their  successors,  the  Parthians,  a  Scythian  na¬ 
tion  who  hated  the  Persians,  whose  effeminacy 
they  despised,  kept  them  during  five  centuries 
under  a  yoke  of  iron.  A  conflagration,  or  other 
transient  calamity,  rarely  destroys  the  whole  mo¬ 
numents  of  axountry ;  but,  under  a  cruel  govern¬ 
ment,  which  renders  each  generation  more  stupid 
than  the  preceding,  they  crumble  into  dust,  and 
become  a  prey  to  worms ;  and  truth  is  soon  stifled 
under  a  weight  of  fabulous  tradition.  The  history 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  is  less  liable  to 
objection.  It  is  better  connected,  more  probable 
in  itself,  as  well  as  more  conformable  to  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  European  wri  ters.  Yet  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  from  the  Arabian  conquest,  before  the  Per¬ 
sians  endeavoured  to  collect  their  historical  monu¬ 
ments. 

Nov.  27th.] — I  read  Saurin’s  famous  pleading 
against  Rousseau.  How  singular  a  business  is 
this !  While  wars  and  negotiations  are  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  this  dispute  between  two  private  indivi¬ 
duals  is  still  remembered,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  still  foments  party  passions.  All  I  can 
decide  is,  that  this  performance  of  Saurin’s  is  a  fine 
exhibition  of  taste  and  eloquence. 

28th.]— I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  ix, 
x,  xi,  xii,  xiii.  p.  1205 — 1242.  He  proceeds  to  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  speaks  shortly  of  the 
Erentani.  He  then  treats  of  the  country  called 
Japygia  by  the  Greeks,  and  Apulia  by  the  Romans: 
giving  its  general  division  and  limits.  In  page  1210 
e  e  4  the 
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the  editor  apprises  us,  that  Cluverius  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  in  revising  his  work;  and  that  the 
remainder  will  appear  less  polished,  less  elaborate, 
and  perhaps  less  accurate.  Heinsius’s  delicacy  in 
giving  this  information  is  commendable;  but  I 
have  not  yet  discovered  its  necessity.  All  the 
towns  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  here  pass  in  review; 
Arpi,  Canusium ,  Litceria ,  Brundusium,  and  last  of 
all  Tarentum ,  which  is  treated  with  a  copiousness 
proportional  to  its  importance. 

Nov.  29th.] — I  finished  the  thirty-second  volume 
of  the  Bibliothlque  Raisonnee.  It  contains  Philo¬ 
sophical  Researches  of  St.  Hyacinthe :  a  small  per¬ 
formance,  by  a  man  who  has  more  talent  for  ridi¬ 
cule  than  for  reasoning. — Cumberland's  Treatise 
on  the  Laws  of  Nature,  translated  and  commented 
on  by  Barbeyrac.  A  learned  refutation  of  Hobbes. 
This  philosopher  had  degraded  man  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  beast;  the  bishop  exalts  him  to  that  of  an 
angel.  Man,  Cumberland  tells  us,  is  made  for 
society;  he  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and 
weeps.  Hobbes  maintains  that  man  is  not  made 
for  society,  because  children  and  idiots,  though 
participating  of  human  nature,  do  not  know  what 
society  means. — Calvin's  Letters  to  Jacques  de 
Bourgogne,  Here  we  find  you,  harsh  and  intract¬ 
able  spirit!  quarrelling  with  a  respectable  friend, 
because  he  wishes  to  snatch  a  victim  from  your 
theological  zeal.  On  the  subject  of  these  letters, 
the  librarian  of  Geneva  writes  one  to  the  reviewers, 
containing  a  curious  investigation  of  the  whole 
business.  This  librarian  had  already  supplied  them 
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with  several  other  pieces;  which  treat  indeed 
merely  of  litferary  trifles,  but  these  trifles  are  writ¬ 
ten  agreeably  and  elegantly. — Conformities  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Francis  of  Assise. 
Bartholemy  of  Pisa  discovered  only  40,  but  this 
author  carries  the  number  to  4000,  most  of  them 
trivial,  or  too  subtile.  The  absurdity  of  this  book 
gives  it  a  kind  of  value. — Philo,  by  Mangey. 
Philo,  in  the  first  century,  always  quotes  the  Old 
Testament  in  Aquila’s  version,  who  lived  in  the 
second:  a  perplexing  difficulty  for  critics. — Mis¬ 
sions  to  Tranquebar.  This  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  Voyage  into  Greenland;  all  is  opposite  in  these 
voyages,  excepting  the  design  for  which  they  were 
undertaken.  The  ancients  went  too  far  in  their 
assertions;  but  if  the  frozen  and  torrid  zones  are 
inhabited,  is  it  by  men?  I  doubt  whether  these 
regions  will  ever  be  civilized  like  the  temperate 
zones.  The  scarcity  and  weakness  of  animals,  ^nd 
the  want  of  coni,  wine,  and  iron,  will  always  form 
natural  obstacles  of  great  importance.  But  I  in¬ 
tend  to  read  the  book  itself,  and  therefore  leave 
the  subject  at  present. 

Nov-.  30tli.] — I  read  Cluverius,  1.  iv.  c.  xiii,  xiv. 
p.  1242 — 1282.  After  finishing  the  subject  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  he  proceeds  to  Lucania,  the  only  province 
which  commanded  a  view  of  both  seas.  There 
were  many  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  fierce  people  inhabited  the  inland 
country.  These  dissensions  were  abolished  by  the 
Roman  conquests.  The  few  inhabitants  who  es¬ 
caped  the  effects  of  their  fury,  lost  all  remembrance 
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of  their  former  condition.  The  geographer  per¬ 
haps  sees  better  than  the  historian,  how  clearly  it 
cost  the  world  to  become  Roman. 

Dec.  3d.] — I  reach  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv. 
c.  xvi,  xvii.  p.  1320 — 1338;  which  concludes  the 
fourth  book,  and  the  whole  work;  a  truly  labori¬ 
ous  task;  undertaken  by  me  with  more  ardour 
than  it  was  continued  with  perseverance.  But  in¬ 
tervals  of  relaxation  were  pardonable.  His  mate¬ 
rials  are  immense ;  his  method  perplexed,  and  his 
style  a  motley  mixture  of  quotations  from  authors 
of  all  ages.  My  undertaking  is  now  accomplished ; 
and  I  have  derived  from  it  much  useful  knowledge, 
which  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked  his  prodigious  mass  of  materials. 
In  speaking  of  the  meanest  village,  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  occurs  to  his 
memory :  and  a  passage  is  not  more  concealed  from 
his  keen  eye  in  a  legend  of  the  tenth  century, 
than  if  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  JEneid.  Through¬ 
out,  his  authorities  are  produced,  and  sifted,  and 
compared  with  each  other;  and  the  result  of  the 
comparison  is  not  always  to  their  honour.  The 
ancients  quoted  often  from  memory.  Books  were 
scarce;  maps  still  scarcer;  and  in  a  science  where 
the  mind  is  so  liable  to  wander  without  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  error  was  unavoidable.  Scrvius 
the  commentator  is  often  exposed  to  Cluverius’s 
criticism.  This  pretended  scholar  is  here  stripped 
of  his  mask  of  counterfeit  erudition.  His  absurd 
mistakes  are  onty  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  Ap- 
pian  the  historian.  But  our  author’s  censure  spares 
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not  the  greatest  names  of  ancient  geography; 
Ptolemy,  who  knew  the  east  better  than  the  west; 
Strabo/  who  is  sometimes  an  historian,  politician, 
or  philosopher,  rather  than  a  geographer;  and 
Pliny,  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  world  in 
thirty-seven  small  books;  whose  brevity  is  often 
obscurity,  and  who  frequently  sees  by  other  men’s 
eyes,  and  those  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
After  so  much  experience  of  their  inaccuracy,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  •  Cluverius  should 
maintain  the  infallibility  of  the  ancients.  But  we 
may  perceive  in  his  work  the  same  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  great  names  of  antiquity,  which 
prevailed  among  his  contemporaries.  When  no 
other  excuse  for  them  remains,  he  is  sure  to  throw 
the  blame  on  transcribers.  This  principle,  that 
the  true  text  needs  only  be  restored,  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  its  propriety,  he  applies  with  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence.  The  great  number  of  his  corrections  is 
only  equalled  by  their  boldness ;  the  greater  part 
are  rash  or  useless ;  but  some  of  them  are  extremely 
happy.  The  change  of  Athesis  and  Ufens  into 
jEsis  and  Aufens,  rescued  the  text  of  Livy  from 
an  absurdity  almost  inconceivable;  substituted  two 
obscure  but  fit  names,  instead  of  two  far  more  il¬ 
lustrious,  but  totally  misplaced ;  and  restored  the 
Galli  Senones  to  their  proper  habitation.  This 
correction  has  been  adopted  by  Livy’s  editors,  and 
admitted  into  the  text. 

Dec.  5th.] — I  finished  the  thirty-third  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Raisontiie.  It  contains  the 
Life  of  Richard  of  Cornwall ,  Emperor  of  Germa - 
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ny,  by  Mr.  Gebauer,  Professor  at  Gottingen.  Had 
not  this  German  been  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  would  be 
ever  have  disturbed  the  ashes  of  this  obscure 
prince,  whose  weak  and  ignorant  reign  was  as  per¬ 
nicious  to  England  as  useless  to  Germany?  Would 
be  ever  have  preferred  this  prince  to. the  wise  king 
of  Castile? — Universal  History,  by  a  Society  of 
Men  of  Letters.  This  extract  treats  of  the  history 
of  the  Macedonians.  It  is  executed  with  much 
erudition,  taste,  and  judgment.  This  Universal 
History  would  be  invaluable,  were  all  its  parts  of 
the  same  merit.  I  remember  with  pleasure  that  I 
formed  the  same  opinion  of  this  article  when  I 
read  it  at  Bath  in  175 1 .  I  was  then  fourteen  years 
old. — Dissertation  on  the  Medal  of  Smyrna,  by 
M.  de  Boze :  replete  with  erudition  and  taste  ;  con¬ 
taining  curious  researches  on  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  cities  of  Asia. — Researches  on  the  Polypus,  by 
Mr.  Trembley.  A  new  world !  throwing  light  on 
physics,  but  darkening  metapl^sics. — Vegetius's 
Institutions.  This  writer  on  tactics  has  good  ge¬ 
neral  notions;  hut  his  particular  account  of  the 
Roman  discipline  is  deformed  by  confusion  and 
anachronisms. — Theological  Faults.  Who  does 
not  know  them  ? — Conformity  between  the  Pagan 
and  Catholic  Rites  of  Worship.  Messrs.  Warbur- 
ton  and  Middleton  are  divided  on  this  question. 
The  latter  thinks  that  the  Christians  copied  after 
the  Pagans.  The  former  thinks  that  both  followed 
the  natural  impulse  of  human  sentiment,  always 
prone  to  superstition.  These  two  opinions  are  not 
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materially  different.  The  will  must  always  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  some  motive.  These  rites  were  familiar 
and  suitable  to  the  Romans  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  had  renounced  them  with  reluctance;  they 
resumed  them  with  pleasure. 

Dec.  7th.] — I  returned  to  my  geographical  col¬ 
lection  on  Italy,  which  had  been  a  short  time 
interrupted.  I  divide  the  country  according  to 
the  regions  of  Augustus,  introducing  under  each 
region  the  most  interesting  particulars  that  occur 
in  the  course  of  my  reading.  This  collection  can¬ 
not  fail  being  much  augmented  by  my  travels  in 
Italy ;  and  on  my  return  to  England,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  description  of  ancient  Italy, 
which  will  be  the  joint  result  of  my  studies, 
reflexions,  and  observations.  Such  a  work  still 
remains  to  be  written;  that  of  Cluverius  by  no 
means  supplying  its  place.  1.  Cluverius  is  too 
diffuse.  We  live  not  in  that  age  of  industry,  when 
studies  were  valued  in  proportion  to  their  extent 
and  difficulty.  Our  men  of  letters  are  afraid  to 
encounter  two  volumes  in  folio.  Yet  those  who 
have  curiosity,  cannot  be  contented  with  such 
meagre  abridgments  as  enrich  neither  the  under¬ 
standing  nor  memory.  A  book  holding  the  mid¬ 
dle  place  between  Cluverius  and  Cellarius  would 
suit  the  public  taste.  2.  An  abridgment  of  the 
former  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  In  abridg¬ 
ments  the  proportions  of  the  original  must  be 
preserved ;  and  those  of  Cluverius  are  not  always 
accurate.  Without  reproaching  him  with  excessive 
diffuseness  in  some  parts,  and  contraction  even  to 
torture  in  others,  three  objects  are  totally  omitted, 
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which  surely  merited  his  attention  :  the  division  of 
the  provinces  by  Augustus,  and  his  successors ; 
the  great  roads  of  Italy,  and  the  topography  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Cluverius  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
these  omissions.  He  was  not  indeed  obliged  to 
anticipate  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age ;  but 
it  happens  fortunately  for  a  more  modern  writer, 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  itinerary  measures,  and  to 
enrich  his  work  with  the  first  fruits  of  two  new 
discoveries,  the  Tuscan  monuments  and  those  of 
Hel  culaneum.  3.  Latin  is  no  longer  the  lansman'e 
even  of  learning,  and  Cluverius’s  Latin  was  never 
the  language  of  taste.  The  public  would  be  pleased 
to  see  his  broken  chain  of  quotations  melted  down 
by  a  good  writer  into  a  clear,  methodical,  and  in¬ 
teresting*  narrative.  Sometimes  I  would  preserve, 
however,  the  very  words  of  my  authorities,  when 
they  happened  to  be  poets  whose  style  often  forms, 
their  principal  merit,  and  whose  smiling  images 
would  enliven  the  dryness  of  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion.  4.  I  would  follow  Strabo  rather  than  Pliny. 
To  my  general  divisions  and  tables  I  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  all  the  neatness  and  perspicuity 
possible  ;  while  I  examined  with  the  eye  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  productions  of  art  and 
nature,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to  the  ancients ; 
the  migration  of  tribes,  their  laws  and  character. 
Amidst  so  many  interesting  objects,  I  would  seize 
every  opportunity  of  investigating  how  far  public 
transactions  and  manners  were  affected  by  local 
situation  and  climate.  5.  Arrangements  are  arbi¬ 
trary. 
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trary.  The  method  which  I  should  follow,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  natural  and  luminous.  I  would  place 
myself  with  Romulus  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  and 
thus  proceed  to  the  different  quarters  of  Rome, 
from  the  cradle  of  the  nation  to  the  first  pomcerium 
of  the  city.  In  describing  Italy,  I  would  follow 
the  progress  of  Roman  conquests,  and  pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  its  division  by  Augustus  into 
regions;  with  this  one  exception,  that  I  would 
separate  the  territory  of  the  Sabines  from  Samnium, 
and  put  it  at  the  head  of  Latium.  By  "this  small 
alteration  I  should  reconcile  the  two  principles  of 
my  arrangement ;  and  the  reader  would  easily  fol¬ 
low  the  progress  of  Roman  arms,  and  Livy’s  his¬ 
tory.  A  work  of  this  kind,  well  executed,  would 
be  favourably  received  by  the  public.  It  might 
enrich  a  bookseller,  pass  through  ten  editions,  and 
become  a  classical  book  with  students  in  colleges, 
travellers,  and  even  men  of  letters.  The  author, 
however,  would  do  wrong  to  value  himself  on  a 
performance,  which  owed  its  whole  success  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  industry,  and  method.  To 
speak  only  of  my  own  essay,  the  production  of  my 
youth,  written  in  two  months,  and  forgotten  in 
four,  yet  it  shews  more  originality  of  genius', 
than  would  be  required  for  such  a  geographical 
performance.  Of  the  two  sources  of  literary  fame, 
difficulty  and  utility,  the  second  is  the  surest, 
though  the  least  flattering  to  vanity. 

Dec.  9th.] — I  read  the  Bibliotheque  Raiso?mee> 
volume  thirty-four,  part  first.  It  contains  three 
treatises, of  Mr.  Harris,  on  the  subjects  of  art,  mur 
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sic  and  painting,  and  happiness.  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  from  whom  he  has 
learned  to  express  common-place  thoughts  in  tech¬ 
nical  language ;  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  true,  and  the  virtuous,  which  are  often 
substituted  with  him  for  precision  of  ideas.  These 
faults  chiefly  prevail  in  the  first  and  third  of  those 
essays.  The  second,  containing  many  just  obser¬ 
vations  and  nice  distinctions,  is  more  conformable 
with  the  taste  of  modern  philosophy. — Natural 
History  of  Bees,  extracted  from  the  Works  of  Mr, 
Rbaumur  :  written  in  the  best  taste;  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  the  refinement,  copiousness,  and  sin¬ 
gularity  of  the  observations,  the  beauties  of  style 
and  arrangement,  all  contribute  to  raise  the  value 
of  this  little  performance. 

Dec.  11th.] — I  read  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of 
the  Bibliothbque  RaisonnSe.  It  contains  An  Extract 
from  the  Universal  History ,  concerning  the  Life 
of  Alexander .  A  good  compiler  would  not  have 
expatiated  on  a  life  so  well  known.  A  few  sec¬ 
tions  would  have  sufficed.  These  compilers  com¬ 
mit  the  same  fault  with  regard  to  Crevier’s  Roman 
History.  This  practice  multiplies  useless  books, 
disgusts  their  readers,  and  enriches  none  but  book¬ 
sellers. — Sermons  on  the  Social  Duties,  by  Doctor 
Delany.  This  historian  of  David  savours  much 
of  the  enthusiast ;  but  he  says  excellent  things. 
His  discourse  against  the  common  vice  of  not  pay¬ 
ing  our  debts,  is  a  performance  as  excellent  as  it  is 
new.—- rBibliothbque  Fraiicoise,  by  the  Abbe  Gou- 
jet ;  volumes  seventh  and  eighth  :  the  continuation 
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of  a  curious  work. — A  Letter  of  the  Librarian  of 
Geneva,  concerning  John  Faustus.  This  excellent 
correspondent  of  the  Review  clearly  proves  that 
the  inventor  of  printing  died  at  Paris  of  the 
plague. — A  Voyage  to  the  North,  by  Mr.  Outhier. 
He  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Mr.  Maupertuis. 
This  voyage,  or  journey,  was  surely  useful  to  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  but  geography  gained  little  by  it. — 
Dissertation  on  David's  Curses .  The  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove  that  David  might  wish  for  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  rejoice  in  their 
calamities,  'without  offending  against  charity. 
The  task  is  difficult,  any  man  would  fail  in  per¬ 
forming  it;  by  a  man  of  sense  it  would  not  have 
been  undertaken. 

Dec.  17th.] — I  employed  myself  very  ill  for  some 
days,  with  the  Memoirs  of  Abbe  Montgon,  in 
eight  volumes  large  12mo.  small  letter,  and  very 
thick  volumes.  The  decided  patience  of  a  German 
would  be  tired  with  eight  large  volumes  which, 
with  the  greatest  facility,  might  be  reduced  to 
an  hundred  pages.  Whatever  concerns  the  Abbe 
Montgon  appears  to  himself  to  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  Europe.  Fifty  pages  are  consumed  in 
a  conversation  with  the  Archbishop  of  Amida ;  one 
hundred  pages  in  an  intrigue  between  the  Duchess 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Count  Rottembourg ;  the  other 
parts  are  in  due  proportion.  The  Abbe's  enemies, 
I  perceive,  accuse  him  of  two  faults ;  a  boundless 
ambition,  and  a  suspicious  temper,  which  was 
always  haunting  him  with  imaginary  enemies.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  accusations  just;  and  that 

vol.  v.  ff  Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Fleury’s  cabal  was  as  chimerical  as  that 
of  Jurieu.  Why  should  the  Cardinal  have  been 
the  Abb6’s  enemy?  Montgon  did  not  deserve  to 
be  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  still  less  of  his 
hatred  or  jealousy.  Yet  to  hurt  this  man,  the 
Cardinal  during  five  years  employs  concealed  and 
almost  invisible  instruments,  and  transforms  into 
rogues  or  cowards  the  Archbishop  of  Amida,  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Pierre,  the  Marquis  of  Brancas, 
and  the  Count  of  Rottembourg ;  who,  according 
to  the  Abb£,  had  all  of  them  formerly  been  very 
honest  people.  His  ambition  appears  very  mani¬ 
fest.  A  holy  ecclesiastic  does  not  think  of  quit¬ 
ting  his  retreat,  but  with  a  view  to  become  the 
attendant  of  a  great  king.  This  was  an  inclina¬ 
tion  which  he  ought  to  have  distrusted.  Before 
his  departure,  this  prince  remounts  his  throne. 
What  had  the  good  Abbd  to  do  at  his  court  ?  Yet 
he  goes  there,  plunges  into  worldly  affairs,  and  the 
only  signs  of  devotion  that  I  can  discover  in  the 
sequel  of  his  work,  consist  in  some  passages  of 
scripture,  which  he  applies  to  his  enemies.  I 
acknowledge  that  our  Abb6  followed  his  natural 
vocation.  He  had  a  turn  for  business;  and, 
though  too  fond  of  minutiae,  was  not  deficient  in 
address,  prudence,  and  persuasion.  The  two  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  work  are,  1.  The  curious 
picture  of  Spain  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
united  in  the  closest  amity  two  princes,  who  had 
disputed  a  crown  with  the  fiercest  animosity.  The 
court  of  Madrid  was  the  dupe  of  that  of  Vienna. 
By  means  of  a  chimerical  marriage  shewn  in  dis¬ 
tant 
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tant  prospect,  Austria  drew  vast  sums  from  Spain, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  gained  real  advantages 
for  her  commerce.  The  Austrian  ambassador, 
Count  Ivonigseck,  governed  Spain  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  first  minister.  His  weight  was  so  great, 
that  he  caused  the  council  of  Castile  to  confirm  the 
letters  patent  which  Charles  VI.  had  granted  to 
some  Spaniards,,  creating  them  Grandees,  in  re¬ 
ward  of  their  services  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  2.  The  commission  granted 
to  the  Abb6  shews  clearly,  how  little  dependance 
there  can  be  on  the  renunciation  made  by  the 
house  of  Anjou  of  its  rights  to  the  crown  of  France; 
and  that  these  rights  would  be  enforced  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  such 
an  opportunity  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  now  than 
it  was  then.  The  Abb6  Montgon’s  style  is  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  uninteresting ;  that  of  a  man  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  beauties  and  rules  of  his  own  language. 
What  strange  words  are  Despoticite,  Stoiciti  ! 

Dec.  19th.] — I  read  Claudii  Rutilii  Numcintiani 
Iter ,  /.  i.  v.  1 — 664;  and  l.  ii.  v.  1 — 68.  This  is 
all  that  remains  of  a  work  that  contained  two  com¬ 
plete  books.  I  read  it  in  Barman's  Edition  of  the' 
Poetce  Latini  Minor  es,  Leyden ,  1731:  one  of  those 
Dutch  editions,  cum  notis  Variorum ,  in  which  the 
text  only  peeps  out  amidst  a  heavy  mass  of  com¬ 
mentary.  The  700  verses  of  Rutilius  are  spread 
over  200  4to.  pages,  crowded  with  the  remarks  of 
Simler,  Castalio,  Pithaeus,  Sitzmanus,  and  Barthius. 
Yet  Rutilius  is  not  a  difficult  author;  once  or 
twice  only  I  should  have  been  glad  of  an  explana- 
f  f  2  tory 
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torynote;  I  looked  for  it  in  vain,  but  knew  commen¬ 
tators  too  well  to  be  surprised  at  the  disappointment. 
The  author  of  this  little  poem  lived  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  Iionorius,  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  first  employments.  He  was  Consul,  Prsefectus 
Prastorio,  or  Governor  of  Rome:  being  a  Gaul  by 
birth,  he  embarked  at  Ostia  the  9th  of  October 
416,  A.  U.  C.  1 169,#  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
The  account  which  he  has  left  us  of  his  voyage 
along  the  coasts  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  is  imper¬ 
fect,  concluding  at  the  town  of  Luna.  His  work 
may  be  considered  in  relation,  1.  to  its  subject; 
2.  its  style  and  poetry;  3.  the  personal  character 
of  its  author.  1.  If  Rutilius  had  lopped  off  the 
first  1 80  verses  of  his  poem,  the  reader  would  not 
have  been  a  loser.  After  briefly  mentioning  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  his  sorrow  at  leaving 
Rome,  his  adopted  country,  and  the  scene  of  his 
honours,  he  expatiates  on  the  glory  of  the  capital, 
that  eternal  city,  to  whose  empire  Jupiter  had 
not  assigned  any  limits,  and  which  was  destined 
to  reign  over  all  nations,  and  during  all  ages. 
Such  a  subject  required  a  truly  poetical  genius; 
and  Rutilius  is  only  a  cold  declaimer,  who  strains 
his  faculties  to  string  common-place  thoughts, 
without  finding  in  nature  and  himself  colours 
fitted  to  adorn  his  theme.  This  theme  indeed  would 
not  have  been  chosen  by  a  judicious  writer ;  for 
the  reign  of  Honorius  was  not  a  proper  period  for 
describing  the  greatness  of  Rome;  a  greatness 
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long  since  fallen  to  decay.  A  veneration,  and  even 
terror,  for  her  name,  had  been  supported  by  her 
antiquity  and  extent  of  empire.  But  the  illusion 
was  now  over.  The  barbarians  gradually  knew, 
despised,  and  destroyed  her.  Great  Britain  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  empire ;  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Suevi  overflowed  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Gaul ;  and  when  Rutilius  wrote,  Alaric  had  already 
been  for  six  years  master  of  Rome.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  our  poet,  who  was  sensible  of  these 
calamities,  endeavours  ingeniously  to  dissemble 
their  disgrace ;  comparing  them  with  the  defeats 
of  Allia  and  Cannee,  to  show  that  Rome  never  suf¬ 
fered  a  reverse  of  fortune  without  rising  more 
vigorous  from  the  shock.  But  the  comparison  is 
feeble  and  false.  Since  the  Punic  wars,  circum¬ 
stances  were  totally  changed.  In  the  time  of 
Rutilius,  the  springs  of  government  were  worn 
out;  the  national  character,  religion,  laws,  military 
discipline,  even  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  the 
language  itself,  had  been  altered  or  destroyed, 
under  the  impression  of  time  and  accident.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  revive  the  empire; 
but  even  could  that  have  been  effected,  it  would 
have  been  the  empire  of  Constantinople  or  Raven¬ 
na,  rather  than  that  of  Rome.  Rutilius  might  have 
felt  how  destitute  his  panegyric  was  of  truth  or  pro¬ 
bability,  from  the  false  and  confused  ideas  excited 
by  his  personifiqation  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Virgil,  this  figure  would  have  been  natural.  Rome, 
regarded  as  a  goddess,  and  invoked  in  temples, 
had  an  existence  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude 
f  f  3  as 
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as  well  as  in  the  fancy  of  poets.  As  the  mother  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  mistress  of  the  provinces,  her 
name  recalled  the  image  of  her  empire:  but  when 
this  empire  consisted  in  an  assemblage  of  nations, 
subject  to  the  same  prince,  Rome  was  no  longer 
its  sovereign;  and  this  city,  reduced  to  an  idea 
merely  physical,  represented  no  longer  any  thing 
but  walls,  temples,  and  houses,  built  on  seven  hills 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  remainder  of 
Rutilius  s  voyage  is  stamped  with  a  higher  value. 
The  objects  which  he  describes  have  not  only  more 
simplicity,  but  also  more  reality;  and  as  they  were 
observed  with  attention,  they  aTe  painted  with 
those  colours  of  truth  and  nature,  which  always 
distinguish  the  result  of  experience  from  the  fruit 
of  study  and  invention.  By  a  distinct  and  easy 
road  he  conducts  us  along  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
which  was  become  almost  a  desert ;  he  points  out 
the  ruins  of  cities,  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  and 
all  those  places  which  were  distinguished  either  by 
art  or  nature.  Our  traveller  forgets  not  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  isles ;  and  his  curiosity  leads  him  more 
than  once  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
dryness  of  a  didactic  poem  is  occasionally  en¬ 
livened  by  digressions  either  immediately,  or  not 
too  remotely  connected  with  the  subject;*  such  as 
the  character  of  the  Lepidi,  the  discovery  of  the 
use  of  iron,  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  Christian 
monks.  He  is  worthy  of  commendation  for  not 
giving  to  his  narrative,  serious  as  it  is,  too  much 
of  the  marvellous ;  which  never  becomes  a  poem, 

*  I  except  his  invective  against  Stilico,  1.  ii.  v.  41. 
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where  the  author  is  his  own  hero.  The  marvel¬ 
lous  is  pleasing  to  our  fancy,  but  is  rejected  by  our 
reason.  When  we  consider  that  conditional  faith 
and  imperfect  delusion  with  \vhich  we  are  affected 
in  works  of  fiction,  it  should  seem  as  if  there  was 
a  conflict  of  two  hostile  powers,  by  which  the 
mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense,  that  can  only 
be  maintained  by  distance  and  obscurity,  and  an 
air  of  mystery  hanging  over  either  the  actor  or 
the  author.  When  the  poet  unites  both  characters 
in  his  own  person,  we  are  disposed  to  examine  his 
narrative  by  the  maxims  of  experience;  and  our 
voluntary  delusion  cannot,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  be  supported. 

2.  Rutilius’s  voyage  is  read  with  pleasure;  it  is 
interesting  and  useful ;  but  why  was  it  written  in 
verse?  Poetry  seems  equally  to  misbecome  the 
subject  and  the  genius  of  the  author.  The  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  voyage  comes  very  properly  from  a  philo- 
pher,  a  man  of  parts,  or  a  fine  writer,  but  has  no 
connexion  with  verse.  When  we  attempt  to  adorn 
with  numbers  a  subject  plain  and  simple,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  our  style  should  not  be  either 
unpoetical  or  improper.  The  subject  requires  ease, 
perspicuity,  precision,  and  some-  ornaments  intro¬ 
duced  seasonably,  and  with  a  sparing  hand.  But 
the  poet,  in  order  to  affect  his  reader  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  must  first  feel  it  himself;  lie  must  aim  at 
energy  of  expression  and  harmony  of  numbers; 
and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  them  all  beauties  of 
an  inferior  order.  The  language  of  poetry  suits 
only  those  strong  passions  of  the  soul,  by  which 
it  was  originally  produced;  and  lie  who  attempts 
¥  f  4  to 
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to  employ  this  language  on  topics  which  leave  the 
mind  in  tranquillity,  will  find  himself  between  two 
rocks,  on  one  of  which  he  must  be  shipwrecked ;  the 
brilliancy  of  his  expression  will  either  misbecome 
the  simplicity  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  tameness  of 
his  words  and  phrases  will  disgrace  the  dignity  of 
verse.  All  these  reflexions  are  applicable  to  Ruti- 
lius’s  voyage.  His  thoughts  are  ingenious,  artfully 
arranged,  and  expressed  with  clearness,  precision, 
and  taste.  But  his  poetry  is  mean  and  creeping, 
destitute  of  strength,  and  devoid  of  harmony.  We 
see  that  he  distrusts  his  natural  vigour,  and  has 
recourse  to  contrivances  of  art;  contrivances  weak 
and  common,  scarcely  pardonable  in  great  authors, 
and  for  which  they  seldom  stand  in  need  of  par¬ 
don.  1.  Rutilius  seems  to  have  thought  that 
swelling  words,  which  best  filled  the  mouth,  were 
also  most  pleasing  to  the  ear.  But  I  wish  such 
words  were  resigned  to  Oriental  poets,  of  whom 
only  they  are  not  unworthy.  I  doubt  whether 
Bellerophonteis  sollicitudinibus*  be  ever  quoted, 
except  on  account  of  the  singularity  that  two 
words  should  compose  a  pentameter  verse.  2. 
He  is  bold  even  to  licentiousness  in  forming  new 
words,  or  giving  new  combinations  to  the  old. 
What  can  be  more  forced  than  using  connubium 
for  consilium  ?f  I  am  pleased  however  with  his 
epithet  legiferi ,  applied  to  the  Roman  triumphs. 
Laws,  order,  and  civilitywere  produced  by  those 
triumphs,  and  were  their  ordinary  fruits.  3.  I  ' 

♦  it  util.  Iter.  I.  i.  450.  f  Idem,  1.  i.  18. 
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thought  that  I  had  discovered  some  rhymes,*  but 
they  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
they  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  negligence,  or  were 
the  effect  of  that  bad  taste,  which  the  corruption 
of  language  and  connexion  with  the  barbarians, 
who  were  fond  of  rhyme,  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Romans. 

3.  Authors  describe  themselves  in  their  works  : 
a  maxim  as  true  as  it  is  ancient.  We  may  add 
that  the  shades  which  appear  in  the  picture,  cer¬ 
tainly  were  to  be  found  in  the  original.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Rutilius  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
amiable.  I  perceive  a  love  for  his  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  adversity ;  a  heart  susceptible  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  a  tender  and  respectful  regard  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Are  so  many  good  qualities 
to  suffer  a  total  eclipse  from  a  little  too  much  va 
nity  ?  Rutilius  reviews  the  stages  of  his  greatness 
with  complacence;  his  country,  his  friends,  and 
his  father,  are  endeared  to  him  by  their  connexion 
with  his  own  honours.  His  vanity  is  contemptible. 
Cicero  boasted  not  of  being  consul,  but  of  saving 
the  republic  in  his  consulship.  Men  may  be  more 
easily  pardoned  for  being  proud  of  their  actions 
and  talents,  than  for  valuing  themselves  on  their 
employments  and  titles,  the  vain  and  frivolous  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  society.  Rutilius  detested  the  Jews, 
and  despised  the  monks.  Was  this  in  him  a  crime? 
I  could  wish  indeed  that  his  feelings  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  with  more  philosophical  moderation,  and 
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had  rested  on  a  better  principle.  But  he  was  a 
Pagan  who  beheld  his  religion  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  involving  the  empire  in  its  fall. 
The  Christians  insulted  the  decline  of  his  sect, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  hasten  by  persecution. 
A  little  bad  humour  was  excusable.  Nothing  can 
be  more  animated  than  his  description  of  the  monks 
in  the  isle  of  Capraria,  or  more  judicious  than  the 
reflexions  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  folly 
of  these  monks  is  extreme,  in  thinking  that  God 
took  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  creatures:  but 
their  conduct  was  conformable  with  their  principles. 
Had  Rutilius  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  what 
would  he  have  said  of  their  successors,  who  availed 
themselves  of  their  voluntary  poverty  and  humility, 
to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  multitude,  and  of  that 
esteem  to  appropriate  to  themselves  temporal 
power,  and  half  the  riches  of  Europe  ? 

Dec.  20th.] — I  read  the  Journal  des  Savans,  for 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1763. 
I  can  hardly  express  how  much  I  am  delighted 
with  this  Journal ;  its  characteristics  are  erudition, 
precision,  and  taste ;  but  what  I  most  admire  is 
that  impartiality  and  candour  which  distinguish 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  a  work,  giving  to  the 
former  due  and  hearty  praise,  and  calmly  and  ten¬ 
derly  pointing  out  the  latter.  This  Journal,  the 
father  of  all  the  rest,  is  still  their  superior:  of  late 
it  must  have  acquired  the  help  of  some  new  la 
bourers.  I  should  like  to  know  the  author  of  an 
excellent  piece,  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
new  tragedy  of  Zdmire.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
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wished  for  in  this  Journal  but  a  little  more  bold¬ 
ness  and  philosophy;  but  it  is  published  under  the 
Chancellor’s  eye. 

Dec.  23d.] — I  read  two  detached  pieces  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  of  great  importance  in  geography.  The  first 
is  the  review  of  Turnus’s  army,  1.  vii.  v.  641 — 817: 
the  second,  an  account  of  the  succours  which 
jEneas  received  from  Etruria,  lib.  x.  v.  163 — 214.* 
24th.] — T  read  with  the  same  design  the  review 
of  the  Roman  army  by  Silius  Italicus,  before  the 
battle  of  Canme;  Bell.  Punic,  lib.  vii.  v.  334 — 623. 
I  read  it  over  again,  rather  to  engrave  it  on  my 
memory,  than  to  please  my  fancy. f 

25  th.]— I  read  the  fifth  Satire  of  the  first  Book 
of  Horace ,  containing  his  journey  to  Brundusium. 
Geography  rather  than  poetry  was  my  object. 
This  satire  gave  occasion  to  some  reflexions  on  the 
journies  of  the  ancients  in  general,  which  I  have 
collected, J  and  from  which  the  reader  will  see 
with  how  little  foundation  Mr.  Addison  estimates 
the  ordinary  day’s  journey  of  a  Roman  nobleman 
at  fourteen  miles. 

26th.] — I  read  several  dissertations  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres ,  relative  to  my  present  pursuit.— 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  d' Anville  on  the  Roman  Mile , 
p.  346 — 362.  The  result  is  drawn  by  this  learned 
man  from  a  number  of  particular  miles  measured 
on  the  iEmilian  way,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan.  He  makes  the  Roman  mile  756  fathoms 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  327,  &c.  f  lb.  p.  333. 
t  These  reflexions  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  335,  &c. 
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long. — Remarks  on  some  Points  of  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy ,  by  Mr.  de  la  Nauze,  p.  362—397 .  He 
treats,  1.  Of  the  distance  between  Rome  and 
Alicia:  it  was  certainly  16  Roman  miles,  or  128 
'stadia.  Though  Strabo  makes  it  160  stadia,  this 
must  be  imputed  either  to  his  ignorance,  or  the 
fault  of  his  transcribers,  and  by  no  means  to  his 
reckoning  by  a  particular  stadium  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome.  2.  Pliny  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  making  the  distance  from  Hydruntum  to  the 
coast  of  Epirus  50  Roman  miles.  3.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  stadia ;  the  ancient  of  ten,  and  the 
modem  of  eight,  to  a  Roman  mile.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  one,  but  unfortunately  it  only 
substitutes  uncertainty  for  difficulty.  4.  Until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  miles  were  reckoned  from 
the  gates  of  Rome ;  and  the  first  mile-stone  only 
denoted  the  commencement  of  a  mile;  but  when 
that  prince  erected  the  gilt,  pillar  in  the  Forum, 
the  mile-stone  at  the  gates  denoted  the  end  of  a 
mile ;  but  that  mile  depended  on  the  distance  of 
the  Forum  from  the  several  gates,  and  contained 
two  or  three  miles.’ 

Dec.  27th.]— I  read  the  Abbe  Barthelemy' s  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Rome ,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  volume,  p.  579—6 11,  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  It  is  replete 
with  taste,  erudition,  and  good  sense;  worthy  of 
this  amiable  scholar,  whom  I  knew  well  at  Paris. 
I  was  present  last  year  at  the  public  meeting  of 
the  Academy,  after  the  Easter  holidays.  The 
Abb6  was  to  read  a  discourse  on  the  Coptic.  This 
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Was  known  beforehand ;  and  every  body  blamed 
the  choice  of  so  thorny  a  subject,  that  was  fitter  to 
be  discussed  at  the  Academy’s  private  meetings. 
But  our  pleasure  was  heightened  by  surprise,  when 
we  perceived  that  the  Abbe  rendered  his  subject 
interesting  to  his  audience  of  people  of  fashion 
and  women,  by  the  beauties  of  his  style,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  criticisms,  and  his  principles  of  reason¬ 
ing  as  perspicuous  as  they  were  solid. 

Dec.  30th.] — There  remained  for  me  nothing  to 
read  concerning  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy, 
except  the  books  of  Strabo  on  that  subject.  I  read 
1.  iv.  p.  139 — 144,  and  1.  v.  p.  145 — 157,  in  Xylan- 
der’s  Latin  translation  revised  by  Casaubon.  Strabo 
there  treats  of  Venetia,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Alps, 
Liguria,  Etruria,  and  Umbria. 

31st.] — I  read  Strabo's  Geography ,  1.  iv.  p.  157 
— 173,  and  1.  vi.  p.  174— 199 ;  having  skipped  over 
that  part  which  relates  to  Sicily.  I  have  always 
been  an  admirer  of  Strabo’s  good  sense,  and  variety 
of  knowledge.  Antiquity  has  left  us  more  brilliant 
performances  than  his;  but  I  know  of  none  more 
solid  and  more  useful. 

Jan.  1st,  1764.]— In  the  month  of  January  I 
began  to  read  Ovid’s  Fasti,  in  the  Dauphin  edition. 
Purposing  to  add  the  study  of  medals  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  to  that  of  geography,  I  thought  this  didactic 
poem,  containing  the  whole  Roman  mythology, 
would  be  a  good  introduction  to  those  pursuits. 
As  a  poem,  this  work  by  no  means  corresponds  to 
the  favourable  opinion  which  I  had  conceived  of 
it,  from  the  commendations  of  ancient  and  modern 
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critics ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  considering  it 
in  that  light.  The  edition  is  that  of  Crispin,  a 
Swiss,  in  the  service  of  the  Dauphin.  Bishop  Huet 
had  good  reason  to  complain  of  negligence  m  se¬ 
lecting  competent  persons  for  executing  M.  de 
Montausier’s  excellent  design.  This  edition  is 
handsome,  well-printed,  and  carefully  corrected. 
The  bookseller  has  done  his  part  well ;  but  this  is 
far  from /being  the  case  with  the  editor.  His  notes 
are  below  criticism.  They  are  fit  only  for  a  school 
boy,  who  would  often  be  bewildered  by  their  ab¬ 
surdity.  To  render  them  completely  ridiculous, 
they  wanted  only  a  copious  apparatus  of  morality, 
and  even  of  theology,  as  a  fit  appendage  to  the 
poem  of  a  Pagan  and  a  libertine.  The  author  has 
taken  care  to  supply  that  defect.  His  explanation 
might  have  been  useful,  had  he  substituted  com¬ 
mon  for  uncommon  words ;  and  simple  for  poetical 
phrases.  But  Crispin’s  interpretation  is  at  once 
swollen  and  prosaic;  equally  unfit  for  displaying 
Ovid’s  beauties,  and  for  making  his  meaning  un¬ 
derstood.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  those 
enormous  indexes,  which  commonly  make  a  fourth 
part  of  the  Dauphin  editions,  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  pointing  out  the  delicacies  and  idioms 
of  the  language  or  author,  and  not  in  enumerating 
how  many  times  he  uses  et  and  qui  in  their  com¬ 
mon  signification.  Mr.  Crispin  has  prefixed  an 
ancient  calendar  to  the  Fasti :  he  confesses  that  it 
does  not  agree  with  Ovid’s ;  he  had  not  time  to 
reconcile  them.  Every  thing  disgusts  us  in  this 
edition,  even  to  the  mode  of  reference ;  which  is 
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to  the  page,  and  not  to  the  book ;  which  prevents 
the  possibility  of  verifying  the  quotations. 

I  read  four  volumes  of  the  Bibliothbque  Rai- 
sonnie;  the  36th,  37th,  38th,  and  39th.  Not 
having  the  36th  at  hand,  and  retaining  but  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  of  its  contents,  I  shall  speak  only  of 
one  article  with  which  I  was  highly  pleased.  This 
is  a  learned  and  curious  Dissertation  concerning 
the  pretended  Martyrdom  of  the  Thebcean  Legion . 
The  author  insists  with  great  force  on  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  the  fact,  and  the  silence  of  contempo¬ 
rary  writers.  He  investigates  the  origin  of  a  fable, 
so  useful  to  the  church  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Val¬ 
ley,  and  traces  it  back  to  Eucher,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  lived  a  century  and  a  half  after  Diocletian, 
and  who  first  related  it  on  the  authority  of  a  vague 
and  obscure  report.  It  appears  that  some  legionary 
soldiers  with  their  officer  had,  about  that  time, 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Syria.  But  Fame,  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  transaction  to  the  West,  magnified  them 
into  a  complete  legion  entirely  composed  of 
Christians. 

The  37th  volume  contains  a  Letter  concerning 
the  food  of  the  first  men.  The  question  is  as  idle 
as  it  is  vague  and  obscure.  I  do  not  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  them  leave  off  vegetables  so  soon. 
The  earth  must  have  been  slowly  peopled  with 
men  and  animals;  and  for  a  long  time  must  have 
supplied  all  living  tribes  with  such  abundant  nou¬ 
rishment  as  precluded  the  necessity  of  their  devour¬ 
ing  each  other.  At  length,  animals  became  for¬ 
midable  to  man,  who  was  in  danger  of  starving. 

But 
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But  nothing  short  of  urgent  danger  could  over-* 
come  his  natural  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Are  five  or  six  generations  sufficient  for 
producing  all  these  revolutions? — Description  of 
the  East,  by  Mr.  Pocock:  learned  and  curious. 
The  houses  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Thebaid,  in  the  hollows  of 
rocks.  Magnificence  improved  the  works  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  arts  of  the  Egyptians  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  of  Greece.  The  latter,  harmonised 
by  proportions,  were  bold  and  liberal;  the  former, 
enslaved  by  caprice,  were  extravagant  rather  than 
original. — Epistolary  Correspondence  between  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  John  Bernouilli.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  con¬ 
template  these  two  vigorous  minds :  the  force  and 
depth  of  the  one;  the  variety,  extent,  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  other. — The  History  of  New  France , 
by  Father  Charlevoix :  well  written,  curious,  and 
unfaithful. — History  of  Lends  XI.  by  Mr.  Duclos. 
Lewis  XI.  is  an  uninteresting  object;  his  age 
quite  the  reverse.  But  Mr.  Duclos  has  shewn  us 
only  the  prince,  and  neglected  the  history  of  his 
age.  Virgil's  Georgicks,  translated  into  English 
by  Martyn  :  useful  for  its  knowledge  of  the  plants 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

The  38th  volume  of  the  Bibliothbque  Baisonnec 
contains  the  Harleian  Miscellany ,  ml.  Hi.  We 
meet  with  the  Process  of  Nicholas  Antony ,  burnt 
at  Geneva  in  1632,  not  for  inventing  a  new  heresy, 
but  for  preferring  the  Jewish  religion  to  the 
Christian.  It  forms  the  counterpart  to  the  history 
of  Servetus. — Description  of  Iceland,  by  Mr.  An¬ 
derson. 
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derson.  The  country  and  the  manners  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  are  equally  strange:  Death  only  can  make 
them  quit  this  wretched  island. — The  Necessity  of 
Public  Worship ,  by  Mr.  de  la  Chapelle,  in  answer  to 
an  anonymous  Letter.  Mr.  de  la  Chapelle’s  adversary 
is  a  minister  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  of  the  name  of 
Allamand,  and  never  did  I  know  a  man  of  a  finer 
genius.  His  mind  embraced  all  kinds  of  learning, 
but  philosophy  was  his  principal  study.  On  all 
questions,  he  had  contrived  systems,  at  least  argu¬ 
ments,  equally  new  and  ingenious.  His  ideas 
were  refined  and  perspicuous ;  his  expression  na¬ 
tural  and  happy.  He  was' justly  reproached  with 
too  much  subtilty  of  thought,  with  pride,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  excessive  warmth  of  teitaper.  This  man, 
qualified  to  enlighten  or  disturb  a  nation,  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity.  He  left  nothing  in  writing, 
excepting  a  few  short  performances  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  him. — Travels  into  Egypt ,  by  Mr. 
Granger:  bold,  but  superficial.  The  canals  of 
the  ancient  kings  carried  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  fertility  into  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt. 
These  canals  are  not  kept  in  repair  by  the  Turks. 
The  country  has  lost  its  fruitfulness;  and  Mr. 
Granger  gives  the  lie  to  all  ancient  writers,  who 
declare  that  it  formerly  was  fruitful. — A  Poem  of 
Peter  Ebuto ,  on  the  Troubles  of  Sicily  in  the  Rcigti 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  published  from  the 
library  of  Berne  by  Mr.  Engel.  The  work  is  curi¬ 
ous:  poetry  is  the  history  of  barbarous  ages;  and 
has  then  all  the  circumstantial  minuteness  which 
history  requires. — “  Letters  of  a  Frenchman ,” 
vol.  v.  g  g  true.; 
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true;  “  on  the  English ,”  false.  Poor  Abb6  le 
Blanc ! 

The  39th  volume  of  the  Bibliothbque  Raisonnec 
contains  a  letter  of  the  librarian  of  Geneva,  on  a 
singular  bull  of  Clement  VI.  Singular  indeed! 
This  bull  is  a  permission,  granted  in  1354,  to  all 
the  confessors  of  all  the  kings  of  France,  to  grant 
dispensations  to  their  sovereigns  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  oaths  which  it  might  be  inconvenient  for 
them  to  observe.  The  librarian’s  reflexions  and 
researches  throw  much  light  on  the  authenticity, 
the  character,  the  object,  and  the  style  of  this  bull. 
This  letter  is  written  with  moderation  and  taste. — 
Amintor  and  Theodora ,  by  Mr.  Mallet.  If  my 
friend  should  ever  attain  poetic  fame,  it  will  be 
acquired  by  this  work.  Mr.  Maty  furnished  the 
extract,  which  pleased  Mallet  so  much  that  he  re¬ 
quested  his  friendship.  This  anecdote  I  learned 
from  both  parties. — Travels  into  Western  Goth¬ 
land,  by  Mr.  Linnaeus ;  and  into  Siberia ,  by  Mr. 
Gimelin.  These  two  works,  the  latter  especially, 
which  opens  to  us  an  unknown  world,  do  much 
honour  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  North. — The  Works 
of  Virgil,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Heinsius  and 
Peter  Burman.  As  this  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the 
best  edition  of  Virgil  and  Servius. — Haller  s  Poems, 
translated  from  the  German  :  distinguished  by  a 
rich  imagination,  energy  of  style,  and  an  air  of 
philosophy,  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  lay  aside. 
— Theory  of  agreeable  Sentiments,  by  Mr.  de 
Pouilly.  Unity  and  variety  are  the  sources  of  our 
pleasures.  The  idea  seems  to  be  just;  but  it  has 
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not  enough  either  of  novelty  or  precision  to  de¬ 
serve  being  expanded  into  a  book.  I  read  also 
Lady  •  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Letter s,  just 
published.  They  contain  an  account  of  a  journey 
in  which  she  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  em¬ 
bassy  to  Constantinople ;  and  are  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining.  I  am  most  pleased  with  what  she  says 
concerning  those  inner  apartments  into  which  men 
are  not  allowed  to  penetrate.  She  maintains  that 
the  Turkish  women  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  liberty, 
and  walk  out  alone  veiled,  as  often  as  they  please, 
on  pretence  of  going  to  the  bath  or  the  mosque. 
The  Turks  marry  only  one  wife :  and  though  some 
use  the  permission  of  concubinage  with  slaves, 
they  are  regarded  as  libertines,  and  forsaken  by 
their  wives.  She  studied  the  Turkish  language; 
and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Turkish  music  and 
poetry.  The  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the 
Greeks  seem  to  her  to  have  undergone  little  change 
since  the  days  of  Homer. 

Feb.  1st.] — I  read  Ovid’s  Fasti ,  /.  iv.p.  599 — 610. 
The  festival  of  Palilia  is  an  object  of  much  atten¬ 
tion;  it  is  different  from  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  though  both  happened  on  the  same  day,  the 
21st  of  April.  To  what  extravagances  is  not  the 
human  mind  liable!  Purify  a  nation!  and  that 
too  with  the  blood  of  a  horse,  the  husk  of  a  bean, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  bowels  of  a  calf  killed  in  the 
belly  of  its  mother,  and  burnt  on  the  altar  of  Vesta. 
Ovid  clearly  justifies  the  founder  of  Rome  from 
the  guilt  of  killing  his  brother.  Remus  was  put 
to  death  in  consequence  of  a  wise  law  made  by 
cg2  his 
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liis  brother,  and  which  this  prince  unintentionally 
violated.  If  Romulus  did  not  shew  grief  for  his 
death,  this  was  to  maintain  the  inviolable  sanctity 
of  his  laws,  a  thing  necessary  in  his  infant  king¬ 
dom. 

Feb.  2d.] — I  read  Ovid's  Fasti,  l  v.  p.  610 — 620. 
His  account  of  the  different  etymologies  of  the 
month  of  May  is  curious,  and  well  expressed.  We 
may  distinguish  in  it  an  Oriental  allegory,  a  Greek 
fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition.  The  issuing  of  the 
gods  from  chaos,  and  the  majesty  of  Olympus  ar¬ 
ranging  the  celestial  hierarchy,  is  sublimely  extra¬ 
vagant.  The  picture  of  the  Muses  is  well  deline¬ 
ated;  but  Ovid  should  have  remembered  that  these 
infallible  divinities  were  always  of  one  mind. 

3d.] — I  read  Ovid’s  Fasti ,  /.  v.p.  620— 630.  He 
explains  the  origin  of  the  Floral  games  in  a  man¬ 
ner  less  dishonourable  for  his  religion.  It  is  not 
credible  that  any  people  should  have  erected  altars 
to  a  harlot.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  a  goddess,  in  whom  they  already 
believed,  by  the  dances  of  naked  girls.  All  the 
ceremonies  of  this  goddess  savoured  of  debauchery ; 
but  the  season  productive  of  flowers  too  naturally 
inspires  those  with  licentious  sentiments  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  courtesan  Flora.  Why  have 
recourse  to  fable  for  what  may  be  found  in  nature  ? 

I  read  Ovids  Fasti ,  L  v.  p .  630 — 643.  The 
poet’s  genius  ennobles  every  object;  even  nine 
black  beans  thrown  behind  the  back,  to  which  he 
gives  an  air  of  solemnity,  and  even  of  sublimity, 
lie  chiefly  employs  that  doubtful  and  faint  colour- 
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ing  which  renders  objects  more  terrible,  by  shew¬ 
ing  them  partially  and  confusedly;  silence,  ob¬ 
scurity,  the  shadow  which  follows  us  with  light 
steps,  and  which  we  dare  not  look  behind  us  to 
see;  all  these  touches  belong  to  that  kind  of  subli¬ 
mity  which  is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Burke.* 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger  must  have  been 
magnificent.  The  worship  of  the  Pagans  hyl  at 
least  more  consistency  than  that  of  the  Catholics. 
Mars  the  Avenger  punishes  the  murderers  of  a  great 
warrior,  his  descendant.  This  is  more  natural  than 
the  interference  of  an  apostle  or  hermit  in  wars 
and  victories;  and  wars  often  undertaken  merely 
for  worldly  interests.  • 

Feb.  6th.] — I  went  to  the  library  to  consult  the 
article  Flora  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary.  Lactantius 
too  well  imitates  the  fathers  of  his  age.  The  Floral 
games,  founded  A.  U.  C.  514,  first  celebrated  oc¬ 
casionally,  afterwards  rendered  annual  in  580,  by 
an  order  of  the  senate,  and  their  expense  defrayed 
by  money  levied  in  fines;  all  this  has  not  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  testamentary  arrangement  of  a 
courtesan. 

7tli.] — I  read  Ovid’s  Fasti \  l.  vi.  p.  648 — 
687,  the  Conclusion  of  the  book,  and  of  all  that 
part  of  the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  six  other  books,  which  completed  the  Roman 
calendar,  have  perished.  The  beginning  of  the 
sixth  book  is  beautiful.  The  dispute  of  the  three 
goddesses  is  more  pleasing,  because  borrowed  from 
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that  of  Paris  and  Mount  Ida.  Juno’s  speech  is  also 
cast  in  the  same  mould  with  that  in  the  first  book 
of  the  JEneid;  but  the  amiable  Hebe  expresses 
herself  with  those  graces  that  are  peculiar  to  Ovid. 

Feb.  8th.] — I  read  a  little  pamphlet  of  thirty- 
eight  pages,  by  John  James  Rousseau.  It  contains 
an  abstract  of  Plato’s  arguments  against  imitative 
poetry,  especially  the  drama.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  weakness  and  falseness  of  the  whole  first  part, 
which  treats  of  the  imperfection  of  imitation.  To¬ 
wards  the  conclusion,  his  reasonings  are  more  spe¬ 
cious.  I  acknowledge  that  the  theatre,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Athens,  sometimes  paints  its  heroes 
too  weak  and  too  much  alive  to  their  misfortunes. 
But  some  indulgence  must  be  granted  to  huma¬ 
nity,  which  groans  in  secret,  or  pours  its  grief  into 
the  bosom  of  a  friend.  The  spectators  are  indeed 
confidents  of  the  poet,  but  not  of  his  characters. 

9th.] — While  I  waited  for  the  sequel  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Raisonnee,  I  read  an  excellent  work 
on  the  Method  and  Choice  of  our  Studies ,  by  the 
Abbe  Fleury ;  Paris ,  1 753,  in  IQmo.  pp.  364.  The 
whole  breathes  a  spirit  of  truth  and  virtue,  together 
with  that  clearness  and  strength  of  reason,  and  that 
superior  good  sense,  which  is  more  uncommon  than 
wit,  and  almost  as  rare  as  genius.  The  author  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  priest;  but  this  fault  is 
perceived  by  those  only  who  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  He  begins  by  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  different  countries,  of  which  he  gives  us 
a  beautiful  picture.  That  of  the  Greeks  alone  was 
philosophical  and  national.  The  want  of  an  accu¬ 
rate 
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rate  education  among  the  Romans  was  supplied  by 
virtue  and  natural  good  sense.  The  studies  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  were  as  barbarous  as  them¬ 
selves.  To  ages  of  ignorance  succeeded  those  of 
the  pretended  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  Arabs 
and  scholastics.  The  humanists  of  the  fifteenth 
century  revived  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 
From  alt  these  united,  is  composed  that  chaos  of 
learning  taught  in  our  universities  and  colleges, 
alike  destitute  of  system,  order,  and  utility.  The 
Abbe  Fleury,  who  wishes  to  bring  down  science 
from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  proposes  a  plan 
equally  short  and  reasonable,  the  care  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  with  the  knowledge  of  economy 
and  laws.  A  Frenchman  justly  reckons  history 
and  politics  among  those  studies  which  are  rather 
curious  than  useful.  The  citizen  of  a  free  country 
regards  them  as  indispensable.  To  this  treatise 
the  Abb6  Fleury  has  added  a  Discourse  on  Plato • 
He  despises  both  his  physics  and  metaphysics;  but 
sets  the  highest  value  on  his  logic,  morals,  style, 
and  method. 

Feb.  10th.] — I  read  over  with  care  the  six  books 
of  Ovids  Fasti;  and  have  written  the  reflexions, 
which  occurred  to  me  in  the  perusal.  See  Vol. 
IV.  p.  354. 

11th.] — I  began  to  read  Mr.  Addison's  charm¬ 
ing  little  Treatise  on  ancient  Medals ,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Works,  London ,  1746".  I  read  p. 

1 — 113.  He  considers  the  different  advantages 

that  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  medals;  and 
dwells  on  the  striking  connexion  between  their 
o  g  4  reverses 
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reverses  and  the  descriptions-  of  Latin  poets.  In 
this  view,  he  examines  two  series  of  medals ;  the 
one  containing  allegorical  personages,  and  the 
other  enigmatic  symbols.  Each  class  furnishes 
him  with  twenty  examples.  The  passages  of  the 
poets  are  selected  with  taste ;  and  the  author’s  re¬ 
flexions  are  replete  with  judgment  and  sagacity. 
No  man  ever  benefited  more  than  Mr.  Addison  by 
the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  His  -works  have 
much  contributed  to  improve  the  English  language 
and  literature. 

Feb.  12th.] — I  finished  Addison' s  work,  Dialogues 
upon  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals;  p.  113 — 
367 :  besides  which,  the  plates  take  up  sixty-eight 
pages.  The  third  series  of  examples  contains  the 
representation  of  countries  on  medals :  it  is  curious. 
Mr.  Addison  has  a  third  dialogue,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
rallel  is  drawn  between  ancient  and  modern  medals; 
rather  flattering  for  the  ancients.  In  the  first  dia¬ 
logue,  the  author  sets  out  well ;  his  characters  are 
well  marked ;  and  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a  free 
conversation  among  polite  and  \ earned  friends; 
but  the  two  following  dialogues  might  as  well  have 
been  called  letters  or  essays.  Pope’s  epistle  is 
worthy  of  himself;  but  the  inscription  on  his  ima¬ 
ginary  medal  of  Craggs,  filling  six  verses,  would 
not  have  been  relished  by  Addison.*  It  is  a  bad 
compliment  to  a  didactic  work,  to  violate,  in  com¬ 
mending  it,  the  most  important  precept  which  it 
contains. 

*  V.  Dialog,  iii.  p.  154 — 156. 

I  began 
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I  began  Spanheim  s  noble  work  de  Prcestantia  et 
Usu  Numismatum,  in  two  volumes,  Ato.  Amsterdam . 
This  is  not  the  best  edition ;  but  I  make  use  of  it 
till  I  receive  that  of  London,  1708,  from  Geneva. 
I  read  the  Preface  and  Dissertation  I.  p.  1 — 49,  on 
the  beauty  and  entertainment  of  medallic  know¬ 
ledge  :  and  Dissertation  II.  p.  49—68,  on  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  it  may  afford  to  grammarians  in 
ascertaining  the  letters  and  orthography  of  ancient 
languages.  I  finished  some  reflexions  on  Ovid's 
Fasti.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  354. 

Feb.  13th.] — I  wrote  Some  remarks  concerning 
tlic  allegorical  personages  on  medals.  See  Vol.  V. 
p.  35. 

I  read  Spanheim ,  de  Usu  et  Prcestantia  Numis¬ 
matum,  Dissert.  II.  p.  68—93.  It  contains  the 
sequel  of  his  grammatical  observations.  They  are 
curious,  but  rather  dry.  Spanheim  forgets  his  po¬ 
liteness  in  refuting  Tristan.  The  latter's  mistake 
indeed  was  a  most  absurd  one. 

I  finished  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Raisomiee.  It  contains  Dr.  Middleton's  Treatise 
on  the  Homan  Senate.  The  question  concerning 
the  mode  of  entering  into  the  Roman  senate  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  capable  of  an  easy  answer.  The  nomi¬ 
nation  belonged  successively  to  the  kings,  consuls, 
and  censors.  But  as  they  always  named  the  ques- 
tors,  their  right  of  naming  gradually  became  of 
less  value  as  the  questors  became  more  numerous, 
and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  formality,  when  their 
liumber  became  sufficient  to  supply  that  of  the  se¬ 
nate. 
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liate. — History  of  Sweden,  by  Mr.  Dalin,  in  Swe¬ 
dish.  This  is  a  new  country.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  those  of 
Denmark,  stood  in  an  archipelago  of  little  islands 
intersected  by  canals  and  straits.  The  sea  retired, 
and  still  continues  to  retire,  the  space  of  fifty 
inches,  each  century.  It  is  thought  also  that  the 
ocean,  which  covered  a  far  greater  surface  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  opened  a 
communication  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  a  climate  milder  than  the  present, 
facilitated  the  emigrations  of  the  Scythians.  Their 
most  celebrated  colony  travelled  to  the  North  in 
the  year  of  J.  C.  100,  under  the  conduct  of  Odin, 
a  Scythian  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  This 
legislator  of  the  North  resided  atUpsal,  the  seat  of 
his  religion  and  empire.  His  successors,  both  kings 
and  priests,  were  masters  of  a  fine  country,  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  other  kings  of  the  nation.  They 
reigned  at  Upsal  till  A.  C.  870.  Their  family  was 
not  extinct  in  Norway  till  1060. 

Feb.  15th.] — I  read  Spanheim,  de  Prcestantia  et 
Usu  Numismatum,  Dissert.  II.  p.  93 — 112  :  and 
found  it  a  tiresome  declamation  on  the  morality 
and  policy  to  be  learned  from  medals ;  in  which 
the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce  all  the  tech¬ 
nical  medallic  terms.  Why;  does  he  justify  the 
senate  for  removing  the  only  check  that  remained 
on  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors?  They  praised 
them,  he  says,  to  shew  to  them  the  road  of  virtue 
and  glory.  This  excuse  was  good  in  the  first  year 
of  Domitian’s  reign ;  but  was  good  for  nothing  in 

the 
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the  fifteenth.  Besides,  what  new  praise  was  kept 
in  reserve  for.  Trajan  ? 

Feb.  lbth.] — I  read  Spanheim,  dePrcestantia  Nu- 
mismatum,  Dissert.  II.  p.  112 — 122.  He  describes 
the  advantages  which  natural  history  may  derive 
from  medals.  I  saw  with  pleasure  the  proof  of 
what  I  had  said  in  my  Essay  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Circus  and  Amphitheatre. 

I  finished  the  forty -first  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
thlque  Raisonnbe.  It  contains  Anson's  Voyage , 
first  and  second  Extract.  I  know  few  books  that 
are  more  amusing ;  but  the  hero  is  painted  in  too 
flattering  colours.  When  afterwards  raised  to  the 
first  employments  of  state,  he  was  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  his  renown.  One  praise  indeed 
belongs  to  him,  that  of  choosing  and  employing 
merit.  Brett,  Saunders,  Rodney,  and  Keppel  are 
among  those  whom  he  brought  forward  and  edu¬ 
cated. — Mr.  le  Moine's  Treatise  on  Miracles. 
Such  a  work  tends  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion 
which  it  endeavours  to  support.  How  ill  qualified 
are  we  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of 
angels !  Do  we  know  exactly  the  extent  of  those 
belonging  to  our  fellow-creatures? — Morals.  The 
enemies  of  Revelation  can  no  longer  be  accused  of 
hostility  to  natural  religion.  Poor  Toussaint  is 
now  the  editor  of  the  Brussels  Gazette.  Strange 
employment  for  a  philosopher ! — Penelope's  Web , 
or  Machiavel  Physician ,  by  Mr.  de  la  Meirie  :  a 
severe,  ingenious,  and  learned  satire  against  the 
faculty  in  Paris,  particularly  Astruc,  Sylva,  Chi¬ 
rac,  and  Winslow. 


Feb. 
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Feb.  17th.] — This  morning  was  lost,  except  that 
I  found  time  to  read  Spanheim,  de  Prcestantia  Nu - 
mismatum ,  Dissert.  III.  p.  \66 — 19b.  He  conti¬ 
nues  the  same  subject;  panthers,  serpents,  dol¬ 
phins.  The  part  respecting  serpents,  those  minis¬ 
ters  of  oracles,  and  tutelary  genii,  is  particularly 
curious.  - 

18th.] — In  the  evening  I  read  a  tale  in  verse, 
which  was  lent  to  me,  just  published  by  Voltaire. 
What  most  pleases  Women  f  Command.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  borrowed  from  Pope’s  Wife  of  Bath.  The 
narrative  is  rather  diffuse,  and  the  verses  have  not 
that  natural  ease  and  briskness  which  is  an  essential 
requisite.  I  borrowed  at  the  same  time  the  Pane - 
gyric  of  the  Duke  of  Sully ,  by  Mr.  Thomas  :  a 
performance  which  gained  the  prize  proposed  by 
the  French  Academy. 

19th.] — Instead  of  continuing  Spanheim,  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  Geographical  Collection  on  Italy ,  which 
I  wish  to  put  out  of  hand.  I  wrote  two  pages  and 
an  half  of  it,  on  Etruria. 

I  finished  Sully' s  Panegyric.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
great  orator.  What  strength  of  thought,  what 
rapidity  of  style !  He  has  the  soul  of  a  citizen, 
the  sense  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  pencil  of  a  great 
painter.  His  manner  is  that  of  Demosthenes,  but 
of  Demosthenes  who  has  sacrificed  to  the  graces. 
United  with  the  pomp  of  eloquence,  we  find  an 
accurate  detail  of  particulars,  which  are  never  mi¬ 
nute  when  they  are  well  chosen  and  well  expressed; 
and  that  historical  truth  which  always  embellishes 
the  panegyric  of  every  man  entitled  to  public 
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praise.  The  parallel  of  Sully  with  Colbert  is  not 
drawn  with  flattery,  scarcely  with  equity,  towards 
the  former.  Mr.  Thomas  dwells  too  long  on  the 
comparison  of  the  difficulties  which  these  two  mi¬ 
nisters  had  respectively  to  encounter.  The  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  League,  forty  years  of  civil  war,  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  independence  in  the  public  mind,  and 
eight  hundred  millions  of  debt ;  these  were  diffi¬ 
culties  incomparably  greater  than  the  caprices  of 
the  Fronde,  some  extortions  on  the  part  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarine,  a  nation  destitute  of  either  princi¬ 
ples  or  leaders  of  rebellion,  and  long  weary  of  do¬ 
mestic  disturbances.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  always 
remember  that  a  panegyric  ought  to  hold  the  mid¬ 
dle  place  between  a  history  and  a  funeral  oration. 
Perhaps  the  strength  and  sublimity  of  his  style, 
replete  with  images  as  bold  as  they  are  natural, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  compa¬ 
risons,  apostrophes,  and  all  those  figures,  which 
more  properly  belong  to  poetry.  I  am  certain  he 
would  have  done  well  to  omit  his  comparison  of 
Sully’s  operations  with  those  of  eternal  wisdom  ; 
a  species  of  false  sublime  which  can  only  tend  to 
degrade  both  the  compared  objects. 

Feb.  20th.] — I  wrote  a  page  and  a  half  of  my 
Geographical  Collection  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it. 

I  finished  the  forty-second  volume  of  the  Biblio - 
thhque  Raisotinee.  If  we  consider  only  Mr.  Ellis's 
V oyage  to  Hudson's  Bay ,  the  existence  of  a  north¬ 
west  passage  will  appear  very  doubtful.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Company  will  always  endeavour  to 

prevent 
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prevent  its  discovery. — An  Essay ,  by  Mr.  Des- 
landes,  on  the  Marine  of  the  Ancients.  The  an¬ 
cients  never  made  use  of  any  but  trireme  gallies, 
that  is,  vessels  with  three  tire  of  oars  of  different 
lengths.  The  quadriremes,  &c.  had  decks  above 
these  barns  of  oars,  provided  with  machines  of  war ; 
but  they  had  only  three  tire  of  oars. — Maclaurins 
Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries.  A 
work  admitfed  by  all  mathematicians.  I  hope  to 
be  able  at  some  future  time  to  bestow  on  it  en¬ 
lightened  approbation. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
Peru ,  by  Mr.  Boucher.  The  Cordilleras  form  the 
highest  chain  of  mountains  in  the  world.  The 
top  of  Chimboraco  is  3217  fathoms  above  the  sea : 
at  the  height  of  2400  the  snow  never  melts.  The 
province  of  Quito,  though  a  valley  in  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  is  the  highest  inhabited  country  known. 
Subsisting  monuments  still  attest  the  former  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Incas.  We  yet  behold  the  vestiges  of 
the  causeway  extending  400  leagues  from  Cusco 
to  Quito. — The  Harleian  Miscellany ,  vol.  vi.  con¬ 
tains  the  sequel  of  a  work  distinguished  by  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  sound  philosophy.  From  the  axiom  that  the 
Eternal  Being  is  all-sufficient  in  himself,  a  religion 
is  deduced,  free  from  superstition,  contradictions, 
and  eternal  punishments. — Travels  in  Turkey  and 
Persia,  by  Mr.  Otter :  curious,  but  dry. — The 
Happy  Life,  by  Mr.  de  la  Metrie  :  the  work  of  a 
fool,  whose  laughter  is  poisonous. — Remarks  on 
Bayles  Dictionary.  Intolerant  superstition  is 
more  dangerous  than  impiety. 

Feb.  24th.] — I  wrote  a  page  and  an  half  of  my 
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Geographical  Collection ,  on  the  subject  of  Umbria. 
I  begin  to  put  the  materials  in  order,  belonging 
to  each  region  of  Italy,  which  will  be  of  much  use 
to  me.  I  finished  the  forty-third  volume  of  the 
Bibliothlque  Raisonnee.  It  contains  Leibnizii  Pro - 
togea  :  a  posthumous  work  of  this  great  man,  on 
the  original  structure  of  the  earth.  Chaos  first 
reigned ;  a  conflagration  melted  the  mass ;  and 
different  substances  acquired  different  degrees  of 
hardness  from  fluid  water  to  vitrified  gems,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  they  were  in  cooling. — The 
History  of  the  Office  of  Stadtholder,  and  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  by  the  AbbJ  Raynal.  The 
pictures  which  he  draws  are  filled  with  pretty 
antitheses. — The  History  of  Jovian,  and  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  some  Works  of  Julian,  by  the  Abbi  de  la 
Bleterie :  admirable,  in  point  of  erudition,  taste, 
elegance,  and  I  will  add,  moderation.  Julian  was 
a  Pagan,  but  the  Abb6  hates  only  the  Jesuits. — 
The  Spirit  of  Laws.  What  occasion  was  there  to 
speak  of  it  here? — Lord  Bolingbroke' s  Patriot 
King.  This  lord  had  strength  and  elevation  of 
mind ;  but  he  was  a  sorry  philosopher. — Middle¬ 
ton's  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miracles,  8§c.  This 
man  was  endowed  with  penetration  and  accuracy. 
He  saw  where  his  principles  led ;  but  he  did  not 
think  proper  to.  draw  the  consequences. 

Feb.  26th.] — I  wrote  three  pages  of  my  Geogra¬ 
phical  Collection,  on  the  subject  of  Samnium.  I 
have  now  finished  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and 
a  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Marsi. 

27th.] — I  wrote  two  pages  of  the  chapter  Sam¬ 
nium 
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mum  iii  my  Geographical  Collection,  describing 
the  lake  Fucinus,  and  the  countries  of  the  Equi 
and  Peligni. 

I  also  read  Spanheim,  de  Usu  et  Prcestantia  Nu - 
mismatum,  Dissert.  III.  p.  196 — 245.  He  treats 
of  fabulous  animals,  the  sphinx,  hydra,  sirenes, 
the  birds  of  Stymphalus,  the  phoenix,  &c.  We 
may  perceive  that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  ro¬ 
mantic  as  it  was,  employed  itself  rather  in  embel¬ 
lishment  than  invention.  The  sphinx  was  origi¬ 
nally  an  Ethiopian  ape,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Thebais  chose  for  the  symbol  of  mystery,  and 
placed  at  the  gates  of  their  temples. 

Feb.  28th.]— I  read  in  Spanheim  only  Dissert. 
III.  p.  245 — 253.  He  treats  of  monsters  and 
hieroglyphics,  whose  names  are  unknown. 

I  finished  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Raisonn&e.  It  contains  Bowei' s  Lives  of 
the  Popes  ;  first  and  second  Extract.  The  begin¬ 
nings  of  Christian  Rome  are  at  least  as  obscure 
and  fabulous  as  those  of  the  Pagan.  The  author  is 
reproached  with  making  a  partial  and  ill-digested 
compilation  of  papal  biography.  He  is  a  rogue 
unmasked,  who  enjoyed,  for  twenty  years,  the 
favour  of  the  public,  because  he  had  quitted  a  sect 
to  which  he  still  secretly  adhered ;  and  because  he 
had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  inquisition  in  the 
town  of  Macerata,  where  an  inquisition  never  ex¬ 
isted. — The  free  Voice  of  a  Citizen .  When  a  king 
of  Poland  writes  on  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  the  trite  topics  of  a 
rhetorician,  or  the  speculative  dreams  of  a  pedant. 

—A 
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^A  Treatise  on  Systems ,  by  the  Abbe  Condillac  : 
judicious,  and  abounding  with  fine  thoughts ;  but 
the  Abb6  sometimes  confounds  theory  and  truths 
flowing  from  a  few  general  principles,  with  those 
practical  arts  which  require  talents  and  experience, 
and  which  from  their  nature  are  liable  to  great  un¬ 
certainty. — The  Toleration  of  the  Asiatics  :  truths 
common  and  important,  expressed  with  much 
boldness.— Th e  Art  of  hatching  Eggs,  See.  by  Mr. 
Reaumur.  That  proposed  is  sure  and  easy.  This 
author  will  make  me  in  love  with  natural  history. 
How  extraordinary  an  instinct  is  that  of  the 
chicken,  which  employs  itself  half  a  day  in  -the 
difliqcK  work  of  its  own  birth ! — Essay  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  by  Mr.  Maupertuis.  No;  you  are 
not  able  to  make  me  hate  life. 

The  Eloge  of  Mr.  Schultens.  This  learned  man 
preferred  the  Jews  too  much  to  the  Arabians. 

March  1st*]— I  read  Spanheim,  Dissert.  IV.  p.  253 
—265.  From  animals,  he  proceeds  to  plants,  and 
particularly  the  lotus,  with  which  the  Egyptian 
medals  often  crown  their  kings,  gods,  and  sacred 
animals. 

2d.] — I  read  Spanheim,  Dissert.  IV.  p.  2 65 — 310; 
He  still  treats  of  the  plants  represented  on 
medals.- 

I  finished  the  forty-fifth  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
thbque  Raisonnee.  It.eontains  Edmond's  Negotia¬ 
tions,  published  by  Dr.  Birch  :  curious,  in  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  character,  last  years,  and  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. — Memoirs  of  Brandeyburgh. 
They  arc  well  written ;  but  the  memoirs  of  the 

vol.  v.  n  h  author 
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author  himself — how  impatiently  do  I  expect 
them !—  Treatise  on  Ice,  by  Mr.  Mairan  :  judici¬ 
ous  and  profound.  I  perceived,  as  well  as  the 
journal-writer,  that  causes  ought  not  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  without  necessity ;  and  that  fire  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  without  the  subtile  matter. — Na¬ 
tural  History ,  by  Mr.  de  Buffon  :  a  great  painter, 
and  an  original  genius.  The  reviewer  endeavours 
to  defend  the  deluge ;  but  confesses  that  shells  are 
found  in  the  mountains  only  at  the  elevation  of  six 
hundred  feet. — A  Collection  of  Pieces  of  Eloquence 
of  the  French  Academy  :  vox  et  prasterea  nihil. — 
The  History  of  Sweden,  by  Mr.  Dalin,  in  Swedish , 
Vol.  ii.  Superstition  and  clerical  power  »*jched 
the  highest  pitch  in  Sweden.  At  the  time  of  their 
conversion,  the  Swedes  adopted  the  whole  papal 
system,  and  became  Christians  after  the  fashion  of 
the  twelfth  century.  They  could  not  plead  the 
authority  of  any  ancient  traditions ;  their  history 
furnished  them  not  with  any  argument  against  the 
Roman  faith,  and  their  ignorance  hindered  them 
from  seeking  such  arguments  in  the  history  of 
other  nations,  in  reason,  or  in  scripture. — Parallel 
of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  with  the  Egyptian 
Chronicles.  I  perceive  that  the  author,  the  Abb6 
Richer  du  Bouchet,  has  a  great  contempt  for  these 
marbles ;  and  that  he  is  deep  in  Manethon.  All 
his  discoveries  are  connected  with  a  general  system 
of  chronology,  which  he  does  not  explain,  I  do 
not  expect  much  from  it. 

March  3d.] — I  read  Spanheim,  Dissert.  IV.  p.  3 10 
— 340 ;  and  Dissert.  V.  p.  340—344.  He  con¬ 
cludes 
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eludes  the  article  of  plants ;  I  am  glad  of  it ;  they 
are  but  little  connected  with  medals  :  Spanheim 
was  not  a  botanist,  nor  do  I  wish  to  become  one. 
I  have  now  finished  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  work.  The  second  dissertation  is  dry,  but 
useful  :,  his  declamations  on  morals  and  politics 
might  be  reduced  to  ten  pages ;  and  from  the  two 
last  dissertations  I  would  select  only  a  few  facts, 
cleared  from  all  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

March  4th.] — I  read  Spanheim ,  Dissert.  V.  p.  344 
— 373.  This  part  is  replete  with  erudition,  and 
enters  into  many  curious  particulars  concerning 
the  horns  which  adorn  the  head  of  Ammon,  Juno, 
Bacchus,  Rivers,  Alexander,  and  his  successors. 

5th.] — I  glanced  over  the  New  Aretin.  Gross 
ignorance,  blackguard  buffoonery,  and  impertinent 
reasonings,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
novelty,  disgrace  this  wretched  performance,  which 
would  be  thrown  by  with  disgust,  did  it  not  attack 
religion  with  the  most  shocking  indecency. 

6th.] — I  finished  the  forty-sixth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Raisonnke.  It  contains  Suetonius,  by 
Oudendorp.  The  edition  is  good,  but  unnecessary 
after  that  of  Greevius.  Why  are  the  excellent 
commentaries  of  Torrentius  and  Casaubon  omitted? 
— Memoirs  of  Queen  Christina  :  a  curious  work, 
and  of  immense  industry. — Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Petersburgh.  All  the  institutions  of  the 
Russians  ought  to  be  well  contrived,  and  skilfully 
proportioned.  They  may  be  made  at  one  cast, 
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from  models  highly  improved  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours. — A  Netv  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary, 
by  Mr.  de  Chaufepie :  the  learning  and  accuracy  of 
liayle,  without  his  philosophy  and  genius. 

March  9  th.] — I  wrote  three  pages  and  an  half  of 
my  Geographical  Collection.  I  have  now  finished  the 
chapter  on  Samnium ,  by  a  complete  abridgment  of 
what  concerns  the  Sammies  and  the  Duchy  of  Be - 
neventum.  I  have. also  begun  the  chapter  on 
Apulia;  and  finished  the  first  division,  viz.  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Ilirpini. 

10th.] — I  wrote  nearly  four  pages  of  my  Geo¬ 
graphical  Collection  ;  containing  the  remainder  of 
Apulia.  There  is  a  pretty  extensive  article  on 
Tar  en  turn. 

I  finished  the  forty-seventh  volume  of  Biblio- 
theque  Raisonnee.  It  contains  Critical  Memoirs 
on  the  Swiss,  by  Mr.  de  Bochart ;  turning  on  the  Vain 
and  futile  science  of  etymology. — Wetsteins  New 
Testament.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  Egypt  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century. — Letters  on  Jubilees,  by  Mr. 
Le  Chais:  learned  and  philosophical. — Monogamy , 
by  Mr.  de  Premontval.  Why  should  religion  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  question  depending  on  calculation 
and  circumstances  ? — Defence  of  Christianity,  by 
Dr.  Stebbing.  lie  is  a  good  polemic,  but  embraces 
too  wide  a  field ;  the  outermost  works  should  be 
relinquished. — Moses  defended  against  Appian ,  by 
the  Abbe  Richer  du  Bouchet.  He  still  throws  an 
air  of  mystery  over  his  chronological  system.  I 
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speak  not  decidedly,  but  to  me  lie  appears  a  little 
of  a  visionary.  1.  He  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  as  he  would  of  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV.; 
shewing  too  much  confidence  and  certainty  on  a 
subject,  which  admits  only  of  probability  and  con¬ 
jecture.  2.  When  he  investigates  the  key  to  Ma- 
nethon’s  historical  fragment,  he  quits  the  road  of 
criticism,- but  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  knot 
can  be  unravelled  only  by  geometrical  analysis. 
Does  not  this  savour  of  madness?  3.  Esau  and 
Osiris !  Their  identity,  I  see,  is  the  foundation  of 
his  system.  How  easily  might  it  be  refuted !  No 
two  princes,  if  Osiris  was  really  a  prince,  had  ever 
less  resemblance. 

March  1 1th.] — I  wrote  two  pages  of  the  chapter 
on  Lucania  in  my  Geographical  Collection;  compre¬ 
hending  almost  the  whole  of  Lucania  properly  so 
called. 

12th.] — I  wrote  two  pages  on  the  chapter  of 
Lucania ,  comprehending  the  rest  of  proper  Luca¬ 
nia  and  a  part  of  Bruttium. 

13th.] — I  Avrote  only  three  quarters  of  a  page  of 
my  chapter  on  Lucania,  being  a  continuation  of 
Bruttium. 

14th.]— -I  read  a  new  work  by  Voltaire ;  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Toleration.  The  end  is  commendable ;  to 
awaken  in  the  soul  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
display  the  dreadful  consequences  of  superstition. 
But  in  point  of  execution  this  work  is  a  trifling 
collection  of  common-place  remarks,  in  which  the 
author  expatiates  rather  on  every  other  topic  than 
the  great  principles  belonging  to  his  subject.  I 
li  ii  3  am 
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am  diverted  with  his  false  and  contradictory  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  ancient  history.  This  history, 
he  says,  is  Idled  with  prodigies.  They  cannot  be 
true ;  therefore  ancient  history  consists  merely  of 
fables  and  conjectures.*  Again,  this  history  is 
filled  with  prodigies :  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
them;  therefore  the  principles  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  men,  were  quite  different  then  from  what  they 
are  at  present.!  He  calls  in  question  the  infamous 
debaucheries  of  Tiberius  in  the  island  of  Capreas. 
Yet  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  were  almost  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  that  prince.  I  perceive  not  any 
marks  of  hatred  in  their  works.  They  often  justify 
Tiberius,  and  distinguish  with  as  much  penetration 
as  honesty  the  different  stages  of  the  dissimulation, 
cruelty,  and  public  debaucheries  of  that  emperor. 
The  abominable  licentiousness  of  those  times  is 
well  known ;  and  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
Tiberius  should  refuse  nothing  to  his  appetites, 
when  he  had  the  unbounded  power  of  gratifying 
them  with  impunity,  especially  when  they  were 
concealed  by  his  retirement  from  the  public  eye, 
which  is  the  only  restraint  on  the  behaviour  of  a 
despot.  As  for  those  refinements  in  debauchery 
which  astonish  Voltaire,  it  is  precisely  in  an  old 
profligate  of  seventy  that  I  should  expect  to  mfeet 
with  them.J 

March  15th.] — I  finished  the  forty-eighth  volume 


*  Traite  sur  la  Tolerance,  c.  ix.  N.  c.  p.  71 — 75. 

+  Idem,  c.  xii.  p.  127 — 129. 

1  Idem,  c.  viii.  p.  59 — 63. 
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of  the  Bibliothbque  Raisonnie.  It  contains  the 
Discoveries  made  at  Herculaneum ,  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Venuti.  This  ancient  city,  which  deserved 
to  be  examined  more  accurately  and  faithfully, 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  seventy-three  feet 
under  many  successive  beds  of  earth  and  vitrified 
stone.  Herculaneum  was  but  an  obscure  place ; 
yet  it  was  adorned  by  a  theatre  three  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  raised  on  brick  pilasters,  covered 
with  a  beautiful  varnish,  and  ornamented  with 
cornices  of  marble. — Letters  on  Jubilees.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  theologians  between 
the  defilement  of  sin  and  its  punishment.  In  the 
church  of  the  Feuillans  at  Paris,  indulgences  may 
be  procured,  in  the  space  of  one  Lent,  for  150,000 
years. — Essay  on  Spirit.  This  work  of  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  contains  a  metaphysical  Arianism. — 
Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of  Usher.  The 
Abb6  Richer  again.  This  man  is  a  fool.  Where¬ 
fore  so  much  rage  against  the  Jews  and  Protestants 
in  treating  a  question  of  criticism  ?  He  rejects  the 
chronology  of  the  Jews,  because  it  came  from  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  and  is  approved  by  a  Protestant 
bishop. 

March  16th.] — I  wrote  a  page  of  the  chapter  of 
Lucania  in  my  Geographical  Collection;  it  is  the 
continuation  of  Bruttium. 

1 7th.] — I  wrote  a  page  and  an  half  of  my  chapter 
on  Lucania ,  concerning  Magna  Gracia :  after 
which  I  went  to  the  library  to  read  Freret’s  learned 
researches  on  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italy;  Me- 
n  H  4  moirs 
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moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Zettres,  ml.  a'viii, 
p.  72—114. 

March  18th.] — I  wrote  a  page  and  an  half  of  the 
chapter  entitled  “  Nations,”  in  my  Geographical 
Collection;  it  treats  of  the  first  communities  in 
Italy. 

19th.] — I  wrote  a  page  and  an  half  on  the 
chapter  “  Nations,”  concerning  the  first  commu¬ 
nities  in  Italy. 

I  finished  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the  Biblio - 
theque  Raisonnbe.  It  contains  Letters  on  the  Use 
of  the  Pronoun  Thou,  by  Mr.  Vernet:  I  am  iiir 
dined  to  think  both  thou  and  you  ought  to  be 
used. — Considerations  on  Morals ,  by  Mr.  Du  Clos. 
The  work  is  in  general  good  :  some  chapters  treatr 
ing  of  the  connexion  of  genius  with  character  are 
excellent.  Du  Clos,  before  he  was  secretary  of 
the  academy,  had  been  that  of  the  coffee-house; 
where  he  carefully  treasured  up  the  conversations 
of  men  of  wit. — The  Roman  History  of  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius,  by  Messrs.  Fabricius  and  Raimar  ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  edition.  Maupcrtuis  s  JVorks;  and  Appeal  to 
the  Public,  by  Mr.  Kenig .  In  his  own  works, 
Maupertuis  appears  only  as  an  extravagant  vision¬ 
ary,  whose  fame  rests  not  on  any  solid  basis.  In 
his  dispute  with  Kenig  he  is  a  cowardly  persecutor, 
who  employs  the  secular  arm  to  crush  one  of  his 
colleagues.— The  Spirit  of  Nations:  a  wretched 
imitation. — The  Treasury  of  Imperial  Medals,  by 
Morel,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Gori  and  Haver.-: 
camp:  what  riches! — IVetstcins  New  Testament , 
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In  a  dispute  which  the  Franciscans  had  with 
John  XXII.  they  first  gave  that  explanation  of  the 
Revelations,  which  makes  the  Pope  Antichrist. 
Numerous  swarms  of  those  monks  left  their 
convents,  -and  embraced  Luther’s  reformation. 
They  spread  this  Capuchin  notion  among  the  Pro¬ 
testants. 

March  20th.] — I  wrote  a  page  and  an  half  of  my 
Geographical  Collection,  which  finishes  the  chapter 
on  the  Nations  of  Italy. 

21st.] — I  wrote  four  pages  of  the  chapter  Cam¬ 
pania  in  my  Geographical  Collection.  They  treat 
of  the  Division  of  that  Country  andLatium  proper. 

I  finished  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Raisonnee.  It  contains,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Office  of  Sacrifcer.  The  Christian  clergy  have 
perhaps  succeeded  only  to  the  philosophers  and 
prophets,  who  taught  morality ;  and  not  to  the 
priests,  who  performed  sacrifices  and  other  parts  of 
the  ceremonial  law. — Scarron's  Works.  His  comic 
Romance  alone  will  live :  in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  the  wit  is  rather  in  the  style  than  in  the 
thought.  At  best,  it  results  from  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  his  character  and  situation. — St.  Clement's 
tzco  Epistles,  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Dissertation 
on  two  Epistles,  8$c.  Dr.  Lardner  disputes  Mr. 
Wetstein’s  discovery  of  this  monument  of  the  first 
Christians.  Suhjudice  Us  est.  St.  Clement’s  ideas 
on  celibacy  are  carried,  I  perceive,  to  great  extra¬ 
vagance.  But  even  they  are  natural  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  rising  and  persecuted  sect!  If  these 
epistles  are  authentic,  St.  John  must  have  written 
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his  Gospel  a  long  time  before  the  old  age  of 
Clement,  who  was  only  in  his  thirtieth  year  in 
A.  D.  60. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  always  at  hand 
some  book  containing  easy  and  interesting  produc¬ 
tions,  that  may  be  read  by  snatches,  at  moments 
which  v/ould  otherwise  be  lost.  Nothing  answers 
this  end  better  than  a  good  journal ;  which  title 
the  Bibliothbijue  Raisonnbe  certainly  merits.  It 
may  be  divided  however  into  two  parts,  of  nearly 
equal  extent,  but  of  completely  different  characters. 
The  first  part  is  adapted  to  the  taste  for  true  learn¬ 
ing  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
containing  a  great  deal  of  theology,  jurisprudence, 
and  Belles  Lcttres ;  erudition  drawn  from  the 
source,  and  mixed  with  sound  criticism.  The  spi¬ 
rit  of  religious  controversy  is  rather  too  prevalent ; 
and  we  are  disgusted  with  too  much  minuteness, 
or  provoked  at  too  much  asperity.  The  second 
part  of  the  journal  has  more  affinity  with  the  taste 
at  present ;  uniting  much  indifference  about  theo¬ 
logy,  with  superficiality  of  learning,  and  boldness 
in  philosophy ;  its  tone  is  dogmatical,  and  its 
style  more  broken  into  short  sentences  and  more 
metaphorical. 

March  22d.]— I  wrote  a  page  and  an  half  of  miy 
Geographical  Collection,  containing  A  Description 
of  the  Countries  of  the  Rutuli  and  Hernici ,  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  chapter  on  Campania. 

23d.]— I  wrote  near  three  pages  of  my  Geogra¬ 
phical  Collection,  on  the  countries  of  the  Volsci 
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and  Ausones,  comprehended  in  the  chapter  on 
Campania. 

March  24th.] — I  wrote  a  page  of  my  chapter  on 
Campania ,  which  is  the  beginning  of  Campania  pro¬ 
per. 

25th.] — I  wrote  about  three  pages,  finishing  the 
chapter  on  Campania ,  and  inserting  some  detached 
materials  into  other  chapters. 

26th.] — I  wrote  nearly  three  pages  of  my  chap¬ 
ter  on  Rome. 

27th.] — I  wrote  more  than  a  page  and  an  half  of 
my  chapter  on  Rome. 

28th.] — I  wrote  more  than  two  pages  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Rome. 

2pth.]—  I  wrote  two  pages  on  the  Itineraries 
and  high  Roads  of  the  Romans  :  and  stop  short  at 
present  with  a  rich  fund  of  ninety-two  folio  pages 
closely  written.  My  travels  in  Italy,  with  my  fu¬ 
ture  studies,  will  swell  this  collection  to  such  a 
magnitude,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  only  to 
arrange  . my  materials  to  have  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Italy. 

30th.] — I  resumed  the  perusal  of  Spanheim,  de 
Usu  et  Prcestantia  Numismatum  ;  of  wl^ich  I  read 
Dissert.  V.  p.  373 — 436.  He  treats  of  the  medals 
of  kings,  particularly  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  the  epithets  bestowed  on  them — friends  to  the 
Romans  or  Greeks  ;  victorious  ;  thunderers;  great 
kings ;  king  of  kings  ;  autocrator,  or  possessor  of 
independent  power ;  the  name  of  God  in  general ; 
and  the  particular  names  of  Bacchus,  of  God  the 
Saviour,  or  Soter ;  and  of  God  manifested  on  earth, 
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Epiphanes,  which  is  not  fully  translated  by  “  illus¬ 
trious.” — All  these  medals  are  Greek.  We  have 
not  any  other  medals  of  Barbarian  kings,  hut  those 
struck  by  the  Greek  cities  ifi  their  dominions. 

I  read  Piroris  Comedy,  Metromanie ,  which  there 
•was  an  intention  of  acting  at  Mon  Repos.  The 
versification  is  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  correct  and  well  expressed.  This  applies  to 
the  whole  scene  between  Mr.  Ballivau  and  Darnis. 
But  I  never  read  any  thing  worse  contrived  than 
the  plot.  There  is  much  confusion  in  that  part 
which  regards  the  lovers  Dorante  and  Lucile.  The 
part  of  Dam  is  is  diverting,  but  unnatural.  Where 
is  it  possible  to  find  a  poet  that  will  resign  a  rich 
and  handsome  mistress  for  another  that  has  no  ex¬ 
istence  but  in  Mercury?  What  an  extravagant 
attempt  is  it,  to  endeavour  to  render  the  character 
of  this  poet  at  once  heroical  and  ridiculous  !  Com¬ 
pare  together  his  scene  with  his  uncle  and  that 
•with  his  valet.  I  know  that  in  Moli&res  master¬ 
piece,  the  Misanthrope  is  at  once  ridiculous  and 
respectable.  But  this  happens  because  his  faults 
consist  in  virtues  carried  to  excess ;  which,  though 
ridiculous  in  their  effects,  are  respectable  in  their 
principle.  There  is  no  connexion  in  the  part  of 
Damis.  The  bad  poet  is  one  character ;  the  just 
and  generous  man  who  pardons  his  friend’s  faults, 
and  answers,  his  insults  only  by  good  offices,  is 
quite  a  different  one.  If  probability  is  not  violated, 
unity  at  least  is  not  maintained.  But  how  impro¬ 
bable  is  the  reception  which  Damis  gives  to  the 
last  declaration  of  Dorante.  His  transports  cannot 
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be  conceived  as  natural,  without  supposing  him 
domineered  by  the  Metromanie  in  its  utmost  force. 
Yet  he  receives  an  account  of  the  fall  of  his  tra¬ 
gedy  with  indifference,  calling  this  a  trifling  mat¬ 
ter.  Had  he  pardoned  Dorante  for  attempting  to 
put  him  to  death,  but  remained  inexorable  to  the 
crime  of  hissing  his  play,  the  character  would  have 
appeared  to  me  to  be  better  supported. 

March  31st.] — I  read  Spanheim,  Dissert.  V.  p. 
476—494 ;  and  Dissert.  VI.  p.  494— 553.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  consular  medals  ;  the  names  and  sur¬ 
names  of  the  Romans,  and  their  different  offices 
represented  on  medals.  I  expected  to  have  found 
more  novelty  in  this  part  of  his  work. 

I  went  to  the  library  to  read  Mr.  dc  la  Conda- 
mines  Journal  of  his'Tra'cels  in  Italy,  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1757,  p-  38  6 
— 411.  I  wras  pleased  to  find  the  heights  of  seve¬ 
ral  mountains  in  fathoms  measured  by  the  barome¬ 
ter.  They  are  as  follow' : 


Level  of  the  sea  -  -  -  -  -  - 

The  Rhone,  and  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Canigon  the  top  of 
the  Pyrenees 
Quito  in  Peru  '  - 
The  road  over  Mount  Cenis  - 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Cenis  - 
Pic  of  Tenerifte  -  -  -  - 

Mont  Blanc,  14  or  15  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  visible  at  6’0  leagues  off,  at  Langres 
Chiinboraco,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  and  perhaps  of  the  world 
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Mr.  de  la  Condamine  remarks,  that  in  the  Roman 
highways,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  never  placed 

in 
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in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  the  motion  of 
the  carriages  that  travelled  over  them;  and  that 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber  must  h^.ve  acquired  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height,  because  the  ancient  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  pantheon  is  overflowed  to  that  height 
every  winter.  The  emerald  of  Genoa  is  only  a 
piece  of  glass. 

April  1st.] — I  read  Spanheim ,  Dissert.  VI .  p. 
533—589;  and  Dissert.  VII.  p .  589—633.  He 
continues  the  chapter  concerning  offices,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  legates  and  proprastors,  whom  the 
emperors  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  “  Consular”  towards 
.the  time  of  the  Antonines.  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  medals  of  emperors  and  empresses.  I  have 
met  with  nothing  more  curious  than  the  article 
concerning  those  princesses.  I  should  not  be  a 
stranger  at  their  courts,  since  I  could  distinguish 
the  two  Faustinas  by  their  respective  head-dresses. 

2d.] — I  read  Spanheim ,  Dissert.  VII.  p.  633 
— 660.  Fie  continues  to  speak  of  women,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Cresars. 

3d.] — I  read  Spanheim,  Dissert.  VIII.  p.  660 — 
737-  This  part  is  very  curious  ;  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  titles,  which,  by  their  union, 
formed  the  imperial  authority :  Cresar,  Augustus, 
Imperator,  High  Priest,  Father  of  the  Country,  Pro- 
consul,  Tribune— all  these  taken  together  rendered 
the  emperors  far  greater  than  kings.  This  last 
title  was  also  given  to  them  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Domitian  by  Greek  historians  and  Latin  poets, 
though  those  princes  themselves  did  not  venture 

to 
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to  assume  it,  till  the  time  of  Constantine  and  the 
lower  empire,  when  all  republican  maxims  had 
been  effaced  from  the  minds  of  their  subjects. 

I  went  to  the  library  to  re-examine  Mr.  de  la 
Condamine’s  Journal,  which  I  had  read  too  hastily. 
I  met  with  the  two  following  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  height  of  mountains.  1 .  The  1460  fathoms 
given  for  the  altitude  of  Mount  Cenis  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  road,  but  to  a  station  far  more  ele¬ 
vated,  whiph  Mr.  de  la  Condamine  reached  with 
the  utmost  difficulty.  The  Pilgrim’s  Hospital  is 
five  hundred  fathoms  lower.  2.  Falio  de  Duillier 
made  the  Lake  of  Geneva  426  fathoms  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  Mont  Blanc  2000  fathoms 
higher :  in  all  2426  fathoms.  ,  But  of  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  calculation,  the  one  is  taken  too  high, 
and  the  other  too  low.  Mr.  de  Cheseaux,  mea¬ 
suring  a  larger  base,  found  Mont  Blanc  to  be 
2250  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  lake  ;  but  the 
height  given  to  the  lake  above  the  sea,  corrected 
by  barometrical  observations  at  Geneva,  Turin,  and 
Genoa,  appears  to  be  only  188,  instead  of  426  fa¬ 
thoms  :  so  that  the  true  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
2438  fathoms.  Mr.  de  la  Condamine  thus  rectifies, 
in  the  History  of  the  Academy,  the  notions  which 
he  had  not  sufficiently  examined  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  journal. 

April  4th.] — I  read  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numisma- 
tu?n,  Dissert.  VIII.  p.  737 — 757-  After  discuss¬ 
ing  the  honorary  titles  of  princes,  he  proceeds  to 
the  medals  called  the  Spintrice  of  Tiberius:  he  be¬ 
lieves  them  to  have  been  pieces  of  money  that 
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were  scattered  among  the  common  people  at  th<? 
obscene  games  of  Flora.  He  then  treats  of  colo¬ 
nies;  sacred,  free,  and  independent  cities;  the 
bounties  of  the  emperors;  the  ve/iiculatio  Italics ; 
the  arrear  of  imposts ;  the  whole  forming  a  classic 
book  on  the  subject  of  medals. 

I  finished  Bayle  s  General  Criticism  on  Maim - 
bourgs  History  of  Calvinism ;  in  \SLmo.  Villa 
Franca,  1684,  third  edition.  The  fashion  of  the 
age  made  the  philosopher  Bayle  enter  the  lists  of 
controversy;  into  which  he  brought  with  him  a 
measure  of  knowledge,  precision,  and  candour,  as 
well  as  entertainment,  seldom  exhibited  there.  In 
his  reasonings  concerning  infallibility,  and  the 
rights  of  an  erroneous  conscience,  you  see  the  ac¬ 
curate  and  enlightened  dialectician;  but  he  is 
rather  too  diffuse.  No  man  was  ever  better  qua¬ 
lified  than  Bayle  for  assuming  the  character 'of  his 
adversary,  shewing  his  system  in  a  new  garb,  and 
for  availing  himself  of  all  places  open  to  assault; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
sceptical  philosophy.  His  chapters  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  clergy  are  full  of  pleasantry,  learning, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature;  and  his  two  let¬ 
ters  on  the  love  of  parents  towards  their  children, 
and  on  jealousy,  contain  a  profound  philosophy ; 
in  which  he  unfolds  a  chain  of  prejudices  con¬ 
nected  with  our  existence,  necessary  for  our  hap¬ 
piness,  and  intended  by  the  Supreme  Being  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  reason  too  exalted  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  too  weak  to  be  a  principle  of 
✓  action. 
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action.  The. new  letters  appear  to  me  far  superior 
to  the  two  first  volumes. 

April  5th.] — I  read  only  the  ninth  Dissert,  of 
Spanheim ,  p.  813 — 834.  He  treats  of  kings  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Romans. 

7th.]— I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  library, 
reading  very  extensive  articles  in  the  second  part 
of  the  third  volume  of  Monf ancons  Explanation  of 
Antiquities.  He  treats  of  the  theatres  and  amphi¬ 
theatres  of  the  Romans. 

9th.]— I  read  a  considerable  part  of  Keysler , 
in  order  to  extract  from  him  whatever  might  be 
useful  in  my  travels  in  Italy;  on  which  I  set  out 
in  a  few  days  with  Guise.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  Keysler;  his  work  is  useful,  curious,  [and 
learned  without  affectation.  When  I  consider 
how  well  he  examined  Italy  in  nine  months,  .1  am 
sensible  that  time  is  long,  when  we  know  how  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it. 

10th.]— I  read  Spanheim ,  Dissert.  IX.  p.  834— 
860.  He  treats  of  the  victories  of  the  emperors, 
their  public  works,  and  the  speeches  which  they 
only  had  a  right  to  make  to  the  soldiers.  The 
heads  of  accusation  against  Metius  Volusianus 
were  not  so  ridiculous  according  to  Roman,  as 
they  would  be  according  to  modern  manners. 
Montesquieu  and  Spanheim  think  alike  on  this 
subject;  the  suggestions  of  genius  are  confirmed 
by  erudition. 

1 1  th.]— I  read  Spanheim ,  Dissert.  IX.  p.  860— 
914;  which  concludes  the  work.  He  treats  of  the 
assistance  which  chronology  and  geography  may 

vol.  v.  i  i  derive 
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derive  from  medals.  Mr.  d’Alembert’s  ignorance 
on  this  subject  is  pardonable. 

April  12th.]— I  re-examined  Spanlieim’s  work 
which  is  a  real  treasury  of  medallic  erudition,  a 
classic  book  on  this  science. 

J4th.]—  I  read  hastily  Vaillant’s  book  on  the 
medals  of  colonies,  with  a  reference  to  the  article 
of  Julius  Csesar.  I  much  wish  that  I  had  time  to 
examine  it  more  deeply. 

1 6  th.]— I  found  leisure,  amidst  multiplied  occu¬ 
pations,  to  read  Vaillantdown  to  the  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius.  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  the  cabinets  in 
which  his  medals' are  to  be  found. 

Genoa,  June  lltli.] — I  have  done  nothing  in 
the  way  of  study  but  read  the  first  seven  epistles 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace;  a  delightful  philoso¬ 
pher  and  an  excellent  poet.  At  leisure  moments 
I  translated  into  English  some  parts  of  my  Col¬ 
lection,  which  suggested  to  me  various  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  the  different  idioms  of  the  two 
languages,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  writing  in 
both,  without  injuring  the  purity  of  either.  One 
morning  I  gave  way  to  reflexions  which  had  often 
occurred  to  me,  on  ancient  coins;  and  was  so  well 
disposed  for  diligence,  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  books,  I  might  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  subject.  I  believe  that  the  pound  Troy  was 
the  ancient  Roman  pound.  Until  more  accurate 
researches  are  made,  which  however  have  hitherto 
been  neglected,  I  would  propose  the  following 
table.  The  denarius  should  be  ascertained  by  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  estimate  of  Greaves 
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and  Arbuthntit,  and  the  conclusion  resulting  from 
the  Farnese  Congius;  deducting  a  sixth  part  for 
alloy. 

The  Roman  denarius,  or  Greek  drachma,  will 
make  7;§  English  pence,  about  14  French  sous. 

The  Attic  talent  187/.  10s.;  about  4280  French 
livres. 

The  sestertium,  or  great  sesterce ,  7 /.  lbs.  §d*  or 
1 80  French  livres. 

Florence,  June  24th.] — All  the  English  dined  at 
Sir  Horace  Mann’s.  I  have  already  mentioned 
their  names,  except  that  of  Consul  Dick,  who  is 
come  from  Leghorn  with  his  wife  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  against  the  festival  of  St.  Peter.  The  knight 
gave  us  an  excellent  dinner,  but  it  was  not  very 
lively.  *********  engrossed  the  conversation 
and  talked  poetry,  politics,  and  chemistry  with  an 
astonishing  volubility.  This  man  is  certainly  not 
without  genius  or  knowledge;  but  his  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  his  affectation,  and  an  eccentricity,  border¬ 
ing  on  folly,  render  him  very  unpleasing.  He 
associates  but  little  with  the  other  English. 

25th.] — I  procured  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Gori's 
Symbolce  Florentines ,  in  order  to  read  Mr.  Mura- 
tori’s  dissertation  on  the  brazen  table  found  near 
Velleia,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  an  accurate 
plate  of  the  table  itself.  See  Symbolce ,  Vol.  -V. 
p.  1—56,  and  seven  sheets  for  the  table  itself. 
It  is  written  with  as  much  precision  and  per¬ 
spicuity  as  learning.  Mr.  Muratori  is  not  a 
mere  antiquary.  He  proves  clearly  that  Trajan 
i  i  2  first 
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first  instituted  the  Pneri  Aliment  aril  in  Italy, 
A.  D.  103;  and  that  this  institution  was  supported 
by  his  successors  to  the  time  of  Pertinax,  who  en¬ 
tirely  abolished  it.  He  thinks  that  this  inscription, 
far  longer  than  any  other,  may  throw  much  light 
on  the  history,  geography,  and  economy  of  that 
age.  I  quite  agree  with  him;  but,  after  maturely 
considering  the  inscription,  do  not  think  that  he 
has  seen  all  the  consequences  which  ought  to  be* 
drawn  from  it. 

July  2d.]— I  carefully  re-examined  Muratori’s 
dissertation.  I  take  the  trouble  of  extracting  from 
the  bronze  table  the  rents  which  a  vast  number  of 
citizens  of  Velleia  covenanted  to  pay,  and  the  funds 
from  which  they  were  to  raise  them.  The  task  is 
dry  and  unpleasant;  but,  before  building  an  edi¬ 
fice,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation;  there 
must  be  bricklayers  as  well  as  architects.  I  hope 
to  benefit  by  this  enumeration. 

4th.]—I  finished  the  volume  of  Statues,  with 
Gori’s  observations. 

7  th.]— We  were  forced  to  dine  with  ********* 
who  courts  us  as  assiduously  as  we  avoid  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  repast  he  amused  us  much  by  his  airs. of 
greatness,  and  his  ideas  of  economy,  which  are 
extravagant  to  a  degree.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
gasconade  in  them,  I  know,  but  he  certainly  rea¬ 
lises  them  in  some  measure.  He  has  much  vanity 
and  ambition,  and  endeavours  to  unite  the  two 
characters  of  philosopher  and  voluptuary.  I  do 
not  think  he  professes  the  least  taste  for  the  arts  or 
antiquities  which  attract  so  many  travellers.  Ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  him,  a  person  may  see  Rome'  in  twenty 
days.  This  trait  is  enough  for  me. 

July  25th.] — Lord  Palmerston,  \\;hom  we  saw 
at  Lausanne,  is  arrivedhere  from  Padua.  He  has 
completed  his  travels,  and  I  think  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Sir  Horace  Mann  took  us  to  his  house  to 
dinner.  After  dinner  there  was  a  boat-race  on  the 
Arno,  which  we,  and  the  rest  of  the  English,  saw 
from  the  windows  of  our  apartment.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  (there  are  so  many  of  |  them)  of  which 
the  description  may  be  better  titan  the  reality. 
The  boats  were  so  little  ornamented,  and  the  race 
so  short,  that  we  merely  saw  that  the  Florentines 
have  some  idea  of  public  spectacle^,  but  know  not 
how  to  execute  them.  We  passed!  the  evening  in 
an  assembly  at  the  Countess  Accai-oli’s. 

August  23d.] — The  two  Damem  dined  with  us. 
They  are  really  good  young  men;  ’and  though  ex¬ 
tremely  wild,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  abilities  and 
good  sense.  The  youngest  was  in  the  Guards, 
which  he  left,  because  Lord  Ty  raw  ley  liad  refused 
him  permission  to  travel.  I  suspecft  that  there  was 
some  political  motive  for  this.  t 

26th.]—*  **.******  is  returned  from  his  tour. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Lucca  i  by  his  declared 
contempt  of  the  city  and  the  stale,  by  his  mis¬ 
placed  hauteur,  and  by  his  many  ^sarcasms.  The 
republic,  which  has  always  prided ;  itself  on  its  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  English,  adopted  ,with  regret  the 
resolution  of  making  him  quit  Luc(  :a,  which  it  com¬ 
municated  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  Vt  hen  this  was  in¬ 
timated  to*  *  *  *  *.*  *  **he  requested  leave  to  see  an 
i  i  3  Opera, 
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Opera,  and  to  obtain  it,  made  very  unseasonable 
submissions.  An  officer  of  the  Guards  attended 
him  all  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  conducted  him 
to  the  theatre  without  his  sword.  He  departed 
the  next  da)7.  Must  this  madman  always  be  get¬ 
ting  into  scrapes?  He  has  made  himself  many  ene*. 
mies;  what  will  he  do  in  England? 

Sept.  2d.] — I  have  begun  to  form  an  inclination. 
It  is  for  a  certain  Madame  Gianni,  a  princess  if  you, 
please,  since  she  is  a  Medici  by  birth,  and  whose 
branch  ought  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  on  the  extinction  of  that  of  Cosmo  I.  if 
violence  had  permitted  them  to  claim  the  consti-. 
tution  of  Charlefs  V. 
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Camp,  near  Winchester,  2fth  July,  1761. 

HINTS  OF  SOME  SUBJECTS  FOR 
HISTORY. 

I  would  despise  an  author  regardless  of  the 
benefit  of  his  readers :  I  would  admire  him  who, 
solely  attentive  to  this  benefit,  should  be  totally 
indifferent  to  his  own  fame.  I  stand  in  neither  of 
these  predicaments.  My  own  inclination  as  well 
as  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  have  made  me  de¬ 
cide  in  favour  of  history.  Convinced  of  its  merit, 
my  reason  cannot  blush  at  the  choice.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Am  I  worthy  of  pursuing  a  walk  of 
literature,  which  Tacitus  thought  worthy  of  him, 
and  of  which  Pliny  doubted  whether  he  was  him¬ 
self  worthy  ?*  The  part  of  an  historian  is  as  ho¬ 
nourable  as  that  of  a  mere  chronicler  or  compiler 
of  gazettes  is  contemptible.  For  which  task  I  am 
fit,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  until  I  have  tried  my 
strength ;  and  to  make  the  experiment,  I  ought 
soon  to  choose  some  subject  of  history,  which  may 
do  me  credit,  if  well  treated ;  and  whose  import¬ 
ance,  even  though  my  work  should  be  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  may  console  me  for  employing  too  much  time 
in  a  species  of  composition  for  which  I  was  not 
well  qualified.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  review 
some  subjects  for  history ;  to  indicate  their  ad  van- 

*  Vide  Plin.  Secund.  Epist.  Lib.  v.  Ep.  viiSL 
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tages  and  defects ;  and  to  point  out  that  subject 
which  I  may  think  fit  to  prefer. 

The  history  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  his 
i.  of  Eng-  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  is  alluring  by  the 
sade  against  marvellous.  A  king  of  England  fighting'  at  the 
eens?ara'  head  of  an  allied  army  of  English  and  French 
under  the  walls  of  Ascalon !  There  are  good  ma¬ 
terial?  for  executing  such  an  undertaking.  With¬ 
out  speaking  of  the  general  chronicles,  we  know 
two  contemporary  and  accurate  historians;  and 
what  is  of  great  importance  to  a  lover  of  the  truth, 
the  one  a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  Mahomedan ; 

T  mean  William  of  Tyre,  and  the  Arabian,  whose 
history  of  Saladin  is  translated  by  Mr.  Schultens.  7 
T wo  monkish  authors,  at  least,  have  left  particular 
descriptions  of  this  crusade ;  and  two  other  monks 
have  celebrated  it  in  historical  poems.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  Richard  was  a  fit  hero  only  for 
monks.  With  the  ferocity  of  a  gladiator,  he  united 
the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant;  and  both  were  unsuccess¬ 
fully  employed  in  a  cause  where  superstition  si¬ 
lenced  religion,  justice,  and  policy;  and  against 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  in  history. 
How  little  are  we  interested  in  the  exploits  of 
Richard  !  Besides,  this  transaction  is  too  remote, 
and  too  deeply  buried  in  the  darkness  of  the  mid-* 
die  ages,  to  attract  much  notice  at  present. 
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There  is  some  philosophical  amusement  in 
tracing  the  birth  and  progress  of  error.  Till  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  two  Dionysii 
of  Athens,  and  of  Paris,  however  adorned  with 
imaginary  trophies,  were  carefully  distinguished 
from  each  other,  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin 
churches.  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis,  the  son  of 
Charlemagne,  about  the  year  824,  Hilduia,  abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  resolved  to  confound  them,  and  to 
dignify  the  Gallican  church,  by  assigning  its  ori¬ 
gin,  not  to  an  obscure  bishop  of  the  third  century, 
but  to  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  mission  from  the  Apostles  themselves. 
As  the  genuine  writers  of  antiquity  refused  to 
countenance  this  opinion,  Hilduia,  though  he 
sometimes  quoted  and  corrupted  them,  found  it 
necessary  to  create  the  works  of  Aristarchus,  of 
Visbius,  & c.  which  existed  only  in  his  fancy,  or, 
at  the  most,  in  the  suspicious  archives  of  his  con-: 
vent.  The  zeal  and  correspondence  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  monks  spread  the  tale  as  far  as  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  It  was  published  by  Anastasius 
in  the  Latin,  and  by  Methodius  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  From  the  east,  it  was  reverberated  back 
into  France  with  such  an  increase  of  sound,  it  was 
so  grateful  to  the  ear  of  national  vanity,  that  as 
early  as  the  year  87b,  the  famous  Hincmar,  Arch¬ 
bishop 
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bishop  of  Rheims,  could  scarcely  persuade  himself 
that  there  still  existed  any  remains  of  incredulity. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  Sirmond  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  indefatigable  Launoy,  ventured  to  restore 
the  long-lost  distinction  of  the  two  Dionysii;  and 
the  bigots,  after  some  struggle,  were  reduced  to 
silence.  See  Varia  de  duobus  Dionysiis  Opuscula, 
in  8 vo.  Paris,*  1660. 

The  two  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  le¬ 
gend  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  his  gradual 
transformations  from  a  heretic  to  a  saint,  and  from 
a  saint  to  a  knight-errant.  1 .  It  clearly  appears 
from  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  lxxvi.)  that  some  persons 
revered  George  as  a  martyr,  because  he  had  been 
massacred  by  the  fury  of  the  Pagans.  But  as 
Epiphanius  observes,  with  truth,  that  his  vices,  not 
his  faith,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death;  the 
Arians  disguised  the  object  of  their  veneration  by 
changing  the  time  and  place  of  his  martyrdom, 
stigmatised  his  adversary  Athanasius  under  the 
title  of  Athanasius  the  Magician,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  Catholic  church,  they  brought  with 
them  a  new  saint  of  whose  real  character  they  had 
insensibly  lost  the  remembrance.  At  first,  he  was 
received  with  coldness  and  distrust;  and  in  the 
year  494,  the  Council  of  Rome,  held  under  Pope 
Gelasius,  mentions  his  acts  as  composed  by  the 
heretics,  and  his  person  as  better  known  to  God 
than  to  men.  But  in  the  succeeding  century  his 
glory  broke  out  with  sudden  lustre,  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west.  See  the  contemporary  tes¬ 
timonies 
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timonies  of  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  1.  iii);  of  Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus  (1.  ii.  carm.  13);  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  (de  Gloria  Martyrum,  1.  i.  c.  101);  and  of 
Gregory  of  Rome  (in  Libro  Sacrament.)  New 
legends  were  invented  by  the  lively  fancy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  described  the  stupendous  miracles 
and  sufferings  of  the  great  martyr :  and  from 
Lydda  in  Palestine,  (see  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  7 .  Wil¬ 
helm.  Tyr.  1.  8.  (22),)  the  supposed  place  of  his  bu¬ 
rial,  devout  pilgrims  transported  the  suspicious 
relics  which  adorned  the  temples  erected  to  his  ho¬ 
nour  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  2. 
The  genius  of  chivalry  and  romance  mistook  the 
symbolical  representations  which  were  common  to 
St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  several  other 
saints,  the  dragon  painted  under  their  feet  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  devil,  whom  the  martyr  transpierced 
with  the  spiritual  lance  of  faith,  and  thus  delivered 
the  church,  described  under  the  figure  of  a  woman. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  dragon,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  eastern  romance,  was  considered  as  a  real 
monster  slain  near  the  city  of  Silena,  in  Libya,  by  the 
Christian  hero,  who  (like  another  Perseus)  delivered 
from  his  fury  a  beautiful  and  royal  damsel  named 
St.  Margaret.  In  the  great  battle  of  Antioch,  St. 
George  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  at  the 
head  of  an  innumerable  host,  whose  shields,  ban¬ 
ners,  &c.  were  perfectly  white :  and  the  truth  of 
this  prodigy,  so  analagous  to  his  character,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses.  (Ro¬ 
bert.  Hist.  Hierosolym.  1.  v.  etvii.  Petrus  Tude- 
brod.  ap.  Duchesne,  tom.  iv.).  The  name  of-  St. 
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George,  who  on  other  occasions,  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  is  said  to  have  lent  a  similar  aid,  was  invoked 
by  princes  and  warriors  as  that  of  their  peculiar 
patron.  Cities  and  kingdoms,  Malta,  Genoa,  Bar¬ 
celona,  Valencia,  Arragon,  England,  &c.  adopted 
him  as  their  tutelary  saint;  and  even  the  Turks 
have  vied  with  the  Christians  in  celebrating  the 
martial  prowess  of  their  celestial  enemy,  whom 
they  style  the  knight  of  the  white  horse.  (Cotobii. 
in  Itinerar.  Cantacuzen  in  Apol.  iii.  contra  Maha- 
metanos.)  An  ample  collection  of  whatever  relates 
to  St.  George  may  be  found  in  the  Bollandists.  Ac¬ 
ta  Sanctorum,  mens.  April.  Jan.  iii.  p.  100 — 163. 
The  first  who  discovered  the  Arian  persecutor' un¬ 
der  the  mask  of  sanctity  was  Isaac  Pontanus  de 
Rebus  Amstelod.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  and  although  Father 
Papebroch  (Acta  S.  S.  Boll.  p.  112.)  is  extremely 
angry  with  him,  the  more  candid  Abb6  de  Lon- 
guerne  (Longue wand)  embraces  the  opinion  of 
Pontanus  with  pleasure,  and  assurance.  Perhaps 
our  knights  of  the  garter  would  be  somewhat 
astonished  at  reading  this  short  history  of  their 
patron. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  quote,  or  even  to  refute 
the  recent  forgeries  of  Flavius  Dexter,  Marcus 
Maximus,  Julian  Peter,  or  .Liutprand,  by  which 
the  Spaniards  have  endeavoured  to  support  their 
favourite  tradition,  that  they  received  the  Gospel 
from  the  Apostle  St.  James,  in  the  fifteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  his 
own  martyrdom.  If  we  except  the  ambiguous 
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passage  of  St.  Jerome,  (Comment,  ad  Isaiam,  c.  38. 
42.)  the  earliest  testimonies  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  are  those  of  two  Spanish  bishops,  Isidore  of 
Seville  and  Julian  of  Toledo,  who  both  flourished 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  ancient  liturgy, 
which  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  acquired  the 
title  of  Mozarabic,  St.  James  is  celebrated  as  the 
Apostle  of  Spain.  His  pretensions  were  peaceably 
admitted  into  the  offices  of  most  of  the  Latin 
churches,  and  when  with  the  other  arts,  the  art  of 
criticism  was  restored,  he  could  already  boast  an 
uninterrupted  possession  of  900  years.  When  the 
Roman  Breviary  was  corrected  under  Clement 
VIII.  a  serious  attention  was  paid  to  the  doubts  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
mission  of  St.  James  into  Spain  was  exchanged 
for  the  qualified  expression  of  “  mox  Hispaniam 
adiisse,  et  aliquos  discipulos  ad  fidem  convertisse 
ecelesiarum  illius  provincice  traditio  est.”  This 
national  disgrace  was  obliterated  in  the  year  1635, 
after  forty  years  negoeiation  ;  but  by  the  anxious 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  the  new  form  was 
composed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  St.  Peter  from  the  interference  of  any 
other  Apostle  in  the  West.  From  that  time  the 
Spaniards  have  triumphed;  the  French  critics 
Noel,  Alexandre,  and  Tillemont,  have  been  obliged 
to  offer  their  difficulties  with  diffidence  and  re¬ 
spect;  and  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  them  stig¬ 
matised  as  free-thinkers  by  the  Bollandists.  Acta 
Sanctorum,  mens.  Julii,  tom.  vi.  p.  69 — 114. 


About 
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About  the  year  814,  one  hundred  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  Theodeorier,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Iria  Flavia,  in  Gallicia,  guided  by  some 
nocturnal  and  preternatural  lights,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  in  the  adjacent  forest  of  Com* 
postella,  an  ancient  tomb  overgrown  with  brambles, 
which  contained  the  body  of  the  patron  and  Apos¬ 
tle  of  Spain.  A  rude  and  hasty  chapel,  suitable 
to  the  poverty  of  the  Christians,  was  immediately 
built  by  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  King  of  Leon ;  and 
in  the  year  876',  his  successor  Alphonso  the  Third 
erected  on  that  spot  a  temple  more  worthy  of  the 
majesty  of  the  saint.  By  the  verses  of  Walafridus 
Strabo,  (Camis.  Antiq.  Lecteon.  tom.  vi.  p.  661.) 
who  died  in  849?  and  by  the  martyrologies  of 
Ado  and  Usward,  it  is  evident  that  before  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  tomb  of  St.  James  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe;  nor  Avas  it  difficult 
to  frame  a  legend  which  accounted  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  his  body  from  the  country  where  he 
had  suffered  martyrdom  to  the  country  where  he 
had  preached  the  Gospel.  .The  solitude  of  Com- 
postella  was  insensibly  changed  into  a  flourishing 
city,  which  acquired  the  episcopal  and  even  the 
metropolitan  honours  of  the  deserted  sees  of  Iria 
Flavia,  and  Merida.  During  the  tenth  and  the 
succeeding  centuries,  the  Spaniards,  the  French, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Flemings,  resorted  in  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella; 
and  such  was  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  that  quar¬ 
rels,  and  even  murders,  very  frequently  happened 
while  the  several  nations  contended  for  the  privi¬ 
lege 
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lege  of  watching  before  the  altar.  (Innocent.  III. 
Epistol.  Edit.  Baluz.  1.  x.  p.  43.)  On  this  new 
theatre  the  Apostle  of  Spain  soon  displayed  his 
miraculous  powers  for  the  relief  of  his  friends  and 
the  punishment  of  his  enemies.  The  former  ex¬ 
perienced  his  aid  in  the  most  imminent  dangers 
and  the  most  desperate  diseases;  and  the  Arabian 
general  Almanzar,  who  had  dared  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  Compostella,  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army  by  the  effects  of  the  dysentery  (Sampirus 
Asturicensis,  in  Edit.  Sandoonl.  p.  70.  Roderic 
Toletan.  1.  v.  c.  lb.)  In  the  wars  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Moors,  it  was  impossible  that 
St.  James  could  remain  an  indifferent  spectator; 
and  the  Spanish  soldiers,  particularly  the  military 
order  which  under  his  patronage  was  founded  in 
the  12th  century,  devoutly  invoked  his  aid  as  that 
of  a  good  and  valiant  knight strange  as  that  title 
might  appear  for  a  Saint  who  had  probably  never 
been  on  horseback  in  his  life,  (see  Monachus  Silien- 
sis  apud  Francisc.  de  Berganza  Antiquit.  Hispan. 

,  p.  543.)  it  was  soon  justified  by  nocturnal  visions, 
which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
belief  of  a  more  public  and  visible  apparition.  At 
first  it  seems  probable  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  celebrating  the  miraculous  aid 
which  he  had  given  to  their  ancestors,  and  we 
may  observe  that  his  exploits  in  the  battle  of 
Clavigium  so  pompously  described  by  Mariana 
(l.'vii.  c.  13)  and  Roderic  of  Toledo  (1.  iv.  c.  13) 
are  unnoticed  by  the  more  ancient  writers.  But 
as  the  habits  of  faith  were  insensibly  confirmed  by 
[  '  time, 
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time,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  credibility,  the  war* 
riors  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  could 
persuade  themselves  and  their  contemporaries  that, 
with  their  own  eyes,  they  had  seen  their  heroic 
apostle,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  them 
to  battle  and  to  victory.  (See  Lucas  Tudensis  ad 
Ann.  1230,  tom.  iv.  Hispania  Illustrat.  p.  114). 
In  succeeding  ages  St.  James  displayed  his  prowess 
in  Italyj  Flanders,  India,  and  America,  (see  a  curi¬ 
ous  circumstance  in  Robertson  s  History  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)  and  his  influence  was  felt, 
even  when  his  presence  was  invisible.  The  day  of 
his  festival  was  auspicious  to  the  arms  of  Spain, 
according  to  the  admirable  observation  of  Grotius, 
“  Diem  quern  Hispani  felicem  sibi  credunt,  et  cre- 
dendo  ssepe  faciunt.”  Charles  the  Fifth  chose  for 
the  invasion  of  Provence  that  holy  day  which  in 
the  preceding  year  had  been  crowned  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Tunis;  but  on  this  occasion  St.  James 
and  the  Emperor  were  obliged  to  retire  with  dis¬ 
grace.  (See  a  fine  passage  in  the  Memoires  de  du 
Beil  ay,  quoted  by  the  Abbe  d’Artigny,  Melanges 
d’Histoire,  &c.  tom.  .ii.  p.  290.) 

The  Bollandists,  by  whom  I  have  been  guided, 
have  laboured  the  article  of  St.  James  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  diligence.  Act.  Sanctor.  Mensis  JuL 
tom.  vi.  p.  1 — 124. 

Tacitus  describes  the  site  of  Jerusalem  with  his 
accustomed  brevity  and  precision;  “  duos  colies 
immensum  editos  claudebant  muri  per  artem  ob- 
liqui  (Hist.  v.  ii.  See  likewise  Josephus  de  B.  J, 

1.  vi. 
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1.  vi.  c.  6).  The  bill  situated  to  the  south  was 
called  Sion,  and  originally  constituted  the  ancient 
or  upper  city.  The  northern  hill  called  Acra  was 
gradually  covered  by  the  Temple,  by  the  buildings 
of  the  new  or  lower  city,  and  in  modem  times  by 
those  which  surround  the  modem  sepulchre.  Je¬ 
rusalem  has  insensibly  moved  toward  the  north, 
and  the  hill  of  Sion  is  long  since  deserted. 

By  the  comparison  of  the  measures  taken  on  the 
spot  by  Des  Haies  and  Maundrell,  it  appears  that 
the  actual  circumference  of  Jerusalem  amounts  to 
2000  or  i960  French  toises. 

According  to  the  measurement  of  a  Syrian  en¬ 
gineer  (Euseb.  Prep.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  36.)  the 
circumference  of  ancient  Jerusalem  was  twenty- 
seven  stadia,  which  gives  us  2550  toises,  and  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Des  Haies’s  plan. 

It  results  from  the  best  authorities,  and  the  most 
accurate  measures,  that  the  enclosure  of  the  great 
Mosque  of  Jerusalem  (supposed  to  contain  the 
whole  ground  of  the  ancient  temple)  is  about  215 
toises  in  length  and  172  in  breadth,  and  conse¬ 
quently  about  one  Roman  mile,  or  eight  stadia  in 
circumference.  But  if  we  deduct  the  waste  ground 
allotted  for  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  temple 
itself  formed  a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  equal 
to  500  Hebrew  cubits,  or  142  French  toises. 

(A  curious  dissertation  of  M.  d’Anville  Sur  FAn- 
cienne  Jerusalem.  Paris,  1747-  pp.  76.  It  is  now 
out  of  print  and  was  lent  me  by  that  geographer 
himself.) 

VOL.  v. 
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(1)  Lettres 
de  Pline, 
tom.  ii.  p. 
41  de  la  Vie 
de  l’Auteur. 

(2)  Appian. 
in  Bell. 
Mithrid.  p. 
175.  215. 
Edit.  Hen. 
Steph. 

Veil.  Pater, 
lib.  ii.  p.  4. 
39. 

Tit.  Liv. 
Epit.lib.93. 

(3)  C.  Pliii. 
Epist.  lib.  v. 
Ep.  19. 

(4)  Cellar. 
Notit.  Or- 
bis  Anti- 
quae,  tom.  i. 
p.  150. 
Memoires 
pour  servir 
a  1’Histoire 
de  Bran- 
denbourg, 
tom.  i.  p. 
153. 


Pliny  Junior. — Le  traducteur  Francois  des 
Lettres  de  Pline  a  fait  quelques  m^prises  que  je  re- 
Rverai.  II  dit  dans  sa  vie  de  Pline  “  que  le  roy- 
aume  de  Bithynie  avoit  £t6  l£gu6  aux  Romains 
par  Attalus  fils  de  Prusias,  un  de  ses  rois,  et  qui  se 
disoit  affranchi  du  peuple  Romain.”(l)  I”ent’  Le 
prince  qui  legua  la  Bithynie  aux  Romains  ne  s’ap- 
pela  point  Attalus;  son  nom  6toit  Nicomede.. 
jjment.  jj  n’etoit  point  le  fils  de  Prusias.(2)  IIIment* 
Faut-il  entendre  les  mots  “  qui  se  disoit  affranchi 
du  peuple  Romain”  de  cet  Attale,  ou  de  Prusias? 
e’etoit  seulement  du  dernier  qu’on  pouvoit  le  dire 
avec  v6rit6.  Ce  m£me  traducteur  dans  un  autre 
endroit(3)  traduit  le  mot  Forojulii  par  celui  de 
Frioul.  Mais  il  est  certain  que  l’endroit  en  ques¬ 
tion  6toit  une  ville  en  Provence,  pr&s  de  Mar¬ 
seilles.^)  On  l’appkle  k  present  Fr£jus. 

Cromwell. — L’Europe  avoit  accord^  le  titre  de 
grand  alors  a  trois  princes:  a  Louis  Quatorze,  a 
Cromwell,  et  a  Frederic  Guillaume.  A  Cromwell 
pour  avoir  sacrifi6  tous  les  devoirs  d’un  boncitoyen 
a  la  gioire  de  regner  sur  l’Angleterre;  pour  avoir 
perverti  ses  talens,  qui,  au  lieu  de  devenir  utiles  a 
sa  patrie,  ne  servirent  qua  son  ambition;  pour 
avoir  cach6  ses  impostures  sous  le  masque  du  fana- 
tisme;  assujetti  sa  nation  a  sa  tyrannie  en  combat- 
tant  pour  ses  libert^s;  pour  6tre  devenu  le  meur- 
trier  de  son  roi,  qu’il  immola  k  ses  fureurs;  pour 
etrehardi,  artificieux,  passionn£,  violent,  injuste,  et 
non  vertueux;  pour  avoir  des  grandes  quality,  et 
manquer  des  bonnes. 


Bochart. 
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r  BocHARf. — Je  rel&verai  deux  petites  m6prises 
dans  lesquelles  M.  de  Bochart  est  tomb6.  Iraent*  II 
cite,  pour  prouver  que  l’empereur  Conrad  II. 
n’avoit  jamais  pris  le  title  de  Roi  de  Bourgogne, 
uneeharte  de  l’empereur  Henri  III.  son  fils  et  suc- 
cesseur,  qui  finit  ainsi;  Signum  Domini  Henrici 
Regis  Invic.  Teutonicom  Tertii,  Secundi  Romano- 
rum  Imperatoris  Invictissimi,  et  Burgundionum 
Primi.  Seseroit-il  dit  lepremier(ditM.  de  Bochart), 
si  Conrad  son  p£re  avoit  port6  en  quelque  fa$on  le 
titre  de  Roi  de  Bourgogne?  Mais  comment  ne 
voyoit-il  pas  lui-m£me  que  le  Primus  ne  disoit  rien, 
sinon  que  ce  prince  6toit  le  premier  Roi  de  Bour¬ 
gogne  du  nom  de  Henri  ?  Pouvoit-il  s’appeler  le 
troisieme  Roi  des  Teutones,  ou  le  second  empereur? 


Au  lieu  qu’il  6toit  bien  Henri  II.  comme  empe¬ 
reur,  et  III.  comme  Roi  d’Allemagne;  Henri 
l’Oiseleur  n’6tant  consid£r6  que  comme  Roi  d’Al¬ 
lemagne,  parcequ’il  n’avoit  point  re$u  la  couronne 
imp6riale  des  mains  du  Pape.(l) 

jjment.  jj  cHt  qUe  ies  Tigurini  6toient  les  seuls, 
except^  Hannibal  et  les  Samnites,  qui  eussent  fait 
passer  les  Romains  sous  le  joug.(2)  Sans  rechercher 
des  exemples  bien  loin,  les  Numantines(3)  et  Ju- 
gurtlia(4)  firent  subir  cette  ignominie  a  des  armies 
Romaines  dans  le  meme  siecle  que  les  Tigurini. 
Je  ne  blame  point  M.  de  Bochart  d’avoir  traduit  le 
mot  Interpres(5)  d’un  passage  de  Cic6ron(6)  par 
celui  d’interprkte.  Je  sais  bien  que  Interpres  le 
signifie,  mais  il  me  semble  qu’il  auroit  £t6  plus 
conforme  aux  fonctions  des  16gats  dont  Cic^ron 
parle  s’il  l’avoit  rendu  par  celui  d’entremetteur ; 

k  k  2  dune 


(1) M.  de 
Bochart, 
Memoires 
sur  !a  Suisse 
Ancienne, 
tom.  ii.  p. 
263. 

(2)  Idem, 
tom.  ii.  p. 
342. 

(3)  Veil. 
Paterc. 

Hist.  Rom. 
lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
Plut.  in  Tib. 
Graccho. 

(4)  Sallust, 
in  Bell. 

Juc.  c.  38. 
(55  M.  de 
Bochart, 
Memoires 
sur  la  Suisse 
Ancienne, 
tom.  i.  p. 
461. 

(6)  Cicer. 
in  Vat.  c. 
15 


(?)  Virgil. 
^Eneid.  lib 
iv.  v.  608. 
Cicer. 
Epist.  ad 
Fa  mil.  lib. 
jc.  Ep.  15. 
17. 

V.  aus- 
si  JesRe- 
niarques  de 
J\I.  Ross, 
1’editenr 
Anglois,  la- 
dessus.  Tit. 
Liv.  Hist, 
lib.  ii.  c.  33. 

(1)  M.  de 
Bochart, 
Mtimoires 
sur  l’An- 
cienne 
Suisse,  tom. 
ii.  p.  586, 
&c. 

(2)  Caesar 
dc  Bello 
Gall.  lib.  i. 
c.  12. 

(3)  V.  la 
Dissert,  du 
P.  Oudin 
dans  le  Re- 
cneil  de 
Pieces 
d’Hist.  et 
de  Litterat. 
toin.iv.  p.  1. 
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d’une  personne  qui  est  employee  dans  la  mediation 
de  quelque  affaire.  C’est  dans  ce  sens  que  les 
meilleurs  auteurs  s’en  servent.(7) 

Ambrones. — M.  deBochart(l)croit  nedevoirpas 
admettre  les  Ambrones  entre  les  quatre  peuples  qui 
fonnoient  la  cit6  Helv6tienne  du  temps  de  C6sar. 
Sa  meilleure  raison  pour  cela  est  le  t6moignage  de 
Cesar  lui-m6me,  qui  dit  que  les  Tigurini  furent  les 
seuls  des  cantons  Helv6tiens  qui  joignoient  Fannie 
des  Cimbres  et  des  Teutons  dans  leur  guerre  con- 
tre  les  Romains.(2)  Or  il  est  certain  que  les  Am¬ 
brones  furent  de  cette  expedition.  II  acquiesce 
assez  dans  l’id6e  du  P.  Oudin, (3)  qui  les  pla^oit  dans- 
le  pays  qu’occupoient  Tlepuis  les  S6busiens,  qui 
6toient  resserr6s  entre  les  confins  des  Sequanois,  le 
Rhone,  et  FAins.  Aussi  trouve-t-on  dans  ces  quar- 
tiers-li  beaucoup  de  noms  qui  ressemblent  fort  au 
leur,  comrne  Ambournay,  petite  ville  de  Bugey, 
&c.  II  faut  convenir  qu’Ambro,  qui  signifioit  en 
Celtique  pays  d’eau,  convient  assez  bien  &  celui-ci. 
Car  les  terres  du  bold  du  Rhone  depuis  FEcluse 
jusqu'a  Lyon  £toient  pour  la  plfipart  des  marais. 
C’est  ce  qui  fit  dire  a  Ammien  Marcellin  que  le 
Rhone,  en  so r taut  du  Lac  L6man,  passe  par  de 
vastes  marais,  par  immensa  paludum,  dans  le  pays 
des  Sequanois,  le  Bugey.  II  croit  neanmoins  que 
le  P.  Oudin  a  trop  resserre  les  limites,  et  tant  k 
cause  de  la  ressemblance  du  nom,  que  parceque 
cette  nation  paroft  avoir  6te  fort  nombreuse,  il  veut 
quelle  s’6tendoit  jusqu’<\  xlmbrun,  en  Daupliine. 


Cid. 
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Cid. — Apres  rillusion  Comique,  M.  Corneille 
se  releva  plus  grand  et  plus  fort  que  jamais,  et  fit 
le  Cid.  Jamais  pi£ce  de  theatre  n’eut  un  si  grand 
succ£s.  Je  me  souviens  d  avoir  vu  en  ma  vie  un 
homine  de  guerre  et  un  matluhnaticien  qui,  de 
toutes  les  comedies  du  monde,  ne  connoissoient 
que  le  Cid.  L’horrible  barbaric  ou  ils  vivoient 
n’avoit  pu  emp&cher  le  nom  du  Cid  d’aller  jusqu’a 
eux.  M.  Corneille  avoit  dans  son  cabinet  cette 
piece  traduite  dans  toutes  les  langues  de  l’Europe, 
hors  l’Esclavonne,  et  la  Turque.  Elle  6toit  en  Al- 
lemand,  en  Anglois,  en  Flamand,  et  par  une  ex¬ 
actitude  Flamande  on  l’avoit  rendue  vers  pour  vers. 
Elle  6toit  en  Italien,  et,  ce  qui  est  plus  £tonnant, 
en  Espagnol.  Les  Espagnols  avoient  bien  voulu 
copier  eux-m^mes  une  pi&ce  dont  l’original  leur 
appartenoit.  M.  Pelisson  dit  dans  son  Histoire  de 
I’Acad&nie  qu’en  plusieurs  provinces  de  France  il 
£toit  pass6  en  proverbe  de  dire,  “  Cela  est  beau 
comme  le  Cid.”|  Si  ce  proverbe  a  p£ri  il  faut  sen 
prendre  aux  auteurs,  qui  ne  le  goutoient  pas ;  et 
.i\  la  cour,  ou  c’eut  £t6  tr£s  mal  parler,  que  de  s’en 
servir  dans  le  minist&re  du  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Berne. — M.  de  Bochart  n’est  point  dans  1’idee 
g6n£rale  au  sujet  du  nom  de  la  ville  de  Berne.  Oil 
croit  que  Berchtold,  Due  de  Zaringue,  son  fonda- 
teur,  le  lui  donna  a  l’occasion  d’un  ours  qu’on  avoit 
pris  dans  l’endroit  ou  est  a  present  la  ville,  Bar 
signifiant  en  Allemand  un  Ours.  M.  de  Bochart 
veut  le  tirer  de  Bern,  qui  dans  la  langue  Celtique 
veut  dire  une  Colline ;  nom  assez  frequent  dans  les 
k  k  3  pays 


Vie  de  Cor¬ 
neille,  p.72. 
niise  devant 
I’edition  de 
ses  ouvra- 
ges  de  la 
Ilaye. 

1740. 


Bochart, 
M6moir<s 
sur  la  Suisse 
Ancienne, 
tom.  iii. 
p.  118-127. 
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M.  de\Y«t- 

tevillr, 

Hi>t.  de  la 
CoufWfr. 
HdrjK. 
tom.  i.  p.94. 
Bcmr, 
175*. 


pays  Celtiques,  ct  qui  eonvient  fort  bien  la  situa¬ 
tion  do  Berne.  Void  les  remarques  qu’il  fait  sur 
le  sentiment  conimun. 

I"”'*  Que  quoiqu’il  y  eftt  quelque  conformite 
eutre  Bar  et  Bern,  ces  deux  mots  lie  se  con  ton- 
doieut  point,  et  n’doient  point  synonymes  dans 
l'idiome  Allemand  en  usage  au  douzifeme  si£cle. 
Ce  nest  que  dans  l'ancicnne  langue  de  Scanie  qu’on 
voit  une  dans  le  nom  de  l’Ours. 

j  jmtni.  parccqlic  cette  histoire suppose  que  Berch- 
told  6toit  dans  le  pays  au  printems  de  fan  1191- 
Or  il  est  certain  que  ce  prince  dtoit  &  la  Terre 
Sainte  avec  rempereur  Frederic  I.  rautomne  dc 
]  190,  et  il  est  vraisemblable  qu’il  n’en  revint  que 
Fan  1 193. 

II Imcm.  ||  rcnia]qlie  qUC  (ie  toutes  les  ebroniques 
qui  en  parlent  il  n’y  en  a  aucune  plus  ancienne  que 
1420,  prfcs  de  230  aus  apr&s  la  fondation  de  la 
ville. 

Que  tous  les  monumens  qu’on  cite  sont 
]K)St6rieurs  la  premiere  des  ebroniques,  et  que 
par  consequence,  ils  ne  prouvent  rien,  sinon  que 
cette  tradition  6toit  repandue  alors. 

V““'-  Que  les  armes  de  Berne,  qui  sont  un  Ours, 
ne  dlcident  de  rien,  mille  autres  raisons  pouvant 
y  avoir  donnd  lieu  aussi  bien  que  la  pr£tenduc 
cliasse  de  Fours. 

Si  j’osois  combattre  une  opinion  si  glnlralement 
re$ue  (FStymologie  et  lorigine  du  nom  de  Berne) 
je  hasarderois  bien  de  dire  que  je  crois  Fhistoirc  de 
cette  denomination  1111c  pure  tradition,  qu’on  peut 
pardonner  au  sifcclc  qui  vit  parol tre  la  premiere 
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histone  de  Rerne,  Ce  ne  f'utqu’eu  ran  MW  que 
le  Chaneelier  Conrad  Justinger  re^ut  Vordrc  d’y 
travailler,  V.  Kettler,  tom,  i,  p,  \W,  Je  n’a* 
qu'une  conjecture  k  opj>oser  k  cette  tradition,  Elle 
est  iomUtc  Mir  la  signification  Celtique  d.u  mot 
Mew,  qui  vouloit  dire  VetuUmt  ou  Ton  s'assembloit 
pour  rend  re  la  justice,  V,  Wacbter,  G  Jo  war,  Oct' 
man,  Vow  JJar,  l>e  chateau  de  Nldcck,  pdb  dm 
queJ  la  villc  k  M  IrU'ic,  &Unt  vraisemblaldement 
un  tic  ccs  lieux  de  justice,  dont Je  Due  aura  voulu 
renouvdJer  ct  conservcr  la  nthnohe ;  e’est  pour* 
quoi  d  aura  donn6  le  nom  da  Heme  a  sa  uouvcJle 
vide, 

Satuun  aces, — L  opinion  commune  est,  que  dm 
rant  ccttc  f&te,  les  valets  eliangeoient  non  seule-  «„r  jX», 
ment  d Equipage,  mais  de  condition  avec  leurs  inaf- 

ties,  et  cn  fcUnent  servis  a  table,  Je  trouve  n&ui- 
/  ,  „  **0 
moins  sur  cc  dernier  article,  que  S6neque,(l) 

Stacc,(2)  Plutarque,  (3)  Justin,  (4)  Eucien,  {5)  ctm*?***’ 
Macrofre,  (0)  parlant  de  ccttc  fete,  sc  eontentoieut 
de  dire  que  Jes  valets  mangeoient  avec  leurs  maS* 
ties,  ct  des  m&rnes  viaudes,  et  la-dessus  rapportent  k»uj*wui, 

.,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  (.8)  Plv t.  «u 

1  origme  de  cette  coutume  a  I  egalite  qui  etoit  sous  Nuw*, 
le  rcgne  de  Saturne  sans  aucuue  distinction  de  uV.  S 
mail  res  ou  de  valets,  Servius  en  parte  aussi,  (7)  J'i./bwku 
AUi<m£c  en  parle  un  pen  autrement,  (#)  et  , 
comme  les  Roman**  ne  traitoient  pas  seuiement  foaaur, 
leurs  valets,  mais  les  servoient,  ne  laisse  pas  de  <V  *a 
reconnoitre  que  eYtoit  une  coutume  Grecque, 

Lucius  Aceius,  ancien  j>oetc  Latin,  dit  que  les  llh-  *"■ 
Remains  avoient  re^u  cette  fete  des  Grecs,  et  suiv 
K  K  4  tOUt 
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inSa^r°b*  tout:  des  Ath6niens,  qui  laimoient  beaucoup. (9) 
].  i.  c.  7.  On  voit  des  traces  de  cette  institution  parmi  les 
Eg-yptiens,  les  Babyloniens,  et  les  Perses.  M. 
(ioyBoch.  Bochart  (10)  en  attribue  l’origine  a  la  malice  des 
i.i.  c.  i.  descendans  de  Cham,  qui  vouloient  toumer  en 
ridicule  la  propli^tie  de  Noe  contr’eux ;  M.  Huet 
(n)Huet.  au  Jubil6  des  H^breux,  ou  on  voyoit  quelques-uns 
P.  136.  des  rnemes  usages.  (1 1) 

Mera.de  G i ANTS. — Monsieur  l’Abbe  Banier  nous  donne 

l’Acad6mie  .  ,  .  .  ,  .. 

des  Belies  le  precis  de  ce  qu  on  a  (lit  pour  et  contre  1  exis- 
tence  des  Geans.  M.  FAbb6  Zilladet  pretend  qu’il 
To  status  in  y  a  eu  des  ydles  et  des  peuples  tous  entiers  de 
Deutr.  G£ans.  M.  Henrion  va  encore  plus  loin,  et  nous 
Theod.  donne  une  espkce  d’^chelle  chronologique  sur  la 
oSJde  difference  de  la  taille  des  hommes  jusques  J£sus 
Numbers,  .  Christ.  Adam  selon  lui  avoit  123  pieds  9  pouces 
odjsfi34  c^e  ^iauh  et  Eve  1 18  pieds  9  pouces;  d’ou  il  £tablit 
vers  576.  une  r£gle  de  proportion  entre  les  hommes  et  les 
Prep.  Evan,  femmes  a  raison  de  25  a  24.  II  donne  20  pieds 
Phtegonde*  de  moins  a  Noe  qu’a  Adam,  28  a  Abraham,  13  k 
M?racSde  iVIois  e,  10  &  Hercule,  et  ainsi  des  autres. 
ch.  i4.  Ceux  qui  soutiennent  l’existence  des  G£ans,  se 
Attic.  c.  25,  fondent,  Imcnt‘  sur  l’autorit6  de  l’Ecriture  qui  parle 
ch.12^rcad’  des  G£ans,  des  fils  d’Enac,  et  du  lit  d’Og,  roi  de 
hi  Hem? f‘  Easan ;  IImenL  sur  le  t^moignage  des  auteurs  pro- 
Sertoricf  in  phanes  >  et  IIIment*  sur  les  os  monstrueux  qu’on  a 
piin.  Hist,  trouv^s  dans  plusieurs  endroits.  Leurs  adversaires 
.vn.  c.  i6.  jeur  ont  r^p0nciu  qUe  ies  G^ans  de  l’Ecriture  etoi- 
ent  des  gens  remarquables  plutdt  par  l’^normit^  de 
leur  conduite,  que  par  celle  de  leur  taille ;  et  que 
d’ailleurs  leur  taille,  quoique  au-dessus  de  l’ordi- 

naire, 
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naire,  n’approchoit  pas  a  la  grandeur.que  ces  mes¬ 
sieurs  leur  attribuent.  A  regard  des  os  6normes 
line  grande  partie  de  ces  histoires  sont  fabuleuses, 
on  du  moins  exag6r6es ;  et  le  reste  des  os  sont  sup¬ 
poses  d’avoir  6t6  les  os  des  eiephans,  ou  de  quelques 
autres  bite's  fort  grandes.  Au  reste,  selon  eux,  a 
juger  de  l’exacte  proportion  de  la  nature,  il  paroit 
que  des  homines  de  notre  taille  ont  6t&  faits  pour 
cultiver  cette  terre.  % 

Giannone. — Je  marquerai  quelques  erreurs 
dont  l’exactitude  de  M.  Giannone  dans  son  His- 
toire  de  Naples  ne  l’a  point  garanti. 

pem.  ^  jj  fait  une  faut-e  d’omission  en  prouvant  (l)Gian- 
que  Naples  £toit  une  ville  Grecque  par  un  passage  duRoy^' 
de  Tacite  seulement.  N’avoit-il  jamais  lu  Velleius 
Paterculus,  qui  dit  formellement,  (2)  que  Naples  fj-20* 
a  et6  bdti  par  les  Cumeens ;  que  Cumes  £toit  une  Paterc.Hist. 
colonie  des  Chalcidiens ;  et  que  ceux-ci  descen-  1  u  c‘  4‘ 
doient  des  Athlniens  ? 

jjmcnt.  L’empereur  Frederic  I.,  Barberousse,  n’G 
toit  point  le  fils  (3),  mais  bien  le  neveu  de  l’empe-  (3)G!an- 
reur  Conrad  II  (III).  (le  Naples, 

Upent.  jj  dit  (4)  que  la  France  est  le  seul  £tat  p°™‘4o! 
Chretien  ou  le  clerge  fait  un  ordre  du  royaume; 
en  Su£de  et  en  Danemarc  le  clerg£  en  fait  un. 

lyment.  Robert,  Cardinal  de  Genfcvc,  n’^toit  point 
Allemand.  (5)  II  6toit,  comme  notre  auteur  dit  lui-  (5)  idem, 
meme,  de  la  famille  des  comtes  du  Genevois.  Or 
je  11’ai  jamais  entendu  compter  le  Genevois  pour 
une  partie  de  l’Allemagne. 


Cura- 
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M.  de  Bo- 
chart,  Me- 
moires  sur 
l’Ancienne 
Suisse, 
tom.  ii. 
p.  312-340. 


Curators. — Les  Curateurs  (&  prendre  l’id^e  que 
M.  de  Bochart  nous  donne  sur  ce  sujet)  etoient  les 
magistrats  des  villes  municipales  du  terns  de  l’em- 
pire  Romain.  II  est  difficile  de  prononcer  d’une 
fa£on  bien  exacte  sur  leurs  fonctions,  et  leur  pou- 
voir;  cela  varioit  selon  la  constitution  des  endroits 
differens.  Dans  quelques  villes  ils  avoient  de  la 
juridiction,  dans  des  autres  ils  n’en  avoient  point. 
Ici,  c’^toient  les  magistrats  principaux ;  1&,  ils 
n’etoient  que  subordonn^s.  Les  d^curions,  ou  les 
conseillers  des  municipes,  les,  eiirent,  aussi  bien 
que  tous  leurs  autres  magistrats.  Pour  que  Elec¬ 
tion  fut  dans  les  regies,  il  falloit  deux  tiers  des 
voix  du  conseil,  et  la  confirmation  du  gouverneur 
de  la  province.  Quelquefois  le  peuple  demandoit 
au  conseil  les  magistrats  qu’il  souhaitoit,  mais  c’etoit 
sans  effet  de  droit,  si  le  conseil  n’approuvoit  cette 
requisition  par.  un  decret.  L’emploi  de  curateur 
etoit  pour  une  ann^e.  Comme  ceux  qui  en  etoient 
rev£tus  etoient  obliges  a  donner  des  spectacles  au 
peuple,  et  a  plusieurs  autres  depenses  considera¬ 
bles,  on  se  soucioit  assez  peu  de  s’en  charger. 
Aussi  les  empereurs  furent-ils  obliges  de  faire  des 
loix  fort  sev^res  D-dessus.  Ils  n’etoient  obliges 
pourtant  d’entrer  en  charge  que  trois  mois  apr^s 
leur  election,  afin  qu’ils  eussent  le  terns  de  porter 
leur  appel  devant  les  gouverneurs  des  provinces  au 
cas  qu’ils  voulussent  en  faire.  On  ne  pouvoit 
point  les  obliger  de  l’avoir  plus  d’une  annE ;  et  les 
citoyens  qui  l’avoient  accepteplus  d’une  fois  avoient 
grand  soin  de  le  mettre  parmi  leurs  titres  sur  les 

monu- 
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monumens  publics.  (1)  Quelques  savans  ont  cru  (i)Gruter. 
qu’il  falloit  6tre  citoyen  Romain  pour  y  parvenir;  Reinkci. 
mais  M.  de  Bochart  rend  fort  vraisemblahle,tant  par  VK  114* 
des  autoritls  que  par  des  raisonnemens,  que  les 
provinciaux  en  jouissoient  6galement. 


Selden. > — Le  petit  trait6  de  Selden  de  Diis  vigneui 
Syriis  est  un  chef-d’oeuvre  d’Cudition.  Tout  ce  mS’hW. 
que  les  recherclies  les  plus  singuli&res  peuvent 
fournir  de  curieux  sur  cette  matiCe,  ce  savant  p-56* 
homme  l’a  mis  en  oeuvre.  S.  Bochart,  excellent  juge 
en  cette  matiere,  l’app&le  libellum  aureum;  et  le 
c61£bre  Vossius  l’a  presqu ’enticement  copi6  dans 
son  traits  de  l’idol&trie,  qui  est  aussi  dans  son 
genre  ce  que  nous  avons  de  plus  achevC  Scsedius, 
a  l’imitation  de  Selden,  a  fait  aussi  un  traite  des 
divinit6s  Germaines.  Mais  except^  ce  qu’il  puise 
dans  l’auteur  Anglois,  il  n’a  rien  de  fort  curieux  ; 
ce  sont  des  recherches  vagues,  des  conjectures 
souvent  sans  fondement,  et  qui  apprennent  peu  de 
chose.  On  a  fait  plusieurs  Editions  du  traits  de 
Selden.  Je  me  suis  cependant  toujours  servi  de 
celle  de  Leyde,  1629,  qni  est  assez  correcte. 


Bayle. — Je  marquerai  une  petite  faute  de  cet 
illustre  savant.  II  dit(l)que  Charles  II.  roi  de 

xt  i  ii  •  i ,  *  •  ,  Dict- Hlst- 

JN  aples,  de  la  maison  d  Anjou,  n  eut  que  quatre  et  Critique, 
fils : — Charles  Martel,  qui  fut  roi  d’Hongrie ;  Robert,  Jeanne, de 
quisuccda  k  son  pCe  dans  celuide  Naples;  Jean, 
fondateur  de  la  branche  des  dues  de  Duraz ;  et  A* 
Philippe,  fondateur  de  celle  des  princes  d’Achaie. 

Or  il  est  certain  qu’outre  ces  quatre  fils  il  en  eut 

encore 
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(2) Gian-  encore  quatre  dont  Tun  nomm6  Louis  fut  canonist 

none,  Hist.  A 

Civ.duRoy-  par  Pape  Jean  XXII. (2) 

aume  deNa- 

ples,tom.  iii.  - 

Anderson,  V elleius  Patehculus.— G.  V ossius,  dans  cette 

SogiSr  vie  Velleius  Paterculus  qu’il  a  tir6  de  son  grand 
p.  69i.  ouvrage  de  Historicis  Latinis,  et  qu’il  a  mis  devant 
l’Elzivir  edition  de  cet  auteur  de  Fan  1639,  rap- 
<i) Gerard  porte  (l)  un  fragment  de  son  Histoire  Gauloise  que 

Vossius  in  *  r  .  T  .  ,.  .  .  . 

ilia  vita,  p.  Yyoltgangius  Lazius  dit  avoir  trouve.  II  contient 
wdfgan-  la  description  d’une  grande  dtifaite  des  Romains  par 
les  peuples  de  la  Norique,  et  de  la  Rhastie.  Gerard 
mentario-  Vossius  ajoute  que  Marcus  Yelserus  avoit  prouve 

rum  Reip.  d  1  1 

Roman. c.s.  avec  un  grand  soin  qu’il  6toit  suppose.  N’ayant 

l. V.C.5.&C  .  .  °  i  xr  i  1  v  •  • 

m.  veiserus  jamais  vu  les  ouvrages  de  V  elserus,  je  ne  sais  pas 
gustan".  vil-  de  quels  argumens  il  s’est  servi,  mais  en  voici 
dehe.Libris.  qUatre  qui  en  demontrent  la  fausset£.  Imsnt*  On  y 

fait  les  Macedoniens  allies  des  Romains;  ilsavoient 
et6  leurs  sujets  depuis  que  la  Macedoine  eut  et6 
conquise  par  Paule  Emilie,  Fan  de  Rome  535. 
j jment.  Qn  y  dit  qUe  q  yerres  £toit  tribun  dans 
cette  guerre,  et  qu’il  n’6vita  la  inert,  quen  se 
cacliant  dans  les  marais.  Si  cela  6toit,  est-il  croy- 
able  que  Cic6ron,  qui  dans  ses  plaidoyers  contre 
Verres  nous  trace  une  espkee  de  tableau  de  toute 
(2)Ciceroin  sa  vie  infame,  (2)  qu’il  eut  (clis-je)  pass6  en  silence 
passhT’  un  trait  qui  ouvroit  un  si  beau  champ  a  ses  invec¬ 
tives  ?  II I™"1,  II  n’est  point  vrai  que  Yerres  etoit 
proconsul  de  la  Sicile;  il  n’y  a  qu’ouvrir  les  Ver- 
rines  de  Cic6ron  pour  voir  qu’il  n’en  6toit  que  le 
Pr6teur.  !Vment-  Il  estfaux  que  Verres  6toit  puni 
de  mort  pour  son  administration  de  la  Sicile ;  il 
£toit  banni,  et  sa  mort  n’arriva  que  pr&s  de  t rente  ans 

apres. 
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apres,  Marc  Antoine  l’ayant  fait  mourir  pour  avoir . 

ses  statues,  et  sa  vaisselle  Corinthienne.(S)  Peut- 

on  s’imasriner  que  Veil.  Paterculus  eut  fait  des  i.m«v.c.s. 

01  .  .  (4) De 100 

b£vues  si  grossiferes  sur  des  evenemens  qui  tou-  ans  seule- 
choient  de  si  pres  i\  son  terns  ?(4)  ,  Verrcs  fut 

jug6  Tan 

-  68S.  Veil. 

Vertot  (Abbe  de.) — Je  releverai  deux  ou  trois  Pater-  !s.ri' 

\  '  _  vit  son  Hist. 

b6vues  de  ce  c^lbbre  historien.  Imcnt*  Ildit  que  ^ann^83de 
dans  la  Guerre  Sociale  C.  Marius,  Q.  Catulus, 

Cn.  Pompeius,  et  L.  Sylla  ne  se  firent  point  de 
peine  de  servir  sous  les  consuls  en  quality  de 
lieutenans,  quoiqu’ils  eussent  tous  command^  des 
armies  auparavant  comrne  consuls,  et  -  gen6- 
raux.(l)  Je  l’avoue  bien  de  Marius  et  de  Ca-  (1)  vertot, 
tulus,  mais  non  pas  des  autres.  Je  ne  coniprends  pfp°^dqeuIa 
pas  comment  M.  de  Vertot  ait  pu  laisser  passer  Roms?!.,le’ 

*  1  1  tom.  111.  p. 

une  faute  si  frappante.  Sans  parler  du  t6mob  ss.Laiiaye, 
gnage  exprbs  de  Velleius  Paterculus,  (2)  (son  au-  (2)Veii. 
teur  favori,)  ni  de  Cicdron,  (3)  il  n’avoit  qu’4 
jetter  les  yeux  sur  les  Fastes  Consulaires  pour 
voir  que  la  Guerre  Sociale  £clata  sous  le  consulat  pro1Jondtci‘V 
de  Julius  Cesar  et  de  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  A.  U.C.  moinsaussi 
663;  au  lieu  que  Cn.  Pomp£e  ne  fut  consul  que  pourSuIIa* 
A.  U.  C.  664,  et  L.  Sylla  que  Fannie  suivante. 
ipent.  l{  dit(4)que  le  Pomp6e,  qui  se  m&iagea  si  00  Vertot, 

,  .  i  RSv.Rom. 

adroitement  entre  les  deux  partis  de  Marius  et  de  t<j».  »i.6i. 
Sylla  pendant  le  siege  de  Rome,  s’appeloit  Quintus, 
et  avoit  £t6  consul  avec  Sylla.  II  se  trompe; 
celui-ci  s’appeloit  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabon,  et  avoit  ^v>  les 
&t6  consul  Fannie  auparavant.  (5)  M.  Fas‘psCu»- 

de  Vertot  dit  que  Cic&ron  pronon^a  sa  seconde  cette  annir. 
Philippique  contre  Marc  Antoine  en  plein  vitaCicer.^ 

/  ad  eund. 

Seiiat,  annum,  &c. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 


Velleius  Pa¬ 
terculus, 
Hist  Rom. 

1.  ii.  c.  20. 

(6) R6volut. 
Romanies, 
tom.  iii.  p. 
565. 

(7)  Voyez 
Manutium 
in  Argu¬ 
ment.  Phi¬ 
lip.  2. 


(8) Voyez 
toute  la 
troisieme 
Phihppique. 

Rom.  tom. 
iii.  p.  368. 

(10)  Epist. 
ad  Famil. 
l.x.Epist.32. 
Edit.  Ross. 

(11) Philip. 


(12)  Rivol. 
Jlomuiues, 
tom.  iii.  p. 
361. 


s6nat,  (6)  que  voyant  Antoine  pr£t  cl’envahir  la 
Gaule  Cisalpine  il  persuada  au  s6nat  de  lui  opposer 
les  troupes  dujeune  C£sar.  Voil&  deux,  ou  plutdt 
trois  fautes.  1.  Tout  6colier  doit  savoir  que 
Cic6ron  ne  pronon^a  point  sa  seconde  Philippique 
en  s£nat.  (7)  II  l’a  composa  en  r^ponse  k  une  in¬ 
vective  que  Marc  Antoine  avoit  prononc6  contre 
lui  dans  cette  assemble,  le  19  de  Septembre 
A.  U.  C.  709,  mais  que,  ne  pouvant  pas  y  venir 
sans  danger,  il  se  contenta  de  la  publier.  2.  Ci- 
c£ron  ne  craignoit  pas  qu’Antoinene  se  jettat  dans 
la  Gaule  Cisalpine.  Il  n’y  a  qu’&  lire  sa  troisieme 
Philippique  pour  voir  que  ce  consul  assi6geoit  d6ja 
D.  Brutus  dans  Modene  avant  que  Cic6ron  eut  fait 
cette  proposition  au  s£nat.  3.  Il  paroit  que 
M.  de  Vertot  croyoit  que  ce  fut  dans  la  seconde 
Philippique  qu’il  l’a  fit.  Il  se  trompe :  ce  ne  fut 
que  dans  la  troisi£me.(8)  IVment-  Il  dit  que  les  con¬ 
suls  Hirtius  et  Pansa  ne  joignirent  Decimus  Brutus 
qu’apr&s  le  retour  des  ambassadeurs  du  s6nat.(9) 
Je  sais  bien,  que  Pansa  ne  s’approchoit  de  Brutus 
qu’environ  le  15  d’Avril,  (10)  mais  pour  Hirtius  il 
y  £toit  avant  inline  que  les  deputes  fussent  re- 
venus  de  Modene,  (11)  ce  qu’ils  ne  firent  qu’au 
commencement  de  Fevrier.  V"16"1,  Il  rapporte  dune 
fa^on  tout  a  fait  contraire  a  la  v6rit6.  Il  dit  (12) 
que  Marc  Antoine  r£pondit  aux  d£put6s,  que 
puisque  le  s6nat  voulut  lui  arracher  une  province 
que  les  souffrages  du  peuple  lui  avoit  donn6e,  il 
n’auroit  plus  d’dgard  a  l’amnestie  qu’il  avoit  ac¬ 
cord  ee  aux  conjurateurs,  mais  qu’il  les  poursuivroit 
sans  en  epargner  aucun.  Bien  loin  de  repondre 
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ainsi,  il  dit(13)qu’il  vouloit  bien  abandonner  la  (i3)Phi- 
Gaule  Cisalpine,  pourvu  qu’en  ^change  on  lui  cX™’ 
donndt  la  Gaule  Transalpine  pour  cinq  ans ;  qu’on 
confirm&t  tous  ses  actes ;  qu’on  rappellat  tous 
ses  partisans,  et  quelques  autres  conditions  sem- 
blables. 

Depuis  que  j’avois  £crit  ces  remarques,  on  m’a 
attaque  sur  la  premiere  d’entr’elles,  se  fondant 
pour  cela  sur  une  Equivoque  dans  le  texte  de  M. 
de  Vertot.  II  dit  que  tous  les  chefs  dont  il  s’agit, 
avoient  commande  des  armies  en  quality  de  con¬ 
suls,  et  g6n6raux.  On  conclut  de  1&  que  s’ils 
avoient  command^  des  armies  en  quality  de  g£n£- 
raux,  bien  qu’ils  n’eussent  pas  encore  6t6  consuls, 
que  j’avois  tort  de  le  blamer.  Je  pourrois  dire, 
que  pour  rendre  cette  excuse  de  beaucoup  de  force, 
il  auroit  fallu  s’6tre  servi  d’un  ou  au  lieu  d’un  et. 

Mais  venons  a  l’essentiel.  Il  est  sur  que,  pour 
parler  a  la  Romaine,  on  ne  pouvoit  donner  le  titre 
de  general  qu’a  ceux  qui  combattoient  sous  leurs 
propres  auspices,  ce  qui  au  terns  de  la  r£publique 
n’^toit  accorde  qu’aux  consuls,  proconsuls,  et  aux 
pteteurs  lorsqu’ils  recevoient  une  province  au 
sortir  de  leur  emploi.  Il  faudroit  done  rechercher 
l’^poque  de  la  preture  de  Sulla,  et  de  Cn.  Pompee. 

Celle  du  premier  tomba  sur  l’ann^e  avant  la  Guerre 
Sociale;  e’est  k  dire,  A.U.C.  662.  Il  n’y  avoit 
done  point  de  place  entre  deux  pour  sa  province, 
ni  pour  son  commandement  militaire.  Pour  ce  qui 
est  de  Pompee,  le  cas  (je  I’avoue)  n’est  point  le 
m6me.  Outre  un  mot  de  Cic£ron  sur  sa  quaesture, 
aucun  ancien  ne  nous  a  rien.  dit  sur  ces  honneurs 

ante- 
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Giannone, 
Hist.  Civ. 
du  Roy- 
aume  de 
Naples, 
i.  p.  29.tom. 
Cicero  in 
Orat.  ii.  de 
Lege  Agrar. 
contra  Rnl- 
lum,  c.  31. 


ant6rieurs  au  consulat.  Je  conviens  m&me  quc 
comme  Pomp6e  pree£da  Sulla  dans  le  consulat  il 
est  assez  vraisemblable  qu’ils  suivirent  le  inline 
ordre  dans  leur  preture.  Mais  de  la  vraisemblanee 
d’une  chose  a  son  existence  il  y  a  du  chemin,  et 
je  ne  saurois  pardonner  M.  de  Yertot  d’avoir 
avane6  ee  fait  sans  t6moignage,  puisque  ouvent 
des  eireonstanees  faisoient  qu’on  ne  prit  point  de 
province  apr&s  sa  picture.  La  reflexion  la-dessus 
n’a  guere  plus  de  fondement,  viz.  que  l’amour  de 
la  patrie  leur  avoit  fait  consentir  a  prendre  ces 
emplois,  puisque,  selon  son  propre  aveu,  ces  lieute- 
nans  commandoient  des  armies  k  part,  et  avoient 
le  titre  de  proconsul.  Vraiment  le  grand  effort 
pour  ceux  qui  ne  faisoient  que  sortir  de  la  preture 
pour  accepter  un  titre  qui  ne  se  donnoit  qu’a  ceux 
qui  avoient  6t6  consuls  ! 


Naples. — M.  Giannone  asserts  that  Naples  did 
not  become  a  Roman  colony  before  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  or  at  most  before  that  of  Augustus :  a 
passage  of  Cicero  well  considered  will  convince  us 
that  Naples  lost  the  state  of  an  allied  city  before 
the  consulate  of  Cicero,  or  A.  U.  C.  690.  Cicero, 
speaking  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  says 
that  “  Lege  permitti  (to  the  decemvirs  of  that  law) 
ut  quce  velint  municipia,  quas  velint  veteres  eolo- 
nias,  suis  colonis  oecupent.  Calenum  municipium 
eomplebunt:  Theanum  oppriment;  Ajtellam,  Cu- 
mas,  Neapolin,  Pompeios,  Nueeriam  suis  praesidiis 
devincient.  Puteolos  vero,  qui  nunc  in  sua  potes- 
tate  sunt,  suo  jure  libertateque  utuntur.  Totos 

novo 
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novo  populo  et  adventitiis  copiis  occiipabuntf’ 

By  this  passage  we  see  that  as  that  power  was  only 
granted  to  the  decemvirs  over  the  municipal  towns, 
and  the  colonies,  that  Naples  was  one  of  the  two; 
but  we  know  that  Naples  was  never  a  municipal 
city ;  she  must  then  have  been  a  colony  at  that 
time. 

Scholiast  (on  Cicero.) — Le  vieux  Scholia 
aste,  qui  nous  a  donn6  quelques  commentaires 
sur  diverses  harangues  de  Cic^ron,  fait  quelques 
fautes  que  je  ne  laisserai  pas  passer  en  silence. 

Iment-  Cic6ron,  en  6num6rant  toutes  les  f6ries  qui 
pouvoient  renvoyer  le  jugement  de  Verres  jusques 
k  Fannie  de  Rome  684,  parle  de  quelques  jeux 
*  votifs  de  Pomp6e.(l)  Asconius  nous  apprend  0)  Cicero 
dans  une  note, (2)  que  c  etoient  desjeux  quePompee  Actioi.c.io. 
avoit  voue  pendant  la  guerre  avec  Sertoire,  en  cas  S^umTo-' 
qu’il  y  remportat  la  victoire.  Si  le  Scholiaste  cuni‘ 
s’^toit  contente  de  nous  dire  la  meir.e  chose  tout 
simplement,  tout  alloit  bien ;  mais  il  ajoute  une 
doute  si  c’etoit  dans  cette  guerre,  dans  eelle  contre 
les  pirates,  on  dans  eelle  de  Mithridate  que  Pomp^e 
les  voua.  (3)  Pouvoit-il  ignorer  que  des  loix  Gabi-  (3)  Vet. 
nia  et  Manilia  (qui  lui  confierent  successivement  la  eund.’ 
conduite  de  ces  deux  guerres)  la  premiere  ne  fut 
faite  que  A.  U.  C.  6'86,  et  l’autre  que  Fannie  sui- 
vante?  IIment-  II  dit  (4)  que  le  royaume  de  Bithynie  (4)idem,ad 
parvint  au  peuple  Romain  par  la  mort  de  Nico-  £e'Eiii. 
m&de  qui  mourut  intestat.  II  est  faux.  Nieomfcde  c- a* 
lit  un  testament  par  lequel  il  lit  le  peuple  Romain 
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(5) Appinn. 
de  Bell. 
Mithrid.  p. 
184.218. 
Edit.  Steph. 

(6)  V.  eun- 
dem,  p.  209. 
aliosque 
scriptores 
qui  bell  uni 
illud  uarra- 
verunt. 

(7)  Vet. 
Schol.  ad 
Orat.  pro 
Lege  Aland, 
e.  12. 


(8)  Cicero . 
in  Bruto, 
sive  de  Ciar. 
Orator.c.47. 


(1)  Rapin, 
Hist.  d’An- 
gleterre, 
tom.  ii.  p. 
441. 


(2) Gian- 
none,  Hist. 
Civ.duRoy- 
aumede  Na¬ 
ples,  tom.  ii. 
p.  615. 

(3)  Idem, 
p.  617-620. 


son  h£ritier.(5)  III"16''*  II  n’est  pas  vrai  qu’Ario- 
barzanes  fut  envoye  par  les  Romains.en  Bitliynie. 
II  ne  fut  jamais  roi  de  Bithynie,  mais  bien  de  la 
Cappadoce.(6)  IVment>  II  parle  d’un  consul  Milie- 
nus  (7)  qui  fut  fait  prisonnier  par  les  pirates.  Je 
n’en  trouve  aucun  de  ce  nonydans  les  Pastes  Con¬ 
sulates.  S’il  m’6toit  permis  de  hasarder  une  con¬ 
jecture,  je  dirois  que  le  Milienus  du  Scholiaste 
pourroit  bien  &tre  le  C.  Bilienus  de  Ciceron.  11 
en  parle  avec  eioge,  et  dit  qu’il  auroit  surement 
obtenu  leconsulat,  si  sa  pretension  n’eutpas  tombe 
justement  dans  les  terns  turbulens  ,de  Marius.  (8) 
Le  Scholiaste  auroit  bien  pu  croire  qu’il  avoit  ete 
fait  consul  en  effet. 


Rapin  (Tlioyras.) — M.  Rapin  de  Thoyras  se 
trompequarkl  ilditquePempereurFrederic  II.  laissa 
par  son  testament  le  royaunie  de  Sicile  a  son  fils 
Henri. (1)  Onvoit  par  le  testament  de  ce  prince  qu’il 
ne  demembrapas  ses  6tats  enltalie.  II  les  laissa  tous 
entiers  a  son  aine  Conrad ;  leguant  seulement  a 
Henri  ou  le  royaume  d’ Arles,  ou  celui  de  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  adoption  du  meme  Conrad.  M.  Giannone  a 
corrig6  Inveges  pour  la  meme  faute.(2) 

N.  B.  Je  me  sers  de  la  copie  du  testament  de  Fre¬ 
deric  qu’a  insere  M.  Gianonne,  et  laquelle  il  assure, 
aprfcs  d’Afflitto,  £tre  conforme  a  celie  qu’on  conser- 
voit  ci-devant  dans  les  archives  royales.  (3)  L’au- 
teur  du  recueil  des  actes  publics  jusquA  Pan  1700 
le  rapporte  aussi,  mais  fort  en  abrege ;  et  omet 
ni&me  une  circonstancc  fort  essentielle,  puisque 

omettant 
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omettant  l’option  de  Conrad,  il  fait  l£guer  a  Henri 
par  son  p£re  le  royaume  dc  Jerusalem  purement  et 
simplement.(4) 


Fresxoy  (Lenglot  de.) — Monsieur  l’Abb6  Len- 
glotde  Fresnoy  se  trompe  lorsqu’ilnous  dit,  (1)  que 
Maximilien  I.  re£ut  de  sa  femme  Marie  les  pro¬ 
vinces  de  Groningue,  d’Overissel,  et  de  Frize. 
II  ne  les  poss^da  jamais  non  plus  que  son  fils 
Philippe.  Ce  fut  son  petit-fils  Charles  Quint  qui 
s’en  rendit  maitre  par  des  achats.  (2) 


(4)Recueil 
cles  Actes 
Publics, 
tom.  i.  p.69. 
La  Haye, 
1700. 

(l)Methode 
pour  etud. 
l’Hist.  tom. 
iv.  p.  51. 
Paris,  1735. 


(2)  Ander¬ 
son’s  Royal 
Genealogi¬ 
cal  Tables, 
p.  603. 


Habits. — Les  habits  a  fleurs  passoient  chez  les  Lesc«a» 
anciens  non  seulement  pour  un  habillement  de  ParM.sPan- 
femme  mais  meme  de  courtisanes,  qui  seules 
avoient  droit  d’en  porter  a  Sparte,  a  Ath&nes,  a  947- 
Syracuse,  et  chez  les  Locriens;  ou  eii  tout  cas 
c’^toit  la  parure  des  gens  de  plaisir,  ou  effemin^s, 
conime  des  eunuques,  des  maqueraux,  des  bac¬ 
chantes,  des  gens  qui  montent  sur  le  th££tre — ou 
tout  au  plus  c’etoit  l’^quipage  des  pr&trcs,  ou  des 
femmes  en  des  processions  publiques;  ou,  enfin, 
celui  des  epouses.  Par  la  loi  Oppia  ces  habits  a. 
fleurs,  ou  de  diverses  couleurs,  furent  d£fendus  aux 
dames  Romanies,  et  elles  n’eurent  la  permission 
d’en  porter  que  depuis  qu’on  leur  6ta  les  habits  de 
pourpre.  Cet  habillement  passoit  encore  chez  les 
Grecs  pour  celui  des  Barbares,  comme,  entrc-autres, 
des  rois  de  Perse.  Ces  habillemens  de  femmes, 
ct  particulierement  a  fleurs,  etoient  defend  us  aux 
homines  par  ies  anciens  canons  de  l’£glise,  comme 
aux  femmes  les  habits  d’honune.  Tertullien  re- 


l  l  2 


marque 
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( 1)  Donat. 
Fraginen. 
quod  in  ca¬ 
pita  Corned. 
Terent.  ap- 
paret. 

M.  de  Bo- 
chart,  Mem. 
Mir  l’an- 
<  ienne 
S  uisse,  tom. 
i  p  87,8/9. 


marque  qu’il  ne  trouve  point  d’habillement  maudit 
par  Dieu  que  celui  de  femme  en  liomme.  “  Nul¬ 
lum  denique  cultum  a  Deo  interdictum  invenio 
nisi  muliebris  in  viro.”  D’ou  vient  aussi  que 
Maimonides  dans  son  traite  de  l’idolatrie,  defend 
que  fhomme  ne  se  pare  des  ornemens  de  femme,  et 
surtout  de  -ces  habits  de  diverses  couleurs,  et 
bigarres?  Aprfes  tout  il  y  a  quelques  p&res  de 
l^glise  (pour  le  dire  en  passant)  qui  pretendent  que 
la  robe  du  Seigneur  sans  couture  £toit  versicolor. 
Clement  Alexandrin  tacbe  de  rendre  raison  de  cela. 

C.ependant  il  y  auroit  un  passage  de  Donat  qui 
feroit  croire  que  ccs  habits  de  diverses  couleurs 
£toient  en  usage  parmi  les  jeunes  gens.  En  par- 
lant  de  la  manifere  dont  les  acteurs  doivent  &tre  ha- 
bill6sconvenablementaux  dilf£rens  originaux  qu’ils 
representent,  il  dit — 

“  Adolescentibus  discolor  attribuitur .”(!)* 


Aventicum. — Aussitdt  que  j’ai  compris  qu’il 
falloit  chercher  les  fondateurs  d’Aventicum  dans 
les  parties  m^ridionales  des  Gaules,  je  me  suis  rap- 
pele  qu’il  y  avoit  un  peuple  dont  Pline  appMe  une 
des  villes  Maritima  Avaticorum,  et  que  dans  le 
meme  chapitre  cet  auteur  dit  que  les  Avantici 
furent  joints  par  l’empereur  Galba  au  d^partement 
de  la  Gaule  Narbonnoise.  M.  de  Bocliart,  qui  est 

,*  The  Adelphi  of  Terence  was  acted  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Hercules  II.  before  Paul  III.  and  the  Roman  court,  at  Fer¬ 
rara.  Cynthii  J.  Baptist.  Gyraldi,  in  Thesaur.  Antiquitat.  Italic, 
tom.  vii,  p.  62. 


dans 
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dans  1’idEe  que  1’HelvEtie  fut  peuplEe  par  de 
colonies  des  Gaulois  mEridionaux,  eroit  que  les 
Avantici  (car  selon  lui  il  faut  corriger  le  premier 
passage  de  Pline  par  le  second)  furent  les  fonda- 
teurs  d’Aventicum.  II  derive  ce  nom  d’Arvent, 
qui  signifie  en  Celte,  eau  dont  le  corns  est  rapide. 

Ciceron,  dans  sa  harangue  pour  Cornelius  Balbus, 
aprEs  avoir  allEguE  les  exemples  de  plusieurs  illus- 
tres  Romains,  qui  avoit  donnE  la  bourgeoisie  de 
Rome  a  des  particulars  des  villes  abides  de  la  rE- 
publique,  termine  cette  Enumeration  par  celui  de 
M.  Crass  us  qui  confEra  ce  droit  k  un  alliE  Aventi- 
cien.  (1)  II  est  vrai  que  toutes  les  Editions  de  Ci- 
cEron  font  ce  particulier  bourgeois  d’Alatre.  Mais 
comme  les  manuscrits  contredisent  cette  le^on, 
Cluvier  et  Gronovius  en  doutoient  de  la  bonte. 
Ce  dernier  (2)  vouloit  qu  on  Kit  Aventicensem, 
au  lieu  d’Alatrinensem,  parceque  les  noms  quon 
trouve  dans  les  manuscrits  n’cn  sont  pas  fort  Eloig- 
nEs,  et'  qu’Alatri,  ville  fort  prEs  de  Rome,  n’auroit 
guEre  EtE  mise  par  CicEron  dans  la  meme  classe 
que  les  autres  dont  il  venoit  de  parler,  qui  en  Etoi- 
ent  trEs  EloignEcs.  Mais  cette  re  marque  est  plus 
spEcieuse  que  solidc.  Il  n’y  a  qu’avoir  lu  ce  meme 
plaidoyer  de  CicEron  avec  quelque  attention  pour 
sentir  qu’un  exemple,  tirE  d’Aventicum,  seroit  allE 
directement  con  ti  e  le  but  de  l’orateur.  Il  vent 
prouver  que  les  gEnEraux  Romains  pour  pouvoir 
donner  la  bourgeoisie  de  Rome  a  des  particuliers 
des  villes  alliEes  n’avoient  pas  le  soin  du  conscnte- 
ment  des  villes  mEmcs,  k  moins  que  la  nEcessitE 
de  ce  consentement  ne  fut  stipulEe  par  leurs  alli- 
l  l  3  ances. 


(1)  Ciccr. 
pro'Balbo, 
c.  22. 


(2)  Grono¬ 
vius  ad  il¬ 
ium  locum. 
Edit.  Cic. 
Vcrbug. 
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(3)  Cicer. 
pro  Balbo, 
c.  13. 


(4)  M.  de 
Bochart, 
Meinoi  res 
sur  la  Suisse 
Ancienne, 
tom.  i. 

'p.  469. 


(1)  Cicero 
in  Verrem, 
1.  iii.  c.  25. 


(2)  Diodor. 
Siculus  in 
Eclog. 
lib.  xxxvi. 


M.  de  Bo- 
chart,  Me¬ 
mo  ires  sur 
la  Suisse 
Ancienne, 
tom.  ii.  p.18 
(1)V.  la 
Preface  du 


ances.  Auroit-il  apport6,  pour  justifier  sa  th&se, 
un  exemple  tir6  (Tune  ville  des  Helvetiens  aprks 
nous  avoir  dit  un  moment  auparavant  (3)  que  les 
Helv6tiens  6toient  du  nombre  de  ces  peuples  dont 
les  alliances  le  portoient?  Auroit-il  accuse  M. 
Crassus  present  d’avoir  viol6  de  la  sorte  une  alli¬ 
ance  des  plus  sacr^es  ?  Cette  remarque  est  de  M. 
de  Bochart(4),  mais  j’en  avois  fait;  la  premiere  par- 
tie  avant  d’avoir  lu  son  ouvrage. 


Holommanus. — Je  releverai  une  petite  faute  de 
ce  savant.  Cic^ron  dit  (1)  qu’un  certain  Q.  Lol- 
lius,  qui  avoit  quitt6  la  Sicile  pour  6viter  la  tyran¬ 
nic  du  Preteur  Verres,  fut  tue  en  chemin,  et  qu’on 
le  fit  passer  pour  avoir  et6  tu6  par  les  fugitifs.  Ho- 
lommanus,  dans  sa  note  a  cet  endroit,  explique  le 
mot  fugitif,  par  ceux  “  qui  in  SiciliA  Athenione 
dure  grassabantur  s’il  eut  dit  “  in  Italia  Spar- 
taco  duce  vel  aliquo  Spartacano,”  il  auroit  parl6 
plus  juste.  La  rebellion  des  esclaves  en  Sicile  sous 
laconduite  d’Ath^nion  et  deTryphon,futfinieparla 
mort  de  leurs  chefs,  par  M.  Aquillius,  alors  collogue 
de  Marius  dans  son  cinqui&me  consulat.  (2)  Or 
ces  personnages  furent  consuls  A.  U.  C.  6*52.  Mais 
ce  meurtre  n  auroit  pas  pu  arriver  avant  A.  U.  C. 
680 :  la  premiere  ann6e  du  gouvernement  de 
Verres. 

Irish  Language. — On  croit  que  l’lrlandois 
£toit  l’ancien  langage  des  Scythes.  C’est  ce  qu’af- 
firment  les  auteurs  rn^rae  du  pays.  (1)  Brerewood 
6toit  apparemment  dans  cette  id£e,  puisqu’il  met 

cette 
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cette  langue  au  nombre  ties  quatorze  langues  seuiDiction- 
m£res,  que  lui  et  d’au ties  out  comph6es,  qui  sub-  dois  que 
sistent  en  Europe  sans  la  Latine.  (2)  II  faut  con-  Pa”i [5*173*, 
venir  que  l'lrlandois  differe  fortdu  Gallois,  du  Bas  c.hezGue- 
Breton,  et  du  Basque  ;  mais  il  n’est  pas  moins  cer-  (t>Brere- 

,  •  /  i  wood 

tain  qu  on  y  trouve  quantite  de  mots,  qui,  s  lls  ne  Scrutin. 
sont  pas  tir^sdu  Latin,  viennentde  la  m^me  source,  ^,n4§uar' 
e’est-a-dire,  du  Celtique.  J’ai  rencontr6  dans  l’lr- 
landois  plusieurs  tcrmes  du  langage  du  peuple  du 
Pays  de  Vaud  ;  lesquels  je  n’ai  pas  trouv£  dans  les 
dictionnaires  des  trois  autres  dialeetes,  ni  du  Ger- 
manique.  Une  preuve  de  l’antiquite  de  1’Irlandois 
est  que  ses  caract£res  sont  purement  des  lettres 
Grecques ;  et  que  n’en  ayant  que  dix-sept  il  faut 
quil  les  ait  recu  avant  la  guerre  de  Troye,  puisqu’- 
il  ne  fut  que  pendant  ce  fameux  siege  que  Pala- 
m£de  ajouta  a  1’alpbabet  Grec  les  quatre  lettres 
qu’ou  lui  attribue ;  et  que  de  ces  quatre  l’alphabet 
Irlandois  11 ’en  a  aucune,  non  plus  que  des  quatre 
dont  Simonide  fut  hauteur.  De  sorte  que  c’est 
l’alphabet  de  Cadmus  que  re^urent  les  habitans  de 
l’lrlande,  et  non  pas  l’alphabet  Ionien  adopts  par 
toute  la  Grfcce.  (3)  Les  Irlandois  n’y  ont  ajoute  (3)  Pim. 
que  1’F,  et  comme  ils  l’^crivent  a  la  Latine  et  non  1.  x.  c.  57. 
par  <p,  ril  est  probable  qui  Is  ne  sen  sont  servis  que 
depuis  que  l’empereur  Claude  l’eut  fait  ajouter  i\ 
l’alphabet  Latin.  Une  langue  011  ne  paroit  que 
celle  de  Cadmus  est  assur&nent  de  la  plus  haute 
antiquity,  et  s’est  conservee  plus  entiere  qu’aucune 
autre  qu’on  eonnoisse.  A  l’4gard  de  son  abondance 
l’auteur  du  Dictionnaire  pose  en  fait  dans  sa  preface, 
que  de  toutes  les  langues  mortes,  ou  vivantes,  au- 
l  l  4  cune 
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cune  n’est  plus  riche  en  mots,  ni  plus  Elegante  en 
expressions  que  Flrlandoise, 


De  Watte- 
ville,  His- 
toire  de  la 
Confedera 
tion  Helv. 
tom.  i. 
p.  169-174. 


Coucy  (Enguerrand  de.) — Le  Due  Leopold 
d’Autriche,  mort  en  1326,  avoit  laiss6  une  fille 
unique,  qui  fut  marine  au  sire  de  Coucy,  un  des 
plus  gros  seigneurs  de  France.  La  dot  de  cette 
dame  avoit  ete  assur6e  sur  plusieurs  villes  et  cha¬ 
teaux  de  1' Alsace  et  de  l’Argeu,  Le  sire  de  Coucy 
ne  se  mit  jamais  en  possession  de  ces  domaines. 
Son  fils  Enguerrand,  qui  s’etoit  marie  a  une  prin- 
cesse  d’Angleterre,  les  r£clama.  Les  dues  d’Au¬ 
triche,  a}7ant  refusd  de  les  lui  remettre,  De  Coucy 
profita  de  la  tr&ve  qui  venoit  de  se  conclure  entre 
la  France  et  l’Angleterre,  et  se  fit  suivre  de 
40,000  hommes  de  cette  nation,  rdsolu  de  maintenir 
ses  droits  par  les  armes.  Leopold  se  fortifia  de 
l’alliance  des  Suisses,  et  se  prepara  &  opposer  ses 
forces  a  celles  de  ses  ennemis.  Ceux-ci  s’approelie- 
rent  des  frontieres  de  l’Helvdtie  environ  la  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  de  l’annde  1375.  Ils  firent  d’horribles  ddgats 
dans  "les  parties  septentrionales  de  la  Suisse,  pri- 
rent  Walenbourg,  Balstal,  Buren,  Altreu,  Aar- 
wargen,  Fridau,  &c.  Une  partie  de  leur  armde 
passa  la  Reus,  et  la  Liinmat,  et  mit  tout  le  pays 
jusqu’a  Wettinger  a  feu  et  a  sang.  Mai§  un  corps 
considerable  de  ces  troupes  fut  surpris  et  ddfait  par 
les  Bernois  dans  le  couvent  de  Fraubennen,  entre 
Berne  et  Soleure,  la  nuit  du  26  ou  27  de  Ddcem- 
bre,  avec  la  perte  de  800  hommes.  Le  sire  de 
Coucy,  voyant  que  son  armee  6toit  affoiblie,  et 
qu’elle  ne  pouvoit  subsister  dans  un  pays  ruine, 

prit 
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prit  le  parti  de  se  retirer  par  1’ Alsace.  On  app&le  en 
Suisse  cette  arm6e  6trang&re  du  nom  de  Guglers, 
a  cause  des  petits  chapeaux  qu’ils  portoient :  eu- 
gelhut  signifiant  un  chapeau  en  Allemand. 

On  voit  encore  de  nos  jours  (l)  une  colonne  de 
pierre,  monument  (6rigesi  jein’en  souviens  en  1648) 
de  cette  memorable  action  pr&s  de  Fraubennen. 
D’un  cot6  il  y  a  une  inscription  Allemande,  et  de 
1’autre  ces  vers  Latins. 

Uxoris  dotem  repetens  Cussinus  amatae 

Dux  Anglus,  frater  quam  dabat  Austriacus ; 

Per  mare'trajecit  validarum  signa  cohortum, 

Miles  ubique  premens  arva  aliena  jugo. 

Hoc  rupere  loco  Bernates  hostica  castra, 

Multos  et  cum  justo  Marte  dedere  neci. 

Sic  Deus  Omnipotens  ab  apertis  protegat  Ursum,  (2) 
Protegat  occultis  hostis  ab  insidiis. 

Neanmoins,  si  Ion  s’en  rapporte  a  M.  de  Watte- 
wille,  il  y  a  deux  m£prises  dans  cette  courte  inscrip¬ 
tion.  I"6111,  Cussinus,  ou  le  sire  de  Coucy,  n’dtoit 
point  un  g6n£ral  Anglois ;  il  avoit  spouse,  a  la  v6- 
rite,  une  princesse  d’Angleterre,  et  son  armee 
£toit  principalement  compos6e  de  troupes  non  au- 
toris^es  de  cette  nation ;  mais  pour  Cussinus  lui- 
mfeme,  il  6toit  seigneur  Francois.  Sa  famille,  une 
des  plus  illustres  de  la  Picardie,  s’eteignit  au  quin- 
zifcme  siecle.  II  La  femme  de  ce  de  Coucy 
n’etoit  point  Autricliienne ;  jeviensde  dire  qu’elle 
£toit  Angloise.  La  femme  de  son  pkre  6toit  Au- 
trichienne,  et  c’^toit  sa  dot  qtfiT  redemandoit. 
J’omets  la  petite  faute  de  parler  d’un  due  d’Au- 

trichc 


(1)  Jele  ris 
Oct.  15, 
1755. 


(2)  Les 
armes  de 
Berne  sont 
un  Ours. 
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triche  son  fibre  quoiqu’elle  futfille  unique  de  Leo¬ 
pold  archiduc  d’AutricheA 

Primum  Westmonasteriensi  postmodum  Oxoni- 
ensi  studio  traditus  eram.  Ingulphi  Iiistoria,  p.  73. 
in  tom.  1.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Script,  a  Fell  et  Gale. 
Oxon.  1684.  Some  have  doubted,  but  the  editors 
have  found  this  passage  in  all  MSS.  (Gibson's 
Cambden,  Vol.  I.  p.  305.)  Ingulphus  boasts  of 
his  proficiency  in  Aristotle  and  Tully’s  Rhetoric, 
yet  in  1048  Aristotle  was  unknown ;  Oxford  lay 
in  ruins,  had  neither  cathedral  nor  monastery  to 
which  the  studies  were  confined.  The  Divinity  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Robert  Pulein  in  the  abbey  of  Oseney 
(1129 — 1 135)  I  consider  as  the  punctum  saliens  of 
the  University.  Cambden,  ubi  supra.  Nicholson, 
(English  Library,  p.  150 — 152.)  is  free,  learned, 
and  lively. 

Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  Loud.  1684,  gives 
the  first  historic  titles  of  the  Oxford  studies. 

In  1209  the  clerks  applied  to  artes  liberates  ; 
they  lodged  three  or  four  together  in  hospitia 
hired.  Provoked  by  an  act  of  injustice  recesserunt 
ab  Oxonia  ad  tria  millia  clericorum,  quam  magis- 
tri,  quam  discipuli,  ita  quod  nee  unus  ex  omni 
Universitate  remansit.  Some  went  to  Cambridge, 
others  to  Reading:  villani  Oxonias  vacuam  reli- 
querunt,  p.  191- 

In  1252,  convocata  scholarium  universitate  quae 
de  diversis  mundi  partibus  illic  studuit,  &e.  p.  740. 

1 

*  The  Common-place  Book  from  which  the  preceding  articles 
are  taken  is  dated  March,  1755. 

In 
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In  1257,  statuta  Universitatis  antiqua  et  appro- 
bata.  Oxon.  Univers.  schola  sccuncl.  Ecclesue. 

p.  811. 

The  series  of  Chancellors  of  the  University  be¬ 
gins  in  1233.  AylifFe’s  Hist,  of  Oxford.  Vol.  II. 

p.  278. 

The  first  charter  of  Henry  III.  is  in  1244, 
(Appendix,  p.  6,)  but  it  supposes  the  previous  state 
of  the  University. 

In  1 109  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croylarid,  sent  a  colo¬ 
ny  of  Monks,  who  opened  public  schools  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  of  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Theology 
after  the  manner  studii  Aurelianensis.  Ex  isto 
fonte  videmus  totam  Angliam  factam  frugiferam 
per  plurimos  magistros  et  doctores  de  Cantabrigia 
exeuntes.  (Petri  Blesenis  Continuatio  Ingulphi  in 
Script.  Rerum.  Anglicar.  tom.  i.  p.  114,  115.  He 
died  circa  1200.)  Curious  but  spurious:  Frater 
Terricus  (frater  is  probably  a  mendicant  friar) 
acutissinvus  sophista,  logicam  Aristotelis  juxta 
Porphyrii  et  Averoiz  isagogas  et  commenta,  adoles- 
centioribus  tradidit.  But  Averroes  was  not  bom 
till  1131.  He  interpreted  Aristotle  1187 — 1192, 
and  died  after  1200.  D’Herbelot,  p.  715.  Bayle, 
tom.  i.  p.  384 — 91-  Saxius  places  him  at  1 198. 


E7n£nraT0?  Tivoq  rtvx  pxvbxvtw  tgu?  7 ra»<la?  rxvr 

(inrtv)  oi?  avtyss  ytvoptvoi  ^vktovtxi.  Agesilaus, 
Apothegmata  Grasc.  Hen.  Steph.  1568.  p.  306. 


Henry,  a  Protestant,  an  Anabaptist,  an  apostate 

Monk, 
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Monk,  a  wandering  preacher,  speciem  pietatis 
habens  cujus  virtutem  penitus  abnegavit.  His 
gains  were  spent  ludendo  aleis,  aut  in  usus  turpiores. 
Frequenter  siquidem  post  diumum  populi  plausum, 
nocte  insecuta  cum  meretricibus  inventus  est,  et 
interdum  etiam  cum  conjugatis.  Inquire,  si  placet, 
vir  nobilis  quomodo  de  Lausana  civitate  exierit, 
&c.  St.  Bernard.  Epist.  242,  tom.  i.  p.  239.  Edit. 
Mabillon.  Venet  1750. 


t 

Juxta  lacum  etiam  Lausanexsem  totius  diei 
itinere  pergens  penitus  non  attendit  aut  se  videre 
non  videt.  Cum  enim  vespere  facto  de  eodem 
lacu  socii  colloquerentur,  interrogabat  eos,  ubi  lacus 
ille  esset,  et  mirati  sunt  universi.  S.  Bernardi 
Vita  secunda,  Auctore  Alano  (a  Monk  and  Bishop 
of  Auxerre.  He  died  at  Clairvaux  A.  D.  1383)  c. 
16,  No.  45.  Opera,  tom.  vi.  p.  1383.  lm0*  Vet.  iii. 
tom.  i.  p.  1232. 


Demetrius  Soter. — Excerpta  quaedam  (ex  anti- 
quissimo  MS.  codice  nuper  in  Ambrosiana  Bib- 
liotbecA.  reperto)  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita, 
Mediolani  (c’est  a  dire  a  Rome)  MDCCXLIV. 
v  idus  Januarias.  Horis  antilucanis,  superiorum 
permissu. 

Argumentum. — Demetrius,  Seleuci  filius,  Soter 
postea  dictus,  clam  ex  urbe  ad  patriam  liberandam 
proficiscitur. 

Heroum  soboles,  sceptri  Demetrius  litres 
Antiqui,  Romas  lentos  inglorius  annos 


Degebat 
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Degebat,  lion  sponte  sua,  tristemque  juventam 
Mulcebat,  sylvis  captus  studiisque  Biaiiae. 

Longa  sed  interea  patrium  trans  aequora  regnum 
Vastabat,  populis  et  Dis  invisa,  potestas, 

Captivique  Lares  Dominum  clamore  ciebant. 

Haud  paucis  cultus,  sed  plurimus  observalus, 

Quid  faceret  juvenis?  Venatum  ad  littora  Circes 
Fingit  iter  de  more,  canes,  solitamque  cohortem 
Praemittit  comitum,  vigilem  sic  decipit  urbem, 
Ignotasque  vias,  ignotus  et  ipse,  capessit. 

Demetrius  ante  discessum  amicis  mentem  aperit. 

Sit  satis;  audivi:  jam  me  nec  vester,  amici, 

Fallit  amor,  pietasque  meae  studiosa  juventae, 

Nec  generosa  fides  ;  et  qua  sapientia  nullam 
'  Horret  inire  viam,  qua  ducit  ad  ardua  virtus, 

Hac  capienda  mihi  est.  Hauc  olim  numina  legem 
Nascenti  posuere,  lubens  mea  fata  capessam. 

Non  me  degenerem,  non  pulchrae  laudis  egentem 
Arguat  aut  praesens,  aut  postera  nesciat  retas, 

Nec  proavis  quaj  terra  meis  regnata  superbum 
Nomen  et  imperium  late  diffundit  in  oras 
Sordeat  ulterius,  dominis  calcata  protervis, 

Sed  servatorem  norint  in  principe  cives. 

Le  Cardinal  Monti  fit  ces  vers  a  l’occasion  du 
voyage  du  jeune  Chevalier  de  St.  George  en  France, 
qui  partit  de  Rome,  le  5  des  Ides,  ou  le  9  de  Jan¬ 
vier,  1744. 

Since  the  year  1756  Russia  has  been  engaged 
almost  without  interruption  in  the  Prussian,  the 
Polish,  and  the  Turkish  Avars.  During  the  last 
mentioned  Avar  the  Empress  at  the  same  time  em¬ 
ployed  seven  (trmies,  (on  the  Danube,  in  Crim  Tar¬ 
tary, 
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tary,  in  Georgia,  in  Greece,  in  Poland,  in  Ingria, 
and  against  the  rebel  Pugascheff,)  and  four  fleets, 
on  the  Baltic,  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Danube.  Whilst  she  was  making  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  she  supported  the  splendour  of 
her  court,  encouraged  the  arts  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  by  her  expensive  orders,  which  were 
most  punctually  paid;  and  increased  one  third  the 
salaries  of  almost  all  her  officers.  As  soon  as  the 
war  was  at  an  end  she  suppressed  some  taxes 
(about  seven  or  eight  millions  of  French  livres); 
and  she  is  now  paying  off  about  ten  millions  which 
she  borrowed  in  Holland,  and  which  forms  the 
whole  national  debt  of  Russia. 

The  army  at  present  consists  of  four  regiments 
of  Guards,  one  cavalry  and  three  infantry,  that 
compose  the  formidable  body  of  about  10,000  men 
which  has  so  often  disposed  of  the  throne;  of  one 
hundred-and  live  regiments  of  infantry  (1600  men 
each)  making  about  170,000  men.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  artillery  between  20  and  30,000, 
and  the  cavalry,  dragoons,  & c.  between  40  and 
50,000.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  compute  the 
establishment  of  regular  forces  at  about  250,000; 
and  had  the  Turkish  war  continued,  both  men  and 
money  were  provided  for  an  augmentation  of 
50,000  more.  To  this  establishment  we  must  add 
the  stationary  garrisons  of  the  remote  provinces, 
and  the  numerous  bodies  of  irregulars,  Cossacks, 
Calm ucks,  & c.  which  are  always  ready  to  obey 
the  commands  of  the  Russian  monarch. 

There  is  not  any  direct  land-tax  in  Russia,  and  the  ■ 

revenue 
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revenue  arises  from  the  capitation,  the  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  customs.  1.  The  clergy  and  nobility 
are  exempt  from  the  capitation,  which  is  assessed 
chiefly  on  the  peasants ;  but  as  these  are  all  vil¬ 
lains  the  tax  ultimately  falls  on  their  masters,  and 
must  he  tolerably  proportioned  to  their  landed 
property.  The  master,  who  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
slave’s  labour,  is  obliged  to  give  him  a  piece  of 
land  to  cultivate,  sufficient  not  only  for  his  own 
subsistence,  but  likewise  for  the  payment  *of  the 
tax  which  is  estimated  at  about  four  livres  on  the 
head  of  every  male,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth 
to  the  age  of  sixty.  Not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
persons  are  rated  to  the  capitation,  which  conse¬ 
quently  must  amount  to  about  forty  millions. 
2.  The  nobles  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  salt,  and  distilling  spirituous  liquors,  on  their 
estates,  but  they  can  dispose  of  them  only  to  the 
empress.  On  the  other  hand  the  licensed  ven¬ 
ders  of  those  necessary  articles  can  purchase  them 
only  in  the  imperial  magazines.  By  this  double 
monopoly  the  crown  gains  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent,  and  raises  an  indirect  excise.  3.  The 
customs,  both  on  exports  and  imports, "are  exces¬ 
sively  high;  but  they  are  exacted  only  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  the  interior  commerce 
is  entirely  free.  To  these  great  articles  we  must 
add  the  mines,  the  tribute  of  furs,  &c.,  which  in 
the  whole  form  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  French  livres.  The  population  of 
Russia,  without  including  the  savages  of  the 

north. 
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north,  or  the  wandering  Tartars,  whose  allegiance 
is  voluntary  and  precarious,  has  been  computed  at 
twenty-two  millions. 

From  the  Prince  Bariatinski,  Minister  from 
Russia,  at  Paris. 

Peter  III.  was  poisoned  in  a  glass  of  brandy. 
On  his  refusing  a  second  glass  he  Avas  forcibly 
thrown  down  and  strangled  with  a  handkerchief 
by  Orlof  le  Balafr6,  Teplow,  Potemkin,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  Princes  Baratinski.  When  the 
body  was  exposed  the  marks  of  violence  on  the 
neck,  &c.  were  evident.  Orlof  instantly  returned 
to  Petersburg  and  appeared  at  the  Empress’s  din¬ 
ner  in  the  disorder  of  a  murderer.  She  caught  his 
eye,  rose  from  table,  called  him  into  her  closet, 
sent  for  Count  Panin,  to  whom  she  imparted  the 
news,  and  returned  to  dinner  with  her  usual  ease 
and  cheerfulness. 

These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  history  of 
the  Revolution  in  17 62  composed  by  M.  Rulhicre, 
a  French  officer,  who  was  an  attentive  spectator, 
and  who  afterwards  conversed  with  the  principal 
actors.  .  Prudence  prevents  him  from  publishing, 
but  he  reads  his  Narrative  to  large  companies,  and 
I  have  already  heard  it  twice.  It  is  an  entertain¬ 
ing  spirited  piece  of  historical  composition  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Vertot’s  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Portugal.  But  I  find  that  Rulhi&re’s 
fidelity  is  impeached  by  persons  perhaps  partial, 
but  certainly  well-informed;  by  the  Baron  de 

Goltz 
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Goltz  the  Prussian  minister,  by  the  Count  de  Swa- 
loff,  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  and  by  the  Princess 
d’Askoff  herself. 

The  deaths  of  religious  persons  of  both  sexes  is 
about  1 800  per  annum ;  and  as  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  about  one  out  of  thirty  die 
every  year,  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  France, 
engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  is  about  54,000,  of 
whom  we  may  reckon  24,000  men  and  30,000 
women. 

M.  Gamier ,  and  the  originals  of  the  Controle 
G&n&al.  -  . 

Mexico. — The  ancient  empire  was  said  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  millions  of  souls:  at  present  about  one.(l) 

The  city  once  200,000,  now  50,000, — afflicted 
by  inundation.  Los  Angelos,  near  Tlascala,  has 
gained  by  its  loss. 

From'  the  mines  65,000,000  (of  livres)  are  an¬ 
nually  coined  at  Mexico.  The  king  has  a  fifth  on 
the  silver,  a  tenth  on  the  gold,  as  those  mines  are 
more  casual.  The  gold  coined  is  about  a  fifth  of 
the  silver. 

Mexico  is  highly  taxed,  yet  the  net  revenue  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  is  only  6,300,800/.  Las  Casas 
persuaded  the  Court  of  Spain  to  restore  liberty, 
but  not  property,  to  the  Mexican  Indians.  They 
are  no  where  so  happy,  noble,  and  ingenious  as  in 
his  diocese  of  Chiapa. 

L  Immortality  of  the  soul  rejected  only  by  the 
barbarous  Otomites,  believed  by  the  Mexicans. 

vol.  v.  m  m  Clavigero 


(l)Hist. 
Philoso- 
phique  de* 
deux  Indes, 
tom.  iii.  p. 
75. 

Id.  p.  117. 


Id.  p.  108. 
109. 


Id.  p.  114. 
Id.  p.  77. 
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Hist.  Pliilo- 
sophique 
ties  deux 
Indes,  tom. 
iii.  p.  592. 
Id.  p.  418. 

Id.  p.  538. 


Id.  p.  401. 


Clavigcro,  Storia  Antica  del  Messico,  tom.  ii.  p.  4. 
— 2.  Mictlanteuchlti,  God  of  Hell  and  bis  wife — a 
subterraneous  dwelling,  black  priests,  nocturnal 
sacrilices,  &c.  p.  17. — 3.  The  Hades  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  gate  of  Paradise,  perilous  journey, 
pleasant  abode  with  the  God  of  Waters — the  Su¬ 
preme  Heaven  in  the  sun,  p.  4,  5,  6 — 94. — 4.  The 
souls  of  those  who  died  in  war  or  child-bearing 
held  the  first  place ;  the  second  for  the  drowned, 
the  dropsical,  the  thunderstruck,  infants,  & c. ;  vul¬ 
gar  deaths  in  the  third,  p.  5.-5.  Noble  Tlascalans. 
— 6.  A  similar  life  and  body?  Utensils,  amis,  gold 
deposited  in  sepulchres.  Their  Techichi  slain  to 
accompany  them  (p.  94—99)-  The  same  as  the 
Alco,  a  mute  melancholy  sort  of  dog,  now  extinct. 
(Tom.  i.  p.  73.)  False  criticism  on  Pope.  (War- 
ton,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 29*) — 7.  Transmigration  of  plebeian 
souls  into  vile  animals,  of  noble  into  the  humming 
bird.  (p.  5)  Beautiful  image — Buffon’s  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  43  species  of  Oiseaux-Mouches  and 
Colibris.  (tom.  xxi.  p.  1—64,  in4to.) 

Spain  contained  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions 
before  the  discovery  of  America. 

In  the  year  1747  only  7,423,590  souls,  includ¬ 
ing  1 80,046  head  of  clergy. 

tier  manufactures  flourished  till  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors.  Segovia  cloths  the  best  in  Europe. 
60,000  silk  looms  at  Seville.  About  fifty  millions. 
(French)  of  merchandizes  are  sent  annually  from 
Cadiz  to  America.  About  an  eighth  part  is  Spanish 
property. 


About 
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About  seventeen  millions  of  piasters  (89,250,000/.)  ^s]t)-.^1°' 
arrive  annually  at  Cadiz  from  America  in  gold  and  desdeux 

...  .  Indes,  tom. 

silver.  The  account  seems  particular  and  exact,  iii.  P.  431. 

Portugal. — The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  id. 
sunk  from  3,000,000  to  1,800,000. 

Brasil. — Its  gold  mines  (under  the  tropic  of  id.  p.528. 
Capricorn)  were  discovered  about  the  year  1730. 

The  Portuguese  content  themselves  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  torrents  wash  down  into  the  vallies. 

It  amounts  annually  to  about  45,000,000/.  The 
king  has  one  fifth.  The  importation  diminishes 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver. 

The  mine  of  diamonds  was  discovered  about  the  id,  p.  534. 
year  1730 — given  to  an  exclusive  company,  and 
the  country  round  it  dispeopled — the  govern¬ 
ment — who  is  the  agent  in  Europe — under  articles 
to  sell  no  more  annually  than  1,250,000/. — bought 
and  cut  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  chiefly  sold  in 
France — are  10  percent  inferior  to  East  India  dia¬ 
monds. 

Carats. 

Great  Mogul's  .  .  .  279fg- 

The  Great  Duke’s  .  .  139 

The  Sancy  ....  10b 

The  Pitt . 13b 

The  King  of  Portugal’s  1280 
(inestimable  if  not  a  topaz.) 


Russia. — To  what  causes  may  we  ascribe  the 
abject  slavery  of  the  Russians,  the  brethren  of 
M  m  2  those 
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those  hardy  Poles  and  Bohemians,  who  so  long 
asserted  and  abused  the  right  of  freedom?  Per¬ 
haps  to  the  following  causes.  1.  The  Russians 
derived  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  a  civil  education  from  a  servile  and 
superstitious  people,  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 
2.  The  Tartar  conquerors  broke  and  degraded  the 
spirit  of  the  Russian  nation.  3.  After  the  Russians 
had  lost  all  communication  with  the  Euxine  and 
the  Baltic,  they  were  wholly  separated  and  in  a 
great  measure  secluded  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  civilized  part  of  the  human  race.  4.  The 
accidental  advantage  of  fire-arms  enabled  the  Czars 
to  extend  their  empire  over  the  north  of  Asia;  and 
the  power  of  prejudice  was  enforced  by  that  of  the 
sword. 

Hercules. 

- - Qualemque  vagae  post  crimina  noctis 

Thestius  obstupuit  toties  socer. 

Statius  in  Sylv.  1.  iii.  Ep.  i.  v.  42. 

The  question  is  therefore  quoties ,  and  according 
to  the  three  different  tales  which  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks,  the  amorous  prowess  of  Hercules  will 
excite  the  idea  of  a  man ,  of  a  hero ,  or  of  a.  god. 

I.  When  young  Hercules  was  six  feet  high  and 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  hunted  the  lion  on 
Mount  Cithagron  in  Bceotia,  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Thestius,  prince  of  Thespiag.  Every 
night,  by  the  command  of  their  father,  one  of  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Thestius  shared  the  bed  of  Her¬ 
cules;  and  the  young  hero  embraced  all  these  virgins 

with 
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with  such  undistinguishing  and  irresistible  vigour, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  prolific  nights  he  was 
still  persuaded  of  the  identity  of  his  companion. 
Such  is  the  modest  and  perhaps  the  original  ac¬ 
count  of  the  first  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as  it 
is  given  by  Apollodorus.(l) 

II.  According  to  another  relation  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  fifty  virgins  into  wives  and  mothers 
was  effected  by  the  indefatigable  Hercules  within 
the  space  of  seven  days .  Athenseus(2)  has  ex¬ 
tracted  this  anecdote  from  the  writings  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  or  rather  Herodotus  the  Lycian,  who,  as  it 
appears  by  another  quotation, (3)  had  composed  at 
least  seventeen  books  on  the  actions  of  Hercules. 

III.  But  the  popular  opinion  which  at  length 
prevailed  ascribed  to  Hercules  the.  singular  honour 
of  consummating  in  one  and  the  same  night  his 
fifty,  or  at  least  his  forty-nine  marriages.  This 
miracle,  which  seems  to  be  insinuated  by  Diodorus 
Siculus, (4)  is  positively  affirmed  by  Pausanias,(5) 
and  that  diligent  traveller  has  recorded  the  virtue 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thestius,  who  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  common  fate  of  her  sisters,  was 
invested  by  Hercules  with  the  sacerdotal  dignity, 
and  condemned  to  a  life  of  perpetual  celibacy. 
The  Christian  apologists  have  adopted  this  third 
account,  which  according  to  their  ideas  of  merit, 
was  the  least  honourable  to  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
“  Hercules,  sanctus  deus,  natas  quinquaginta  de 
Thestio,  node  unit  perdocuit,  et  nomen  virginitatis 
exponere  et  genetricum  pondera  sustinere.”(6) 

The  vigour  of  a  demigod  can  be  matched  only 
mm3  by 


(1)  Hist. 
Poet.  1.  ii. 
c.  4.  p.  96. 


(2)  Deipno- 
sophist.  1. 
xiii.  p.  556. 


(3)  Id.  1.  ix. 
p.  410. 


(4)  Id.  1. 
iv.  p.  274. 
Edit.  Wes?. 

(5)  Id.  1.  ix. 
p.  763. 

Edit.  Kulir, 


(6)  Arno- 
bius,  1.  iv.  p. 
145. 

His  Com¬ 
mentator 
Eimenhorst, 
p.  144, 
quotes  seve* 
ral  of  the 
fathers  on 
this  inte¬ 
resting 
topiv. 
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(7)  Obser¬ 
vations  dans 
sesVoyages, 
1.  iii.  c.  x.  p. 
179. 

See  Le 
Clerc  (Gor- 
lus)’s  Edi¬ 
tion.  Am¬ 
sterdam, 
1703. 


(l)  L.  i.  c. 
135. 
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by  that  of  a  prophet.  In  the  space  of  a  single 
hour  each  of  the  eleven  wives  of  Mahomet  succes¬ 
sively  acknowledged  him  as  a  tender  and  active 
husband.  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Belon  on 
the  faith  of  an  Arabic  book  entitled  “  Des  Bonnes 
Coutumes  de  Maliomet.”(7) 

Severus  (Cornelius).— The  poem  of  iEtna, 
though  its  author  is  praised  by  Ovid  and  Quintilian, 
discovers  very  little  taste  or  invention.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  is  narrow,  and  probably  erroneous  (see  the 
long  descant  on  the  virtues  of  the  millstone);  the 
style  languid,  harsh,  and  perplexed.  Instead  of 
the  ornaments  of  nature  and  propriety,  the  barren 
writer  consumes  a  fourth  of  his  poem  in  mytholo¬ 
gical  stories  which  he  affects  to  despise.  The 
prettiest  passages  are  the  complaint  of  the  prefe¬ 
rence  given  to  the  lucrative  over  the  curious  arts 
(v.  250 — 283),  and  the  power  of  fire  (533 — 56 1). 

TLoufepus-icc. — Herodotus  observes  with  the  most 
placid  indifference  that  the  Persians  were  fond  of 
adopting  new  customs  and  new  pleasures.  From 
the  Medes  they  borrowed  their  dress,  from  the 
Egyptians  their  breast  plates  By  the  Greeks  they 
were  taught  to  forget  the  distinction  of  sexes, 
EXXnvcov  jw.a0om?7raKTi  /XKryovraj.(l) 

Noue  (de  la). — The  situation  and  behaviour  of 
de  la  Noue  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  is  perhaps 
without  parallel  in  history.  1 .  Such  was  his  esta¬ 
blished  reputation  for  honour  and  virtue,  that  in 

the 
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the  heat  of  the  civil  wars  of  France  immediately 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Catherine 
of  Medicis  and  her  son  entrusted  this  zealous  Pro¬ 
testant  to  negociate  with  the  Rochellois.  2.  By 
the  election  of  the  people,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  court,  he  accepted  the  military  command  in 
the  revolted  city.  3.  During  the  siege  of  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  he  performed  with  admirable  courage  and 
conduct  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  mediator. 

4.  When  the  fanaticism  of  the  Rochellois  had  re¬ 
jected  equitable  conditions  of  peace,  he  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  repaired  to  the 
royal  standard,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his  own 
house,  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both 
parties. 

Such  wonders  require  much  stronger  evidence  (i)  Hist. 
than  the  partial  authority  of  a  biographer :  and  it  tom. ». 
is  almost  as  singular  that  they  are  attested  in  all 
the  material  circumstances,  by  D’Aubigny,  a  vio-  j^mpTis’ 
lent  protestant,  (1)  by  Thuanus,  a  moderate  phi-  lvj  ^t 
losopher,  (2)  and  by  Davila,  a  bigotted  catholic.  (3)  deiieGuerre 
The  testimony  of  Davila  is  the  more  valuable  as  he  Slnda,' 
betrays  some  inclination  to  suspect  the  intentions  ^'6-330. 
of  de  la  Noue,  in  his  return  to  the  royal  camp.  Edit- Lond* 

.Shoes. — The  practice  of  nailing  shoes  to  the  (i)Gesner, 
hoofs  of  horses,  & c.  was  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  Script,  dc 
who  occasionally  tied  them  with  strings  round  the 
feet  of  those  animals.  (1) 
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Historians,  friends  to  virtue? 

Yes, — with  exceptions. 

1 .  Allow  great  latitude  in  the  means. 

2.  Incline  more  to  personal  than  to  social  vir¬ 
tues. 

Difference  of  the  civil  wars  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

1 .  The  English  caused  by  riches  and  long  peace. 
The  French  by  long  wars  and  impatience  of  ease. 
Union  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Power  and 
discords  of  the  Guises,  Bourbons,  & c. 


2.  The  English  chiefly  used  the  axe ;  the  French 
the  dagger— Contrast,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  be¬ 
headed, — the  Marshal  d’Ancre  murdered.  Cause 
of  this  difference, — the  superior  corruption  of  the 
French? — Equity  of  the  English?  Fanaticism? 
Independence  of  the  French  nobles? — The  custom 
borrowed  from  the  Italians  and  communicated  to 
the  Scotch. 

3.  The  English  left  to  themselves.  The  Pope, 

Spain, 
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Spain,  England,  &c.  took  part  in  the  French  wars., 
The  Duke  of  Mayenne  preferred  to  the  Admiral 
de  Coligny. 


Davila’s  general  Errors. 

1.  The  election  and  even  existence  of  Phara- 
mund  doubtful.  The  assembly  and  resolution  of 
the  Franks  chimerical. 

2.  The  stability  of  their  government  ridiculous. 
It  varied  every  age.* 

3.  The  Salic  Law  not  fundamental :  established 
by  accidents  in  the  14th  century. 

4.  The  first  prince  had  no  inherent  right  to  the 
Regency.  The  point  is  yet  undetermined. 


Henry  III.  studied  politics  with  an  Italian 
abb  A  Vanity  of  that  science.  Ignorance  why 
we  have  acted — how  we  shall  act — how  others  will 
act.  Our  sense,  eloquence,  secrecy,  & c.  the  only 
principles  assisted  by  the  confidence  of  others. — 
Example  of  Henry  III.  his  inactivity,  his  violence. 
Of  Henry  IV.  The  proper  time  for  changing  his 
religion ;  how  very  nice.  If  too  soon  the  Catho¬ 
lics  would  be  suspicious;  if  too  late  grown  de¬ 
sperate. 


The  effect  of  civil  wars  on  the  minds  of  men.  A 
general  ferment  of  fanaticism,  discord,  and  faction. 
Two  singular  exceptions.  Montaigne  in  his  retire- 

*  See  Mably’s  Observations  sur  l’Histoire  de  France,  &c. 
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ment.  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne.  He  loved  and 
trusted  mankind. — How  different  from  Charles  II. ! 

France  little  altered  by  40  years  civil  war.  The 
same  limits.  The  succession  attacked  but  pre¬ 
served.  The  regal  authority  unimpaired.  Vio¬ 
lent  principles  detested  and  forgotten. 

Power  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  direct  and 
absolute  over  the  military.  Their  levies,  expedi¬ 
tions,  disposal  of  offices,  strong  places,  gentlemen 
and  guards — indirect  over  the  finances  and  justice; 
only  checked  by  the  Parliaments. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  & c.  wanted  to  make 
them  hereditary. — The  followers  of  Henry  IV. 
made  the  same  demand;  had  he  consented,  the 
feudal  system  was  again  established. 

1.  French  cavalry  famous  in  the  16th  century — 
All  noblesse,  5000  gentlemen  at  once  in  the  army 
of  Henry  IV.  Brave  but  impatient  of  labour  and 
fatigue.  Laid  aside  their  lances,  and  fought  with 
pistols  and  carbines.  The  custom  blamed  but  at 
last  adopted. 

2.  The  Spanish  infantry  well  disciplined.  Wal¬ 
loons,  Italians.  The  Duke  of  Parma.  Retreat 
from  before  Amiens.  Saying  of  Henry  IV. 

3.  Swiss  phalanx.  March  from  Meaux. 

4.  English  and  Germans,  brave  but  undisci¬ 
plined. 

Religious  wars. 

1 .  Persecution  inspires  union,  obstinacy,  and  at 

last 
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last  resentment. — A  sect  becomes  a  party.  Why 
Christianity  suffered  so  long. — Greeks  ancl  Asia¬ 
tics — Objection  from  martyrs — Difference  of  active 
and  passive  courage. — Chinese. 

2.  Connexion  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
leaders  seldom  free  from  enthusiasm,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowers  from  ambition. 

3.  Other  passions  mix  with  these.  Massacre  of 
Paris  owing:  to  reveng-e — of  Charles  IX.— of  Guise 

o  o 

— of  the  Parisians. 

The  ruling  passion  ?  very  rare.  Most  passions 
confined  to  times,  place,  persons,  circumstances. 
— Love,  hatred,  revenge,  jealousy,  vanity,  & c. — 
Patriotism  seldom  even  a  passion. — Ambition  gene¬ 
rally  mixed  with  other  passions, — often  subservient 
to  them — when  pure,  as  in  Cajsar,  Richelieu,  must 
succeed  or  perish— Avarice  perhaps  the  only  ruling 
permanent  passion. 

“  Search  then  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone 

“  The  fools  are  constant,  and  the  wise  are  known,”  &c. 

Pope. 


Bobinet  in  the  Comtes.se  d’Escarbagnes,  and  Sir 
Hugh  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — ridiculous 
resemblance  without  probability  of  imitation. 

The  Popish  worship  like  the  Pagan  ?  Certainly. 
Huetius’s  Ode  will  serve  for  either  Mary  or  Dia¬ 
na — But  this  resemblance  probably  without  imita¬ 
tion — Reasons.  1.  Images,  ornaments,  garlands, 
lights,  odours,  music,  affect  the  senses  of  all  men 

—are 
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— are  found  in  the  worship  of  the  Indians,  Chinese, 
Americans,  & c. 

2.  Images  opposed  whilst  the  Pagans  subsisted, 
received  as  soon  as  they  were  extinct. 

3.  The  jubilee  invented  by  Priests  who  had 
scarcely  heard  of  the  secular  games. 

4.  Monks  and  relics  of  Martyrs,  the  favourite 
superstitions  of  the  4th  century,  detested  by  the 
Pagans. 

Middleton,  elegant  and  just  (in  facts),  carries  his 
parallel  too  far — the  sacerdotal  order  on  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  principles  from  that  of  old  Rome — Warburton 
dogmatic,  just  in  his  inference,  weak  in  his  argu¬ 
ment. 

See  Huetii  Commentarius,  p.  258 — 262. 


Freedom  of  Thought. 

1.  Infallible  authority  allows  not  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  fair  play — May  be  just  and  happy,  but 
is  a  yoke— Faith  of  the  Pagan  light  and  easy, — of 
the  Christian  binding  and  comprehensive — of  the 
Papist  variable — Plutarch,  Tillotson,  and  Bellar- 
min. 

2.  Authority  of  Doctors, — a  voluntary  slavery 
under  the  name  of  reason — how  common! — the 
ancient  sects — professed  philosophers  how  bigotted 
— Romans,  & c.  more  liberal,  heard  several  before 
they  chose — obstinate  in  their  choice,  yet  some¬ 
times  changed. 

3.  Authority  of  our  own  systems.  Men  of  ima¬ 
gination  dogmatic. — Boling-broke. — True  freedom 

and 
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and  scepticism-^ease  and  pleasantry — Bayle  and  a 
student  of  Salamanca. 

A  free-thinker  may  be  rational  or  wild,  super¬ 
ficial  or  profound — however,  the  road  is  open  before 
him  and  his  sight  clear. 

Freedom  of  individual  relative  to  general  slavery 
— an  Englishman  may  reject  with  contempt  what 
an  Italian  examines  with  caution — yet  the  Italian 
the  free-thinker — il  voto  sanguinario  of  Muratori 
— the  tenets  of  Atterbury  and  Courayer  nearly  the 
same,  their  manner  of  thinking  how  different — 
the  one  tended  to  slavery,  the  other  to  liberty. 


Maxim  of  La  Bruy&re  of  governments ;  when 
quiet  how  ever  disturbed!  when  disturbed  how 
ever  quiet!  very  just. — Supported  by  the  interest 
of  a  few,  courtiers,  priests,  soldiers — real  power  of 
the  latter— honour  and  attachment — despotic  go¬ 
vernment  more  secure  in  large  states — indolence, 
prejudices,  &c.  of  the  multitude — chain  of  imita¬ 
tion — power  of  habit — necessity  of  order — every 
conspiracy  a  new  society— danger  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual — extreme  danger  of  strong  passions  and  great 
talents — when  the  charm  is  once  broken,  every 
man  feels  his  real  strength,  and  despises  the  idoh 
— hopes  succeed  to  fears — the  bond  of  faction 
grows  stronger,  that  of  government  weaker — 
vicissitude. 


Character  and  conduct  of  Brutus— obstinate  pa¬ 
triotism  of  Scipio  and  Cato  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 

salia — 
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salia— collect  a  formidable  force  in  Africa(  1 ) — second 
civil  war — Brutus  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Cato 
— remained  quiet  in  Italy — studied  eloquence  with 
Cicero— their  panegyrics  on  Cato (2) — attended 
with  no  danger. 

The  more  moderate  patriots  had  submitted  to 
Ctesar — Cicero,  Varro,  Marcellus,  & c. — their  mo¬ 
tives,  horror  of  civil  war,  despair  of  success, 
cruelty  of  the  Pompeian  party,  Ceesar’s  mildness, 
hopes  that  he  would  restore  the  Republic— their 
private  life,  melancholy  complaints.  Cicero’s  bold¬ 
ness.  (3) 

Brutus  submitted  immediately  after  the  battle — 
made  the  first  advances — revealed  Pompey’s  de¬ 
signs,  (4)  was  admitted  into  friendship  and  con¬ 
fidence— Proconsul  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  (5) — his 
equity  and  mildness  (6)— importance  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  military  force  (7) — had  the  war  been  trans- 


(1)  Lucan.  Pharsal.  ix.  1 8,  &c. 

- Magni  post  funera,  partes 

Libertatis  erunt. 

Hist,  de  Bello  Afric.  c.  1,  2,  &c.  &c. — M.  Guichardts  Mili¬ 
tary  Comment. 

(2)  Cic.  Orator,  c.  10. — Ad  Attic,  xiii.  46;  xii.  21. 

(3)  See  Cicero  to  Atticus,  Varro,  Papirius,  Pmtus,  Cecinna, 
&c. — Pro  Mariell.  S,  9*  pro  Ligario  3,  et  passim. 

(4)  Plut.  in  Brut.  Bayle  au  mot  Brutus. 

(5)  Plut.  Aurel.  Victor  de  V.  J.  C.  82.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  6. 
xiii.  10,  &c. 

(6)  Cic.  Orator,  c.  10. — Plut. 

(7)  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  des  Romains,  c.  xi.  Ac.  Philippic, 
iii.  c.  5. 

ferred 
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ferred  to  Italy,  Brutus  must  have  betrayed  Caesar 
or  the  republic. 

His  further  honours,  first  praetor  and  consul 
elect  (1) — preferred  to  Cassius— -no  freedom  of 
election  (2) — voluntary  engagements — to  obey  the 
decree  (3)— to  defend  the  person  of  Caesar  (4)— no 
faith  with  tyrants  (5)— excuse  rather  than  motive. 

Respect  for  Brutus  (6) — tyrannicide,  hatred  of 
kings — greatness  of  Rome— fame  of  Caesar,  huma¬ 
nity  of  Brutus. 

In  scelus  it  Pharium,  Romani  poena  tyranni ; 

Exemplumque  perit.  (7) 

L’exemple,  que  tu  dois,  periroit  avec  toi.  (8) 

Fine  imitation — the  sentiment  itself  truly  Roman 
— great  in  Lucan’s  mouth — far  greater  in  Pompey’s 
widow — has  a  sublime  effect  in  the  tragedy,  as  it 
engages  Cornelia  to  discover  the  conspiracy,  and 
save  the  life  of  her  enemy. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardini  in  the  true  station 
for  historians  of  their  own  times— mistake  of  Mr. 


(1)  Veil.  Pat.  1.  ii.  c.  56.  58.  Pint. 

(2)  Sueton.  in  Ccesar.  c.  41.  76. — Lucan,  v.  3S1,  &c. 

- Finget  solemnia  campi 

Et  non  adraissoe  dirimit  suffragia  plebis. 

Leg.  diribet ,  meo  periculo. 

(3)  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  ii.  p.  494. 

(4)  Cic.  pro  Marcell.  c.  10.. 

(5)  Appian  de  B.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  515. 

(6)  Veil.  Pat.  1.  ii.  c.  72.  M.Auton.  et  August,  apud  Plut.  in 
Brut. 

(7)  Lucan,  x.  343. 

(8)  Le  Pompee  de  Corneille,  acte  iv.  sc£n.  4. 
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Wharton  as  to  the  latter  (1) — both  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  peace  and  war — their  characters 
procured  them  every  information — had  studied 
the  greatest  men  of  their  times — better  acquainted 
with  them  all,  than  each  of  them  was  with  the 
others — personal  knowledge  of  great  men,  the 
chief  advantage  of  their  personal  memoirs — Dis¬ 
appointed  in  those  of  Caesar — we  perceive  the 
scholar  and  the  soldier,  we  lose  the  man — except 
in  the  simplicity  with  which  he  relates  his  greatest 
actions — the  memoirs  of  Xenophon  much  more 
characteristic — those  of  De  Retz  still  more  so — 
pity  the  events  are  so  little  interesting. 


(1)  Adventurer,  No.  123. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

BLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES, 

REFERRED  TO  IN  MR.  GIBBON’S  MEMOIRS. 


T his  excellent  work,  which  Mr.  Blackstone  read 
as  Vinerian  Professor,  may  be  considered  as  a 
rational  System  of  the  English  Jurisprudence, 
digested  into  a  natural  method,  and  cleared  of  the 
pedantry,  the  obscurity,  and  the  superfluities  which 
rendered  it  the  unknown  horror  of  all  men  of 
taste. 

Unfortunately  for  this  useful  science,  the  fo¬ 
reign  clergy,  who  poured  in  shoals  into  England 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  had  little  relish  for  the 
old  common  law  of  this  country ;  they  had  formed 
the  design  of  erecting  upon  its  ruins  the  new 
system  of  civil  and  canon  law  which  had  just 
begun  to  revive  in  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
Italian  Universities.  The  artful  designs  of  these 
ecclesiastics  were  however  constantly  disappointed 
by  the  steady  opposition  of  the  nobility  and  laity, 
who  supported  the  municipal  law  of  England 
against  these  innovations ;  till  at  last,  despairing  of 
success,  the  clergy  affected  to  despise  what  they 
were  unable  to  destroy,  and  withdrew  almost 
entirely  from  the  secular  tribunals.  The  Court  ot 

vol.  v.  n  n  Chancery, 
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Chancery,  of  which  they  retained  the  direction, 
adopted  many  of  the  forms  of  the  civil  law,  and  as 
they  were  the  sole  masters  of  the  two  universities, 
they  easily  proscribed  a  science  which  they  abhorred, 
and  reduced  the  students  of  the  common  law  to 
the  necessity  of  erecting  peculiar  schools  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  Although  two  hundred  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  Reformation,  yet  the  reve¬ 
rence  for  established  customs  will  easily  account 
for  so  material  a  defect  in  our  academical  character 
not  having  been  sooner  corrected. 

I  have  entirely  omitted  a  metaphysical  inquiry 
upon  the  nature  of  laws  in  general,  eternal  and  posi¬ 
tive  laws,  and  a  number  of  sublime  terms,  which  I 
admire  as  much  as  I  can  without  understanding 
them.  Instead  of  following  this  high  priori  road, 
would  it  not  be  better  humbly  to  investigate  the 
desires,  fears,  passions,  and  opinions  of  the  human 
being ;  and  to  discover  from  thence  what  means  an 
able  legislator  can  employ  to  connect  the  private 
happiness  of  each  individual  with  the  observance 
of  those  laws  which  secure  the  well-being  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Blackstone  speaks  with  uncommon  respect 
of  the  old  common  law,  which  the  generality  of 
lawyers  highly  prefer  to  the  statute  law.  He  will 
find  it  however  difficult  to  persuade  an  impartial 
reader  that  old  customs  (begun  in  barbarous  ages, 
and  since  continued  from  a  blind  reverence  to  an¬ 
tiquity)  deserve  more  respect  than  the  positive 
decrees  of  the  legislative  power.  I  can  indeed 

suspect 
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suspect  that  a  general  rule  which  is  gathered 
only  from  a  rude  and  prodigious  mass  of  particular 
examples  and  opinions  will  easily  acquire  a  pro¬ 
lixity  and  an  uncertainty  which  will  at  last  render 
the  priests  of  Themis  the  sole  interpreters  of  her 
oracles. 

I  wish  Mr.  Blackstone  had  talked  a  little  less  of 
Egbert,  and  of  a  right  suspended  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  James  I.  Such  a  suspension 
must  be  equivalent  to  a  total  extinction.* 

*  The  remainder,  being  principally  extracts,  is  omitted. 
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INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS. 


1.  Mr.  Hurd  (English  Commentary  on  Horace, 
tom.  ii.  p.  38,  & c.)  represents  himself  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  Allegory  in  the  third  Georgic ; 
and  as  such  receives  the  compliments  of  his  friend 
Warburton.  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  i.  p.  29-5.)  The 
Jesuit  Catrou  had  however  explained  it  upon  the 
same  principle  many  years  before.  (Virgile  de. 
Catrou,  tom.  ii.  p.  452,  &c.) 

2.  M.  Dacier  (V.  Horace  de  Dacier,  sur  le  v.  67 
de  la  premiere  Satire  du  1.  ii.)  is  doubly  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the-Metellus  of  Lucilius  was  the 
Metellus  Numidicus;  between  whom  and  Scipio 
Africanus,  some  jealousy  had  arisen  from  their  se-r 
veral  African  exploits.  1.  The  sense  of  Horace 
supposes  that  Scipio  was  an  impartial  judge;  con¬ 
sequently  no  adversary  of  Metellus.  2.  Scipio  had 
never  an  opportunity  of  being  jealous  of  the  other’s 
African  glory.  Scipio  died  in  the  consulship  of 
M.  Aquilius  and  C.  Sempronius.  (Veil.  Patercul. 
1.  ii.  c.  4.)  A.U.  C.  624.  (V.  Pigli.  Annal.  ad  ann.) 
Metellus  was  consul  with  the  province  of  Numi- 
dia  in  644.  (Pigli.  ad  ann.)  M.  Dacier  might  also 
have  considered  that  the  intimacy  which  the  satirist 
enjoyed  with  Scipio,  supposes  him  much  older 
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than  twenty  when  that  hero  died,  and  consequently 
that  Eusebius  brings  his  birth  too  low  (to  the  158th 
Olympiad.)  M.  Bayle  (Dictiontiaire  au  mot  Lu- 
cilius,  Not.  G.)  drew  the  same  conclusion,  though 
from  less  decisive  circumstances. 


3.  Mr.  Hume  would  infer  from  the  list  of  the 
Belgic  army  in  Caesar,  (de  Bell.  Gallico,  1.  ii.  c.  4.) 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  all  Gaul.  He  justly 
enough  considers  Belgium  (more  properly  the 
Belgic  Gaul)  as  one  fourth  of  the  whole ;  at  least 
with  regard  to  population :  but  he  forgot  that  not 
above  half  the  Belgic  nations  entered  into  the  alli¬ 
ance  ;  'which  circumstance  must  double  the  calcu¬ 
lation.  (V.  Hume’s  Essays,  in  4to.  1758.  p.  247.) 
It  is  wonderful  that  Mr.  Wallace  (Numbers  of 
Mankind,  p.  71,  &c.  Appendix,  p.  312,  &c.)  should 
rather  choose  to  refute  him  by  the  most  impro¬ 
bable  conjectures,  than  by  so  plain  a  fact.  In  the 
same  place  Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  the  numbers 

-in  Cassar  are  to  be  depended  upon ;  as  the  Greek 
translation  checks  the  original.  Mr.  Hume  must 
know  that  this  version  (which  is  a  very  indifferent 
one)  is  attributed  by  the  learned  to  Gaza  or  Planu- 
des ;  and  consequently  not  older  than  our  most 
recent  MSS. 

4.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Western  Empire,  we 
meet  among  the  officers  of  the  city  of  Rome  with 
the  Consularis  Aquarum.  I  believe  that  this  em¬ 
ploy  no  longer  subsisted  in  the  Theodosian  age. 
1.  Because  it  appears  here  out  of  its  rank,  and 
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amongst  the  subalterns.  2.  Because  we  find  no 
commission  for  it  among  the  formula:  of  Cassio- 
dorus.  3.  Because  the  functions  of  this  place  are 
exactly  the  same  with  the  Comes  Formarum,  who 
is  very  well  known  in  those  times.  I  therefore 
suspect  that  the  Consularis  Aquarum  was  lost  in  the 
Comes  Formarum  about  the  age  of  Constantine. 

5.  Abb6  Mongault  had  decided,  that  the  Nice, 
where  Brutus  pleaded  before  Casar  for  King  Dejo- 
tarus,  was  the  Italian  and  not  the  Bithynian  city 
of  that  name.  (Epitres  de  Cic6ron  a  Atticus,  1.  xiv. 
1.)  Dr.  Middleton  (Life  of  Cicero,  v.  ii;  p.  407.) 
has  echoed  it  from  him,  with  a  severe  censure  upon 
the  Jesuits  Catrou  and  RouillA  Both  leader  and 
follower  are  mistaken.  1.  Nice  in  Italy  was  a 
wretched  town  among  the  Alps,  where  Casar 
upon  his  return  from  Spain  would  never  have 
stopped  to  try  a  cause  which  he  could  so  easily  try 
a  few  days  afterwards  at  Rome.  Nice  in  Bithynia 
was  a  great  city,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galatia,) 
through  which  Casar  must  have  passed  in  his  pro¬ 
gress,  when  “Jura  in  tetrarchas,  reges,  civitates 
distribuit (Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex.  c.  78.)  nay,  we 
are  told  in  the  same  chapter  that  he  actually  de¬ 
cided  a  cause  against  Dejotarus.  Brutus  appears 
to  have  been  in  Asia  about  that  time.  2.  Cicero’s 
Dialogue  de  Claris  Oratoribus  was  written  after 
Brutus’s  oration  for  Dejotarus.  (V.  c.  3.)  It  was 
likewise  written  before  the  death  of  Marccllus, 
(c.  71.)  who  was  killed  A.U.C.  707.  (V.  Fabric,  in 
Vit.  Ciceron.  ad  aun.)  Therefore  the  oration  was 
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in  706,  when  Caesar  was  in  Asia,  not  in  708  when 
he  was  returning  from  Spain.  Although  the  dia¬ 
logue  of  Cicero  may  be  feigned,  yet  we  know 
how  very  attentive  the  ancients  were  in  preserving 
the  chronology  of  these  kind  of  fictions.  (C.  60.) 
The  only  foundation  of  Mongault’s  opinion  seems 
to  be  some  obscure  places  (Epist.  ad  Attic.  1.  xiii. 
39,  40.)  where  Cicero  hints  at  a  journey  Brutus 
made  to  meet  Caesar,  but  without  any  relation 
either  to  Nice  or  Dejotarus. 


6.  Cicero  (pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  4)  speaks  of  Ec- 
batana,  as  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridates.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  Ecbatana  was 
the  capital  of  .Media,  or  that  Media  was  never  a 
part  of  that  prince’s  empire.  Tully  was  probably 
but  an  indifferent  geographer,  and  the  celebrated 
name  of  Ecbatana  sounded  extremely  well.  A 
lesson  for  critics ! 


7-  Mr.  Guthrie  (English  Translation  of  Cicero’s 
Letters  to  Atticus,  1.  ix.  10.)  translates  Getas  by 
Goths;  a  barbarous  name  which  was  first  heard 
of  250  years  after  Cicero’s  death.  V.  Cluverii 
German.  1.  iii. 

8.  Hirtius  must  be  mistaken  when  he  says  (De 
Bell.  Gall.  1.  viii.  c.  46.)  that  Q.  Cicero  was  sent 
into  winter  quarters  in  Belgium,  when  it  appears 
that  he  was  serving  under  his  brother  in  Cilicia 
the  13th  of  October  (Cicer.  ad  Attic.  1.  v.  20.)  of 
N  n  4  \  the 
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the  same  year,  A.  U.  C.  70 2.  (V.  Pigh.  ad  an¬ 
num.) 

9.  M.  Guichardt  (Memoires  Militaires  sur  les 
Grecs  et  les  Romains,  tom.  ii.  p.  220.)  attributes 
the  stay  of  Cassar  in  Egypt  not  to  Cleopatra,  but 
to  the  Etesian  winds,  which  Hirtius  seems  to  con¬ 
firm.  "  But  this  reason  or  pretence  Could  only  re¬ 
late  to  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  nine 
months  (Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii.  p.  484.)  which 
he  spent  there;  since  the  season  of  the  Etesian 
winds  is  over  some  time  before  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox  (V.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  ii.  c.  47)  and  Caesar 
did  not  land  in  Egypt  before  the  middle  of 
August.  The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  an  accu¬ 
rate  survey  of  the  then  irregular  Roman  Calendar, 
I  adopt  the  system  of  M.  de  la  Nauze  (V.  M£- 
moires  de  Literature,  tom.  xxvi.)  as  it  appears  to 
me  far  more  probable  Rian  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher.  In  general  some  light  may  be  thrown  up¬ 
on  Cresar’s  transactions  in  Egypt. 

1 0.  Sallust  is  no  very  correct  historian.  I  blame, 
1.  His  Chronology.  Let  any  one  consider  the 
context  of  his  history  from  the  siege  of  Numantia 
to  the  Consulship  of  Calphurnius  Bestia.  (V.  Bell. 
Jugurth.  c.  5 — 29-)  A  fair  reader  can  never  ima¬ 
gine  a  space  of  more  than  five  or  six  years.  There 
were  really  twenty-two.  (V.  Pigh.  ad  ann.  U.  C. 
620  et  642.)  2.  His  Geography.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  laboured  description  of  Africa,  nothing  can 
be  more  confused  than  his  Geography,  without 
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cither  division  of  provinces  or  fixing  of  towns.  We 
scarce  perceive  any  distance  between  Capsa  and 
the  river  Mulucha  (Bell.  Jugurthin.  c.  94—97, 
&c.)  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  Numidia, 
perhaps  500  miles  from  each  other.  3.  Having 
undertaken  a  particular  history  of  the  Jugurthine. 
war,  he  neither  informs  us  of  the  fall  of  the  con¬ 
quered  province  nor  of  the  captive  king. 

11.  M.  de  Montesquieu  quotes  the  famous  in¬ 
scription  of  the  Rubicon  as  ancient  and  authen¬ 
tic.  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  des  Romains, 
c.  xi.  p.  123.)  We  may  excuse  Blondus,  and  Lean- 
der  Alberti,  for  having  been  deceived  by  so  very 
gross  an  imposition,  which  carries  its  own  condem¬ 
nation  along  with  it;  has  been  regularly  confuted 
by  Cluverius  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  28.  p.  297.)  and 
must  be  rejected  by  every  scholar  in  Europe. 

12.  M.  Muratori  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  passage  of  Olympiodorus  preserved 
by  Photius.  (V.  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  iv.  p.  83.) 
The  historian  speaks  of  several  rich  senators  who 
enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  forty  centenaries  of 
gold,  others  of  fifteen,  others  of  ten,  &c.  The  an¬ 
nalist  understands  by  a  centenary  of  gold  100,000 
pieces  of  gold,  which  he  supposes  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  crowns  or  ducats  of  our  time.  But  the 
real  signification  of  centenary,  xtvTvvagiov,  means 
only  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  (which 
was  the  general  and  legal  computation  under  the 
lower  empire).  I  owe  Salmasius  the  justice  of  ob¬ 
serving*, 
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serving,  that  he  has  given  the  true  explanation  of 
this  word.  (V.  Comment,  ad  Script.  Hist.  August, 
p.  4 IS.)  Muratoris  erroneous  reckoning  would 
increase  the  fortunes  of  these  wealthy  senators  in 
the  enormous  proportion  of  at  least  seven  to  one. 

13.  M.  Freret  justifies  the  common  reading  of 
Pliny  the  Naturalist  (1.  iii.  5)  which  allows  13,200 
paces  for  the  circuit  of  Rome;  by  an  ingenious 
calculation  drawn  from  the  measure  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  fourteen  regions  as  set  down  in  the  Notitia. 
The  circumference  deduced  from  them  is  13,549 
paces.  This  seeming  agreement  is  a  real  contra¬ 
diction.  Pliny  only  speaks  of  the  narrower  boun¬ 
daries  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  Rome  of  the  Noti¬ 
tia  (the  fourteen  regions)  comprized  all  that  was 
contained  within  the  more  extensive  walls  of  the 
Emperor  Aurelian.  (V.  M6m.  de  Literature,  tom. 
xxiv.  p.  531,  &c. 

14.  Sir  William  Temple  (V.  his  Works  in  folio, 
tom.  i.  p.  223)  has  discovered  a  fundamental  law  in 
the  Mamluk  empire,  which  the  Mamluks  them¬ 
selves  were  totally  unacquainted  with.  “  The  son 
of  a  Sultan  might  inherit  his  father’s  private  for¬ 
tune,  but  he  was  for  ever  excluded  from  the  suc¬ 
cession.  The  throne  was  elective,  and  the  election 
confined  to  the  native  Circassians,  who  had.  been 
brought  slaves  into  Egypt,  and  had  served  as  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  in  the  Mamluk  bands.”  The  throne 
was  indeed  elective  like  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
third  century;  but  the  army  elected,  deposed,  or 
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murdered  their  sovereigns  according  to  their  own 
wild  caprices,  which  were  unrestrained  by  either 
law  or  principle.  As  prosperity  is  seldom  the 
school  of  manly  virtue  it  is  not  surprising,  that  a 
soldier  of  fortune  was  often  preferred  by  his  fellow 
soldiers  to  the  son  of  a  monarch,  or  a  hardy  Scy¬ 
thian  to  the  native  of  that  effeminate  country, 
where  every  race  of  animals  is  observed  to  degene¬ 
rate.  (V.  Maillet,  Description  de  l’Egypte,  tOm.  ii. 
p.  222.)  Sir  William  Temple’s  notion  is  as  con¬ 
trary  to  fact  as  to  reason.  The  sceptre  of  the 
Mamluks  was  above  a  century  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  family.  Kelaoun  was  elected  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  the  year  1279,  and  was  succeeded  (with 
only  twO  or  three  temporary  usurpations)  by  four¬ 
teen  of  his  descendants,  two  in  the  first  generation, 
eight  in  the  second,  two  in  the  third,  and  two  in  the 
fourth.  (V.  Pocock,  Supplem.  ad  Abulpharag.  dy¬ 
nast.  p.  6 — 32.  Hist.  Gen6rale  des  Huns,  &c.  par 
M.  de  Guignes,  tom.  i.  p.  266,  26?,  tom.  v.  p.  155 
—•246.)  It  is  unfortunate  for  letters  that  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  art  of  making  use  of 
them,  are  very  seldom  united.  I  pass  over  several 
other  mistakes  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  that  I  may 
not  seem  to  treat  a  polite  scholar  with  the  critical 
severity  which  he  justly  enough  complained  of 
(tom.  i.  p.  299);  but  I  can  scarce  refrain  from 
smiling  at  his  Almanzor,  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  western  Caliphs,  who  reigned  over  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain;  but  in  fact  an  imaginary 
hero  of  an  imaginary  empire.  Sir  William  Temple 
was  deceived  by  some  Spanish  romances,  which  he 
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took  for  Arabian  history.  (V.  Ockley’s  Preface  to 
the  Second  Volume  of  his  History  of  the  Saracens, 
p.  xxiii.) 

15.  M.  Maillet  (author  of  the  Description  de 
l’Egypte,  in  2  vol.  12mo.  A  la  Haye,  1740)  seems 
to  have  been  a  curious  and  accurate  observer  of 
whatever  fell  within  his  reach  during  a  "sixteen 
years  consulship  in  that  country.  His  account  of 
the  physical,  moral,  commercial  and  political  state 
of  Egypt  is  clear,  copious,  and  entertaining.  But 
his  book  has  some  considerable  defects.  1 .  Though 
a  sensible  man  the  consul  was  no  scholar;  he 
affects  to  despise  the  ancients ;  seldom  quotes  them, 
and  often  mistakes  them.  This  ignorance  betrays 
him  into  many  very  gross  errors  and  deprives  us  of 
all  the  lights  which  he  might  have  extracted  from, 
or  reflected  upon  the  writings  of  those  ingenious 
nations  who  were  so  long  masters  of  Egypt.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particu  lars.  Let  any 
one  compare  his  sixth  letter  with  the  Pyramidogra- 
phia  of  the  learned  Mr.  Greaves.  (V.  his  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  1  — 164.)  2.  He  was  well  versed  in  Ara¬ 
bian  literature,  and  follows  as  his  oracles  those 
writers,  even  in  respect  to  those  earlier  ages,  which 
were  to  them  (as  they  truly  styled  it)  the  time  of 
ignorance,  and  upon  which  indeed  they  can  offer 
us  nothing  better  than  traditions,  fables,  or  conjec¬ 
tures.  He  is  even  far  from  accurate  in  his  use  of 
them.  His  considering  the  Mamluk  princes  till 
the  conquest  of  the  Turks  as  so  many  descendants 
of  the  great  Saladin  (V.  tom.  ii.  p.  287,  and  else¬ 
where) 
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where)  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  3.  The  consul 
entrusted  his  materials  to  a  French  Abbe  (Mas- 
crier)  to  be  revised  and  fitted  for  the  press.  The 
editor  (who,  though  an  affected,  is  no  contemptible 
writer)  seems  to  have  considered  amusement  as 
the  only  end  of  writing,  and  iclle  tales  and  ambi¬ 
tious  ornaments  as  the  only  source  of  amusement. 
Nay,  I  am  well  assured  that  he  has  improved,  or 
rather  spoiled,  the  honest  consul’s  memoirs  by 
many  additions  drawn  from  his  own  imagination ; 
and  what  is  unfortunate  for  us,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  clear  the  native  soil  from  these  noxious  weeds. 


lb.  M.  de  Voltaire  accuses  the  author  of  the 
Lettres  Provinciales  of  having  imputed  to  the 
Jesuits  “  un  desseinform6  de  corrompre  les  moeurs 
des  hommes.”  Compare  this  accusation  with  the 
fifth  letter  and  you  will  be  astonished  that  any 
jnan  could  advance  it.  “  Sachez  done  que  leur 
objet  n’est  pas  de  corrompre  les  moeurs;  ce  n’est 
pas  leur  dessein.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  5.)  When  I  meet 
Voltaire  upon  Grecian,  Roman,  or  Asiatic  ground, 
I  treat  him  with  the  indulgence  he  has  so  much 
occasion  for;  but  we  might  have  expected  to  have 
found  him  better  acquainted  with  one  of  the  finest 
writers  of  his  own  country.  (V,  Oeuvres  de  V ol- 
taire,  tom.  xvi.  p.  322,  et  Lettres  Provinciales, 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 — 3b,  in  12mo.  k  Leyde,  1 7b7.) 

17.  M.  de  Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  which  seemed  to  justify  Mademoiselle' s 
marriage  with  a  private  gentleman,  alleges  the 
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examples  of  the  daughters  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  those  of  the  sovereigns  of  Asia.  (Oeuvres  de 
Voltaire,  tom.  xvi.  p.  124.)  Both  are  very  unhap¬ 
pily  chosen,  as  the  circumstances  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  only  kings  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  vassals  or  enemies  to  it;  all  barba¬ 
rians,  and  all  considered  with  reason  as  very  infe¬ 
rior  to  a  Roman  senator.  The  eastern  maxims  of 
domestic  government  make  those  unequal  alliances 
the  most  suitable  and  the  most  eligible  for  a  sultan’s 
daughter.  She  must  marry  a  slave  to  avoid  the 
being  one  herself. 


1 8.  The  example  of  Quadratus  may  give  .us  an 
idea  of  the  blind  or  perhaps  artful  credulity  with 
which  Mr.  Addison  composed  his  admired  little 
treatise  of  the  Christian  Religion.  He  describes 
this  apologist  as  a  famous  philosopher,  a  convert, 
and  a  martyr.  (Addison’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.) 
Dr.  Cave  was  not  half  so  well  acquainted  with 
him.  (V.  Hist.  Litterar.  p.  32,  33.)  I  do  not  find 
the  least  trace  of  his  conversion;  his  martyrdom  is 
founded  only  upon  the  modern  martyrology  of  the 
Greeks,  and  I  see  no  other  proof  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  than  his  being  an  Athenian,  and  that  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison  might  suppose  that  every  Athenian  was  of 
course  a  famous  philosopher.  There  is  scarce  a 
prejudice  or  a  legend,  that  this  popular  writer  has 
not  condescended  to  adopt  as  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment. 


19*  Pope’s  verses  to  Addison  upon  his  Treatise  of 
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Medals  have  certainly  great  beauties ;  but  I  think 
I  discover  two  faults  in  them.  1 .  I  scarce  know 
a  more  complete  piece  of  tautology  than  the  verses 
6,  7,  and  8.  There  cannot  be  any  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  difference  between  hostile  fury ,  barbarian 
blindness  and  Gothic  fire  :  religious  rage,  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal,  and  Papal  piety,  express  one  and  the 
same  idea.  2.  I  hardly  know  a  stronger  impro¬ 
priety  than  complimenting  the  author  of  a  didac¬ 
tic  work  by  transgressing  one  of  his  principal  rules. 
If  Mr.  Pope  had  considered,  how  severely  his 
friend  condemned  all  inscriptions  in  verse,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  run  into  any  length,  he  would 
never  have  given  a  legend  of  six  heroic  verses  for 
Mr.  Cragg’s  medal.  (V.  Addison’s  Works,  vol.  III. 
p.  155,  156.) 

And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth,  &c. 

20.  Mr.  Addison  boldly  asserts  that  there  never 
was  a  single  martyr  amongst  the  primitive  here¬ 
tics;  and  even  draws  inferences  from  this  un¬ 
doubted  fact,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  pure,  ortho¬ 
dox  Christianity.  (Vol.  III.  p.  301.)  To  connect 
different  degrees  of  persuasion  with  different  modes 
of  opinion,  appeared  to  me  highly  unphilosophical; 
however,  I  consulted  my  ingenious  friend  Dr. 
Middleton  who  (I  recollected)  had  placed  the 
Christian  martyrs  in  a  veiy  new  and  curious  light. 
(See  Pree  Inquiry,  &c.  in  his  works,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 62 
' — 173.)  He  immediately  informed  me  from  the 
authority  of  all  history,  and  particularly  that  of 
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Eusebius,  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  v.  16)  that  the  heretics 
had  their  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  orthodox :  upon 
verifying  the  quotation,  I  even  found  that  the  sec¬ 
taries  boasted  of  the  great  number  of  their  mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  that  their  antagonists  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  the  fact. 

21.  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo¬ 
nies,  Vol.  II.  p.  18.  28.  63.)  and  the  celebrated 
Mosheim,  (Ecclesiastical  History,  translated  by 
Maclaine,  Vol.  I.  p.  7 6)  have  both  imagined,  that 
as  all  Domitian’s  laws  had  been  repealed  by  the 
senate,  Pliny  the  younger  was  at  loss  what  rule  of 
conduct  to  observe  in  respect  to  the  Christians. 
(V.  Epist.  X,  97.)  It  may  be  allowed  from  the 
authority  of  Suetonius  (in  Domit.c.  23)  and  Lactan- 
tius  (de  Mortib.  Persec.  c.  2)  that  the  senate  in 
the  first  fury  of  a  just  revenge,  attempted  to  abo¬ 
lish  every  memorial  of  the  tyrant  ;  but  it  should 
have  been  recollected,  from  a  still  better  authority, 
(Plin.  Epist.  x.  66,)  that  his  prudent  successor  soon 
settled  the  general  administration  of  the  empire, 
by  restoring  the  constitutions  and  rescripts  of  Do- 
mitian  to  their  former  validity  :  “  Epistolis  etiam 

Pomitiani  standum  est.”  It  is  evident  from  thence, 
that  Domitian  enacted  no  laws  relative  to  the 
Christians;  and  that  till  Pliny  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  consult  the  emperor  upon  a  case  which 
grew  daily  more  important,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  had  no  rule  of  conduct  but  their  own 
discretion.  This  observation  might  lead  to.  some 
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important  consequences  in  regard  to  tlie  history  of 
the  first  age  of  Christianity.  ' 

22.  M.  de  Voltaire  has  given  us,  among  many 
other  ingenious  trifles,  a  dialogue  between  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  a  Recolet  friar.  The  latter  accuses 
the  former  of  having  persecuted  the  Christians  to 
whom  he  had  such  obligations.  The  emperor  as¬ 
sures  him,  that  he  never  persecuted  .any  one.  (V. 
Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  tom.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  poet 
forgot  the  characters  of  his  speakers.  1 .  It  is  very 
natural  that  the  friar,  a  friend  to  miracles  and 
legends,  should  adopt  the  story  of  the  Thundering 
Legion ;  but  he  would  likewise  have  adopted  the 
catastrophe  of  the  fable,  which  exalts  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  the  gratitude  of  Marcus  towards  his  be¬ 
nefactors.  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  5.  Lardner’s  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Heathen  Testimonies.  Vol.  II.  p.  226,  &c.) 
2.  The  emperor  was  too  sincere  to  deny  that  many 
martyrs  suffered  during  his  reign,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  added  to  the  severity  of  the  laws  already  in 
force  against  the  Christians.  (V.  Lardner,  vol.  ii. 
p  179—221 ;  arid  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

23.  M.  de  Voltaire  rejects  with  a  magisterial 
haughtiness  the  famous  Chinese  inscription,  which 
relates  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  that  country, 
and  asserts  with  as  decisive  a  confidence  that  Chris* 
tianity  was  absolutely  unknown  in  China  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  a  very  curious  dissertation  in  the  Es- 
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tratto  della  Letteratura  Europea,  per  l’anno,  1761# 
p.  1,  2,  4,  and  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  M.  de  Guignes,  (V.  M6m.  de  l’Acad. 
tom.  30.)  he  may  see  the  two  following  positions 
established  upon  the  most  convincing  proofs.  1 . 
It  is  certain  from  the  Chinese  historians,  the  Nes- 
torian  writers,  and  the  Arabian  and  European  tra¬ 
vellers,  that  a  very  considerable  Christian  church 
subsisted  in  China  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  which  at  first  flourished  very  much  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  the  emperors.  2.  That  the 
inscription  carries  every  mark  of  authenticity,  and 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  history  of  those  times 
and  even  to  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  Nes- 
torian  sect.  I  am  not  insensible  that  before  this 
question  was  so  accurately  examined,  some  learned 
men  have  had  doubts  concerning  the  inscription ; 
but  where  they  doubted,  Voltaire  decided.  Though 
his  objections  are  very  contemptible,  yet  I  am  still 
more  offended  at  the  haughtiness  of  his  unbelief, 
than  at  his  unbelief  itself. 


24.  M.  de  Fontenelle,  in  that  elegant  piece  of 
history  and  philosophy  which  he  has  extracted 
from  the  learned  rubbish  of  Vandale,  discovers 
many  ingenious  reasons  which  account  for  Por¬ 
phyry’s  producing  or  even  inventing  oracles  that 
were  favourable  to  the  Christians.  (Oeuvres  de 
Fontenelle,  tom.  ii.  p.  2Sy,  &c.)  Perhaps  if  he 
had  attended  to  the  well  grounded  suspicions  of 
his  own  author,  he  might  have  concluded  with 
still  more  reason,  that  Porphyry  never  did  produce 
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them  ;  and  that  the  work  "in  question  is  spurious. 
Is  not' this  a  little  too  Rke  the  story  of  the  golden 
tooth  ? 


25.  M.  de  Fontenelle  (tom.  ii.  p.  38 3)  is  mista¬ 
ken  when  he  thinks  the  Romans  prohibited  the 
Carthaginians  by  treaty,  from  offering  any  more 
human  sacrifices.  The  original  treaties  between 
those  powerful  republics  are  still  extant  in  Poly¬ 
bius  and  Livy.  I  need  only  refer  to  them.  Ge 
Ion,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  indeed  reported  (though 
not  upon  the  very  best  authority)  to  have  imposed 
that  humane  condition  after  the  battle  of  Himera. 
(V.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xi.  21  ;  et'Wesseling  ad  loc.) 
M.  de  Fontenelle  is  pleased  to  accuse  the  Romans 
of  contradicting  their  own  practice ;  since  they 
sacrificed  a  man  every  year  to  Jupiter  Latiates. 
But  I  shall  not  believe  upon  the  words  only  of 
Porphyry,  Lactantius,  and  Prudentius,  that  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  were  ever  a  regular  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  worship. 

26.  I  think  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  very  injudici¬ 
ously  called  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  first  Grecian 
philosophers.  Reason  and  inspiration  are  widely 
different.  The  first  poets  were  the  prophets  and 
theologians  of  their  time;  not  the  philosophers. 
Several  great  sects  of  philosophy,  who,  from  either 
inclination  or  policy,  chose  to  connect  their  system 
Avith  the  established  theology,  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
sult  the  most  approved  interpreters  of  it;  Avhicli 
scheme  of  conciliation  has  often  betrayed  them 
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into  absurdities.  Thus  in  more  modern  ages  tlie 
great  Descartes  has  attempted  to  explain  transub- 
stantiation ;  and  the  greater  Newton  to  expound 
the  Revelations.  Fontenelle  might  have  spared 
his  satirical  exclamation,  “  Voila  les  raisonnemens 
de  cette  antiquite  si  vant£e.”  (Oeuvres  de  Fonte¬ 
nelle,  tom.  ii.  p.  251.) 

27.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  observed  that  after 
despotism  was  fully  established  at  Rome,  not  a 
statue,  picture,  or  medal,  not  a  tolerable  piece  of 
architecture  afterwards  appeared.  Mr.  Addison 
adopted  this  remark  with  great  complacency,  and 
Mr.  Warton  received  it  too  easily.  (Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  p.  176.)  However, 
if  we  take  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Commodus,  which  is  certainly  a  very  fair  one, 
we  must  confine  this  observation  to  painting  alone. 
For  the  state  of  architecture,  I  need  only  appeal 
to  the  Coliseum  and  Trajan’s  column ;  the  statues 
of  Antinous  and  Marcus  Aurelius  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  taste  of  sculpture.  Every  connoisseur 
knows  that  the  highest  perfection  of  the  Roman 
medals  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian. 

28.  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  spurious  after  a  much  fuller  hearing  than 
they  deserved.  (See  the  Controversy  between 
Boyle  and  Bentley.)  Let  me  however  discover 
another  mark  of  their  being;  so.  Phalaris  enlarges 
very  much  (see  Epistle  lxx.  &c.)  upon  the  glory; 
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tlie  honours,  and  the  rewards  that  awaited  the 
murderers  of  tyrants.  This  was,  I  acknowledge, 
a  general  law  of  nations  amongst  the  Grecian  re¬ 
publics  ;  but  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  it 
could  have  been  so  ancient  as  the  age  of  Phalaris, 
who  (if  he  was  not,  as  Pliny  reports,  the  first  tyrant 
in  the  world)  may  be  proved  to  have  flourished 
about  600  years  before  Christ.  (Bentley  against 
Boyle,  p.  29 — 91 .)  Such  a  custom  supposes  many 
revolutions  of  freedom  and  servitude  in  the  several 
Grecian  republics;  who  were  willing  to# intimidate 
future  tyrants,  by  arming  and  encouraging  every 
private  citizen  to  destroy  them.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  when  they  recovered 
their  liberty  in  512;  and  the  honours  which  were 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
became  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Greece. 

29.  I  am  surprised  that  during  that  long  and 
sharp  controversy  concerning  the  Epistles  of  Pha¬ 
laris,  neither  party  should  have  paid  the  least  at¬ 
tention  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Agrigen- 
tum;  since  the  tyrant  could  have  no  existence 
before  his  city.  This  last  was  built  according  to 
the  authentic  accounts  of  Thucydides,  (lib.  vi.  sub 
init.)  153  years  later  than  Syracuse,  founded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  XIVth  Olympiad,  (Ant.  Ch.  735,)  or, 
according  to  the  more  accurate  computation, 
which  Sir  John  Marsliam  has  formed  upon  the 
Arundel  marbles,  A.  C.  769.  (Canon.  Chron.  p. 
490-  49-5.)  These  two  epochas  will  give  us  582, 
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or  6l6:  either  of  them  is  sufficient  to  refute  the 
earlier  date,  which  Eusehius  himself  has  given  us 
for  the  age  of  Phalaris ;  and  to  reduce  that  con¬ 
troversy  within  narrower  bounds. 

30.  The  author  of  the  Adventurer,  No.  127, 
(Mr.  Joseph  Warton,  concealed  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Z.)  concludes  his  ingenious  parallel  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns  by  the  following  remark : 
“  That  age  will  never  again  return ;  when  a  Pe¬ 
ricles,  after  walking  with  Plato  in  a  portico  built 
by  Phidias,  and  painted  by  Apelles,  might  repair  to 
hear  a  pleading  of  Demosthenes,  or  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles.”  It  will  never  return,  because  it  never 
existed.  Pericles  (who  died  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  LXXXIXth  Olympiad.  Ant.  Ch.  429-  Dio.  Sic. 
1.  xii.  46.)  was  confessedly  the  patron  of  Phidias,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Sophocles ;  but  he  could  enjoy 
no  very  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  Plato, 
who  was  born  the  same  year  £hat  he  himself  died. 
(Diogenes  Laertius  in  Platone,  v.  Stanley’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy,  p.  154.)  The  error  is  still 
more  extraordinary  with  regard  to  Apelles  and 
Demosthenes,  since  both  the  painter  and  the  orator 
survived  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  death  is 
above  a  century  posterior  to  that  of  Pericles,  (in 
323.)  And  indeed  though  Athens  was  the  seat  of 
every  liberal  art,  from  the  days  of  Themistocles  to 
those  of  Demetrius  Phalareus,  yet  no  particular  era 
will  afford  Mr.  Warton  the  complete  synchronism 
he  seems  to  wish  for;  as  tragedy  was  deprived  of 
her  famous  triumvirate,  before  the  arts  of  philoso- 
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phy  and  eloquence  had  attained  the  perfection 
which  they  soon  after  received  from  the  hands  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes. 

31.  Dr.  Mosheim  supposes  that  the  Koran,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  which  is 
now  extant,  was  different  from  the  law,  which  the 
Prophet  gave  the  Arabians  during  his  life-time, 
because  in  the  former  he  appeals  to  and  extols  the 
latter.  This  f^ct,  or  rather  conjecture,  is  founded 
only  on  a  reason  evidently  groundless.  The  1 14 
chapters  which  compose  that  extraordinary  book 
were  brought  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel  upon  as 
many  different  occasions ;  and  it  is  no  ways  absurd 
that  in  his  later  revelations,  Mahomet  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  he  had  already  received.  Mr.  Sale, 
whom  Dr.  Mosheim  in  the  same  place  (Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History,  v.  i.  p.  314)  celebrates  with  reason 
as  the  ablest  expositor  of  the  Koran  would  have 
informed  him  of  that  particularity.  (See  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Discourse  to  the  English  Translation  of  the 
Koran,  p.  63,  64.) 

32.  Dr.  Mosheim  represents  the  Norman  pirates 
as  absolutely  devoid  of  any  religion  whatsoever. 
(Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  432.)  It  is  how¬ 
ever  certain  that  these  pirates,  who  were  the  bravest 
and  the  noblestv  adventurers  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  worshipped  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  received 
with  religious  faith  the  system  of  doctrine  laid 
down  in  their  Edda,  which  book  M.  Mallet  (see 
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Introduction  a  l’Histoire  du  Danemarc)  has  since 
introduced  to  the  general  acquaintance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  which  was  even  then  accessible  to  the 
curiosity  of  a  German  scholar.  Dr.  Mosheim’s 
proposition  is  at  once  groundless  and  dangerous. 

33.  Mr.  Christopher  Smart,  a  new  and  very  in¬ 
different  translator  of  Horace,  (see  Monthly  He  view, 
August,  17 67,)  conjectures,  that  the  first  lines  of 
the  art  of  poetry  not  only  condemn  an  affected  and 
vitiated  taste  in  writing,  but  are  particularly  level¬ 
led  against  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  which  are 
so  often  infected  by  it.  The  conjecture  is  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  supported  by  some  appearances  ;  but  it  is 
totally  repugnant  to  Ovid’s  own  chronology  of  his 
works.  Horace  died  A.  U.  C.  Cap.  745 ;  Ovid 
was  banished  A.  U.  C.  76 1.  At  that  very  time 
he  was  writing  the  Metamorphoses,  and  as  he  was 
leaving  Rome  he  attempted  to  commit  them  to 
the  flames  as  a  rude  and  imperfect  work  :  paternal 
love  prevailed  :  Ovid  finished  the  poem  at  Tomi 
and  sent  it  to  a  friend  at  Rome  with  a  short  elegy 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  preface  to  it.  (Trist. 
1.  1.  Eleg.  7.)  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Horace 
could  satirise  a  work  which  still  remained  un¬ 
finished  and  in  the  author’s  hands  sixteen  years 
after  Horace’s  death.  Even  in  the  Augustan  age 
there  was  more  than  one  poet  who  had  occasion  for 
the  critic’s  advice,  and  the  satirist’s  correction. 

34.  M.  de  Buffon  speaks  of  complete  vessels 
being  found  in  the  heart  of  mountains  at  a  great 
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distance  from  the  sea.  A  fact,  indeed,  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,  which  shews  us  'a  lively 
glimpse  of  a  former  world,  and  of  arts  cultivated 
by  men  who  inhabited  some  country  now  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  sea,  in  ages  when  the  modem  Alps 
were  buried  under  the  waters  ;  it  ought  therefore 
to  be  supported  by  some  better  authority  than  Gor¬ 
don’s  Geographical  Grammar,  or  an  obscure  com¬ 
mentator  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  It  is  often  to 
be  lamented  that  natural  philosophers  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  history  or  the  laws  of  historical 
evidence.  Their  ignorance  of  them  sometimes  de¬ 
prives  them  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  highly 
essential  to  their  systems,  and  at  other  times  de¬ 
ceives  them  by  fables  in  the  dress  of  truth.  Facts 
either  moral  or  natural  are  related  by  men.  The 
value  of  the  evidence  must  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  witness,  and  yet  all  M.  de  Buf- 
fon’s  witnesses  appear  levelled  by  an  undiscrimi¬ 
nated  equality.  (BufFon,  Histoire  Naturelle,  tom. 
i.  p.  592.) 

35.  Angora  is  famous  for  the  long,  beautiful, 
and  silky  hair  of  several  sorts  of  animals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  its  goats.  M.  de  BufFon,  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  historian  of  all  those  animals,  has  often  occasion 
to  speak  of  so  curious  a  distinction;  but  he  as  con¬ 
stantly  supposes  Angora  to  be  a  city  of  Syria,  and 
even  deduces  consequences  after  his  method,  from 
the  happy  climate  of  that  country,  so  congenial  to 
those  animals.  (V.  Histoire  Naturelle,  aux  Articles 
de  la  Ch&vre,  du  Chat,  et  du  Lapin,  tom.  v.  et  vi.) 

This 
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This  supposed  Syrian  city  is,  however,  in  reality 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  at  present  contains  100,000  souls,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  and  which  was  formerly, 
under  the  name  of  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
A'ince  of  Galatia.  This  breed  of  goats  is  even  con¬ 
fined  to  about  thirty  miles  round  Ancyra,  and 
easily  degenerates  when  carried  to  any  distance. 
(V.  Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  86 — 90.)  M.  de  Buffon  was  not  betrayed  into 
this  error  by  any  preconceived  system.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latitude  of  Spain  agrees  still  more 
strictly  with  Asia  Minor  than  with  Syria. 

36.  M.  de  Voltaire  (V.  Le  Corneille  de  Voltaire, 
tom.  ix.  p.  153.)  praises  Racine  and.Comeille  for 
having,  both  of  them,  very  judiciously  avoided  shew¬ 
ing  the  contempt  which  the  Romans  and  indeed 
all  mankind  entertained  for  the  Jewish  nation. 
Berenice  was  the  heroine  of  their  tragedy,  and  the 
reader  might  possibly  have  thought  too  much  like 
a  Roman.  Voltaire  might  have  added,  that  those 
poets  were  equally  in  the  right  in  representing  her 
as  a  young  princess,  although  at  the  time  of  her 
separation  from  Titus  she  was  above  fifty.  His¬ 
tory  must  receive  and  can  only  explain  the  most 
improbable  facts  when  they  are  properly  aver¬ 
red.  Poetry  ought  always  to  prefer  agreeable  pro¬ 
babilities  to  harsh  and  unlikely  truths.  The  proof 
of  Berenice’s  age  is  clear  and  easy.  Her  father 
Agrippa  died  A.  C.  44.  She  was  then  sixteen  and 
already  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  King  of  Chal- 
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cis.  Titus  succeeded  his  father  Vespasian  in  the 
year  79,  35  years  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  (V. 
Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs,  tom.  i.  p.  839, 
de  l’&lit.  in  12mo.  et  toutes  les  autorit^s  qu’il  cite.) 

37 •  That  ingenious  trifler,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
has  given  us  (Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p. 
67 — 81.)  a  very  curious  article  of  the  brave  and 
learned  Earl  Rivers.  lie  is,  however,  inaccurate  in 
the  account  of  a  tournament  in  Smithfield  between 
the  Earl  and  the  great  Bastard  of  Burgundy.  1 .  The 
tournament  which  was  held  just  before  the  death  of 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  1467  (V.  Memoires 
d’Olivier  de  la  Marche,  p.  489,  &c.  in  4to.  a  Gand, 
1566,  et  Chronique  de  Bourgogne  dans  le  second 
volume  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  p.  189.)  could 
have  no  relation  with  the  nuptials  of  Duke  Charles 
and  the  Princess  Qf  England,  which  were  celebrated 
in  July,  1468.  From  this  mistaken  date  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  extracts  a  very  puerile  reflexion.  The  hero 
and  the  virago  might  think  the  combat  of  their 
near  relation  a  proper  compliment  to  their  union; 
but  the  brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth’s  wife  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  near  relation  of  Edward’s  sis¬ 
ter.  2.  Mr.  Walpole  draws  his  account  of  the 
combat  from  an  Englishman  who  thought  that 
when  the  champions  were  parted  the  superiority 
was  clearly  on  Earl  Rivers’s  side.  Olivier  de  la 
Marche  was  of  a  different  opinion;  but  he  viewed 
the  whole  affair  with  the  partial  eyes  of  a  subject 
of  Burgundy.  Mr.  Walpole  shews  at  leasf  an 
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equal  partiality  to  the  English  knight,  when  he 
extols  Earl  Rivers’s  generosity,  for  disdaining,  the 
first  day  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  by  killing  the  Bastard’s  horse.  The  advan¬ 
tage  itself  was  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  chi¬ 
valry;  the  Earl  Avas  forced  to  excuse  himself  both 
to  the  king,  who  expressed  great  anger,  and  to  his 
adversary  Avho  readily  accepted  his  excuses  and  his 
assurances  that  the  Moav  Avas  purely  accidental. 
(V.  Oliv.  de  la  Marche,  p.  qi.  Memoires  sur  la 
Chevalerie  par  M.  dc  St.  Palaye,  &c.)  I  am  sorry 
Mr.  Walpole  never  met  Avith  Olivier  de  la  Marche. 
He  might  have  added  to  his  article  of  Earl  Rivers 
a  multitude  of  those  little  anecdotes  he  is  so  fond 
of. 


38.  M.  de  Buffon  often  sacrifices  truth  to  elo¬ 
quence,  and  consistency  to  variety.  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Natural  History,  (V.  Discours  sur  la 
Nature  des  Animaux,  p.  13 — 34.)  the  brain  is  the 
general  sensorium  of  the  animal ;  and  the  center 
of  the  Avhole  nervous  system,  Avith  Avhich  it  com¬ 
municates  by  an  universal  action  and  reaction ;  in 
a  Avoid  the  seat  of  sentiment  and  the  spring  of 
action  in  every  creature  destitute  of  an  intellectual 
soul.  Such  is  the  basis  of  M.  de  Buifon’s  profound 
though  obscure  metaphysics.  But  in  the  seventh 
Arolume  (Discours  sur  les  Animaux  Carnassiers,  p. 
13.  lb,  &c.)  this  basis  is  entirely  overturned.  The 
brain  is  degraded  into  dead  matter,  insensible,  and 
scarcely  organized,  which  serves  only  to  transmit 
to  the  nerves  the  nourishment  it  had  received  from 
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the  arteries.  The  diaphragma  succeeds  to  nil  the 
former  powers  of  the  brain,  at  least  to  many  of 
them ;  for  M.  de  Buffon  disdains  to  acquaint  us 
either  with  the  defects  he  discovered  in  his  old  sys¬ 
tem,  or  with  the  parts  of  it  he  still  chuses  to  retain, 
and  the  m'anner  he  connects  them  with  his  new 
principles.  Instead  of  a  candid  confession  that  he 
had  Been  seduced  by  a  delusive  though  brilliant 
hypothesis,  he  endeavours  to  make  the  world  for¬ 
get  it,  by  observing  a  profound  silence  on  that 
head,  in  the  copious  and  curious  index  he  has 
drawn  up  himself  for  his  great  work. 

39.  M.  de  Buffon  seems  to  be  a  very  poor  clas¬ 
sical  scholar.  He  always  cites  Aristotle  in  Latin, 
and  most  of  his  quotations  from  the  ancients  ap¬ 
pear  borrowed  from  Gesner  and  Aldrovandus.  It 
is  a  great  pity,  as  this  ignorance  has  deprived  him 
of  many  curious  materials.  His  admirable  history 
of  the  elephant  (Histoire  Naturelle,  tom.  xii.  p.  1 — 
93.)  might  have  been  still  more  curious  and  equally 
authentic;  since  I  think  the  testimony  of  a  Pliny, 
&c.  who  appeal  to  the  whole  Roman  people  as  to 
what  they  saw  in  the  amphitheatre,  deserves  as 
much  credit  as  the  stories  a  traveller  brings  back 
from  Congo  or  Siam.  M.  de  Buffon  might  per¬ 
haps  have  determined  with  less  confidence  that  the 
climate  of  Europe  is  too  cold  for  elepants.  (V.  p. 
30 — 47.)  I  am  sensible  that  there  are  no  exam¬ 
ples  of  that  animal’s  multiplying  or  even  subsist¬ 
ing  in  a  state  of  nature  beyond  the  limits  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  But  there  are  many  of  the  elephant’s 
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being  employed  in  war  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  th& 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  of  their  going  through  all 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  &e.  Those  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  perished  indeed  in  the  severe  winter  marches 
that  general  made  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
A  curious  passage  of  Juvenal  (Sat.  xii.  102.)  in¬ 
forms  us  that  droves  of  elephants  belonging  to  the 
emperor  were  kept  in  the  fields  round  Ardea. 
They  were  probably  maintained  for  the  public 
shews ;  and  it  is  to  other  droves  of  the  same  nature 
that  we  are  to  refer  the  elephant’s  bones  found  in 
Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  (V.  Dissertazioni 
del  Cavalier  Guazzeri,  p.  68,  &c.) 


40.  Father  Pagi,  to  whom  good  letters  have 
many  obligations,  shews  (in  his  Dissertatio  Hypa- 
tica,  p.  368.)  that  he  read  history  like  a  monk.  A 
writer  or  two  of  his  own  complexion  had  made 
use  of  the  words  consulatus,  fasces ,  8$c.  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Saracen  kings  of  Corduba,  the  (khalifs 
of  Spain  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.)  Now  as  the 
kings  of  France,  Italy,  & c.  of  those  ages,  really 
took  the  title  of  consul,  Father  Pagi  very  saga¬ 
ciously  concludes  that  the  Arab  khalifs  imitated 
their  example,  without  ever  reflecting  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  difference  there  was  between  them.  The 
northern  chiefs  had  adopted  the  religion  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  still  revered  the 
power  they  had  overturned.  The  Musulmans  de¬ 
tested  that  religion,  were  strangers  to  those  man 
uers,  and  despised  that  power.  The  successors  of 
the  Prophet  would  have  disdained  a  title  which 
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levelled  them  with  the  servants  of  the  Christian 
dog.  In  them  the. imitation  of  the  Roman  style 
would  have  been  absurd ;  in  the  authors  of  those 
times  it  was  easy  and  natural.  Sallust  was  a  more 
correct  writer  than  Eulogius  or  the  Abbot  Samson 
of  Cordova;  yet  Sallust  (Bell.  Jugiirth.c.  12.)  speaks 
of  the  Lictor  proxumus  of  a  N  umidian  prince,  wha 
had  guards  and  officess,  but  whd  certainly  had  no 
lictors.  This  translation  of  ideas  is  common  in  all 
languages. 

41.  Olearius,  as  quoted  by  M.  de  Buffon,  (His* 
toire  Naturelle,  tom.  xi.  p.  241.)  rejects  with  scorn 
the  antipathy  which  the  ancients  have  supposed 
between  the  horse  and  the  camel,  and  of  which 
they  have  related  such  celebrated  instances.  Every 
caravan,  and  every  stable  in  Persia  is,  according  to 
Olearius,  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  But  this  reason¬ 
ing  is  very  fallacious.  The  instances  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  suppose  those  animals  unac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other,  meeting  for  the  first 
time,  and  left  entirely  to  their  natural  impressions. 
But  it  is  not  the  least  proof  of  the  empire  of  man 
over  the  animals,  that  by  habit  and  education  he 
can  subdue  those  impressions,  and  can  establish  a 
degree  of  harmony  and  even  of  familiarity  between 
the  most  discordant  natures.  The  dog  and  the  cat 
are  domestic  evidences  of  this  assertion. 

42.  Pliny,  speaking  of  an  animal,  (Machlis,) 
supposed  to  be  the  rein-deer,  says  the  creature  was 
only  to  be  found  in  Scandinavia.  Caesar  describes 
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the  same  animal  as  a  native  of  the  Hercynian 
forest  in  Germany.  M.  de  Buffon  is  struck  with 
this  contradiction,  (Histoire  Naturelle,  tom.  xii. 

р.  82.)  which  is  indeed  only  apparent.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  a  better  naturalist  than  an  antiquarian, 
did  not  know  that  the  vast  island  or  peninsula  of 
Scandinavia  was  considered  by  most  of  the  ancients 
as  a  part  of  Germany;  (V.  Cluver.  German.  Antiq. 
1.  iii.  p.  159,  &c.)  that  the  ocean  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  Germany;  (Tacit,  de  Morib.  German. 

с.  1,  &c.)  that  the  Hercynian  forest  lost  itself  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  that  unknown  country. 
(Caesar  de  Bell.  Gallic.  1.  vi.  c.  25.) 

43.  M.  de  Bulfon  asserts  (Hist.  Natur.  tom.  xi. 
p.  229.)  that  the  camel  has  been  so  completely 
subdued  by  man,  that  there  remains  no  individuals 
of  the  species  in  a  state  of  nature  and  freedom. 
This  may  be  true  enough  in  our  times,  but  it  was 
not  so  in  those  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  That  curious 
traveller  says  there  were  wild  camels  in  Arabia. 
(Bibliot.  1.  iii.  c.  44.  Edit.  Wesseling.)  The  fact 
seems  probable  in  itself,  and  it  confirms  M.  de 
Buffon’s  opinion,  that  the  camel  was  originally  a 
native  of  Arabia,  for  whose  sandy  deserts  he  and 
he  alone  seems  formed. 

44.  M.  Marmontel  has  made  a  singular  mistake 
in  his  elegant  translation  of  Lucan.  That  poet  had 
said  of  the  Gallic  Druids,  (Lucan.  Pharsal.  1.  i. 
v.  452.) 

Solis  nosse  Deos,  et  coeli  numina  vobis 

Aut  solis  nescire  datum. - 
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In  the  French  version  of  the  Pharsalia;  this  ex¬ 
clamation  is  turned  into  a  panegyric  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gallican  church:  “  Vous  seuls  avez  le 
privilege  de  choisir  entre  tous  les  dieux,  ceux  qu’on 
doit  adorer,  ceux  qu’on  doit  m^connoitre.”  But 
the  poet  was  admiring  not  the  truth  but  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  the  Druidical  system  of  theology. 
Observing  how  much  it  disagreed  with  that  of 
other  nations,  he  cries  out,  “  The  knowledge  of 
the  Gods  has  been  granted  or  has  been  refused  to 
you  alone.”  (Y.  le  Lucan  de  Marmontel,  tom.i. 
p.  32.) 

45.  The  King  of  Prussia  appears  throughout  his 
writings  an  enemy  to  the  English.  His  description 
of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  is  a  glaring  instance  of 
his  partiality.  (Y.  l’Art  de  la  Guerre,  chant  vi.) 

Ainsi  le  grand  Eugene,  &  ce  fanieux  village 
Oil  Tallard  et  Marsin  s’etoient  tr£s  mal  post6s, 

D’un  effort  general  donna  de  tous  cotes,  &c. 

The  history  contained  in  these  lines  is  as  erro¬ 
neous  as  the  poetry  of  them  is  indifferent.  The 
great  Eugene,  to  whom  the  sole  glory  of  the  day 
is  ascribed,  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
allied  army,  and  was  so  well  opposed  by  Marsin 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  that  his  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  made  no  impression  on  them.  It  was  his 
colleague,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  im¬ 
proved  the  many  blunders  of  Tallard,  passed  the 
rivulet,  broke  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  took 
the  flower  of  their  troops  in  the  village  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  and,  in  a  word,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

VOL.  v.  p  p  (V.  M6- 
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(V.  Memoires  de  Feuqui&res,  tom.  iii.  p.  357 — 387- 
Kane’s  Campaigns,  p.  57 — 61.  Histoire  G6nerale 
par  Voltaire,  tom.  v.  p.  277.) 


4 6.  The  translator  of  M.  de  Haller's  poems  has 
inserted  a  note  which  is  to  me  incomprehensible. 
The  poet  (p.  112.)  had  exclaimed  with  indignation, 
“  Oh  coule  aujourd’hui  le  sang  des  Muhleren  et 
des  Bubenberg  ?  Bubenberg,  (adds  the  translator,) 

“•  famille  d’une  ancienne  noblesse  h  Berne . 

Muhleren,  un  officier  de  cette  famille,- qui  6toit 
aussi  d’uhe  ancienne  noblesse,  fit.  parol tre  son  cou¬ 
rage  dans  la  defense  de  Morat  contre  Charles  le 
Hardi  en  147b.”  1.  If  the  family  was  noble,  as 

it  certainly  was,  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  tl^ateach 
individual  of  it  was  so  likewise.  2.  I  am  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  Bubenberg  who  defended 
Morat  so  gallantly  against  Charles  the  Hardy. 
His  name  was  Adrian;  and  neither  Schilling,  a 
contemporary  historian,  nor  that  indefatigable  col¬ 
lector,  M.  Leu,  (in  his  Helvetic  Dictionary,)  makes 
the  least  mention  of  that  extraordinary  name  of 
Muhleren,  which  I  never  heard  of,  but  which 
M.  de  Haller  himself  seems  clearly  to  separate  from 
that  of  Bubenberg.  This  passage  is  more  singular, 
as  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  translator 
is  M.  de  Tscharner,  of  one  of  the  best  families  of 
Berne ;  and  who  has  written  with  applause  a  history 
of  his  own  country  in  the  German  language.  (V. 
Choix  des  Poesies  Allemandes,  par  M.  Huber, 
tom.  iii.  p.  242.) 
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AuCxERII  GlSLENII  BuSBEQUII  OMNIA  QUiE  EX¬ 
TANT.  Lugd.  Batavorum ,  ex  Officina  Elzeve- 

riand  in  1633,  in  1  c2mo. 

The  Travels  of  Busbequius  consist  of  four 
epistles,  and  contain  the  narrative  of  his  two  em¬ 
bassies  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards  emperor,  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  (No¬ 
vember  1554 — November  1562.)  In  the  first,  he 
describes  his  journey  from  Vienna  to  Amasia;  the 
•  second  includes  the  events  and  observations  of  a 
seven  years’  residence,  or  rather  imprisonment,  at 
C.  P.  It  was  his  duty  and  his  amusement  to  study 
the  characters  of  Soliman  II.  and  his  ministers, 
the  policy  of  the  govermenment,  the  discipline  of 
the  camp,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  Christendom.  The  tragic 
adventures  of  Mustapha  and  Bajazet  .are  told  with 
the  spirit  and  dignity  of  an  historian.  His  ears, 
or  those  of  his  interpreters,  were  always  open  to 
the  reports  of  foreign  countries,  of  Crim  Tartary, 
Mingrelia,  and  Carthay.  We  are  indebted  to  his 
curiosity  for  the  first  copy  of  the  marbles  of 
Ancyra,  and  the  most  ancient  MS.  of  Dioscorides ; 
and  he  viewed,  with  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist,  the 
numerous  collection  of  animals  that  enlivened  his 
solitude.  Busbequius  is  my  old  and  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  a  frequent  companion  in  my  post- 
chaise.  His  latinity  is  eloquent,  his  manner  is 
lively,  his  remarks  are  judicious. 
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The  following  Notes  were  written  by  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  the  summer  before  his  death,  at  Sheffield- 
Place,  in  an  interleaved  fourth  edition  of  Harwood’s 
View  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  and  ,  Ro¬ 
man  Classics.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
go  through  the  whole  work  as  he  intended ;  but 
these  perhaps  may  be  interesting  to  collectors  of 
books. 


Homer,  B.  C.  850.  The  positive  age  of  Ho¬ 
mer  is  of  less  moment  than  the  relative  distance 
between  the  author  and  his  work.  After  three  or 
four  centuries  he  might  expatiate  in  the  fields  of 
fiction :  but  if  Homer  lived  within  fourscore  years 
of  the  Trojan  war  (Mitford’s  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  166,  & c.)  he  might  converse  with  the  last 
companions  of  Ulysses  and  yEneas,  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  human  part  of  his  narrative  may  be  almost 
read  as  the  history  of  his  own  times. 

Homeri  Opera  inter  Poetas  Grecos  Heroici 
Carminis  ab  Henr.  Stephano. 

Homeri  Ilias,  Gr.  cum  veteribus  Scholiast,  a 
Johan.  Baptist.  Gaspar  d’Anse  de  Villoison.  Ve- 
net.  1788,  in  folio. — The  vain  man  had  promised  a 
standard  Homer,  an  ancient  variorum  from  the 
editions  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  Marseilles,  &c.  but — 
parturiunt  montes ! 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS 


Vita  Homeri,  inter  Opuscula  a  Gale,  p.  118. 
A  loose  Essay  on  his  Universal  Knowledge. 

Vita  Homeri,  ad  calcem  Herodoti.  Some  ge¬ 
nuine  traditions  are  perhaps  mingled  with  the  low 
tales  of  a  grammarian. 

Apotheosis  Homeri,  a  Gisberto  Cupero,  Am- 
stel.  1683,  in  4to.  A  curious  and  learned  inter¬ 
pretation  of  an  ancient  monument. 

Antiquitates  Homeric^,  ab  Everliard.  Feil- 
hio  Argentorat.  1743,  in  12  mo.  A  poor  sketch 
of  a  noble  subject. 

Gnomologia  Homeri,  a  Jacob.  Duport.  Can- 
tab.  1660,  in  4to. 

The  moral  sentences  of  Homer,  with  a  copious 
and  entertaining  collection  of  imitations,  allusions, 
applications,  parodies,  &c.  The  Abbe  de  Lon- 
guerve,'  a  tasteless  pedant,  valued  Feilhius  and 
Duport  more  than  Homer  himself. 

Geographia  Homeri,  ab  H.  Schlichthorst; 
Gotting.  1787,  in  12mo. 

Geographia  Homeri,  ab  Aug.  Gul.  Schlegel. 
Hanover,  1788,  in  12mo. — The  tasks  of  two  Ger¬ 
man  students. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Homer.  London,  1735,  in  8vo,  by  Blackwall  of 
Aberdeen,  or  rather  by  Bishop  Berkley.  A  fine 
though  sometimes  fanciful  effort  of  genius  and 
learning.' 

An  Essay  on  the  original  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Homer,  by  Robert  Wood,,  Esq. 
London,  1775,  in  4to.  Pompous  and  superficial, 

the 
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the  scholar,  the  traveller,  and  politician  !  Yet  not 
without  taste  and  merit. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope.  London,  1771,  9  volumes  in  crown 
8vo.  The  most  splendid  poetical  version  that  any 
language  has  produced. 

An  Essay  on  Pope’s  Odyssey,  by  Spence. 
London,  1747,  in  12mo.  Pleased  Pope,  and  can 
please  none  else dry  and  narrow ! 

Ilias  et  Odyssea,  by  Barnes,  2  vols.  4to. 
2/.  Qs.  Cantab.  1711. 

When  Barnes’s  Homer  appeared  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Bentley  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  edition 
and  the  editor,  who  understood  (he  said)  as  much 
Greek  as  a  Greek  cobbler.  Barnes  is  indeed  a  vul¬ 
gar  critic,  and  surely  much  inferior  to  Lucian’s 
Micyllus. 

Ilias  et  Odyssea,  Gr.  2  vols.  fol.  Glasg. 
1758. 

As  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  fancy,  I  read  Homer 
with  more  pleasure  in  the  Glasgow  folio.  Through 
that  fine  medium  the  poet’s  sense  appears  more 
beautiful  and  transparent.  Bishop  Louth  has  said 
that  he  could  discover  only  one  error  in  that  accu¬ 
rate  edition,  the  omission  of  an  iota  subscribed  to 
a  dative.  Yet  how  could  a  man  of  taste  read  Ho¬ 
mer  with  such  literal  attention  ? 

Homeri  Opera,  a  Berglero.  2  vols.  12mo. 
5  s.  Amst.  1707. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Edition.  2  vols.  4to.  Ilias, 
London,  1729 ;  Odyssey,  1740. 

Though  not  a  Bentley,  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  scholar 
p  p  4  an4 
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and  a  critic.  Even  his  metaphysical  genius  was 
usefully  employed  on  the  nice  distinctions  of 
grammar  and  language.  His  edition  of  Homer 
deserves  much  esteem. 

Ernesti’s  Edition  of  Homer.  5  vols.  8vo. 
Lips.  1759. 

Ernesti’s  Homer  is  a  republication  of  Clarke’s 
edition,  with  some  improvements  of  his  own.  But 
the  more  original  labours  of  Heyne  of  Gottingen 
have  raised,  and  will  doubtless  answer  the  public 
expectation. 

A  Hymn  to  Ceres,  attributed  to  Homer,  has 
'very  lately  been  discovered  by  a  German ,  in  a  Li¬ 
brary  at  Moscow ,  and  published  by  Rhunkenius  in 
Holland.  Lugd.  Bat.  1780,  in  8 vo. 

I  am  by  no  means  ungrateful  for  the  discovery 
of  this  mythological  hymn;  yet  I  should  be  far 
more  delighted  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Mar - 
gites  of  Homer,  the  picture  of  private  life,  and  the 
model  of  ancient  comedy.  What  an  universal 
genius!  We  may  think  indeed  of  Shakespeare 
and  Voltaire. 

Hesiod,  B.  C.  870.  If  Hesiod,  according  to 
Velleius  Paterculus,  lived  about  the  first  Olym¬ 
piad,  120  years  after  Homer,  his  rustic  simplicity 
will  only  mark  the  different  state  of  Boeotian  and 
Ionic  civilisation. 

Hesiodi  Opera  et  Dies  inter  Poetas  Gno- 
micos,  Brunck.  His  only  genuine  work  (without 
the  Invocation  to  the  Muses)  according  to  his 
countrymen  near  Mount  Helicon.  (Pausanias,  1.  ix. 
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p.  771,  Edit.  Kuhn.)  In  the  Theogony  I  can  dis¬ 
cern  a  more  recent  age;  yet  it  passed  for  Hesiod’s 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 


The  Gnomica,  or  Moral  Poems  of  Theognis, 
Phocylides  and  Solon  in  the  Poetce  Heroici  of 
Henry  Stephens ,  and  the  Analecta  and  Poeta  Gno- 
mici  of  Brunch . 

Pindar,  inter  Poetas  Grcecos  Lectii. 

The  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games, 
&c.  by  Gilbert  West.  London,  1750.  2  vols.  in 
12mo.  West  has  learning,  good  sense,  and  a  tole¬ 
rable  style  of  versification;  but  Gray  and  Dryden 
alone  should  have  translated  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
and  they  did  much  better  than  translate. 

In  the  Greek  Poets  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Lec- 
tius,  and  in  the  Analecta  and  Poetcc  Gnomici  of 
Brunch ,  we  may  read  the  fragments  yet  extant  of 
Callinus,  Archilochus,  Alcman,  Melanip- 
pides,  Ibycus,  Telestes,  Mimnermus,  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  Erinna,  Stesichorus,  Simonides,  Pa- 
nyasis,  Bacchylides.  The  shipwreck  of  lyric 
poetry  is  the  heaviest  loss  the  Grecian  literature 
has  sustained.  How  delightful  would  it  be  to 
glow  with  the  free-born  ardour  of  Alceeus,  and  to 
melt  with  the  amorous  passions  of  Sappho !  Yet 
Pindar  still  survives,  the  last,  but,  according  to  the 
ancients,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  choir.  The  dear¬ 
est  objects  of  my  regret  are  the  better  Iambics  of 

Archi- 
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Archilochus,  (whose  inventive  genius  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Homer  himself,)  and  the 
pathetic  elegies  of  Simonides,  of  which  such  an 
exquisite  specimen  has  escaped  the  injuries  of 
time. 

The  fragments  of  the  martial  Tyrtaeus,  (and  they 
are  indeed  martial,)  which  are  contained  in  the 
Analecta  et  Poetce  Gnomici  of  Brunch,  have  been 
published  in  separate  editions. 

Spartan  Lessons,  or  the  praise  of  valour,  by 
Tyrtaeus,  in  Greek.  Glasgow,  1759,  in  8vo. 

Tyrtaeus,  Greek  and  Latin;  a  Christian.  Adolpho 
Klotzio-.  Altenburg,  17 67,  in  8vo. 

Le  Theatre  des  Grecs,  par  le  Pe're  Bru- 
moy;  Amsterdam,  1732.  6  vols.  in  12mo.  and  the 
last  improved  edition,  Paris,  1785 — 8 9-  12  vols. 
in  8vo.  Like  most  of  the  Jesuits,  Brumoy  was  a 
literary  bigot,  and  a  superficial  scholar.  Instead 
of  studying  the  original,  he  uses  and  abuses  the 
Latin  version  (pvpioi,  sexcenti,  six  cent.)  Yet  on 
the  faith  of  this  worthy  interpreter,  many  a  French 
critic  has  talked  about  the  Greek  theatre. 


L’CEdipe  de  Sophocle,  et  les  Oiseaux  d’Aris- 
tophane,  traduites  par  Boivin  le  Cadet:  one  of 
the  best  scholars  that  France  ever  produced. 
Paris,  1 729- 


Histoire  d’Herodote  yraduite  du  Grec, 
par  M.  Larcher,  avec  des  Notes,  &c.  Paris, 
1786.  7volsin8vo. 


The 
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The  version  is  clear  and  correct ;  the  notes  are 
learned  and  judicious ;  and  a  scholar  will  only  re¬ 
gret  that  Larcher  has  not  published  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Greek  text.  Yet  this  is  the  man 
whom  Voltaire  made  the  object  of  his  ridicule.  ' 

Reciierches  et  Dissertations  sur  He'ro- 
dote,  par  le  President  Bouhier.  Dijon,  174b, 
in  4to. 

.  The  Speeches  of  Is^us,  translated,  with  notes, 
by  William  Jones.  London,  1778,  in  4  to*. 

Xenophontis  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ab  Er- 
nesti,  Gr.  Lipsise,  1755,  in  12 mo. 

Xenophon’s  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Spebnan.  London,  1747.  2  vols.  8vo. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  prose 
translations  that  any  language  has  produced.  It 
is  enriched  with  many  notes,  and  Forster’s  Geo¬ 
graphical  dissertation. 

L’Expe'dition  de  Cyrus,  traduite  par  Lar¬ 
cher.  Paris,  1778,  2  vols.  in  12mo. 

Histoire  des  Animaux,  par  Aristote,  en  Grec 
et  en  Francois,  par  Camus.  Paris,  1783.  2  vols. 
in  4to.  Camus  is  a  scholar  and  a  naturalist.  The 
first  volume  contains  a  pure  text;  the  second  is  an 
elaborate  parallel  between  Aristotle’s  knowledge 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  moderns. 

Aristoteles  de  Mirabilibus  Auscultationibus,  Gr. 
et  Lat.  Gotting.  1786,  in  4to.  This  collection  of 
strange  stories,  which  may  be  drawn  from  Aris¬ 
totle’s 
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totle’s  works,  is  illustrated  by  the  copious  and  cu¬ 
rious  notes  of  John  Beekman,  the  editor. 

Apollodori  Atheniensis  Bibliotheca,  Greek 
et  Lat.  cum  notis  Chr.  G.  Heyne.  Gotting.  1782, 
1783.  4  vols.  in  12mo.  The  text  is  comprised  in 
the  first  volume :  the  three  last  are  a  mine  of  my¬ 
thological  erudition. 

Polybii  Megalopolitani  Historiarum  quic- 
quid  superest,  Gr.  et  Lat.  recensuit,  digessit,  il 
lustra vit  Johannes  Schleighseuser.  Lipsias,  1789 
— 1793.  6  vols.  (yet  unfinished)  in  8vo.  This 
accomplished  edition,  both  for  the  text  and  notes, 
will  soon  extinguish  the  preceding  ones.  The 
fragments  are  disposed  in  such  lucid,  order,  that  we 
seem  to  have  recovered  the  forty  books  of  the 
history  of  Polybius. 

Thp  General  History  of  Polybius,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  by  Hampton.  London,  1772, 
1773.  4  vols.  in  8vo.  The  English  translator  has 
preserved  the  admirable  sense,  and  improved  the 
coarse  style  of  his  Arcadian  original.  A  gramma¬ 
rian,  like  Dionysius,  might  despise  Polybius  for 
not  understanding  the  structure  of  words;  and 
Lord  Monboddo  might  wish  for  a  version  into 
Attic  Greek. 

L’Histoire  de  Polybe  traduite  du  Grec  par  le 
P&re  Vincent  Thuillier ,  avec  un  Commentaire  Mi- 
litaire  par  le  Chevalier  de  Folard ,  Amsterdam, 
1753 — 1759,  7  vols,  in  4to.  The  mixed  offspring 
of  a  monk  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  a  soldier  igno¬ 
rant 
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rant  of  Greek.  Language  and  history  are  tor¬ 
tured  to  support  the  column ;  but  in  his  modern 
anecdotes  and  observations,  Folard  is  lively,  inte¬ 
resting,  and  authentic. 


Diodorus  Siculus. — Histoire  Universelle  de 
Diodore  de  Sicile,  traduite  par  l’Abb6  Terasson, 
Paris,  1756.  7  vols.  in  12mo.  The  execution  is 
tolerable,  but  the  design  was  singular  for  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  who  despised  history  and  the  ancients. 

Apollonii  Sophists  Lexicon,  Iliad  et  Odyss.  ab 
Hieronym;  Tollio,  Lugd.  Bat.  17S8,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Novum  Lexicon  Gr^ecum  in  Pindarum  et 
Homerum  a  Christ.  Tobia  Damm.  Berolini, 
1774.  4to.  If  we  compare  these  two  Lexicons, 
the  Greek  in  his  long  language  must  veil  his  bon¬ 
net  to  the  German,  a  most  useful  interpreter  of 
Homer. 


AP- 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  TREATISE  ON  THE 

POSITION  OF  THE  MERIDIONAL  LINE, 

AND 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SUPPOSED  CIRCUMNA¬ 
VIGATION  OF  AFRICA  BY  THE  ANCIENTS. 


Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of  Westminster ,  to  Lord 
Sheffield. 

My  Lord,  Deanry,  Westminster,  Nov.  6th,  1814. 

Had  proof  been  wanting  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  inde¬ 
fatigable  spirit  of  research,  his  Dissertation,  which 
you  have  put  into  my  hands,  would  have  shewn 
that  he  was  as  highly  qualified  for  the  great  work 
which  he  accomplished,  by  patient  industry,  as  by 
his  learning,  penetration,  and  discernment. 

I  have  sometimes,  by  way  of  amusement,  traced 
Mr.  Gibbon  through  his  authorities  in  several  de¬ 
tached  portions  of  his  History,  and  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  but  one  I  have  found  the  extent  of  his  acqui¬ 
sitions,  the  adjustment  of  his  evidences,  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  deductions,  and  the  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject,  such  as  to  place  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  historians. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 

before 
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before  his  pursuits  were  concentred  in  one  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  he  had  exercised  his  talents 
in  various  speculations  of  curious  inquiry,  as  his 
inclination,  or  perhaps  accident  directed.  Of  these 
your  lordship  has  given  an  ample  specimen  already 
in  the  two  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  research  ; 
but  his  dissertation  on  Geography,  Navigation 
and  Commerce,  which  you  now  propose  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  public,  as  it  is  in  itself  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  cast,  so  it  is  to  me,  individually,  of  greater 
interest,  as  it  embraces  a  subject  upon  which  the 
labour  of  my  life  has  been  employed,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  ratifies  my  decision  of  the  question  by 
deducing  the  same  conclusions  from  the  same 
premises. 

Our  mutual  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  so 
similar,  that,  unless  plagiarism  were  demonstrably 
impracticable,  it  might  be  imputed  to  either  party 
with  every  appearance  of  probability  to  support  the 
charge.  The  proof,  however,  to  the  contrary,  is. 
unequivocal,  for  Mr.  Gibbon  died  in  January,  1794, 
and  my  nrst  edition  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery  threan 
Sea  was  not  published  till  1800.  Neither  was  it 
possible  for  me  to  have  seen  Mr.  Gibbon’s  memoir, 
as  it  was  in  your  lordship’s  custody  till  October, 
1814.  If,  then,  we  have  both  used  the  same  ma¬ 
terials,  and  applied  them  to  the  same  purpose, 
without  communication,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
allow  that  the  sole  object  of  both  must  have  been 
the  investigation  of  truth. 

That  I  am  proud  of  this  coincidence  of  opinion, 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  for  it  will  appear  from 

the 
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the  Dissertation  itself  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  exa¬ 
mined  this  subject  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
formed  his  judgment  upon  mature  deliberation. 
My  own  arguments,  and  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them,  are  stated  at  large  in  the  Periplvis,  at 
p.  186,  Part  the  first;  and  at  p.  661,  Part  the  se¬ 
cond,  there  is  an  express  dissertation  on  the  Ve¬ 
netian  planisphere  of  Fra  Mauro,  which  exhibits 
a  southern  termination  of  Africa,  thirty-nine  years 
previous  to  the  voyage  of  Gama.  My  work  has 
probably  not  come  under  your  lordship’s  contem¬ 
plation,  but  I  recommend  you  to  consult  the  se¬ 
cond  edition  as  far  more  correct  than  the  former 
one.  It  was  published  in  1807,  comprising  the 
Voyage  of  Nearchus  and  the  Periplus,  under  the 
general  title  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  completed  in  1 809,  with  a 
translation  of  the  two  original  voyages,  and  the 
Greek  text. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  had  given  offence  to  many 
eminent  persons  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  ques¬ 
tioning  the  authority  of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the 
Phenician  voyage  round  Africa  in  the  reign  of 
Neko  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  stands  on 
very  different  grounds  from  similar  voyages  impu¬ 
ted  to  Hanno,  Eudoxus,  and  Antipater ;  but  by 
comparing  it  with  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  it  was 
easy  to  shew  what  ancient  navigators  could,  or 
could  not  do ;  and  by  contemplating  the  reiterated 
attempts  of  the  Portuguese  for  almost  a  century 
before  they  succeeded,  it  was  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  Phenician  voyage  performed  in  three 

years, 
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years,  must  be  a  fiction  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  Herodotus. 

The  Plienicians  directed  their  course  hy  the 
stars  without  instruments,  and  the  navigators  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
sailed  by  the  Canobus,  as  the  southern  polar  star. 
But  that  star  is  in  latitude  37°  from  the  pole,  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  the  danger  of  adopting  it 
for  the  direction  of  a  course  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  currents,  it  is  true,  round  the  Cape, 
favour  an  attempt  from  the  east,  but'  again  the 
currents  for  twenty  degrees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Verd,  are  as  directly  adverse.  Could  they 
double  such  a  Cape  by  rowing  near  the  coast  ?  or 
durst  they  stand  out  to  sea  to  double  it  as  modern 
navigators  do  ?  These  are  my  grand  objections  to 
the  Phenician  voyage,  and  with  all  the  respect  I 
bear  to  the  Father  of  History,  the  authority  of  his 
Egyptian  priests  is  directly  contradicted  by  Poly¬ 
bius,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Scylax ;  and  equally 
rejected  by  Purchas,  D’Anville,  Gossellin,  and 
Robertson,  among  the  moderns ;  to  this  list  let  me 
add  the  name  of  Horsley,  who  personally  expressed 
to  me  his  conviction,  and  the  testimony  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  whose  evidence  I  value  as  highly  as  any  that 
has  been  given  by  the  ancients  or  the  moderns. 
Very  happy  should  I  have  been,  if  I  could  have 
included  the  illustrious  names  of  Larcher  and 
Rennell  in  the  number;  but  I  respect  them  both 
too  much,  to  give  offence  by  entering  into  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  arguments. 

I  conclude,  my  lord,  that  there  are  several  other 

vol.  v.  Q  q  Tracts 
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Tracts  to  be  inserted  in  the  volume  which  ouy  are 
now  publishing,  that  will  be  equally  acceptable  to 
the  learned  world ;  but  this  immediate  disquisition 
is  more  interesting  to  me,  as  it  corroborates  all  the 
arguments  which  I  have  advanced,  arid  all  the  opi¬ 
nions  I  had  formed ;  and  give  me  leave  to  add, 
that  if  my  judgment  is  of  weight,  a  more  masterly 
treatise  than  this  never  came  from  the  pen  of 
Gibbon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  lordship’s  most  obedient 
and  faithful  servant, 

W.  Vincent. 
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NOTES 

ON  MR.  GIBBON’S  TREATISE 

ON 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  MERIDIONAL  LINE,  AND  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  SUPPOSED  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF 
AFRICA  BY  THE  ANCIENTS, 

By  THE  REV.  DR,  VINCENT, 

DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


P.170.  Note.  “  The  ignorance  of  Ptolemy .” 

The  inaccuracy  of  Ptolemy  in  placing  all  islands,  except 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  universally  conspicuous.  V, 

P.  172.  “  A  multitude  of  dogs  and  goats.” 

Ptolemy  and  Pliny  give  the  name  of  Canaria  to  one  of 
these  islands,  from  the  multitude  of  dogs,  and  Ptolemy  places 
them  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania. 

The  number  and  position  of  the  isles  when  again  visited  by 
navigators,  whether  Spanish,  French,  or  Genoese,  made  them 
readily  cognizable  as  the  Canaries  of  the  ancients. 

As  the  pike  of  Teneriffe  is  visible  from  the  continent,  these 
islands,  when  re-discovered,  were  found  to  be  inhabited. 
Madeira,  which  is  not  visible,  was  found  without  inhabi¬ 
tants.  V. 

P.  178.  “  Arrian,  or  the  nameless  author  who  under  the 

u  reign  of  Adrian  has  composed  a  description  of  the 
“  Red  Sea.” 

Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  but  it  is  clear  from 
nternal  evidence  that  the  Periplfis  is  prior  to  Ptolemy,  and 
Q  9  2  to 
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to  Marinus,  cited  by  Ptolemy,  The  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  or  beginning  of  Nero’s,  suits  best  with  the  date 
of  the  Periplus.  V. 

P.  181.  “  The  ships  of  war  which  he(Nechus,  or  Neko) 

“  built  commanded  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
“  Sea.” 

Psammitichus,  the  predecessor  of  Neko,  was  the  first  sove¬ 
reign  of  Egypt  who  permitted  the  Greeks  to  trade  in  his 
ports,  and  why  Neko  should  on  a  sudden  wish  to  become  a 
maritime  power,  it  is  not  very  evident;  for,  according  to  Jab- 
lonski,  the  Egyptians  held  the  sea  and  seafaring  men  in  abo¬ 
mination,  neither  do  Egyptian  fleets  nor  ships  appear  in  his¬ 
tory  till  Egypt  became  subject  to  Persia.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  assigns  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Neko; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  expedition  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  Mediterranean,  even  in  a  later  period,  except  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus  by  Amasis.  And  if  Neko  employed  Phenicians 
on  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  not 
navigators  in  his  reign.  V. 

P.  182.  “  The  Phenicians  reported  that,  in  sailing 

“  round  Africa/they  had  seen  the  sun  on  their  right 
“  hand.” 

If  the  great  triangle  of  Africa  were  cut  off,  as  it  appears  in 
the  map  of  Bertius,  and  this  continent  bounded  by  a  vast  line 
running  north  and  south,  this  phenomenon  would  be  verified 
for  a  great  part  of  the  voyage;  but  Africa  ending  in  a  point, 
as  it  does  strictly  speaking,  it  would  be  visible  only  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Herodotus,  Africa  was  similar  in  form  to  the 
Africa  of  Bertius,  and  this  is  correspondent  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Juba,  Manilius,  Pomponius  Mela,  Macrobius,  and 
Virgil. 

See  the  map  of  Bertius  in  Vincent’s  Ancient  Commerce, 
vol.  ii.  p.  562.  Second  Edition.  V. 
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P.183.  “  But  a  southern  communication  between  the 

“  Indian  and  Atlantic  ocean  might  be  affirmed  or  de- 
“  nied.” 

The  two  circumstances  mentioned  by  Herodotus  afford 
ground  for  argument ;  but  the  voyages  of  Scylax,  Eudoxus, 
Antipater,  &c.  contain  no  particulars;  they  announce  the 
fact,  but  never  consider  how  it  was  accomplished.  In  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  and  the  Periplfts  we  have  the  full  detail ; 
and  by  considering  the  difficulties  which  occurred,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  what  ancient  navigators  could  or  could  not 
do.  V. 

Ib.  “  My  surprise  and  suspicion  are  excited  by  the  suc- 
“  cessful  agriculture  of  the  strangers  in  unknown  cli- 
“  mates  and  new  soils;  by  the  seeds  of  the  temperate 
“  zone  which  yield  their  increase  between  the  tro-' 
“  pics.” 

Gossellin  contends  that  the  seasons  of  the  southern  hemi 
sphere  do  not  answer  to  the  harvests  of  the  northern,  or  the 
seed  time ;  and  Larcher,  forced  to  concede  this,  supposes 
that  on  this  point  Herodotus  gives  only  his  own  misconceived 
opinion,  without  reference  to  the  Egyptian  records.  V. 

P.  184.  “  In  twelve  days  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 

“  he  (Hanno)  reached  the  small  island  of  Cern6  or 
“  Arguin.” 

The  voyage  of  Hanno,  brief  as  it  is,  contains  circumstances 
and  particulars  sufficient  to  establish  its  veracity ;  and  the 
assumption  of  Arguin  for  Cerne  is  the  more  probable  from 
its  offering  convenience  for  a  Portuguese  settlement,  as  it  had- 
done  to  a  Carthaginian  colony.  It  answers  likewise  to  the 
local  circumstances  given  by  Hanno.  Campomanes  has 
wildly  carried  Cerne  to  St.  Thomas’s,  under  the  equator, 
while  Arguin  lies  in  latitude  21°  north. 

See  Major  Rennell’s  Dissertation,  Geography  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  p.  7 19.  V. 
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P.  186.  “  The  geographer  Scylax  denies  the  possibi- 

11  lity  of  navigating  beyond  Cerne  in  a  shallow  and 
“  muddy  ocean.” 

Scylax  agrees  with  Aristotle  in  supposing  that  the  Atlantic 
communicates  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  says  the  naviga¬ 
tion  to  the  south  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  weedy 
sea,  through  which  a  ship  could  not  make  her  way.  This  is 
an  illustrious  truth,  for  the  weed  called  salgasso  does  occur 
about  Cape  Blanco  for  many  degrees,  though  moveable  in 
bulk;  and  this  proves  that  the  ancients  did  navigate  the  At¬ 
lantic  as  low  or  lower  than  20°  north  latitude.  V. 

P.  186.  “  The  single  and  hasty  assertion  of  the  elder 

“  Pliny.” 

It  is  strange  that  Mickle  should  have  been  misled  by  the 
authority  of  Pliny.  But  he  asserts,  in  contradiction  to  his 
own  genius  of  the  Cape,  “  It  is  certain  that  Hanno  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Lusiad,  p.  2.  V. 

P.  191.  “  The  English  translator  of  Camoens  justifies 

“  this  impropriety  by  an  old  Syriac  version  of  Homer.” 

Asserted  by  Abulpharage.  V. 

P.  192.  “  According  to  the  most  liberal  computation, 

“  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  no  more  than  twenty 
u  degrees  of  southern  latitude  from  the  Cape  of 
“  Good  Hope  to  Mozambique.” 

Gama  went  as  high  as  Melinda.  V. 

Ib.  “  The  African  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  as  it  is  described 
“  by  Mosto.” 

The  voyage  of  Cadamosto  in  Ramusio  gives  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  Prince  Henry’s  contracts  with  the  navigators  he  em¬ 
ployed,  and  is  equally  honourable  to  his  integrity  and  his 
wisdom.  He  drew  much  of  his  information  from  Venice, 

and 
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and  was  rejoiced  to  tempt  a  Venetian  mariner  into  his  ser¬ 
vice 

Cadamosto  is  a  Venetian  abbreviation  of  Casa  di  Mosto : 
this  man  was  of  the  house,  or  family,  of  Mosto.  V. 

P.  194.  “  But  the  exchange,  with  an  invisible  people, 

“  of  salt  for  gold  is  described  by  Cadamosto  on  the 
“  faith  of  the  itinerant  Arabs.” 

Gold  was  first  met  with  by  Henry’s  navigators  at  Rio 
d’Ouro,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  the  sight  of  a  few 
ounces  brought  home  by  them  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
establishing  an  African  Company  at  Lagos.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  was  roused,  and  the  prosecution  of  discovery  ensued, 
which  never  ceased  till  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  and 
the  voyage  to  India  were  accomplished.  V. 

P.  19o.  “  But  the  views  of  a  soldier  are  not  those  of  his 

“  general.” 

That  the  views  of  Prince  Henry  were  directed  to  India,  is 
evident  from  his  exertions  to  procure  maps  and  information 
from  Venice,  at  that  time  the  great  mart  of  oriental  com¬ 
merce.  V. 

P.  197-  “  A  planisphere,  or  map  of  the  world,  was  de- 

“  lineated  in  the  Convent  of  Murano  at  Venice.” 

A  fac  simile  copy  of  this  map  is  now  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  procured  from  Venice  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  V. 
and  obtained  by  a  subscription  of  £  200  and  upwards.  The 
subscribers  were  the 

India  Company, 

Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 

Earl  Spencer, 

Earl  Macartney, 

The  Bishop  of  Durham, 

Mr.  Strahan, 

Vincent. 

Q  Q  4 
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It  is  a  splendid  performance,  and  contains  a  termination 
of  Africa  in  1459,  thirty-nine  years  previous  to  the  voyage  of 
Gama.  V. 

P.  199-  “  Castaneda  (1553),  a  laborious  historian,  who 

“  might  converse  with  Gama  himself.” 

It  may  be  justly^supposed  that  Castaneda  wrote  from  the 
Journal  of  Gama,  for  the.  narrative  often  adopts  the  first 
person.  It  has  nothing  of  the  marvellous  of  Osorio.  Y. 


END  OF  VGL.  V. 
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jA.bassidi.s,  extent  of  the  empire  of,  in  the 
ninth  century,  iii.  1 — In  the  tenth,  7. 

Abbey,  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hermits,  mag¬ 
nificence  of,  i.  99. 

Abdoubrahman  the  Third,  revenue  of,  in 
the  tenth  century,  iii.  6. 

Abradates,  account  of,  iii.  146. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Memoirs  of,  joy 
of  our  .author  on  purchasing  the  first 
twenty  volumes  of  it,  i.  119 — His 
opinion  of  the  work,  ibid. 

Accaioli,  countess,  v.  485. 

Acland,  colonel,  killed,  it.  217. 

Acton,  family  of,  related  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
i.  23, 195,  note. 

Adalbert  the  First,  account  o£  iii.  377 — 
The  Second,  381— The  Third,  385. 

Addison,  style  of  his  writings,  i.  122 — His 
explanation  of  the  35th  Ode  of  the  1st 
book  of  Horace,  v.  38 — Mistaken  in 
estimating  the  ordinary  day’s  journey  of 
a  Roman  nobleman  at  fourteen  miles, 
442 — His  Dialogues  on  the  usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals,  455 — His  credulity 
in  composing  his  Treatise  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  558. 

Address  on  the  revival  of  learning,  iii.  559. 

Adelais,  adventures  of,  iii.  395. 

Aderfield,  his  History  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  v.  354. 

Adrian,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery 
described,  i.  189,  note. 

Africa,  inquiry  into  the  supposed  circum¬ 
navigation  of  it  by  the  ancients,  v.  170. 
— Its  four  supposed  circumnavigations 
unfounded,  177 — The  Portuguese  the 
first  who  explored  their  way  round  its 
southern  promontory,  180 — The  circum¬ 
navigation  by  the  Phenlcians  examined, 
182. 

Agnes,  daughter  of  Albert  the  First,  in¬ 
stance  of  her  cruelty  and  sanctity,  iii. 
270 — Made  umpire  between  her  brother 
and  the  Swiss,  321. 

Agrippa,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery 
described,  i.  187,  note. 

Alamintus,  account  of  his  conversation  with 
Hannibal,  v.  373. 


Alba  Fucentia,  iv.  292.  v.  404. 

Alba  Longa,  iv.  229. 

Albert  the  First,  puts  his  brother  Robert 
to  death,  iii.  246 — His  conduct  towards 
the  Swiss,  253 — Assassinated  by  his 
nephew,  268 — Cruel  executions  in 
revenge  of  his  death,  270. 

Albert,  son  of  the  preceding,  declares 
against  Zurich,  iii.  313 — Defeated,  316 
— Loses  Zug  by  his  haughtiness,  320 — 
Breaks  his  treaty  with  the  Swiss,  322 — < 
Excites  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth, 
against  them,  ibid. — Yields  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  sons,  327. 

Albert  Azo  the  First,  mentioned,  iii.  405 
— Fixes  his  residence  at  Ateste  or  Este, 
408. 

Albert  Azo  the  Second,  his  character  and 
conduct  considered,  iii.  409 — The  com¬ 
mon  father  of  the  Italian  and  German 
princes  of  the  kindred  line  of  Este  and 
Brunswick,  ibid. — Distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Rich,  411 — Advanced  age  to 
which  he  lived,  416,  418. 

Albert  Azo  the  Seventh,  his  character,  and 
success,  iii.  437. 

Albinus  Clodius,  his  bust  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  i.  190,  note. 

Aleinbert.  See  D’Alembert. 

Alevoerde,  his  life  of  Servetus,  v.  400. 

Alexander,  beautiful  supposed  bust  of, 
when  dying,  i.  190,  note — His  wealth, 
v.  92. 

Alfred,  character  of,  iii.  3. 

Algidum,  iv.  295. 

Allamand,  Mr.  his  character,  i.  101 — 
Letter  by,  436. 

Alphonso  the  First,  account  of,  iii.  445. 

Alphonso  the  Second,  iii.  458 — Splendour 
of  his  nuptials,  454. 

Alphonso  the  Third,  his  character,  iii.  472 
— Relinquishment  of  his  power,  474. 

Alps  described,  iv.  17!. 

Aisium,  place  of  residence  of  Virgin! us 
Rufus,  iv.  194. 

Ambrones,  question  of  their  country,  v. 
500.. 

Ameria,  iv.  308. 

America,  war  with,  pppular  at  first,  why 
unpopular  afterwards,  i.  243 — Com¬ 
mittee 
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nu'ttee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of,  ii.  118 — Necessity  of  decided  mea¬ 
sures  in  the  dispute  with,  131 — Ten 
thousand  men  sent  out  against,  under 
Ilowe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  132 — 
Conciliatory  motion  respecting,  133 — 
Further  decided,  measures  respecting, 
resolved  on,  1 37 — A  body  of  Russian 
mercenaries  intended  to  be  employed 
against,  140 — Petitions  for  conciliatory 
measures  with,  130,  141 — Beginning 
despondency  relative  to  the  war  with, 
142 — Large  draught  of  Guards,  to  act 
against,  143 — Despondency  changed 
to  assurance  of  success,  166 — News 
from  the  Lakes  of  a  naval  combat,  in 
which  the  English  are  the  victors,  182 
— Favourable  aspect  of  affairs,  192 — 
Further  change  to  despondency,  209 — 
Burgoyne’s  army  defeated,  and  ten 
thousand  men  made  prisoners,  219 — 
Declaratory  act,  that  Britain  never 
intended  to  tax  America,  221 — An¬ 
other  act,  empowering  the  crown  to 
name  commissioners,  authorised  to  sus¬ 
pend  hostilities,  ibid. — Treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  with  America  signed  by  France, 
ibid. — Peace  with,  319. 

American  mother,  affecting  story  of,  ii. 
257. 

Ammon,  inquiry  as  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  iii.  161. 

Ammonius,  edited  by  Valcknaer,  v.  354. 

Amphitheatre  of  the  Romans,  utility  of  the 
spectacles  exhibited  there,  iv.  53. 

Amphora,  Roman  measure,  v.  127. 

Amsancti  Lacus,  exhalations  of  dangerous, 

iv.  279. 

Amusements  of  Reason,  described  as  a 
work  without  either  reason  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  v.  356. 

Anabaptists,  horrors  committed  by,  in 
Germany,  iii.  283,  note. 

Anatomy,  course  of,  studied  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  i.  228. 

Ancestors,  desire  of  knowing  and  recording 
them,  the  effect  of  a  common  principle 
in  the  human  mind,  i.  2. 

Ancona,  account  of,  iv.  304. 

Anderson,  Mr.,  his  description  of  Iceland, 

v.  448. 

Anglicarum  Rerum  Scriptores,  new  edition 
of,  recommended,  iii.  570 — Proper 
editor  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  571 
— Nature  and  extent  of  the  design,  574. 

Anjou  and  Arragon,  quarrels  between  the 
houses  of,  iii.  207. 

Annales  Quinlilianmi,  by  Dodwcll,  v.  55. 

Anne  of  Austria,  licentiousness  of  her 
character,  v.  45 — Her  attachment  to 


Cardinal  Mazarin,  46 — Memoirs  of,  by 
Madame  de  Motteville,  239. 

Anquetil  du  Perron,  his  Voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  v.  287. 

Anson’s  Voyage,  v.  459. 

Anticipation,  pamphlet,  characterised  as 
an  excellent  piece  of  humour,  ii.  225. 

Anti-Machiavel,  v.  365. 

Antinous,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery 
described,  i.  189,  note. 

Antiquities,  British,  several  pointed  out  as 
omissions  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  historical 
work,  ii.  150. 

Antony,  Nicolas,  burnt  at  Geneva,  pro¬ 
cess  of,  v.  448. 

Antiuni,  iv.  237. 

Anville.  See  D’Anville. 

Apennine  Mountain  described,  iv.  167. 

Apherasiab,  account  of,  iii.  120. 

Apollodorus,  edition  of  his  Bibliotheca  by 
Heyne,  v.  588. 

Aponum,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters  aud. 
as  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  iv.  316. 

Apostles,  learning  of,  by  Mr.  Lami,  v.  333. 

Appian  Road,  iv.  249. 

Apthorpe,  Mr.,  his  censure  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
description  of  the  promised  land,  iv. 
539 — Account  of  his  work,  596 — Raised 
by  it  to  an  archiepiscopal  living,  i.  231. 

Apulia,  account  of,  iv.  280.- 

Aquileia,  iv.  238.  v.  361. 

Arabian  Nights’  •  Entertainments  com¬ 
mended,  i.  35. 

Arabic,  Mr.  Gibbon  discouraged  from  the 
study  of,  by  his  tutor,  i.  56 — Curious 
map  in  that  language,  ii.  427 — Arabian 
Code,  a  genuine  work, 480 — Arabic  MS. 
ibid. 

Arabs,  their  situation  in  the  ninth  century, 
iii.  4 — Subjugate  Persia,  75,  82. 

Aranda,  count  and  countess  of,  ii.  480- 
Privilege  in  the  house  of  the  countess’s 
father,  of  creating  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
481. 

Araspes,  account  of,  iii.  147. 

Arbutlniot,  his  conduct  on  the  invasion  of 
Jersey  commended,  ii.  230. 

Arbuthnot,  Mr.,  his  table  of  the  weights, 
money  and  measures  of  the  ancients,  v. 
68. 

Arden,  iv.  233. 

Argcnis  of  Barclay,  commended,  v.  215. 

Argout,  count,  his  fortune  lost  and  brother 
murdered  at  St.  Domingo,  i.  342. 

Arguin,  island  of,  settled  and  fortified  by 
prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  v.  193. 

Arian  controversy,  Mr.  Gibbon  supposes 
himself  to  have  dived  too  deep  in  the 
mud  of,  i.  229. 

Aricia,  iv.  230 — Its  land  said  to  be  so  hot, 
that 
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that  a  coal  thrown  on  it  would  instantly 
take  fire,  248. 

Ariminum,  iv.  306. 

Aristomenes,  account  of,  iii.  115. 

Aristotle,  character  of,  a4  a  critic,  iv.  37 
— His  History  of  Animals  in  French  and 
Greek,  by  Cauius,  58 7. 

Arles,  archbishop  of,  bis  cruel  death,  i. 
374,  note. 

Army  of  France,  picture  of  one,  i.  366. 

Arpi,  account  of,  iv.  281. 

Arpinum,  iv.  238. 

Arretin’s  Letters,  v.  382. 

Arrian,  ancient  geographer,  v.  178 — Tac¬ 
tics  of,  222. 

As,  Roman  weight  and  coin,  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of,  v.  101, 104,  105. 

Asbmole,  Mr.  i.  12. 

Assassinatiou  of  tyrants,  different  opinions 
respecting,  iv.  98. 

Assyria,  extent  pf  its  empire,  iii.  62 — 
Effeminacy  of  its  kings,  64 — Period  of 
its  overthrow,  70 — Question,  if  known 
to  Homer,  investigated,  86. 

Astrolabe,  who  invented  by,  v.  197. 

Astruc’s  History  of  Languedoc,  v.  364. 

Astura,  iv.  237. 

Astyages,  iii.  122, 140. 

Atkins,  captain,  assists  the  king  of  Sardinia 
in  his  marine  establishment,  i.  180. 

Atheism  less  pernicious  than  superstition, 
paradox  of  Plutarch,  i.  69. 

Atlantic,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  historical 
account  of,  v.  171. 

Attitude,  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon  when  con¬ 
versing,  ii.  58. 

Aventicum,  inquiry  respecting,  v.  516. 

Avernus  Lacus,  iv.  262. 

Augustus,  meaning  of  the  title,  iii.  178. 

Augustus,  should  never  have  been  born  or 
never  have  died,  ii.  471 — His  elevation 
considered  and  the  causes  of  it  pointed 
out,  iv.  89 — His  mode  of  travelling,  335. 

Aukland,  lord,  letter  to,  ii.  495 — His  lady, 
why  compared  to  Eve,  ibid. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  three  busts  of,  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  i.  190,  note. 

Aureus,  ancient  coin,  weight  of,  v.  71 — 
Fluctuations  of,  143. 

Ausaldus  de  Traditione,  v.  411. 

Ausoncs,  iv.  239. 

Austin,  St.  i.  6. 

Austria,  present  emperor  of,  designated  as 
the  enemy  of  peace,  without  daring  to 
make  war,  ii.  386. 

Austria,  house  of,  iii.  242. 

Authors,  complaints  of,  as  to  happiness, 
reprehended,  i.  272 — Hopes  by  which 
they  should  be  animated,  273 — Authors, 


actors  and  managers,  good  company  to 
know,  but  not  to  live  with,  ii.  115. 

Azenaghis,  African  people,  account  of,  v. 
193 — Their  terror  at  the  ships  and  guns 
of  the  Portuguese,  201. 

Azo,  fanciful  etymology'  of  the  name,  iii. 
479 — Pedigree  of,  as  connected  with 
the  house  of  Guelph,  499, 511. 

B. 

Babylon,  becomes  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  iii.  101 — Flourishing  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  there,  102. 

Baden,  excellence  of  the  regiment  of,  ii. 
27. 

Bacon,  lord,  considered  Perkin  Warbeck 
as  an  impostor,  iii.  340. 

Bagniouski,  famous  adventurer,  some  ac¬ 
count  of,  ii.  203,  205. 

Baiae,  iv.  247,  262. 

Bailiffs,  power  of,  in  the  constitution  of 
Berne,  ii.  27. 

Barbeyrac,  his  History  of  ancient  Treaties, 
v.  333. 

Barclay’s  Argenis,  v.  215. 

Bargeus,  his  Dissertation  de  Eversoribus, 
&c.  examined,  v.  352 — His  Dissertation 
on  the  Obelisks  of  Rome,  353. 

Baronius,  contrasted  with  Dr.  Middleton, 
iv.  588. 

Barr6,  colonel,  ii.  73: 

Barre,  Mr.  de  la,  character  of  his  w  ork  on 
the  ancient  measures,  v.  67 — His  disser¬ 
tations  compared  with  Gedoyne’s,  238. 

Barrow,  Dr.  as  much  a  philosopher  as  a 
divine  could  well  be,  v.  234. 

Basil,  emperor,  immense  revenue  of,  v.  146. 

Bastards,  disadvantages  attending  them, 
iii.  208 — In  the  middle  ages,  crowns 
often  inherited  by  them,  211. 

Barthelemy,.  characterised  as  amiable  in 
manners  and  a  learned  antiquary,  i,  163 
— Ambassador  to  the  Helvetic  body’, 
384,  394 — His  Memoir  on  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Rome,  v.  444. 

Bartoli,  Mr.  his  civilities  to  Mr.  Gibbon  at 
Turin,  ii.  58. 

Bath,  intended  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  his  last 
retreat,  308. 

Bath  Guide,  i.  207. 

Batt,  Sir.,  mention  of,  ii.  97,  116,  218, 
220,  385,  421. 

Bayie,  progress  of  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  i.  68 — His  Commen- 
taire  Philosophique  the  best  book  he 
ever  wrote,  v.  234 — Compared  with  L* 
Clerc,  235 — His  Dictionary,  69,  238, 
242 — Remark  on,  462 — His  criticism 
on 
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on  Maimbourg’s  History  of  Calvinism, 
480 — Mistake  by,  respecting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of"  Charles  the  Second  of 
Naples,  v.  507. 

Beau,  his  Memoir  on  the  Roman  Legion, 
v.  215. 

Beauchamp,  ii.  285. 

Beaufort,  Mr.  de,  a  learned  critic,  visited 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  Maestricht,  i.  110 — 
His  opinions  respecting  the  five  first 
ages  of  Rome,  iv.  40. 

Beausodre,  his  Histoire  Critique  du  Ma- 
nich£isme,  i.  146. 

Beauvais,  bishop  of,  massacred,  i.  375, 
note. 

Beauveau,  princess  of,  ii.  202,  212. 

Bees,  Natural  History  of,  from  Reaumur, 
v.  432. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  i.  20. 

Belesus,  concerned  in  the  revolt  of  Arbaces, 
iii.  65 — Rewarded  with  the  place  of 
satrap  of  Babylon,  72. 

Belley,  his  explanation  of  a  camayeu,  and 
an  agate,  v.  215. 

Bclleisle,  Vie  du  I\Iar6chal  Due  de,  most 
contemptible  performance,  v.  234. 

Belus,  temple  of,  its  immense  golden  trea¬ 
sures,  v.  90. 

Beneventum,  account  of,  iv.  300. 

Bercham,  Van,  family  of,  banished,  i. 
394. 

Berengarius,  account  of  his  conduct,  iii. 
393. 

Berenice,  bust  of,  in  the  Florence  Gallery, 
i.  189,  note. 

Bergier,  his  History  of  the  Great  Roads  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  i.  177. 

Beriton,  family  estate  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  ac¬ 
count  of,  i.  116 — Sale  of,  287,  ii.  361 — 
Difficulties  as  to  the  title,  i.  291,  294, 
300.  . 

Bernouilli’s  correspondence  with  Leibnite, 
v.  448. 

Berne,  aristocracy  and  revenue  of,  i.  270 — 
Commission  of,  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples,  336,  note — Strictdreson  the  govern¬ 
ment  of,  ii.  1 — Defective  in  its  liberty,  3 
— In  its  legislative  power,  7 — In  itsexe- 
cutive,  8,  22 — In  the  public  administra¬ 
tion,  15 — In  its  taxation,  29 — The  olfice 
of  British  minister  at,  solicited  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  330 — State  of,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  iii.  291 — Its  contest  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  292 — Its  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
confederation,  296 — Etymology  of  the 
word,  v.  501. 

Berta,  her  vices,  iii.  388. 


Beyer,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Atlantic! 
Island  of  Plato,  v.  287. 

Bibliotheque  Raisonnde,  volume  the  first, 
386 — The  eleventh,  400 — Thirteenth, 
291 — Fourteenth,  293,  300 — Fifteenth, 
295 — Sixteenth,  369 — Seventeenth,  303 
—  Eighteenth,  304,  405 — Nineteenth, 
305  —  Twentieth,  314  —  Twenty-first, 
325  —  Twenty-second,  333  —  Twenty- 
third,  343  —  Twenty-fourth,  354  — 
Twenty-fifth,  364  —  Twenty-seventh, 
381  — Twenty-ninth,  41 1  — Thirtieth, 
412 — Thirty-first,  420  -Thirty-second, 
424— Thirty-third,  427 — Thirty-fourth, 
431  —  Thirty-fifth,  432  —  Thirty-sixth, 
447  — Thirty -seventh,  ibid.  —  Thirty- 
eighth,  448 — Thirty-ninth,  450 — For¬ 
tieth,  457  —  Forty-first,  459  —  Forty- 
second,  461 — Forty-third,  463 — Forty- 
fourth,  464 — Forty-fifth,  465 — Forty- 
sixth,  467 — Forty-seventh,  468 — Forty- 
eighth,  470 — Forty-ninth,  472 — Fifti¬ 
eth,  473 — Character  of  the  work,  474. 

Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux 
Arts,  commended,  v.  215 — Review  in, 
of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Essay  on  Literature, 
218. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle,  v.  224. 

Bielfield’s  Letters,  v.  305,  321. 

Billing,  race  of,  iii.  493. 

Biography,  projected  work  of,  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  intended  to  execute,  i.  391. 

Birch,  Dr.,  his  collection  of  lord  Bacon’s 
papers,  i.  151. 

Biron,  Madame  de,  i.  368.  ii.  441. 

Birth,  distinction  of,  w  hat  ought  to  be  its 
effect,  i.  3. 

Blacksmith,  Persian,  heads  an  insurrection, 
and  frees  his  country  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Arabs,  iii.  85. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  read  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  three  timesA*  214— Extract  from, 
relating  to  the  registry  of  land  purchases 
in  Yorkshire,  301 — Remarks  on,  v.  543. 

Blair,  sentiments  of,  respecting  Ossian’s 
Poems,  ii.  102. 

Blandford,  designated  as  a  pleasant  and 
hospitable  town,  i.  135. 

Blanc,  abbe  de,  his  Letters  on  the  English, 
v.  449. 

Bleterie,  abb6  de,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  witll^  i.  162 — His  Memoirs  on  the 
Succession  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and 
the  Prenomen  of  Augustus,  iii.  169 — 
His  Memoir  on  the  Tribunitian  Powers 
of  the  Emperors,  v.  213 — His  Life  of 
Julian,  296 — His  History  of  Jovian,  463. 

Blood,  discovery  of  the  circulation  of,  ii. 
266. 
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Board  of  Trade,  characterised  by  Mr. 
Burke,  i.  235 — Abolished  and  revived, 
238 — Abolished  again,  245. 

Boat-race  at  Florence,  v.  485* 

Bocage,  Madame  dn,  i.  162.  ii.  54. 

Bochart,  his  Treatise  on  the  Egyptian 
Divinities  at  Rome,  v.  292 — His  Re¬ 
marks  on  Foreign  Service,  333 — His 
Critical  Memoirs  on  the  Swiss,  468 — 
His  mistake  on  the  subject  of  Conrad 
the  Second,  499 — On  the  nations  who 
had  made  the  Romans  pass  under  the 
yoke,  ibid. 

Boileau,  compared  with  Juvenal,  v.  302. 

Bolingbroke,  favourable  mention  by,  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  grandfather,  i.  15 — His 
reputation  as  a  writer  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  i.  132 — His  Patriot  King,  v.  463. 

Bolton,  duke  of,  his  tyranny,  as  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  mentioned,  i.  135. 

Bolton,  Theophilus,  his  illness  and  death, 
ii.  64,  note. 

Bonani’s  Reflections  on  Geographical  Er¬ 
rors,  commended,  v.  213. 

Bonfov,  Mrs.,  ii.  125. 

Boniface  the  Bavarian,  account  of,  iii.  367 
— Considerations  respecting  his  name, 
369 — His  country,  370 — His  title,  372 
— Province  entrusted  to  his  care,  374. 

Boniface,  the  Second,  account  of,  iii.  375. 

Boniface,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  splendour 
of  his  nuptials,  iii.  415. 

Bononia,  iv.  313. 

Books,  state  of,  previously  to  printing,  iii. 
562. 

Boromean  Islands,  their  happy  situation 
described,  i.  184.  ii.  59. 

Borrichius,  his  work  De  Antiqaa  Facie 
Urbis  Romas  commended,  v.  355. 

Borso,  created  duke  of  Modena,  iii.  441. 

Boston  Port  bill,  ii.  118. 

Bossuet,  Mr.  Gibbon  converted  to  Popery 
by  reading  his  Exposition  of  the  Catholic 
Doctrine,  and  his  History  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Variations,  i.  62. 

Botta,  raar6chal,  character  of,  i.  194,  note. 

Boucher’s  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Peru, 
v.  462. 

BoufHers,  chevalier  de,  honourable  mention 
of,  i.  336. 

Bougainville,  his  Trait6  du  Calcul  Integral, 
ii.  46 — His  researches  into  Assyrian  his¬ 
tory,  iii.  57. 

Bouillon,  Godefroi  de,  his  refusiug  a  golden 
crown  where  his  God  wore  a  crown  of 
thorns,  confirmed,  i.  194,  note. 

Bouillon,  Madame  de,  i.  368.  ii.  475. 

Boumgarten,  Swiss  peasant,  beheads  a 
young  nobleman  with  an  axe,  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  seduce  his  wife,  iii.  259. 


Bower’s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  v.  464. 

Boyd,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  account  of, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  ii.  477. 

Boydell,  Mr.,  i.  391. 

Boyish  years,  vaunted  happiness  of,  dis¬ 
puted,  i.  43. 

Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Ossory,  principal 
actor  in  Ignoramus  at  Westminster 
school,  ii.  490. 

Boze,  M.  de,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Medal 
of  Smyrna,  v.  428. 

Brandenburgh,  Memoirs  of,  v.  465. 

Brazen  Nose  College,  discipline  of,  under 
Dr.  Cleaver,  commended,  i.  71,  note. 

Brazil,  its  gold  and  diamond  mines,  v.  531. 

Breitinger,  Mr.  Gihbon,  in  his  youth,  cor¬ 
responds  with  him  in  Latin,  i.  101 — 
Letters  by,  456,  477. 

Bretorme,  Retif  de  la,  printed  a  work  as 
he  composed  it  in  his  mind,  without 
committing  it  to  paper,  i.  256. 

Bribe,  Persian,  immense  value  of  one,  iii. 
.96,  note. 

Bridgewater,  duke  of,  ii.  52. 

Bristol,  returns  lord  Sheffield  to  Parliament 
free  of  expense,  i.  312 — Disturbances 
at,  409. 

Britain,  inundation  of,  by  the  sea,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  iv.  56 — Inference  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  ibid. 

Brixia,  iv.  319.  ' 

Brun,  Rodolphus,  his  heroic  conduct  in  the 
revolution  of  Zurich,  iii.  300 — Made 
burgomaster  of  that  town,  302 — His  self- 
possession  on  discovering  the  conspiracy 
of  the  exiles,  309 — His  contrary  conduct 
when  surprised  by  the  Austrians,  315. 

Brundusium,  iv.  286 — Horace’s  journey 
to,  examined,  339. 

Brunswicensium  Rerum  Scriptores,  edited 
by  Leibnitz,  iii.  567. 

Brunswick,  antiquities  of  the  house  of, 
considered,  iii.  359 — Division  of  the 
subject,  360 — Genealogical  tree  of,  478 
— Supposed  descent  of,  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  Romulus,  400 — From  tbe 
race  of  the  Trojan  kings,  485 — Five 
Saxon  kings  belongipg  to  the  old  house 
of,  494— Name  of,  whence  derived,  495 
— Connections  between  the  old  and  new 
house  of,  ibid. — Prospect  of  obtaining 
the  throne  of  Germany,  how  lost  to  the 
house  of,  521 — Lineal  descent  of  the 
dukes  of,  552 — Account  of  the  descent 
of,  from  Henry  the  Black  to  the  British 
monarch,  554. 

Brutus,  digression  on  the  character  of,  iv, 
95 — Veneration  of  his  memory  by  pos¬ 
terity^  considered,  ibid.— His  assassination 

l  of  Caesar  productive  of  no  benefit  to  the 
com- 
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commonwealth,  95 — Accused  of  avarice, 
101 — Of  revealing  the  designs  of  Pom- 
pey,  106 — Of  obsequiousness  to  Caesar, 
107 — Of  engaging  his  fidelity  to  Caesar 
by  a  voluntary  oath,  109 — Farther  state¬ 
ment  of  his  character  and  conduct,  v. 
541. 

Buffon,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  acquaintance  with, 
i.  227 — Calculation  by,  respecting  our 
disregard  of  death,  274 — Ilis  opinion  as 
to  the  period  of  life  that  is  most  happy, 
275 — Letter  by,  ii.  212 — Ilis  Natural 
History,  v.  466 — Ilis  account  of  complete 
vessels  being  found  in  the  heart  of 
mountains,  not  supported  by  good  au¬ 
thority,  568 — Mistakes  the  geography 
of  Angora,  famous  for  the  long,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  silky  hair  of  animals,  569 — Con¬ 
tradicts  himself  respecting  the  brain, 
572 — His  history  of  the  elephant  might 
have  been  better,  if  he  had  been  a  better 
classical  scholar,  ibid. — His  surprise  at 
the  rein-deer  of  Scandinavia  being  found 
by  Caesar  in  Germany,  the  result  of  his 
ignorance  as  an  antiquarian,  576. 

Burette,  Mr.  do,  his  Dissertation  in  the 
Memoires  de  l’Academie,  v.  237. 

Burgoyne,  general,  makes  some  spirited 
motions  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
India,  iii.  100 — Sent  against  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  ii.  132 — His  army  taken  and 
himself  wounded,  217. 

Burgundy,  Charles,  duke  of,  particulars  of 
his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  iii.  202. 

Buriton.  See  Benton. 

Burigny,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  v.  256. 

Burke,  Mr.,  delight  with  which  he  was 
heard  in  the  house  of  commons,  i.  235, 
note— Correctness  of  his  printed  speeches, 
ibid. — His  book  ontheFrench  revolution, 
269,  312.  ii.  433 — Denominated,  in  his 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house  of 
commons,  an  eloquent  and  rational  mad¬ 
man,  i.  323  —  His  Inquiry  into  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  considered,  v. 
283. 

Burman,  character  of,  as  a  critic,  v.  224. 

Busbequius’s  Travels,  account  of,  v.  580. 

Buxentium,  iv.  269. 

'Byers,  Mr.,  Scotch  antiquary,  our  author’s 
guide  in  examining  the  curiosities  of 
Rome,  i.  196. 

Byng,  admiral,  ii.  35. 

C. 

Cadamosta,  Venetian,  his  voyages,  v.  194, 
199. 

Cade,  Jack,  speech  of,  i.  9. 


Cadell,  Mr.,  literary  dinner  at  his  house  on 
the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  i.  262. 

Cadiz,  account  of,  ii.  478. 

Caesar,  Don,  his  surrender  of  Ferrara  to  the 
Pope,  iii.  458 — Inquiry  into  his  birth, 
463. 

Cmsar,  Julius,  description  of  his  bust  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  i.  187,  nofc — Remarks 
on  his  assassination,  iv.  95 — On  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  writings,  408 — His  detention 
in  Egypt  ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds, 
552 — On  his  sacerdotal  dignities,  v.  63. 

Caille,  abbe,  his  book  on  Perspective  re¬ 
commended,  ii.  50. 

Calabria,  account  of,  iv.  278,  282. 

Caligula,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery, 
i.  188,  note. 

Caloune,  wild  projects  entertained  by,  of  a 
counter-revolution  in  France,  i.  311. 

Calvin,  his  cbaractei  as  a  theologian,  ii.  20 
— His  conduct  to  Servetus  examined,  v. 
401 — His  Letters  to  Jacques  de  Bour- 
goyne,  424. 

Cambis,  Madame  de,  ii.  208. 

Cambridge.  See  Universities. 

Camel,  none  of  the  species  remaining  in  a 
state  of  nature,  v.576 — Originally  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Arabia,  ibid. 

Camden,  lord,  bis  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
History,  ii.  152. 

Campania,  account  of,  iv.  225,  240. 

Canada,  revolt  of,  apprehended,  ii.  140. 

Canaries,  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  Plutarch, 
v.  171  —  Conquest  of,  by  William  de 
Bethancourt,  173. 

Candianus,  bis  conduct  and  death,  iii.  407. 

Canusium,  iv.  281. 

Capet,  Hugo,  state  of  the  feudal  government 
under,  iri.  198. 

Caplin,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  valet,  ii.  331. 

Capreae,  licentious  seat  of  Augustus,iv.  264. 

Capua,  iv.  ^43. 

Caracalla,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery, 
i.  191,  note. 

Caroline  de  Lichfield,  novel  of,  ii.  400.' 

Carleton,  general,  resolves  never  to  capitu¬ 
late  with  rebels,  ii.  142 — Made  knight 
of  the  Bath,  168. 

Carmarthen,  lord,  ii.  212. 

Carre,  his  MSthode  pour  la  Mesure  des 
Surfaces,  ii.  47. 

Carter,  Miss,  ii.  318. 

Casinum,  iv.  239. 

Cassini,  his  Elemens  d’ Astronomic  recom¬ 
mended,  ii.  49. 

Cassock,  etymology  of  the  word,  ii.  109. 

Castalio  on  the  Temples  of  Peace  and 
Janus,  v.  352. 

Castrum  Minervae,  iv.  286. 
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Castrum  Novum,  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
doubts  respecting,  iv.  192. 

Cat,  Mr.  Ie,  his  Treatise  on  the  Senses,  v. 
422. 

Catalogue  of  armies,  why  considered  by 
epic  poets  as  essential,  iv.  327. 

Catrou  on  Virgil,  i.  90. 

Catullus,  inquiry  respecting  the  time  of  his 
death,  i.  494,  513,  530. 

Caylus,  count,  character  of,  i.  163,  note — 
Letter  by,  ii.  43 — His  seeming  neglect 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  55 — His  Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Persepolis,  iii.  77 — His  Disser¬ 
tation  on  Painting  compared  with  that  of 
M.  de  la  Nauze,  v.  214 — His  Memoirs 
on  Sculpture,  ibid. — On  the  Mausoleum, 
215. 

Caxton,  obliged  to  comply  with  the  bad 
taste  of  the  times  in  the  books  he  printed, 
iii.  564. 

Celesia,  Madame,  daughter  of  Mallet  the 
poet,  i.  108,  note. 

Cellarius  compared' with  Emmius,  v.  286. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  i.  6. 

Celtic  colonies,  account  of,  iv.  160. 

Centenary  of  gold,  true  meaning  of,  v.  553. 

Centumcellae,  iv.  191. 

Cere,  or  Agylla,  account  of,  iv.  193. 

Cervantes,  exact  observer  of  geography,  ii. 
479. 

Chablais,  duke  of,  i  179,  note. 

Chais,  Mr.  la,  his  Letters  on  Jubilees,  .v. 
468. 

Chapelle,  Mr.,  his  Necessity  of  Public  Wor¬ 
ship,  v.  449. 

Charles  the  Bald,  state  of  the  feudal  go¬ 
vernment  under,  iii.  196. 

Charles  the  Fourth,  b'esieges  Zurich,  iii.  324 
— Result  of  this  proceeding,  325. 

Charles  the  Eighth,  chosen  by  Mr.  Gibbon 
as  a  subject  of  historical  composition,  and 
afterwards  rejected,  i.  149 — Critical  Re¬ 
marks  on  hisTitle  to  the  Crown  of  Naples, 
iii.  205 — His  investiture  depended  on 
the  justice  of  Frederick’s  deposition,  216. 

Charles  the  Simple,  iii.  198. 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  iii.  194. 

Charlevoix,  his  History  of  New  France,  v. 
448. 

Chateauneuf,  Mr.  de,  French  resident  at 
Geneva,  his  haughtiness  on  taking  leave, 

i.  360 — His  address  to  the  Genevese  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  of  their  magistrates, 

ii.  448. 

Chatham,  lord,  funeral  of,  ii.  224. 

Chaufepie’s  Dictionary,  v.  468. 

Chelsum,  Dr.,  correspondence  of  with  Mr. 
Gibbon,  ii.  217,  218 — Contrasted  with 
Mr.  Davis,  iv.  602 — with  Dr.  Watson, 
605 — His  opinion  respecting  the  military 


service  of  the  first  Christians,  examined, 
609 — Examination  of  his  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  Marcellus  the  centurion,  615 
—of  his  remarks  on  Eusebius’s  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History',  623 — of  his  opinion  of 
Eusebius’s  moral  character,  636. 

Chemistry,  studied  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  i.  229. 

Chtiseaux,  Mr.  de,  remarks  by,  on  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  beasts  in  Daniel,  v.  48 — 
On  Daniel’s  vision,  49. 

Chesterfield,  lord,  his  use  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  i.  132 — First  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  with,  208 — His  Letters,  ii.  114. 

Chillingworth,  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  i.  66 — His  History  of  Protest¬ 
ants  commended,  ii.  37. 

China,  policy'  of,  in  not  working  its  silver 
mines,  v.  87. 

Chivalry',  question  of  the  origin  of,  ii.  104. 

Choiscul,  duke  of,  ii.  208. 

Christianity,  history  of,  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  very  imperfect,  iv.  593- 

Christina,  encouragement  she  gave  to,  and 
advance  she  made  in,  literature,  iv.  18 
— Memoirs  of,  v.  467, 

Chronology,  new,  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  com¬ 
pared,  as  to  the  Greet  aud  Egyptian 
history,  with  the  common  chronology, 

iii.  150 — Critical  remarks  on  this  new 
chronology,  152. 

Chorus,  ancient,  advantage  of,  v.  127. 

Church  of  England,  triumph  of,  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  ii.  74. 

Ciaconius,  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  of 
Duillius,  v.  551. 

Cibber,  Colley,  i.  6. 

Cicero,  best  editions  of, i.  89 — Advantages, 
moral  and  literary,  derived  from  reading 
his  works,  ibid. — Description  of  his  bust 
iq  the  Florence  Gallery,  187,  note — His 
country-houses,  iv.  231,  238 — His  mode 
of  travelling  from  Rome  to  Cilicia,  mi¬ 
nutely  examined,  446 — His  treatise  De 
Oratore,  v.  275 — Mistaken,  in  making 
Ecbatana  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridatcs, 
551. 

Cid,  of  Corneille,  account  of,  v.  501. 

Circeii,  iv.  237. 

Cisalpine  Gallic  war,  some  transactions  re-* 
specting,  iii.  222,  ct  seq. 

Citizen  of  the  world,  the  title  condemned, 
ii.  1 — Good  citizen  characterised,  31 — 
Free  voice  of  a  citizen,  v.  464. 

Civil  wars  in  France  and  England,  dif¬ 
ference  of,  v.  536 — Effect  of  on  the  minds 

•  of  men,  537. 

Clairon,  French  actress,  preferred  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  to  Dumesnil,  i.  164. 

Clarendon,  profits  of  his  History',  how  ap¬ 
plied  at  Oxford,  i.  72. 

Clarke, 
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Clarke,  Mr.,  sudden  death  of,  i.  200.  ii. 

120. 

Clarke,  Godfrey,  member  for  Derbyshire, 
ii.  72,  110, 117, 120. 

Claviere,  exiled  citizen  of  Geneva,  one  of 
the  six  ministers  of  the  French  republic, 
i.  357. 

Clemens,  observations  on  his  Epistles  re¬ 
garding  Bishops,  iv.  552. 

Clement,  Saint,  authenticity  of  his  two 
Epistles,  v.  473. 

Clement  the  Sixth,  Letter  on  a  bull  of,  dis¬ 
pensing  sovereigns  from  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  v.  450. 

Clerc,  Mr.  le,  his  Bibliotheque  Universelle, 
Vol.  1st,  v.  224 — Vol.2d,  227 — Vol.  3d, 
234 — Compared  with  Bayle,  235 — His 
Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Middle  Verb, 
examined,  and  compared  with  Kuster’s, 
254 — Quotation  from,  rectified,  iv.  543. 

Clergy,  ignorance  of,  till  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  iii.  562. 

Clermont  Tonnerre,  M.  de,  victim  of  the 
French  revolution,  ii.  457. 

Clitumnus,  river,  described,  iv.  201.- 

Clogher, bishop  of,  his  Essay  on  Spirit,  v.471 . 

Clos,  Mr.  de,  his  History  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  v.  448 — His  Considerations  on 
Morals,  v.  472. 

Club,  Cocoa-tree,  i.  154,  note  —  Roman, 
200— Literary,  217. 

Clusium,  iv.  197. 

Cluverius,  his  Antiqua  Italia,  i.  177 — The 
work' examined,  v.  356 — Gives  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  limits,  extent,  and  figure 
of  the  country,  357 — Travels  along  the 
coast  of  Liguria  from  the  Varus,  358 — 
Represents  the  policy  of  Augustus,  359 
— His  account  of  the  Rhacti  and  Euganei, 
ibid. — Proceeds  through  the  province  of 
Venetia,  360 — Treats  of  the  Carni  and 
of  Aquileia,  361 — Examines  Cisalpine 
Gaul, 363— Treats  of  the  Insubres,  Orobii, 
Cenomani,  &c,  365 — Of  the  Boii,  Lin- 
gones,  and  Senones,  366 — Of  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Alps,  and  those  who  first 
crossed  them,  370 — Of  the  name  and 
origin  of  the  Tuscans,  381 — Of  Tar- 
quinii  and  Veii,  384 — Gives  an  account 
of  Umbria,  388  —  Describes  Picenum, 
and  several  communities  distinguished 
by  their  valour,  389,  404 — Regards  the 
whole  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome 
as  fabulous,  406 — Describes  Latium, 
409,  415 — Treats  of  the  extensive  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Volsei,  416 — Of  the  Auso- 
nes,  and  Laestrigones,417— Of  Campania, 
418 — Of  Apulia,  423 — Of  Lucania,425 
— Conclusion  and  character  of  his  work, 
•126 — Farther  observations  on,  429. 


Coalition,  political,  of  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  i.  247.  ii.  346 — Administration  of* 
dismissed,  350  —  Proposed  one  of  all 
parties,  i.  355,  382. 

Coalition,  of  princes,  against  France,  fears 
respecting,  i.  324,  395. 

Cobourg,  prince  of,  ii.  484. 

Cocoa-Tree.  See  Club. 

Colman,  his  Man  of  Business,  ii.  115. 

Comala  of  Ossian,  remarks  on,  ii.  101. 

Commerce,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  iii.  39. 

Commonalty,  instances  of  great  disorders 
committed  by,  iii.  283. 

Common-place  book,  the  practice  of  keep¬ 
ing  one  not  recommended,  i.  97. 

Comedy  and  tragedy,  observations  on,  iv. 
134,  et  seq. 

Concord,  account  of  a  temple  to,  v.  325. 

Condamine,  his  Travels,  v.  477. 

Condillac,  his  Treatise  on  Systems,  v.  465. 

Confucius,  family  of,  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  world,  i.  4. 

Congium,  ancient  measure,  v.  127. 

Conjugal  faith,  splendid  example  of,  iii. 
530. 

Conquest,  right  of,  odious,  iii.  221 — Made 
only  for  wild  beasts,  222. 

Conrad,  son  of  Henry  the  Black,  embraces 
a  devotional  life,  Iii.  517 — After  abdi¬ 
cating  the  royal  title,  ascends  the  throne, 
524. 

Conrad,  St.,  character  of,  iii.  507. 

Constantinople,  wealth  of,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  v.  146. 

Consularis  Aquarum,  when  this  office  ceased 
to  exist  in  Rome,  v.  549. 

Conway,  governor  of  Jersey,  ii.  230. 

Cooke,  Dr.,  Letters  by,  to  lord  Sheffield, 
ii.  496,  498. 

Copper,  originally  the  only  money  of  the 
Romans,  v.  101 — Its  abundance  with 
the  Romans  compared  with  silver  and 
gold,  ibid. — Instances  of  the  reduction, 
in  weight  and  value,  of  this  money,  104. 

Corfinium,  iv.  296. 

Cornelius  Nepos, excellence  of,  as  a  school¬ 
book,  i.  32 — Remarks  on  the  character 
and  writings  of,  iv.  416. 

Cornwall,  rural  sketch,  of,  ii.  113. 

Cornwallis,  lord,  ii.  230. 

Correspondence,  familiar,  sentiments  re¬ 
specting,  i.  377.  ii.  33,  355. 

Correspondance  Secrete,  byMirabeau,  cha- 
racterised^as  diabolically  good,  i.  287. 

Cortes  of  Spain,  when,  and  of  what  persons, 
composed,  v.  158. 

Cortesi’s  Dialogues,  v.  369. 

Cosa,  ancient  town,  iv.  191. 

Couci,  Engucrrand  de,  bis  war  with  the 
dukes 
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dukes  of  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  his 
maternal  estates,  v.  520. 

Coventry,  lord  Sheffield  returned  for,  i.  251 
— Not  returned  for,  309. 

Coviglian,  his  voyages,  v.  198. 

Courayer,  his  translation  of  Father  Paul’s 
Council  of  Trent,  v.  301 — His  Defence, 
405. 

Cowper,  the  poet,  victim  to  melancholy, 
ii.  502. 

Coxheath,  ii.  224. 

Cragius’s  History  of  Denmark,  v.  365, 370, 
382. 

Craufurd,  Mr.,  i.  421,  422. 

Cremona,  iv.  319,  321. 

Crevier,  adopts  an  emendation,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  clears  an  obscure 
passage  of  Livy,  i.  100 — Letter  by,  on 
this  subject,  432. 

Crillon,  duke  de,  ii.  478. 

Criticism,  those  who  apply  themselves  to, 
should  be  cautious  of  conjectural  emen¬ 
dations,  i.  466 — Reflections  upon,  iv.  36 
— Its  materials  and  employment,  38,  39 
— Farther  reflections  on,  45. 

Cromwell,  observation  respecting,  that  he 
should  never  have  been  born,  or  never 
have  died,  ii.  471 — His  claim  to  the  title 
of  Great,  examined,  v.  498. 

Cromwell,  Mr.,  solicitor,  only  male  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Protector,  ii.  325. 

Croton,  ancient  town  of  Italy,  account  of, 

iv.  174. 

Crown  Point,  burnt  and  abandoned  by  the 
Americans,  ii.  182. 

Crousaz,  de,  his  book  on  Logic  commended, 
i.  88,  note,  89. 

Crousaz,  Madame  de.  See  Montolieu. 

Crusades,  Dr.  Robertson  differs  from  Mr. 
Gibbon  respecting,  ii.  42.5 — The  first,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  iii.  13 — Advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  it,  ibid. — Account  of 
the  second  crusade,  17 — Crusades  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  27  —  Crusade  of 
Richard  the  First  against  the  Saracens, 

v.  488. 

Ctesias,  his  character  as  a  writer,  iii.  58 — 
Instance  of  his  inaccuracy,  70. 

Cumberland’s  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
ture,  translated  and  commented  by 
Barbeyrac,  v.  424. 

Cu'mas,  account  of,  iv.  257. 

Cuper’s  Letters,  v.  412. 

Curators,  question  of  their  functions  and 
power,  v.  506. 

Curchod, Mademoiselle, afterwards  Madame 
Necker.  See  Necker. 

Cvaxares,  account  of,  iii.  116, 136. 

Cyrus,  Xenophon’s  account  of,  iii.  122 — 
Real  character  of,  132 — Examined  in 

VOL.  v. 


his  conduct  towards  his  enemies,  133 — 
Towards  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes,  136 
— Towards  his  subjects,  142 — Nature  of 
his  death,  145 — Further  particulars  of 
his  character,  146 — Immense  treasures 
Which  he  brought  from  Asia,  v.  92. 

D. 

Dacier,  Mr.,  his  book  on  Horace,  i.  90 — 
Mistaken  in  supposing  the  Metellus  of 
Lucilius  was  the  Metellus  Numidicus, 
v.  548. 

D’Agaisseau,  Madame,  ii.  475. 

D’Aiguillon,  duchess,  i.  127.  ii.  54. 

D’Alembert,  anecdote  by,  of  the  king  of 
Prussia>  i.  273,  note  —  His  Melanges, 
v.  217. 

Dalin’s  History  of  Sweden,  v.  458,  466. 

Dalryinple,  sir  David,  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  i.  232. 

Damaidenus,  Theodore,  account  of  his  MS. 
entitled, Augusta  Decora  Romano-Bruns- 
wicensia,  iii.  479. 

Darners,  sons  of  lord  Milton,  i.  193.  ii.  72. 
v.  485. 

Damien,  supposed  accomplice  of,  ii.  56. 

Daniel,  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the 
book  of,  defended,  ii.  83 — Fragment  on 
the  subject,  94. 

Daniel,  father,  sentiment  of,  iii.  220. 

D’Anville,  engages  to  construct  four  maps 
of  Roman  geography  for  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
History,  but  fails  in  his  engagement, 
ii.  201 — His  map  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  erroneous,  427 — His  Memoir  on 
the  Getae,  v.  214 — His  remarks  on  the 
Roman  mile,  443. 

Darius,  name  of  merchant  given  to  him  by 
the  Persians,  v.  136 — Table  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire,  and  the  tribute  paid 
by  them,  ibid. 

Darrel,  Mr.,  i.  24,  note  291,  422. 

Datch,  nickname  given  to  one  of  lord  Shef¬ 
field’s  sons,  ii.  73,  75. 

D’Augny,  Mr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Mallet,  favour¬ 
able  mention  of,  ii.  55. 

Davcl,  persecution  in  Berne  put  a  stop  to 
by  his  boldness,  ii.  21. 

David,  king,  history  of,  v.  355 — Disserta¬ 
tion  on  his  curses,  v.  433. 

Davis,  Mr.,  receives  a  royal  pension  for  his 
examination  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  hisiorv,  i. 
231 — Mr.  Walpole’s  opinion  of  this  pen¬ 
sioned  work,  ii.  156 — The  examiner’s 
objections  answered,  iv.  515 — Reasons 
for  the  answer,  519 — His  notice  of  errors 
of  the  press,  527 — His  charge  of  misre¬ 
presentation  accounted  for,  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  editious  consulted,  528  —  His 
R  R  mention 
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mention  of  the  Jewish  history,  529  — 
His  charge  of  plagiarism  examined,  587. 

Death,  different  views  of,  in  serious  and  gay 
moments,  ii.  66 — Number  of  deaths  of 
religious  persons  in  France  annually,  v. 
529. 

Deane,  Silas,  sent  by  America  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  ii.  223 — His  character,  319, 
note. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
See  Roman  Empire. 

Dedications,  account  of,  iv.  3 — One  from 
the  author  to  his  father,  ibid. 

Deffand,  Madame  du,  characterised  as  an 
agreeable  young  lady  of  eighty-two  years, 
ii.  207 — Letter  by,  212. 

Degrees,  whence  borrowed,  and  how  might 
be  rendered  meritorious,  i.  49. 

Dejoces,  king  of  the  Medes,  account  of,  iii. 
108. 

Delany’s  Sermons,  v.  432. 

Del  me,  Mr.,  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Southampton,  i.  25. 

Demetrius  Soter,  v.  524.  , 

Democratical  principles,  described  as  lead¬ 
ing  hy  a  path  of  tlowers  to  the  abyss  of 
hell,  l.  354. 

Denier,  copper  coin,  weight  of,  v.  70,  482 
— Silver  denier,  127. 

Denmark,  court  of,  anecdotes  respecting,  ii. 
72, 73,76— Mallet’s  History  of,  examined, 
111,  231 — Cragius’s  History  of,  v.  365, 
370. 

Deslandes,  his  History  of  Philosophy,  v. 
326 — His  Essay  on  the  Marine  of  the 
Ancients,  462. 

D’Estaing’s  fleet,  ii.  224. 

Devizes,  town  of,  designated  as  popular  and 
disorderly,  i.  135. 

Devonshire,  duchess  of,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  ap¬ 
prehensions  for,  during  her  journey  from 
France  to  Switzerland,  i.  352 — Disap¬ 
proves  of  a  proposed  coalition  of  parties, 
355 — Winters  at  Pisa,  372. 

Deyverdun,  Mr.,  the  early  friend  of  Mr. 
Gibbon, i. 77 — Companion  ofhis  studies, 
91 — Some  particulars  of,  199 — Obtains 
a  situation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  296 — Engages  in  a  periodical 
work,  207 — Undertakes  the  office  of  tra¬ 
velling  tutor,  208 — Settles  at  Lausanne, 
and  receives  Mr.  Gibbon  as  an  inmate 
in  his  house,  248  —  Interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  between  him  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
on  the  subject  of  this  arrangement,  ii. 
274 — 303,  307,  313, 320 — Harmony  in 
which  they  lived  together,  341,  359 — 
Particulars  of  his  illness  and  death,  i. 
267,  281,  282 — His  loss  estimated  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  as  irreparable,  ii.  432. 


Dictionary  of  human  economy,  desirable, 
v.  120. 

Diodorus,  charged  with  inaccuracy,  ii.  69, 
106 — Character  of  his  Universal  History 
translated  by  Abbe  Ter„sson,  v.  589. 

Dion  Cassius,  edited  by  Reimar,  v.  472 
— References  to,  supported,  iv.  564. 

Dionysius  of  Athens,  and  Dionysius  of 
Paris,  confusion  respecting,  v.  489. 

Disappointed,  no  word  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  corresponding  with,  i.  454. 

Dissenters,  violent  and  active  against  the 
war  with  America,  ii.  141. 

Ditton’s  Demonstration  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  v.  386, 

Dive  Downs,  Dr.  ii.  117. 

Dodwell,  character  .of,  v.  224 — His  book 
De  Cyclis,  270. 

Domitian,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery, 

i.  189,  note  —  Road  made  by  him,  iv. 
249,  337 — The  supposition  of  his  having 
enacted  laws  against  the  Christians,"  a 
mistake,  v.  560. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  i.  405. 

Drachm,  or  drachma,  Attic,  value  of,  v.  74, 
82,  123, 128 — Decimal  tables  of,  130. 

Dragoon,  and  philosopher,  coinpared,ii.261. 

Dress,  particoloured,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  account  of,  v.  515. 

Drydcn’s  Virgil,  less  interesting  to  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  in  his  youth  than  Ovid's  Metamor*, 
phoses,  i.  35. 

Dubois  de  France,  compared  to  Cerberus, 

ii.  459. 

Duchesne,  his  publication  of  Les  Historiens 
des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  iii.  569. 

Dugdale,  sir  William,  i.  12. 

Duinmer,  Mr.,  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Southampton,  i.  25. 

Dumonrier,  styled  a  heaven-born  general, 
i.  363  —  Characterised  as  a  dragon,  ii. 
484. 

Dunning,  motion  by,  on  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  i.  238 — against  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  iu  1780,  ii.  348. 


East  India  Affairs,  In  1773,  ii.  99,  100 — 
In  1774, 120— In  1777,  197— In  1779, 
233— In  1782,  263—  In  1783,  339- 
Statistic  account  of  the  East  Indies, 
particularly  its  money,  weights  and 
measures,  v.  163. 

Ebuto,  his  poem  on  the  Troubles  of  Sicily, 
v.  449. 

Eccard,  account  ofhis  Guelphicm  Origines, 
iii.  365. 

Eccelin  the  First,  character  of,  iii.  432 — 
The  Second,  ibid.— The  Third,  434. 

Echard’s 
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Echard’s  Roman  History,  delight  with 
which  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 
youth,  i.  42. 

Edgar,  sir  Gregory,  i.  1 1. 

Edmond’s  Negociarions,  v.465. 

Education,  every  man  receives  two,  one 
from  his  teacher,  the  other  from  him¬ 
self,  i.  88. 

Edwards,  Dr.,  his  attack  on  3\Ir.  Gibbon, 
i.  233. 

Egaliseurs,  democratic  party  at  Geneva, 
conduct  of,  i.  385. 

Egeria,  wood  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  discussion  respecting,  v.  346. 

Egerton,  sir  John,  candidate  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Lancaster,  ii.  75. 

Eggs,  art  of  hatching,  v.  465. 

Egide,  Mr.,  his  account  of  a  mission  into 
Greenland,  v.  42. 

Einsidlen,  monks  and  abbey  of,  iii.  273. 

Eisenschidt,  Mr.,  character  of  bis  hook  on 
Ancient  Weights  and  Measures,  v.  67. 

Elections,  contested,  in  1772,  ii.  75. 

Electoral  college,  first  rudiments  of,  iii. 
514. 

Eleusis,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  societies  of  the  ancients,  iv.  472. 

Elgin,  lord,  i.  402. 

Elliot,  Mr.,  afterwards  lord,  Mr.  Gibbon 
how  related  to,  i.  20 — Mr.  Gibbon  by 
liis  advice  sent  to  Lausanne,  73 — Ob¬ 
tains  for  Mr.  Gibbon  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  i.  120.  ii.  128 — Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  letter  to,  justifying  himself  for 
accepting  the  office  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  trade,  i.  236,  note — De- ' 
prives  Mr.  Gibbon  of  his  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  Leskeard,  289. 

Ellis,  his  Voyage  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  v.  461. 

Ellis  ofthe  Rolliad,  i.  285. 

Elliston,  Mr.  Edward,  i.  20. 

Elmsley,  i.  408, 411. 

Eramius,  his  Geographical  Description  of 
Greece,  v.  286 — Compared  with  Cella- 
rius,  ibid. 

England,  atmosphere  of,  pernicious  to  the 
gout,  ii.  358 — Conduct  of,  on  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  com¬ 
mended,  484 — State  of,  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  iii.  3 — In  the  tenth,  7 — In  the 
eleventh,  10 — In  the  twelfth,  15 — In 
the  thirteenth,  25 — In  the  fourteenth, 
35 — In  the  fifteenth,  45. 

Ephemeris,  his  system,  iv.  75 — Did  not 
prevail  till  the  time  ofthe  emperors,  77. 

Eporedia,  Roman  colony,  geographical 
and  chronological  mistake  respecting, 
iv.  180. 

Era,  Christian,  abolished  by  the  French,  i. 
409. 


Erasmus,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
literature,  iv.  18 — His  Life  by  Burignv, 
examined,  v.  256 — His  Ciceronianus, 
259 — His  Colloquia,  266. 

Eratosthenes,  first  who  measured  the 
earth,  geographical  errors  of,  v.  179 — 
Why  styled  Beta,  180,  note. 

Ernesti,  his  edition  of  Cicero  commended, 
i.  89. 

Este,  connection  of  the  family  of,  with  the 
marquis  of  Tuscany,  iii.  386 — Decline 
of  the  family  of,  427 — Castle  of  Este 
taken,  434 — Account  of  their  manages, 
449 — Extinction  of  the  legitimate  race, 
458 — Pow  er  of  the  princes,  468 — Their 
characters,  469.  See  farther,  Guelph. 

Estrade,  count  of,  his  letters,  v.  413,421. 

Ethico,  resentful  conduct  of,  towards  his 
son,  for  abdicating  the  Guelphic  name, 
iii.  505. 

Etruscan  colonies,  account  of,  iv.  162. 

Etruria,  its  extent,  iv.  183,  188 — Its  inha¬ 
bitants,  184. 

Eudoxus,  ancient  circumnavigator,  ac¬ 
count  of,  v.  175. 

Europe,  supposed  design  of  reducing  it  to 
three  great  empires,  i.  454. 

Eusebius,  passage  from,  respecting  the 
persecution  in  Egypt,  iv.  574 — Another 
respecting  Maxentius,  556 — Account  of 
the  Chronicle  attributed  to  him  and  Je- 
rom,  557 — His  Ecclesiastical  History 
considered,  623 — Examination  of  his 
moral  character,  637. 

Ezo,  obtained  the  daughter  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Otho  by  a  game  at  dice,  iii.  497. 

F. 

Fables,  their  utility,  i.  32. 

Fabricius  on  the  Theology  of  Water,  r. 
369. 

Faction,  the  inseparable  sister  of  liberty, 
iii.  431. 

Fairy  Queen,  the  most  precious  jewel  in. 
the  coronet  ofthe  Spencers,  i.  4. 

Falconieri,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  ofCestius,  v.  351. 

Falerii,  account  of,  and  its  inhabitants,  iv. 
195. 

Falemus,  tv.  243. 

Farce,  observations  on,  iv.  142. 

Farquar,  Mr.,  i.  143. 

Fashion,  influence  of,  upon  particular 
sciences,  at  particular  periods,  iv.  15. 

Fasti  of  Ovid,  observations  on,  iv.  354- 
Dauphin  edition  of,  censured,  v.  445 — 
Book  the  fourth,  451 — The  fifth,  452 — • 
Sixth,  453. 

,ju2  Fathers 
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Fathers  of  the  Church,  ignorance  of,  in 
the  most  valuable  of  all  sciences,  v.  337. 

Fatimite  Caliph,  dynasty  of,  in  the  tenth 
century,  iii.  6. 

Fauquier,  Mr.,  ii.82. 

Faustus,  John,  inventor  of  printing,  died  of 
the  plague,  v.  433. 

Fayette,  marquis  de  la,  some  account  of, 
ii.  197. 

Fealty  and  homage,  nature  of,  in  the  feudal 
system,  iii.  184, 

Ferdinand,  descended  from  the  House  of 
Arragon,  iii.  207 — Legitimated  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  act,  209 — His  title  to  the  crown 
doubtful,  210. 

Feidoussi,  Persian  poet,  account  of,  iii,  75. 

Ferentinum,  curious  inscription  in  which 
this  word  occurs,  iv.  204 — Town  of, 
234. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  letters  by,  ii.  160, 162. 

Feronia,  temple  and  grove  of,  iv.  197 — 
Town  of,  247. 

Ferrara,  literary  pleasures  of,  iii,  455 — 
Distinguished  by  the  birth  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  457 — Surrender  of,  by  Don 
Caesar,  to  the  pope,  458. 

Fielding,  Henry,  his  descent,  i.  4 — High 
commendation  of  his  novel  of  Tom 
Jones,  v.  273,  note. 

Ficns,  baron  Say  and  Scale,  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  some  account  of,  i.  9. 

Fishes,  natural  history  of,  v.  413. 

Flattery,  prolific  parent  of  falsehood,  i.  57. 

Flatus,  character  of,  drawn  by  Mr.  Law, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
father,  i.  216. 

Fleury,  Abbe,  his  work  on  the  Method  of 
Study,  v.  454. 

Floral  games,  v.  453. 

Florence,  history  of  the  republic  of,  under 
the  House  of  Medicis,  a  desirable  sub¬ 
ject  for  composition,  i.  154 — Festival  of 
its  patron  saint,  184,  note — Its  gallery 
of  arts,  186,  note — Ancient  state  of,  iv. 
195. 

Florida  Blanca,  prisoner  in  Spain,  cha¬ 
racter  of,  ii.  481. 

Folard,  compared  with  Guichardt,  v.  222 
— His  Translation  of  Polybius,  223. 

Foncemagne,  Mr.jle,  his  evening  conversa¬ 
tions,  i.  163 — Dispute  at  his  house  be¬ 
tween  the  Abb6  Mably  and  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  227. 

Fontenelle,  his  opinion  as  to  the  period  of 
life  that  is  most  happy,  i.  274 — His 
comedies  examined,  iv.  142 — Character 
of  his  works,  v.  223 — Mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  Porphyry  to  have  produced  ora¬ 
cles  favourable  to  the  Christians,  562 — 
Mistaken  in  supposing  the  Romans  to 


have  prohibited  the  Carthaginians  from 
offering  any  more  human  sacrifices,  563 
— Mistaken  in  calling  Homer  and  He¬ 
siod  the  first  Grecian  philosophers,  ibid. 

Fonterne,  Abb6  de,  his  work  Sur  le  Culte 
des  Divinites  des  Eaux,  v.  236. 

Food  of  the  first  men,  letter  concerning,  v. 

'  447. 

Foote,  his  Bankrupt,  ii.  112 — Mr.  Gibbon 
a  frequenter  of  his  theatre,  136 — Repre¬ 
sentation  of  one  of  his  pieces  stopped  by 
the  duchess  of  Kingston,  ii.137. 

Formiae,  iv.  239. 

Fortunate  Islands.  See  Atlantic. 

Forum  Gallorum,  battle  of,  between  Marc 
Antony  and  Pansa,  iv.  310. 

Foster,  lady  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Gibbon’* 
anxiety  for  her  safety,  in  her  journey 
from  Florence  to  Switzerland,  i.  352 — 
Executes  a  drawing  of  his  house,  371 — 
Passes  a  winter  at  Pisa,  372 — Spends  a 
month  at  Lausanne,  ii.  335 — Letters  to, 
471,  483. 

Foster’s  Sermons,  v.  300. 

Foster,  Mr.,  chosen  speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  i.  386.  - 

Fonrmont,  his  Reflexions  Critiques  exa¬ 
mined,  v.  295 — His  Chinese  Grammar, 
42?. 

Fowler,  Mr.,  i.  376. 

Fox,  Mr.,  defends  the  church  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  ii.  74 — Loses  a  large  sum  at 
hazard,  75 — Resigns  his  office  at  the 
Admiralty,,  under  lord  North,  and 
commences  patriot,  77 — His  debts,  114 
— Witticism  by,  115 — Character  of,  as 
a  speaker  and  leader  of  a  party,  i.  222 
— Talents  displayed  by  in  the  American 
question,  ii.  132 — Madame  Neckcr’* 
character  of  him,  194 — Mr.  Gibbon  in  a 
foreign  country  proud  of  his  fame,  339 
— On  the  death  of  lord  Rockingham 
resigns,  i.  259 — His  union  with  Mr.  Pitt 
desirable,  ii.  347 — Joins  lord  North,  i. 
246 — Spends  two  days  with  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  at  Lausanne,  252 — His  rupture 
with  Mr.  Burke,  323 — His  democratical 
principles  lamented,  286 —  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  love  of  him  in  spite  of  his  politics, 
392. 

Fox,  Stephen,  brother  of  the  preceding,  ii. 
115. 

France,  signs  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
America,  ii.  221 — Recalls  its  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  London,  222 — Its  fleet,  under 
D’Estaing,  master  of  the  sea,  225: — 
Peace  with,  proclaimed,  319 — English 
commercial  treaty  with,  399 — Statistic 
account  of,  in  the  fifteenth  ceutury,  v. 
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151 — Abridged  table  of  the  money  of, 
from  Charlemagne  to  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  152. 

Fragrnenta  Regalia,  by  sir  Robert  Nauu- 
ton,  i.151. 

Franklin,  Dr.  ii.  199,  208. 

Fraser,  general,  killed,  with  two  thousand 
of  his  men,  ii.  21?. 

Fraser,  honourable  Mrs.,  ii.  368. 

Fraser,  honourable  Simon,  denominated 
the  Mountaineer,  ii.  192. 

Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  contends  for 
the  imperial  crown,  lit.  272 — Renounces 
his  claim,  284. 

Frederic  the  Second,  lawful  king  of 
Naples,  iii.  207 — Sentence  of  Innoceut 
the  Fourth  respecting  him,  irregular, 
213. 

Freedom  of  thought,  hints  respecting,  v. 
540. 

French,  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  the 
fame  and  benefits  of  great  naval  disco¬ 
veries,  v.  202 — Their  Senegal  and  Gui¬ 
nea  Company,  a  fiction,  203. 

French  empire,  ruin  of,  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  iii.  2 — State  of,  in  the  tenth,  5 — in 
the  twelfth,  15 — In  the  thirteenth,  24 — 
In  the  fourteenth,  33 — In  the  fifteenth, 
48. 

French  language,  by  what  means  diffused 
in  Europe,  i.  132 — Englishmen  the 
least  conversant  with  it,  ibid. 

French  uoblesse,  origin  of,  iii.  187. 

French  revolution,  sentiments  and  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Gibhon  respecting,  i.  269, 
304,  327,  347,  368,  433.  ii.  469, 474— 
— Of  Madame  Necker,457. 

Frentani,  iv.  297.' 

Freret,  his  character  as  a  writer,  iii.  56 — 
Quotation  from,  respecting  fondness  for 
systems,  iv.  16,  note — His  Dissertation 
on  the  Marble  of  Paros,  215 — His  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the.  Deluge  of  Ogyges  and 
Deucalion,  232 — Quotation  from,  re¬ 
specting  the  secret  of  mysteries,  473 — 
His  Essay  on  the  the  Ancient  Measures, 
v.  67 — His  Dissertation  on  the  passage 
in  Pliinj  respecting  the  circuit  of  Rome, 
364. 

Frcsnoy,  mistaken  in  supposing  Maximi¬ 
lian  the  First  to  have  possessed  Gronin¬ 
gen,  Overyssel,  and  Frize,  v.  515. 

Frey,  Mr.,  i.  73, 169,  note. 

Friendship,  Hurd’s  Essay  on,  characterised 
as  base  and  malignant,  i.  209. 

Froulay,  countess  de,  ii.  54,  227. 

Fuller,  Rose,  ii.  119. 

Fullerton,  Mr.,  secretary  of  embassy,  ii. 
206. 

Funds,  unfavourable  opinion  respecting,  i. 
344 — Favourable  opinion,  ii.  388. 


G 

Gale,  his  Opuscula  Mythologica,  i.  148 — 

His  Collection  of  Monkish  Historians, 

iii.  566. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  valuable  productions  of, 

iv.  313. 

Gallienus,  false  honours  attributed  to,  v. 

324. 

Gallo,  countess  de,  i.192,  note. 

Gama,  Vaseo  de,  his  Voyages,  v.  191. 

Gaming,  reflections  on,  i  171,  note. 

Garganus  Mons,  iv.  281. 

Garrick,  Mr.,  i.  114,  155.  ii.  34 — Letter 
by,  153. 

Gebauer,  his  Life  of  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
emperor  of  Germany,  v.  428. 

Gedoyn,  his  Dissertations  compared  with 
those  of  Mr.  de  la  Barr6,  v.  238. 

Gcndre,  Mr.  le,  his  Antiquities  of  the 
French  Nation,  v.  406. 

Generation,  number  of  years  that  consti¬ 
tute  one,  iii.  553. 

Geneva,  society  of,  i.  345 — Defensive  pro¬ 
ceedings  of,  against  a  French  invasion, 

357 — Convention  between  and  France, 

362,  365.  ii,  440 — Revolution  of,  i. 

344.  ii.  468 — Its  new  constitution,  394 
^  Noble  conduct  of  its  magistrates,  ii. 

448 — Farther  political  account  of,  473. 

Genlis,  countess  de,  letters  by,  ii,  234. 

Genoa,  some  particulars  of,  i.  181,  note — 
Curious  description  of  its  cliief  magis¬ 
trate,  182,  note. 

Geoffrin,  Madame  de,  her  parties,  i.  162. 
ii.  54. 

George  of  Cappadocia,  particulars  of,  v. 

490. 

Georgia,  returns  to  its  loyalty,  ii.  192. 

Germaine,  lord  George,  ii.  114, 175. 

German  mercenaries,  eighteen  thousand 
hired  by  England  to  act  against  Ame¬ 
rica,  ii.  142. 

Geimans,  their  situation  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  iii.  5 — In  the  eleventh,  9 — In  the 
twelfth,  15 — In  the  thirteenth,  23,  240t — 

In  the  fourteenth,  32 — In  th^  fifteenth, 

45 — Manners  of  the  ancient  Germans, 

184. 

Germany,  Mr.  de,  brother  of  Mr.  Necker, 
short  character  of,  i.  345. 

Germany,  present  emperor  of,  i.  346 — 
Statistic  account  of,  particularly  its 
money,  v.  152. 

Gcsner,  instance  of  his  vanity,  i.  101 — 
Letters  between  him  aud  Air.  Gibbon, 
486,502,515. 

Geta,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery',  i. 

191,  note.  / 

Giaconius,  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  of 
Duilius,  considered,  v.  351. 

r  r  3  Gianuone’* 
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Giannone’s  History  of  Naples,  its  utility 
in  forming  the  historical  turn  of  mind  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  i.  97 — Character  of  the 
work,  v.  413 — Errors  in,  305. 

Giants,  authorities  for  and  against,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of,  v.  504. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  grandfather  of  our  author, 
some  account  of,  i.  14. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  our  author's  father,  ac¬ 
count  of,  i.  20,  25,  216. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  author  of  the  present 
work,  his  motives  for  undertaking  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  i.  1. — His  ancestry, 
6— One  branch  of  his  family  of  gigantic 
stature,  15 — His  grandfather  arbitrarily 
treated  as  a  South  Sea  director,  16 — 
Some  particulars  of  his  father,  22 — 
Place  of  our  author’s  birth,  24 — His  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  sister,  25 — Weakness  of 
his  early  constitution,  27 — Affectionate 
care  taken  of  him  by  his  aunt  Porten, 
ibid. — Ilis  early  skill  in  arithmetic,  28 
— Is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  private 
tutor,  ibid. — Is  removed  to  a  gchool  at 
Kingston  upon  Thames,  31 — His  sensa-  , 
tions  on  entering  it,  ibid. — Is  taken  from 
thence  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  mother,  33 — Grief  of  his  father  on 
that  melancholy  event,  ibid. — His  aunt 
Porten  the  true  mother  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  his  health,  34 — Books  first  read 
by  him,  35 — Enters  Westminster  school, 
36 — Date  of  hi9  entrance  into  that 
school  ascertained,  ii.  488,  489 — Quits 
Westmiuster  for  Bath,  on  account  of  his 
health,  i.  38 — Is  placed  at  Esher,  under 
Mr.  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace, 
39 — His  admission  at  Oxford,  40 — His 
taste  for  history,  how  acquired,  41 — His 
stock  of  learning  previous  to  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  university,  41 — His  feel¬ 
ings  on  his  admission,  45  —The  time  he 
passed  there,  the  most  idle  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  of  his  whole  life,  47 — His  acade¬ 
mical  tutor,  54 — His  studies  under  him, 
55 — His  irregular  conduct  at,  and 
elopements  from,  college,  58 — His  first 
principles  of  religion  favourable  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  60 — Becomes  a  con¬ 
vert  and  is  admitted  into  the  pale  of 
that  church,  64 — Expelled  from  the 
university  in  consequence,  65 — To  cure 
bis  spiritual  malady,  is  sent  to  Lausanne, 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Calvinist  minister, 
73 — His  studies  under  that  tutor,  80 — 
Retracts  the  errors  of  popery,  82 — His 
extraordinary  diligence  and  progress  in 
learning,  87 — Excellent  method  adopted 
by  him  of  improving  in  French  and 
Latin,  88 — Benefit  derived  by  him  from 


reading  the  works  of  Cicero,  89 — Re¬ 
sumes  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
91 — Applies  to  the  mathematics,  but 
makes  no  proficiency  in  that  science,  94 
— Studies  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
95 — Books  to  which  he  remotely  owed  his 
writing  the  History  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  96 — Makes  the  Tour  of  Switzer¬ 
land  with  his  Lausanne  tutor,  97 — Cor¬ 
responds  with  learned  men  of  different 
nations,  100— His  introduction  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  103 — His  first  experience  of  love, 
105 — Effects  produced  on  his  character 
by  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  108 — Is 
recalled  home,  109 — His  affectionate  re¬ 
ception,  112 — The  profession  of  the  law 
recommended  to  him,  but  rejected,  113 
— His  occupations  in  London,  114 — His 
pursuits  during  his  residence  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  in  Hampshire,  116^-Begins 
to  form  a  library,  119 — His  joy  at 
exchanging  a  twenty  pound  note  for 
the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  ibid. — Useful  practice  observed 
by  him  in  reading,  121 — Effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
the  historical  works  of  Huine  and  Ro¬ 
bertson,  122 — His  account  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  his  first  work,  the 
Essai  sur  la  Litterature,  122 — His  own 
critique  of  this  performance,  129 — Em¬ 
braces  the  military  profession,  as  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Hampshire  regiment  of  mili¬ 
tia,  133  —Account  of  his  employments, 
professional  and  literary,  while  a  sol¬ 
dier,  134,  et  seq. — His  self-examination 
on  his  birth-day,  147,  note — His  diffi¬ 
culties  in  choosing  a  subject  for  histori¬ 
cal  composition,  149 — Revisits  the  con¬ 
tinent,  155 — Men  of  letters  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  Paris,  161 — 
Visits  again  his  favourite  town  of  Lau¬ 
sanne,  164 — Takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
elegant  establishment  of  Mr.  de  Meserv, 
168 — His  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Ilolroyd,  afterwards  lord  Sheffield,  1 69 
— His  disappointment  ait  not  obtain¬ 
ing  the  vacant  office  of  Directeur  dcs 
Etrangers,  at  Lausanne,  ibid,  note — His 
reflections  on  some  losses  he  met  with  at 
cards,  171,  note — Prevents  a  duel  be¬ 
tween  one  of  his  Lausanne  friends  and 
a  Dutchman,  175,  note — His  readings 
while  at  Lausanne,  176 — His  depar¬ 
ture  from,  and  description  of  the  place, 
178,  note — His  journey  to  Italy,  179 — 
Introduced  at  Turin  to  his  Sardinian 
Majesty,  183 — His  stay  at  Florence, 

1 84 — His  sensations  on  entering  Rome, 
196— His 
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196 —  His  route  from  Rome  to  Lyons, 

197 —  When  and  where  the  idea  was 
first  formed  of  his  writing  the  Decline 
and  Fall,  198 — Arrives  in  England,  199 
— Attends  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
militia,  and  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  ibid. — Comforts  of  his 
home,  at  Beriton,  the  country-seat  of  his 
father,  ibid. — Forms  a  weekly  convivial 
club  in  London,  200 — Withdraws  from 
the  militia,  201 — His.  reflections  on  not 
having  embraced  any  lucrative  profes¬ 
sion,  202 — Writes  an  historical  Essay  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Swiss,  204 — From  the 
disapprobation  of  his  friends,  commits  it, 
as  he  supposes,  to  the  flames,  205 — En¬ 
gages  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  Me- 
moires  Litteraires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 

207 —  Further  particulars  of  this  work, 
ii.  68 — Publishes  his  Critical  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  JEneid,  i. 

208 —  Laments  his  treatment  of  bishop 
Warburton  in  'this  essay,  211 — His 
studies  preparatory  to  his  beginning  his 
Rise  and  Fall,  212 — Reflections  on  his 
domestic  circumstances,  215 — Death 
and  character  of  his  father,  216 — Set¬ 
tles  in  London  and  begins  his  History, 

219 —  His  account  of  his  difficulties  as 
to  style,  220.  ii.  136 — Becomes  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  i. 

220 —  Wishes  to  be  a  speaker,  but  al¬ 
ways  fails  in  courage,  221.  ii.  130,  132, 
133,  134 — Publishes  the  first  volume  of 
his  History,  i.  222 — Its  flattering  re¬ 
ception,  223 — Makes  a  second  visit  to 
Paris,  226 — Involved  in  a  dispute  there 
with  the  Abbe  Mably,  227 — Farther 
account  of  the  manner  of  passing  his 
time  there,  ii. 207, 211 — Studies  anatomy 
and  chemistry,  i.  229 — Enters  into  the 
Avian  controversy,  ibid. — Destroys  fifty 
sheets  of  the  continuation  of  his  History, 
230 — Publishes  his  Vindication,  ibid. — 
Enumerates  and  characterises  the  au¬ 
thors  who  wrote  against  his  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters,  231 — By  desire 
of  ministry,  writes  the  Memoire  Justifi- 
catif,  in  reply  to  the  French  Manifesto, 
234 — Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  235,.  ii.  233 — 
Unjustly  accifced  of  deserting  a  party, 
by  accepting  that  office,  i.  236 — Pub¬ 
lishes  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
his  History,  239— Returned  to  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  Borough  of  Lymington, 
244 — Loses  his  place  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  abolition 
of  that  Board,  245, — His  further  course 
of  readings  for  the  continuation  of  lfls 


History,  ibid. — Writes  to  lord  Thurlow 
offering  his  services  to  government,  ii. 
272 — Question  of  his  being  sent  as  Se¬ 
cretary  of  Embassy  to  Paris,  i.  247.  ii. 
317,  321 — Leaves  London  and  settles 
in  the  house  of  bis  friend  Dey  verdun  at 
Lausanne,  i.  248 — Previous  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Mr.  Dey  verdun  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  ii.  274 — 303 — Makes  known  his 
plan  and  assigns  his  reasons  to  Lord 
Sheffield,  304,  354— Account  of  his 
journey  327 — Events  on  his  arrival,  328 
— Mannerof passing  his  time,  contrasted 
with  that  of  lord  Sheffield  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  334 — Seeming  mortification  at  his 
political  talents  not  having  been  more 
highly  appreciated  by  government,  340 
— Farther  particulars  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  passes  his  time  at  Lausanne, 
341,  349,  359 — Resigns  all  political 
views,  350 — His  feelings  of  satisfaction 
after  a  year’s  retirement  at  Lausanne, 
368 — Talks,  playfully,  of  marrying, 
370 — His  indifference  to  politics,  376, 
385 — Facetious  letter  on  the  report  of 
his  death,  379 — His  satisfaction  with 
Lausanne  after  a  residence  of  two  years, 
382 — After  a  residence  of  three  years, 
396 — His  reflections  after  a  trial  of 
seven  years,  i.  249 — His  sentiments  on 
quitting  it,  ii.  404 — Account  of  his  in¬ 
tercourse  at  Lausanne  with  Mr.  Fox,  i. 
252,  282 — Proceeds  with  and  concludes 
his  history,  255 — His  emotions  of  joy  at 
that  event,  ibid. — Pays  a  visit  to  lord 
Sheffield  in  England,  256.  ii.  403 — 
Publishes  the  concluding  volumes  of  his 
History,  260- -Dinner  in  celebration  of 
that  event,  ibid. — His  reflections  on  re¬ 
turning  to  Lausanne,  266 — His  studious 
ardour  damped  by  the  death  of  his  friend 
Deyverdun,  267 — His  sentiments  of  the 
French  revolution,  269 — Expresses  his 
satisfaction  at  his  lot  in  life,  271 — Far¬ 
ther  account  of  his  journey  to,  and  arri¬ 
val  at,  Lausanne,  279 — Purchases  a  life 
interest  in  Dey  verdun’s  house,  590,  298 
— Is  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  308 — 
Account  of  his  visits  to  Mr.  Necker, 
311,  345, — Wishes  a  declaration  to  be 
signed  by  all  parties  in  England  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  constitution,  312,  343 — His 
reflections  on  his  own  situation  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  314 — Gives  a  public  ball,  318 — 
Urges  lord  Sheffield  and  his  family  to 
visit  him,  319 — Particulars  of  this  visit, 
327 — His  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  French  towards  Geneva,  356 — His 
fears  of  being  driven  from  Lausanne* 
358,  364 — His  apprehensions  for  his 
a  p.  4  native 
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native  country,  396 — Hig  reflections  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
lady  Sheffield,  397 — Hastens  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  account  of  that  melancholy 
event,  398 — Grateful  mention  by  lord 
Sheffield  of  this  testimony  of  his  friend¬ 
ship,  404 — Attractive  power  of  his  con¬ 
versation,  406 — Visits  his  father's  wi¬ 
dow  at  Bath,  409 — Visits  lord  Spencer 
at  Althorp,  410 — On  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  is  taken  ill,  411 — Nature  of  his 
disorder,  412 — His  last  visit  to  Sheffield- 
place,  419 — His  death,  423 — Appear¬ 
ance  of  his  body  when  opened,  424 — 
His  will,  426 — His  epitaph,  428 — His 
usual  attitude  when  conversing,  ii.  58. 

Gibbon,  John,  ancestor  of  our  author, 
some  account  of,  i.  11 — Work  by,  on 
heraldry,  13. 

Gibbon,  Mrs.,  second  wife  of  Mr. Gibbon’s 
father,  i.  112 — Mr.  Gibbon’s  dislike  of 
her  converted  into  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship,  113,  119 — Mr.  Gibbon  visits  her 
at  Bath,  410 — Letters  to,  ii.  52,  79,  81, 
124,  131,  134,  135,  239, 240,  241,  244, 
257,  355,  431,  469. 

Gibbon,  Mrs.,  of  Northamptonshire,  i.20 
— Her  singular  character,  ii.  126 — Fur¬ 
ther  mention  of,  345 — Leaves  her  estate 
in  Sussex  to  Mr.  Gibhon,  432. 

Gibbon,  Robert,  ancestor  of  our  author, 
account  of,  i.  10. 

Gibbon,  Thomas,  dean  of  Carlisle,  i.  14. 

Gibraltar,  grandeur  of  its  excavations  and 
batteries,  ii.  477. 

Gift,  singular  one  of  a  chariot  and  oxen 
of  solid  silver,  iii.  416. 

Gimelin,  his  Travels  into  Siberia,  v.  450. 

Glaiis,  account  of,  iii.  317 — Allies  itself  to 
the  Swiss  confederation,  319. 

Gnatim,  or  Egnatia,  wood  placed  on  a  sa¬ 
cred  stone  there,  is  said  to  kindle  of  it- 
selfj  iv.  282. 

Gods.  See  Religion. 

Gold  and  Silver.  Mines  of  gold  formerly 
in  Italy,  iv.  176 — Effect  of  gold  and 
silver  as  the  medium  of  commerce,  v. 
85^-Value  of,  to  a  state,  87 — Gold  and 
silver  mines  of  the  old  and  new  world 
compared,  88 — Ancient  gold  of  coins 
superior  to  modern,  ancient  silver  in¬ 
ferior,  95 — Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  money,  96 — 
Impressions  made  on  money  by  different 
nations,  to  determine  its  value,  106 — 
Price  of  silver  in  England  and  France, 
121 — Proportionate  price  of  silver  to 
gold  in  England  and  France,  122 — First 
silver  money  of  the  Romans,  132. 

Goldoni,  memoirs  of,  i.  6. 


Goldsmith,  ii.  110. 

Golofskin,  count  de,  his  family  and  for¬ 
tunes,  i.  165,  note. 

Gordon,  lord  George,  disturbances  occa¬ 
sioned  by,  ii.  240. 

Gordon’s  Tacitus,  i.  41 — His  Political  Dis¬ 
courses,  v.  406. 

Gori’s  Symbol*  Florentine,  v.  483. 

Gospel,  tradition  of  the  Spaniards  respect¬ 
ing,  refuted,  v.  492- 

Government,  feudal,  particularly  inFrance, 
essay  on,  iii.  183 — Fealty  and  homage 
required  by  it,  184 — Its  military  service, 
188 — Its  hierarchy,  193 — Slavery  of 
the  people  under  it,  199 — Its  termina¬ 
tion,  202 — Maxim  of  La  Bruyere  re¬ 
specting  governments,  v.  54. 

Goujet,  his  Bibliotheque  Franjioise,  v. 
432. 

Gout,  Mr.  Gibbon  subject  to,  i.  308.  ii.  97, 
215,  239,  329. 

Graevii  Thesaurus,  v.  344. 

Grainger’s  Travels  into  Egypt,  v.  449. 

Grammont,  count  de,  Memoirs  of,  highly 
commended,  i.  10. 

Grandison,  Sir  Charles,  novel  of,  preferred 
to  Clarissa,  ii.  36. 

Gravina,  manuscript,  del  Governo  Civile 
di  Roma,  examined,  v.  39. 

Gravisca?,  ancient  town  of  Italy,  iv.  193. 

Greaves,  character  of  his  work  on  the 
Foot  and  Denier  of  the  Romans,  v.  67. 

Greece,  ancient,  elucidations  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  iii.  86. 

Greek  roots,  method  of  learning  them 
pointed  out,  v.  217. 

Greenland,  account  of  a  mission  to,  v.  42. 

Greeks,  simplicity  of  their  method  of  reck¬ 
oning,  v.  110 — Their  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  derived  from  the  Phenicians,  124. 

Grew,  Dr.  Nehcmiah,  i.  12. 

Grey,  Mr.,  parliamentary  motion  by,  stig¬ 
matized,  i.  349, 

Grimstone,  Mrs.,  i.  372. 

Grotius,  his  character  contrasted  with  that 
of  Salmasius. 

Guards,  large  draught  of,  for  America,  ii. 
143. 

Guazzesi’s  letter  to  Cocchi,  on  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gallic  war,  iii.  222. 

Guelph,  the  root  of  the  German  and  Bri¬ 
tish  line  of  the  family  of  Este,  iii.  424 
— The  first  Guelph  allied  to  the  family 
of  Este,  492 — Continuation  of  theGuel- 
phic  line  after  six  generations,  503 — 
Guelphic  possessions,  505 — Guelph  the 
Third,  509 — The  Fourth,  ibid. — The 
Fifth,  510— The  Sixth,  511— The  Se¬ 
venth,  518 — The  Eighth,  518,529 — The 
Ninth  and  last,  535 — The  rights  of  the 
Guelphs 
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Guelphs  surrendered  to  a  Ghibelline  I 
heir,  536. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  some  account 
of,  iii.  22,  432, 490 — Names  of,  how  first 
occasioned,  529. 

Guichardt,  his  MeinoiresMilitaires  sur  les 
Grecs,  v.  219. 

Guido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  account  of, 
iii.  352. 

Guilford,  lord,  i.  383. 

Guigner,  his  Memoir  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Greek  Monarchy  in  Bactriana,  v. 
214. 

Guthrie,  inhis  Cicero  s  Letters,  erroneously 
translates  Get®  by  Goths,  v.  55. 

H. 

Habsburg,  Rodolph,  Count  of,  character 
of  his  reign,  iii.  241 — Killed  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Grvnau,  307. 

Habsburg,  son  of  the  preceding,  heads  a 
conspiracy  against  Zurich,  iii.  308 — 
Taken  prisoner,  310 — Set  at  liberty, 
322. 

Hai  Ebp  Yokhdan,  life  of,  i.  30 — Fine  pro¬ 
duction  of  Arabian  genius,  v.  234. 

Haller,  speech  delivered  by,  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  story  of  Tell,  iii.  329, 
note — His  catalogue  of  plants  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  v.41 1 — His  character,  ibid. — His 
poems  translated,  450 — Unintelligible 
note  by  the  translator  of  his  poems  re¬ 
specting  the  family  of  Muhleren  and 
Bubenberg,  578. 

Halley,  Dr.,  his  abstract  of  Dodwell’s 
book,  de  Cyclis,  examined,  v  220. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  ii.  263 — Condemns  go¬ 
vernment  for  suffering  Mr.  Gibbon  to 
leave  England,  339. 

Hamilton,  sir  \\  illiam,  envoy  of  Naples, 
i.  196. 

Hampton  Court,  ii  260. 

Hannibal,  some  particulars  in  his  war, 
elucidated,  v.  370. 

Hauno,  account  of  his  voyage,  v.  184 — 
Journal  of  it  in  Greek  still  extant,  185 
— Pliny’s  opinion  of  his  voyage,  186. 

Hardion,  his  dissertation  on  the  Oracle  at 
Delphi,  v.  235. 

Hardouin,  letters  of  an  Ex-Jesuit  on  his 
Paradoxes,  v.  386 — His  Commentary  oa 
the  New  Testament,  405. 

Hardwicke,  lord,  letter  by,  ii.  254. 

Harleian  Miscellany,  v.  462. 

Harris’s  three  Treatises  examined,  v.  431. 

Harvey,  Mrs.,  i.  410. 

Harwich  Packet,  taken,  ii.  199. 

Havercamp’s  collection  respecting  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Greek,  v.  382. 


Hastings’s  trial,  i.  258.  ii.  422 — Sir.  Gib¬ 
bon  dines  wiih  Mr.  Hastings,  421. 

Hawkins,  surgeon,  i.  414. 

Hayley,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
observations  on  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  i.  21 1 — Stanzas  by,  complimen¬ 
tary  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  historical  work,  260 
— Visited  by  Mr.  Gibbon  at  his  house 
near  Chichester,  262.  ii.  251 , 257 — Cha¬ 
racter  of  his  Essay  on  History,  256, 259. 

Hearne,  his  character  as  an  editor,  i.  41. 
iii.  566. 

Heineccius,  his  History  of  the  German 
Law,  v.  365. 

Helrard,  Mr.,  ii.  433. 

Helvetius,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  acquaintance  with, 
and  character  of,  i.  163,  ii.  53. 

Henin,  princess  of,  i.  368. 

Henly,  Mr.,  alterwards  earl  of  Northing- 
ton,  unsuccessful  candidate  for  South¬ 
ampton,  i.  25. 

Henry  the  Black,  by  his  influence  fixed 
the  right  of  inheritance  in  the  German 
Aristocracy,  iii.  515.  His  superstitious 
end,  518. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  character  of, 
iii.  132. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  account  of,  iii.  493, 
495. 

Henry  of  the  Golden  Chariot,'  renounces 
the  Guclphic  name,  iii.  505. 

Henry  the  Lion,  his  pedigree  as  allied  to 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  iii.  492— Illus¬ 
trious  exploits  of,  528 — His  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  547 — Ilis  marriages, 
550. 

Henry  the  Proud,  account  of,  iii.  519. 

Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  voyages  pa¬ 
tronized  by  him,  v.  193, 195 — Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  navigation  effected 
by  him,  200. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  of  Germany,  said  to 
have  been  poisoned,  iii.  272. 

Henry,  son  of  Rodolph  the  Second,  ac¬ 
count  of,  iii.  509. 

Heraldry,  whimsical  anecdote  respecting, 
i.  9. 

Hercules,  his  matrimonial  prowess,  v.  532 
— Mahomet  compared  with  him  in  tin* 
respect,  533. 

Herculft  Liburni  Portus,  ancient  name  of 
Leghorn,  iv.  188. 

Herculaneum,  iv.  243. 

Hernici,  iv.  234. 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  the  Medes,  iii. 
107 — Of  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
Phenicians,  v.  182 — Translation  of  hi* 
History  by  Larcher,  586. 

Hervey,  lady,  i.  115,  157. 

Hervey,  lord,  his  memorial,  i.  408. 

Hesiod  * 
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Hesiod,  edited  by  Robinson,  v.  326 — Time 
in  which  he  lived,  584. 

Hesse,  prince  of,  i.  366.  ii.  449. 

Heyue,  professor,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Gih- 
bon’s  observations  on  the  sixth  book  of 
the  yEneid,  i.  211 — Letter  by,  ii.  438. 

Higgins,  Mr.,  Lectures  on  Chemistry  by, 

i.  229. 

Hints  of  subjects  proper  for  history,  v. 
487 — Miscellaneous,  536. 

Hirpini,  iv.  279. 

Historian,  should  feel  himself  as  a  witness 
giving  oath,  ii.  250 — Is  apt  to  infuse  the 
character  of  his  own  mind  into  his  work, 
iii.  126 — Will  choose  such  facts  as  agree 
best  with  his  principles  and  views,  128 
—The  sources  of  his  information  point¬ 
ed  out,  iv.  588 — Aralue  of  monkish  his¬ 
torians,  iii.  561 — Are  historians  friends 
to  virtue  P  v.  536. 

History,  our  author’s  taste  for,  how  ac¬ 
quired,  i.  41 — History  of  England,  four 
persons  holding  the  highest  offices  of 
magistracy  contributors  to  it,  iii.  344 — 
The  desire  to  know  the  history  of  our 
own  country  a  natural  impulse,  iii.  559 
— History  the  knowledge  of  causes  and 
effects,  iv.  63 — Rules  for  the  choice  of 
facts  in  writing  history,  ibid. — Slight  cir¬ 
cumstances  frequently  of  importance,  64 
— Universal  History,  v.  411,  413,  422, 
428,  432 — Hints  of  subjects  proper  for 
history,  487. 

Hoadley,  bishop,  the  object  of  Whig  ido¬ 
latry  and  Tory  abhorrence,  i.  21. 

Hoare,  Mr.,  i.  42. 

Holland,  moisture  of,  injurious  to  gouty 
constitutions,  ii.  358 — Number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  v.  413. 

Holland,  lord,  statement  of  his  property, 

ii.  115. 

Holme,  Miss,  letters  to,  ii.  144. 

Holommanus,  mistake  by,  respecting  the 
murder  of  Q.  Lollius,  corrected,  v.  518. 

Holroyd,  Miss,  letters  to,  i.  333,  369. 

Holroyd,  J.  B.,  Esq.  now  lord  Sheffield. 
See  Sheffield,  lord. 

Homer,  styled  the  father  of  poetry  and 
bible  of  the  ancients,  i.  148 — Time 
spent  in  reading  his  Iliad  by  Scaliger 
and  Mr.  Gibbon,  ibid. — Chronology  of 
his  birth,  iii.  162 — Inquiry  into  his  life 
and  writings,  v.  216 — The  night  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  Iliad  compared  with  the  Ni- 
sus  and  Euryalus  of  Virgil,  218 — Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Iliad,  226 — Shield  of 
Achillefc  compared  with  the  description 
of  the  shield  in  Virgil,  229 — Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  games  celebrated  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  Patroclus,  240 — Reasons  for 


reading  Homer  before  any  other  Greek 
poet,  243 — His  life  in  Greek,  published 
by  Gale,  examined,  247,  249,  277 — His 
Odyssey,  287 — Various  editions  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  works  relating  to  him,  582. 

Hooper,  his  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Ancient  Measures,  v.  68. 

Ildpital,  marquis  de  1’,  his  Conic  Sections, 
i.  96. 

Horace,  favourite  author  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
i.  149 — Inquiry  into  his  true  design  in 
the  third  Ode  of  his  Third  Book,  489, 
505,  522 — Explanation  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  ode  of  the  first  book,  by  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison,  v.  38 — -The  fifth  Satire  of  the  first 
book  examined,  339,  v.  443 — Compared 
with  Juvenal  as  a  satirist,  291 — First 
seven  Epistles  of  the  first  book,  482 — 
See  farther,  Hurd. 

Horse  and  Camel,  supposed  antipathy  be¬ 
tween  considered,  v.  575. 

Horse-races,  at  Florence,  i.  185,  note. 

Howard,  his  edition  of  Florence  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  iii.  565. 

Howe,  lord,  i.417.  ii.  262,  420. 

Howe,  sir  William,  ii.  166,  173,  230. 

Howell’s  History  of  the  World,  i.  4£. 

Hugo,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  character  of, 

iii.  405. 

Hugonin,  mentioned,  ii.  116,  129,  226. 

Hume,  feelings  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  reading 
his  historical  work,  i.  122 — Early  part 
of  his  History,  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  characterised  as  ingenious 
but  superficial,  139 — Letter  by,  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  on  his  Essay  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  Swiss,  204,  note — Writes  in  the 
Memoires  Litteraires,  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Warburton’s  Doubts,  208 — Letter  bj', 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  on  his  publishing  the  first 
volume  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  224 — 
His  indolence  humorously  character¬ 
ised,  ii.  110 — Letter  by,  to  Mr.  Stra- 
han,  161 — Account  of,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  ii.  126 — His  death,  i. 
226.  ii.  174 — Friendship  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  Du  Robertson,  202, 
204 — Mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  all  Gaul,  v.  549. 

Hunter,  Dr.,  i.  229. 

Hurd,  letter  by,  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  ii.  83 — His  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  ex¬ 
amined,  iv.  113 — His  character  of  Iphi- 
genia  and  Electra,  considered,  119 — 
His  Rules  for  Epic  Poetry,  ibid. — His 
sentiments  on  the  ancient  chorus,  ex¬ 
amined,  127 — His  account  of  the  Satyrs, 
Attellanes  and  Mimes,  130 — His  notes 
on  the  "Epistle  to  Augustus,  133 — His 
Discourse 
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Discourse  on  the  Province  of  the  Drama, 
134 — His  Discourse  on  Poetical  Imita¬ 
tion,  143 — Mistaken  in  supposing  him¬ 
self  the  first  discoverer  of  the  allegory 
in  the  third  Georgic,  v.  548. 

Hyacinth^,  Saint,  Philosophical  Research¬ 
es  by,  v.  424. 

Hyde,  Dr.,  his  investigation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Calendar,  iii.  33. 

I. 

Iberian  Colonies,  account  of,  iv.  159. 

Ice,  Treatise  on,  v.  466. 

Ignatius,  account  of,  giveu  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
justified,  iv.  569. 

Illyrian  Colonies,  iv.  158. 

Ilva,  or  AEtlialia,  island  of  Italy,  iv.  194. 

Imperator,  meaning  of  the  title,  iii.  176. 

Index  Expurgatorius,  v.  543. 

India,  Historical  Disquisition  concerning, 
ii.  434. 

Innate  ideas,  observations  on  Mr.  Locke’s 
theory  of,  i.  436,  447. 

Innovation,  political  or  religious,  spirit  of, 
dangerous,  i.  269,  382. 

Insects,  theology  of,  v.  421. 

Interaiuna,  iv.  308. 

Ireland,  affairs  of,  ii.  377,  386. 

Irish  language,  inquiry  respecting,  v.  418. 

Iroquois  and  Greenlanders  compared,  v. 
421. 

Italia  Antiqua,  of  Cluverius,  its  extreme 
accuracy,  i.  76. 

Italy,  elaborate  readings  of  our  author 
previously  to  his  visiting  it,  i.  177 — 
Letter  to  his  father  on  the  subject  of 
visiting  it,  ii.  38 — State  of,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  iii.  23 — In  the  four¬ 
teenth,  31 — In  the  fifteenth,  43,  54. 

Italy,  ancient,  names  of,  iv.  155 — People 
of,  158 — Regions,  atmosphere  and  soil 
of,  164 — Its  itineraries  and  tables,  322 
— Its  military  roads,  324 — Statistic  ac¬ 
count  of,  particularly  its  weights  and 
measures,  v.  160 — Description  of  an¬ 
cient  Italy  much  wanted,  429. 

Itineraria  Vetera,  edited  by  Wesseling,  v. 
293. 

J. 

Jekyl,  Mr.,  i.  405. 

Jensius,  his  Stricture  Juris  Romani,  v.  364. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  v.  215. 

Jersey,  island  of,  invaded,  ii.  230. 

Jerusalem,  essay  by  Mr,  Gibbon  on  the 
miracle  which  stopped  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  of,  i.  97 — Site  and  extent 
of,  described,  v.  496. 


Jews,  account  of,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davis, 
iv.  529. 

Jockey  Club,  pamphlets  written  against,  i. 
349. 

John,  St.,  patron  of  Florence,  festival  of 
described,  i.  184,  note. 

Johnson,  sir  William,  ii.  76. 

Jones,  sir  William,  letter  by,  ii.  252 — 
Wishes  for  the  appointment  of  chief 
justice  of  Bengal,  253. 

Journal  des  Savans,  character  of,  v.  442. 

Journals,  the  manufacture  of  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  miserably  debased,  i.  133. 

Jubilees,  Letters  on,  v.  471. 

Judith,  empress,  account  of,  iii.  377,  501. 

Julian,  Life  of,  its  utility  in  forming  the 
historical  turn  of  mind  «f  Mr.  Gibbon,  i. 
96 — His  immense  revenues,  v.  147. 

Junius’s  Letters,  ii.  98. 

Junonis  Laciniae  Templum,  account  of,  iv. 
274. 

Justin,  difficult  passages  of,  explained,  i. 
456,  477,  492,  507 — Passage  from, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  history, 
examined  and  justified,  iv.  560. 

Juvenal,  his  Third  Satire  examined,  v.  290 
— His  Fourth,  ibid. — His  Sixth,  291 — 
His  Seventh,  295 — His  Eighth,  296 — 
His  Ninth,  298 — His  Tenth  and  Ele¬ 
venth,  299  —  His  Twelfth,  302  —  His 
Thirteenth,  303 — His  Fourteenth,  306 
— His  Fifteenth,  307 — His  Sixteenth, 
309 — Compared  with  Horace,  291,  302 
— With  Boileau,  ibid . — General  obser¬ 
vations  on,  310. 

K. 

Keene,  colonel,  ii.  196. 

Kellennan,  general,  i.  382. 

Kenig,  his  Appeal  to  the  Public,  v.  472. 

Keppel,  admiral,'  ii.  225. 

Kerseboom,  his  Treatise  on  the  Inhabitants 
of  Holland,  v.  413. 

King’s  illness,  i.  284 — Debts,  ii.  199. 

Kingston,  duchess  of,  stops  one  of  Foote’s 
plays,  ii.  137. 

Kirk  by,  Mr.  John,  tutor  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
some  account  of,  i.  28 — character  of  hi* 
Automathes,  30. 

Klein,  his  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  v.  413. 

Knowell,  Dr.,  anecdote  respecting  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.  78. 

L. 

Lactantius,  quotation  from,  iv.  562. 

Lacus  Sabatinus,  iv.  195. 

Lally,  count  dc,  i.  305 — Escapes  from 
France 
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France  and  finds  a  generous  refuge  in 
the  house  of  lord  Sheffield,  355,  372, 
note — Short  character  of,  380. 

Lainbelle,  niadaine  de,  i.  355. 

Lambert,  marquis  of  Tuseauy,  account  of, 
iii.  380. 


Lami’s  Learning  of  the  Apostles,  v.  333. 

Lamotte,  confined  in  the  castle  of  Chillon 
on  account  of  his  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples,  i.  336 — Condemned  to  fine  and 
twenty  years  imprisonment,  347 — Es¬ 
capes  from  prison,  365.  - 

Langebec,  his  edition  of  the  Scriptores 
Rerum  Anglicarnm,  iii.  659. 

Langer,  Mr.,  furnishes  Mr.  Gibbon  with 
some  intelligence  of  his  family,  i.  *13 — 
Letter  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  iii.  353. 

Larius,  lake,  iv.  176. 

Larpen,  battle  of,  iii.  293. 

Latins,  chronology  of  their  history,  iii.  165. 

Latium,  towns  of,  iv.  226. 

Lauhdoun,  general,  ii.  80. 

Lavinium,  iv.  228. 

Laurence,  Henry,  president  of  Congress, 
sails  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  Gibbon 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne,  ii.  326. 

Laureus,  beautiful  villa  of  Pliny,  iii.  293. 

Laus  Pompeii,  town  of,  iv.  179. 

Law,  Mr.,  died  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  aunt,  i.  20 — His  character  and 
writings,  ibid. 

Lausanne,  our  author’s  first  residence  at,  i. 
73 — Revisited  by  him,  164 — Singular 
society  instituted  there,  of  his  young 
friends,  male  and  female,  167 — Mr. 
Gibbon  settles  there,  248 — Nature  of  its 
society,  251.  ii.  361,365 — Effects  of  the 
French  revolution  on,  i.  269,  299,  347 
— Supineness  of  the  inhabitants  of,  on 
the  event  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth's  death, 
395 — Inquisitorial  spirit  of,  in  matters 
of  faith,  ii.  22 — Expense  of  living  at  and 
in  London  compared,  376 — Influx  of 
Englishmen  to,  383  —  Ciowded  with 
exiles,  433. 


Lee,  Arthur,  sent  bv  Congress  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  ii.  233. 

Lee,  general,  particulars  of  his  being  taken 
prisoner,  ii.  196. 

Legarde,  family  of,  mentioned,  i.  372. 

Legge,  Mr.,  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Southampton,  i.  118. 

Legislative  power,  in  whom  it  ought  to  be 
vested,  ii.  7 — That  and  the  executive 
should  never  be  united  in  the  same  per¬ 
son,  8. 

Legitimation,  difficulties  respecting  the 
right  of,  iii.  209. 

Leibnitz,  his  character  and  pursuits,  iii. 
361,568 — Correspondence  between  him 


and  Bernouilli,  v.  448 — His  Protogia, 
463. 

Len borough  estate,  ii.  78,  79 — Sale  of,  99 
—  Difficulties  respecting,  123,  125  — 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  feelings  on  parting  with  it, 
361 — Sold  for  three-fourths  of  its  value, 
374. 

Leopold,  brother  of  Frederic  of  Austria,  his 
character,  iii.  272 — Defeated  by  the 
Swiss,  277. 

Lesner,  his  Theology  of  Insects,  v.  421. 

Lessart,  Mr.  de,  i.  346- 

Letters  on  Rousseau  and  Saurin,  v.  369 — 
From  the  country,  412. 

Levade,  family  of,  mentioned,  i.  372. 

Lew,  his  Dictionary,  i.  204. 

Lewis,  catholic  bookseller,  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  Privy  Council  respecting  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  conversion  to  popery,  i.  64, 
note. 

Lewis  the  D6bonnaire,  state  of  the  feudal 
system  under,  iii.  197. 

Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  contends  for  the 
empire,  iii.  272 — Favourable  conduct  of, 
to  the  Swiss,  281 — Chosen  emperor,  not- 
w  ithstanding  the  anathema  of  the  pope, 
284. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  account  of,  iii.  377,  501. 

Lewis  the  Ninth,  character  of,  iii.  25. 

Lewis  the  Eleventh,  History  of,  by  Duclos, 
v.  448. 

Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  question  of  liis  im- 
poteney,  v.  45. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  doubts  as  to  his 
birth,  v.  45. 

Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  offended  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History,  i.  244 — 
His  flight,  325 — Mr.  Necker’s  defence  of 
him,  368 — Declaration  of  the  English 
Parliament  in  his  favour,  392  —  His 
death,  395 — Compared  in  his  fate  to 
Charles  the  First,  ii.  48L. 

Lexicon,  that  of  Robert  Constantine,  the 
next  best  to  that  of  Thesaurus,  i.  144. 

Libanius,  his  Letters  by  Welf,  v.  354. 

Life,  what  period  of,  the  most  happy,  i. 
274 — By  w-hat  standard  its  duration 
should  be  measured,  275 — Private  and 
political  life  compared,  ii.  350 — The 
busiest  season  of  life  the  most  happy, 
435 — The  life  of  the  ancients  longer 
than  that  of  the  moderns,  iii.  159 — The 
life  ot  princes  shorter  than  that  of  lite¬ 
rary  men,  160-Calculation  of  the  chance 
of  living  to  a  hundred  years,  418. 

Ligne,  prince  and  princess  of,  travel  from 
Brussels  to  Lausanne  to  act  a  comedy, 
ii.  336. 

Ligures,  ancient  people  of  Italy,  account 
of,  iv.  180. 

Llnguet, 
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Linguet,  his  History  of  the  Age  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  v.  233. 

Linneeus,  his  Travels  into  Western  Goth¬ 
land,  v.  450. 

literature,  Essay  on.  See  Essay. — State 
of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  iii.  40 — 
Encouragement  it  met  with  at  different 
periods,  iv.  15 — Its  decline,  to  what 
owing,  19 — Great  men  attached  to  it,  21. 

Littlebury’s  Herodotus,  i.  41. 

Liturnum,  house  of  Seneca  at,  described, 
iv.  242. 

liutprand,  bisbop  of  Cremona,  syme  ac¬ 
count  of  his  history,  iii.  387. 

Livy,  emendation  of  an  obscure  passage 
of,  suggested,  i.  434 — Parallel  between 
and  Tacitus,  iv.  66 — Remarks  on  his 
character  and  writings,  422 — Compared 
with  Polybius,  as  to  Hannibal’s  passage 
over  the  Alps,  v.  370. 

Locke,  Mr.,  expelled  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  i.  47 — His  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  96 — Observa¬ 
tions  on  his  theory  of  innate  ideas,  436, 
447. 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  account  of,  iv.  272. 

London,  its  attractions,  i.  114 — Introduc¬ 
tion  there  less  easy  than  at  Paris,  163, 
note — Seat  of  philosophy,  ii.  3. 

Longinus,  commended,  i.  148 — His  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Sublime  in  the  edition  »f 
Tollius  considered,  v.  252. 

Lothaire  the  Second,  iii.  496,  497. 

Love,  political  events,  and  the  destiny  of 
great  men  in  the  East,  seldom  influenced 
by,  iii.  106. 

Low  Countries,  statistic  account  of,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  monies,  v.  150. 

Lowth,  bishop,  interesting  picture  of  his 
academical  life,  i.  46 — His  Pnelectiones 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  51 — 
His  victory  over  Warburton,  210 — His 
Translation  of  Isaiah  mentioned  with 
praise,  iv.  532. 

Lucan,  lord,  i.  411. 

Lucania,  connection  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
and  the  Bruttians,  iv.  265 — Towns  oh 
266. 

Lucca,  description  of,  iii.  374. 

Lucerne,  joins  the  confederation  of  the 
Swiss,  iii.  287 — Conspiracy  of  its  dis¬ 
contented  inhabitants,  289. 

Lucian,  edited  by  Hemsterhuis  and 
Gesner,  v.  420. 

Lucretia,  her  character,  iii.  449. 

Lucullus,  and  Scaevola,  villas  of,  iv.  248, 
257. 

Ludoiph,  character  of  himself  and  his 
ancestors,  iii.  495. 

Luna,  town  of,  famous  for  its  wiues,  iv. 
185 — Bay  of,  famous  for  its  marble,  188. 


Lutterel,  colonel,  ii.  73, 131. 

Lysias,  edited  by  Taylor,  v.  369. 

M. 

Mabillon’s  Diplomatica,  i.  173. 

Mably,  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Gibbon  ou 
the  subject  oi'  republics  and  monarchies, 
i.  227 — Character  of,  and  his  works, 
228,  note  —  His  Observations  sur  les 
Grecs,  v.  286 — His  parallel  of  the  French 
with  the  Romans,  v.  406. 

Mac  Carthy,  Mrs.,  i.  180,  note. 

Machiavel,  a  republican,  v.  405. 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  his  sentiments  of  th» 
posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  ii. 
503. 

Maclaurin,  his  book  on  Flections  recom¬ 
mended,  ii.  46 — His  account  of  New¬ 
ton’s  Discoveries,  50.  v.  462. 

Macpherson,  Mr.,  his  translation  of 
OSsian,  ii.  103. 

Macpherson,  sir  John,  letter  by,  describ¬ 
ing  his  tour  through  Spain,  ii.  477. 

Madeira,  pipe  of,  seized  at  Berne,  but 
released  to  Mr.  Gibboii  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  i.  286. 

Madrid,  some  account  of,  ii.  479. 

Madyes,  account  of,  iii.  119, 120. 

Magdalen  college,  i.  50. 

Magi,  Persian,  supposed  circumnavigation 
by  one,  v.  187. 

Magliabecchi,  account  of,  his  library,  and 
his  correspondence  with  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  i.  Ig3. 

Mahmud  of  Gasna,  the  first  prince  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  iii.  8. 

Mairan,  his  Treatise  on  Ice,  v.  466. 

Malaga,  account  of,  ii.  477. 

Maillet,  Mr.,  his  Description  of  Egypt 
examined,  v.  556. 

Mallet,  Mr.,  onr  author’s  early  intimacy 
with,  i.  115 — First  representation  of  his 
play  of  Elvira,  155  note,  157  note — 
Letter  by,  ii.  42 — His  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Denmark,  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Edda,  iii.  231 — His  poem  of 
Aminta  and  Theodora,  v.  450. 

Mahnsbury,  lord,  i.  282 — Playfully  called 
the  audacieux  Harris,  352. 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  See  Marchiali. 

Manchester,  town  of,  takes  a  decided  part 
against  the  Americans,  ii.  145  —  Whi¬ 
taker’s  History  of,  146 — Parliamentary 
bill  respecting,  117. 

Manetho’s  History  of  Egypt,  i.  57. 

Mann,  sir  Horace,  British  envoy  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  i.  192.  v.  483. 

Mannes,  Roger  de,  happy  manoeuvre  of, in 
the 
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the  war  between  Zurich  and  Austria,  iii. 
315. 

Mantua,  iv.  319. 

Mareellus,  the  centurion,  his  conduct  con¬ 
sidered,  iv.  618. 

Marchiali,  or  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  con¬ 
jectures  respecting,  v.  41. 

Marius,  his  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 

iv.  117 — his  villa,  249. 

Marmontel,  mistakes  a  passage  in  Lu¬ 
can  relating  to  the  Gallic  Druids,  v. 
576. 

Marolles,  Michael  do,  i.  6. 

Marozia,  her  vices,  iii.  389. 

Marquis,  or  Margrave,  origin  of  the  title, 
iii.  378. 

Marriage,  preferable  to  celibacy,  ii.  65 — 
Early  marriages  the  most  happy,  450 
— Necessity’  of  the  institution  in  civilized 
countries,  iii.  208. 

Marriage  Act,  relating  to  the  royal  family, 

ii.  73, 76. 

Marrusini,  singular  proceedings  in  the 
country  of,  iv.  297. 

Mars,  inquiry  as  to  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  iii.  162. 
jMarsi,  iv.  291. 

Marshain,  his  Canon  Chronicus,  i.  57.  v. 
245— Grounds  of  his  deference  for  the 
Parian  marble  disputed,  ibid. 

Martel,  Charles,  account  of,  iii.  190. 
Marti’s  Letters,  v.  333. 

Martyn’s  Translation  of  Virgil’s  Georgies, 

v.  448. 

Masquerade,  Boodle’s,  ii .  1 1 9, 12 1 ,1 22,1 23. 
Massachusetts  Bay,  declared  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  ii.  132. 

Massacre  aux  Carmes,  horrid  details  of,  i. 
373,  note. 

Massieu,  his  Ilistorv  of  French  Poetry,  v. 
369. 

Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  account  of, 

iii.  513. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  her 
marriage,  iii.  551 — All  the  princes  of 
Brunswick  lineally  derived  from  one  of 
her  sons,  552. 

Mathematical  studies,  detailed  course  of, 
ii.  44. 

Maty,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  i.  123 — His 
concern  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  first  publication, 
126 — His  Letter  to  Mr.  Gibbon  on  his 
Essay  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  iv.  7 
— Wrote  a  review  of  Mallet’s  Aminta 
and  Theodora  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rai- 
sonnee,  v.  450. 

Maupertuis,  his  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
v.  465 — His  works,  472. 

Mayence,  siege  of,  i.  400. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  attachment  of  Anne  of 
Austria  to,  v,  46. 


Measures,  ancient,  taken  from  parts  of  the 
human  body,  v.  118  —  Particulars  re¬ 
specting,  224. 

Medals,  Dissertation  on  the  allegorical 
beings  found  on,  v.  35.  See  farther, 
Addison. 

Medes,  Dissertation  on  the  Monarchy  of, 
iii.  56 — First  kings  of,  but  little  known, 
73 — lleign  of  Arteus  the  sixth  king,  90 
— State  of  under  Astibaras,  105 — under 
Aspadas,  106 — Herodotus’s  account  of, 
108 — Difficulties  respecting,  elucidated, 
110 — Chronology  of,  113. 

Mediterranean  and  Indus,  maps  of  the 
country  between,  ii.  426. 

Melli,  city  and  kingdom,  mysterious  traders 
of,  v.  194. 

Medici,  encouragement  given  by  the  family 
of,  to  literature,  iv.  17. 

Memoir  Justificatif,  in  answer  to  the  French 
Manifesto,  account  of,  i.  234  —  The 
Memoir  itself,  v.  1. 

Memoires  Litteraires  de  la  Grand  Bretagne, 
a  periodical  work  edited  by  Mr.  Gibbon 
and  his  friend  Deyverdun,i.  207 — Con¬ 
tents  of  the  first  number  of,  ii.  69. 

Memoires  Militaires,  of  Quintus  Icilius, 
studied  by  Mr.  Gibbon  when  in  the 
Militia,  i.  137. 

Memoires  Militaires  sur  les  Grees  et  les 
Roinains,  account  of,  v.  219. 

Memnon,  fable  of,  iii.  87. 

Merchants,  mysterious,  description  of,  v. 
194. 

Mercier,  author  of  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  ii. 
338. 

Meridional  Line,  on  the  Position  of,  v.  170. 

Mesery,  Mr.  de,  account  of  his  house,  his 
wife,  and  himself,  i.  168.  ' 

Metapontum,  iv.  267. 

Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of,  v.  415. 

Metrie,  Mr.  de  la,  his  Penelope’s  Web,  v. 
459 — His  Happy  Life,  462. 

Metromanie,  Piron’s  Comedy  of,  critique 
on,  v.  476. 

Mexico,  population,  mines,  revenue,  and 
religion  of,  v.  529. 

Meuzelius,  German  critic,  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Historica,  his  character  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  as  an  Historiau,  i.  264. 

Mezeriae’s  Ovid,  v.  216,  219. 

Mickle’s  Lusiad  characterised,  v.  180,  note. 

Middlesex  election,  Mr.  Gibbon  votes  on 
the  popular  side  respecting,  ii.  133, 
135. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the 
Miracles,  i.  60  —  Contrasted  with  Ba- 
ronius,  iv.  588 — His  Treatise  on  the 
Roman  Senate,  v.  457. 

Middleton,  lord,  ii.  123. 

Milan, 
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Milau,  ii.  59. 

Military  service,  nature  of,  under  the  feudal 
system,  iii.  188. 

Militia,  English  prejudice  in'favour  of,  i. 
134— Mr.  Gibbon  holds  a  commission  in 
a  regiment  of,  ibid. — Benefits  derived  to 
him  from  tins  employment,  136,  145, 
note — Regiments  of  reviewed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  142,  note — Bill  respecting,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  America, 
ii.  233. 

Milner,  the  methodise,  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  characterised,  i.  231,  note. 

Milton,  his  archangels  described,  ii.  476. 

Mincius,  river,  iv.  176. 

Minerva,  question  as  to  the  time  in  which 
she  lived,  iii.  162. 

Mirabeau,  marquis  de,  singularity  of  his 
character,!.  163,  note — Stigmatised  as 
a  demon,  252 — His  Prussian  Monarchy, 
and  Secret  Correspondence,  287  —  De¬ 
nominated  the  worst  of  men,  304. 

Micenum,  iv.  260. 

Modesty,  false,  the  meanest  species  of  pride, 
ii.  39. 

Moine,  Mr.  le,  his  Treatise  on  Miracles 
censured,  v.  459. 

Molesworth,  lord,  his  vehement  speech 
against  the  South-Sea  directors,  i.  16. 

Molesworth,  Mr.,  fellow  collegian  of  Mr. 
Gihbon,  and  believer  with  him  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  i.  62. 

Money,  usurious  interest  charged  on,  by 
the  Romans,  v.  117 — Rate  of  interest 
of,  and  the  price  of  land,  compared,  117 
— New  system  of,  established  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  144.  See  farther.  Copper  and 
Gold. 

Monier,  bis  Institutions  Astronomiques,  ii. 
49. 

Monson’s  Naval  Tracts,  i.  151. 

Montagny,  Mr.  de,  i.  290,  292. 

Montague,  lady  Mary,  her  Letters,  v.  451. 

Montagu,  Mrs.,  her  visit  to  Paris,  ii.  178. 

Montesquieu,  his  paradox,  that  modern 
Italy  is  a  desert,  refuted,  i.  197. 

Montesquiou,  general  of  the  French  army- 
destined  to  act  against  Geneva,  356 — His 
conduct  characterised  as  polite,  moderate, 
and  sincere,  366 — Account  of  his  flight 
from  his  revolutionary  pursuers,  381 — 
Farther  commendation  of,  ii.  459,  472. 

Montfaucon.  his  Palamgraphia,  i.  174— His 
library  of  Manuscripts,  v.  344 — His  An¬ 
tiquities,  481. 

Montgon,  abbe  de,  his  Memoirs,  v.  433. 

Montmorin,  Mr.  de,  victim  of  the  French 
revolution,  ii.  457. 

Monfolieu,  Madame,  Caroline  of  Lichfield 
written  by,  ii.  400. 
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Montucla’s  History  of  Mathematics  recom¬ 
mended,  ii.  51. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  his  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Fifth  censured  by  Horace 
Walpole,  iii.  334 — Vindicated  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  342. 

MorelPs  Treasury  of  Imperial  Medals,  v. 
472. 

Morgarten,  battle  of,  iii.  276. 

Moshlpm,  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum 
mentioned  with  praise,  iv.  572 — -Charge 
of  misquoting  him  resisted,  574 — Erro¬ 
neously  supposes  the  present  Koran  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  laws  given  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  in  his  life-time,  v.  567 — Mistaken 
in.  representing  the  Norman  pirates  as 
devoid  of  all  religion,  ibid. 

Motteville,  Madame  de,  her  Memoirs  of 
Anne  of  Austria  characterised,  v.  239. 

Mounier,  Mr., president  of  the  National 
Assembly,  characterised  as  a  serious,  dry 
politician,  i.  305. 

Mountains,  height  of  several  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones,  v.  477,  479. 

Moyle,  Mr.,  refutes  the  story  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,  iv.  617. 

Muratori,  character  of,  and  account  of  his 
productions,  iii.  365  —  His  Dissertation 
on  the  Brazen  Table  found  near  Velleia, 
v.  483. 

Mutina,  singular  prodigy  at,  of  two  burn¬ 
ing  mountains  contending  with  each 
other,  iv.  312. 

N. 

Names,  personal,  as  ancient  as  the  use  of 
words,  iii.  368 — Originally  every  name 
had  a  distinct  meaning,  ibid. 

Nanybrus,  story  of,  as  connected  with  that 
of  Parsondas,  iii.  91. 

Naples,  title  of  Charles  the  Eighth  to,  i. 
50.  iii.  207 — Situation  of  curiously  de¬ 
fined,  i.  126— Account  of  ancient  Na¬ 
ples,  iv.  259 — Question  when  it  became 
a  Roman  colony,  v.  512. 

Nardini,  his  account  of  Rome,  v.  313 — 
Meaning  he  attributes  to  the  words  In¬ 
sula  and  Domus,  examined,  317 — Traces 
(he  Via  Sacra,  321 — Depicts  the  infer¬ 
nal  action  of  Tullia,  322 — Situation  of 
Mount  Esquilin,  questioned,  323 — Gives 
an  account  of  a  Chapel  dedicated  to 
Concord,  324 — Mentions  the  different 
Forums,  326 — The  Capiloline  Mount, 
328 — The  Campus  Martius,  329 — The 
Mons  Palatines,  334 — The  Circus,  335 

'  — The  Tiber  and  its  bridges,  340 — Con¬ 
clusion  and  character  of  his  work,  343. 

Narnia,  iv.  308. 


Nauze, 
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Nauze,  Mr.  de  la,  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Roman  Calendar,  v.  2l3,  270 — His  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Pliny’s  book  on  Painting, 
214 — Compared  with  Count  Cay  1  us, 
ibid. — His  Remarks  on  ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  444. 

Necker,  Madame,  previous  to  her  marriage 
the  object  of  our  Author’s  affection,  i. 
123 — Further  account  of,  127.  ii.  64, 
165— Her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  169,  176,  186,  193,  245,  440  to 
468. 

Necker,  Mr.,  account  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  and  several  visits  to,  i. 
226,  311,  323,  345,  359.  ii.  207,  367— 
His  defence  of  the  King,  i.  368,  395 — 
His  book  on  the  Finances,  ii.  371 — His 
Religious  Opinions,  443,  454 — Pure, 
though  unsuccessful,  in  his  political  con¬ 
duct,  486 — His  Du  Pouvoir  Executif,  a 
testimony  of  his  esteem  for  the  English 
constitution,  488 — Letter  by,  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  after  receiving  an  account  of 
his  having  undergone  the  operation  of 
tapping,  495. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  121. 

Nechus,  King  of  Egypt,  his  character  and 
exploits,  v.  181. 

Nemesion,  account  of  his  condemnation, 
iv.  554. 

Neptune,  inquiry  as  to  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  iii.  162. 

Nero,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery, 

i.  188,  note — Revolting  nature  of  his 
character,  ibul. 

Neville,  Mr.,  ii.  52. 

New  Aretin,  v.  467. 

Newton,  Bishop,  his  fortune  as  a  Church¬ 
man  contrasted  with  that  of  Wbiston, 

j.  6 — Animadversions  on  his  censure  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  241. 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  his  Principia,  ii.  48 — 
Mistaken  respecting  the  dynasty  of  the 
Piscadians,  iii.  77 — Mistaken  in  point 
of  modern  history,  114 — His  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  com¬ 
pared  with  the  common  chronology,  150 
— Critical  Remarks  on  his  new  System 
of  Chronology,  152. 

Nice,  Italian  city  of  that  name  mistaken 
by  the  Abb6  Mongault  and  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  for  Bytlnnium,  v.  550. 

Nicholls,  Mr.  John,  charged  with  remiss¬ 
ness  in  not  answering  a  letter,  i.  352, 
364. 

Nicholls,  Rev.  Norton,  letter  by,  ii.  500. 

Nicol,  Mr.  George,  i.  391. 

Nicoll,  Dr.  John,  master  of  Westminster 
School,  i.  3(3. 

Nineveh,  mistakes,  as  to  its  situation,  rec¬ 
tified,  iii.  69 — Its  rising  greatness,  102. 


Ninus,  doubts  about  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  iii.  62. 

Nivernois,  Duke  of,  Mr.  Gibbon  intro¬ 
duced  to,  i.  157,  note. 

Normans,  their  character  in  the  eleventh 
century,  iii.  11. 

North,  Frederick,  i.  405. 

North,  lord,  sketch  of  his  party  and  his 
opposers  in  parliament,  i.  221.  ii.  133 — 
His  retirement  from  office,  i.  245— 
Loses  his  sight,  258 — His  cheerfulness 
in  retreat  contrasted  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  Mr.  Necker,  311 — His  death 
lamented  as  a  grievous  loss,  354 — Cha¬ 
racterised  as  one  of  the  best  companions 
in  the  kingdom,  ii.  135 — Letter  by,  418. 

Noue,  de  la,  situation  and  conduct  of,  at 
the  siege  of  Rochelle,  v.  534. 

O. 

Octavianus,  basely  surnamed  Augustus, 
hatred  expressed  to,  for  the  death  of 
Cicero,  ii.  252. 

Odin,  religion  of,  iii.  232 — His  country, 
233. 

Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  and  Birds  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  translated  by  Bowin,  v.  586. 

Oguz  Khan,  account  of,  iii.  119. 

Olbacli,  baron  de,  i.162,  note. 

Olivet,  his  edition  of  Cicero  commended, 
i.  89. 

Olivier,  poem,  character  of,  v.  414. 

Opposition,  History  of,  imputed  to  Mac- 
pherson,  ii.  235. 

O’Reilly,  count,  character  of,  ii.  481. 

Orford,  lord,  i.  26. 

Oriel  college,  discipline  of,  under  Dr. 
Evelcigh,  commended,  i.  71,  note. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  the  Massacre  aux  Car- 
mes  concerted  at  his  house,  i.  376. 

Orosius,  edited  by  Havercarap,  v.  344. 

Orpheus,  opinions  respecting  his  Hymn  to 
Musseus,  iv.  474. 

Osiris,  inquiry  as  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  iii.  161. 

Ossian’s  Poems,  question  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  i.  225.  ii.  101. 

Ossory,  lord,  i.  411. 

Ostia,  iv.  228,  255. 

Otbert  the  First,  account  of,  iii.  393 — Ot- 
bert  the  Second,  403. 

Otho  the  Great,  liis  conduct  considered, 
iii.  396,  493. 

Otter’s  Travels  in  Turkey,  v.  462. 

Ouchy,  residence  in  Switzerland  of  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire  and  lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Foster,  ii.  472. 

Ounce,  Roman,  weight  of,  v.  70. 

Outhier,  his  Voyage  to  the  North,  v.  433. 

Ovid, 
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Ovid,  anachronisms  of,  disgusting,  iv.  47 — 
Minute  account  of  his  merits  and  de¬ 
fects;  354 — Dauphin  edition  of,  cen¬ 
sured,  v.445 — His  Fasti  examined,  ibid. 
451. 

Oxford.  See  University. 

P. 

Padua,  its  university  compared  to  a  dying 
taper,  i.  197. 

Padus,  river,  iv.  174. 

Paganism,  system  of,  iv.  70 — Oracles  of 
the  Pagans  not  more  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable  than  their  mysteries,  471 — Their 
oracles  consulted  upon  all  occasions,  ibid. 

— Examination  of  their  mysteries,  472. 

Pagi,  father,  mistake  of,  respecting  the 
Arab  khalifs,  v.  574. 

Palestine,  measure  and  extent  of,  iv.  540. 

Paliser,  sir  Hugh, 

Palmerston,  lord,  ii.  165.  v.  485. 

Pandasmoninm,  name  given  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  345,  351. 

Pandataria,  island,  iv.  240. 

Pandosia,  iv.  275. 

Panthea,  story  of,  iii.  147. 

Pantheon,  scrnpulous  delicacy  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of,  ii.  74. 

Paoli,  compared  to  Cromwell,  i.'  181,  note. 

Paolo,  Fra,  quotation  from,  supported,  iv. 
551. 

Paris,  why  superior  to  London  in  the 
treasures  of  art,  learning,  and  luxury,  i. 
159  —  Introduction  to  society  there 
more  easy  than  in  London,  163,  note 
— Denominated  the  centre  of  polished 
society,  ii.  3— Account  of  its  dinner  and 
supper  parties,  52— ■-Its  superiority  Jto 
Loudon  in  conversation,  53 — Farther 
account  of,  54,  207,  210. 

Parker,  archbishop,  his  character,  iii.  565 
— Account  of  the  books  he  published, 
ibid. 

Parliament,  danger  of  tampering  with  its 
representation,  i.  386 — Mr.  Gibbon’s 
reasons  for  deeming  himself  unqualified 
for  a  seat  in,  ii.  39 — Dissolution  of,  in 
1780,  243 — Short  sketch  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  life,  338,  351. 

Parma,  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  discovered 
at,  i.  183. 

Parr,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
observations  on  the  sixth  ACneid  of 
Virgil,  i.  211,  note. 

Parsondas,  his  character  and  history,  iii. 
91 — Overturns  the  throne  of  Arteus,  99. 

Parties,  political,  respective  strength  of, 
von.  ▼. 
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on  the  accession  of  lord  Shelburne  to 
the  premiership,  ii.  262. 

Pascal,  utility  of  his  Provincial  Letters,  in 
forming  the  historical  turn  of  mind  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  i.  96. 

Passion,  workings  of,  investigated,  iv.  117. 

Patavium,  iv.  321. 

Paterculus,  Velleius,  emendation  of  an 
obscure  passage  of,  suggested,  i.  527. 

Patriots,  list  of,  who  have  deserved  well 

"  of  mankind,  iv.  95. 

Pavilliard,  Mr.,  of  Lausanne,  Mr.  Gibbon 
placed  under  his  tuition,  i.  73 — His 
character,  78 — Reclaims  his  pupil  from 
popery,  82. 

Payne,  lady,  ii.  212. 

Payne,  sir  Ralph,  i.421. 

Pelasgian  colonies,  account  of,  iv.  160. 

Pelham  administration,  i.  26. 

Pcligni,  iv.  295. 

Pembroke,  lady,  on  the  death  of  her 
daughter,  settles  at  Lausanne,  ii.  354. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  reasons  for  believing 
him  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  iii.  339 — 
Reasons  for  believing  him  to  be  an  im¬ 
postor,  343. 

Persepolis,  critical  inquiries  respecting,  iii. 
77. 

Persia,  elucidations  of  its  history,  iii.  74 
— Virtuous  customs  of  its  kings,  84. 

Persian  cycle,  iii.  83 — Tale,  419 — Reve¬ 
nue,  v.  139. 

Persians,  preference  of,  to  the  Greeks,  ex¬ 
amined,  v.  422 — Fondness  of,  for  new 
customs  and  new  pleasures,  534. 

Perspective,  best  writers  on,  ii.  50. 

Peter  the  First  in  France,  philosophical 
Romance,  character  of,  v.  382. 

Peter  the  Third,  Rulhiere’s  account  of  his 
death  by  poison,  v.  528. 

Petersburgh,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of, 
v.  467. 

Petilla,  iv.£75. 

Petra  Pertusa,  iv.  307. 

Phsedrus,  excellence  of,  as  a  school  hook, 
i.  32. 

Phalaris’s  Epistles,  new  reason  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  spurious,  v.  564. 

Philo,  by  Mangey,  v.  425. 

Philosophy,  of  a  genius  for,  iv.  57 — What 
it  is  not  and  what  it  is,  58 — Assistance 
it  derives  from  literature,  59. 

Photius,  extracts  from,  commended,  v. 
212. 

Phraortes,  account  of,  iii.  114. 

Physics,  advantages  of  the  ancients  over 
the  moderns  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of,  iv.53.  ' 
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Picentini,  iv.  246. 

Picenum,  iv.  302. 

Pierson,  general,  ii.  245. 

Pigot,  lord,  ii.  198,  233. 

Pindar,  Translation  of  his  Odes,  by  West, 
v.  584. 

Pinkerton,  Mr.  John,  his  character,  iii. 
571 — Recommended  as  a  proper  person 
to  edite  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Anglica- 
Tum,  ibid. — His  letter  to  Mr.  Gibbon  on 
this  subject,  ii.  492 — Mr.  Gibbon’s  an¬ 
swer,  492. 

Pisae,  town  of,  iv.  186. 

Pischadians,  dynasty  of,  iii.  77. 

Piron,  his  comedy  of  M6tromanie,  ex¬ 
amined,  v.  476. 

Piso,  to  whom  Horace  addressed  his  Art 
of  Poetry,  inquiry  respecting,  i.  487, 
502,  518. 

Pithecusse  Insulae,  said  to  have  been  form¬ 
ed  out  of  the  sea  by  an  earthquake,  iv. 
247,  264. 

Pithou,  Peter,  first  editor  of  Phaedrus,  i.  32. 

Pitiscus,  his  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  v. 
364. 

Pitt,  first  lord  Chatham,  illegal  proceeding 
respecting  the  militia  sanctioned  by,  i. 
134. 

Pitt,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  ho¬ 
nourable  mention  of  by  Mr.  Fox,  i.  283 
— His  conduct  in  going  to  war  with 
Russia  blamed,  321.  ii.  433 — Styled  a 
virtuous  and  excellent  minister,  i.  344 
—  Mr.  Gibbon  but  little  acquainted 
with  him,  418 — Chancellor  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  ii.  260 — His  modera¬ 
tion  and  character  favourable  to  politi¬ 
cal  success,  348, 376 — Blamed  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  Irish  propositions,  384. 

Placentia,  iv.  313 — Inscription  in  a  con¬ 
vent  at,  314. 

Plagiarism,  mistaken  notions  of,  ii.  157. 

Platonic  love,  that  between  a  brother  and 
sister,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  indulged 
without  danger,  i.  25. 

Plautus,  critical  remarks  on  a  passage  of, 
iv.  435. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  disputed  reference  to, 
iv.  566 — Date  of  liis  consulship,  exa¬ 
mined,  585 — His  advice  with  respect  to 
reading,  v.  211 — His  Epistles  edited  by 
Cortius,  293 — Mistakes  in  the  French 
translation  respecting  him,  v.  498. 

Pluche,  abb£,  his  History  of  the  Heavens, 
considered,  v.  364. 

Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East,  v.-448. 

Poestuin,  iv.  267. 

Poetry,  its  province  and  sources,  iv.  23 — 
Manners  of  the  ancients  more  favour¬ 


able  to  its  cultivation  than  those  of  the 
modems,  24 — Means  of  perceiyiug  its 
beauties,  26 — Whether  it  should  confine 
itself  to  the  truth  of  history,  46*  48. 

Poland,  contest  for  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  ii.  80. 

Polier,  Swiss  colonel,  in  danger  of  banish¬ 
ment,  i.  394* 

Polier  de  Rollens,  account  of,  as  a  preacher, 
i.  170. 

Polic}^,  measures  repugpant  to,  no  longer 
just,  i.  35. 

Pope’s  Homer,  character  of,  i.  35. 

Polybius,  character  of,  v.  366 — Compared 
with  Livy  in  his  account  of  Hannibal’s 
march  over  the  Alps,  370 — Editions  and 
Translations  of  his  History,  588. 

Polytheism,  spread  of,  in  Italy,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  iii.  55. 

Pomeranian  dog,  present  of,  to  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  ii.  135. 

Pondo,  pound  weight,  of  the  Romans,  v. 
72,  80,  113,128, 482. 

Pontia,  island,  iv.  240. 

Pontoppidan’s  Gesta  Danoruro,  v.  405. 

Popery,  Mr.  Gibbon  a  proselyte  to,  i.  63 
— Penalties  to  which  proselytes  and 
priests  of  this  religion  are  subject,  64 — 
Errors  of,  retracted  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  82. 

Popes,  their  struggles  with  the  princes  of 
Germany  in  the  eleventh  century,  iii.  10 
— In  the  twelfth,  14 — Their  power  iu 
the  thirteenth  century,  24 — Their  re¬ 
moval  to  Avignon,  and  its  consequences, 
29 — Their  conduct  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  42 — Cannot  depose  kings,  213. 

Populonium,  ancient  town,  iv.  189. 

Porsenna,  his  stupendous  mausoleum  de¬ 
scribed,  iv.  197. 

Porson,  Mr.,  his  answer  to  archdeacon 
Travis,  i.  240 — His  encomium  of  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  History,  264. 

Port  Royal  Greek  Grammer,  merits  of,  r. 
244. 

Porten,  James,  account  of  his  family,  j.  24, 
note. 

Porten,  Mrs.,  aunt  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  her  care 
of  his  infancy,  i.  27 — Her  character,  34 
— Takes  a  house  near  Westminster 
school  on  his  account,  36 — Accompa¬ 
nies  him  to  Bath  for  his  health,  38- 
Letters  to,  85,  97.  ii.  33, 124,  324,  336, 
340 — Affecting  letters  on  her  death, 
388,  392. 

Porten,  Sir  Stanier,  on  his  death  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  proposes  to  adopt  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  i.  297,  315 — Account  of  his  being 
in  love,  ii.  125-iVConsolatory  letter  t» 
his  lady  on  his  death,  429. 


Porteus, 
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jforteus,  Dr.,  supposed  iutentiou  of,  to 
write  against  the  two  last  chapters  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  166. 

Portraits  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  i.  309.-  ii.  232, 
363, 383. 

Portsmouth,  concourse  of  visitors  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  review  there,  ii.  99. 

Portugal,  reduced  state  of  its  population, 
v.  531. 

Portugeuse,  African  trade  of,  v.  192. 

Potter,  archbishop,  his  Grecian  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  v.  237,  287. 

Pouilly,  Mr.  de,  his  opinion  respecting  the 
first  five  ages,  iv.  40 — His  Theory  of 
Agreeable  Sentiments,  v.  450. 

Pound,  ancient.  See  Pondo. 

Pouskin,  ii.  127. 

Powel,  Mr.,  lord  Holland’s  agent,  ii.  115. 

Preachers,  the  philosophical  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  rhetorical  of  the  French  com¬ 
pared,  i.  140,  note. 

Praeneste,  iv.  332 — Its  Mosaic  pavements, 
250. 

Praetutianus,  iv.  305. 

Preston,  Mrs.,  i.  410. 

Price,  Dr.,  characterised  as  a  visionary,  i. 
304. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  as  an  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  characterised,  i.  232 — His  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  ii.  265. 

PrehioUtval’s  Monogamy,  v.  468. 

Prevot’s  History  of  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror,  v.  412. 

Prideaific,  dean,  fears  expbsing  to  profane 
eves  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  i. 
253. 

Fririces,  their  interests  can  never  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  of  tlierr  people,  ii.  6 — 
Should  never  interfere  in  rheological 
minutiae,  21 — To  be  admired  must  be 
viewed-  as  we  view  pictures,  62 — Their 
power  of  disposing  of  their  kingdoms 
considered,  iii.  217 — The  consent  of  the 
Subjects,  their  fairest  title,  222. 

Printing,  curious  fact  of  a  volume  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  press,  without  having  been 
written  by  a  pen,  i.  25.7 — Period  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  iii.  563 — Jubilee 
of  Printing,  by  Seiz,  v.  381. 

Pritchard,  Mrs.,  surprising  vesatility  of  her 
talents,  i.  155,  note. 

Privernum,  by  the  boid  answer  of  a  citizen, 
obtained  theprivileges'of  Rome,  iv.  254. 

Prochyta,  ancient  island,  subject  td  earth¬ 
quakes,  iv.  264. 

Procopius,  Anecdotes  of,  deemed  spurious, 
il.  255. 

Prodigies,'  remarks  on  several,  relating  to 
Augustus,  v.  54,  55,  58. 

Prudentius,  quotation  from,  iv.  546. 


Prussia,  Frederic  king  of,  traits  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  j.  195,  note — Described  as  the 
champion  of  public  tranquillity,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  German  states, 
ii.  386 — Appears  throughout  his  writ¬ 
ings  the  enemy  of  the  English,  v.  577 — 
Instance  of  this  in  his  description  of  the 
battleof  Blenheim,  ibid. 

Prussia,  Prince  Henry  of,  favourable  men-, 
tion  of,  i.  252 — invited,  with  his  de¬ 
clared  mistress,  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Vienna,  ii.  251. 

Ptolemy,  character  of,  as  a  geographer,  v. 
179. 

Q. 

Quintilian,  edited  by  Gesner,  v.  364. 

Quotations,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  mode  of  making 
them,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Davis,  iv. 
523. 

R. 

Racine,  charged  with  credulity,  iii.  178. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  his  life  chosen  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  as  a  subject  of  historical  com¬ 
position,  but  afterwards  relinquished,  i. 
150 — Character  of  Oldys’s  Life  of,  151 
— Remarks  on  his  death,  iii.  209.  • 

Randolph,  Dr.,  contrasted  with  Mr.  Davis, 
iv.  602 — With  Dr.  Watson,  605- 

Rapin,  falsely  supposes  that  Frederic  the 
Second  bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  son 
Henry,  v.  514. 

Ratel,  Persian  weight,  v.  129. 

Ravenna,  why  the  chosen  residence  of  the 
emperors,  iv.  211 — Why  Caesar  esta¬ 
blished  his  winter-quarters  there,  v.  368. 

Raynal,  abb6,  character  of,  ii.  330 — His 
History  of  the  Office  of  Stadtholder,  v. 
463. 

Reading,  mode  of  doing  it  with  advan¬ 
tage,  v.  209. 

Reate,  famous  for  its  asses  and  the  quick 
growth  of  its  herbage,  iv.  291. 

Reaumur,  his  Natural  History  of  Bees,  v. 
432 — His  Art  of  Hatching  Eggs,  465. 

Rebellion  of  1745,  i.  26. 

Reform,  club  of,  reprobated,  i.  348 — 
Danger  of,  evinced  from  its  effect  in 
France,  269,  349,  383. 

Religion,  how  far  the  chief  magistrate 
might  interfere  in  it,  ii.  21 — Etymology, 
of  the  word;  481 — Determined  by  th^ 
majority  of  a  community,  iii.  214 — Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
it,  iv.  70 — Reason  but  of  little  use  in 
the  inquiry, 72 — The  Greek  and  Egypti¬ 
an  religion,  73 — Of  the  worship  of 
heroes,  74— Opinions  of  savages  upon 
the  subject  confused,  78— Generation 
s  s  2  and 
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and  hierarchy  of  the  gods,  82 — Gods  of 
human  life,  ibid. — Systems  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  83 — Tlie  latter-  adopted 
by  the  ancients,  ibid. — Union  of  the 
two  species  of  divinity,  84 — Gods  sub¬ 
ject  to  human  passions,  85 — Had  their 
partialities,  86 — And  their  contests,  8? 
— Assumed  the  human  form,  88 — Were 
subject  to  bodily  pains  and  pleasures, 
ibid. — See  farther,  Paganism. 

Religious  Opinions,  by  Necker,ii.  443, 454. 

Religions  war,  effects  of,  v.  538. 

Renee,  her  character,  iii.  450. 

Rennell,  major,  letter  by,  ii.  426. 

Reputation,  value  of,  ii.  422. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  speech  on  view¬ 
ing  in  after-life  some  portraits  painted 
in  his  youth,  i.  130 — Natural  propensity 
of  the  mind  to  any  one  art  or  science 
rather  than  another,  denied  by  him, 
149 — Portraits  of  Mr.  Gibbon  by,  309. 
ii.  232,  363 — His  death  a  grievous  loss 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  i.  354. 

Rhegium,  account  of,  iv.  271. 

Rheni  Insula,  described,  iv.  310. 

Rhine,  happy  comparison  of,  i.  370. 

Richard  the  First,  account  of,  v.  488. 

Richard  the  Third,  some  particulars  of  his 
life  and  reign  examined,  iii.  333. 

Richecourt,  count  de,  character  of,  i.  195, 
note. 

Richer,  his  Parallel  of  the  Arundelian  mar¬ 
bles,  v.  466 — His  Moses  defended 
against  Appiau,  468 — His  Dissertation 
on  Usber’s  Chronolog’y,  471. 

Richmond,  duke  of,  ii.  207 — On  the 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham  keeps  his 
situation  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
260. 

Ridley,  son  of  sir  Matthew,  served  in  the 
seven  years  war  under  prince  Ferdinand, 
ii.  65,  note. 

Rinaldo  the  First,  account  of,  iii.  475. 

Robertson,  character  of,  as  an  historian,  i. 
122 — Not  equal  to  Hume,  ii.  10 — Let¬ 
ter  by,  to  Mr.  Strahan,  159 — Sends 
Mr.  Gibbon  a  copy  of  his  History  of 
America,  200 — Complimentary  letter 
to,  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  return,  201 — Re¬ 
ply  to  that  letter,  2<)4 — Further  letters 
by,  416,  425,  434. 

Rochefoucault,  duke  de,  victim  of  the 
French  revolution,  ii.  457. 

Rockingham,  lord,  death  of,  ii.  258 — 
Resignations  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  259. 

Rodolpb.  See  Habsburgh. 

Rolle,  federation  dinner  at,  i.  394. 

Roman  Empire,  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of,  books  to  which  the  author 


remotely  owed  the  writing  it,  i.  96— 
When  and  where  the  idea  of  writing  it 
first  struck  him,  198 — Books  read  by 
him  preparatory  to  its  commencement, 
212 — The  first  chapters  of  it  several 
times  recomposed,  220.  ii.  136 — Publi¬ 
cation  and  reception  of  the  first  volume, 

i.  222,  223 — Attacks  on  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters  of  that  volume, 
230 — Answer  to  the  attacks,  iii.  515 — 
Letters  commendatory  of  the  first  vo¬ 
lume,  by  Mr.  Hume,  i.  224 — by  Mr. 
Strahan,  ii.  138 — By  Mr.  George  Scott, 
141 — By  Mr.  Whitaker,  with  some  de¬ 
fects  pointed  out,  146,  149 — By  Dr. 
Warton,  152 — By  Mr.  Garrick,  153 — 
By  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  154 — By  Dr. 
Robertson,  155,  249 — By  Mr.  Adam 
Ferguson,  160 — By  professor  Camp- 

;  bell,  168 — By  Madame  Necker,  172, 

177 — By  Mr.  Suard  of  Paris,  183 — 
Improvements  in  the  manner  of  printing 
it  suggested,  162 — Expense  and  profit 
of  the  third  edition  of  the  first  volume 
stated,  167,  note — Fifty  sheets  of  the 
continuation  of  the  work  committed  to 
the  flames,  i.  230 — Publication  of  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  239 — Farther 
prosecution  of  the  work,  245 — Feelings 
of  the  author  on  the  day  of  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  255 — Statement  ol  the  time  em¬ 
ployed  on  each  of  the  last  three  volumes, 
256,  note — Concluding  volumes  pub¬ 
lished,  263 — Foreign  translations  of  the 
work,  239,  265.  ii.  183,  190. 

Roman  empire,  proof  of  its  being  neither 
patrimonial  nor  hereditary,  iii.  170— 
Slowest  in  its  rise,  and  longest  in  its 
duration,  why, 

Roman  Republic,  History  of  by  Ferguson, 

ii.  163. 

Romans,  chronology  of  their  history',  iii. 
165 — Controversy  respecting  the  first 
five  centuries,  iv.  40 — Reflections  on  that 
controversy,  44 — Their  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  335 — Marches  of  their  armies, 
352 — Their  triumphs  minutely  examined, 
359 — Their  right  of  triumph,  360 — 

i  Authority  by  which  it  was  conferred, 
ibid. — Persons  on  whom  it  was  con¬ 
ferred,  362 — Reasons  for  which  it  was 
granted,  367 — Gate  through  which  they 
passed,  381 — Conduct  of  the  Romans 
to  Perseus  and  Jugurtha  contrasted, 
397 — Their  money,  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  v.  70 — Their  method  of  computa¬ 
tion,  iii.  112,  113,  132 — Usury  prac¬ 
tised  by,  116 — Their  first  silver  money', 
132—  Their  hollow  measures  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Athenians,  135. 

Romans, 
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Romans  in  Great  Britain,  projected  work 
on  the  military  history  of,  ii.  144. 

Romanzow,  ii.  127. 

Rome,  ancient  city  of,  its  boundaries, 
walls,  and  gates,  iv.  206 — Its  wonders, 
210 — Its  four  ages,  220 — Its  goddess, 
224 — Farther  account  of  Rome,  v.  313. 

Rose,  Samuel,  letter  by,  ii.  502. 

Rosset,  confined  in  the  castle  of  Cbillon 
for  his  revolutionary  principles,  i.  336 — 
Condemned  to  fine,  and  twenty  years 
imprisonment,  347 — Escapes  from  pri¬ 
son,  365. 

Rotzberg,  fortress  of,  manoeuvre  by  which 
it  was  surprised  and  taken,  iii.  266. 

Rousseau,  his  Confessions,  i.  6. 

Rozzonico,  pope  Clement  the  Thirteenth, 

i.  196. 

Rubicon,  prohibitory  statue  erected  on  the 
banks  of,  iv.  3ll — Supposed  by  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  as  authentic,  v.  553. 

Ruling  passion,  v.  539. 

Rumford,  count,  variously  denominated, 

ii.  326. 

Russel,  sir  John,  ii.  110, 117, 124, 127— 
His  unseasonable  death,  318. 

Russia,  war  with,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  reprehended, 
i.  321 — Statistic  account  of,  v.  527. 

Russians,  body  of,  intended  to  be  employed 
against  the  Americans,  ii.  140 — Causes 
to  which  the  abject  state  of  slavery  of 
the  Russians  is  to  be  ascribed,  v.  531. 

Rutilius  Numantianus,  his  Voyage,  i.  177 
— His  Poem  minutely  examined,  v.  435. 

Rutuli,  iv.  233.  N 

S. 

Sabini,  account  of,  iv.  288. 

Sacrificer,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Office 
of,  v.  473. 

Sage,  le,  exact  observer  of  geography,  ii.  479. 

Saint  Alban’s  Tavern,  meeting  of  the 
country  gentlemen  at,  ii.  349. 

Saint  James,  patron  and  apostle  of  Spain, 
account  of,  v.  494. 

Saladin,  some  account  of,  iii.  18. 

Salapia,  iv.  280. 

Salassi,  ancient  people  of  Italy,  account  of, 
iv.  176. 

Salmasius,  hb  character  contrasted  with 
that  of  Grotius,  v.  209. 

Sallust,  remarks  on  his  character  and  writ¬ 
ings,  iv.  399 — Few’s  translation  of,  406 
— Blamed  both  as  a  chronologist  and 
geographer,  v.  552. 

Samnites,  -account  of,  iv.  297. 

Samnium,  iv.  287. 

Sappho,  hir  bust  in  tbe  Florence  Gallery, 
i.  188,  note. 

Sardanapalus,  his  courageous  defence  of 


his  empire  in  a  revolt,  iii.  66 — Burns 
himself  in  his  palace  with  his  eunuchs, 
coucubines,  and  treasure,  68-Supposed 
fate  of  liis  children,  71,  note. 

Sardiuia,  king  of,  short  account  of  him,  i. 
179,  note. 

Sarpedon,  as  amiable  a  character  as  Patro- 
clus,  and  a  much  greater  one,  v.  226. 

Sarnen,  fortress-  pf,  manoeuvre  by  which  it 
was  surprised  and  taken,  iii.  266. 

Sataspes,  story  of,  iv.  188. 

Saturnalia-observatious  respecting  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  that  name,  v.  503. 

Saurin,  his  pleading  against  Rousseau,  v. 
423. 

Saussure,  Mr.  de,  letter  by,  ii.  436. 

Saville,  sir  Henry,  his  edition  of  Scriptores 
post  Bedam,  iii.  566. 

Savornin,  Mr.  de,  his  Sentimens  d’un 
Homme  de  Guerre,  v.  223. 

Savoy,  princess  of,  i.  179 — Duke  of,  ibid. 
— Invasion  of  Savoy  by  the  French,  356 
— Its  change  of  name,  385. 

Saxon  kings  and  clergy,  ii.  106. 

Scarron’s  Works,  v.  473. 

Scholiast,  mistakes  pointed  out,  of  one  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Cicero,  v.  513. 

Schedius  de  Diis  Germanis,  v.  386. 

Scbomberg,  count  de,  our  author’s  intimacy 
with,  i.  317. 

Schools,  public,  best  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  constitution  of  the  English,  i.  37.  , 

Sculteus,  Eloge  of,  v.  465. 

Sciences,  their  connection  with  one  another 
pointed  out,  iv.  50 — Not  indebted  to 
luxury  for  their  existence,  9  si 

Scott,  Mr.  George,  commended  as  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  i.  147 — Letter  by,  on  mathe¬ 
matical  studies,  ii.  44 — Invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  M6moires  Litt£raires  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  68 — Letter  by,  on  Mr. 
Gibbon's  historical  work,  141.  v.  219. 

Scott,  sir  William,  formerly  tutor  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Oxford,  i.  70 — The  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  lectures  on  history  desira¬ 
ble,  ibid. 

Scyllaceuin,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  Italy,  iv.  273. 

Scythians,  account  of,  iii.  118. 

Sectauus,  his  Satires,  v.  344. 

Seiz,  Mr.,  his  Jubilee  of  Printing,  v.  381. 

Selden,  hb  work  de  Diis  Syriis  commended, 
v.  507. 

Seneca,  description  of  his  bust  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  i.  188,  note. 

Septchenes,  Mr.  Leclerc  de,  undertakes  the 
translation  into  French  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
History,  ii.  190. 

Septennial  act,  though  vicious  in  its  origin, 
beneficial  in  its  e Sects,  i.  18. 

Septimus 
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Septimus  Severus,  his  bust  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  i.  191,  note. 

Serious  Call,  by  Law,  character  of,  i.  21. 

Sesostris,  age  of,  chosen  as  the  subject  for 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  first  attempt  as  an  author, 
i.  56 — Fate  of  this  composition,  58. 

Sestertium,  nature  and  value  of,  v.  112, 
483 — Decimal  tables  of,  134. 

Servetus,  his  works  lost  in  oblivion,  ii.  266 
— Calvin’s  cruel  treatment  of  him,  v.  401. 

Severy,  Mr.  Wilhelm  de,  prot6g6  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  i.  267 — Some  account  of,  and 
his  family,  268,  279,  294 — Ill  health  of 
his  father,  378,  334 — His  father’s  death, 
392  — •  Accompanies  Mr.  Gibbon  to 
Frankfort,  399  —  Letters  from  Mr. 
Gibbon  to  his  mother,  ii.  364,  404,  413 
— Another,  to  his  father,  409,  422. 

S6vigne,  Madame  de,  commended,  ii.  37. 

Sexes,  respective  value  of,  iii.  489. 

Shaftsbury,  mistaken  as  to  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  Rome,  after  despotism  was  esta¬ 
blished,  v.  564. 

Sheffield,  lord,  his  Prefaces  as  editor  of 
the  present  publication,  i.  1 — His  first 
acquaintance  with  our  author,  169 — 
His  marriage,  ii.  65 — Captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Royal  Foresters,  67,  note 
— Death  of  his  first  sou,  80 — Makes  a 
tour  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  109 — 
Deemed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  calculated  to 
act  in  the  place  of  Lord  George  Ger¬ 
maine  in  America,  143 — His  stedfast 
opposition  to  America  in  her  dissensions 
with  England,  216— ^Majorof  the  Sussex 
Militia,  232 — Defends  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
accepting  a  place  under  lord  North,  i. 
236 — Raises  a  regiment  of  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  ii.  234,  note — Returned  to  par¬ 
liament  for  Coventry,  i.  256.  ii.  238 — 
His  eager  and  persevering  zeal  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  affairs,  240 — His  activity  in 
quelling  the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
lord  George  Gordon,  241 — Created  lord 
Sheffield,  i.  256.  ii.  243— Ordered  to 
Canterbury  and  Deal  to  suppress  dis¬ 
turbances,  257 — Character  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  i.  257.  ii.  327,  337 — Leaves  the 
army,  262 — Loses  his  seat  for  Coven¬ 
try,  351,  355 — Returned  to  parliament 
for  the  city  of  Bristol,  free  of  expellee, 
i.  312 — His  lady  esteemed  by  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  above  every  other  woman  in  the 
world,  317 — His  observations  on  the 
Coni  Laws,  324 — His  visit  to  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  at  Lausanne,  327 — His  hospitable 
reception  of  the  French  emigrants,  354, 
358,  365— Abjures  all  political  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Fox,  392— Adapted,  in 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  estimation,  for  an  active 
seat  in  the  government,  396 — Death  of 


his  lady,  397— His  account  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  return  to  England  in  consequenee 
of  that  event,  404— His  narrative  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  illness  and  death,  414, 
418,  420,  423 — His  reasons  for  publish¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gibbon’s  letters,  431— New  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Works,  ii.  363,  378 — Further 
account  of  his  writings,  386,  394— Com¬ 
plimentary  letters  to,  as  editor  of  the 
present  volumes,  496 — 503. 

Shekel  of  the  Hebrews,  value  of,  v.  78. 

Shelburne,  lord,  succeeds  lord  Rockingham 
as  prime  minister,  i.  246.  ii.  528— Re¬ 
signs,  i.  157. 

Sheridan,  Mr.,  his  eloquence  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  i.  258.  ii.  422. 

Shees,  nailing  them  to  the  feet  of  horses 
not  known  to  the  ancients,  v.  535. 

Silarus,  river,  had  the  property  of  changing 
wood  into  stone,  iv.  268. 

Silius  Italicus,  his  Catalogue  examined,  iv.  - 
■3 33. 

Silva,  Madame  de,  i.  337. 

Simpson,  Dr.  Robert,  his  Euclid,  ii.  45. 

Simpson,  Thomas,  his  Algebra,  Trigonome¬ 
try  and  Fluxions  recommended,  ii.  48. 

Sinner,  l’Avoyer  de,  letter  to,  ii.  427- 
Letter  in  reply,  428. 

Sinuessa,  iv.  240 — Its  exhalations  said  toi 
be  fatal  to  animals,  and  sometimes  to 
men,  iv.  247. 

Sipus,  territory  of,  the  worst  of  ancient 
Italy,  iv.  280. 

Sirmond,  father,  liis  advice  to  a  young 
friend  not  to  appear  as  an  author  till  the 
mature  age  of  fifty,  exemplified  in  him¬ 
self,  i.  125. 

Sivrac,  duchess  of,  ii.  361. 

Smart,  Christopher,  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  first  linas  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry 
levelled  at  Ovid,  v.  568. 

Smith,  Dr.,  his  Harmonics  recommended/ 
ii.  50. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  commendation  of  his; 
Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  162 — His  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History,  255— Letter 
by,  on  that  subject,  429 — Extract  of  his 
Wealth  of  Nations  published  in  Spain 
by  permission  of  the  court,  and  the  work 
itself  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  479. 

Smuggling,  Mr.  Pitt’s  restraints  on,  ruinous 
to  the  East  India  companies  of  Antwerp 
and  Sweden,  ii.  377. 

Social  contract,  ties  of,  nfever  dissolved  by 
revolutions,  iii.  110 — Happy  instance 
of  this  contract  in  the  Swiss  confedera¬ 
tion,  280. 

Soraete,  ancient  mountaiu,  iv.  196. 

South-Sea  scheme,  violent  and  arbitrary 
treatment  of  its  directors,  i.  16. 

Spain, 
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Spain,  rumour  of  a  war  with,  ii.  122 — Con¬ 
test  of  with  the  AJgerines,  137 — Ac¬ 
count  of  a  tour  through,  477 — Its  roads 
and  climate,  478— Its  language  and 
literature,  479— Its  court,  480 — State  of, 
in  the  tenth  century,  iii.  6 — In  the 
eleventh,  12 — In  the  twelfth,  17 — Iu 
the  thirteenth,  26 — In  the  fourteenth, 
36  —  In  the  fifteenth,  52  —  Statistic 
account  of,  particularly  its  weights  and 
money,  v.  156  —  Its  population  and 
manufactures,  530. 

Spanheim,  his  De  Praestantia  et  Usu  Numis- 
matuin  examined,  v.  457, 458, 460, 467, 
475,  477,  478,  479,  481. 

Spear,  God  of  war  adored  by  the  Romans 
under  the  form  of,  v.  322. 

Spelman’s  Xenophon,  i.  41. 

Spencer,  the  Fairy  Queen  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  the  coronet  of,  i.  4 — Character 
of  lord  and  lady  Spencer,  ii.  384. 

Spina,  admirable  correction  of  Pliny  by 
Cluvier  respecting,  iv.  316. 

Spire,  taken  by  Custine,  ii.  459. 

Spoletium,  iv.  308. 

Spring,  name  given  to  an  association  of 
young  persons,  male  .and  female,  at 
Lausaune,  i.  167.  ii,  60. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  leaves  France  to  take  up 
her  abode  with  her  father,  i.  347 — Ar¬ 
rives  after  many  miraculous  escapes,  355. 
ii.  458 — Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  second 
son,  i.  383— Described  as  a  pleasant 
littlp  woman,  ibid. — Character  of,  when 
Mademoiselle  Necker,  ii.  367. 

Stanyan,  his  calculation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  of  Berne,  ii.  29.  x 

Stebbing’s  Defence  of  Christianity,  v.  468. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Simeon,  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  the  borough  of  Southampton,  i. 
118. 

Stifico,  his  battle  with  the  Goths,  v.  258. 

Stockings,  witticism  respecting,  ii.  116. 

Stormont,  lord,  ambassador  at  Paris,  i.  203 
— Recalled,  222. 

Strabo,  character  of  his  book  on  Geogra¬ 
phy,  v.  445. 

Strahan,  William,  letter  by,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History,  ii.  138- 
Letter  to,  suggesting  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  printing  it,  161 — Farther 
letter  to,  commendatory  of  the  History, 
168— Letter  to,  on  the  death  of  Hume,  174 

Stratton,  Mr.,  ii.  233. 

Strozzi,  duke,  is192,  note. 

Stuart,  Andrew,  applies  to  the  pope  on  the 
subject  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican,  ii.  479. 

Stuart,  cardinal,  his  person  and  manners,  i. 
192,  note. 


Succession,  uncertainty  of  the  rights  of,  in. 
206. 

Suer,  le,  lib  History  of  the  Church  and 
Empire,  i.  77. 

Suetonius  by  Oudendorp,  v.  467. 

Suja  Dowla,  ii.  120. 

Sulmo,  iv.  296. 

Sulp'ttius  Severus,  translation  of  a  passage 
of,  justified,  iv.  547. 

Sulpitia,  Satire  written  by  her  examined, 
v.  311. 

Superstition,  catholic,  enemy  of  reason,  and 
parent  of  the  arts,  i.  159 — Resources  of 
superstition  iuexhaustible,  iii.  66. 

Susa,  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
an  empire,  iii.  90. 

Swiss  and  Switzerland,  slight  sketch  of 
Switzerland,  i.  98 — History  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Swiss  a  desirable  subject  for  an 
author,  153-r-Innocent  freedom  of  the 
Swiss  manners  exemplified,  167 — Un¬ 
worthy  treatment  of  a  Swiss  regiment  by 
♦he  French,  347,  355 — Farther  conduct 
.of  the  French  towards  the  Swiss,  357— 
ii.  460,  461 — Pure  air  of  Switzerland 
favourable  to  a  gouty  constitution,  ii. 
'158 — Establishment  of  its  government 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  iii.  32 — Ge¬ 
neral  history  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  239 
— Geographical  description  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  ibid. — Account  of  Switzerland 
while  a  province  of  Germany,  240— Its 
beginning  independence,  250 — Arbitra¬ 
ry  conduct  of  Albert  the  First  towards 
the  Swiss,  2 53 — Despotism  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  which  he  placed  over  them,  257 
— Particulars  of  a  conspiracy,  the  result 
of  that  despotism,  261 — Number  of 
Swiss  nobility  sacrificed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Albert,  who  was  assassinated  bv 
his  nephew,  270— Conduct  of  the  Swiss 
to  his  successor,  27 1 — Their  courageous 
opposition  to,  and  defeat  of,  Leopold, 
275 — Confederation  of  the  Swiss  states, 
280 — Disquieted  in  their  liberty  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  284 — Their  confede¬ 
ration  augmented  by  the  alliance  of  Lu¬ 
cerne,  287 — By  that  of  Berne,  296 — By 
that  of  Zurich,  311 — By  that  of  Glaris, 
319 — By  that  oLZug,  320 — Enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Rodolphus  and  Leopold, 
sons  of  duke  Albert,  327 — Farther  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  alliance  of  Berne  to  the 
confederation,  327 — Statistic  account  of 
Switzerland,  particularly  its  money,  v. 
153.  See  farther,  Berne,  Geneva,  and 
Zurich. 

Sybaris,  city  of,  critical  remarks  pu  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  178 — Ac¬ 
count  of  ancient  Sybaris,  iv.  266. 

Sylva, 
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Sylva,  Madame  de,  i.  408,  422. 

T. 

Tacitus,  parallel  between,  and  Livy.iv.  66. 

Talent,  Roman,  weight  and  value  of,  v.  73 
—Attic,  74,  483— TyriaD,  76— Baby- 
Ionian,  77 — Jewish,  78 — Alexandrian, 
79 — One  in  use  in  the  heroie  ages, 
110. 

Tamerlane,  aceount  of,  iii.  38,  40 — His 
policy  in  conquests  commended,  141. 

Tarentum,  iv.  283. 

Tarquinii,  nursery  established  there  of  all 
sorts  of  plants  and  animals,  iv,  195. 

Tartar  conquerors,  some  account  of,  in  the 
thirteenth  eentury,  iii.  20. 

Tatwyl,  battle  of,  iii.  313. 

Taurasium,  iv.  279. 

Taurisci,  ancient  people  of  Italy,  iv.  177. 

Taylor,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Decemvirs  against  insolvent  Debtors,  v. 

’  413. 

Taylor,  the  Arian,  character  of  his  book  on 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  History,  i.  231,  note. 

Telemaehus,  character  of,  iv.  482 — Com¬ 
pared  with  Sethos,  495,  note. 

Tell,  William,  Swiss  revolution  unjustly 
ascribed  to  him,  iii.  265 — Authenticity 
of  the  story  of,  examined,  ii.  329,  note. 

Temple,  sir  William,  his  use  of  the  French 
language,  i.  132 — Mistaken  as  to  the 
law  of  sueeession  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mamluks,  v.  554 — Mistakes  Amanzor, 
an  imaginary  hero,  for  one  of  the  West¬ 
ern  caliphs,  555. 

Tempsa,  singular  Pagan  custom  observed 
at,  iv.  271. 

Terrasson,  his  Sethos  compared  with  Tele- 
machus,  iv.  495,  note — Character  of  his 
Sethos,  v.  288. 

Tertullian,  passage  from,  and  the  name  of 
the  Treatise  from  which  it  is  taken,  rec¬ 
tified,  iv.  54 — Mr.  Gibbon’s  reason  for 
the  frequent  use  of  this  author,  545. 

Test  Act,  ii.  74. 

Tetradrachma,  value  of,  v.  74,  83,  97. 

Texicr’s  Readings,  ii.  142. 

Theatre,  English,  Mr.  Gibbon  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of,  i.  114. 

Theatre,  Greek,  by  Brumoy,  v.  586. 

Theban  Legion,  dissertation  on  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of,  v.  447. 

Theological  Faults,  v.  428. 

Thomas,  his  Eloge  of  the  duke  of  Sully 
highly  commended,  v.  460. 

Thou,  pronoun,  Letters  on  the  use  of,  v. 
472. 

Thrasy menus  Lacus,  iv.  198.  v.  387. 


Thuanus,  i.  5. 

Thurlow,  lord,  letter  to,  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
offering  his  services  to  government,  ii. 
272 — Lord  Thurlow 's  answer,  274. 

Tiber,  river,  described,  iv.  199 — Observa¬ 
tions  on  its  depth,  v.  340. 

Tiberius,  his  age  the  most  vicious  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  iv.  65 — His  debaucheries  at  the 
island  of  Capreae  questioned,  v..47. 

Tibur,  town  of,  iv.  232 — Singular  country- 
house  of  Adrian  there,  251. 

Tieonderoga,  besieged,  ii.  182.  • 

Tillemout,  his  compilations  mentioned  with 
praise,  iv.  591 — His  History  of  the  Em¬ 
perors,  v.  266. 

Timavus,  aceount  of  its  streams  and  foun¬ 
tains,  iv.  318. 

Timur.  See  Tamerlane. 

Tithes,  divinity  of,  ii.  107. 

Toggcnbourg,  count  de,  his  generous  con¬ 
duct  to  the  Swiss,  iii.  275 — Taken  pri¬ 
soner,  and  cut  afterwards  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  307. 

Toledo,  archbishop  of;  some  account  of,  ii. 
481. 

Toleration  of  the  Asiatics,  v.  465. 

Tollius,  his  edition  of  Longinus,  v.  252 — 
His  Gustus  Animadversionum  Critiea- 
rum,  282. 

Tom  Jones,  novel  of,  highly  commended, 
i.  5. 

Torrington,  lord,  himself  pitied,  and  his 
uncle  reprobated,  ii.  34. 

Townley,  colonel,  candidate  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  ii.  75. 

Townshend,  Mr.,  characterised  as  an  acute 
traveller,  but  a  bad  mineralogist,  ii. 
478. 

Townshend,  Tommy,  motion  by,  that  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  house  of 
commons  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  ii.  78.  ~ 

Trabaud,  his  Principes  du  Movement  et  de 
I’Equilibre,  ii.  49. 

Trade,  gentility  not  degraded  by,  i.  8 — 
Principles  of,  v.  361. 

Trajan,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery 
described,  i.  189. 

Tranquebar,  missions  to,  v.  425. 

Translations,  Freneh  and  Latin,  method 
respecting,  adopted  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  i. 
87. 

Transpaaana,  province  of,  iv.  178. 

Traveller,  qualifications  essential  to,  de¬ 
scribed,  i.  198. 

Travis,  Mr.,  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  characterised,  i.  239. 

Traytorrens,  Mr.,  his  lectures  on  Algebra 
and  Geometry  attended  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
i.  93. 


Tree, 
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Tree,  genealogical,  from  Adalbert  to  George 
the  Third,  .iii.  478. 

Trembley,  Mr.,  his  Researches  on  the  Po¬ 
lypus,  v.  428. 

Trevor,  Mrs.,  i.  336. 

Turin,  account  of,  and  its  reigning  family^ 
i.  178,  note. 

Turks,  their  conquests  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  iii.  37 — Their  conduct  in  the 
fifteenth,  41. 

Turretin  Alphonso,  his  Eloge  by  Vemet, 
v.  325. 

Tusci,  villa  of  Pliny,  described,  iv.  198. 

Tusculum,  iv.  231 — Proceeding  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of,  to  Camillus,  252. 

Tyger  Roch,  escapes  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Mauritius,  ii.  130. 

.V. 

Vabre,  Mr.  la,  ii.  36. 

Vadimonium,  lake,  described,  iv.  197. 

Vaillant,  his  book  on  medals,  v.  482. 

Valois,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Amphictyons, 

Varignon,  his  Eclaircissemens  des  Infini- 
nient  Petit$,  ii.  45. 

Vassal,  duties  of,  under  the  feudal  system, 
iii.  214. 

Vegetius’s  Institutions,  v.  428. 

Veii,  situation  of  examined,  v.  384. 

Velia,  ancient  Greek  town,  account  of,  iv. 
268. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  mistake  in  Vossius’s 
Life  of,  respecting  a  defeat  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  v.  508. 

Veneti,  their  origin,'iv.  314. 

Venetia,  account  of,  iv.  314. 

Venice,  league  of  Cambray  against,  iii. 
444. 

Venusia,  iv.  282. 

Venuti,  his  Discoveries  of  Herculaneum, 
v.  471. 

Vemet,  his  Eloge  on  Alphonso  Turretin, 
v.  325-His  Letters  on  the  pronoun  Thou, 
472. 

Verona,  iv.  320. 

Vertot,  his  sentiments  on  the  Social  War 
combated,  v.  389 — Historical  errors  com¬ 
mitted  by.  him  pointed  out,  509. 

Verus,  Annius,  his  bust  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  i.  190,  note. 

Vespasian,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery  ; 
described,  i.  188,  note. 

Vestini,  iv.  296. 

Vesuvius,  iv.  243  —  History  of,  by  the 
Academy  of  Naples,  v.  412. 

Vetulonii,  ancient  town  of  Italy,  iv.  190. 

Viani,  his  account  of  Mezzabarba’s  Voyage 
to  China,  v.  364. 
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Vibo,  ancient  town  of  Italy,  account  of,  iv. 
271'. 

Vicat,  civilian  professor  at  Lausanne,  com¬ 
mended,  i.  95. 

Vincent,  Dr.,  letters  by,  respecting  tlie 
period  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  entering  West¬ 
minster  School,  ii.  488,  489. 

Vindication  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History,  re¬ 
ception  of,  i.  231 — Commendation  of,  by 
Horace  Walpole,  ii.  158— -By  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  229 — The  work  itself,  iv.  515. 

Vinerian  professorship  at  Oxford, excellence 
of,  i.  73. 

Virgil,  chronology  of  his  iEneid,  iii.  165 — 
Necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  Rome,  its  infancy  and  splendour, 
to  understand  his  beauties,  iv.  29 — His 
address  in  the  conduct  of  the  iEneid,  31 
— :His  Georgies,  32— Purpose  for  which 
they  were  writteu,35 — His  anachronisms 
compensated  by  his  beauties,  47 — The 
instance  ofMezentius  slain  by  Ascanius, 
ibid. — The  Episode  of  Dido  examined 
and  justified,  49 — His  iEneid  examined 
by  Hurd,  125.  v.  216 — His  catalogue 
praised,  iv.  328 — His  story  of  Mezentius 
examined,  329 — His  description  of  the 
temple  of  Janus,  390 — Remarks  on  se¬ 
veral  passages  of  the  iEneid,  441, 446 — 
The  interpretation  of  the  Sixth  jEneid 
by  Warburton,  examined  and  censured, 
467— Account  of  that  interpretation, 
468  —  Nature  and  plan  of  the  iEneid 
considered,  475 — The  character  of 
Eneas  examined,  ibid. — His  discourse 
with  Anchises  in  the  infernal  regions, 
487  —  His  account  of  .Eneas's  descent, 
491 — The  episode  of  the  infernal  shades 
borrowed  from  Homer,497 — Beauties  of 
the  episode,  ibid.- — Reason  why  Virgil 
has  not  recorded  in  his  Sixth  iEneid, 
the  secret  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
498 — His  Life,  prefixed  to  Holdsworth’s 
Remarks,  mentioned  with  praise,  500 — 
To  prove  that  he  did  not  reveal  the  secret 
of  the  mysteries,  a  passage  from  Horace 
quoted,  503 — Ivory  gate  in  the  Sixth 
iEneid  attempted  to  be  explained,  513 
— Story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  com¬ 
pared  with  the  night  adventure  in  the 
Jliad,  v.  218 — Description  of  the  shield 
in  the  Eighth  iEneid  compared  with 
that  hi  the  Iliad,  229. 

Vitellius,  his  bust  in  the  Florence  Gallery, 
i.  188,  note. 

Vivonnes,  duke  of,  his  observation  to  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  v.  209. 

Volaterra,  iv.  188. 

Volkel,  professor,  wishes  Mr.  Gibbon  to 
t  t  recommend 
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recommend  him  as  travelling  tutor,  ii. 
438. 

Volsci,  iv.  235. 

Voltaire,  some  particulars  of,  during  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  Lausanne,  i.  103 — Acts  in  a 
theatre  at  Lausanne,  built  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  own  plays,  104,  167 — 
Mistaken  in  a  point  of  history,  iii.  272 
— His  Age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  cha¬ 
racterised,  v.  247 — His  poem,  entitled, 
What  best  pleases  Women  ?  examined, 
460 — His  Treatise  on  Toleration  con¬ 
sidered,  469 — His  defence  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mademoiselle,  from  the  examples 
of  Roman  emperors,  refuted,  v.  558 — 
His  Dialogue  between  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  a  Recolet  friar,  561 — Erroneous  in 
rejecting  the  famous  incription  respecting 
the  date  of  Christianity  in  China,  ibid. 
— Commends  Racine  and  Corneille  for 
not  showing  contempt  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  570. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  his  Dissertation  on  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  Rome,  v.  344 — His  character, 
350. 

U. 

Umbria,  province  of,  iv.  305. 

Umbria  cis  Apenninuin,  iv.  307. 

Umbria  trans  Apenninuin,  iv.  307. 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
some  account  of,  i.  44,  48 — Indolence  of 
their  professors,  50 — Their  tutors,  54 — 
Remissness  of,  in  inculcating  religious 
principles,  59 — Clamour  raised  against 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  account  of 
the  popish  principles  of  some  of  her  sons, 
64 — Improvements,  as  to  academical 
discipline,  supposed  to  have  been  recently 
made  in  some  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford, 
70 — Early  state  of  Oxford,  v.  522  — 
Schools  at  Cambridge  in  the  twelfth 
century,  523. 

Ursel,  duke  and  duchess  of,  make  a  journey 
from  Brussels  to  Lausanne,  to  act  a  co¬ 
medy,  ii.  336. 

W. 

Wainfleet,  bishop,  Magdalen  college  found¬ 
ed  by,  i.  51. 

Waistcoats,  English  ladies  occupied  in 
making  them  for  the  army  in  Flanders, 
i.  413. 

Waldegrave,  Dr.,  academical  tutor  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  i.  54 — Letter  by,  ii.  37. 

Wales,  princess  of,  ii.  74. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  letter  by,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hume,  ii.  174.  ' 


Walpole,  Horace,  letters  by,  i.  153 — 158— 
His  Historical  Doubts  respecting  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third  exa¬ 
mined,  iii.  331 — Hume’s  reply  to  his 
Historical  Doubts,  341— Inaccurate  iu 
His  account  ''of  the  tournament  between 
earl  Rivers  and  the  great  Bastard  of 
Burgundy,  v.  571. 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  events  that  followed 
on  his  resignation,  i.  25. 

War,  has  its  rights  as  well  as  peace,  iii  131. 

Warburton,  bishop,  his  arbitrary  disposi¬ 
tion  as  a  critic,  i.  209 — Character  of  his 
Divine.  Legation  of  "Moses,  211,  note — 
His  Interpretation  of  Virgil’s  Sixth 
iEneid  mhiutely  examined,  iv.  467. 

Warton,  Dr.  Joseph,  letter  by,  ii.  152 — 
—  Errors  of,  pointed  out,  as  to  the  time 
in  which  Pericles  and  Apelles  lived,  v. 
566. 

Warren,  sir  George,  diamond  star  cut  from 
his  coat,  at  court,  two  birth  days  follow¬ 
ing,  ii.  193. 

Washington,  ii.  168. 

Water,  Theology  of,  by  Fabricius,  v.  369. 

Watson,  Dr.,  characterised  by  Mr.  Gibbon 
as  a  prelate  of  a  large  mind  and  liberal 
spirit,  i.  231 — Letters  of  civility  from 
one  to  the  other,  ii.  180,  227 — Account 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  Mr.  Gibbon  on  the  subject  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  iv.  597 — One 
passage  in  the  chapters  particularly  re¬ 
prehended  by  him,  599. 

Watteville,  Mr.  de,  a  Swiss,  spirited  reso¬ 
lution  of,  i.  358. 

Way,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  ii.  79. 

Way,  Gregory  Lewis,  letter  by,  to  lord 
Sheffield,  ii.  501. 

Webster,  lady,  i.  408. 

Wedderburne,  Mr.,  afterwards  lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  procures  for  our  author  a 
place  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  235 — 
Confidence  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  talents,  396.  ii.  263 — Visits  Ireland, 
ibid. — Letter  by,  322 — Letter  to,  on  his 
being  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
486. 

Werner,  a  young  Swiss,  his  heroic  conduct 
in  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  freedom  for 
his  country,  iii.  261. 

Weingarten,  monk  of,  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Lords  of  Altdorf,  iii.  491. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of, 

.  v.  66. 

Wesseling,  his  Itineraria  Vetera,  v.  293 — > 

■  His  discourse  on  the  Inscription  of  Be¬ 
renice, 
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renice,  326 — His  Treatise  on  a  passage  I 
of  Victor  Tuununensis,  333. 

Wetstein’s  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  j 
v.468,  472. 

Whig  and  Tory,  absurdity  of  the  present 
use  of  the  appellations  of,  i.  314. 

Whitaker,  Mr.,  his  strictures  on  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  History  characterized  as  malig¬ 
nant  and  illiberal,  i.  243,  note — His  mo-- 
tive  for  writing  them,  ibid. — Letters  by, 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  ii.  100,  144,  145 — 
Bigotted  adversary  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
417. 

White,  Dr.,  antagonist  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  i. 
232 — His  sermons  commended,  233. 

Whist,  favourite  game  at  Lausanne,  i. 
171,  note. 

Whitshed,  Mr.,  mentions  a  curious  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  a  young  member  of  par¬ 
liament  respecting  the  speaker’s  chair, 
ii.  129. 

Wilbraham,  George,  ii.  72. 

Wilkes,  John,  character  of,  i.  142,  note. 

Wines,  ancient,  of  Italy,  iv.  248,  320. 

Witikind,  alliance  of  the  Este  Guelphs 
with,  iii.  498. 

Women,  read  more  than  men,  but  less  pro¬ 
fitably,  i.  371 — Old  women,  a  term 
suitable  to  judges,  bishops,  and  gene¬ 
rals,  ii. 

Wood,  Antony,  i.  6. 

Wooddeson,  Dr.,  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  of  his  scholars,  i.  31. 

Woodfall,  Mr.,  his  Narrative  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates  commended,  ii.  346. 

Words,  number  of,  that  might  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  rapid  orator  in  an  hour,  i. 
259. 

World,  Outlines  of  the  History  of,  iii.  1. 

Worship,  couformity  between  the  Pagan 
and  Catholic  rites  of,  v.  428 — The  Pa¬ 


gan,  more  consistent  than  that  of  the 
Catholic,  453 — Farther  statement  of  the 
conformity  between,  539. 

Worsley,  sir  Thomas,  his  contest  with  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  i.  134 — His  intempe¬ 
rance  in  drinking,  141,  142,  note — 
Dey verdun,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
travelling  tutor  to  his  son,  208. 

Wynne,  sir  Watkin,  candidate  for  the 
.  county  of  Salop,  ii.  143. 

X. 

Xenophon,  recommended  to  a  young  scho¬ 
lar  as  the  best  Greek  author,  i.  89 — 
Essay  on  his  Cyropsedia,  215 — Account 
of  the  Cyropaedia  and  the  author,  iii. 
122 — Spel man’s  Translation  of  the  Cy- 
ropaedia,  v.  537. 

Y. 

Yezdegerd,  era  of  his  reign,  iii.  82. 

York,  duke  of,  i.  127. 

Z. 

Zaintes,  bishop  of,  revolutionary  murder 
of,  i.  375,  note. 

Zanguebar,  Arabians  of,  their  flourishing 
state,  v.  190. 

Zarina,  queen  of  the  Saques,  account  of, 
iii.  105. 

Zingis  Khan,  account  of,  iii.  20. 

Zug,  account  of,  iii.  319 — Joins  the  Swiss 
confederation,  320. 

Zurich,  its  origin,  iii.  296 — Revolution  in 
its  government,  300 — Conspiracy  of  its 
exiles,  308 — Joins  the  Sw'iss  confedera¬ 
tion,  311 — Wars  with  Austria,  312. 
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ERRATA  to  YOL.  IV\ 


Page  155,  line  7  from  top,  for  Cluvierus  read  Gluverius. 

- 157,  line  6  from  bottom,/or  Le  Sabine  read  La  Sabine. 

- 166,  line  3  from  top,  for  neque  auro  read  atque  auro. 

■  - line  8,  for  oleaeque  read  oleae. 

- line  21  from  top,  for  plurimo  read  pluriina. 

- - 167,  line  8  from  top,  for  unda  csepit  read  unde  ceepit. 

- 1 69,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  faut  tirer  read  faut  pas  tirer, 

- -  173,  line  3  from  top,  for  Mons  Sovis  read  Mons  Jovis. 

■  - 182,  line  13  from  bot.  for  Transierim  Cyene  read  Transierim,  Cinyra, 

- 1 85,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  nominis  et  read  nominis  est. 

- line  22,  for  Turn  read  Tunc. 

- 186,  line  11  from  top,  for  densos  rapit  read  rapit  densos. 

- 190,  line  3,  for  Tigri  read  tigri. 

- - line  6  from  bottom,  for  quidpe  read  quippe. 

- -  197,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  antiquum  read  antiquus, 

-  202,  line  15  from  top,  for  traheratur  read  traheretur. 

• - 203,  in  margin,  for  Ovid  Fast.  p.  580,  read  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  340. 

- line  8  from  top, ./or  lavat  read  lavit. 

- 204,  line  11  from  top,  for  seternati  read  seternitati. 

-  206,  line  17  from  top,  for  post  hunc  read  per  hunc. 

-  228,  line  15  from  top,  for  quos  celsa  read  quos  celso. 

- 234,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  sulcari  read  sulearis. 

■  - 236,  last  line,  for  VIII.  398  read  VIII.  392. 

- 238,  in  margin,  for  Sil.  Italic.  528  read  Sil.  Italic.  XII.  528, 

-  252,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  latis  read  late. 

- -  253,  line  7  from  top,  for  agro  read  agello. 

-  263,  line  2  from  top,  for  mugit  read  sonat. 

-  277,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  arinenta  read  armentum. 

- 281,  line  13  from  top,  for  Diomeden  read  Diomedem. 

- line  25  from  top,  for  accens^  ceraunik  read  accensa  ceraunia. 

-  282  line  18  from  top,  for  vetus  ut  est  read  vetus  est  ut. 

- line  20  from  top,  for  gens,  sive,  read  gen3,  seu. 

-  283  line  17  from  top,  for  mutuet  read  mutet. 

-  292,  line  15,  for  Acetas  read  Aietae. 

- 302,  line  13,  for  fons  Blandusia  read  fons  Blandusi*.  ( 

- line  21  from  top,  for  precori  read  pecori. 

- 308  line  8  from  top,  for  patulo  read  patuloque. 

- : - line  9,  for  Fulginiura  read  Fulginia. 

- 316  line  6  from  top,  for  mollior  aqull  read  mollior  agnst. 

■  - 317  line  2  from  bottom,  for  solveret  cui  justa  exacto  read  solverct 

exacto  cui  sera. 

- 318  line  8  from  top,  for  litoris  read  mquoris. 


